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WARD, LOOK & CO.’S LIST. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. beg to announce 

A New and Handsome Library Edition of 

THE NOVELS OF G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE 

"THE NOVELIST, THE VATES SACER , OP FIELD SPORTS AND 
LONDON SOCIETY.”— Athcnrrum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late 6. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the Bale of his works has always 
been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of bis novels. Each 
volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 

W H YTE-MELYILLE’S charming novels.—‘It docs one a world of good 
to read anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising 
generation what can there be better? The new edition is a handsome volume 
in good bold type, and is beautifully illustrated.’ Sporting Life. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bonnd in clotb gilt, with design by 

A. A. Turbayne. - 

JUST READY. 

KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 

" The story of * Katerfelto’ is already well known to many of my readers. I 
but even those will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock A Co.’s edition is a marvellous tbree-and-sixpence worth; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. * Katerfelto ’ is indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr. Clnmrnt K. Shorter in the Sketch. 

CERISE. Illustrated by 6. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 
SARCHEDON. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 

INSIDE the BAR. 

Illustrated by John Charlton. 

SONGS and VERSES, and 

THE TRUE CROSS. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMEL7. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

QUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL : 

ACROSS THE WORLD 

FOR A WIFE. 

Illustrated by Ambrosi Wanton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, Ss. 

“ Mr. Boothby’s story carries one along like a torrent. It has enctigh ‘go ’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels .”—Christian World. 

‘‘This stiniDg tale ranks next to * Dr. Nikola ’ in the list of Mr. Boothby’s 
novels. It ia an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom¬ 
mend it .”—British Weekly. _ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAM8. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

WHICH HAS HAD AN EXTRAORDINARY SALE IN AMERICA. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 8d.; clotb, Is. 

IN HIS STEPS. 

WH-A.T WOULD JESUS IDO <? 

By CHAS. M. SHELDON. 

This remarkable book has secured a Social and Religious Intlnenee in 
America only previously equalled by such outstanding stories ns “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” and “ Looking Backward.” In the guise of a Dramatic Story the book 
makes a powerful appeal to the public conscience in the lines in which interest 
ia now so deeply aroused—viz., the Social Conditions Affecting the Relations of 
Employer and Employee, Rich and Poor, the Christian and the World, Ac. 

IN HIS STEPS. 

WHAT WOULD JESUS IDO <? 

** An impressive and reallv remarkable book.”—JV>»r Aye. 

*‘A thoroughly bright, interesting, and instructive story, with a deep 
religious trend pervading the whole. Its undoubted excellence should secure 
it a largo circulation.”— Teachers' Aid. 

‘‘Singularly impressivo .... It is a sermon in action, and one that cannot 
fail to touch tbo hoart .”—New York Christian Advocate. 

READY AT ONCE. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above.—Wrapper, Od.; cloth, Is. 

THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. 

“ It is an argument, a plea, a panorama, and a story all in one. Tho 
story is one of intense vigour and pathos. It will secure a very wide reading, 
and it should make a deep impression upon every reader, and produce lasting 
fruit .”—The Congregationalist. 


Just Published.— An Entirely New Edition of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A OOMPLATE RECORD OP ALL NATION8 AND TIMER. 

With ospecial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire 
Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 

TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, snd 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1608. 

Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 

The Times says: ‘“Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that wo know of in the English language.** 
Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application. 


I WARD , LOCK ,$• CO.'S XEW SERIES OF 

THREE-ANB-SIXPEMNY BOYS' BOOKS. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated by ADOLF THIEDE and others. 

BY THE LATE J. G. EDGAR. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt, in the Bookman says: “ J. G. Edgar is, in my opinion, 
far superior to any boys’ writer of tho present day.” 

GRESS7 and POICTIERS: the Story of 

( the Black Prince’s Page. 

I Mr. Clement K. Shorter, in the Bookman, says: ‘‘A story with a thrill in 

every chapter.Quite as good as the hundred and one adventure stories 

| which now sell their ten or twenty thousand in six-shilling form.” 

! RUNN7MEDE and LINCOLN FAIR: a 

Story of the Great Charter. 

** An engrossing tale of the Great Charter. Every page, almost every line, 
glows with burning interest, and the boy who can pick lip the lxiok without wish¬ 
ing to read right through from start to finish will be dull of wit indeed.”— Sun, 

HOW I WON my SPURS; or, a Boy’s 

Adventures in the Barons’ Wars. 

BY F. DAVENANT. 

HUBERT ELLIS: a Story of the Days of 

' King Richard tho Second. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, Loudon, E.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

A NN O TJNCEME N TS. 


MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BIRRELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE LAW and HISTORY of 
COPYRIGHT in BOOKS 

(Seven Leotures ), by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, UP., one •of Her 
Majesty's Counsel and Qjain 
Professor of La* ot University 
College, London , will be publisheo 
in a lew days , price 3s. 6d. net. 


TBREE IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 

“ The volume is one of the brightest, and 
most pleasantly instructive that has appeared. 
It is written throughout with admirable 
clearness and directness; and the humour 
that bubbles up in every page is not its least 
attraction ."— World. 

NOW BEADY, prioe 16s. 

THE NEW FAR EAST. 

By ARTHUR DIOSY, Yioe-Chair- 
man of the Gonncil of tbe Japan 
Sooiety, With 12 Illustrations from 
special Designs by Knbota Beisen, 
of Tokio. A Reprodnciion of a 
Cartoon designed by H.M. tbe 
German Emperor, and a specially 
drawn Map. 


“ Major Griffiths's two volumes are most 
fascinating and absorbing!g interesting." 

Punch. 

“ AVy written, comprehensive, and in¬ 
teresting as it is, the book is sure to be widely 
read ."— Scotsman. 

NOW READY, 2 vols., price 21s. 

MYSTERIES of POLICE 

and CRIME: a General Survey 
of Wrongdoing and its Pursuit. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
(one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons). 


“ It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
personal volume he has now given to the 
world there is not a dull page; and that 
among English ministerial memoirs the 
recollections of Dr. Newman Hull will occupy 
a high place, both on account of their literary 
form and of their many points of human 
interest ."— Leeds Mercury. 

NOW BEADY, price 12s. 6d. 

NEWMAN HALL: an 

Autobiography. 

CASSELL it COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


TWELFTH EDITION nearly exhausted. 

THIRTEENTH EDITION ready next 
week. 

Making 18,000 Copies of the English 
Edition. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 6,. 

AYLWIN. 

BY 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 

Author of “The Coming of Love: 
Rbona Boswell's Story.” 


Some Opini ns of the American Press. 

“ One of the most original and sustained 
romances that have appeared in recent years. 
It will be widely read, and will deserve all tbe 
attention that it will attract." 

New York Times. 

“ A piece of imaginative work so original 
as almost to evade classification ; a book to 
read with the clo.est care and to treasure for 
repeated reading in the future.” 

Dial (Chicago), 

“ It ia certainly one of tbe great literary 
successes ot the year.” 

The Commercial (Bvffiuo). 

“Judged by tbe beauty of its style, its 
imaginative power, its sweep and intensity 
of vision, its spiritual outlook, it must be 
accorded high rank in the literature of to¬ 
day."— Indianapolis Yews (Chicago). 

“ It is of all novels the most thoroughly 
informed with a clear and candid passion. 
It is already a classic, and nothing has given 
such encouragement to the lover of English 
art and letters as the popularity it seems 
bonnd to attend, so happy an example of all 
that is best within its power of attainment.” 

Evening Past (Chicago). 

“ An intensely dramatic story. A book to 
read and re-read ; issued among books that 
are sure to find a place of their own." 

Outlook (New York). 

“It makes an extraordinary and lasting 
impression even on the Muse reader. Sinfi 
Lovell is a splendid creation.” 

Transcript (Boston). 

“The nobility of soul that lives in the 
proud Romany lass, Sinfi Lovell, stamps itself 
inelfaceably upon the mind and heart of the 
reader as does that of Romola and Cordelia.” 

Telegraph (Philadelphia'). 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


RDDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 

MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
Twenty-eighth Thougind. 

4 FLEET IN BEING: 

Xofes o f Tiro Trips with the- Channel Squadron. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net; cloth, ls.ed. net. 


Forty-third Thousand.—Crown 8vo, 6e. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

COMPLETION OF RATZEL’S H18TORY OF 
MANKIND. 

Volume MI. and Part XXX. Now Ready. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. 

By Professor FRIEDRICR RATZEL. TrsnHlmoI 
fr mthe Second German K lit ion be A. J. HU 1 LKR 
M.A. With Introduction by E. B. TYLOR. D.O.L. 
With O loured Plates, Maps, and numerous 11 ni¬ 
trations in the Text. In 30 M« ntbly Parts fit b. 
net. ami in 3 vols., super-rojal 8vo. 12s. net each. 
%• The Volumes a r e sold separately. 

Tones —“Tin* high qmlitv of tli«*w«»rk a* a popular c’liou’o. 
pn*dia of •'MiiuiWt and an*iin>i»«<Wv in afe-u-d Lv fie- r* eu»a- 
ii..n ..f IW.-.M.r ltatx-1 ami tie- auth-riiy of l»r. F B Til,.r * 
Daily Chr„s,cle.—" Kills a l-'iiif-- x»«ting gap iu t hr liter. turo 
of • hr *t<»ry «>t man ami ci\ ilimitmii.** 

GwirJian.— "('rammed with valuable information." 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

Frundlinar, Thief, Juptrler. and Fenoine-M««t 'r 
dnrmjr tie French Revolution. By S. WEIR 
MITCHELL, M.D., Author of "Buirh Wynne, 
Quaker/’ 

**• Upwards o/*20,000 copies hare been s Id in this 
country and in America. 

Li'e'ature — " No novelist of whom we know, not even Felix 
Onus, has .ho vividly hr<>ught 1 adore un the life of lower l’arIs* in 
the awful day*, of the Terror." 

2 >l>r<tkir.~” That it ia a fascinating tale i* not to lw* denied. 

— Fnuy .is in a delightful creation.There is plcuiy of ad. 

ven’U’r in the story " 

Diti’y I'heoHtc’.r -- M I>r. Weir Mitchell is certainly to Ik* con¬ 
gratulated on the whole volume.** 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

Guardian. -“ Decidedly clever and original." 

Speaker.—" There is enough of exciting incident, of fighting, 
intrigue, and hiv^-making in * llismilluh * to Batisfy the most 
exacting r* ader." 

British Weekly. - A well-told and exciting story* " 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

MAARTEN’S. 

Atheroum — ” M tartenMaartenshas never written a brighter 
social etory, and it has higher 'jii.ibries than brightness." 

.'T« n*tr — " The eclectic taste will recognise in * Her Memory * 
finalities of peculiar excellence, t>uehe« of absolute poetry, 
limhe* of inimitable irony, swift silhouettes sketched with a 
masterly hand, and an all-pervad'litf flavour of that humanity 
which is the very essence >»f real literature." 

>t. Janus's Go:, tie. — " A delightful story.Peculiarly fasci¬ 
nating.Exquisitely told.” 

One Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By 

JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “A Ken¬ 
tucky « arditial.” 

St. Janus's Gun tin —" A book that should l>e read by all 
those who ask for something beside sensationalism in their 
fiction." 

Spectator.—" Marked by beauty of conception, retioence of 
treutmeut, and it has an atmosphere all its owu." 

THE FOREST LOVERS: a 

Romance. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Literature.—" Entrancing—N\> feel t hat for once a thorough 
suere-* iu literature has Ih-cu achieved." 

Daily Arirs.— " A gay and gallant tale, abounding in surprises 
delicately devised and carried out with spirit and distinction.* 

THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, in preen cloth, 2s. each ; or in red cloth, 
K'lt lettered, 2s. 6d. each. 

Sale over Two Million and a half Copies. 

JUST ISSUED. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

(isth Thousand.) 


The JANUARY Number of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Is Now Ready at all Booksellers’, in which 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
Are now appearing—vi/.., 

“The GAME and the CANDLE,” by Rhoda Broughton, 

AND 

“ YOUNG APRIL,” by Etro ton Castle. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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The Literary Week. 

Next week we shall announce the titles of the books 
published in. 1898 which, in accordance with our annual 
custom, we shall crown with awards of One Hundred 
Guineas and Fifty Guineas. 


The critical conspiracy of which the British Weekly 
spoke so darkly a few weeks ago is still unmasked. Dr. 
Nicoll has been interviewed concerning his dire message, 
hut beyond ominous hints, and “I could an’ I would,” 
and “A day will come,” and other mysterious threats, he 
has divulged nothing. He writes thus in the current 
llritixh Weekly : “ I have been asked to give facts and 
names in connexion with the critical conspiracy of which 
I wrote some time ago. For the editors of the daily 
newspapers, with their yawning columns at this season, I 
have the deepest sympathy, and would gladly do what I 
could to help, but I cannot oblige them just now, and they 
must leave me to take my own time and my own way.” 


Dr. Nicoll, however, goes on to say, that in supposing 
his reference was to the opponents of the Kailyard school, 
Mr. Lang was wrong. As for the attack which the 
Kailyarders have had to bear, “the results,” says Dr. 
Nicoll, “ have been of an awe-inspiring character. The 
sale of Mr. Crockett’s books, I see, amounts now to the 
‘troifling mather,’ as John Browdie would have called it, 
of 30,000 or 40,000 in this country.” But Mr. Crockett is 
no Kailyarder in his romances. A better example might 
have been adducod. 


There is now on sale in certain bookshops a guide to 
young authors by Sir Walter Besant, entitled The Pen and 
the Book. The work has not been fully published in the 
ordinary way, and no copies have been sent out for review, 
hence the young author is likely both to have difficulty in 
acquiring it and to lack the advantages which public criti¬ 
cism of a book often affords. It may be that Sir Walter 
Besant's manual is beyond cavil; yet so many commen¬ 
tators on his previous excursions into bookmaking statistics 
have had remarks to make, that this is perhaps too much 
to hope. 


Apropos the article on John Stow which we published 
a fortnight ago, it is not a little curious (as a corre¬ 
spondent points out) that Stow’s Survey completes the 
three hundredth year of its existence at the moment when 
the new Survey of London, upon which Sir Walter Besant 
and his assistants are so laboriously engaged, is about to 


be issued. We believe that the first volume of the new 
work will be seen in April. Another curious coincidence 
in connexion with a tercentenary occurs to us. On the 
16th of this month Edmund Spenser will have been dead 
just 300 years, and it has taken just that length of time to 
obliterate the street (King-street, Westminster) in which 
the “ poet’s poet ” drew his last breath. 


It is interesting to notice that London has seldom been 
without an enthusiastic conserver of her traditions. In 
the seventeenth century there was Stow, followed by 
James Howel; in the eighteenth century Pennant, 
and also John Thomas Smith (whose pleasant Book 
for a Bainy Day ought to be reprinted with careful 
notes); while in our own century Knight, Thornbury, and 
Besant have “perambulated” London to good purpose. 
We observe that a magnificent “ grangerised ” edition of 
Pennant's Account of London , in six volumes, containing 
over 1,700 inserted illustrations, is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Hobson, of Coventry-street. This work, which 
was constructed by Frederic, the third Earl of Bessborough, 
is priced at £300. 


A new poem by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne will 
appear in the anniversary number of the Star on Monday, 
January 16. 


In another column we print the report of an interview 
which a representative of the Academy has had with 
Messrs. Kelly, concerning the Post Office Directory, of 
which the 100th edition has just been issued. The oldest 
London Directory in the British Museum is dated 1736. 
It was published in Finch-lane, near the Royal Exchange, 
by Henry Kent, whose preface naively began: “The 
Difficulty which People are continually under, who have 
Business to transact, for Want of knowing where to 
find One Another, makes such a little Piece as this very 
Useful.” We may add that its modern representative, 
Messrs. Kelly’s “ little Piece,” weighs, by our office 
scales, eleven pounds, one ounce. 


The West End Beview, hitherto a shilling monthly 
magazine, is about to be converted into a sixpenny weekly 
paper. “ It is our aim,” says the prospectus, “ to give 
tho public a paper better than any which they now know.” 
And, “ The best artists, the best writers, are on our staff.” 
The conductors of the West End Beview are intent upon 
making a very determined effort to win support. The 
date of the first issue of the new series is February 23. 
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A very interesting Christmas-card has been circulating 
among the admirers of R. L. 8. in America, and a few 
copies have crossed the Atlantic. This consists of a 
photograph of the Stevenson memorial at San Francisco, 
with a passage from the “ Christmas Sermon ” printed 
below. We reproduce it for the benefit of Stevensonians 
near and far. 



TIIE STEVENSONIAN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE MONUMENT. 

A Christmas Sermon. 

TO BE HONEST, TO BE KIND—TO EARN A LITTLE, AND TO 
SPEND A LITTLE LESS, TO MAKE UPON THE WHOLE A 
FAMILY HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE, TO RENOUNCE 
WHEN THAT SnALL BE NECESSARY AND NOT BE 
EMBITTERED, TO KEEP A FEW FRIENDS, BUT 
THESE WITHOUT CAPITULATION—ABOVE 
ALL, ON THE SAME GRIM CONDITION, 

TO KEEP FRIENDS WITH HIM¬ 
SELF—HERE IS A TASK FOR 
ALL THAT A MAN HAS 
OF FORTITUDE AND 
DELICACY. 


It looks almost as if a real attempt to speak the truth 
about modem pantomime was upon us. In our own 
columns last week, “ J. F. N.” put the case against this 
debased form of entertainment with force and precision, 
and in Saturday’s Chronicle Mr. A. B. Walkley took 
a similar view. But of what is worse than the tedious 
dulness of the modem pantomime—the horrid sophisti¬ 
cation of the funny men and its total unfitness for children 
—nothing was urged by either critic. That seems to us 
the worst thing of all. 


M. Zola, in his retirement in this country, has been 
learning English with the aid of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
M. Theodore Duret, one of his friends, supplied him with 
a copy having the French and English on opposite pages. 


M. Zola’s publishers hope to issue his new book, 
FecondM, in June of this year, but the Dreyfus case will 
control the exact time. All things considered, it would be 
unwise to publish any novel of M. Zola’s before the fate of 
Dreyfus is settled. M. Zola is too much implicated to gain 
a fair hearing. But supposing Dreyfus’s acquittal to be 
the result of the revision, M. Zola is likely to be the hero 
of France, and anything of his then appearing would have 
the most extraordinary welcome. For his Parte, for 
example, a sale of 120,000 copies was expected, but only 
85,000 copies have been sold. 


After the splendid stand for justice made by the pro¬ 
fessors of France, it is lamentable to find as the founders 
of the new anti-Dreyfus “Ligue de la Patrie Franqaise” 
M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Franqois Coppee. 


Webster is prominent in the Nineteenth Century for this 
month. Miss Margaret Maitland has an interesting article 
on his “ Vittoria Accoramboni,” and Mr. Swinburne 
contributes a prologue to the “ Duchess of Malfi.” We 
quote some lines from this generous and warm-blooded 
tribute: 

Half Shakespeare’s glory, when his hand sublime 
Bade all the change of tragic life and time 
Live, and outlive all date of quick and dead, 

Fell, rested, and shall rest on Webster’s head 

Deep down the midnight of the soul of sin 
He lit the star of mercy throned therein. 

High up the darkness of sublime despair 
He set the sun of love to triumph there. 

Things foul or frail his touch made strong and pure, 

And bade things transient like to stars endure. 

Terror, on wings whose flight made night in heaven, 

Pity, with hands whence life took love for leaven, 

Breathed round him music whence his mortal breath 
Drew life that bade forgetfulness and death 
Die : life that bids his light of fiery fame 
Endure with England’s, yea, with Shakespeare’s name. 


Mr. Tree is to be congratulated onjiis reply to the 
critic who saw anachronism in the circumstance that 
Porthos, in “ The Musketeers,” smokes Latakia, that being 
a Turkish tobacco not introduced into England till a much 
Jater date. Says Mr. Tree, the latest of the Dumas com- 
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mentators: “It has evidently escaped your erudite corre¬ 
spondent that in the course of the story of The Three 
Musketeers Porthos is for a long time lost sight of. What 
was he doing ? Is it not reasonable to suppose that, like 
so many other soldiers of fortune of the period, he was 
wandering in foreign parts ? During his travels he found 
himself in Turkey, where he contracted a taste for Latakia, 
which never deserted him. This touch, I venture to think, 
is one that, though it may have escaped the unthinking 
minority of playgoers, is really only a proof of the 
unstinting care which has been taken to ensure accuracy of 
detail.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, whoso Wessex I’oems will be reviewed 
in our columns next week, has his home in the heart of the 
country which serves as the background for all his books. 
His house, a photograph of which we reproduce, is at 
Max Gate, on the outskirts of the old-time town of 
Dorchester, which figures in several of his novels under 
the disguise of Casterbridge. From the upper windows 
of the house, which stands in its own grounds, there is an 
uninterrupted view to the rising ground both north and 
south. In the garden, at the end of the gravel path 
shown in our view,'are some curious stones, presumably 


With this week’s number the Spectator begins a new 
career as a stitched and cut periodical. Hitherto the 
paper-knife has been in severe requisition. As “ 8. G.,” 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, says: “ Happy indeed was the 
man who had his Spectator cut for him. Many of us less 
fortunate must have felt the ameliorating effect of its 
pages frequently counteracted, in railway carriages or 
elsewhere, by a temptation to profanity. The intricacy of 
its foldings recalled the many obstacles which beset the 
path of virtue: in future the road will be made easy, and 
we shall all grow virtuous.” 


The same chronicler writes: “ Chelsea is nothing if not 
proud of its literary associations. Rossetti gives his name 
to some red-brick mansions, and Carlyle stands godfather 
to one pier, one square, and half a dozen other entities. 
But the most surprising application of his name caught 
my eye in a local chemist’s window, where there was a 
bottle labelled ‘Carlyle Essence’; a couple of adjectives 
followed—‘ very pungent and penetrating,’ I think.” 
Another writer of literary notes has recently pointed out 
that Sydney is just now being mystified by a conjuror who 
has taken the name of Dante. 


Ms. JtrsnjT Huntly McCarthy’s prose version of 
Omar Khayyam, which has just been published in a 
pocket edition by Mr. Nutt, has a pretty dedication “To 
Cecilia ”: 

The Wine of life, the Wonder of the Spring, 

The passionate madness of the Nightingale 
Whose Litany all lovers’ lips must wail 
“ Farewell, farewell, farewell to everything ”— 

These Chnar sang, and these myself shall sing 
In dreams beside some stream where tulips sail, 

Red Argosies, before the scented gale, 

While you recline on Cmsar’s dust and string 
Your lute through all the languid afternoon 
To Persian airs of Desert and of Palm, 

Of green Oasis and of Gardens sweet 

With roses, where the magic of the moon 

In silver steeps the consecrated calm 

And on the enchanted sward our shadows meet. 


Mr. G. W. Steevehs is now in India, acting as special 
correspondent for the Daily Mail in connexion with Lord 
Curzon’s instalment as Viceroy. 


Mb. H. G. Wells’s new story, When the Sleeper Wakes, 
begins in this week’s Graphic. 



MR. THOMAS HARDY’S HOME. 
From a Thotograph by C. Holland . 


of the Druidieal period, for which Mr. Hardy has an 
interested regard. In the porch is a door severe and 
plain enough to have belonged to the time when Judge 
Jeffreys was at Dorchester on his “ Bloody Assize.” 


Mr. Hardy, it will be noticed by readers of his poems, 
resorts now and then to Dorsetshire dialect. Another 
West Country dialect poet figures in the current Block- 
wood, in the person of Mr. Edward A. Irving, whose 
Devon song, “ From Foreign Parts,” has the true note 
of pathos and sincerity. It begins : 

I was wanderin’ dro’ the thicket, hot and wet, and 
night a-comin’ : 

All to once I yeard a cricket set to drummin’, 
drummin’, drummin’. 

Her buzzed so gude and neighbourly I laughed aloud 
to hear, 

I zimm’d ’twas engine dreshin’ wheat to home in Devon- 
sheer. 
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I’ere us has no fee nor sno v, 

Like in puify Devon. 

Ob, to hear tbo cattle low, 

Winter nights in Devon ! 

“ Hark the herald angels sing ”— 

Mother with her Cbristinasirg, 

Be yi all slidiu' ling-a-ring 
On our pond in Devon. 

And this is the en 1 : 

Home-brew z'der soft as cream, Haze of ashen logs, 

Our little roa ds like < herubim re und the fire-dogs : 

But hereaway—I coulel lia’ cried, ’twas just a goin' 
home, 

I seed un so distinckly when I yeard yon cricket drum. 
Here there be no winter days, 

Srme as home to Devon. 

Lever see tl e wood-fire blaze 
(lolly land of Devon !). 

He-e the niggers call me “ Zir ”— 

Oh, to ho a laboure', 

I’ack ajain »mid good cheer— 

Back to jolly Devon ! 

We shall hope to Lear from Mr. Irving’s muse again. 

In the same numler ef Jilacktcood Mr. W. Sichol writes 
entertainingly of the men who have kept a diary. His 
survey extends from Pepys to Grant Duff. “ To 1 men 
who have kept a diary,’ ” he soys in conclusion, “we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. They take us behind the scenes 
of character and achievement. They carry on the apostolic 
succession of experience. Pepys was the friend of Evelyn. 
Swift in his youth might have seen Evelyn in his age. 
Walpole in his boyhood might have behold Swift. Walpole 
wrote for the Berrys. The Berrys lived to know both 
Johnson and Robinson. Grant-Duff records his meeting 
with the latter.” 


An opportunity for a champion of the pun has arisen. 
Writing in Pearson's Magazine, Mr. W. L. Alden is more 
severe upon the practice of punning than, we feel, a 
humorist ought to be. He says : 

The essence of a pun consists in the resemblance in 
sound of one word to another. Why should a person be 
amused because a certain word sounds like a certain other 
word of a very different meaning P The answer to the 
conundrum, “ When is a door not a door ? ” is a fair illus¬ 
tration of the pun in all its native idiocy. The answer of 
course is “ When it’s ajar,” and the alleged joke of the 
answer consists in the fact that the word “ ajar ” sounds 
like the words “ a jar.” What is there in this resemblance 
in sound which is in the slightest degree funny ? 

If I were to say that a door is not a door when it is 
chopped up and burnt for firewood, my answer would be a 
comparatively sensible one, but people who regard the 
usual answer to the conundrum as amusing would rightly 
say that my answer was not at all funny. How this wide¬ 
spread delusion that there is humour or wit in the acci¬ 
dental resemblance of one word to another originated it is 
difficult to imagine. 

But Mr. Alden does not put the case fairly. A pun is 
more than that. In citing the riddle of the door he has 
brought forward not a good pun, as he should have done, 
but a feeble pun. Wo are not, however, just now con¬ 
cerned to stand up. for the pun; but we hope to see a 
reply to Mr. Alden. 


Mit. Colvin’s selections fr. m the letters tf Robert Louis 
Stevenson begin in the current Scribner's. The first instal¬ 
ment is juvenile, and relates for the most part to early 
engineering excursions. He writes to his mother in 1868 : 
“The Moonstone is frightfully interesting: isn’t the detec¬ 
tive prime ? ” And here is a good passage: 

I stood a long while on the cope watching the sea below 
me; I hear its dull, monotonous roar at this moment below 
the shrieking of the wind; and there came ever recurring 
to my mind the verse I am so fond of: 

But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea-billows are. 

Mr. Colvin remarks in bis introduction : “ Stevenson, in 
truth, never learnt to spell quite in a grown-up manner; 
and for this master of English letters a catarrh was apt 
to be a ‘ cattarrh,’ and a neighbor a 1 nieghbor,’ and 
literature ‘ litterature,’ to the end.” 


When the Stock Exchange takes to literature tho result 
is amusing, for though the form of humour most in vogue 
in “The House” is the practical joke, the written jest is 
by no means unattainable by the members. Some of 
them have just collaborated in producing a volume of 
articles and illustrations to be sold in aid of the Referee 
Children’s Dinner Fund. The Referee beiDg a sporting 
paper, the subject of “The House’s” book is sport of all 
kinds ; and as the Stock Exchange is the natural objective 
of illustrious athletes, there are here the opinions of some 
high authorities. In the cricket section wo find a good 
story, contributed by Mr. C. C. Clarke, of a village 
cricketer who being asked, during a particularly healthy 
lunch, if lie cared for the game as a game, replied, “ Yes, 
sir, thank’ee. This is summat like; but what I doan’t 
like is the scouting out a’tween the meals.” 


From the week’s dedications. Paul Sabatier’s Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi (translated by L. S. Houghton): 

To the Strasburuheus. 

Friends! 

At last here is this book which I told you about so long 
ago. Tho result is small indeed in relation to the 
endeavour, as I, alas ! see better than anyone. The widow 
of the Gospel put only one mite into the alms-box of the 
temple, but this mite, they tell us, won her Paradise. 
Accept the mite that I offer you to-day as God accepted 
that of the poor woman, looking not at her offering, but 
at her love, Feci quod polui, omnia dedi. 

Do not chide roe too severely for this long delay, for you 
arc somewhat its cause. Many times a day at Florence, 
at Assisi, at Rome, I have forgotten the document I had 
to study. Something in me seemed to have gone to flutter 
at your windows, and sometimes they opened. , . . One 
evening at St. Damian I forgot myself and remained long 
after sunset. An old monk came to warn me that the sanc¬ 
tuary was closed. “ Per Bacco ! ” be gently murmured 
as he led me away, all ready to receive my confidence, 
“ soguava d'amore o di tristitiaF ” Well, yes. I was 
dreaming of love and of sadness, for I was dreaming of 
Strasbourg. 
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Laurence Sterne 
is represented in 
the British Museum 
Autographs by a page 
of The Sentimental 
Journey. The lady 
mentioned is Eliza— 
Mrs. Eliza Draper— 
to whom he wrote: 
“I have brought 
your name Eliza! 
and picture into my 
work, where they 
will remain when 
you and I are at 
rest for ever. Some 
annotator or ex¬ 
plainer of my works 
in this place will 
take occasion to 
speak of the friend¬ 
ship which subsisted 
so long and faith¬ 
fully betwixt Yoriek 
and the lady he 
speaks of.” The 
date of the MS. 
from which our 
extract is taken is 
1767. 
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PORTION OF THE MS. OF STERNE’S “SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.” 


Elsewhere we give extracts from certain serious sum¬ 
maries of the literature of 1898. A would-be humorous 
article of a similar kind has appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
this week. This is the manner : 

On Novels. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s llelheek of Bnnnisdale .—The 
subject bad better not bo mentioned to Roman Catholics. 

Mr. George Moore’s Evelyn Lines .—The subject had 
better not be mentioned to Puritans. 

Mr. Henry James’s The 'Two Magics .—The subject had 
better not be mentioned at all. 

Ox Prnr.osornY. 

Prof. William James’s The Will to Believe .—Eclipse first 
and the rest nowhere. 

Bad philosophies when they die go to Oxford or the 
Front Ministerial Bench. 

Ox Poetry and Poets. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wesser. Poems .—Nature su'd to 
Mr. Hardy: “You shall not be a poet”; Mr. Hardy 
answered : “I will.” 


M. Zola’s story, La Fete d Coquerille, which was 
described by our Paris correspondent with so much spirit 
a few weeks ago, can, of course, be bought in London; 
and we mention the fact because it is pleasantly produced 
as a thin quarto in paper covers, and is illustrated by 
Andre Devambrez, whose drawings are delightful alike in 
humour and colour. The crazy old fishing village, the 
finding of the barrels of unknown liquor, and the ecstatic 
drunken enjoyment of their eontonts by the entire villago, 
from the cure down, are rendered with infinite spirit. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats’s forthcoming volume of poems is to 
boar tho title, The Wind Among the Reeds. This is running 
Mrs. Hinkson’s recent poetry book, The Wind Among the 
Trees , rather close. 

Jin. Algernon Ashton’s latest discovery is, so to speak, 
an accident. lie fared to Hampstead Churchyard to test 
tho inaccuracy of a report that Constable’s grave was 
neglected ; found it in good preservation ; and was turning 
away, when a tomb in a state of serious decay caught his 
vigilant gnze. Closer examination proved it to he that of 
Joanna Baillie (1762-1851). Says Mr. Ashton: “Joanna 
Baillie was not only distinguished herself, but she also 
had very distinguished relatives : she was the niece of the 
grent anatomists William and John Hunter, and sister of 
Matthew Baillie, likewise one of the greatest British 
physicians and anatomists. Are there, then, no living 
descendants of this illustrious family who will take the 
small trouble of restoring the tomb of Joanna Baillie ? ” 


From Mr. Clement (Scott’s programme : “I myself shall 
endeavour to be accurate when, at the dawn of the New 
Year, if all be well, I sit down in peace among my beloved 
books to write the story of the Drama of Yesterday and 
To-day. If I have sufficient health and strength, the book 
will be ready before the summer-time of 1899.” 


Among forthcoming hooks of reminiscences will he the 
Sketches from Memory of Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Artists 
have a knack of making their personal gossip very read- 
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able—more so tban the personal gossip of many professional 
literary men—and this may turn out to be a worthy com¬ 
panion of Mr. Frith’s engaging volumes. 

Another American change of title. Across the Atlantic 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins is called “ More 
Cargoes.” 


Bibliographical. 

Is Fenimore Cooper being read as largely by the young 
people of to-day as he was by boys when we ourselves 
were young? Surely he must have many readers, for 
there are frequent editions of his tales. The new illus¬ 
trated edition of the Leatherstocking Stories has suggested 
an essay by Mr. Kebbel in Macmillan's, and no doubt that 
essay will somewhat stimulate the demand for the stories, 
and others from the same hand. Meanwhile, the complete 
works of Cooper have been issued in New York and 
London twice, at least, in the nineties (in 1890 and in 
1895); while in the same space of time there have been 
reprints of The Spy, The Pilot, The Deerslayer, the Last of 
the Mohicans (1894 and 1896), The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
The Prairie, of the Leatherstocking series in uniform 
volumes (1890), and of other fictions by Cooper. Mr. 
Kebbel’s article, by the way, should be pointed out to 
boys, for it tells them the order in which the Leather- 
stocking Stories should be read — a matter of some 
importance if the tales are to be enjoyed to the full. 

All who are interested in dramatic literature will be 
glad to know that the text of “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest”—in which Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Aynes- 
worth, and Miss Irene Yanbrugh were so excellent at the 
St. James’s, and which most critics regarded as one of 
the brightest and most effervescent of modem comedies— 
is to be published before long by Mr. Leonard Smithers. 
Collectors of such work already have on their shelves the 
text of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” and of “ A Woman of 
No Importance,” published by Mr. Lane in 1893 and 
1894 respectively. In the last-named year appeared, also, 
the English version of “ Salome,” which had been printed 
in the original French in 1893. “An Ideal Husband” 
will, no doubt, be published in due course. 

If the spirit of Shakespeare is conscious of what goes 
on in the England which it used to inhabit, it must find a 
pleasant refuge from the censure of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and the patronage of Mr. William Archer in the in¬ 
exhaustible series of editions of the Works. No sooner is 
one such edition completed than another is announced. 
The latest is to be in ten volumes, with an introduction to 
each play and notes at the foot of the page. There is 
nothing new, I need hardly say, in this scheme, which was 
wrought out years ago in a single handy volume, since 
transformed into two volumes. Personally, I think that 
if there are to be notes at all they should be, as in the 
promised instance, at the foot of the page. Everything 
should be made easy to the student in these busy days. 

Many will be pleased to read the “Reminiscences” of 
Mrs. John Drew when they appear in Scribner's Magazine 
(prefaced by her son), but we must not hope to find in 
them many definite facts. Actors and actresses—especially 
actresses—hate dates. Look at the “Stray Memories” which 


Miss Ellen Terry wrote or dictated for the New Review, and 
look at the “Dramatic Opinions” which Mrs. Kendal wrote 
or dictated for Murray’s Magazine. They make, for many, 
delightful reading; but how vague are the references to 
the Where and the When ! A few players are indifferent 
to the flight of time, and frank about it; but not so the 
majority, who can rarely be pinned down to the exact year 
or place—unless printed record is too much for them. 

To judge from the letters he has addressed to a London 
morning newspaper, Mr. Walter Wood, author of Famous 
British War-Ships and their Commanders, appears to think 
that the conception of that book was absolutely novel. 
That it was not entirely so may, I think, be assumed from 
the fact that there was published, so long ago as 1863, 
a little book, entitled Famous Ships of the British Nary, 
which did an excellent work, I believe, in its own day- 
Mr. Wood’s suggestion, that Mr. Fitchett was indebted to 
his Famous British War-Ships in compiling Fights for the 
Flag, is not to me convincing. Compilers who go to the 
same sources for information are apt to tell very much the 
same story. 

The fact that Famous British War-Ships (1897) was 
anticipated—very largely—by Famous Ships of the British 
Nary (1863) is not of practical importance. Some subjects 
have to be treated afresh for everj T generation. Here, for 
example, is Mr. Murray Lane advertising a forthcoming 
work on The Royal Daughters of £ngland, regardless of the 
fact that the Misses Strickland dealt with at least a phase 
of the topic between forty and fifty years ago. In the 
interval much has happened in the way of historical 
research, and Mr. Lane is quite justified in giving us once 
more the stories of the Princesses of our Royal house. 

An undaunted versifier is Mr. Warwick Bond. I seem 
to remember that he prefaced his latest little volume of 
verse with a quite touching lament concerning the troubles 
of the minor poet. Yet I see he announces a new book— 
a dramatic poem, I think—called Zenobia, and I dare say 
we shall have more such works from his pen. Within the 
present decade he has given us The Dnmorials, and Other 
Poems, An Ode to the Sun, and Other Poems, At Stratford 
Festival, and so forth. He is quite right, I fancy: verse, 
to succeed, must be either very fine or very “ popular ” ; 
for the minor poet, apparently, there is less and less 
opportunity of being accepted. 

At last we are to have, in volume form, a selection from 
Mr. R. H. Hutton’s essays contributed to the Spectator. 
We already have Mr. Hutton’s Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers (in two volumes, 1894) and his Modern Guides of 
English Thought in Faith (1887), which were accepted as 
welcome supplements to his elder Essays Theological and 
Literary. It was, however, obvious that much good work 
of his lay embedded in the columns of the Spectator, from 
which it was proper that it should be rescued. 

“ The Duchess of Malfi ” has been performed in London 
at a date comparatively recent. The prologue, however, 
which Mr. Swinburne has written for the play, and which 
appears in the current Nineteenth Century, was not com¬ 
posed for that representation. It is a purely spontaneous 
tribute, which has had its basis in Mr. Swinburne’s well- 
known enthusiasm for the Elizabethan drama. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

William Watson : a Retrospect. 

The Collided Poems of William Watson. (John Lane. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Mk. William Watson now takes his place among the 
poets who have so far passed the test of time as to step 
into a collective edition. He has stood his limitation, and 
the tribunes (which, by interpretation, is the critics) endow 
him with the people’s voices. Nor is Mr. Watson, we 
imagine, Coriolanus enough to find them anything but 
“ most sweet voices.” The critic who casts a retrospective 
eye over this well-filled volume will not deny that he has 
deserved his popularity. There is enough to be popular, 
enough for ballast, and enough to endure. A posy might 
he made from it of things complete and excellent. Mr. 
Watson has been hailed as the inheritor of Wordsworth’s 
tradition. For our part we are sorry that he should so 
have been hailed. It tends to encourage his chief danger, 
the fluency which would have wrecked the Rydal master 
had he been a lesser man, and marred him seriously as it 
was. It is not when Mr. Watson is sedulously reminding 
us that his initials are W. W.—not then is it we most 
admire him. Nor do we consider his best power Words¬ 
worthian. His austerity is of a more cold and classical 
cast than Wordsworth’s : in the sparse poems which are 
touched with warmer tinge there is a breath of romance 
quite alien to the elder poet. He has nothing of Words¬ 
worth’s subtle pathos, nor that sudden and most secret 
magic which every now and again transfigures Words¬ 
worth’s most unconsidered speech. Mr. Watson’s general 
style, at its best, is marmoreal. 

It is possible, from most of his longer poems, to quote 
nobly-wrought stanzas, striking phrases. Yet the total 
effect is apt to be weakened by the too ready flow which 
dilutes them with weaker verses. “ The Raven’s Shadow ” 
is a sample. Down to the last three stanzas the thought 
is watered by fluency. Then, in the closing couplet of the 
ante-penultimate stanza, there is a felicitous change, and 
the poem ends finely, redeemingly : 

Though the flowers be faultless made, 

Perfectly to live and die— 

Though the bright clouds bloom and fade 
Flow’rlike ’midst a meadowy sky— 

Where this raven roams forlorn, 

Veins of midnight flaio the mom. 

He not less will croak and croak 
As he ever caws and caws, 

Till the starry dance be broke. 

Till the sphery pecan pause, 

And the universal chime 
Falter out of tune and time. 

Coils the labyrinthine sea, 

Duteous to the lunar will, 

But some discord stealthily 
Vexes the world-ditty still, 

And the bird that caws and caws 
Clasps creation with his claws. 

The felicitous phrasing of the line we have italicised 
strikes the closing note at once. “ The Father of the 
Forest,” full of noble passages, exhibits the same mixture. 
A little compression would make it a much finer poem. 


This is, of course, a fault on the right side for popular 
comprehension, which will pardon any amount of expan¬ 
sion, but is relentless towards faults of compression. Let 
us, however, turn to the poems in which Mr. Watson 
finds himself completely. He is a master of criticism in 
verse, whether literary or political. Not a deep thinker, 
it is an advantage to him, so to speak, to have his material 
ready-made; he is suited by an objective theme. In the 
political sonnet he excels, for the sonnet form also curbs 
his tendency to expansion. The three sonnets called “ The 
World in Armour ” are all excellent, and the last extremely 
fine, worthy of a master. Both it and the admirable 
sonnet to Tennyson are too well known, however, for 
quotation. One could wish he had practised the sonnet 
in general more. Of the sonnet’s spirit, though not the 
sonnet’s form, are the felicitous blank-verse lines on 
Landor’s Hellenics. But if we were to choose a specimen 
of Mr. Watson’s austere vein at its highest, it would be 
the beautiful marble lyric, “ Lux Perdita” : 

Thine were the weak, slight hands 
That might have taken this strong soul, and bent 
Its stubborn substance to thy soft intent, 

And bound it unresisting, with such bands 
As not the arm of envious heaven had rent. 


Thine were the calming eyes 
That round my pinnace could have stilled the sea, 

And drawn thy voyager home, and bid him be 
Pure with their pureness, with their wisdom wise, 
Merged in their light, and greatly lost in thee. 

But thou—thou passed’st on. 

With whiteness clothed of dedicated days, 

Cold, like a star; and me in alien ways 

Thou leftest, following life’s chance lure, where shone 

The wandering gleam that beckons and betrays. 

The last stanza is of a stately, calm perfection, which 
recalls the best classic traditions. Mr. Watson has there 
had a great moment: and in like vein is the lyric called 
“ The Sovereign Poet.” 

Beautiful, in a different way, is the whole of the “ Ode to 
Mav.” We must find room for the last half: 

For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men. 

Earth, that was virginal then, 

Vestal fire to his fire, 

Silent her bosom and coy; 

But the strong god sued and pressed, 

And born of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 


And the triumph of him that begot, 
And the travail of her that bore, 
Behold, they are evermore 
As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendour and fame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres. 


O bright irresistible lord, 

We are fruit of Earth’s womb, each one, 
And fruit of thy loins, O Sun, 

Whence first was the seed outpoured. 
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To thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden thy Father to see, 

"Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Art greater and older than we. 

Thou art but as a word of his speech, 

Thou art but as a wave of his hand; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
’Twixt tide and tide on his beach ; 

Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of his soul: 

Thou are lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the "Whole.” 

There is an ardour in that, alien to the usual spirit of Mr. 
Watson’s muse. But, indeed, the very greatest of his 
odes, that to “Autumn,” is in a vein more like Keats than 
Wordsworth. We are sorry that its length forbids us 
to quote this rich and fervid poom. Let us be content 
with a most lovely little lyric, the subtlest thing that Mr. 
Watson has written, to our mind. 

Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls, 

The wastes of shop thou makest fair; 

Bright o’er the ridge of durkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair. 

The mom renews its golden birth : 

Thou with the vanquished night dost fade, 

Aud leiv’st the ponderable earth 
Less real than thy shade. 

There is the innermost mystery and regret of all 
vision in this exquisite poem. Every now and again, 
indeed, as we traverse Mr. Watson’s book, there 
break through the sedate Wordsworthian manner which 
is his choice, his deliberate ideal, gleams of the 
romantic muse, tokens of a gift of fancy which is too 
seldom suffered to quit its cage. The “Autumn” and the 
lyric we have quoted are the supreme exhibition of this 
more blossomy mood. But one finds it even in a casual 
touch like 

Bid me no more to leave unkissed 
That rose-wreathed porch of pearl. 

To conclude: in so far as he is derivative, Mr. Watson 
makes defence of himself, at once frank, humble, and 
dignified, in the Apologia with which he fittingly ends this 
volume. Betrospect exhibits a poet conscientious, crafts¬ 
manlike, steady in worthy aim ; who, if he does not always 
touch the heights to which his eyes are lifted, in a choice 
number of poems attains them perfectly; while the total 
range of accomplishment covered by these elect poems is 
greater than mere recollection could have prepared us to 
surmise. For we have omitted from this brief and neces¬ 
sarily inadequate survey his poems on poets, which carry 
the critical nineteenth century spirit with such novelty into 
verse; nor have we touched upon many long poems 
appealing for attention—the well-known “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” or the striking “ Dream of Man,” for instance. We 
have rather dwelt upon the less familiar side of his genius; 
in which, paradoxically, he nevertheless seems to us to 
achieve his most beautiful and complete successes. This 
collection, bringing to focus the best of his work, is a 
distinct gain to all who have followed his career with 
admiration and sympathy, justifying the esteem he has 
conquered by patient and self-respecting labour. 


The Grandeur that was Rome. 


Homan Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. (Macmillan. 12 s. net.) 

There is more than a frigid rhetoric in the famous appeal 
of Symmaehus to Yalentinian for the restoration of the 
Altar of Victory in the Senate House of Borne: “We 
implore peace for the gods of our country, for our native 
gods. It is but just to recognise, beneath varying wor¬ 
ships, one sole Divinity. We behold the same stars; we 
share the same heavens; the same world embraces us. 
What matters it in what manner each man seeks the 
truth ? A single road is not enough whereby to arrive at 
the mighty mystery.” Strangely moving, the appeal of 
the dethroned deities, in the name of tolerance, to the 
Galileean victor: dona nobis pacem ! Strangely touching, 
the voice of ancient Borne lamenting her vanished past; 
her eyes bent backward, refusing to foresee her Christian 
empire and spiritual conquest of the world ! It is a period 
of profoundly human interest, that century which saw the 
end of the Western Empire under the rule of a little 
child bearing the pathetic and ironic name of Bomulus 
Augustulus. Mr. Dill’s work upon it is well worthy to 
stand beside M. Boissier’s La Fin du Paganisms, and higher 
praise we have not to give. His erudition does not 
cumber him: his style is lucid and attractive, his judgment 
is impartial and sympathetic, he gives life and reality to 
a most crowded, various, puzzling passage of time. He 
invests Symmaehus, Ausonius, Sidonius, and their con¬ 
temporaries with the charm of intimate personality; while 
his general appreciations and descriptions of the age are as 
skilful as they are learned. That he once writes Pro¬ 
pertius for Persius is probably the one positive blemish 
upon his very welcome volume. 

Profani si quid bene dixerunt , non aspernandum. This 
utterance of St. Augustine expresses the continuity of feel¬ 
ing with which Latin Christendom regarded the arts and 
sciences, laws and institutions of pagan Borne. To such 
ecumenical minds as his the empire of Borne was the 
creation of Divine providence, second only to the theocracy 
of Israel. Both were preparations for the Christian Church 
and Gospel, both venerable and august. Despite fanatics 
and extremists, it was impossible for Christianity to make 
tabula rasa of tho historic past. Augustine had Virgil in his 
veins, Jerome was laughably shocked at his own inveterate 
Ciceronianism; their views of the pagan epochs were 
enlightened and large. “If these books agree with the 
Koran, they are superfluous; if not, they are pernicious: 
let them then be burned ! ” But not in the manner of the 
Caliph Omar at Alexandria did the wisest of the Christian 
leaders deal with the sages and singers of antiquity. They 
found in the workings of Providence something not 
unlike a law of progress and evolution, an orderly 
unfolding of Divine purpose, and they did not think 
that for Christians the world must date, in all 
things, from the birth of Christ. The accusation 
that Christianity was inimical to the empire and re¬ 
sponsible for its weakness, that the Catholic Church could 
come to no terms with the ancient civility, that her 
inil ienco was b. rbarising and effeminate, that the Boinan 
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world was perishing of the Christian faith, produced the 
magnificent Be Civitate Bei of Augustine, with its pedantic 
pendant, the History of Orosius. If Home be in mortal 
sickness, she has her own degeneracy to thank for it, her 
falling away from her pristine spirit; but greater than 
the City of the World, which, as Rutilius sings, had made 
of orbs one urbs, is the City of God “ not mado with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” whereof all are citizens in Christ. 
Augustine’s mind was of imperial cast, and he towers in 
an age of littleness. But what was this age, in whicli 
Paganism still wore the senatorial robe, in which there 
were pagan sceptics and sceptical Christians, in which 
superstition ran riot and all looks chaotic ? An age in 
which the “ barbarians ” play their great part of “ casting 
the kingdoms old into another mould ”; an age of 
perplexed transition and fermentation ; an age in labour 
with new times and things; an uncomfortable, aching, 
fascinating age. In spite of incessant legislation, an age 
of infinite social and official corruption; in spite of deep 
reverence for education, an age of elegant dilettantism 
and rhetoric, of conventional preciosity; an age stricken 
with mental nervelessness, lacking originality, magna¬ 
nimity, greatness, and, while crying out for its Carlylean 
“ man,” never discovering him. An age, as Tacitus 
called his own, of Be uni ira in rem Romanani , and an age 
of Gesta Bei per Francos and other “ barbarians.” And in 
the midst of the confusion we contemplate, with amuse¬ 
ment and amazement, half contemptuous, half sympathising, 
the figures so vividly portrayed by Mr. Dill. They are 
the victims of rhetoric, of the tyranny of words, of style 
leading substance captive; with infinite pains they attain 
to saying nothing to the glory of culture. 

Aiming at a last refinement of stylo, heirs of Greek 
and Roman ages, they do not approach to even the rude 
felicity of Ennius ; living amid wars and the rumour of 
wars, at a time when the world was in upheaval and 
unrest, they write, these men of the world, as though they 
lived in an earthly paradise of prccieux ridicules. Sym- 
machus held offices of high dignity, and led the Senate; 
Ausonius rose from a provincial professoriate to posts of 
splendid rank ; Sidonius was a bishop ; yet it is the rarest 
thing to find in their writings any strong and serious trace 
of social, religious, political, national feeling—anything of 
the old Roman gravitas or pietas or tirtus. The rise and 
fall of emperors, the advent of invaders, the turmoil and 
tumult of the times, provoke from them scarce any 
utterance instinct with manly vigour and reality. By 
the side of their great Roman predecessors they are 
as dancers beside athletes. Even Ausonius, at his 
best, cannot rise above an imperturbable prettiness; 
and he was something of a true poet, much of a true 
scholar, and a man of wide experience. The letters of 
Symmaclius, says Yillemain, “ elegantes et ingenieuses, 
sont steriles de faits et de sentiments ” ; such sterility 
marks an age of decadence. But the last hundred years 
of the Western Empire, though full of rottenness and 
decay, were stirring and arousing ; yet, except in Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, they yield us little better than 
feeble pomposity, dainty affectation, and rhetoric. St. 
Paulinus of Nola, young, rich, accomplished, retires from 
the world: his master and friend, Ausonius, begs him to 


return in the name of the Muses. Paulinus, a man of 
beautiful character and strong will, declines in language 
worthy of our Georgian poets laureate ; Phoebus and 
Delos jostle Christ and the Day of Judgment. There is 
a certain pathos in this clinging to the forms of pagan 
culture, this recognition of “ the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome ” : we are reminded of 
the austere Savonarola, strengthened in his resolve to 
flee the world by a line of Yirgil. On all sides, and 
notably in Southern Gaul, we find an amiable, earnest, 
slightly ludicrous pre-occupation with letters and learning: 
upon this ground pagan and Christian oould meet, could 
revere together the golden ages of antiquity and the 
genius of Rome. But, except in the matter of mutual 
charity, they did so to very little purpose, though with 
praiseworthy intent. 

The late paganism of the empire, from Constantine’s 
Edict of Toleration in 313, up to its sinking underground 
and passing into a kind of folk-lore, is singularly inter¬ 
esting. What kept an educated man from accepting 
Christianity ; at least, in name ? Many Christians wore 
their faith lightly, and easily cast it off. Ausonius, to put 
it gently, was not an ardent Christian. It is still a 
question whether Boethius, born at the very death of the 
Western Empire, was Christian or not. To be a Christian 
was a worldly advantage : to be a pagan was, at least at 
certain times and under certain emperors, a criminal 
offence. Christianity was no longer an obscure, illiterate 
Jewish superstition: it wore the purple; it possessed the 
learning of the ancients; it largely “reconciled” Plato 
with the Gospel; it had no enmity against art; it was 
liberal and humane ; it showed itself consistent with 
cultivated society and civil government. The very 
earliest work of Christian apologetics in Latin — the 
Octavius of Minueius Felix, contemporary with Ter- 
tullian—is written by a cultured convert in a tone of 
winning suavity and grace. What was there in imperial 
paganism to retain its adherents when approached by a 
philosophical, courteous, candid Christianity '? Paganism 
among the pagani, the rustic villagers, was doubt¬ 
less the primitive, ancestral faith of Numa; but the 
senators, consuls, prefects, lecturers, men of letters, 
in Rome and the great provincial centres, assuredly 
held no such simply natural a faith as that. How 
was it that, “ philosophe et homme d’etat, Symmaque 
defendait, au milieu du sieclo de Theodose, la culte et la 
theogonie de Numa ” ? It was largely an unconscious 
mysticism of feeling about Rome, the City of the World. 
Could the Papacy be transferred from Rome, it would take 
many generations to transfer to another place the Catholic 
feeling of devotion. Ave Roma Lnmortahs ! And the 
patrician, scholarly, official classes of the fourth and fi fth 
centuries included many to whom the long’glory of Rome 
was a religion, and her genius the true D.O.M. They did 
not refuse to acknowledge many divinities, nor to hold 
vague semi-Platonic theosophies; but Christianity was 
exclusive, while claiming catholicity. They felt that it was 
no religion for gentlemen of Rome ; noblesse oblige , and 
it was not for them to renounce the faith which had wingod 


the Roman eagles. An high-bred superiority marks the 
attitude of such men as Symmachus, a courteous disdain for 
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the new popular creed—something of that hauteur which 
animated the nobles of France before their fall, even 
when they foresaw it. In some, forms of oriental devotion, 
sanctioned by long prescription, supplied the needs of the 
spirit. Some, sceptics at heart, found paganism easier 
than Christianity. Not a few shared, with better reason, 
the views of Smollett’s friend, who, “ being in the 
Campidoglio at Rome, made up to the bust of Jupiter, 
and, bowing very low, exclaimed in the Italian language, 
‘ I hope, sir, if ever you get your head above water again, 
you will remember that I paid my respects to you in your 
adversity.’ ” For amid the shock of barbarian invasion 
and the profound catastrophe of the taking of Rome, 
men’s minds were moved to speculate upon the cause of 
such calamities: it was but natural to see in them the 
wrath of offended Olympus, or the impotence of the 
Christian Heaven. Again, the sophistical education 
of the day was debilitating: it tended to produce 
indiSerentism. 

Without wholly damning this “last century” as one 
of corruption, we may call it one of those ages in which 
men are inclined, not to grapple with its distress and 
disease, but to say, with languid resignation, “It will last 
our time.” So died out, with Romulus Augustulus, the 
empire of the Ctesars. The next to wear the crown of the 
West will be a “barbarian,” but a mightily enlightened 
one : Carolus Magnus, a true Cresar, worthy to inaugurate 
with glory the Middle Age. 


Well Written. 

Government and Democracy , and Other JEesays. By John 
Jay Chapman. (Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a brilliant little book. Mr. Chapman wields a 
razor-edge of forcible statement, and he is inspired by a 
moral passion that makes his utterance a breathing, vital 

thing. The volume 
arose, he tells you, 
“out of an attempt 
to explain an elec¬ 
tion,” and the key 
to it all is in the 
opening essay on 
“ Politics.” This is 
the most complete 
and scathing indict¬ 
ment of American 
corruption that we 
' iV have ever read, and 
' it is in the compass 
| J . of forty-six pages. 

In this space Mr. 
Chapman turns tho 
whole fabric of a 
society inside out 
like an old glove. 

“ Misgovemment 
in the United 
States,” says Mr. Chapman, “is an incident in the 
history of commence. It is part of the triumph of 



JOHN J. CHAPMAN. 


industrial progress.” The close of the war left the 
country divided into two bitterly hostile parties, Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans. The original bone of contention 
was removed, but the organisations remained. And 
bit by bit, during thirty years, the forces of capital 
seized on these and wrested them to their own ends. Mr. 
Chapman takes as an example a small country town 
through which ran a railroad, and shows with remorseless 
analysis how that railroad, working through a sharp local 
attorney, with unlimited powers of bribery at his back, 
gradually got control of the politics of that town. First 
one party organisation is manipulated and put in the hands 
of a “ boss,” or paid wire-puller. Then the other follows, 
and the two are played off against each other as the 
capitalist desires. Ultimately the process is complete. 
“The town is now ruled by a Happy Family. Stable 
equilibrium has been reached at last. Commercialism is 
in control. Henceforth the railroad company pays the 
bills for keeping up both party organisations, and it re¬ 
ceives care and protection from whichever party is 
nominally in power.” What Mr. Chapman here describes 
as occurring on a small scale has happened on a large 
scale in almost every State and every municipality in 
America. In New York, in particular, the vast Democratic 
organisation of Tammany Hall is the tool of the mercantile 
interests. And the same interests equally control the 
opposing organisation of the Republicans. The two party 
bosses, curtly described as Croker and Platt, face each 
other with the wink of Roman augurs. Whichever wins 
at the polls, the result is the same. “ It has always been 
the ear-mark of an enterprise of the first financial magni¬ 
tude in Now York that it subscribed to both campaign 
funds.” 

After describing the system and briefly indicating 
its effects upon the standards of municipal and personal 
morality, Mr. Chapman turns to the hope of reform. For 
there is, and has been for some time, a strong reform 
movement growing up in the heart of New York itself. 
Business men, professional men, literary men have banded 
themselves together into bodies known as “ Good Govern¬ 
ment Clubs” for the express purpose of promoting 
reform. Hitherto they have been notoriously unsuccessful 
at the polls. In the recent mayoralty election Mr. Low 
only polled half the Tammany vote. Mr. Chapman thinks 
that the reformers have gone to work in the wrong way. 
They have attempted to work on the old party lines, to 
meet corruption with its own weapons. They have not 
thrown themselves unreservedly enough upon idealism, 
have not realised that their function must be for some 
time that of educators, rather than of statesmen. The 
pendulum, he declares, has swung in the right direction, 
but the men of the future still need a policy: above all, 
they still need a political philosophy. They have been 
exploited by commercialism, but they have not been under¬ 
mined. “ The grip of commerce is growing weaker, the 
voice of conscience louder. A phase in our history is 
passing away. That phase was predestined from the 
beginning. ... We see that our institutions were par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to this disease of commercialism, and 
that the sickness was acute, but that it was not mortal. 
Our institutions survived,” 
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Starting, then, from the conclusions of this opening 
essay, and fortifying himself by the psychological doctrines 
■which underlie the teaching of Froebel, Mr, Chapman 
sets himself to sketch a system of political and social 
morality conceived on lines at once individualistic and 
altruistic. The whole hook is freshly thought out and, 
to our mind, admirably put. It is full of pregnant sug¬ 
gestive phrases, of ironic flashlights on the society it 
condemns. What could be better than the whole descrip¬ 
tion of the deadening effect of commercial dishonesty on 
the whole of American life and American letters ? At the 
club no man will express an opinion on the most in¬ 
different subject. His daily avocations make him furtive. 
The thing is like a deadly blight on all humane activity. 
“The second-rate quality of all our letters and verse is 
due to the same cause. The intellectual integrity is under¬ 
mined. The literary man is concerned for what ‘ will go,’ 
like the reformer who is half politician. The attention of 
every one in the United States is on some one else’s 
opinion, not on truth.” There is a very interesting 
passage on the absence in America of that “reservoir of 
spiritual power ” which, according to Mr. Chapman, has 
“ turned the tide of commercialism in England,” and has 
produced in London a body of men and women who 
“work like beavers in its reform.” But it is precisely 
such large-brained, large-souled books as this of Mr. 
Chapman’s which go to create such reservoirs of spiritual 
power. He has our God-speed in his wrestle with the 
Augean stables. 


Mr. Runciman’s Musical Essays. 

Old Scores and New Readings. By J. F. Bunciman. (The 
Unicom Press.) 

The name of Mr. J. F. Bunciman is one that has headed 
a hundred alarums and excursions into the camps of many 
complacent and over-content warriors. During the past 
few years he has been the terror of the Academic school 
of musical expression, of old-fashioned and perfunctory 
criticism, and of that ignorance which is never so happy as 
when it is engaged in labelling a difference of view with 
the same name. He has keen and incisive cleverness; he 
is a musician to the finger-tips; he has independence of 
thought and of expression, and he is as courageous as a 
Viking. Having premised so much it would be absurd to 
deny that he has the defects of his qualities highly deve¬ 
loped. If he is clever, he is sometimes consciously 
paradoxical; if he is a fine musician, he sometimes makes 
his music too personal an affair; if he is fearlessly inde¬ 
pendent, he sometimes mistakes unwarrantable satire for 
frankness of utterance; and, finally, if he is courageous, 
with no trace of cowardice or of compromise in him, 
he is inclined to forget that courage and refinement 
of sympathy are not always of necessity playing as 
respondent and co-respondent in the Divorce Court. 
Well, that being said, Mr. Bunciman has just submitted 
to the world a volume containing some of his more 
elaborate musical essays that have been published of recent 
years in the pages of the Saturday Review , the New Review, 
and the Dome. In such collected form, we should be 


inclined to say that not since the time of Berlioz has so 
individual and so keenly clever a collection of papers 
on music been placed before the public. Mr. Bunciman, 
indeed—perhaps somewhat arrogantly—claims, in a rather 
too personal dedication to Mr. Frank Harris, that “this is 
the first time that a critic has shut off no part of himself 
from the influence of music, and has kept back no part of 
the resulting impression of the effect, produced by music 
upon his entire human soul.” That is, we submit, a little 
grotesque. Berlioz did it, and Wagner did it; and Berlioz, 
at all events, was a master of letters ; whereas we are not 
quite sure that it can be fully allowed to Mr. Bunciman 
that he has, without the intrusion of prejudice, really 
accomplished this feat; and though he writes exceedingly 
well, at all events for every purpose that he has in view—• 
sometimes in this respect his felicity is marvellous—he 
cannot be described as a master of letters. We speak 
now, of course, from a somewhat high and exclusive 
literary point of view. 

From what we have already written, it will be gathered 
that the actual essays under consideration come to the reader 
with a double meaning—a meaning of welcome and of 
(shall we say it?) a slight repulsion. They fall more or 
less into just these two sections. Those on Purcell, Haydn, 
Schubert, “TheFlying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” “Tris¬ 
tan,” “ Siegfried,” Brahms and Dvorak seem to us to be 
brilliant, adequate, and distinguished by wonderful direct¬ 
ness and straightness of insight. The Purcell, we are 
inclined to think, is the best of all. Here Mr. Bunciman 
is on ground which he not only knows extremely well, but 
which also is sufficiently remote to keep him more or less 
from those contemporary quarrels in which he has ever 
been a foremost fighter. Thus he writes of his beloved 
English composer — as he calls him, “ our last great 
musician” : 

Purcell is also a chief, though not the chief, among song* 
writers. And he stands in the second place by reason of 
the very faculty which places him among the first of instru¬ 
mental and choral writers. That dominating picturesque 
power of his, that tendency to write picturesque melodies 
as well as picturesque movements, compelled him to treat 
the voice as he treated any other instrument, and he writes 
page on page which would be at least as effective on any 
other instrument; and as more can be got out of the voice 
than out of any other instrument, and the tip-top song¬ 
writers got all out that could be got out, it follows that 
Purcell is below them. But only the very greatest of them 
have beaten him, and he often, by sheer perfection of 
phrases, runs them very close. 

That is a luminous bit of criticism, despite the somewhat 
casual form—note the repetition of “ got ” three times and 
“ out ” four times within a few lines—in which it is uttered. 
But there is little in this essay that is not masterly, from 
the critical standpoint. The “ Lohengrin ” article, again, is 
a beautiful piece of work, in which Mr. Bunciman has 
really caught the central idea of the opera from a new and 
fresh point of view. His feeling for the river that flows 
from Monsalvat to Brabant seems to us to be a really fine 
excursion into the shores of romantic criticism. The 
“ Note on Brahms,” too, is excellent, distinguishing as it 
does, in admirable fashion, the pretentious from the real in 
that over-praised musician, and discovering where the true 
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poignancy of Brahms* tragic utterance lay, in the reali¬ 
sation, that is, of his own want of inspiration. But Mr. 
ltuuciman is not unfair: 

It must be remembered that all bis music is irreproach¬ 
able from the technical point of view. Brahms is certainly 
with Bach, Mozart, and Wagner in point of musicianship ; 
in fact, these'four^might be called) the greatest masters of 
sheer music who have lived. A Brahms score is as won¬ 
derful as a Wagner score; from beginning to end there is 
not a misplacedj note nor a trace of weakness; and one 
stands amazed before the consummate workmanship of the 
thing. The only difference between the Wagner score and 
the Brahms score is, that while the former is always alive 
the latter is sometimes alive too, but more frequently as 
dead as a door-mat. 

Among the less keen, or (at any rate) less pleasant essays 
of the book we must rank first of all that on “Parsifal.” 
It strikes throughout, as it seems to us, a false, even 
perhaps a braggart, note, and the braggart note is nearly 
always insincere. Mr. Bunciman sets out on what seems 
to be a little tour de force of his own, and for some reason 
or another he does not carry his theory off brilliantly 
enough. Done with a Stevensonian lightness, the attempt 
to prove “ Parsifal ” an immoral work might have been 
amusing ; as a matter of fact, it succeeds in being a little 
dismal. The Verdi article, again, is too slight to support 
all the theory that he burthens it with, and once more that 
is because his manner of writing does not here quite suit 
the matter in hand. In a word, we are forced for a con¬ 
clusion upon Mr. Bunciman’s literary style. Por his own 
particular purpose, to express his deeply felt and original 
views on music, it is absolutely adequate and peculiarly 
personal. Where he essays the easy manner of the man 
of letters, as, for example, in the dedication, and writes 
for the sake of his words, he does not reach his right level 
of excellence; and you can always discover when he has 
wandered a little way from his real self by these subtle 
differences (as you may put it) in his elocution. His book 
remains, however, a living contribution to the musical 
literature of the times. 


The Prettiest Beguiiement. 

bream bays . By Kenneth Grahame. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

Mb. Kenneth Gh.vhame’s bream bays is an extension of 
liis Golden Age. It has the same qualities, the same 
charm. Hence there is not much that is fresh to say 
about it. Perhaps it is, by a shade, not so good ; but the 
shade is of the slightest, and to all those who ask for fun 
before everything cite new volume will stand as the better. 
For ourselves, we have read it with pure and rippling 
delight, and we now feel in no mood for anything but 
praise. Because—when a gentleman devotes his leisure 
to so gay and innocent an employment as remembering 
his childhood, and recording his memories with wit and 
delicate literary art, there seems to us no call for anything 
else. He makes no challenge. He merely says; “ If 
you are for pretty beguiiement, try this”} and having 
tried it, we admit the beguiiement, and recommend it to 
ethers. There are tender, fragile books which it is a 


mistake to “ review ” in the ordinary way, and bream 
bays is conspicuous among them. 

The peculiar joy of bream bays is Harold. In The 
Golden Age he did some beautiful things, notably in “The 
Burglars,” but in bream Days he is continually busy and 
persuasive. Here, from “Dies Irio,” a sketch of one of 
those days when nothing ever goes right, is a glimpse of 
Harold at a favourite game : 

Somewhat disheartened, I made my way downstairs and 
out into the sunlight, where I found Harold playing con¬ 
spirators by himself on the gravel. He had dug a small 
hole in the walk, and had laid an imaginary train of powder 
thereto; and as he sought refugo in the laurels from the 
inevitable explosion, I heard him murmur, “ ‘ My God ! ’ 
said the Czar, ‘ my plans are frustrated ! ’ ” It seemed an 
excellent occasion for being a black puma. Harold liked 
black pumas, on the whole, as well as any animal we were 
familiar with. So I launched myself on him, with the 
appropriate howl, rolling him over on the gravel. 

Life may be said to be composed of things that come 
off and things that don’t come off. This thing, unfor¬ 
tunately, was one of the things that didn’t come off. 
From beneath me I heard a shrill cry of, “ Oh! it’s my 
sore knee.” And Harold wriggled himself free from the 
puma’s clutches, bellowing dismally. Now, I honestly 
didn’t know he had a sore knee, and what’s more, he 
knew I didn’t know that he had a sore knee. According 
to boy ethics, therefore, his attitude was wrong, sore knee 
or not, and no apology was due from me. I made half¬ 
way advances, however, suggesting we should lie in 
ambush by the edge of the pond and cut off the ducks as 
they waddled down in simple, unsuspecting single file, then 
hunt them as bisous Hying over the vast prairie. . . . But 
Harold would none of my overtures, and retreated to the 
house wailing with full lungs. 

Mr. Grahame goes on to tell how this rebuff, coming upon 
so many others, was the last straw. He left the garden, 
an Ishmael. Yet “ somewhere in the world, I felt sure, 
justice and sympathy still resided. There were places 
called pampas, for instance, that sounded well. League 
upon league of grass, with just an occasional wild horse, 
and not a relation within the horizon! ” 

In “ Mutabile Semper ” Harold is discovered at another 
pursuit. While the others are painting or musing upon 
love Harold is composing a “ death-letter.” A death- 
letter is practically a will, a disposal of personal estate. 
Harold’s death-letter ran thus : 

my dear edward when I die I leave all my muny to you 
my walkiu sticks wips my crop my sord and gun bricks 
forts and all things i have goodbye my dear charlotte when 
i die I leave you my wach and cumpus and pencel case my 
salors and camperdown my pictares and evthing goodbye 
your loving brother armen my dear Martha I love you 
very much i leave you my garden my mice and rabets 
my plants in pots when I die please take care of them my 
dear. 

Selina, it may be remarked, objected to her exclusion. “ I 
don’t care,” said Harold; “I teas going to leave you some¬ 
thing, but I shan’t now ’cos you tried to read my death- 
letter before I was dead ” (there had been a fearful fight). 
“Then I’ll write a death-letter myself,” retorted Selina, 
“and I shan’t leave you a single thing!” Selina, how¬ 
ever, though thoroughly worsted in this particular story, 
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has her own glorious moments, and the account of her 
celebration of Trafalgar Day is one of the best things of 
the book. 

Here we must leave this charming little work. We 
have said nothing of Mr. Grahame’s sympathy with 
child nature, his penetration and kindly humour; but 
that is because we have said these things before. They 
are commonplaces. 


A Political Pilgrimage. 

Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. By Lord Wark- 
worth, M.P. (Edward Arnold. 21s.) 

Lord Warkwortii, whose Oxford career was one of the 
most distinguished of recent times, undertook an expedi¬ 
tion last year in company with Lord Eneombe, Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, and Mr. Lionel Holland, from 
Angora, through Armenia and Kurdistan, to Mosul. The 
country was still unquiet after the massacres, and the 
four Englishmen found the way barred with trilling 
obstructions. They persevered, and were able to pass 
safely through some very dangerous parts, and to acquire 
a first-hand knowledge—what few Europeans have pos¬ 
sessed. The main object of the journey was political, and 
the political conclusion is of great interest. Lord Wark- 
worth insists upon what may now be regarded as a proven 
fact—the political nature of the massacres. He analyses 
with much shrewdness the Turkish attitude towards 
England and Hussia. He confesses himself frankly a 
Turcophil, but he has no roseate hopes for a reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Turkish empire from within. In all his 
judgments he is moderate, reasonable, and well-informed. 

But the book is not a political treatise. It seems to us 
that the travellers must have been hampered by their 
means of information. To make their results practically 
valuable, names and details would need to be apponded; 
but this could scarcely be done without a direct betrayal 
of confidence. Hence the book is as much the itine¬ 
rary of a man of culture as the record of a political 
student. The antiquities on the route—classical, Christian, 
mediaeval—are described by the author with a scholar’s 
enthusiasm. He finds Perrot in an error concerning the 
“ Hittite ” palace at Boghaz Keni, and on another point he 
joins issue with Mr. Hogarth. He tells a curious story to 
illustrate the local prejudice against the ascent of Ararat. 
“ Ararat,” said an Armenian priest on the road between 
Erzeroum and Bayazid, “is the birthplace of mankind; 
and we know, on the authority of our Saviour’s own words 
to Nicodemus, that a man cannot enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be bom ”—“ a quotation of Scrip¬ 
ture,” says Lord Warkworth, “ which, like so many others 
of its kind, would be more convincing if the quotation were 
borne out by the text! ” Towards the end of the journey 
he found an Arab patriarch who was immensely flattered 
because some religious body in America had conferred on 
him a distinction called the “ Crown of Thoms.” The book 
does not profess to be a picturesque history, but the style 
has a vivacity of its own, and now and then we get a 
cleanly-drawn picture. Take this : 


The dingy room into which we wero ushered by a 
ragged crew was lit by spiral tapers of bees’-wax, and 
clouded with the dense smoke of a wood-fire. Our bed¬ 
fellows were a horse, and a buffalo whose vulgarly noisy 
and prolonged munching of his evening meal compelled us, 
in the interests of slumber, to suggest to its owners that 
they should limit the supply of fodder. The cure, how¬ 
ever, proved worse than the disease, for the outraged 
animal vented its displeasure in such continuous and 
unmusical protests that at length we wero forced to an 
unconditional surrender. 

Or this: 

Its rickety bridges and quaiut brick houses striped in 
bands of brilliant cobalt along the water’s edge, and its 
little inlets fringed with glossy-leaved bananas and over¬ 
hanging palms, whose feathery tops glance like pale blue 
sprays of hoarfrost under the moon. 

The book is illustrated with a groat number of the most 
beautiful photographs we remember to have seen in a worlc 
of the kind. 


A Great Englishman. 

Some Account of George William TVilshere, Baron Bramwell 

of Never, and Nis Opinions. By Charles Fairfield. 

(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

A few days ago the present writer asked a thoughtful 
man what impression he had formed of a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division while serving as a common jury¬ 
man. It appeared that he had brought away the convic¬ 
tion that our judges work very hard and very carefully. 
Many, very many, of us have come to the same conclusion; 
and the thought braces us as we splash past the Law 
Courts in the rain. Mr. Fairfield knows how wide and 
silent and real this tribute is, and in the first sentence 
of his book he says with happy intelligence: “The 
memoirs of each memorable judge which Her Majesty’s 
public constructs for itself is ‘ He sat there and did what 
was right, and is dead ! ’ ” 

Lord Bramwell was of this great brood. His life-story 
is that of a man, English to the core, and endowed with 
great talents, who wasted none of his strength, but 
kneaded it and applied it until it became at once colossal 
and humane. Lord Bramwell was a great judge, not 
only by profession, but in that he was everlastingly 
set on doing justice. “ Anybody’s wrong was his own 
personal wrong.” Hence, when he left the Bench, he 
thundered judgments in the Times. What letters those 
“B.” letters were—one’s brain glories in them! 

Anecdotes? There are fewer, perhaps, than one expected, 
but the need of them is not great; Mr. Fairfield’s pages 
are briny enough. Yet to save ourselves from reproach, 
take two pictures. In one Bramwell is saying to a 
monstrous assaulter of children: “ Your counsel tells me 
that four years’ penal servitude will kill you. I don’t care 
if it does kill you.” In another he is warning a jury to 
disregard the burst of tears into which he had been 
betrayed while summing up against a poor old woman of 
seventy, indicted for the murder of her husband. Both 
moods were exceptional—but they declare the man. We 
can but name that immortal contention on “ Drink ” in the 
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Times which the men of water and the men of whisky 
watched with alternating ecstasies, while now the Law 
Lord and now the author of Eric quoted the Scriptures 
in ding-dong style, and pelted each other with lines from 
Propertius and verses of fusty Rabbis. 

Taking leave of this great judge, we must think of him 
on the Bench, working, as Mr. Fairfield says, for “ some 
thing more than pay ” : 

precisely what it is Englishmen are slow to say; also 
slow to believe, amid the drone, drone, drone of dusty, 
foggy courts of law, that worn, bent, weary old meu one 
sees sitting on the Bench, these worked and struggled and 
wore themselves out, buoyed up by the very same spirit 
which sends often mere lads, full of life, to challenge 
death in front of their comrades. 

Mr. Fairfield has caught the spirit, as well as recorded the 
multifarious facts, of Lord Bramwell’s life, and he has 
succeeded in conveying both clearly to his readers. 


Cannibals Next Door. 

Through New Guinea and the Cannibal Countries. By 

H. Cayley-Webster. (Unwin. 21s.) 

The picture that haunts us most after closing Captain 
Webster’s book is that of the British or German flag 
floating over little palm-sheltered coves and wharves and 
custom-houses within hail of cannibalism. In New Britain 
Captain Webster found smiling plantations managed by 
European traders, people of refinement, people whose 
houses suggest the country houses of Western civilisation ; 
and yet, in a walk before tea, you may find villages whose 
chiefs keep slaves for the purpose of food, and kill them as 
regularly as an English farmer kills his ducks. 

Other dreadful practices are common behind those sea- 
fringes of mangroves where so much of the glamour of 
these islands begins and ends. The Solomons are still full 
of head-hunters, and the heads of white men are much in 
request. Captain Webster writes: 

Head-hunting raids are constantly being organised upon 
villages near at hand, but never has it been known that 
any one expedition has been formed and sent out to any 
particular village without first being confident that they 
were attacking a very, much weaker party than their own. 
On these occasions every available canoe is manned, some 
of the larger onos holding as many as sixty warriors, who, 
armed to the teeth, set out on their murderous journey. 
I have been an eye-witness to more than one such expe¬ 
dition, when a large haul had been made and more than 
sixty trophies in the shape of heads had been captured, 
which were immediately smoke-dried and preserved by 
b ung plastered over with chinam. 

Captain Webster gives a list of white men murdered in 
this group. On the island of Lombok he saw the modified 
suttee which prevails there. The unhappy widow is killed 
by knives instead of by fire. Other of Captain Webster’s 
relations are as frightful; some are necessarily loathsome. 
As an observer and a collector of natural history specimens, 
Captain Webster did interesting work, and his book is a 
genial and thrilling account of wanderings in the darkest 
places of the earth. 


War from Within. 

War Memories of an Army Chaplain. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. (Scribner. 7s. 6d..) 

Mr. Trumbull should have dipped his colours to Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Stephen Crane when prefacing his 
memories of the Northern army in the American Civil 
War. He says: “Little . . . has been written to show 
the thoughts and feelings of the soldier in active army 
service.” Little, yes ; but that little has been burned into 
the minds of tens of thousands of readers by two masters 
of the “reporting” school of fiction. Therefore Mr. 
Trumbull should have dipped his colours. His own book 
is entirely readable, if rather spun out. The position of 
a regimental chaplain in the American struggle was 
peculiar. He was a commissioned officer without a 
command. He alone could talk with a general or a 
private witli equal familiarity. To him alone the general 
and the private could confide their feelings with the same 
freedom. If, therefore, the chaplain was a good fellow—in 
the full war sense of the term—he was in the best possible 
position to gather and record the inner life of the army in 
which he was a unit. Mr. Trumbull, rather unkindly, 
shows that there were chaplains and chaplains in the war. 
There was at least one who failed to secure respect. Said 
one soldier to another —they were talking of the chaplain 
of another regiment than their own : 

“ You don’t catch our ‘ Holy John ’ up there.” 

“ You don't mean that our chaplain’s a coward—do 
you P ” asked the other in a scornful tone. 

“ Oh, no! I don’t say he’s a coward; but whenever 
there’s any firing ahead, he has to go for the mail.” 

“ Well, but he’s got to go for the mail, you know.” 

“ Yes; but if the firing is sudden, he can’t stop to get 
his saddle on.” 

Mr. Trumbull’s stories of heroism, death, and suffering 
are legion. The book is almost too much packed with them; 
it is too long. With more selection, and fewer chapters, 
this narrative would have been more effective. One sad 
statement, among many, is that numbers of the soldiers 
receivod very few letters from home; the billets that 
would have softened the bullets were too often lacking. 
Perhaps the most impressive of Mr. Trumbull’s stories is 
the one on pp. 182-3, about the shooting of a deserter. 
The facts he gives about desertion are extraordinary. 
Men deserted and re-enlisted three, five, and seven times 
over, encouraged by the “ substitute-brokers.” They 
were themselves known as “ bounty-jumpers.” The two 
expressions carry a world of meaning. One Irish mother 
naively congratulated herself on the prosperity of her son. 
Asked what he was doing, she replied: “ Well, I’m not 
quite sure as to that. But I belave they call it ‘ lapeing 
the bounty.’ ” These thrilling tales of war are illustrated 
with becoming vividness by several artists. 


A Gentle Voice. 

Summer Sonnets. By Emma J. Parker. (Grant Richards.) 

A prettier book than this—vellum-clad and slender and 
fair-paged—it would be hard to find. Mrs. Parker’s 
poetical output is very small, but it is sweet and simple: 
a few sonnet memories of notable open-air days; tributes 
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to friends—Dr. Parker and Prances Willard among them ; 
a little garland of songs, wistful and melancholy; and 
that is all. We quote one of the title poems: 

A summer noou, with cloudless fire-filled sky, 

Whose kisses scorch the buds its lips caress, 

Flushing them with too keen a happiness, 

Till drooping ’neath the burning touch they sigh 
For twilight’s gentler, tenderer ecstasy. 

The gossip bees with buzzing eagerness 
And droning, iterated emphasis, 

Scatter their wondrous tidings as they fly. 

The butterflies on pale, frail yellow wings 
O’er blue forget-me-nots poise light as air; 

And overhead the crimson may-tree swings 
Its aromatic fragrance everywhere. 

In quiet shade the scented lily rings 
Its many bells, calling to midday prayer! 

Modest though the tiny collection be, it has a personal 
character and sincerity; and Mrs. Parker will, we feel 
confident, make with it new friends. 


Postscript. 

Axyoxe who can make natural history attractive to 
children, particularly the minutest insect life, is the 
parents’ valued ally. Mrs. Haig Thomas, in Spider/and 
'Chiswick Press), has done this. Choosing the medium of 
simple narrative, with much pretty by-play, she has 
invested some of the mysteries of garden life with a great 
deal of interest. As a stepping-stone to entomology and 
botany we can recommend Spiderland very heartily. 

To make a sportsman’s “Whitaker” is the aim which 
the editors of The Sport 1 man’s Year-Book (Lawrence & 
Bullen':, Mr. C. S. Colman and Mr. A. H. Windsor, have 
set before themselves. They have not quite done it yec, 
but the start is a good one. A sportsman’s “Whitaker,” 
for example, would surely give the principal cricket fix¬ 
tures for 1899 and not merely the test matches with the 
Australians. It would also, under the cricket books of 
the past year, mention K. S. Banjitsinhji’s account of Mr. 
Stoddart’s Australian tour. These are blemishes which 
more forethought might have removed. But as it is an 
honourable habit to forgive the compilers of annuals for 
any faults committed in their first issue, we will say no 
more. The special articles in the book before us are 
well done, and it is a little, if not a very rich, mine of 
information. 

The S.P.C.K.’s Holy Gospels, which it is proposed to issue 
in twenty-four monthly parts, begin this month with the 
first six chapters of the Gospel according to St. John. The 
page is ample and distinct, and the illustrations, chosen 
from the Old Masters, are most admirably reproduced. 
Among the more beautiful pictures in this part are the 
Virgin of Manucci (Perugino), at Florence; a Florentine 
Virgin and Christ, in the Berlin Museum; Crivelli’s Virgin 
and Christ, at Milan; Botticelli’s Virgin and Child, sur¬ 
rounded by angels, at Florence; Mantegna’s Madonna and 
Holy Child, at Milan; and Cosa’s Annunciation, at 
Dresden. 

Another excellent S.P.C.K. publication is the Sketeh- 
Book of Brit mil Birds, which Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, of the 
British Museum, has written and A. F. and C. Lydon 


have illustrated. Of Dr. Sharpe’s ornithological work 
there is no call to speak : his word is his bond. We must 
also praise the clever and bright little drawings which 
lend value to Dr. Sharpe’s notes. They are printed with 
sufficient variety of tint to suggest the prominent hues of 
life and enable the student of this book to recognise birds 
from it; but, of course, no effort has been made to repro¬ 
duce the detailed colouring of, say, a starling’s breast. 
We recommend the volume very cordially to the young 
naturalist. 

Everyone is now a photographer, and many would claim 
the title of artist too. The question of how far they may 
deserve the name is discussed very ably by M. R. de la 
Sizeranne in La Photographic, est elle tin Art ? (Hachette). 
He marshals the pros and cons with vivacity, the conclu¬ 
sion of his interesting inquiry being (in rough translation): 

As one walks through the long Gallery of the Can- 
delabras at the Vatican, and looks over the heads of 
Hermes and the Furies, Silenus and Mercury, and of 
Diana of the Ephesians with ten breasts, and of the 
Satyr extracting a thorn from the foot of a Faun, to 
the ceilings painted during the present Pontificate, one 
notices a curious allegory. Science and Art, represented 
by figures ornamented by their attributes, do homage to 
Religion for permitting their progress, and well placed 
among these figures is Photography holding her horrible 
camera. One is surprised, not only that a Raphael and 
a Michael Angelo should be succeeded by such a mediocre 
decoration of ceilings, but that the allegorical goddess 
of collodium and bromide should stand proudly where, in 
the Sistine, one saw Sibyls and Prophets. Then one is 
reminded of the lines addressed to the Princess Isabel of 
Bavaria by Leo XIII., on L'Ars Photoymphica : 

Naturie Apelles mmulus Imaginem 
Non pulchriorem pingeret; 

and one asks oneself if what se“ms to be hyperbole to-day 
will not be truth to-morrow. What we have seen exhibited 
is not sufficient evidence for this prediction, but it is more 
than enough to make us hope it. 

“ What we have seen exhibited ” is a large number of 
photographs by some of the principal living experts, 
Continental and English. The pictures are, in many 
cases, of great beauty, and all show dexterity in com¬ 
position. We wish, however, that more landscapes had 
been given. 

What “ Rouge et Noir ” does not know about gambling, 
in all its forms, cannot be particularly worth knowing. 
Some nice stories are scattered through his new book, The 
Gambling World (Hutchinson). We like (in a discreet way) 
the story of the Spanish sharp Bianco, which “ Rouge et 
Noir ” abridges from Mr. Maskelyne’s Sharps and Hats. 
Bianco took note of the fact that Havana was the greatest 
gambling centre on earth. He purchased in Spain an 
enormous stock of playing-cards, and opening every pack 
with extreme delicacy of handling, he marked all the cards 
and closed the packs in so perfect a manner that they bore 
no trace of having been tampered with. The cards were 
then shipped to Havana and sold at prices which enabled 
them to crush all opposition. Bianco’s cards were soon in 
every hotel, club, and gaming-house in the Cuban capital. 
Then Bianco arrived. Of course he won everywhere. An 
entertainin book. 
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Fiction. 

The Adventurers. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

(Harpers. Cs.) 

Whether it was the title, or something in the aspect of 
the cover, is difficult to determine. But when we picked 
up this hook we had an impression that Mr. Marriott- 
Watson had decided to challenge Mr. Henty’s supremacy 
as a writer for boys. The impression was strengthened 
as the paper-knife disclosed no sign of the tender passion, 
no mention even of a woman’s name, but that of a 
nebulous and—to the reader—unnecessary housekeeper. 
Our mistake was apparent before we had read a dozen 
lines. For on the first page the author writes: “ The 
discrepancy of my narrative with the period in history, the 
Victorian suavity, and the hum-drum character of daily 
events have sometimes since prevailed upon me in the 
compilation; and I feel, even now, upon the threshold of 
my story, constrained, as it were, to an apology for its 
anachronism.” That is not the sort of sentence to attract 
a schoolboy. But we were glad to feel that we were 
again in the company of Dick Ryder’s historian, and, 
foreseeing good entertainment, were not disappointed. It 
is the anachronism which gives the savour to the story. 
The problem Mr. Watson set himself to face was—how to 
combine the clash of steel, struggles upon castle-ramparts, 
ambushes, secret passages, highway robbery and murder 
with the “Victorian suavity and the hum-drum character 
of daily events.” It is a problem that many weavers of 
stories are trying to solve. Put your characters in 
Barataria or Ruritania and you can do with them as you 
please. But in England the police are usually called in. 
Mr. Marriott-Watson solves the problem thus: He 
imagines a young barrister—Greatorex—who by a sudden 
chance inherits a castle in Wales. In the castlo is a 
treasure of gold and jewels, hidden in a secret cellar by a 
Royalist in the seventeenth century. The existence of 
this treasure is known to several other people, who lay 
siege to the castle by plot, pistol, and poignard. Neither 
side, you see, can call in the police, for the treasure really 
belongs to neither, but to the Crown. And so the author 
eliminates the power of the law, and leaves the matter to 
be fought out with bullet and cold steel. There is plenty 
of rough and tumble work in the book—best of all, 
perhaps, a fight in the dark against the knife of the arch¬ 
villain, who, though a villain, never forgets that he is a 
valet. In such a story there must be, of course, gaps in 
probability. You may wonder why Greatorex and his 
friends, when they first came upon the treasure, did not 
fill their pockets with a few of the priceless jewels and 
take the next train to London and Attenborough’s. But 
if they had we should have missed a deal of excitement; 
and Mr. Watson’s heroes are too full-blooded to disappoint 
our lust for fighting. Nor would that other excellent 
scoundrel, Captain Lercombe, have had time to expiate an 
ill-spent life by a final act of self-sacrifice. The Adven¬ 
turers is a really first-rate story of the cut-and-slash kind. 
Nor should we omit to commend the illustrations by Mr. 
Keller. 


Idols. By William J. Locke. 

(Lane. 6s.) 

Ox the face of it, Mr. Locke’s new story is rather sensa¬ 
tional. He gives us a murder, a suicide, a divorce; there 
are three marriages, whereof one is secret, and another 
bigamous. Incident, however, is but the scaffolding by 
means of which he would set out the characters of his 
creations. These are four : two men, the “ idols,” average 
elay-fouted creatures; two women, put rather obtrusively 
at opposite poles of good and bad. Hugh Colman is 
beguiled by the bad woman into a situation which 
leaves him charged with a murder and tongue-tied from 
clearing himself. The good woman, Irene Merriam, saves 
him by committing perjury against her own fair fame. 
She behoves that her own husband will understand; but 
he declines to do so, and divorces her. From this point 
the conduct of the story somewhat strains our sense of the 
plausible. Hugh Colman, previously married under the 
rose to the bad woman, shows his sense of gratitude by 
committing bigamy with Mrs. Merriam. Of course the 
thing comes to light, and a timely suicide makes a satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion. Mr. Locke has grip of strong emotional 
situations. 


Absalom's Hair and A Painful Memory. By Bjdmstjerne 
Bjdmson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

A Painful Memory is the story of an unjust execution, and 
only occupies few pages. Absalom's Hair, published in 
1894, is a more elaborate piece of work. Rafael Kaas 
is the son of a sporting savage who beats his wife, an 
audacious novelist with Titian hair. The story concerns 
itself with the genoral mess that he makes of life, with 
his relations to the right woman and tho wrong, and with 
his estrangement from and reconciliation to his mother. 
Like all the author's work, it interests and repels. 


Notes on Novels. 

In Storm and Strife. By Jean Middlemass. 

The good old manner is here. For example: “At this 
moment an oath, strong and fierce, hissed through the summer 
air.” Here, again, is tho very stuff and cadence of the cheap 
novelette: “ Lady Violet Fremantle as she stood on a bright 
August morning, in the rose garden at Coombe Castle, was a 
vision of joy and delight. A basketful of glorious specimens 
of the Queen of flowers was on her arm, a cluster of Gloires de 
Dijon was pinned into the front of her white bodice. A large 
sun-hat was set jauntily on the fair head, about which the 
natural curls would never allow themselves to be repressed by 
the coif ear’s art.” (Digby, Long & Co. (is.) 

Horatio. By Harley Rodney. 

Horatio’s other name is Hopkins, and this novel is, in effect, 
his biography. Horatio seems to be a bad lot. Perhaps he 
reforms ; but on p. 86 he is telling lies “ in the most unneces¬ 
sary manner” at Eton, on p. 09 he is introducing five old 
Oxford friends to a gambling hell for a sovereign a head, on 
p. liQ he has abstracted a bottle containing a new explosive 
from the laboratory of a Government official, and so on, 
(Digby, Long & Co. 8s. fid.) 
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Lewis Carroll’s Suppressed 
Booklets. 

Our title refers to half-a-dozen anonymous booklets in 
dull red covers "with the imprint of James Parker & Co., 
Oxford. These “ Notes by an Oxford Chiel,” for such is the 
name they bear, are severally entitled: “The New Method 
of Evaluation as Applied to rr ” ; “ The Dynamics of a 
Parti-de ” ; “Facts, Figures, and Fancies, Delating to the 
Elections to the Hebdomadal Council, the Offer of the 
Clarendon Trustees, and the Proposal to Convert the Parks 
into Cricket-Grounds ” ; “ The New Belfry ”; “ The Vision 
of the Three T’s: a Threnody”; and “The Blank 
Cheque.” 

Such are the squibs which, during the years 1865-1874, 
proceeded from the facile pen of the late Eev. Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, known to fame as “ Lewis Carroll,” the 
author of the immortal Alice in Wonderland. These little 
brochures, in which certain interesting and important 
University affairs are discussed with startling ingenuity 
and unfailing wit, have been scarcely known by the out¬ 
side world, and, unless a reprint should be forthcoming, 
there is a possibility that soon only “Lewis Carroll” 
collectors and ardent book-fanciers will be aware that 
these evidences of a genius for eccentric originality 
ever existed. For some reason—perhaps because they 
failed to satisfy the more mature and grave mind of the 
author—Mr. Dodgson was led to withdraw every copy 
which the publishers had in their possession, and now the 
half-dozen original issues, in their wrappers, which were 
obtainable for three shillings, are marked at five guineas. 
Even copies of the second issues are selling for many 
times their published price. The writer is fortunate in 


possessing an author’s set acquired at Mr. Dodgson’s 
sale. 

To those who, observing Mr. Dodgson in his relations 
with the University, saw in him the somewhat old- 
fashioned don, courteous and yet reserved, these facetious 
effusions, with all their clever word-juggling on current 
Oxford topics and events, revealed an entirely new side 
of his life. At every turn one is impressed with their 
brilliancy and aptness, and the admirer of “ Lewis Carroll” 
who has them on his shelves is lucky. They were produced 
during those years of the author’s life which witnessed 
his best achievements, and are simply inimitable. At 
least, it would be hard to find anything to equal them 
in their own particular line. 

The first-named, sent out in 1865, the year of the publi¬ 
cation of Alice, has reference to a question which had 
been demanding solution for years. As Eegius Professor 
of Greek, Jowett had won great distinction. To each of 
the Eogius Professorships a nominal salary of only forty 
pounds per annum was originally attached, but the stipend 
of every Eegius Professor, with the exception of Jowett, 
had been considerably augmented by special University 
grants or other methods. When, however, the mattor of 
Jowett’s salary came before Convocation the clergy 
trooped to Oxford to refuse to one whose opinions they 
believed to be harmful, payment for excellent work with 
which those opinions had no real connexion. In 1863 
Dr. Pusey and his friends commenced a prosecution of 
Jowett, and, in writing to the Times on the subject, Pusey 
defended himself because of the heresies of Essays and 
lie views, with which publication Jowett was, of course, con¬ 
nected. Then, in 1864, the Oxford Convocation once more 
refused to pay Jowett his rightful salary, even though in 
this instance, as a matter of policy, Pusey and Keble re¬ 
commended the grant; but not long after the question was 
settled. More extended reference to the dispute cannot 
here be made. 

Mr. Dodgson’s skit, “The Evaluation of rr,” is wholly 
delightful, and, to be rightly appreciated, should be 
read in its entirety. Only extended quotation can do it 
the slightest justice. The introduction adequately explains 
itself: 

The problem of evaluating *■, which has engaged the 
attention of mathematicians from the earliest ages, had, 
down to our own time, been considered as purely arith¬ 
metical. It was reserved for this generation to make the 
discovery that it is in reality a dynamical problem, and 
the true value of *, which appeared an ignis feeteeus to our 
forefathers, has been at last obtained under pressure. 

The following are the main data of the problem : Let 
U ~ the University, G *= Greek, and P = Professor. Then 
GP — Greek Professor; let this be reduced to its lowest 
terms, and call the result J (Jowett). 

Also let W the work done, T = the Times, p = the 
given payment, rr = the payment according to T, and 
8 = the sum required ; so that ir S. 

The problem is, to obtain a value for rr which shall be 
commensurable with W. 

In the early treatises on this subject, the mean value 
assigned to rr will be found to be 40 000000. Later writers 
suspected that the decimal point had been accidentally 
shifted, and that the proper value was 400 - 00000; but, as 
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the details of the proeess for obtaining it had been lost, no 
further progress was made in the subject till our own time, 
though several most ingenious methods were tried for 
solving the problem. 

The methods, of which the author proceeds to give a 
brief account, are Rationalisation, the Method of In¬ 
differences, Penrhyn’s Method (Penrhyn refers to Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, afterwards Dean of Westminster), the 
Method of Elimination of J (Jowett), and “ the great dis¬ 
covery of our own day, the Method of Evaluation under 
Pressure.” 

With what perfectly assumed seriousness, excellent 
fooling, and, withal, consummate ability is it done! 
How skilfully E and R {Unsays and Reviews) are made to 
play their part, and EBP and HPL (Pusey and Liddon) 
introduced into the “ Method of Indifferences.” The 
writer proceeds: 

It was now necessary to investigate the locus of EBP : 
this was found to be a species of Catenary, called the 
Patristic Catenary, which is usually defined as “ passing 
through origeo, and containing many multiple points.” 
The locus of HPL will be found almost entirely to coincide 
with this. 

But nothing, surely, can surpass the “Elimination of 
J,” with its exquisite wit and sarcasm : 

It had long been perceived that the chief obstacle to the 
evaluation of * was the presence of J, and in an earlier age 
of mathematics J would probably have been referred to 
rectangular axes, and divided into two unequal parts—a 
process of arbitrary elimination which is now considered 
not strictly legitimate. 

It was proposed, therefore, to eliminate J by an appeal 
to the principle known as “ the permanence of equivalent 
formularies." This, however, failed on application, as 
J became indeterminate. Some advocates of the process 
would have preferred that J should be eliminated “ in toto.” 
The classical scholar need hardly be reminded that “ toto ” 
is the ablative of “ tumtum," and that this beautiful and 
expressive phrase embodied the wish that J should be 
eliminated by a compulsory religious examination. 

It was next proposed to eliminate J by means of a 
“ canonisant." The chief objection to this process was, that 
it would raise J to an inconveniently high power, and 
would after all only give an irrational value for x. 

One other method suggested was that *• should be 
treated as a given quantity: this theory was supported 
by many eminent men at Cambridge and elsewhere ; but, 
on application, J was found to exhibit a negative sign, 
which of course made the evaluation impossible. 

The modem method of “ Evaluation under Pressure,” 
which was “ crowned with brilliant and unexpected 
success,” cannot here be given, but “ there can be no 
doubt that the process has been correctly performed, and 
that the learned world may be congratulated on the final 
settlement of this most difficult problem.” The entire 
pamphlet is in its way unsurpassable. 

In the third of the series, “ Facts, Figures, and Fancies,” 
in his lines on “The Deserted Parks,” a parody of Gold¬ 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” Mr. Dodgson thus refers to 
Prof. Jowett and his much debated salary : 

A man he was to undergraduates dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

And so, I ween, he would have been till now, 

Had not his friends (’twere long to tell you how) 


Prevailed on him, Jack-Homer like, to try 
Borne method to evaluate his pie, 

And win from those dark depths, with skilful thumb, 

Five times a hundredweight of luscious plum— 

Yet for no thirst of wealth, no love of praise, 

In learned labour he consumed his days ! ” 

The year 1865 also saw the issue of “The Dynamics of 
a Parti-ole,” with its motto— 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 

The author’s witty ingenuity now found a congenial 
theme in one of the most exciting events in the Oxford 
University of this century, the rejection of Mr. Gladstone 
in favour of Mr. Gathorne Hardy (afterwards Lord Cran- 
brook) as its Parliamentary representative, and any refer¬ 
ence in book or paper to that event will be made more 
attractive by extracts from this smart brochure. Some of 
its definitions are well worth quoting: 

Plain Superficiality is the character of a speech, in 
which any two points being taken, the speaker is found 
to lie wholly with regard to those two points. 

Plain Anger is the inclination of two voters to one 
another, who meet together, but whose views are not in 
the same direction. 

When a Proctor, meeting another Proctor, makes the 
votes on one side equal to those on the other, the feeling 
entertained by each side is called Right Anger. 

When two parties, coming together, feel a Right Anger, 
each is said to be complementary to the other (though, 
strictly speaking, this is very seldom the case). 

Obtuse Anger is that which is greater than Right 
Anger. 

There is a sly hit in the axiom : 

Men who take a double in the same (term) are equal to 
anything. 

The different methods of voting are as follows : 

Alternando, as in the case 0.' Mr.-, who voted for 

and against Mr. Gladstone, alternate elections. 

Invertendo, as was done by Mr.-, who came all 

the way from Edinburgh to vote, handed in a blank 
voting-paper, and so weut home rejoicing. 

Componendo, as was done by Mr. -, whose name 

appeared on both committees at once, whereby he got 
great praise from all men, by the space of one day. 

Diviijendo, as in Mr. -’s case, who being sorely 

perplexed in his choice of candidates, voted for neither. 

Convertendo, as was wonderfully exemplified by 
Messrs.- and -, who held a long and fierce argu¬ 

ment on the election, in which, at the end of two hours, 
each had vanquished and converted the other. 

Ex AMULI IN PROPORTIONS PERTURBATA SEU INOR¬ 
DINATE., as in the election, when the result was for a long 
time equalised, and as it were held in the balance, by 
reason of those who had first voted on the one side seeking 
to pair off with those who had last arrived on the other 
side, and those who were last to vote on the one side 
being kept out by those who had first arrived on the other 
side, whereby, the entry to the Convocation House being 
blocked up, men could pass neither in nor out. 

As to representation : “ Magnitudes are algebraically 
represented by letters, men by men of letters, and so on.” 
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Among the principal systems of representation is the 
“Triun’ear— i.e., by means of a line which takes three 
different courses. Such a line is usually expressed by 
three letters, as W.E.G.” 

In his own unique fashion Mr. Dodgson thus treats of 
Differentiation: 

The effect of Differentiation on a Particle is very re- 
remarkable, the first Differential being frequently of a 
greater value than the original Particle, and the second of 
less enlightenment. 

For example, let L = “Leader,” S = “Saturday,” 
and then L.S. = “ Leader in the Saturday,” (a particle of 
no assignable value). Differentiating once, we get L.S.D., 
a function of great value. Similarly it will be found that, 
by taking the second Differential of an enlightened 
Particle (i.e., raising it to the Degree D.D.), the enlighten¬ 
ment becomes rapidly less. The effect is much increased 
by the addition of a C: in this case the enlightenment 
often vanishes altogether, and the Particle becomes con¬ 
servative. 

It should be observed that, whenever the symbol L is 
used to denote “ Leader,” it must be affected with the 
sign ± : this serves to indicate that its action is sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative—some particles of this 
class having the property of drawing others after them (as 
“ a Leader of an army ”), and others of repelling them (as 
“ a Leader of the Times ”). 

From the propositions the following may be selected : 

To find the value of a given Examiner. Example: A 
takes in 10 books in the Final Examination, and gets a 
3rd Class: B takes in the Examiners, and gets a 2nd. 
Find the value of the Examiners in terms of books. Find 
also their value in terms in which no Examination is held. 

To continue a given series. Example: A and B, who 
are respectively addicted to Fours and Fives, occupy the 
same set of rooms, which is always at Sixes and Sevens. 
Find the probable amount of reading done by A and B 
while the Eights are on.” 

The pamphlet closes with a demonstration of the “ great 
Proposition on which the whole theory of Representation 
depends, namely: ‘ To remove a given Tangent from a 
given Circle and to bring another given Line into contact 
with it.’ ” In the diagram, UNIY is the circle, WEG is, 
of course, the tangent in contact, and GH the line (“ called 
‘ the base ’ by liberal mathematicians ”) not in contact 
with it. O (Oxford) is the centre of the circle, and I 
(Ireland) the point of its maximum illumination. “ Now, 
so long as WEG preserves a perfectly straight course, 
GH cannot possibly come into contact with the circle, but 
if the force of illumination, acting along 01, cause it to 
bend, a partial revolution on the part of WEG and GH 
is effected, WEG ceases to touch the circle, and GH is 
immediately brought into contact with it. Q.E.F.” 

“The Vision of the Three T’s,” relating chiefly to the 
“beautifying of Thomas, his Quadrangle,” was written in 
1873. It is quite evident that the erection of the bell- 
tower at Christ Church, the alteration in the parapet 
adjoining the hall, and the new entrance to the Cathedral 
from Tom Quad, were bitterly resented by Mr. Dodgson. 
This, indeed, is the only skit in which the personal 
element may be deemed in any wise objectionable, The 


architect, Mr. George Bodley, figures as a lunatic under 
the slightly disguised name of Jeebv, and the “Tea-chest,” 
the “Trench,” and the “ Tunnel ” are subjected to merci¬ 
less banter. Mr. Gladstone is introduced in the “Ballad 
of the Wandering Burgess” as “Our Willie,” and is 
represented as expressing his disgust in no mild language : 

For as I’m true knight, a fouler sight 
I’ll never live to see. 

Before I’d be the ruffian dark 
Who planned this ghastly show, 

I’d serve as secretary’s clerk 
To Ayrton or to Lowe. 

Before I’d own the loathly thing 
That Christ Church Quad reveals, 

I’d serve as shoeblack’s underling 
To Odger and to Beales ! 


None of Mr. Dodgson’s pamphlets is more difficult to 
summarise than this, and only a few disconnected sentences 
can be submitted. In the “ Conference betwixt an 
Angler, a Hunter, and a Professor,” Piscator thus de¬ 
scribes the fish proper to University waters : 


The Commoner kinds we may let pass: for though some 
of them be easily Plucked forth from the water, yet are 
they so slow, and withal have so little in them, that they 
are good for nothing, unless they be crammed up to the 
very eyes with such stuffing as comes readiest to hand. Of 
these the Stickle-back, a mighty slow fish, is chiefest, and 
along with him you may reckon the Fluke, and divers 
others: all these belong to the “Mullet” genus, and be 
good to play, though scarcely worth examination. 

I will now say somewhat of the Nohler kinds, and chiefly 
of the Gold-fish, which is a species highly thought of, and 
much sought after in these parts, not only by men, but by 
divers birds, as, for example, the King-fishers: and note 
that wheresoever you shall see those birds assemble, and 
but few insects about, there shall you ever find the Gold 
fish most lively and richest in flavour ; but wheresoever 
you perceive swarms of a certain gray fly, called the Dun- 
fly, there the Gold-fish are ever poorer in quality, and the 
King-fishers seldom seen. 

A good Perch may sometimes be found hereabouts; 
but for a good fat Plaice (which is indeed but a magnified 
Perch) you may search these waters in vain. They that 
love such dainties must needs betake them to some distant 
Sea. . . . 

Nowadays [says the Professor] all that is good comes 
from the German. Ask our men of science: they will 
tell you that any German book must needs surpass an 
English one. Aye, and even an English book, worth 
naught in this its native dress, shall become, when 
rendered into German, a valuable contribution to Science. 
. . . I’ll amaze you yet more. No learned man doth now 
talk, or even so much as cough, save only in German. Tho 
time has been, I doubt not, when an honest English 
“Hem!” was held enough, both to clear the voice and 
rouse the attention of the company, but nowadays no man 
of science, that setteth any store by his good name, will 
cough otherwise than thus: “ Ach ! Each ! Auch! ” 


"When the new entrance to the Cathedral is spoken of as 
a railway tunnel, and one says he sees no rails, the 
response is: “ Patience, good Sir ! For railing we look to 
the Public. The College doth but furnish sleepers.” Of 
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the “Bacchanalian Ode” at the end the following may¬ 
be taken as a sample verse : 

Here’s to the Censors, who symbolise Sense, 

Just as Mitres incorporate Might, Sir! 

To the Bursar, who never expands the expense! 

And the Readers, who always do right, Sir! 

Tutor and Don, 

Let them jog on ! 

I warrant they’ll rival the centuries gone ! 

The booklet thus concludes : 

Venator: “Oh me! Look you, Master! A fish, a 
fish! ” 

1‘Ur at or : “ Then lot us hook it.” [They honk It.) 


Classification of Women. 

It is strange, as the correspondence still running in the 
Chronicle helps to prove, how few words there are in 
ordinary circulation nowadays to express the differentia 
of female disposition. The most generally used words— 
“lady,” “woman,” “ girl,” with the prefixes “Mrs.” and 
“Miss”—show difference in quality or in age, without 
calling attention to any characteristic peculiarities of that 
quality or age, and they lack power in drawing even these 
broad distinctions. The word “female” is also used to 
introduce a new quality distinction, or rather the lack of 
it; “ female ” being to “ woman ” what “ woman ” is to 
“lady.” “Girl,” with its quality distinction “Miss,” is 
merely the general term denoting youth; on marriage this 
grows into “ woman ” or “ lady ” as the case may be, and 
• the “Miss” is exalted into “Mrs.” If more delicate 
distinctions are needed to express peculiar disposition, 
special descriptive phrases have to be invented, and each 
new description depends on the conditions of the temper 
and on the peculiar line of thought of the person making 
it; as, for instance, the “ dainty rogue in porcelain ” of 
Mr. Meredith, or the unprintable but well-meant idioms 
of the ordinary slummer. There are no general expres¬ 
sions which at once explain condition, temperament, and 
manner, current among averagely educated people ; unless 
we except “old cat,” a term in general use among all 
classes. The English language, then, as at present 
spoken, seems insufficient, and the loss of what were 
formerly common expressions is a great one, and should 
be corrected. 

These old words, which have almost entirely lapsed, such 
as “ baggage,” “ hussy,” “ wench,” and so forth, were 
for the most part used in the classification of the young 
female; the old were distinguished by such terms as 
“jade,” “shrew,” “virago,” “witch,” and others not 
generally used in polite society, but of these “jade” and 
“ shrew ” were also applied to youth. By such words 
were females almost entirely classified ; for the current 
expressions of the present day, “ Mrs.” and “ Miss,” had 
very little value : they were the mere coppers of the 
extensive word-coinage of the old times. “ Mistress ” 
then stood indifferently for either “Mrs.” or “Miss,” 
aud the word had then none of^ that peculiar flavour 


which it oarries with it nowadays. In the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor ” we have : 

Evans : ... “ There is Anne Page, which is daughter 
to Master Thomas Page, which is pretty virginity.” 

Slender: “ Mistress Anne Page P ” 

These old-time expressions had, too, their own particular 
adjectives, the whole phrase fully explaining the type of 
woman. So “baggage” was associated with “coy,” 
“ wench ” with “ silly,” and “ minx ” with “ sly.” 

“ Coy baggage ” seemed to apply not merely to the 
modest and retiring maid—or “girl,” as we should now 
say—but rather to one who made pretence of modesty, 
using it ns an additional weapon of offence and as a new 
snare wherewith to decoy men into the net of her charms. 
For the expression infers considerable personal charm. 
Where the assumed modesty is unsupported by personal 
charm, and where the assumption is not, as it were, 
licensed by youth, “ coy ” becomes “ sly,” which is not so 
nice, and the “ coy baggage,” grown old enough to know 
better, becomes a “sly minx.” “Wench” would seem 
to have been to some slight extent a term of reproach, 
originally applied to the country maid, unsophisticated, 
and wanting in that saroir fairs so necessary in polite 
society. It would be used by the irate father to the 
daughter whose views on the subject of marriage were 
not in strict accordance with his own. If the father, 
either gaining his end, or perhaps giving way in the 
vain hope that the daughter might, after all, be able 
to look after herself, returned to good humour, “wench” 
would be softened down to “ hussy,” though the new term 
would still imply some slight reproach. As in The 
Double Dealer : 


Sir Paul: “Ah, this eye, this left eye! This has done 
execution in its time, girl; why, thou hast my leer, hussy, 
just thy father’s leer.” 


“Hussy” is also applied, like “hoyden,” to the young 
maid, untramelled, and as yet untroubled by her parent’s 
views of marriage, in that she has not yet arrived at a 
marriageable age. “Jade” sometimes takes the place 
of “hussy,” but in keeping with its original meaning. 
“ A sorry hag ” is applied more often to the married 
woman. To her also were applied the terms “virago” 
(an impudent, manlike woman), “shrew,” and “witch,” 
and into such might grow up the “ coy baggage,” and 
more generally the “ sly minx.” 

As an example of what we lose nowadays in power of 
expression, here is a final quotation from Vanbrugh’s Esop. 
Learchus is trying to persuade his daughter, who is 
already in love with another, to marry the hunch-backed 
but famous Esop: 


Learchus: Look, look, look, how he gazes at her! 
Cupid’s hard at work; I see that already. Slap : there, 
he hits him—if the wench would but do her part. But 
see, see, how the perverse young baggage stands biting 
her thumbs, and won’t give him one kind glance. Ah, 
the sullen jade ! Had it been a handsome, strong dog of 
five-and-twenty, she’d ’a’ fallen a-coquetting on ’t with 
every inch about her. My good lord does my daughter 
too much honour. Ah, that the wench wou’d but do her 
pait! “ Hark you, hussy.” 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

Names to Conj'ure With. 

We are easily bewitched by the magic of names. In many 
cases there is a definite association of ideas linked with 
these sounds of “ gramarye.” But perhaps the strongest 
spell is cast by the names that touch the most lightly upon 
our conscious memories, and of this kind I find none more 
potent than those that crowd the histories of Sir Thomas 
Malory. To begin with, the very atmosphere of his book 
is 11 a sleep and a forgetting,” through which images are 
seen as upon the surface of a lake—bright indeed, but 
with the wavering brightness of a dream. 

His intangible cavaliers, although in a vague sense alive 
and akin to us, are yet remote and monumental as the 
effigies of Crusaders. Their trumpets clang with no 
earthly clangour: the notes are borne from planetary dis¬ 
tances, and reach us alien as the light of Arcturus. But 
the pomp and glamour of their names! They subdue and 
dazzle and bewilder like the thronging banners of 
medieval triumphs, “ innumerable of stains and dyes, and 
blushing with the blood of queens and kings ” : TTrienee 
of Gore, and the crowned Anguish of Ireland ; the King 
of the Strait Marches, and his brother of Listenoyse; Sir 
Melion of the Mountain, clean of thew; and Sir Pelles, 
neighboured with sacred glory, “nigh cousin unto Joseph 
of Arimathy ” ! 

Thick and thicker still they press: Sir Gringamor; 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous, of the wandering eye; Sir 
Persaunt of Ind; Sir Briant de la Forest Savage, whose 
brown helm is wreathed with oak leaves; Sir I’alomides 
the Saracen; Sir Griflet le Fise de Dieu; Sir Breuse 
Saunce l’itie; “ the knight that was hight Melodias ” ; 
keen Sir Froll of the Outer Isles ; with Sir Carados of the 
Dolourous Tower, and Sir Galahault the Haughty Prince. 
And these are but the vanguard of the array! Here is a 
pageant more sumptuous than the Triumph of Maximilian. 

- r B. 

The Merry Monarch. 

While looking through Bell’s Songs from the Dramatists, 
the other day, I lighted upon Shirley’s fine dirge, “ No 
Armour against Fate,” from his “ Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses,” and I was surprised to find a footnote stating it to 
have been the favourite song of Charles the Second. Yet, 
after all, why not ? Of its kind, the poem is among the 
best in the language, and Charles was ever a good critic : 
while the poet’s attitude was the king’s too. The paradox 
of monarchy amused him continually: he knew better 
than anyone that he was not the best man in the realm. 
Again, Charles was a rake, and it takes a rake to appreci¬ 
ate fully a reminder of the necessary end of all things. 
None so impressed as he; none so fearful and yet so 
willing to hug the hint. This is the song: 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

1 here is no armour against fate ; 

Dea‘h lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

Aud in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 

They tame but one another still: 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

Ninety-eight out of every casual hundred people that 
were asked, would attribute the concluding couplet to 
Shakespeare. T. L. 


Things Seen. 

Dandies. 


Ox the evening of Christmas Day I allowed the bells of 
St. Paul’s to draw me into the City. The moon was riding 
high between the bell tower and the clock tower, and as I 
crossed the space in front of the Cathedral it rushed toward 
the dome and Hashed behind the Cross. All was quiet as 
a village. A few people groped up the great steps to 
where a single oil lamp, gleaming among Wren’s enormous 
pillars, showed wayfarers where they might have shelter 
and psalms. The bells dropped into their final ding-dong 
-—-so gently importunate. Not a cab, not an omnibus; 
nothing but the chill warehouses standing around, awk¬ 
wardly, like children whose game is broken. 

I walked down Ludgate-hill. At least one could see 
London. The gradient of Fleet-street was revealed, and 
its antique curve. Not a light on Blackfriars Bridge was 
intercepted: one saw the bridge and felt the river. The 
people? A few “couples.” A policeman. An old man 
who wheeled a “ hokey-pokey” barrow and bad all Fleet- 
street to himself, but no hope. Suddenly in front of me 
two young men—such pretty fellows! They belonged to 
one of the great shops in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 
had left their barracks for a stroll. Their mates were 
scattered to the counties far away. No firelight or nuts 
for these two; so thoy had come out to be seen at any 
cost. All this was written in the backs of their frock- 
coats, in the scarce perceptible tilt of their tall hats. They 
scorned overcoats—with such figures and such fits ! They 
would not even wear their gloves, but carried them new 
and flat as they had come from the box. Their white 
spats teased my vision, and their heads moved in dreadful 
unison. I declare they were the only intelligible and self- 
centred people abroad. They were happy in all that 
solitude, for if there were few to see them they could at 
least see each other. And as they faded westward they 
filled me with more rapture than St. Paul’s. 
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For Foreign Service. 

At every door of the train was a little knot of red-coats 
and at each carriage window a head or two was thrust 
out. Half-way down the platform, opposite the middle 
of the train, was the hand. Suddenly the bandmaster 
ordered attention, the guard blew his whistle, and as the 
engine uttered its first snorts the music of “AuldLang 
Syne ” broke forth: 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to min’, 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And days o’ lang syne ? 

The train moved with almost sympathetic slowness ; at 
every window crowded the travellers, leaning out, waving, 
calling good-byes; their comrades on the platform waved 
and called in return; and the sonorous, melancholy air 
filled the great station : 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 

We’ll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

As far as the train was in sight red sleeves waved from its 
windows. In three minutes the train was out of sight. 
With dreadful promptitude the band ceased playing and 
hastened to the refreshment room. The last thing I saw 
was a cornet and a bassoon jammed in the doorway. 
India must be ruled, but the routine of thirst cannot be 
interrupted. 


Loneliness. 

We were all pulling crackers one with another at our 
table in the comer of the big dining-room, and crowning 
ourselves with paper absurdities. For it was Christmas 
and Brighton, and the hotel manager had festooned the 
dessert dishes with crackers. The clink of glass, the 
rattle of chatter, the ripple of laughter, rising now and 
again to a yell of merriment—and a sudden silence seemed 
to fall as I looked into the mirror in front of me. 

“ Why are you so solemn ? ” my companion asked, 
leaning over the table. 

I looked past her laughing face, crowned with a tissue 
helmet, over her shoulder into the mirror, in which I 
could see a section of the long table running down the 
middle of the room. A lonely woman, middle-aged, with 
thin hair turning grey, had picked a cracker from the 
dish before her; she looked to right and left, and then, 
taking her cracker in both hands, she furtively pulled it— 
under the table. 


My Mistress. 

I i.ive a life apart from other men 

And so know joys beyond the common ken ; 

While they press on and never reach their goal, 
Here, in a garret, I possess my soul. 

Fr«m “ The Golden Person in the Heart,” 
by C. F. Dr a i/don. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The feature of the Private Views at the end of last week 
was not to be found where it is usually sought—in the 
presence of this or that celebrity who goes through the 
Gallery neither specially attracted to nor recoiling from the 
works upon the walls. Not that the usual people and 
episodes of interest were wanting. The Bishop of Rochester 
wandered among the Rembrandts at Burlington House; 
and Count Deym greeted the Chinese Ambassador. 
Several Dowagers, whom Rembrandt would have been 
happy to paint—Lady Westbury and Lady Haldon of the 
number—were there, as well as younger women, including 
Lady Haliburton, Lady Romney, Lady Headfort, Lady 
Colin Campbell, and Lady Carew. But these were not the 
sight of sights. That was supplied, to my eyes, at the New 
Gallery by the Duke of Cambridge’s ranging round the 
rooms lined with the works of Sir Edward Bume Jones. 


The Duke came straight from lunch, and was in the best 
of spirits as he entered the large room. But his spirits seemed 
to evaporate as he progressed, and the smile with which he 
set forth had no ghost of it remaining by the time he left 
the Gallery, for the first time, as it seemed, a man who had 
been worsted. The typical British Field-Marshal, brought 
up on Leslie and rising to a climax of admiration before 
Landseer, whose pride in our own “ British School ” was 
part of his patriotism—what could he do in a gallery of 
paintings borrowing their inspiration from mediaeval Italy, 
a gallery in which the politeness due from a guest to the 
taste of his hosts forbade any explosion of expletives ? It 
was found necessary, the day after, to recoup the Duke’s 
exhausted faith in the future of British Art by a visit to 
Mr. Caton Woodville’s “Charge of the 21st Lancers at 
Omdurman.” 


The prediction, made in this column, that Sir Henry 
Hawkins would find his name down for a peerage in the 
New Year Honours List has been fulfilled. The fact is, 
that at the Jubilee Sir Henry allowed the Lord Chancellor 
to understand that he would retire with a coronet, but the 
hint was not taken. Recent events have led the Lord 
Chancellor to take a different course, and Lord Hawkins 
has his ambition—no mean one either. The fact is, that 
though an octogenarian, Lord Hawkins has full possession 
of his acute powers; and the wrench of his retirement 
from the long exercise of judicial functions will be eased a 
little by occasional sittings among the legal Lords in cases 
of appeal. 


The name of Sir Philip Currie among new peers will 
give pleasure to a large circle of his own and of his wife’s 
friends outside the ranks of diplomacy. Sir Philip, before 
he became so occupied with “ affairs,” was a diligent 
reader. No other man knows his Thackeray better, or his 
Dickens so well. With poetry, in which his tastes are 
perhaps a little old-fashioned, he has a wide acquaintance; 
and it was by her verse that he first admired the lady, then 
known in society as Mrs. Singleton, and in literature as 
“ Violet Fane,” who now shares his name and its new 
honours. Mrs. Singleton, twenty years ago, was the 
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centre of a large circle of literary friends. In the early 
days of the World, Mr. Edmund Yates was suppliant for 
all he could get from her pen; and she was one of the 
first discoverers of the talent of Mr. W. H. Mallock, fresh 
from Oxford, whose appreciation of her own turn of 
piquant talk has left its easily detected traces in some of 
his published pages. Lady Currie has not been so 
industrious with her pen as was Mrs. Singleton; still, she 
has not any final intention to put it down. Lord 
Beaconsfield used to compare the House of Commons to 
Don Juan and the House of Lords to Paradise Lost. 
Perhaps the association of ideas will lead Lady Currie, 
whose verse has been nothing if not Don Juanish hitherto, 
to attempt a graver manner. There is no doubt that had 
Byron lived long enough, by the natural law of reaction 
he would have taken his place by Dr. Watts as a writer of 
hymns. 

There is a great deal of talk in nearly every case in the 
Law Courts about the sacrosanct secrecy of communica¬ 
tions between lawyer and client. No doubt, the rule is a 
necessary one in the case of a guilty man on his defence, 
though its extension to witnesses—say, in a divorce case— 
who are giving bogus evidence which varies absolutely in 
its final version from the first they gave to the lawyer who 
uses them, is a scandal which clamours for suppression. 
In one or two minor ways, however, this doctrine of the 
absolutely sacred and confidential nature of the relations 
between solicitor and client is capable of a little more 
stringent application. For instance, when one reads the 
contents of the will of Mr. Christopher Sykes, communi¬ 
cated to the Press this week, one wonders whether the 
substitution of the name of the Prince of Wales for that 
of Lord Rosebery' as the inheritor of a racing cup won by 
the late Sir Tatton Sykes was intended for publication by 
the testator. Probably not. For the idea that his first 
thoughts were for Lord Rosebery will be likely to take a 
little gilt from the cup when it goes to the choice of the 
testator’s second thoughts; and Lord Rosebery himself 
may easily be forgiven a certain sensitiveness in being 
apparently set aside. One can imagine, at the next meet¬ 
ing between them, the Prince saying: “You can take it if 
you like,” and Lord Rosebery making a negative reply 
neater than it is quite easy to put into his mouth in a 
moment. The fact is, that trivial as the incident is, it is 
worth noticing as the occasion for a protest against the 
publication, not of the bequests a man has made (which 
some people think in itself a slight intrusion), but of the 
bequests he thought of making, but did not make. It is 
adding insult to injury when you leave a man nothing to 
tell the world that you once meant to make him your heir; 
and even the inheritor himself may well, as in this case, 
protest that the cup would be far more weloome to him did 
it not contain these superfluous drops of bitterness. 

The marriage of the Hon. Nevill Lytton and Miss 
Judith Blunt will take place in Cairo on the first day of 
next month. 

The presence of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli at meetings 
held in county Bucks in support of the candidature of 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild keeps in association two 


names that can never now be disallied. Lord Beaconsfield 
had no prouder moment than when he made a member 
of this great house of his own race a British peer. His 
personal relations with the members of the family were 
always a pleasure to him. From the Sidonia of Coninysby 
to the Neuchatels of Endymion he made the Rothschilds 
live in his pages; and it is in Rothschild’s strong-room 
that his own papers and letters now lie—the most precious 
deposit even Rothschild’s strong-room ever had. 

It is common enough for America to be sensitive about 
travellers’ tales; and the hospitality the Republic extends 
to the stranger within her gates gives her, in truth, a claim 
on his when he goes home and publishes his impressions. 
But now it is the turn of Italy to talk about a breach of 
hospitality, and to hurl the phrase at the head of an 
American, Mr. Marion Crawford. That is just a little 
ridiculous; for Mr. Marion Crawford is no mere visitor to 
Italy, but can speak almost as one of her own sons. His 
father, Thomas Crawford, sculptor, lived in Rome from 
1837 until 1857, and he himself was born in Tuscany in 
1854. Most of his youth was spent in Rome, and his 
education was completed at the University there. When 
he married, rather early, he settled near Naples, and there 
he still abides, on his own small estate. It seems absurd, 
therefore, to deny' to Mr. Crawford the liberty of speech 
of a native when, in a letter to a New York paper, he 
speaks of the taxation and the other social conditions of 
Italy. The great offence taken is with his statement that 
King Humbert is not an Italian ; and that does seem 
needless hair-splitting. Savoy is not Italy, of course. 
But neither, at that rate, was Buonaparte a Frenchman; 
and we have our own House of Hanover, and Hanover is 
not England. 


The Book Market. 

A Catalogue of Men. 

The new volume of the Post Office Directory bears on its 
fat red back the proud words “ 100th Edition.” Within 
we find an historical “ Note,” and also a facsimile of a map 
of London published in 1799. The contrast between this 
map and the new frontispiece map for 1899 is one which 
might be studied in detail for many hours without weari¬ 
ness, but we cannot dwell on this subject. It is more to 
the point to set down in outline the history of a book 
which, in its own way, and, indeed, from several points of 
view, may claim to be the most wonderful book in the 
world. A representative of the Academy has catechised 
Mr. Kelly thus: 

“What is the precise meaning, Mr. Kelly, of the state¬ 
ment that this is the 100th edition of the Post Office 
Directory ? ” 

“ Well, it does not mean, of course, that we have issued 
it ourselves for one hundred years. The Directory took its 
rise in the old Lombard-street General Post Office a 
century ago. It passed into our hands some forty 
years later. You would like the whole story ? In 
the thirties my father was offered the post of Inspector- 
General of Letter Carriers. That was in the days of the 
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old twopenny postmen, wlio went about the streets with 
their bells collecting and delivering letters and taking 
their fees. My father accepted the post, and he found that 
he was expected to buy the copyright of the Post Office 
Directory from his predecessor. That will appear to you 
to be a curious proceeding. But the Directory, such as it 
was, was then compiled by the Letter Carriers, and its sale 
and the profits arising therefrom were vested in the 
Inspector-General of Letter Carriers. The Carriers made 
something by acting as agents for the book, and the 
Inspector-General was not expected to account to the 
Post Office for his fairly large receipts. Well, this was 
an anomalous state of affairs, and a certain Member of 
Parliament brought in a Bill to end it. The result 
was that the post of Inspector-General of Letter Carriers 
was abolished, and my father walked out of her Majesty’s 
Post Office—with the Directory .” 

“With the Directory? ” 

“Certainly. For, as his post was abolished, he had no 
successor who could claim the right to purchase it. He 
was its last and, therefore, its permanent possessor.” 

“ And that is how the Post Office Directory became 
‘Kelly’s’?” 

“ Yes. Mind you, at that time there were two private 
Directories distinctly better than the P. 0., but my father 
immediately saw the value of the title, and of the prestige 
that went with it, and he set to work to develop the 
derelict.” 

“ Then, Mr. Kelly, taking its growth for granted, how 
do you maintain the Directory and ensure its accuracy ? ” 

“ It could not be done but by trained men, and an exact 
organisation. With these it is simple enough. So many 
districts—a man to each—paper slips—a ‘ clearing ’ of 
these in our offices—and so bit by bit (and all within 
the space of two or three months) each new Directory takes 
shape. Of course we receive great assistance in proof¬ 
reading from interested parties. The Government offices 
correct our lists of their officials regularly.” 

“ Does your work undergo any interesting changes as 
years go on ? The Directory is surely a delicate social 
barometer ? ” 

“Well, we notice one thing—the growth of flats. I 
remember when we were told that English people would 
never adopt the flat system, would never ‘ feel at home ’ 
in anything but a house. And the first flats waited long 
for tenants. But now! . . . 

“Our difficulty? Well, you talk of an Englishman’s 
house being his castle, but commend me to his flat as the 
more impregnable fortress. What with the janitor who 
intercepts our canvassers at every entrance, like Cerberus, 
and the ease with which your flat-tenant skips whither he 
will, leaving his flat dumb and empty, we have great 
difficulty in completing some of our lists.” 

“About how much correction does the Directory require 
from year to year ? ” 

“I calculate that one name in seven or eight needs 
correction. This proportion means the alteration of many 
thousands of names. Our aim and tradition are accuracy. 
The alteration of a firm’s style may mean only the addi¬ 
tion of 1 Ltd.,’ or the substitution of ‘ Mrs ’ for ‘ Mr.,’ 
but these things have to be looked after with vigilance.” 


Correspondence. 

“Lithography and Lithographers.” 

Silt,—I have neither the time nor the intention to 
devote myself t > t '10 education of your critic; but I 
must ask you to allow me to contradict flatly three of 
his statements, and to answer the query he sees fit to 
put me. 

(1) I have never made a “verbal distinction” between 
lithographs on paper and lithographs on stone. All are 
“ lithographs proper.” This was settled by Aloys Sene¬ 
felder one hundred years ago. In a technical book one 
gives technical examples of technical methods. 

(2) No technical point was involved in the legal case to 
which lie refers. 

(8) Most artists and printers, I know anything about, 
have turned their attention to the preparation of a paper 
with a surface that does not represent the texture of stone. 

(4) Lithography, Senefelder defined to be chemical or 
surface printing. I prefer Senefelder to your critic as an 
authority. 

I do not hope to convince your critic, for, as he has 
reviewed our book and, in so doing, proved himself incap¬ 
able of understanding it, the task would be hopeless. If 
he would like any further explanation on these very points, 
I would refer him to the Saturday Revieic of December 24, 
1898.—I am, &c., 

Joseph Pennell. 

Jan. 2, 1899. 

[Our reviewer writes : “ It is not my wish to trespass on 
Mr. Pennell’s invaluable time more than is needful to reply 
to his letter. 

( 1 ) He himself allows that ‘in a technical book one 
gives technical examples of technical methods.’ And 
when, as in the present case, those methods happen to be 
different, a distinction in words referring to them is 
entailed. To demonstrate my point there is no need to 
go beyond the list of illustrations, which are differentiated 
in several ways. Some are specifically described as drawn 
on stone or zinc, and others again on paper, and thence 
transferred to stone. 

( 2 ) It cannot seriously admit of denial that a technical 
point was involved in the case of ‘ Pennell v. Sickert,’ in 
view of the number of experts called to give evidence. 

(3) I never asserted that stone-grained paper is in¬ 
variably used by all lithographers who adopt the transfer 
method. Mr. Pennell acknowledges that it is used by 
some of them; and, be they proportionately many or few, 
they all belong to Mr. Pennell’s party, as distinguished 
from those who believe that a true lithograph implies 
drawing on the stone direct. The latter have no occasion 
to use transfer paper at all, grained or otherwise. 

(4) The statement to which I took exception—-viz., that 
1 the whole art of lithography is surface printing ’—is not one 
of Senefelder’s, but a gloss of the author,’ own, inserted 
in an Anglicised excerpt from Senefelder. Mr. Pennell 
may be right in accusing me of ignorance in a great many 
respects, if he pleases, but, at anyrate, I have been taught 
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enough Greek to understand that the word ‘ Lithography ’ 
means ‘ stone drawing,’ and not even the authority of 
Senefelder himself can persuade me that it means any such 
thing as a drawing made upon paper, to he ultimately 
plastered face downwards on to stone.”— The Reviewer.] 


“ The Book of the Master.” 

Silt,—In the remarkable article with which you have 
favoured me, you are so good as to say that my “ literary 
method” is ‘‘gravely reprehensible,” and that “from a 
scientific standpoint” my work is “beneath considera¬ 
tion.” Be it so. Such judgments are matter of opinion 
which it is not for the author to dispute. 

But gross and material mis-statements of fact are in a 
different category. And when your correspondent declares 
that my theory of a connexion between the Book of the 
Dead and the construction of the Pyramid is, “ to anyone 
having the slightest acquaintance with Egyptology, incon¬ 
ceivably absurd,” and goes on to adduce the name of M. 
Maspero in support of this condemnation, he says that 
which he knows, or ought to know, to be the precise 
opposite of the truth. For Prof. Maspero himself not only 
supports this “inconceivably absurd” theory of mine, but 
informed me that the connexion of the Pyramid with the 
initiation into the secrets of the ancient religion was in 
accordance with a tradition which prevailed among the 
priests of Memphis. And this I have stated in my pre¬ 
face; though not, indeed, on the first page, but on the 
fourth. 

Such literary methods, sir, appear to me to be “ gravely 
reprehensible,” and the criticism which results from them 
“ beneath consideration.” While as for a writer whose 
highest knowledge of Egyptology, according to his own 
showing, is Pierret’s translation to condemn ex cathedra a 
theory which has received tho endorsement of Prof. 
Maspero (and, I may add, of Prof. Sayce also ; for ho con¬ 
siders the analogy to be exceedingly striking)—well, 1 
put it to you, is not such a pretension “ inconceivably 
absurd ” ?—I am, &c., 

The Author. 

[Mr. Adams’s letter is hardly to the point. He does not 
explain why he gave a wrong measurement for the base of 
the Great Pyramid, why his diagram of the interior differs 
from that made by competent surveyors, or why he garbled 
the translation of the only text quoted by him in support 
of his theory. I do not see how my comparison of M. 
Pierret’s translation of this text with that of Mr. Adams’s 
shows that my knowledge of Egyptology does not extend 
beyond it; but then I equally fail to see how Prof. Sayce’s 
remark, that “ the analogy ” [query, of what with what ?] 
is exceedingly striking, is an “endorsement” of Mr. 
Adams’s book. That Prof. Maspero and Prof. Sayce may 
have used courteous expressions, into which Mr. Adams is 
now, after his msnner, endeavouring to rend a continua¬ 
tion of his views, is likely enough ; but until these great 
scholars defend it publicly I shall continue to believe 
that their opinion of Mr. Adams’s book is tho same as 
that of— Yo jr Reviewer.] 


A New York Journalist. 

Sir, —In the notes of “ Bookworm,” in your issue of 
November 12, reference is made to W. D. Ilowells’s 
recent “pronouncement” upon American literature, in 
which he writes of Lowell, Whipple, and Ripley, closing 
with Dennett, whose “ brilliancy, natural and acquired 
fitness ” Howells thinks it would be difficult to match at 
the present day. “ Bookworm ” asks, “ Who is Dennett ? 
In not knowing him does one argue oneself unknown ? ” 
I think “Bookworm” is quite excusable in not knowing 
Dennett, though he was well worth knowing. He was 
a journalist of ability and distinction, whose writings upon 
current topics were pointed and incisive ; but he would 
have ridiculed the classification of his writings with those 
of Lowell, though he might have endured, in kindness, 
being ranked with writers of the calibre of Whipple and 
Ripley. Dennett had a faculty of forming happy phrases 
which were accurately descriptive of certain situations or 
conditions of affairs. One of the most notable of these 
phrases, made at the time of tho Beechor-Tilton scandal, 
was “chromo-civilisation.” It was the heading of an 
article printed about 1873 in the New York Xu dun. For 
New Yorkers who had some knowledge of that dreary 
annex to New York City known as Brooklyn the phrase 
“ chromo-civilisation ” told tho whole story. What 
Dennett wrote under that heading was a caustic notice 
of the queer people who Hocked around Henry Ward 
Beecher, particularly those who were brought into public 
view at the Beeeher-Tilton trial. 

Brooklyn is inhabited, or occupied, largely by an un¬ 
related and locally uninterested aggregation of human 
drift, mostly from the small towns in New England. 
Until tho great bridge which connects it with Manhattan 
Island was completed it was chiefly noted for its eccentric 
preachers, and the extraordinary variety of its religious 
sects, to which new varieties were being constantly added. 
Dennett intended to make an extended study of the place, 
but I do not know that he executed his design. 

My acquaintance with Dennett began in a public 
library, in New York City, which was in my charge. He 
was fond of looking over the new books, and one day I 
showed him a work called Chaucer's England, and also a 
notice of it in the Saturday Review, in which the volumes 
were described contemptuously as “tootle,” a word not 
found in dictionaries. Dennett adopted the word, and in 
his talks with me about books he would sometimes throw 
aside a book as being “ tootle,” or commend it by saying, 
“No tootle there.” Dennett was a gentleman, modest in 
mien, quietly cordial, with no tendency to gush or over¬ 
statement, either in talking or writing. He belonged to 
the great class of thoughtful men who make few or no 
books, but whose writings have a far wider, and more 
beneficent and permanent influence, than the “works” 
of hundreds of authors, in many volumes, which encumber 
our libraries, being neither materials of knowledge nor 
food for thought. 

We have a disease in tho United States which mostly 
affects librarians and has been called “ bibliographi- 
rnnnia.” It is manifested in undue elaboration of the 
necessary work of cataloguing. It has, in some degree, 
been cause ! by belief in tho foolish maxim—inapplicable 
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to large public libraries—that a few books, elaborately 
indexed, are more useful than a large library without an 
index. The cost of this vast literary spoon-feeding system, 
applied largely to writings which have been superseded by 
the fruits of later and more accurate thought or research, 
is enormous, and has become too heavy a burden for many 
of our public libraries. Dennett once asked me how I 
would catalogue a library. I told him that if I could have 
a few assistants like himself, I would begin by forming 
two divisions, voices and echoes. He said he would like 
to assist in such a work. 

Dennett himself was a voice, gently persuasive and 
effective; whose power was the result of his earnest and 
pure thinking, and had little to do with the “ brilliancy ” 
that Mr. Howells discovered in him. 

New York City. G. H. 


“ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot.’ ” 

Sir, —You will probably be prepared to hear that your 
splendid appreciation of my humble efforts in last week’s 
issue has touched me very deeply. Indeed, I am almost 
bewildered at the reception my first book has met with on 
all sides, but especially from so weighty an exponent of 
literary criticism as the Academy. And because of this 
I am really glad of your question in tho last paragraph, 
since it gives me this opportunity of expressing my thanks. 
I certainly did not use the adjective “clownish” in the 
sense of ungraceful, but I have always been highly diverted 
by the gambols of porpoises, so much so that I have had 
many a hearty laugh while watching them. As to my 
having read Paradise Regained, may I say that I have 
read many books of the same high class bought for 
a few pice from the old bookstalls in Indian ports when 
I was in my thirteenth and fourteenth years ? I did not 
choose them, but because they were cheap I bought them, 
and afterwards was driven to read them for sheer lack of 
anything else whereon to feed my insatiable appetite for 
reading. For the ugly epithets “ ill-used ” and “ bruising,” 
they are common expressions at sea, where a bluff-bowed 
ship that, instead of cleanly dividing the waves, thrusts 
them before her with a great noise and pother, is always 
called a “ bruise-water.” 

In thus offering my explanation, please believe that 
nothing is farthor from my thought than complaint. My 
only idea is to send such a generous critic my assurance 
of how highly I have felt honoured by his most valuable 
remarks.—I am, &e, 

Frank T. Bullen.^ 


“ It is Required,” &c. 

Sir, —In the first page of last week’s Academy is a 
paragraph in which the following words are in quotation 
marks: “It is required of ministers that they be found 
faithful.” Whence are they quoted ? There are no such 
words in the New Testament as stated. The nearest are 
in 1 Cor. iv. 2.: “ Moreover, it is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful.” And in the Revised 
Version the words are much the same.—I am, &c., 

J. B. 

South Hampstead, N.W. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 


The difficult task of estimating the quality 
1 thcTYear °* the books published in 1898 has been 
attempted in various quarters. We do not 
pretend to summarise the summaries ; but a few gleanings 
from these deliverances will not be without interest. 

Mr. W. P. James writes a thoughtful “Review of 
1898” in the 

Sr. James’s Gazette. 


In Poetry he thinks first of Mr. Meredith’s Odes in French 
History, so “ packed with thought and imagery,” then of 
Mr. Hardy’s “deeply felt Wessex Poems," and thirdly, Mr. 
A. E. Housman, whose poetry is “ as real as his pessimism, 
which is no fashionable pose, but simple, strong, and 
sincere.” Mr. Davidson “ is very much himself—his best 
as well as his worser self—in “ The Last Ballad.” Mr. 
James points to the revival of Shakespearean biography 
and the problem of the Sonnets as distinctive of the year. 

In Literary History and Criticism the best books have 
been: Mr. Beeching’s Pages from a Private Diary, Mr. 
Lucas’s Charles Lamb and the Lloyds, Mr. Stephen’s Studies 
of a Biographer, Mr. Gissing’s book on Dickens, and the 
new biographical editions of Thackeray and Burns. 

In Fiction Mr. James names the novels one would 
expect. Of Aylwin he writes: 

The romance has been acclaimed as a masterpiece in the 
most august critical quarters, and though “ masterly ” is 
the very last epithet that I should myself apply to it, its 
success is one on which Mr. Watts-Dunton may be very 
cordially congratulated, and one which is in many respects 
creditable to the public. 

The success of Aylwin and The Forest Lovers 
seems to show the public ready for a new kind of sentiment 
and romance, welcomed as a relief, not only from the 
“ realism” of the slum, but equally from the sentiment of 
the Kailyard and the romance of the second-hand cape and 
sword men. 


Oddly enough, Mr, James omits to name Mr. Shaw’s 
Plays, a neglect which 

The Globe 


partly redeems by naming it first. The Globe summarist 
is emphatic on the merits of Mr. Crane’s and Mr. Conrad’s 
recent work, and he even delivers himself of the opinion 
that Mr. Conrad’s short story, “Youth,” is “ infinitely the 
best story of the year, and is worthy to rank in the first 
bunch of the best short stories that exist.” Mr. Bullen is 
also favourably mentioned for his narrative, The Cruise of 
the “ Cachalot." As for The Forest Lovers : 

People talk of the enthralment of the detective yarn 
and the tale of hidden treasure, but this simple narrative— 
though conventional in most of its happenings—holds one 
like a vice. It has life of its own, and charm indescribable. 

A sober view of 1898’s literature is that of 


The Outlook : 

If we apply two essential tests—creative power and the 
high serenity and poise which must always accompany 
the fit expression of it—the literature in the bookwork of 
1898 will shrink to rather poor proportions. Even in 
interesting book-work, as distinct from absolute literature, 
the year’s productions are none too rich. 
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The writer (“ W. P. R.”) proceeds to discuss the books of 
the year in usual detail. We note a just tribute to Mr. 
T. W. H. Orosland’s Literary Parables. 

In a short leading article 

The Daily News 

says that “the books of 1898, if they included no really 
great work, were unusually interesting and various in their 
character.” The biographies of Bismarck, Lord Halifax, 
Mr. Parnell, Mirabeau, Mr. Lockwood, Shakespeare, Lewis 
Carroll, Henry Reeve, and the autobiographies of Mr. 
Joseph Arch and Lord Selbome are named first and in 
this order. “ Of novels Helbeck of Bannisdale is perhaps 
the most successful, and Rupert of Hentzau the most 
amusing.” Mr. Watte-Dunton’s Aylwin is, “ among other 
things, a remarkable picture of a society of Art and Letters 
which has passed away.” 

The Bookseller’s view of 1898 is indicated by 

The Daily Chronicle. 

The year has hardly been one of great books. How 
many volumes has it given us which will be in circulation 
ten years hence ? Perhaps it would be safe to say that 
the most notable book of the year has been Busch’s 
Memoirs of Bismarck. With it one associates the Chan¬ 
cellor’s own autobiography, only that work does not 
supply the same sprightly reading. Both books, being 
records of history, must have a permanent interest. 
Parnell’s biography has been widely read, and that of 
Lewis Carroll was in high favour with Christmas book- 
buyers. 

There has been no very extraordinary volume of poems. 
For sale, there has been no volume of fiction to beat Mr. 
Budyard Kipling’s Day’s Work. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Helbeck of Bannisdale was a success of an earlier date in 
the year. 

“Travel,” said an observant bookseller, using a trade 
expression, “ has been a strong department.” He had in 
his mind especially Dr. Sven Hedin’s book, Through Asia, 
which is still in large demand. The martial book has been 
falling on good soil recently, thanks to the stir of imperial 
politics. Mr. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum has 
sold edition after edition. Sir George Robertson’s volume 
detailing the defence of Chitral Fort has also found its 
audience. 

Finally, the Publisher’s year is characterised by 

Literat 

in these terms: 

From the publisher’s point of view, 1898 has not distin¬ 
guished itself. The stars in their courses have fought 
against it. War in the spring of the year, rumour of war 
in the autumn, and a political unrest prevailing more or 
less acutely throughout the whole twelve months, have 
combined to divert the mind of the public from literary 
interests and to check the enterprise of the trade by which 
these interests axe provided for. On a retrospect such as 
we are here making, however, the peculiar history of the 
year which closes to-day has little effect. A year of 
commercial dulness for the publisher may be one of excep¬ 
tional brilliancy among authors; and the general quality 
of its literature may be proportionally as much above as 
its quantity is below the average. Still, we can hardly 
console ourselves or the publishing world with that 
compensation in a retrospect of 1898. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 13. 

Last week we asked for alternative titles to nine works of fiction : 
Xicholas Xiehlehg , Tess of the D’ Crherrilles, Children of the Ghetto, 
.1 Tramp Ah rot! (I, The Sharing of Shagpat, A Window in Thrums, 
Soldiers Three, The Open (Question, and The Pilgrim’s Progress. A 
number of answers have been sent in, some incorporating interest¬ 
ing suggestions. From them the following (approximately) ideal 
list has been compiled : 

Nicholas Xirklehy . “ Dotheboys Done.” 

Tess of the D’ Crlnrrillrs ... “A Soul in Gyves." 

Children of the Ghetto . “ Subject to the Law.” 

A Tramp Ahrend . “ Doing Europe.” 

The Shaving of Shag pa' . “The Quest of the Identical.” 

A Window in Thrums . “From an Ingle Neuk.” 

Soldiers Three . “The Modern Musketeers.” 

The Open Question . “ Love's Labour’s Lost.” 

The Pilgrim's Progress . “In Search of Heaven.” 

Other variants are : for Xicholas Xiehlehg, “The Sorrows of Smike” 
and “ Mr. Squeers” ; for Tess, “ A Woman of Honour,” “ A Code of 
Morals,” and “ The Sport of the Gods ” ; for Children of the Ghetto, 
“The Chosen People”; for A Tramp Abroad, “The Yankee 
Tourist” and “Uncle Sam's Grand Tour”; for The Sharing of 
Shag pat, “ The Story of Shibli Bagarag.” and “ The Identical 
Graal” ; for A Window in Thrums, “Other People's Business" ; 
for Soldiers Three, “Behind the Tamarisks,” “Barrack-room 
Tales," and “ Off Parade ” ; for The Open Question, “ The Blank 
Wall,” 11 ?,” “To Be or Not To Be," and (but this is aflippancy) “‘They 
Went to Sea in a Sieve,They Did’ ” ; and for The Pilgrim's Progress, 
“ The Delectable Dream,” and “ The Warfare of a Soul.” In a 
letter one competitor, A. L. S., suggests as another good alternative 
for Jude the Obscure, “ The Case of Rebellious Susan." We have 
decided to award the prize to Miss Winifred F. Knox, 81, Pembroke- 
road, Dublm, for the following list: 

Xicholas Xiehlehg . “The Usher of Dotheboys 

Hall.” 

Tess of the D' Crherrilles ... “ The Mill of the Gods.” 

Children of the Ghetto . “Subject to the Law.” 

A Tramp Abroad . “ The Travelling Gent.” 

The Sharing of Shagpat ... “ The Quest of the Identical.” 

A Window in Thrums . “ From an Ingle Neuk.” 

Soldiers Three . “ The Modern Musketeers.” 

The Open Question . “ Law or Reason.” 

The Pilgrim’s Progress . “The Journey to the Celestial 

City.” 

To Miss Knox a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 

Answers received also from A. L. S., Kensington ; A. R. B,, Great 
Malvern ; D. V., Winchelsea ; E J. G., St. Ives ; C. M. W., Meltham; 
D. S., London ; H. B., Highgate ; E. B. V. C., Streatham Hill ; A. G., 
Cheltenham ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; F. B., Gravesend ; J. L. H., Hamp¬ 
stead ; A. B., Gartcosh ; F. S., Belfast; M. A., Sale. 


Competition No 14. 

Not necessarily with a view of enriching the language, but 
certainly in the interests of our readers, we ask this week for new 
words Most families have a few pet words, of home-made manu¬ 
facture, which often are far more expressive and picturesque than 
anything in Webster’s unabridged. To the competitor who supplies 
the best list of four original words, with definitions attached, a 
cheque for a guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 32. 
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The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Couductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every M3, which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to till 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements. 

Poachino Adventures. By “Outlaw.” 

“Outlaw” glories in his occupation. He began poaching 
in Ireland, and continued in Kent and Surrey. He has 
certainly had an interesting career, and his autobiography 
bears the impress of truthfulness. “ Outlaw’s ” attitude 
towards the Game Laws is one of hostility and contempt. We 
cannot quite understand the hostility. If game were not 
preserved the poacher’s occupation would be gone. “ Out¬ 
law’s ” contempt is equa’ly unphilosophical. At once he 
denounces what ho calls “ the battue” as unsportsmanlike and 
gleefully explains how he and his friends took pheasants by 
means of poisonous fumes. Also, he frequently mentions what 
were the cash values of the gang’s achievements. These con¬ 
siderations oblige us to hold “Outlaw” as a tbiuker in very 
little respect. On the other hand, his chronicles, which are 
well written, have amused us much. They indicate a certain 
rude manliness which we find attractive. We hold the book 
over for consideration, and may possibly by next week have 
arranged a proposal for its publication. 

A Miner’s House. By L. L. 

This hook chronicles a romance of humble people living in 
a village near Hounslow. We found it a little tedious in the 
earlier chapters. It was difficult to sustain our curiosity about 
the rats in the shop of Thomas. When we had reached the 
end, however, we realised that L. L.’s particularity in detail 
had an artistic design, and certainly it has an artistic effect. 
The story is original. Thomas had a most desirable sweet¬ 
heart ; but he preferred money-making. His procedure 
towards getting rid of the lass is ingenious and told with skill. 
We were much pleased that the rats had the better of him 
eventually. That remark is a tribute to L. L.’s gift of story¬ 
telling. The book, indeed, is fresh and well written ; but we 
are not sure that the public would think so favourably of it as 
the critics probably would. We hold it over for consideration. 

In the House of Otjtman. By W. H 

This novel takes us into very high affairs. The hero is no 
less a person than the Sultan of Turkey. Ouly, ho is not entitled 
to be. An Englishman, he had been a friend of a “ Prince” 
of Turkey, who was “ heir ” to the throne of that stricken land. 
In a street brawl it became necessary that the “ Prince,” who 
was a weakling, should pass himself off as the Englishman 
while the Englishman posed as the “ Prince.” The deception 


had to be kept up, and tho Englishman actually became the 
Sovereign. All through these great affairs there runs a love 
story, quite prettily told; bat we are never thrilled. We 
admire W. H.’s cleverness, which has many aspects ; but we 
can never for a momeut overcome tho feeling that the plot of 
his story is too grotesque. Publication of the novel, we feel 
sure, would bring him neither pleasure nor profit. 

Essays i.\ Verse. By Winifred Wallis. 

Miss Wallis, as she herself affirms in one or two of these 
essays, frequently finds difficulty in the endeavour to express 
herself. SUo should not be discouraged on that account. 
Many poets have been in similar straits. Lord Tennyson, for 
example, studied the woodlands for hours in order to 
interpret to himself, and to his readers, what he saw there. 
Miss Wallis must be equally pali°nt. Ouce or twice she is 
very nearly successful. For example, take this song : 

Be thou my moon, and as the flood 
So I to thee will sway, 

Responsive to thy changing mood, 

Thy pleasure to obey. 

Be thou my sun, and I will pray 
To be thy satellite. 

From thee deriving all my day, 

From lack of thee my night. 

Be thou, when clouds assail my heuven, 

My fixed perpetual star, 

And through the rent the winds have riven 
Shine steadfast from afar. 

In most of the other pieces, however, Miss Wallis is vague and 
unconvincing. She has a pessimistic tone which we take to be 
less a real philosophic feeliug than a symptom of her own 
consciousness that to be a blithe and successful minstrel is no 
easy matter. Tier verses have much promise. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, January 5. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Harris (J. R.), Tho Story of Abikar .((’lay) 

Bum (J. H.), Helps to Godly Living .'Stock) 

Morton (V.), Thoughts on Hell.(Sands; 2/tl 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRE8. 

Ostrovosky, The Siorm. Tianslu'ed by C. Garnett) ...(Duckworth) Net 3/6 

Larminie (W.), West Irish Folk-Tale* and Romances ....(Stock) Net 3/6 

Gannon (A.), The Song of StradelU.t Lippincott) 

Marriott (E.;, Baeon or SlmkesiK*ure .(Stock, Net 1/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gregorovius (F.), History of the City of Rome ...(Bell) 

Waterman (L.), The Post-Apostolic Aire ..(Clark) 6/) 

Wallis (L.), Life and Letters of Caroline Martyn 


' Labour Leader Publishing Co.) Net 1/0 
Bateson (M.), A Narrative o’ tho Changes in the Ministry, 1765-1767 

(Longmans) Net 12/0 


Ratzel F.), The History of Mankind. Vol. Ill... .Macmillan) 

Daudlitter (Dr. Karl), A Short History of Switzerland 

(Swan Sonnenschcin) 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wilkinson (H.), Cornelius Nepos ...(Macmillan) 1/6 

Phillips (C. J. , Pliny’s Letters, I.-XII.(Macmillan) 

Nestleld (J. C.), Manual of English Grammar .(Macmillan) 2/6 


Wrapson (J.) and Gee (W. W. H.), Mathematical and Physical Talks 

(Macmillan) Net 6/6 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Corbett (Mrs. G.), Little Miss Robinson Crusoe.(Pearson) /6 

Marden (O. S.), Tho Secret of Achievement. ..(Nelson) 3/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hill (R. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico.(Unwin) 16 

The Geographical Journal . Vol. XII., July-December, 1808.(Stanford) 
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The Academy, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proudhon :P. J.), What is Proiierty? .(Reeves) 1/0 

Lane (W. \V.), Spherical Trig nomotry .. .(Macmillan) 2 6 

Wilson (A.), The Bmin Machine .....(Churchill) 4 8 

Can! (K. W.), Bush-Fruits...(Macmillan Co.) 6/0 

S'et zel (A.*, The British Navy ..(Unwin) 

Hark::?** JC and Morley (F ), Introduction to the Theory cf Analytic 
Fuucli- ns .(Macmillan) 12/ • 

NEW EDITIONS. 


Runyan (J. , The Pilgrim's Progress.(Pearson) 7/d 

Scott .Sir W. , Quentin Durward 2 vole.) .(Dent) Net 3 0 

Keats J. , Endymion, A*c......(Dent? Net 1/8 

Browning (R.), Paiacelsus. v Dent) Net 1 d 
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The new novels of the week, numbering only two, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

What may be regarded as the first of a projected series of 
reproductions of prints and drawings in the University 
G dimes at Oxford is announced for immediate publication by 
the Clarendon Press. This is The Master E. S. ami the A rs 
Murie;-ti, a chapter io the history of engraving during the 
fifteenth century, by Lionel Oust, Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, with forty-six collotype facsimiles. Mr. Cust 
argues that the unique series of copperplate engravings at 
Oxford is the true editio prinreps of the Ars Morieudi, and 
that the illustrations of the block-hook in the British Museum 
are little more than enlarged copies. 

The making of a new Japan is one of the most impressive 
facts of our time, and it would he wonderful if this transition 
did not inspire some careful student to literary effort. We 
understand that Mr. J. Stafford Bansoin, who was recently 
special correspondent of the Morning Post in the Far East, has 
in the pre J s a work entitled Jajian in Transition : a Study of 
the Progress , Policy, and Methoils of the Japanese since their Bar 
with China. Mr. Itansom proposes to afford his readers the 
same insight into the position of the Japanese to-day as was 
afforded of the Chinese by Mr. Archibald It. Colquuoun’s 
remarkable work, China in Transformation. Mr. Ransom’s 
hook will be published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and 
will be illustrated. 

Messrs. Kkg.vn Paul & Co. will have ready by the middle 
of January a new edition of Mr. E. A. Reynold-Ball’s Mediter¬ 
ranean Winter Resorts. 

Mr. Joseph Sn ay tor’s dainty little volume, The Pleasures 
of I. it-rat are and the Solace of Books , has run through a first 
edition, and Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co. announce for 
immediate issue a second edition. 

A sew series of folk-tales, entitled the “ European Folk- 
Tale ” series, is about to he published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the editorship of Miss F. Ethel Hynam. The collection 
will represent Russian, Mongolian, Slavonic, Polish, Bohemian, 
and Servian tales, each volume containing the tales of one 
country. 

In* reviewing Mr. W. Drummond Norie’s work, Loyal 
Lochaber, last week, we stated the price as one guinea. This 
was a mistake. The book is issued by Messrs. Morison at two 
prices, half-a-guinea and twenty-five shillings, and our com¬ 
mendations applied to the half-guinea edition. 

The leng-looked-for Life of Sir Henry Keppell, Admiral of 
the Fleet, is now about to he published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
under the unpretentious title of A Sailor’s Life. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a few days a work 
on the Law and History of Copyright in Books, by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 

In Monthly Volumes, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Cd. each. 

NKNV VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 

By A. H. FI SON. D.Sc. 

London : BLA^KIE & SOX, Limited, Old Briley. 

LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Tatron - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Prtsiden /—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eku. 
rit+Pratitl-.n /*—The Right Hon. A. ,T. BALFOUR, M P.; the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right 
Hon. \V. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trusters- Right IPn. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right 
Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, KM. ; Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
G.C.S.I. 

Comm it fee — Rev. Canon Aibger: Dr. J. H. Bridges: Sir F. W. Bikio* ; 
Prof. Law is Campbell; J. \V. Cm kthope, Esq , C.B.; Eakl of Ckfwb, K.P. ; 
Arsnx Dobeoic, Esq. ; Sydney Grdue, Esq., M.P. ; Sir R. Giffin, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.: Edmond Gmssb, E*q.j Mrs. J. R. Greex ; Fuf.df.kic Hakrisox, Esq ; 
Sir C. P. Iliukt, K.C.S.l. ; bir C. M. Kennedy, U.B., K.C.M.G.; R»v. 
Stanley Lkathks, D.D. : Sidney - Lee, Esq. ; W. S Lilly, Esq.; Sidney' J. 
Low, Kaq.; Frank T. Makzials, Kaq.; St. George Mivart, Esq., F.lt.S. ; 
Sir F. Pollock. Burt. ; Rev. Dr. llibu ; H. It. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volume* of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Memlierahip 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Re uliiig-rooui open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary'and Librarian. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

•* A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good "—Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qceex. 

M Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

‘‘Nothing better could be wished for .”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guidos .”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions 

from liis Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSK IN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. TIIE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARD8. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BKTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICOIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, SLA.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery , Passmore Edwards Settlement , 
Black wall Tunnel^ <*<•.. and an additional Index of 4,000 References to 
Streets and PI ices of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Krnt & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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CATALOGUES. 

T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -The JANl? ARY CATALOGUES 
of Valunl.lt* SECOND- HAND WORKS anil NKW RE¬ 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now- 
Heady, and will lie sent post tree upon application to W. H. 
Smith k Son. Library Department, 1*6. Strand. London. W.C. 

W ILLIAMS Sc NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TJIOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

•*- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23nl Street, Now 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C., desire L> 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 1 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DA RD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PE RIODI CALS.—CAT ALOG U ES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING. HELL k RAILToN, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
Now Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office* free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

/I NASH begs to announce that ho has commenced 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS' AGENT. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of MSS., and will be 
glad to hear from Authors with this view—Address Amlierley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


The Academy. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLF.T COURT. LONDON, W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM. iwn», on TUESDAY. January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to Ik* made to the Head Master. Mr. J. Bkwsuer, 
M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year xi Paulines gained Scholarship* 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 11* gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years y.vt open Scholarship# have l*een taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) _ . 

At the Apiiosition. 1*99. there were 9* Boys in St. Paul s who 
had gamed an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, 3»> who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these succeuse* had 
received their eurlv education at Colei Court. 

gOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

The EXHIBITION of WORKS by REMBRANDT is 
NOW OPEN DAILY, from » a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission. 1*. 
Catalogue, rtd. Season Ticket. 5s. 

P ROFESSOR of ENGLISH and PHILO¬ 
SOPHY-wanted. for the SOUTH AFRICAN 
COLLEGE. CA I’KToWN. Salary £5uo, with a possible increase 
of £loi*. £. r ii* allowed for passage money. Duties t*> commence 
on 1st February, 1 *»t*t*.- - -Application*, with certificates as to 
qualifications and health, to he addressed "Cai’i:,” Office of the 
A< ai».m\. 4.‘$, Chancery Liuo, Loudon, W.C. 
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MCBIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

BNGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Booka 
at the house* of Subscriber*) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINRAB 
per annum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friend* may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thu* lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia 
and poet free. 


A RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

-^-A- - Or.iDvn 


HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
HaIutv. with prospect of increase# according to the Huccew 
of the School. 

Ardrossan heinrahedth resort on the Ayrshire coast.and a 
most desirable place of residence, it i* expected that the 
Academy (which is to l*e enlarged immediately) will offer 
attractions t<• parents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
may. if he desires to have Boarders, thereby increase hi# 
Emoluments. 

Duties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to he lodged with J iiu.s Cook. Esq.. Clerk to 
the School Board, Ardro-san. Ayrshire, along with Eight 
Printed Copies ot Testimonials, by the 15th February. 1MW. 


R oyal Indian engineering col- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill. Htaine*. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 
4<* Student* will be admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer tlo-m for Competition, Twelve Ap|*ointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Work* Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent* in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, ludian State Railway. 

For particular# apply to Si.ckktary, at College. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


L 1 ™^in HPHB YORKSHIRE college, Leeds. 

British Museum Reading Room, i# open to arrange with X 1 


British Museum Rending Room, i# open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation* 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spauish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas. B. Furnival Street. Loudon. E.O. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10*1 per 1,000 words. Samples and reference*— 
Address, Miss E. M-, 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 

LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 14 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described f ully on page 
29) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly ou each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEA# l*KH MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVE MIII.LIKGS PEIl MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. 
AND ARTS. 

The NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, JANUARY 10th. 
Prospectus (post free) from the Registrar. 

R are and VALUABLE BOOKS, Fine 

■ Condition. - CATALOGUE (80), illustrated with Si 
reproductions of unique books, or remarkable historical 
bindings.—J. Pkabsox k Co., 5. Pail Mall Place. 

F rench illustrated books of the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. -A comprehensive 
CATALOGUE (with a Prefatory N**te) containing the chef- 
dVuvres of the best Eighteenth Centurv French Artists and 
Engravers.—J. Pearson k Co., 5, Pall Mall Place. 

C HATEAU de l’ESPERANCE, LADY 

MURRAY'S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTHORS and ARTISTS, situated in a most beautiful part 
of the South of France, NOW OPEN—Full particulars to Ik* 
had from the Hon. Ladt Mlrrat. Villa Mctoria, Cannes, 
France. _ 

Now ready, by port, 4jd- 

A rchitects, builders, &c„ in 

London should secure the large MAP showing BOUN¬ 
DARIES of SURVEYORS' DISTRICTS under the Building 
Act. by permission, from Official Map of London County 
Council, with unme#, addresses, and office hour* of all the 
District Surveyor*. 

SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S 
NUMBER. 

“rpHE BUILDER” NEW YEAR’S 

X NUMBER. 

Illustrations : 

NEW VAUXnALL BRIDGE, now building. 

OLD KEW BRIDGE, shortly to lie destroyed. 

A HALF-CENTURY'S CHANGE in LONDON. 
LLANTHONY ABBEY, view and plan. 

OPflRA COMIQUE, PARIS, recently opened. 
DUBLIN ARCHITECTURE, numerous view*. 

Also Supplement: 

SURVEYORS' DISTRICTS MAP of LONDON (see above). 
Now ready. By post. 4|d. 

The Publisher of “The Bcii.der,’* 46. Catherine St, London, W.C 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Now Offebkd at 

greatly reduced prices. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratia and poet free to an; addreea. 

The List container POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOK8.__ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30-31, New Oxford Street; 241, Brorapton Road, S.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

OTORIES and ARTICLES.—All kinde 

O WANTED, for NEW MAGAZINE.—Write S., Room 89, 
Temple House. Loudon. E.C. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

1 he “ Man Stories "ofaBlackSnake 

By W. A. B. 

With an Introduction by Captain MAURICE D. BELL, R.A 
“The author 19 keenly responsive to the potent influence of 
the hush, and able to truusmit its weird charms into his pages.” 

Morning A-ivertiscr. 

•‘These snake stories are written by a close lover of nature." 

Academy. 

“ The stories are exceedingly graceful and full of suggestion.” 

Weekly Sun. 

“ The stories are exceedingly readable and original.” 

Northern Whig. 

“ There is strong and original work in them.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 
London: Whittaker A Co. 

NEW SERIES. No. 25*. Price 3*. JANUARY, 1899. 

MIND. 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 

Edited by G. F. STOUT. * 

With the Co-operation of Prof. H. Sidgwick, Dr. E. Caird, 
Prof. Ward, and Prof. E. B. Titciiexkr. 

Contents. 

1. PHILOSOPHY and the STUDY of PHILOSOPHERS. 

Professor D. G. Ritchie. 

2. SUBJECTIVE COLOURS and the AFTER-IMAGE: their 

Significance for the Theory of Attention. Margaret F. 

W a*, ii Htns. 

3. HEGEL'S TREATMENT of the CATEGORIES of the 

OBJECTIVE NOTION. J. E. McTagoart. 

4. TESTIMONY and AUTHORITY. A. F. Ravenshkar. 

5. CRITICAL NOTICES— 

T. LiDps, “ Raumaesthetik und geometri*ch-optl*che 
Tauscnungeo.” 8. Alexander. — L. Stein, “Die Sociale 
Friute im Lichte der Philosophic,” W. D. Morrison. — 
C. Read. “Logic, Deductive and Inductive." E. E. Con¬ 
stance Jonks. — F. Pod more, “Studies in Psychical 
Research" F. C. 8. Schiller. —A. N. Whitehead, "A 
Treatise on Universal Algebra with Applications" (VoL 1.) 
H. MacCoi.l— P. Barth. " Die Philosophic der Geschiclite 
als Sociologie” (Ereter Theil), G. D. Hu as. 

6. NEW BOOKS. 

7. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

Williams k Noiioate, 14. Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, 
London; 20. South Frederick Street. Edinburgh ; and 
7. Broad Street, Oxford. 

ALEXANDER & SBEPflE ARD’S P U BLICATIONS. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price Gs., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; op. 

Sermons by English Consresrational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

London: 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
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Emerson’s Bromo - Seltzer is an ideal restorative saline, always 
efficacious, and affording instant relief to men and women suffer¬ 
ing from Nervous Headache, Sick Headache, Biliousness, Brain-fag, 
or the effect of late hours. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hobenzoilern. 
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An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. COOHAN. 
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American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War ia 
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modem methods of warfare." 


Frontispiece. 
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Price 3s. <d. 
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VERNON’S 

PATENTS. 


THE CERES SYSTEM. ( 


TIMES, _ u By this system the most complex body of documents can bo arranged with admirable N. ^ 

LANCET —'* For simplicity in use and ready adaptability to varying needs and requirements of work, 

■_V_ .1 _sa nUn «rViir»Vi Will Vwi Hifftmilfc t/1 Tiv*].’ 1 M^ M 

The Ceres System Is worked also In > 

Drawers, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing 
Tables, &e., on any scale suitable for Private, 
Literary, and Office Use; and in Japanned Tin > 
or Leather Despatch Cases for M.P.’s, Officers, and 
travellers generally. 


N.B.—Letter* can be " posted •> 
into the empty end ot the File, and 
, afterwards sorted. 


The Bishop Ot Bristol :—“ The oonvenienoe of the Writing Table with 
‘ Ceres ’ Files is beyond words. So far as I can keep pace with my correspondence 
there is never anxiety as to where a letter is; and the drawer with cards for note* 
of referenoe, speeches, sermons. &c., makes me perpetually regret that I had not 
such a thing twenty years ago.” 

Sir F. Q. Milner, Bt., M.P. :—“ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto 
for simplicity and expedition in nee.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.“ Should be generally adopted 
by those who value sound methods." 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. “ Simply invaluable.” 

Cbas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library“ Very pleased with the 
File, and shall be happy to recommend it.” 

Dr. Reddie, Abbotsholme New School (for a “ Ceree ” Cabinet of 22 
drawers for filing letters and documents) :—“ Very pleased with the Cabinet. It U 
an excellent invention excellently carried out, a beautiful specimen of thoughtful 
and skilful work.” 


(Bond 8traat 
Comer.) 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000. 

THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, 

F.R.8.K. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

"The eloquent and popular author rf ‘Natural Law In the 
hpixitual World,' 4c. has been fortunate in his biographer. 
Dr. 6. A. Smith has not only made the life-story of his hero 
tmtereding. but he has written a book which will be read with 
aridity for it* own sake."—Daily 

WORKS BY PROF. DRUMMOND. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 

PUBLI8HED ADDRE88ES. With Introductory 
Sketches by W. RORERT80N NICOLL. LL.D., 
and IAN MACLAREN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 
Second Edition, completing 23,000. 

"The** addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, 
aad contain much lieautiful thinking, showing that the writer 
had pondered deeply on some of the most spiritual aspects of 
religion. They will, we are sure, be much pnsed by the many 
admirers of their author .*’—Glasgow Herald. 

THE ASCENT of MAN. Lowell 

LECTURES. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3a. fld. Seventh Edition, completing 29,000. 
“Without being at all superficial, his hook is one of the 
amplest and most popular ever written. He is one of the few 
who cam make a complex scientific subject clear to any 
ordinary capacity, ami attractive to anybody with a glimmer 
sf Imagination.-—Doily New*. 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 

WORLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, completing 126,000. 

TROPICAL AFRICA. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3a. fid. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 

“ Prof ssor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and 
M he has had a sound scientific training, and has a real 
latere -1 in the human side of African life, he is able to 
present us with pictures of n distinctness and originality not 
sftan met with in books of African travel."—rimes. 

PROF. DRUMMOND'S BOOKLETS. 

White leatherette. Is.; cloth, gilt edges, !s. Sd, 
THE GREATEST THING in the WORLD. 

PAX VOBI8CUM. 

THE PROGRAMME of CHRISTIANITY. 

THE CHANGED LI PH 

THE CITY WITHOUT m CHURCH. 

Fancy boards, la. Sd. 

BAXTER'S SECOND INNINGS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., 

of BIRMINGHAM. By hia Son, A. W. W. 
DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14 b. 

“This admirable and most filial biography-Mr A. W. W. 

D*le has performed a Tery difficult task with great credit. He 
has told his father's il<>ry with excellent detachment, self- 
fffaceme- t, and simplicity. There is none of the excess in 

C ise which so ofrin mars a biography written within the 
ulf. m —Daily Chronicle. 

PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, OF CHESHUNT. 

HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS. D.D.. 

His Life and Letters. Edited by hi8 SISTERS. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“Dr. Reynold* was a character well worth knowing beyond 
tb* range of thr»so whom he touched perionally, and many 
strangers might find their profit in turning over the pages of 
this memorial volume. *—Jf anche*ter Guardian. 

JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. A Short 

Becnrd of . Long Life. By bis DAUGHTER. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"This toutiful memoir ."—BrUitK WMklff. 

ELEVENTH EDITION. COMPLETING 23,000. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

"Miss Fowler ha* achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying 
to her reader* as it must be to herself. 'The novel of the 
wmoq’ will probably be the popular verdict upon this 
—irui gly witty and hi illiant story r—Speaker. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 

A Study in the Credibility of 8t. Lake. By Pro¬ 
fessor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6 b. 

"The work is characterised bv great earnestness as well as 
ability, while the learning which it displays isHUch as may l>c 
•xpeeted from one who has long made the tonics discussed 
mattrnof special study for the pursuit of which he has also 
bad special opportunities.*'—6cof«maa. 


IAN MACLAREN’S NEW WORK. 

THIRD EDITION. COMPLETING 20,000. 

AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories, i 

By IAN MACLAREN, Crown 8vo, art linen, 
6s. 

“ Every story in the volume is delicately wrought — The 
volume i* worthy of the hand that gave us ' Beside tao Bouuie 
Brier Bush.’"—Daily A’ewe. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

RABBI SAUNDERS0N. With 12 

Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1 
2s. (id. i 

“ The character of Rahhi Saunderson is beautifully drawn I 
... .We commend the volume to a grateful circle of readers." 1 

SL Jamet’n Gazette. 

KATE CARNEGIE and those 

MINISTERS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

"It is in the character sketches of the story, in those 
ministers especially, that * Kate f’arnegie ’ is a notnb'e l>»ok, 
and one in which Ian Maclareti has bettered the best work he 
had previously given us.”— Daily Chronicle. 

BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 0s. Thirteenth 
Edition, completing 90,(XX). 

“ As fine an interpretation as we have as yet hail of the real 
inner spirit and life of rural Scotland.. ..llis pictures are 
marvels of idealistic realism."— Sp.aker. 

THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 0s. Fourth 
Edition, completing 60,000. 

"Writers of genius have presented to us certain phases of 
Scotch rural character. Mr. Watson is almost unique in his 
power of revealing that curiously complex character in all its 
completeness. The characters in 'The Days of Auld Laug 
Syne' are a* actual and real a* it is possible for them to l>e in 
the printed panes. Their delineator ha* understood them all 
to the inmost reeessf s of their being."— Daily A ewe. 

THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR BOOK. 

Daily Readings from the Writings of IAN MAC¬ 
LAREN. Royal 32mo, in a neat small volume, 
38. 6d., cloth. 

A DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. 

Fcao. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations by Frederick C. Gordon. 

'* An admirable and touching tale_A nobler physician has 

never beeu descrilied. He did his best for the uee-i of all in 
cold and in heat, in dark and in light, through snowdrift and 
watercourse, without rest and without holiday, for forty years. 
How he fought for ‘lie lives of his people for little pay. and 
often for none, ami how he alone was iirimmut that no one in 
the glen was so 1 Ik loved ns himself is described with power 
and pathos — The narrative is perfect."— Timet. 


WORKS BY d. M. BARRIE, 

FIFTH EDITION, completing 43,000. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 

J. M. BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by 
Manesse. 

"The readers of * Margaret Ogilvy' will close the volume with 
a conviction that neither in history uor in literature has the 
mother of a man of genius ever been made no rtnl, so tender, 
and beautiful a* this."—Daily Chronicle. 

SIXTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 0s. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. 

“The very best of the many good sketches of Scottish 
peasant life which we have ever read."— Stamlard. 

ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

“ At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and 
the most realistic attempt that has been made to reproduce 
humble Soottish life.”— Spcctutor. 

EIGHTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

MY LADY NICOTINE 

“ A very delightful book."— Speaker. 

ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 0s. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 

A Tale of Literary Life. 

"From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing ."—Saturday Review. 


BY W. J. DAWSON. 

TABLE TALK with YOUNG MEN. 

By W. J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

" A very good book to put into the hAnds of young men." 

Tune*. 

“A highly helpful and stimulating book."— Glaegow Herald. 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the 

Selkirks. By RALPH CONNOR. With Intro- 
duction by Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" It lm* rarely l>een our good fortuno to como across a book 
in which the freshest humour, the truest pathos, and the most 
exquisite tenderness are so fr-ely displayed. Ralph Connor’s 
story is real, his characters are real men and women, bis 
parsuu is a real hero, ami we are the letter for makinr their 
acquaintance. There is not a lay figure in the book, nor a dull 
page. It is full of life, ami team, ami laughter, aui all the 
essence of good literature, as any novel we have seen this year." 

Literature. 


“ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR.” 

MEGG0TSBRAE: Portraits and 

Memories. By HALL1DAY ROGERS. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

“The sketches are altogether delightful; they are all of 
human interest."— Bradford Ubeerver. 

“ Vigorous, kindly, and humorous .”—Literary World. 


“ENDLESS GOOD STORIES."— Timet, 

IRISH LIFE and CHARACTER. By 

MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8to, Kilt top, 

6s. 

" A most readable and delightful book. We hope that it will 
have a very large circulation."— Irith Daily Imlependent. 

" Of exciting books none that we know is more compre¬ 
hensive than this — We Iny down the book after a great deal 
of entertainment."— Time*. 

"Will be read largely and read with delight....Mr. Mao- 
don-igh i.s to be congratulated upon having written a book that 
is merry and wise.”— Sjteaker. 

BY J. H. MoCARTHY. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED 

8TATES. By JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“An excellent work — We have little but praise for this 
1>nok. which is well plauned and written in an entertaining 
style."— Ikuly Chronicle. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON-S 

EDINBURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE 
SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. Simpson.'* 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

" A book that - aunot fail to interest."— Scoteman. 

“Miss Simpson writes not only with knowledge, lmt with 
gixxl taste. She says whit*- she lion to sty judiciously. Sim 
hel|w to show what sort of man R. L. Stevenson really was. and 
those who concern themselves about the matter should be 
| grateful to her."— Globe. 

“A surprisingly fresh and unconventional book, written 
with insight, humour, and knowledge.”— Leeds Mercury. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, doth, 
3s. 0d. 

"It is marked by good sense and thoroughness throughout, 
and will be really useful, not only to in-mtiers of the societies 
which it contemplates, but to teachers ami others who wish to 
'get up’ subjects, especially as full references are given to 
books and periodicals iu which the subjects are dealt with." 

Literature. 

BY' PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 

VIADOMINI: SermonsforChristian 

Bensons. By J. H. BERNARD. D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of 8t. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

"The book is well worth reading, as being the product of a 
mind that is reasonable and careful and iho<oughlya< qiiainted 
with modern developments. We commend it especially t » 
ministers for its suggestive handling of questions which they 
are bouud to face."— Literanj World. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF 
TRAVEL, 

By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE, 

SPINIPEX and SAND. A Narrative 

of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in 
Western Australia. With Illustrations by Ernest 
Sm.vthe and from Photographs, together with 4 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

EXTRACTS FROM FIR*T PRESS NOTICES. 

" His record of its incidents and accidents has 
every quality that a narrative of this class should 
possess, and its well-sustained interest is enhanced 
by a large number of spirited drawings, photographs, 
and illustrated maps.”— Daily Telenraph. 

*'T«.e plain and honest record of a great achieve¬ 
ment in exploration, bravely and modestly told as it 
was bravely and modestly undertaken. It is the 
story of the first penetration of the interior of West 
Australia from south to north and north to south— 
from Coolgardie to Kimberley and back ” 

Daily Chronicle. 

THE LAND of the PIGMIES. By 

Captain GUY BURROW8. Dedicated, by per¬ 
mission, to his Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
With Introduction by H. M. 8tanley, M.P. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Cap¬ 
tain Burrows, who, while presenting us with ex¬ 
tremely valuahlo information concerning the 
peculiarities of these race-, can do so in sucn a lucid, 
easily grasped, and attractive manner. The chapter 
on canuibalism is of groat interest, and excellently 
written. We recommend everyone who is interested 
in the ethnological problems of African races to read 
it.”— Daily Chronicle. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 

many Full-Page Illustrations, Borders, and Ini¬ 
tials, by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, 
R.E.. FREDERICK A. RHEAD, and L' >UIS 
RHEAD. Special Preface by the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, M.A. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

A few Copies still remain of the EDITION DE 
LUXE, limited to 200 f'opies, numbered and signed 
by the Artists , printed on Hand-made Paper , and 
bound in buckram, 42*. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ARCHDEACON. By L. B. 

WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6*. [Just published. 

THE MEMBER’S WIFE. By the 

Hon. Mi*. HENRY CHETWYND, Anthor of 
"A Brilliant Woman,” "A Dutch Cousin,” Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Os. 

“ Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life in a 
pleasant and attractive form, and garnishes her 
stories with side-lights on society that are intensely 
amneing and realistic. ‘ The Member’s Wife ' is a 
very clever story.” - Weekly Sun. 

THE LOST PROVINCES. Sequel to 

“ An American Emperor.” By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of “ The Final War," Ac. With 12 Illus¬ 
trations by H. Piffard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

“ The story is admirably told, full of excitement, 
and is invested with an air of reality that impresses 
while it fascinates.”— Lloyd'e Setts. 

THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert 

MORRAH, Author of “The Faithful City,” &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A well-told story, with a good plot and good 
characterisation.”— Outlook. 

“In ‘The Optimist’ Herbert Morrah gives us a 
novel peopled by truthfully conceived and dexterously 
dra\,n personages.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

Second Large Edition Now Ready. 

MORD EM'LY. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Price Os. ° 

“ All the characters in ' Mord Era’ly * are portrayed 
with fascinating skill. . . . We are thankful to Mr. 
Pett Ridge for the opportunity of making their 
acquaintance.” Bookman. 

'* In its way it is inimitable and shows something 
approaching to genius.”— Daily Graphic. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THREE WOMEN AND MR FRANK 

CARDWELL. Bv W. PETT RIDGE. Author of 
A Clever \\ ife.” Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NKW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

I. 1706—1776. 

By the Right Bon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 

Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macanlay ” and " The Early History of Charles James Fox." 

Svo, ISO. 

That the work is able, deeply interesting, full of political insight and wisdom, expressed in admir&bl • 
English style, no one who knows Sir George Trevelyan's writings needs to be told. It is indeed the beat 
work on the American Revolution ever written by an Englishman. On reading it one almost fancies at 
times it must have been produced in tne classic shade* of the Boston Athemcum, so steeped is the author 
in the local colour of Massachusetts.. It is an old story, but one for ever profitable, and it is told here with 
a force and charm which it would be difficult to rival, impossible to surpass.”— Daily Chronicle. 

* 8ftme brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring industry, which rendered the * Early 
History of Charles James Fox' a very kinematograph of English Society and its principal political figures 
when Fox first astonished it, have bean extended to the soberer and simpler scene of the American 
Colonies when George III. provoked the American Revolution.” -Daily News 

“Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which accelerated the 
catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there are brilliant sketches of men 
and manners, and terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, and thesi by no means the least effective, 
of the author's illustrious uncle.”— Times. 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 

DEMOCRACY AND UBEHTY. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

*•* fh e Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the experience of the 
*" vee V e3r * ha* confirmed or disoroved the general p'tncipies l ltd down in the book, devotes con¬ 
siderable space to an appreciation of the w >rk and character of Mr. Gladstone. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMACNE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

NEW AND CHEATER ISSUE. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE VEONEY FAMILY. 

Compiled from the Letter* and Iilnitratad br the Portrait* at Claydon Hone*. 

Vol. IT. F«m the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1686. 

By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 

With 11 Portraits and Subject Index to the complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s, [/» a few days. 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 

By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society, Author of “ The Philosophy of Reileotion,” <fcc. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of MODERN ITALIAN ART. 

By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. Part I. SCULPTURE. Part IT. PAINTING. Part TIL 
ARCHITECTURE. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 2s Full-Page Illustrations, prepared 
expressly for this work. 8vo, 18s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ATTRACTION. 

By FRANCIS A. TARLETON, LL.D., Sc.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [/» a few days. 

SKETCHES in LAVENDER: BLUE and GREEN. 

By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of “Three Men in a Boat,” &c. Cheaper issue. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Od. _ 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Volumes.) 

THE STORY of the MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 1897. 

By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. With 6 Maps and 
Plans. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE PLAYGR0UN0 of EUROPE (The Alps). 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cheaper issue. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 


London: C ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. WM. HEiNEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, asd Man of 

Science. Authorised Translation from the Frenoh of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member 
of the Institute of France, ko. Profusely Illustrated. Uniform in size with 
Michel's “ Rembrandt.” 2 vols., A2 2s. net. 

Athenfpum .—The possession of such wide and solid acquaintance with bis subject by an 
p *f*U eD 9 ed wr i te , r J‘ k ® M. MUntz, induces the belief that the work will be well done, and the 
anticipation is fulfilled. The general leader will find a picture of the master skilfully placed 
indMtry 1 displayed* ,tndent wi ‘* ofrtainl y recognise the good taste, sound judgment,learning, and 

MARY3IENKA.—MARIE DE LA ORANGE D’ARQUIEN, 

QUEEN of POLAND, and WIFE of SOBIESKr, 1641-1716. By K. WALISZEWSKI, 
Author of “ Peter the Great,” Ac. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. With Por¬ 
trait. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. net. [ This day. 

CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasolini 

Abridged and Transl.tr d by PAUL SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numerous 
Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

T'lfgraph —" The quality of the book makes it bright and not too serious reading, while, 
featuWTofVStoy 11 "*”** “ * falthfal presentment of one of the most picturesque and tragic 

A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO, MOGREB EL ACESA. 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAMS GRAHAM. With a Portrait. In 1 vol., 8vo, 9s. 
Scotsman.—" The author can be extremely shrewd, as well as witty and whimsical when he likes, 
ataort appr^ohes genius. “ T ° lnlD " °* * he » ea80I h written with an originality that 

TEE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality.—The West. 

By Walter A. wyckoff, Author of “The Workers—The East.” With 
Illustrations. 1 vol, crown 8vo. j-j an 2 o. 

A HISTORY or SPAHI8H LITERATURE. By James 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World. 

" T ^l work . be l ore “4? one whioh no Student can henceforth ncylect If he would keen his 
mlmuai^thesty^i^marfed 0 and ftill^piquancy^lhephra««dw*i^the memory/^ 00 *° re *®*6ent 

CAN WE DISARM ? By J. McCabe and Georges Darien. 
TRELAWNY OP THE “ WELLS ”: a Comedietta in Four 

Acts. By ARTHUR W. PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, Is. 6d. [Jan. 20. 


THE NEWEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BED ROCK. By T. Nelson 

PAGE. Ulostrated. [Monday. 

GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold 

FREDERIC. [Second Impression. 

Daily Chronicle.-" Mr. Harold Frederic has here 
achieved a triumph of characterisation rare Indeed 
greatest 1 ’’’ 6Ten in ® och fiction “ “ given ns by onr 

TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY 

BOY. By EDWIN PUGH. With 
10 Fall-Page Illustrations in Colour 
from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstafl, 
and a Coyer Design by William Nioholson. 

There is mnch that is graohie, 
uirect, and simple in Mr. Pngh’a presentment of Tony, 
hus sister, parents, and surroundings. ... He shows 
that even the children of the slums have their short 
nour of irresponsible merriment. Tony’s good hesrt 
and the early devotion of his sister Honor are given I 
with life-like and touching traits.” 8 


THE TWO MAGICS. By 

HENRY JAMES. [Second Impression. 

Daily News .—"The first story shows Mr. James’s 
subtlest characteristics, his supreme delicacy of touch, 
his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. The 
second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in 
dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.” 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. 

NORRIS. \_Seoond Impression. 

Timet .—“ The most copious criticism could really 
do little more than advise novel-readers by all means 
to rend ' The Widower.’ They will remain incredu¬ 
lous but amused. It is not a case of incrednlus odi .” 

VIA LUCIS. 

VIVARIA. 

Daily Telegraph. — “No one who reads these 
passages, in which the life of the spirit is so com¬ 
pletely described, can doubt for an instant that the 
author is laying bare her soul’s autobiography." 

THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 

By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

Daily Mail .—“A powerful study of passion mas¬ 
terly of its kind.” 


By Kassandra 


“ The Novel of the Hoi-r.” — Truth. 

THE OPEN 
QUESTION. 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

(C. E. Baimond). 

1 vol., 6s. 

The Wiener Tayeblatt says : “ The latest 
female portrait in English literature, for 
which yon may with confidence prophesy 
a niche in the Gallery of the Immortals, is 
contained in ‘The Open Question.’ The 
London Press has with no justification 
traced in ‘ The Open Question ’ the in¬ 
fluence of Ibsen; the only thiDg that 
Elizabeth Robins has in common with 
Ibsen is her courage to approach as an 
artist the profoundest problems of life.” 

THE OPEN QUESTION. 

The Athenaeum. — “ ‘ The Open Question ’ 
belongs to the limited class of valuable 
novels. Mrs. Gano is one of the most 
striking figures in the portrait gallery of 
latter-day fiction.” 

THE OPEN QUESTION. 

The Standard .— “ Concerning the ability 
of ‘ The Open Question,’ there happily can 
be no doubt at all. It is a remarkable 
book; full of perception, of strong feeling, 
of passion that is far-seeing and kept well 
in hand ; it shows descriptive power beyond 
the common, experience of life or close 
observation of it, and it is told in good, 
simple, and very human English.” 

THE OPEN QUESTION. 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘‘This is an 
extraordinarily fine novel. We have not 
for many years come across a serious novel 
of modem life which has so impressed our 
imagination or created such an instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer.” 

THE OPEN QUESTION. 

The Daily Chronicle .—“ There is a 
seriousness of purpose, an artist’s genuine 
humility before his material, mated to a 
rare sense of life and the play of strong 
hearts and souls, which make this a book 
of the moment. Mr. Raimond is to be 
congratulated. We have been deeply held 
by his work; we offer to him our grateful 
recognition of its innate excellences,” 


London: WM. BEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W,C, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

516th Thousand. 1,150 pp. 3s. fid. 

" Has lx*c me a standard work iu this country. being used in 
the be*t schools, recommend'd by many of the tir»t i»r- fes*“r* 
of the day. and generally found a reference book of the highest 
value and importance.”— Daily CKonude. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

222nd Thousand. 1.201 po. 3s. 01. 

" Ib the l>est of the smaller Herman Dictionaries in the field, 
and this is faint praise.'*— Jounvx l of hduc itiun. 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 

102nd Thousand. 927 pp. 3s. Od. 

“Ts the handiest, the most useful, and certainly the very 
cheapest to he met with.”— Rock 

CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

1,100 pp. 3s. 0d. 

“It is an excellent Dictionary. In addition to the clear 
armiig.inen’, Wilde type, and other advantages of - lie »>onk, i* 
Is provided with a common sense scheme of p-ununciat'oii. 
Includes a large number of scientific wur m. nud aim* not 
ticjfle t Americanisms. provii.eiali.niH, archaic word* j.luutc* 
and uonoe-words, or woids coined for a special «Hv«*ion. 

Pall Halt Gault*. 

CASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH. 

By Prof. E. ROUBAUD, B.A. Cheap Kdition. 
Parts I. and II., cloth, each Is. fid.; complete, 
2s. 6d. Key, Is. fid. 

THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. 

By Prof. J. P. POSTGATK. 2«. Od. 

THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. 

Bv the same Author, la. 

LATIN PROSE for LOWER FORMS. 

Being a Series of Exercises adapted to the New 
and First Latin Primers. By M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 2a. fid. 

A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH L1TERA- 

TDRE. Compnsinflr an Account of English 
Literature from the Earliest Period to the Pre¬ 
sent Date. Bv HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. Thirty- 
first Thousand. 1,099 pp., crown bvo. cloth, 
7a. fid. 

THE STORY of ENGLISH LITERATORE. 

By ANNA BUJKLAND. Fourteenth Thousand. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 3s. fid. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY for 

STUDENTS. Bv ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, 
M.D., M.R.O.8., (fro. With Two C< lour© 1 1 la»es 
and a large Lumber of other Illustrations. Re¬ 
vised Edition, price 6a. 

THIS WORLD OF OURS. By H. 0. 

ARNOLD-FORSTE R, M.P. A Manual of Physio¬ 
graphy, Geology, and Commercial Geography. 
Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition. Price 2a. fid. 
“This hook, we do not hesitate to gay. ►hould lie in the 
po«*t union of every teacher of geography, and of every schoollioy 
of thirteen and upward* whose parents can afT«rd t<> buy it.” 

School Guard inn. 


SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Edited by JOHN FARMER, 

Musical Director of Balliol College, Oxford (late of 
Harrow School;. 

“SCARLET and BLUE" Being Songs 

for Soldiers and Sailors. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 
6a. Words only, royal 32mo, fid. 

GAUDEAMUS. One Hundred Songs for 

Colleges, Schools, mid the Home. Crown 4to 
(Old Notation and Words:, 5a. 

The WORDS only of the Songs contained in 
“GAUDEAMUS** are issued in paper covers, Od.; 
or cloth, gilt letters, 0d. 

DULCE DOMUM. 134. Rhymes and 

Songs for Children. Crown 4to (Old Notation 
and Words'), 6 h. Also issued in crown 8vo size, 
in 2 Parts Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation and 
Words), Od. each. For Infants* Schools and 
Kindergarten. 

RECESTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE COMING of the KILOGRAM; or. 

The Battle of the Standards. Extra crown 8vo, 
with Diagrams, 2s. fid. 

The liook thoroughly explains the the >rv of the 
Metric System in all its branches, and its advantages 
over our English system of Weights and Measures. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. Second 

Edition. Revised. From the Landing of Julius 
Ciesar to the Present Day. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER. M.P. Extra crown 8vo, 852 pages, 
copiously Illustrated. 6s. 

The Simcfator says “ No one by whom or to whom this book 
is read will fail to realise, if bo has a normal luimunt of raison 
ami imagination, the cont.nuity of English History, the con¬ 
nection with the present an<l the past, anl the profound 
abiding siuuific *nce of the internal aud external struggles of 
our forefather*." 

A COMPLETE MANUAL of SPELLING on 

the PRINCIPLES of CONTRAST and COM¬ 
PARISON. With numerous Exercises. By J. D. 
MORELL, LL.D. 113th Thousand. Cheap Edi¬ 
tion. Just Published, fid.; cloth boards, Is. 
C<u*ell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post 
free on application. 

CASSELL A CO., Ltd., Lndgate Hill, London. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

BLACKWOODS’ 

SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. BKI.MLKY JOHNSON. 

Each Play oompletM. with Introduction. Note*, and UloM&ry. 
lu Crown Svu Volume*, price 1*. ikl. 

THE MERCHANT OP VENICE. \ Bends- 

RICHARD II. | Heads. 

.111,11 S C.1NAR. \Ready. 

THE TEMPKvV. | Immediately. 

(Uhrra in Preparation. 

N.i\v rcadv. 

Intermediate Text-bouk of Geolosry. 

Rv Profe**..r CHARLES LA I’WoKTII, LL.D.. F.ltS. Ac,. 
M moil C dlcgc. Itn miiichain. Founded on Dr. Pace'* 
” Introductory lWk oi Geology.” With Illustrations. 
Crown Nio. js! 

Stornmouth’s Handy School D etionary 

New Kbit’.m. Tier-uglily lloucd. Bv WILLIAM 
B\YNK, M A. ltiino. l*. | .Vote Ready. 

Higher La'in Unseens. 

Sellrled, with Introductory Hint* r»n Translation. by 
11. W. ACDEN. M.A., A*sn tailt-M<i*tor at Fette* College. 
Kdiuhurgh. 2 s. 'id 

Higher Latin Prose 

Willi an I.,- ,1. W AUDEN. 2<. fid. 

Hlsrh^r Greek Unseens. 

Selected, with Introductory Jliutr on Translation, by 
H W. AIJDEN. »d. 

Lower Latin Un eens. 

S leeteil. with Litroduction. by W. I.OBRAN, M A., 
Clun-itul Mabler. Girl*' High School, Glasgow 2s. 

Greek Test Papers. 

By JAMES MOIK, LulD., LL.D., Co Rector of Aberdeen 
Giumm.tr School. 

%• d Kty > in preparation/ to the abtre will be avMl >bU for 
teacher a only. 

Progressive German Composition. 

WithCopioii* Note* and Idioms And Ki *t Introduction 
toGernmi. I’hil-J.i/v. ID L' »U IS LI. H« )V ICS. ;u. t„l. 

••• I’KoGKKSSIVt. GERMAN » oM I*«*S1T I* »N is also n>*ued 
separate! v, witliout the First Introduction to Philology. Price 
2s. ikl. 

-I Kty tin prep •ration/ may In had on application to the 
Publisher a. Price lit. net. 

Lower German. 

Keiidiug. Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and 
M it -riiil for <’ mii->„itiiiii. Il> L'd'h LU II 0 VIU 8 , German 
Ma-ter m the Sec *uda*y School* of the Govau School ik»ird, 
Glasgow 2*. 6 j. 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. MIDDLKToN, M.A.. L cturer in Latin. Alien Icon 
University, late Scholar of Emmiuuel College, Cambridge. 
Crown Mvo, Is. «d. 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army CUsse*. B.v L. C. VAUGHAN WILKES, M.A., 
late Classical Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 

Greek Ve^se Unseens. 

By T. R. MILLS. M A„ lata Lecturer In Greek. Abenleen 
Uuiver.sity. formerly Scholar of Walham College, Oxford. 

I rown 8vo. Is. (id. 

Modern Geometry of the Point, 

Straight Line, and Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. TH’RD, M.A , Head 
Master, Spier’s School, Beith. :t§. 

History of English Literature. 

By J. Lg(;iR IOBERTSuN, M.A., S- , ni >r English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Sch"l;u* With Illustrative Specimens. By 
same Author. Crown Svo, Is. (id. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

Bv Same Author. In Two part*. Part I.— CllAl'CER to 
COLERIDGE. Part II. NINETEENTH CENTURY 
POE I S. Crown 8vo, Is. (kl, net each. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior 
Classes. 

By Same Author. Part I.-MALORY to JOHNSON. 
Part II -NINETEENTH CENTURY W RITERS. Crown 
8vo, 2s. tid. each. 

Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correc¬ 
tion ot Sentences. 

By D. M. J. JAMES, M.A, Gordon School*. Huntly. 
Crown fcvo, 1*. 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. ToKE, B.A. In 1 vol, crown 
8vo. (7n the preen. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition 

Bused on the Auuly*i* of Sentence*. With Chapter on 
Word-Building and Derivation. New Edition. Fcap. Hvo, 1 $. 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis 
of Sentences. 

"With Notes on Paiaiinr. Paraphrasing. Figures of Speech, 
and Prosody. New Editi n, Revised. Crown Hvo. Is. G4. 

The Elements of Physical Education. 

A Teacher* Manual. By DAV. LENs-.X. M.D., late 
K. N . Medical Duvet or of I umb* Public Hymn .slum, nud 
ALEXANDER STURR"< K. Supeiint.mieiit of iMiudee 
Public (.ynuia-ium, Inst, net or to tin- Univ«-is»ty of St 
Andiews and Dundee High >clioul W tli (»■ *gi. ul Mu-ical 
Ac ‘oiiipauun* lit* to the D ill by HARRY EVERI fT 
LOSE BY. With |:m» Illustrations. Crown svo. 4*. 

Complete Catalogue will be forwarded /nut free on application. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD it SONS, 
Edinburgh and Loudon. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other 

Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Fcap. 8vo, 
4*. fid. net. 


THE SILENCE of LOVE: Poems. 

By EDMOND HOLMES. Pott Mo, 3a. Bd. net. 


THE ALHAMBRA, and other 

I’oeniR. B.v F. B. MONEV-COU FT3. Crown 
8vo, 3 b. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. net. [Fifth Edition. 


THU SEQUEL TO “ AYT.WIN ** IS CONTAINED 

IN 

THE COMING of LOVE. By 

THEODORE WATT3-DUNT0N. Crown 8vo, 
6b. net. [Third Edition, nn'jo ready. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of 

WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait by Edmund 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 7». fid. net. 

[ Third Edit on. 

Also a Large Paper Edition of 100 Copies for 
England and America. 

UNIFORM WITH “THE GOLDEN AGE.’* 

DREAM DAYS. Eight New 

Golden Age Stories. By KENNETH GRAHAME- 
Crown 8vo, 3s Oi. net. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEP- 

HERD: . Pastoml. By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “The Forest Lovers.” Ctown 6vo, 
3 b. Od. 


THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other 

Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, 
3 b. fid. net. 


SKETCHES and CARTOONS. 85 

Larpre Cartoons. Bv CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 
Uniform with “London: as Seen by 0. D. 
Gibson.’* Oblong Folio 18 in. by 12 in.), 20s. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES 

of MR. POPPt.E. By G. H. JALLAND, the well- 
known Punch Artist. Oblong 4to (14 in. by 
10 in.), 6s. 


THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY 

BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. 0. MARILUER. 
With over 15J Illustrations. Demy 4to f 31s. fid. 
net. 

Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese Vellum, 
at 63s. net. 


NE W NOVE LS. 

THE CALIFORNIANS By 

GEHTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “Patience 
Sparhawk.** [Third Edition. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUAL- 

IST. By VINCENT BROWN, Author of “ Ordeal 
by Compassion.’* 


IDOLS. By William J. Locke, 

Author of 11 Derelicts.” 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, 
London, W. 
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Me. Laurence Hocsman’s new volume of fairy stories, 
the successor to A Farm in Fairyland, is called The Field 
of Clover (Kegan Paul). Unlucky it came so hard 
upon Christmas that it missed the attention of the book¬ 
sellers, whose stock was then complete. But it will 
perhaps have some vogue now. Mr. Housman has, after 
his wont, illustrated the book as well as written it, and 
we reproduce his ingenious cover. The effect of the whole 



in black and white is better than in green and gold, the 
colours of the book itself. 


We have received a second letter from Mr. Adams on 
The Book of the Master —much too long to print. If Mr- 
Adams will look again at the review of which he complains, 
he will see that it was his whole statement as to the know¬ 
ledge of the Egyptians that our reviewer considered absurd 
from an Egyptological point of view. We can insert no 
more correspondence on the matter. 


We have also received another letter from Mr. PenneE 
on the subject of Lithography and Lithographers, but this, 
too, is too lengthy,for insertion. We are not prepared 
to reopen in our columns the interminable discussion as to 
what constitutes lithography proper, more espeeiaEy as it 
seems to us that the point at issue is rather one of nomen¬ 
clature than of anything else. No one pretends that the 
preliminary stages of the transfer process are identical 


with drawing on* the stone direct. The only dispute is 
whether the printed result in the two cases is or is not 
entitled, strictly speaking, to be termed a lithograph. Mr. 
Pennell, indeed, musters an imposing array of names of 
artists who have employed the transfer method. At the 
same time, he does not maintain that any one of them 
claimed that what he did was precisely the same thing as 
drawing immediately upon the surface of the stone. 
Purists, no doubt, having regard to technique, wiE always 
insist on a precise discrimination; but, just as in the case 
of a stereotyped page and one printed from movable type, 
the results are so closely similar that there is scarcely need, 
in common parlance, to make any distinction. 


Mr. Lang’s Ballade of the Book-Hunter —baggy at the 
knees—is weU known. For the House of Tregaskis 
Mr. Lionel Johnson has now written a kindred poem, 
more general in application, which we quote for its genial 
bookishness: 

Ballade of the Canton Head. 

News ! Good News! at the old year's end 
Lovers of learning, come buy, come buy, 

Now to old Holborn let bookmen wend, 

Though the town be grimy, and grim the sky. 

News ! Good News ! is our Christmas cry 
For our feast of reason is richly spread: 

And hungry bookmen may turn and try 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 

Let moralists talk of the lifelong friend: 

But books are the safest of friends, say I! 

The best of good fellows will oft offend : 

But books can never do wrong: for why 'i 
To their lover’s ear, and their lover’s eye, 

They are ever the same as in dear years fled : 

And the choicest haunt, till you bid them fly, 

The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 

In one true fellowship let them blend! 

The delicate pages of Italy; 

Foulis and Baskerville, bad to lend ; 

And the strong black letter of Germany: 

Here rare French wonders of beauty lie, 

Wrought by the daintiest of hands long dead: 

All theso are waiting, till you draw nigh 
The famous f-igu of the Caxton Head. 

L’Exvoi. 

Bookmen! whose pleasures can never die, 

While books are written, and books are read: 

For the honour of Caxton, pass not by 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 

The ballade has lost the vogue that once it had, but for 
offices of this kind it is almost an ideal form. 


In the catalogue which has Mr. Johnson’s verses as 
introduction, there are two articles of interest to collectors 
of Dickensiana. One is the sun-dial from GadshiU Place, of 
which Dickens wrote to his daughter in 1859: “One 
of the balustrades of the destroyed old Rochester Bridge 
has been (very nicely) presented to me by the contractor 
for the works, and has been duly stone-masoned and set 
up on the lawn beside the house, I have ordered a sun-dial 
for the top of it, and it wiE be a very good object indeed.” 
It subsequently passed into the hands of Mr. Crighton, of 
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Rochester, who engraved those words upon it: “These 
relics from Gadshill Place and Old Rochester Bridge are 
placed here in sincere regard for Charles Dickens.” The 
price asked for the sun- dial is eighty-five guineas. 


The other relic is Dickens’s cigar-box. The catalogue 
(in the pretty way that catalogues have) remarks thereof: 
“ The elegant casket shape is significant of the high 
esteem in which the novelist held the contents, especially 
from a social standpoint. Many a night has it witnessed 
from some close at hand post the conviviality of a brilliant 
circle that fraternised still more freely by an occasional 
visit to this fair shrine of My Lady Nicotine, and no doubt 
the owner often enough himself reverently and invitingly 
bore it round.” For this thirty-two guineas is the figure. 


Tire Gladstone Memorial has advanced a stage further. 
The Daily News, which must be considered the first voice 
of Gladstonianism, makes the suggestion that on the site 
of the present iron building which holds St. Deiniol’s 
Library a domed and galleried Memorial Hall shall be 
built, “ whose windows shall shine in the rays of the sun, 
and reflect its glories far and wide and in this hall shall 
be stored not only St. Deiniol’s books, but also other 
volumes innumerable, together with papers, pictures, 
objects of art, relics, and personal belongings of Mr- 
Gladstone. The whole is designed to form an objective for 
pilgrims, comparable with Abbotsford and Stratford-on- 
Avon. For the furtherance of the scheme, donations 
should be sent to the National Memorial Committee, 84, 
Mount-street, W. 


part contains a collection of letters on public affairs ad¬ 
dressed by Landor to various newspapers and periodicals, 
but not included in any edition of his works. Several are 
now printed from proof-sheets, which he had himself 
preserved with a view to publication in book form. The 
illustrations consist of a characteristic portrait of Landor 
from a pen-and-ink sketch never before engraved, and 
two photogravures also hitherto unreproduced. 


The first volume of the publications of the Irish Texts 
Society, containing romantic tales of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, edited by Dr. Douglas Hyde, will 
be ready in March, 1899. In addition to the regular 
annual volumes, the Society will issue also, when funds 
permit, certain extra volumes containing more ancient 
texts. The first volume of this Mediaeval Series will be 
ready about May, 1899, and will be forwarded to members 
free of charge. It will contain text and translation of the 
Feast of Bricriu ( Fled Bricrend), edited by George Hender¬ 
son, M.A., I’h.D., from the copy preserved in the Leabhar 
nah Uidhre, with the conclusion from a version existing in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (Gaelic MS. XL.); 
variants from Egerton 9.3 (British Museum), H. 3. 17 
(Trinity College, Dublin), the Leyden University MS. Is. 
Vossii Codex lat. qnarta No. 7, to be given when of 
essential service. This will bo the first complete and 
critical edition, accompanied by an English translation, of 
this fine old romance, one of the most important of the 
ancient romantic tales of Ireland, after the Tain bo 
Cuailgne. 


Tire report of the Belfast Free Public Library contains 
gome interesting figures concerning the popularity of cer¬ 
tain books. In the Lending Library Kinglake’s Crimea 
has been taken out 147 times, Macaulay’s England 79 
times, and Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India 45 
times; while the favourite novelists have been Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. Boothby, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mr. Manvilie Fenn, Mr. Le Queux, Mr. Seton 
Merriman, and Mrs. Annie S. Swan. The Reference 
Library figures are less illustrative, because the same 
persons may frequently ask for the same books many 
times. Grote’s Greece stands very high. In the poetry 
section Browning comes first, and then Omar Khayyam, 
then Mr. Kipling, and then Chaucer. Among the people 
who have used the Reference Library we find 578 
engineers, fitters, riveters, and platers, 1 tea planter, 90 
actors, 308 artists and sculptors, 4 pawnbrokers, 104 con¬ 
stables, 163 publicans, 111 gentlemen (the Chronicle should 
be interested in this classification), 376 journalists, 6 
authors and poets, 18 missionaries, and 2 phrenologists. 

At the end of January Messrs. Duckworth & Co. will 
publish a volume of New Letters of Walter Savage Landor: 
Primte and Public, edited by Stephen Wheeler. The 
publication of these letters is authorised by Lady Graves- 
Sawle, to whom most of the correspondence was addressed. 
The letters cover a period of twenty-five years, and are 
full of allusions to the political, literary, and social history 
of a quarter of a century, from 1838 to 1863. The second 


A very cordial appreciation of each other’s actors and 
actresses has always distinguished England and America. 
From a pretty volume of verse, entitled The Song of 
Stradella, by Anna Gannon, which has just crossed the 
Atlantic, we take the following tribute to Miss Ellen 
Terry : 

Ellen Terry. 

Some say she is not human— 

This strange elusive woman— 

That she’s some gay enchanting elf 
From out the sea or sky ; 

But I 

Believe she’s just her gracious se’f. 

Some ever praise the acting, 

And others, all-exacting, 

Her Bilences adore. But when 
She speaks her own free mind, 

I find 

She is the most attractive then. 

Another generation 
Shall list in veneration, 

As all describe her haunting art. 

And sing her merits high. 

But I 

Shall tell them of her gentle heart. 

There is a suggestion here of Mr. Watson’s lyric, printed 
in his Collected Poems, with its haunting lines: 

But 0 her heart, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me, 
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The house in Fleet-street which was formerly culled 
“ Nando’s Coffee House,” and is now better known 
(erroneously, however) as the “Palace of King Henry 
YIH. and Cardinal Wolsey ” (such being the inscription 
it has long borne), is about to be pulled down. The house 
has other historical associations of great interest, and a 
very fine Jacobean ceiling. It was “Nando’s” in the 
middle of the last century, and although its literary 
associations are not very clear or numerous, there can be 
no doubt that it was the resort of writers. Bernard Lintot, 
whose shop was next door, must have been seen here with 
his authors. His book-shop was known as “ The Cross 
Keys and Cushion, next Nando’s Coffee House, Temple 
Bar.” Here he published Gay’s Trivia. Oddly enough, 
Nando’s is not mentioned by name in the Spectator, though 
it is referred to (we think) as “one of the most noted 
Temple Coffee-Houses” in No. 197. In his Pleader's 
Guide, Anstey writes of a spendthrift: 

Alas, how low his pocket grows ! 

He cruises oft at Will’s and Joe’s, 

And oft, as many a greater man does, 

Eats, drinks, and falls asleep at Nando’s. 

Shenstone, who was wealthy, could patronise the place 
with impunity; he writes in his sumptuous way: “I 
lodge between two coffee-houses, George’s and Nando’s, 
so that I partake of the expensiveness of both, as 
heretofore.” 


Concerning the clergy as novelists, Martin West, writing 
in the Church Gazette, says, certain interesting tilings. 
“Most of the MSS. I have received from clerics,” he 
remarks, “have been novels, pure undiluted novels, which 
did not make even the pretence of being religious. I 
remember one case. The author had a reputation for 
exact orthodoxy, and he was and is to my knowledge 
a cleric of extreme propriety of life. To my surprise his 
lucubration advocated not bigamy, nor polygamy, but 
trigamy, and he argued his case with a lucidity and power 
that astonished me. Possibly on account of their position 
the problem of the sexes specially appeals to clerical novel 
writers, and they are apt to treat it with a plainness very 
useful to the scientist, but at which publishers shudder.” 


The clergy are as a class also very ready to review. We 
know this from our own experience, but Mr. West has exact 
figures to offer. He has been asking for information 
concerning their favourite subjects, with the result that 
eleven clergymen express a preference for novels, nine for 
history, nine for arehieology, seven for general literature, 
six for science, six for accurate theology, four for poetry, 
two for school books, one for devotional literature (which 
apparently differs from accurate theology), and none for 
sermons. One very able cleric, upon whom sermons were 
being pressed, replied to his editor: “ I am willing to review 
anything except sermons. These I cannot conscientiously 
undertake. No clergyman has a right to review sermons. 
The layman who listens is the only person who can be 
just. I would suggest that you read them yourself.” 


A new weekly paper has just appeared under the title 
the Stabie. As the name suggests, it is an organ for 


the owuers of horsos and carriages. It is illustrated, and 
is bright in tone. The first supplement represents the Earl 
of Lonsdale hunting the Woodland Pytchley. 


Tiie January number of the Architectural Review con¬ 
tains the conclusion of the first of a series of articles on 
the castles of The Three Musketeers. The start was made with 
Pierrafonds, the chateau of the great Porthos (and Bazin). 
A plan is given, and there are impressive pictures of the 
battlements by Mr. Patten Wilson. 


Authors seek material in odd ways. The New York 
World tells the following story of Mark Twain: 

The corporations controlling the street-cars of Berlin, in 
order to guard against being beaten out of an occasional 
fare, require the conductor to give each passenger a ticket, 
which is afterward collected by an inspector who boards 
the car at fixed points. The system struck Mark Twain, 
who chanced to be in Berlin recently, as funny, and, in 
order to test its efficiency, he paid his fare fifteen times in 
one day, throwing the ticket out of the window every 
time as soon as he had paid his fare. Each time he 
handed the conductor his fare he received one of the 
tickets, and when he had destroyed this he was each time 
required to pay his fare again to the inspector. The con¬ 
ductor watched this performance with unrestrained amaze¬ 
ment, and the other occupants of the car seemed to think 
the foreigner well punished for his carelessness. The joke 
was not on the victim, however, for Mark Twain in this 
way collected material for a story for which' he received 
JOO dollars. 

Mark Twain may know his own business bost, but it does 
not seem necessary to have experimented the full fifteen 
times. 


The boy poet whom the Chronicle discovered some two 
years ago, and for whom a patron was found willing to 
provide a good school in place of work in a rubber factory, 
is now again in the public eye. The patron, for reasons 
not given, decided to end the boy’s education, wishing 
him instead to be apprenticed to a photographer. Canon 
Rawnsley, however, appealed to the Chronicle's readers 
against this project, with the result that a London pub¬ 
lisher promised £100 to keep the poet at Keswick High 
School, where he now is. We observe that in one of the 
few poems which the boy has written since he was 
removed from Silvertown to cultured circles he cries: 

But now the darker days are o’er 
The springs of Song burst forth no more. 

What boots it that my mind has grown 
Serene and calm from comforts gaine 1, 

I’d sooner that my heart should moan 
And still the power of Song remained. 

Friends sympathetic, dear, are mine, 

But where my soul and where the Nine ? 

Possibly it was after reading this lament that the revolt 
of the patron set in. 

Apropos of boy poets, we extract from the British Museum 
volume of Autographs this week a portion of a letter 
from Thomas Chatterton concerning his intention, after¬ 
wards fulfilled, of committing suicide. There is no date, 
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A LETTER OF TTTOMAS CnATTERTON’s. 


but the document belongs to 1769. The circumstances 
under which the letter was written are explained in the 
following endorsement: “ Mr. Lambert, Chatterton’s 

master, found a letter on Chatterton’s desk to Mr. Clay- 
field, telling ‘his wants and distress,’ and that ‘on 
Clayfield’s receiving that, he (Chatterton) should be no 
more.’ This letter Mr. Lambert sent to Mr. Barrett; on 
which he sent for Chatterton, questioned him on the 
occasion in a very friendly manner, showed the horrible 
crime of suicide and the cursed principle he had adopted, 
and C[hatterton] afterwards sent Mr. B[arrett] this 
letter.” Chatterton, in the letter, subscribed himself: 
“Your much obliged, unhappy, humble servant.” 


The Chronicle has supplied its readers with a means for 
discovering whether they have or have not a sense of 
humour. It is necessary first to relate a story of a man 
at a dinner party who, on being served with salad, seized 
two handfuls and rubbed them into his hair. On being 
asked why he did so, he remarked that he thought it was 
spinach. The test is in the comments of the listeners to 
the enecdote. They have not humour, or they have it, 
according as they ask or do not ask why the man wanted 
to rub spinach in his hair. 


The Mens Deck, a collection of humorous stories of the 
Navy, by Mr. W. F. Shannon, which was issued uniformly 
with Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchine and Many Cargoes, has 
peculiar rights to this kinship. Mr. Shannon and Mr. 
Jacobs are both clerks in the Savings Bank Department 
at the General Post Office. 


The Tennyson memorial in Haslemere Church will 
consist of a stained-glass window, after a design by Bume 
Jones, representing the vision which Sir Galahad saw in 
the little chapel. 


Tiie Executive Committee of the Jenner Society have 
thanked Mr. Rider Haggard for services to the cause 
rendered by his novel Dr. Theme. 


The Pastel Society, which has lately been organised, 
will hold its first exhibition at the beginning of February 
in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters, Picca¬ 
dilly. The aim of the Society is to make the art of Pastel 
and the beautiful results which can be obtained in that 
medium more widely known in this country. Among 
members who intend to contribute to the exhibition are 
Messrs. Swan, Boughton, Watts, Crane, Stott of Oldham, 
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Clausen, Brabazon, Priestman, Muhrman, and Onslow 
Ford ; and among the foreign artists are MM. Carricre, 
Besnard, Thaulow, Knopff, Gandara, Lenbach, Segnntini 
and Wauters. 


Bibliographical. 

I am not so “ enthused ” as I should like to be by the 
news that Mr. Byam Shaw lias undertaken to illustrate 
pietorially all the plays of Shakespeare. It is possible to 
have a very great respect and admiration for Mr. Shaw’s 
capacity, and yet to feel that in attempting to “ body 
forth ” all (or most) of the creations of the myriad-minded 
poet he will tax his powers severely. Can the thing, in 
truth, be done acceptably by any single artist? It has 
been essayed before. Look at the drawings which Sir 
John Gilbert made for an edition of the plays; and look at 
those which Mr. Gordon Browne made (much more recently) 
for another. Can one honestly say that adequacy is reached 
in either case ? To illustrate Shakespeare pietorially one 
wants another Shakespeare of the brush or pencil, and 
where or when will he be found? Apart from that, the 
task could be achieved only by a whole company of artists of 
the highest faculty. I am inclined to think that the most 
inoffensive of all the single-handed endeavours to illustrate 
Shakespeare in the bulk was that of Frank Howard, 
who, by confining himself to figure sketches, and adopting 
the medium of outline, gave a sort of classical uniformity 
to his performance. 

Prof. Knapp’s Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
George Borrow is now promised absolutely for March. I 
do not know what special qualifications the Professor has 
for performing acceptably his self-chosen task, but one 
awaits the work with some impatience. Borrow, of course, 
revealed himself largely in his books. Beyond that, 
such biographical matter as has been put into type has 
been fragmentary. With the Memoir by Monsieur H. 
Duelos, prefixed to the French version of a portion of 
Larengro (Bohcmes et Gypsies), I am not acquainted; and, 
in English, all we have had have been Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s introduction to Larengro (“ Minerva Library,” 
1893), Mr. Augustine Birrell’s Preface to the same work 
(1896), and Mr. W. A. Dutt’s George Borroio in East 
Anglia, which belongs to 1896 also. We have plenty of 
biographies nowadays — indeed, too many — but the 
writing of them does not often fall to the person or 
persons most competent for the duty. 

Talking of biographies, I am reminded of the Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence which Lord Ronald Gower has been 
preparing, and which is soon to be issued to the public. 
This again reminds one of the run there has been of late 
years on this department of biography; the painters of 
last century and of this have come unmistakably to the 
fore. And how numerous, too, have been, in this decade, 
the autobiographies of the painters ! That by Mr. G. A. 
Storey, which we are to have on the 19th inst., and which 
has been so happily entitled Sketches from Memory, is the 
latest of a long line, suggested, I think we may safely say, 
by the very great success of Mr. Frith’s Recollections. 
“ Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.” Mr. 
Frith showed what could be done in this direction, and 
his example, very naturally, was followed. 


Mr. Clement Scott has himself informed the world, 
through the columns of the Daily Telegraph, that he pro¬ 
poses to occupy his newly-found leisure in the composition 
of a work on “The Drama of Yesterday and To-day,” 
which he hopes will be ready “ before the summer-time of 
1899.” It is to be “a history of our stage for fifty years, 
interspersed with anecdotes, reminiscences, and cheerful 
gossip, and illustrated with pictures of the period, valuable 
playbills, and such letters of dead and living artists as 
may be conveniently and discreetly published.” It is per¬ 
missible to regret that Mr. Scott should have elected to 
compile a book of the sort described, rather than a definite 
history of the Victorian theatre or an autobiography pure 
and simple. He could make either of those very attrac¬ 
tive ; but he seems bent upon trying to combine the two, 
giving us, it is to be feared, neither an autobiography nor 
a history wliich will wholly satisfy. 

However, we will hope for the best. Mr. Scott has 
aiready published a little brochure called Thirty Years at 
the Play ; and he has been fertile in articles, contributed 
to annuals, monthlies, and dailies, in which he has recorded 
his recollections and opinions of playwrights and players 
of his time. How often have the names of “ Fechter,” 
and “ Robertson,” and “ Bancroft,” flowed from his ready 
pen ! He has published, under the title of From “ The 
Bells''' to “ King Arthur," a selection from the notices of 
the Lyceum Theatre which he has written “ day by day ” 
for the Daily Telegraph. His notices in the Telegraph have 
usually been so lengthy that a complete collection would 
fill, I should suppose, some dozens of volumes. On the 
subject of the English stage of the last thirty years he can 
hardly be uninteresting, whatever he writes; but I wish 
the forthcoming book were to be either an autobiography 
or a history—not (as it seems destined to be) a mixture 
of the two. 

Those who are promoting the cause of the proposed 
Irish Literary Theatre have, I am sure, the good wishes 
of everybody. By all means let Dublin be the scene of 
the performances of dramatic works Irish in authorship 
or in scene and sentiment. That Mr. W. B. Yeats should 
be prominent in the enterprise is as it should be. Is he 
not already an acted dramatist ? Did not some of us see 
his “ Land of the Heart’s Desire ” performed at the 
Avenue Theatre nearly five years ago ? (And was not 
one of the parts, by the way, undertaken by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, now one of the goodly fellowship of romancists ?) 
Perhaps we may now see Mr. Yeats’s “ Countess Kath¬ 
leen ” put upon our stage. It was published, you may 
remember, in 1892, “The Land of the Heart’s Desire” 
following it in 1894. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird, I think, ought not to advertise 
the first of their “ Bibelot ” series as comprising “ Cole¬ 
ridge’s Table Talk." When one comes to dip into the 
pretty little volume, one finds that it embodies only a 
selection from the Table Talk — a fact admitted in the 
preface. Very often, however, books are bought before 
the prefaces they contain are read, and those who pur¬ 
chase the first “ Bibelot ” believing that they are getting 
the whole of the Table Talk will be, perhaps, propor¬ 
tionately disappointed. 

The Bookworm, 
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Mr. Hardy as a Poet. 

Wessex Poems. By Thomas Hardy. (Harpers. 6s.) 

It has become almost the fashion for prose-writers of all 
kinds to make at least one attempt in verse; and indeed 
for celebrities generally to essay some art outside that 
which earned them their fame. A painter or sculptor will 
make his bow to the public in verse—like Mr. Storey or 
Mr. Woolner; a distinguished draughtsman, at the close 
of his career, becomes a popular novelist. A parliamen¬ 
tary leader writes philosophy, a queen turns poetess, a 
Kaiser becomes everything by turns, and nothing long. 
Leaders of society take to the stage, leaders of the stage to 
society. Housemaids turn lady-novelists, lady-journalists 
turn amateur housemaids. Everybody seems infected with 


the child’s spirit of make-believe: “Let us play we are 
actors, or novelists, or singers,” they say, and they play it. 
The number of prose-writers who have made their appear¬ 
ance as poets is legion. Mr. George Meredith we do not 
count, for he has always combined the two characters; 
but Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Quiller-Gouch, Mr. Conan 
Doyle, are modem instances one at once remembers, while 
in the elder generation were Charlotte Bronte and George 
Eliot. Perhaps the father of novelist-versifiers was 
Smollett. It is a dubious experiment for a proseman to 
sit in the Siege Perilous of poetry, as the examples of Mr. 
Buskin and Mr. Lecky remind us. To adapt Tacitus, all 
would have agreed Mr. Ruskin was capable of writing 
poetry, if he had not written it. With novelists the odds 
are still greater. As a rule their whole training and 
nature is not only un-lyrical but anti-lyrical. Their desire 
is to tell a story or paint a character, and to do so with 
detailed elaboration, with the aid of constant side-lights, 
rejecting nothing as common or mean which will serve 
that central purpose. It is a method anti-poetic even in 
the case of the ballad. Drama would give them more 
native scope. But ir poetic drama the central figures must 


be kept on the heroic plane, and accordingly few novelists 
have essayed poetic drama. When even George Eliot 
made no unquestioned success as a poet, it needs some 
courage for a great novelist to come forward in later life 
with a volume of verse in his hand. 

This is what Mr. Thomas Hardy has done. Save for 
what might be styled a “ character-song ” in one novel, 
and another slight song in a recent play, he has been 
sternly faithful to his one remarkable talent. All his life 
he has been drawing the English peasant, most unpoetical 
of peasants, with realism faithful to his stolidity, coarse¬ 
ness, and absence of any romance save that of destiny, 
which is present in all things ruled by Pate. One would 
expect that Mr. Hardy could scarcely have had time to 
master the mere technique of verse; that his strong, grim 
hand would be too heavy for poetry; that with all the 
forceful picturesqueness of his clean English, it was a 
tongue “ that in chiming numbers 
would not run," too unalloyedly 
vernacular and sturdy of limb for 
the supple join ted Muse. One 
might also surmise that, like 
Mr. Conan Doyle, he would rely 
for most of his success on the 
ballad. And all these things are 
so. But what could not have teen 
expected is that, though ballads 
form the bulk of the book, it is 
not in these he shows at his best. 
No, and the fact is surprising— 
is contrary to all which could be 
argued from his vocation as 
novelist. Here, where he has 
opportunity for dramatic and 
characteristic writing, is not his 
happiest work; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it must be looked for among 
the lyrical and personal poems 
of the opening section. There 
we find tokens that the stuff of the poet is not 
lacking in Mr. Hardy, had he chosen to bestow on 
verse the same concentration which has made him 
a novelist, had he developed technique by unremitting 
practice. Dryden achieved his mastery of versifica¬ 
tion by constant writing, and that Shakespeare did 
the same there is evidence enough in his plays. Few 
can write even a fluent song by mere gift of nature, unless 
they have nothing to say in it—when it seems to come 
easily enough to over-many versifiers. But Mr. Hardy 
has something to say. And in some lyrics sheer closeness 
of thought and feeling seems to make violent seizure of 
Poetry. Such a compelling hand is aid on her in the 
following verses: 

She to Him. 

I will be faithful to thee; aye, I wil ! 

And death shall choose me with a wondering eye 

That he did not discern and domicile 

One his by right ever since that last good-bye ! 

I have no care for friends, or kin, or prime 
Of manhood who deal gently with me here; 

Amid the happy people of my time, 

Who work their love’s fulfilment, I appear 
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Numb as a vane that cankers on its point 
True to the wind that kissed ere canker came ; 

Despised by souls of Now, who would disjoint 
The mind from memory, and make Life all aim, 

My old dexterities of hue quite gone, 

And nothing left for Love to look upon. 

The image of the cankered vane is imaginative and subtle. 
Again, in the poem called “Neutral Tones,” the truth of 
feeling carries the reader over the lack of metrical finish. 

We stood by a pond that winter day 

And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 

And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 

They had fallen from an ash, and were gray. 

Your eyes on me were as eyes that ro 
Over tedious riddles solved years ago ; 

And some words played between us to and fro— 

On which lost the more by our love. 

The smile on your mouth was the deadest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die ; 

And a grin of bitterness swept thereby 
Like an ominous bird a-wing. 

Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 
Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 

And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 

This is concentrated and bitten in with a sparing effective¬ 
ness, reminding one of like vignettes in the novels. 

But when we come to the ballads, it is different. Based 
on Wessex stories and memories, we can imagine how 
effective they would be in Mr. Hardy’s prose. The mis¬ 
fortune is that we are reminded of this. We feel the 
novelist’s method, the novelist’s hand, and wish the 



is an extreme example of the novelist’s manner misleading 
the poet: 

Passing heaths, and the House of Long Sieging, 

I neared the thin steeple 
That tops the fair fane of Poore’s olden 
Episcopal see. 

And so on. In prose Mr. Hardy could have made it 
interesting; in poetry it fatally suggests a versified guide¬ 
book. Let us hark back to the lyrics, where a charming 
poem awaits us for bonne louche : 

Beneath a knap where flown 
Nestlings play, 

Within walls of weathered stone, 

Far away 

From the files of formal houses, 

By the bough the firstling browses, 
lives a Sweet; no merchants meet, 

No man barters, no man sells, 

Where she dwells. 

Upon that fabric fair 
“ Here is she ! ” 

Seems written everywhere 
Unto me. 

But to friend and nodding neighbours, 
Fellow-wights in lot and labours, 

Who descry the times as I, 

No such lucid legend tells 
Where she dwells. 

Should 1 lapse to what I was 
In days gone by ; 

(Such can not be, but because 
Some loves die 

Let me feign it)—none would notice 
That where she I know by rote is 
Spread a strange and withering change, 

Like a drying of the wells 
Where she dwells. 

To feel I might have kissed— 

Loved as true— 

Otherwhere, nor Mine have missed 
My life through, 

Had I never wander d near her, 

Is a thought severe— eveier 
In the thought that she is nought, 

Even as I, beyond the dells 
Where she dwell . 

And Devotion droops her glance 
To recall 

What bond-servants of Chance 
We are all. 

I but found her, in that—going 
On my errant path unknowing— 

I did not out-skirt the spot 
That no spot on earth excels,— 

Where she dwells! 


narrative disembarrassed of its metre. Here, too, the 
technical inexpertness which we have already implied is 
chiefly in evidence; and the effect is intensified, somehow, 
by the dialect—which it always needs a crafty hand to 
make palatable in poetry. The itinerary in “My Cicely ” 


That daintily perfect lyric is enough in itself to show the 
poet in Mr. Hardy, and to justify a book which must, 
besides, be interesting to all whom his art has captivated— 
and they are legion. With its sweetness fresh in our 
mouth, we can close the volume, and thank the writer. 
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Values. 

The Spirit of Plate , and Other Essays. By Alice Meynell. 

(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tub lover of fine letters, while the rest of the world is 
about its business or paying its seasonable devotions, will 
require no greater pleasure than to lose himself in a 
volume of Mrs. Meynell’s essays. They have a thousand 
cjualities of dignity and sincerity, of occasional humour 
and delicate fantasy. But their central charm is surely 
less even in the saying than in the thing said: in the 
freshness, the individuality of the outlook upon life of 
which they are the expression. Mrs. Meynell’s speculation 
is never alien to the work-a-day woii.l of the plain man. 
On the contrary, it constantly refers and defers to that. 
But at the same time you feel that it is in a sense remote, 
that it moves upon heights from which the perspective 
alters and inverts the mutual relations of many objects 
which the work-a-day world presents. Nietzsche—but the 
gods willed otherwise—proposed to make his masterpiece 
a “ re-valuation of all values ”; and, in a less radical 
degree, the plain man looking into Mrs. Meynell’s essays 
will find that the values of many things there are curiously 
other than those they have been wont to hold in his daily 
thought. Aspects of the visible world are suggested as 
first for his consideration, and he has habitually passed 
them by; modes of conduct are proposed to him which 
not merely form no part of his moral ideal, but which 
hitherto have never been presented for the assessment of 
his conscience. The plain man carried on a serious con¬ 
troversy with his like in the newspapers the other day as 
to whether it was consistent with respectability to let your 
children run about without shoes and stockings. Surely 
he will think that Mrs. Meynell has neglected the essential 
factors of the problem when she writes: 

Yet the feet should have more of the acquaintance of 
earth, and know more of flowers, freshness, cool brooks, 
wild thyme, and salt sand than does anything else about 
us. It is their calling; and the hands might be glad to 
be stroked for a day by grass and struck by buttercups, as 
the feet are of those who go barefoot; and the nostrils 
might be flattered to be, like them, so long near moss. 
The face has only now and then, for a resting-while, their 
privilege. 

And again: 

You have but to pass a season amongst the bare¬ 
footed to find that man, who, shod, makes so much ado, is 
naturally as silent as snow. Woman, who not only makes 
her armed heel heard, but also goes rustling like a shower, 
is naturally as silent as snow. The vintager is not heard 
among the vines, nor the harvester on his threshing-floor 
of stone. There is a kind of simple stealth in their coming 
and going, and they show sudden smiles and dark eyes in 
and out of the rows of harvest when you thought yourself 
alone. The lack of noise in their movement sets free the 
sound of their voices, and their laughter floats. 

And though he travels, and admires the landscape, it 
will hardly occur to him, as it does to Mrs. Meynell, to 
analyse and dissect that landscape, to abstract and define 
the contribution and individuality of every species of 
tree, elm and oak and poplar, therein: 

But if one could go by all the woods, across all the old 
forests that are now meadow-lands set with trees, and 


could walk a country gathering trees of a single kind in the 
mind, as one walks a garden collecting flowers of a single 
kind in the hand, would not the harvest be a harvest of 
poplars ? A veritable passion for poplars is a most 
intelligible passion. The eyes do gather them, far and 
near, on a whole day’s journey. Not one is unperceived, 
even though great timber should be passed, and hill-sides 
dense and deep with trees. The fancy makes a poplar 
day of it. Immediately the country looks alive with 
signals; for the poplars everywhere reply to the glance. 
The woods may be all various, but the poplars are 
separate. 

Thus sweetly she teaches him to observe. And we may 
prophesy that even this lesson will be more readily learnt 
than those complementary lessons of a more gracious 
conduct of life which, if so disposed, he might also gather 
from her. But, doubtless, if he could bring himself to 
realise that the “ slender gray design of shadows upon 
white walls is better than a tedious, trivial, or anxious 
device from the shop,” and so to leave his walls plain, the 
vexation of his dwelling would be less. Nor would the 
personal amenity of him in foreign lands suffer, should 
he elect to accept Mrs. Meynell’s view of the claim of the 
mendicant, if not for material alms, at least for courtesy in 
the refusal: 

Where the tourist is thoroughly well known, doubtless 
the company of beggars are used to savage manners in the 
rich; but about the byways and remoter places there must 
be still some dismay at the anger, the silence, the indigna¬ 
tion, and the inexpensive haughtiness wherewith the 
opportunity of almsgiving is received by travellers. 

The impetuous journalist, from whom in his morning 
career over yesterday’s “ output ” of literature Mrs- 
Meynell demands more attention than is in proportion to 
the bulk and cost of her volume, will complain to you 
with not unnatural irritation that she is “ precious.” That 
is so, in an entirely complimentary sense. She has an 
unusually strong feeling for the pretium, the value, the 
significance of words; is careful to fit them finely and 
subtly to the fineness and subtlety of thought. But the 
criticism is a superficial one if by it is intended that she 
lays stress on the trivial and the unessential. All her 
endeavour is to see things in their true colours and right 
proportions, to observe only what is worth observing and 
remember only what is worth remembering. But doubt¬ 
less the journalist’s estimate and standard of worth is not 
necessarily hers. A fairer criticism would, we think, be 
that, while she always aims high, she does not always 
attain her result with the same ease and obliviousness of 
means. Sometimes she triumphs. Sometimes also the 
strain, the determination to see or think closely and to 
write with precise vocabulary, is unduly obvious. 


Shootings at Truth. 

Jouhert: a Selection from his Thoughts. Translated 
Katharine Lyttelton. With a Preface by Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward. (Duckworth. 8s.) 

To English readers Joubert is best known by the critical 
and interpretative study which finds a place among 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays. This, however, may well be 
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supplemented by Mrs. Lyttelton’s careful and scholarly 
translation of a liberal number of the Pemees, and by 
the sympathetic biographical sketch which has been con¬ 
tributed to the volume by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Joubert, 
liko his intimate friend and fellow-worker Chateaubriand, 
belongs to the reaction in France from the beliefs and 
principles of the Revolution. As a young man he came 
under the influence of Diderot, most fertile and ingenious 
of the philostoph.es ; but for himself he never construed 
philosophy except by help of the comment of faith, and he 
lived to welcome Napoleon, and to form an intolerant and 
ultramontane cenacle under the restored Bourbons. Never¬ 
theless, he was by temper a critic and a philosophic 
dreamer, not a politician ; and the results of his lifelong 
meditations over men and books find expression in some 
intimate letters, and in that volume of Pemees which has 
so singular a charm for those who do not feel, or who feel 
sufficiently to understand and make allowance for, its 
limitations. The Pemees belong to a genre of literature 
which has hardly existed out of France ; wise, sentimental, 
or witty, they are refiels of truth, caught as it passes on 
swallow wings, rather than truth itself in its lucid and 
ordered presentment. “ I can sow,” said Joubert of 
himself, “ but I cannot build or found”; and, again, “I 
am like an Aeolian harp, that can sound a few beautiful 
notes, but cannot play an air. No constant wind has ever 
breathed upon me.” You will not find in him formal 
instruction, or any unity beyond that of personality, but 
you will find sidelights of observation and reflection upon 
the art of making books, and the conduct of those delicate 
relations of friendship and human intercourse which he 
understood so well. The dynamic ideas which stir the 
world are not his, but he stimulates and, even more, he 
clarifies the soul. Above all, he has the French gift of 
faultless expression in prose. He wrote with difficulty : 
“ My thoughts! it is the building a house for them that 
troubles me but ho wrote to purpose, having of his race 
the gift of happy metaphor and limpid statement that 
makes even commonplaces imperishable. 

In translating Joubert, Mrs. Lyttelton has throughout 
taken Matthew Arnold as a model; and, indeed, where 
Matthew Arnold chanced to translate a pensee in the course 
of his essay, she has invariably, and wisely, adopted the 
rendering. The collection is grouped under some score 
of headings; but, roughly speaking, the first half of it is 
concerned rather with life, religion, conduct, and philo¬ 
sophy, the latter half with art and literature, the making 
and makers of books. Here, then, are some fragments 
from Joubort’s wisdom of life : 

Thought is one of the tasks of life, a method of attain¬ 
ment, a road, a passage, but not an end in itself. To 
know, and to be known, are the two points of rest; here 
will be the happiness of souls. 

Go, and inquire of the young; they know everything ! 

The evening of life comes bearing its own lamp. 

Politeness is the blossom of our humanity. Whoever is 
not sufficiently polite is not sufficiently humane. 

Dare I say it ? God may be easily known if only we do 
not force ourselves to detiue Him. 

Whither go our ideas ? Into the memory of God. 

One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when 


one thinks differently from the poets, and in religion when 
one thinks differently from the saints. 

The hatred between the two sexes is almost unquench¬ 
able. 

The punishment of those who have loved women too 
much is to love them always. 

Hidden perfumes and secret loves betray themselves. 

As a critic of literature, Joubert lays his stress rather 
on matter than on form. To him, as to Arnold himself, 
poetry is “ a criticism of life.” Thought is the first thing; 
style is to wing and sharpen the thought. The central 
quality in a book is, therefore, soul; the soul, the per¬ 
sonality of the writer, shining through and informing the 
written page. 

Nothing that does not carry us away is poetry. The 
lyre is in some sort a winged instrument. 

There must be in a poem not only the poetry of images, 
but also the poetry of ideas. 

Brilliant phrases are the natural expression of an 
adorned memory, a stirred heart, an enlightened mind, 
and a keen eye. 

It is great art to know how to make one's thought 
fly like an arrow, and bury itself in the attention. 

The most humble style has the savour of beauty if it 
expresses a great and beautiful soul. 

Joubert’s bets noire in literature is certainly Voltaire. 
He had come too near to him for a detached judgment. 
His mocking sentences gather irony from their admission 
of qualities. 

Voltaire had correctness of judgment, liveliness of 
imagination, nimble wits, quick taste, and a moral sense 
in ruins. 

Voltaire would have patiently read through thirty or 
forty folio volumes to find one small irreligious joke. 

Voltaire knew the light and disported himself in it, but 
in order that he might scatter and deflect all its rays like 
a mischievous child. He is a goblin, who in the course of 
his evolutions sometimes takeB on the shape and air of 
high genius. 

One is, of course, provoked by these criticisms to realise 
that Joubert’s own contribution to the world’s advance¬ 
ment is but as one to a thousand when compared with 
Voltaire’s. But it is a point of view after all, though 
a small one. 


Poeticules, Mostly. 

The Garland of New Poetry by Various Writers. 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s.6d.net.) 

There are eight who contribute to this slim little volume : 
the Muses themselves numbered but one more. Their 
names are Victor Plarr, Selwyn Image, Laurence Binyon, 
A. Romney Green, Manmohan Ghose, and Reginald Balfour, 
with whom are two that know no names, the phantoms 
“Anodos” and “E. L.” Co-operative publication of 
poetry has hardly had a fair chance. There have been 
two or three volumes of a Parisian annual of this kind, 
and the Rhymers’ Club, a lustre ago, issued two little 
collections not without merit. One would fancy that, in 
these days of metrical accomplishment, there must be 
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many writers who turn out three or four good copies of 
verses in a year, and who would prefer such a mode of 
publication to either the ephemeral glories of a magazine, 
or the tremendous venture of a personal book. However, 
if anybody means to make a success of the thing, he must 
go further afield than Mr. Elkin Mathews has done, and 
seek at once greater variety of inspiration and a robuster 
note. For, with the best will in the world, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that the present garland contains many 
flowers that are not doomed to fade. The eight sing 
prettily, but oh! how thinly, and with what lack of 
strenuous or individual accent. Mr. Binyon, of course, is 
a poet, but then he is responsible for two volumes of his 
own this year, and his contributions here must be held to 
be of grace. Mr. Victor Plarr, if we are not mistaken, 
is the sole link between the Rhymers’ Club and the younger 
venture. He is wisely put in the forefront of the book. 
He has more to say, and says it with more vigour and 
directness, than his fellows. We like best the sentiment 
and the dignity of expression in “The Firstborn,” which 
is too long to quote. But here are two good stanzas upon 
a demolished London grove : 

How beautiful you were, forgotten grove, 

How classic and how tall, O little wood ! 

’Gainst the red winter sunsets, O my love, 

How shapely forth you stood! 

The birds of spring mid your green spaces whirred: 

They could not leave the pleasant grove they knew; 

And once, at dawn, a single time, I heard 
Tho cuckoo’s voice in you ! 

And here is a gracious little fancy, “ On Change of 
Opinions ”: 

As you advance in years you long 

For what you scorned when but a boy: 

Then ’twas the town, now the birds’ song 
Is your obsession and your joy. 

And as you lie and die, maybe 
You will look back, unreconciled 

To that dark hour, and clearly see 
Yourself a little wistful child. 

Into the jaws of death you’ll bring 
No virile triumph, wrought with pain ; 

But only to the monster fling 
The daydream and the daisy-chain, 

The lisped word, the gentle touch, 

The wonder, and the mystic thought, 

For old gray Death upon his crutch 
To rake into his Bag of Nought. 

Next to Mr. Plarr we should put “ Anodos,” whose verse, 
though its frailty does not bear analysis, has a certain 
delicate quality of mystery and glamour. We have not 
a notion, for instance, what “ Wilderspin ” means, but there 
is a fascination about the way it is done, nevertheless: 

In the little red house by the river, 

When the short night fell, 

Beside his web sat the weaver, 

Weaving a twisted spell. 

Mary and the Saints deliver 
My soul from the nethermost hell! 


In the little red house by the rushes 
It grew not dark at all, 

For day dawned over the bushes 
Before the night could fall. 

Where now a torrent rushes 
The brook ran thin and small. 

In the little red house a chamber 
Was set with jewels fair ; 

There did a vine clamber 
Along the clambering stair, 

And grapes that shone like amber 
Hung at the window there. 

Will the loom not cease whirring ? 

Will the house never be still 'i 

Is never a horseman stirring 
Out and about on the hill ? 

Was it the cat purring ? 

Did someone knock at the sill ? 

To the little red house a rider 
Was bound to come that night, 

A'cup of sheeny cider 

Stood ready for his delight. 

And, like a great black spider, 

The weaver watched on the right. 

To the little red house by the river 
I came when the short night fell. 

I broke the web for ever, 

I broke my heart as well. 

Michael and the Saiuts deliver 

My soul from the nethermost hell! 

Mr. Selwyn Image begins with two charming lines, and 
tails off at once; Mr. Manmohan Ghose has one fairly 
good sonnet; and the rest is silence. 


The Badminton “ Athletics.” 

Athletics. By Montague Shearman. (Longmans, Green 

& Co. 10s. Od.) 

I?r only one other country besides England could the 
Badminton volume on athletics have been produced. That 
country, of course, is America, where they carry the craze 
for everything in the form of exercise to far greater 
extremes than even in the old country. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the Americans have ever pro¬ 
duced a better book on the subject than that which Mr. 
Montague Shearman has edited. Himself a famous runner 
—he was 100 yards champion in 1876, and quarter-mile 
champion four year later—he proves in his own person 
that he who runs may read, for he contributes a capital 
sketch of the progress of athletics from ancient times, 
which must mean a wide and discriminative acquaintance 
with much scattered literature. The editors of the 
“Badminton” series have been singularly fortunate in 
finding good writers among celebrated athletes. Who that 
has read it can forget the delightful chapter on “ Bowling ’ 
which Mr. A. G. Steel contributed to the “ Cricket ’ 
volume? It has all the sparkle and ingenuity of his own 
incomparable style. 

The progress of athletics is well illustrated by the 
history of the present volume. At first, in 1887, the 
subject was lumped together with football (in both kinds); 
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but it has long been evident that it required a special 
treatise to itself, and we have no doubt that Mr. Shearman 
has had the utmost difficulty in compressing his wealth of 
material into the present 356 pages. The only lengthened 
description he permits himself is an account of the Amateur 
Championship meeting of 1886, when on a single after¬ 
noon the 100 yards was done by Wharton, the coloured 
gentleman, in 10 secs., the quarter in 49J secs., the half 
in 1 min. 59 secs., and the mile in 4 min. 25 1 secs. These 
times have all been beaten since, but never before had 
such performances been achieved in one day by bona fide 
amateurs. We should have liked a more detailed account 
of the celebrated mile race at Lillie Bridge when W. G. 
George with his long stride kept close to that “ corky ” 
little runner, W. Cummings, for five-sixths of the distance, 
and then raced past him as if he were standing still, and 
won in the never equalled time of 4 min. 12J secs. 
Another epic performance was the long jump of C. B. Fry 
in the University Sports of 1892. The present writer was 
close to the take-off, and saw the jumper come down the 
path like a racehorse, and take the jump like a bullet out 
of a gun. Everybody knew that something great had been 
achieved, and one was hardly surprised when “ 23 feet 5 
inches ” went up on the marking board. Moments like 
those live long in the memory, even of the spectators. 
What must the performers feel ? We do not doubt that 
if Sir R. E. Webster, who contributes an interesting 
introduction to this volume, had to part with his G.C.M.G. 
or the “ blue ” that he won when he beat the Oxford 
representative in the mile race of 1864 it is not the light 
blue ribbon that he would sacrifice. 

Mr. Shearman gives the winners of the Amateur 
Championships and of the Oxford and Cambridge Sports, 
but he does not bore us with too many “ records.” These 
often represent, not so much exceptional excellence in the 
performers, as exceptional conditions of weather and the 
like. In fact, we are quite as much interested in some 
historical performances which would not satisfy the A. A. A., 
as in the better-verified feats of the present day. We like 
the butcher of Croydon who ran (in 1653) from St. Albans 
to London, a distance of twenty miles, in less than an 
hour and a half, “ and the last four miles so gently that he 
seemed to meditate ” : also the running-footman who in 1720 
ran four miles round a racecourse in 18 minutes—a feat 
barely equalled by Henry Kingsley’s “muscular Chris¬ 
tian” curate (in Geoffrey Hamlin) who did the same 
distance in twenty minutes, then vaulted over a gate, took 
off his hat to a lady, and drew his watch out of his pocket 
to time himself. 

The performances duly attested by stop - watch are, 
however, remarkable enough. Think of Harry Hutchens 
(of whom, curiously enough, there is no mention in the 
book), whose powers were first revealed by the speed with 
which, as a newspaper boy, he sped from carriage to 
carriage on Putney Station platform. Hutchens once ran 
300 yards in 30 seconds. It is odd that to cover another 
140 yards takes even a Myers or a Tindall 18 seconds 
more; but this may be partially due to the fact that all 
quarter-mile courses have a curve in them. Colbeck was 
the first quarter-miler to do the entire distance at top 
speed. On one occasion he cannoned against a sheep 


and broke its leg, but still completed the distance in 
50} secs. As for jumping, six feet has several times 
been surmounted since M. J. Brooks electrified Lillie 
Bridge by jumping 6 ft. 2£ in.; and the record now rests 
with M. F. Sweeney, an Irish-American, whose curious 



M. F. SWEENEY JUMPING. 

style is well illustrated in the picture reproduced above. 
Irishmen, like Irish horses, are great “ leppers.” Another 
Emerald Islander, W. J. M. Newbum, has long-jumped 
a foot further than C. B. Fry. This sort of thing, of 
course, requires the most intelligent training, a subject 
in regard to which Mr. Shearman’s advice is excellent. 
The modern trainer suits the conditions to the man, and 
does not insist too much on hard-and-fast rules. “ No 
smoking ” is, of oourse, one of them, but it was hardly 
necessary to emphasise this by the silly picture on p. 193. 
Take it altogether, however, and we can imagine no better 
hand-book for an athlete or an ex-athlete (and most 
Englishmen come into one or other class) than this latest 
volume of the “ Badminton ” series. 


Cannibals and Pigmies. 

2 he Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows. 
(Pearson. 21s.) 

Last week we drew attention to Captain Cayley Webster’s 
pictures of cannibal life in the South Sea Islands. In 
Captain Burrows’ book we have even more striking pictures 
of cannibalism and its juxtaposition to the civilised life of 
Europeans. Indeed, in these pages we find more good 
sense on this painful subject than we have often read before. 
The notion that cannibals are the lowest type of man is 
very prevalent, but it is erroneous. Captain Burrows has 
no hesitation in asserting that 

this unnatural practice stands by itself, seeming not in any 
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'way to affect or retard the development of the better emo¬ 
tions. Thus, tribes to whom cannibalism is quite foreign 
are in many cases more bloodthirsty and far less advanced, 
both morally and socially, than others openly addicted to 
it. It does not follow at all that because the natives of the 
interior evince a liking for human flesh they are, on the 
whole, inferior to those who treat the practice with con¬ 
tempt and abhorrence. 

This is in entire agreement with the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Herbert "Ward in his book, Fire Years Among the 
Congo Cannibals. The pigmies, who are of a very low 
type, are not cannibals. They are wretched little nomads, 
without arts, without the sense of time, without religion, 
without divinations; they are, in our author’s opinion, 
“ the closest link with the original Darwinian anthropoid 
ape extant,” but—they do not eat human flesh. They will 
sooner starve. Strange as it may seem, cannibalism 
argues a certain social advance. Its origin was probably 
hunger; its continuance has rested on warlike ideas such 
as the one—so common in Central Africa and elsewhere— 
that to eat the heart of a foe is to absorb his valour. 
Any attempt to eradicate cannibalism must take account 
of these facts if it is to be successful. 

Captain Burrows quotes Shakespeare’s phrase, “ An¬ 
thropophagi, and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders ” ; and asks : “ Did he mean cannibals and 
stunted dwarfs? We shall never get to the root of his 
shrewd omniscience.” By anthropophagi we should say he 
undoubtedly meant cannibals—what else ? The word was 
used in that sense in 1552 in a sermon preached before 
Edward YI.; and it is certain that Shakespeare had read 
Montaigne’s essay on cannibals. Has Captain Burrows ? 
It would interest him. We commend this book to all 
who follow events and discoveries in Central Africa. It is 
an entertaining record of valuable facts. 


Seventeenth Century Domesticities. 

Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert, 1622-1723. 

Compiled from Original Family Documents by Lady 

Stepney. (A. & C. Black. 5s.) 

“ One of the most charming sights in the world is a 
married pair united by a true affection, based on con¬ 
geniality of sentiment and principle.” So, four generations 
ago, when these memoirs were preparing, prettily wrote 
Lady Stepney’s mittened hand. The brief fragments that 
follow—letters from Lady Bussell to her husband, written 
during the rare seasons of separation that occurred in the 
fourteen years of their united life—present with their 
demure fervour a fitting text for this sedate comment. 
On both sides theirs was a love match, and to the day of 
his execution in the troublous times of the third Stuart, 
their passion, or at least hers, still burned: her letters are 
the sign. Three years after her marriage she wrote : 
“ My best life, you that know so well how to love and 
to oblige, make my felicity entire by believing my heart 
possessed with all the gratitude, honour, and passionate 
affection to your person any creature is capable of or can 
be obliged to.” Upon the prospect of his return home she 
wrote some years later: “I should condemn my sense of 
this expected happiness as weak and pitiful if I could tell 


it you. No, my best life, I can say little; but think all 
you can, and you cannot think too much ; my heart makes 
it all good.” 

Lady Bussell had been married some ten years, and was 
forty-three, when she wrote: “I am touched with a 
sensible regret that I cannot pour out in words what my 
heart is so big with, which is more just to your dear self 
(in a passionate return of love and gratitude) than I can 
tell you.” Shewas not onlyawoman of passion, but a woman 
of wits; and if Bussell came to grief amid the treacherous 
shoals of Court intrigue, it was not through a too sub¬ 
missive following of her counsels. After his death she 
took refuge (as such a woman must) in devotion; and for 
the rest of her days maintained a highly edifying corre¬ 
spondence with Burnet, Tillotson, and other clergymen of 
renown. To one of them (it is not easy from the arrange¬ 
ment of the text to determine which, but it does not 
matter) she writes this curious passage: “ We shall, as 
your phrase is, be renewed like eagles; and we like eagles 
mount up to meet the Lord coming in the clouds, and now 
tarry with Him, and be no more faint or weary in God’s 
service. These are ravishing contemplations, Doctor! ” 

As patroness of certain benefices she was scrupulous in 
the discharge of her trust. “ I can,” she writes, “with all 
my scruples, make no exception to Mr. Swayne, if his 
vapours are not too prevalent to permit his being free and 
active in such a charge.” Was that written gravely ? If 
so, she may have lacked one last perfection ; and, indeed, 
there is no evidence here that she possessed the grace of 
humour. But her unconscious humour makes amends. Love, 
politics, religion—she is equally serious about them all. 


Information Made Playful. 

The Amateur Antiquary. By B. H. Forster. (Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 6s.) 

The title of this book does not convey a very precise 
indication of its contents, which relate to the Piets’ Wall. 
It is in no sense a contribution to the sum of our know¬ 
ledge concerning the great Boman fortification ; nor is it 
so much as a popular introduction to the study of the 
remains. “Information made playful” is perhaps as 
close a description of its character as it is possible to give; 
and it may conceivably justify its existence by rousing 
here and there among the unlearned or the indifferent 
sufficient interest in the subject to tempt a stray rambler to 
buy Bruce’s Wallet-Book and pay a visit to Hadrian’s great 
work. Within these limits, it is a creditable performance: 
careful and accurate in respect of historical scholarship, 
and, except for the garnish of jokes and hyphens, quite 
readable. For the latter noxious weed, the printer may 
be partly responsible ; in that case, however, they should 
have been rooted out in proof. But the waggery, we fear, 
can be laid only to the author. And his jests are of the 
sorriest. Some of them are Cockney, and provoke irrita¬ 
tion ; some are “ deefeecult,” and induce melancholy. 
The legionary soldier figures as “ T. Atkinsius.” When, 
at the first glimpse of the Wall, the second century 
tourists race each other for it, the outraged sentry angrily 
asks them “whether they think they are in a maledicted 
circus.” JElia Commindus was “ a wife whose very name 
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‘wore the breeks.’” The get-up of the book would be 
faultless were it not for the size: unless necessitated by the 
exigencies of illustration, there is no excuse for cumbering 
the reader with a quarto volume. 


Postscript. 

Illustrated editions of The Pilgrim's Progress multiply. 
Quite recently came one by Mr. Anning Bell, and last year 
the best of them all—the late C. H. Bennett’s—was re¬ 
printed. Now, more in the Bennett manner, comes a large 
edition from Messrs. Pearson, with many drawings by the 



MISTRUST AND TIMOROUS. 
From “ The Pilgrim’s Progress .** 


brothers Rhead, three American draughtsmen. Their work 
is often forcible and adequate, as in the cut we reproduce- 
That, we think, is excellent. The level is not, however, 
always maintained, and in some of their attempts to render 
expression that shall answer to Bunyan’s merciless nomen¬ 
clature the artists remind us of illustrations to Lavater. 
But just as Bunyan wrote for simple folk, so it may be 
considered that his latest illustrators do not draw for art 
critics. We are certain that by these drawings the value 
of the allegory will be heightened in many homes. The 
preface to this edition is by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

The portrait facing the title-page of a volume called 
Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D. : his Life and Letters 
(Hodder & Stoughton), shows a face of singular 
purity, of aquiline outline, marred by a ragged fringe of 
whisker apparently tied in a bow under the chin. It was 
the fashion in the days when Dr. Reynolds was “ pastor ” 
at the little town of Halstead, in Essex, and during the 
years (1849—1853) when he was at Leeds. The letters 
collected by Dr. Reynolds’s sisters into this volume of 


nearly six hundred pages breathe a uniform spirit of 
piety and simplicity, of human tenderness and habitual 
recollection. For those who have been brought at 
any time into communion with the amiable subject of 
the memoir this rich collection of his incidental corre¬ 
spondence will be a welcome memorial of him. But he 
really did take things seriously. How surprised William 
Makepeace Thackeray would be to learn that in the 
sixties his elaborate moralities were likened to “ a comment 
on the Book of Ecclesiastes, full of awful warnings and 
terrible strokes.” Fancy Vanity Fair “ reading in part 
like some old prophet’s sarcasm.” Well, perhaps they 
thought so in the sixties. 

Any island that saw the birth of the great Dumas 
deserves public attention, hence we recommend Mr. Robert 
T. Hill’s account of the West Indies, under the title of Cuba 
and Porto Rico (Unwin), particularly for its account of Haiti. 
The Black Republic has always had an interest above any 
of its companion Indies, and we regret that Mr. Hill’s 
description is not longer them it is. Sir Spencer St. John’s 
standard work is, indeed, not improved upon, except in minor 
matters. The population, says Mr. Hill, is now nine-tenths 
black and one-tenth coloured, and the one-tenth is gradually 
getting black; but the nation generally is—except the 
Cubans, the Porto Ricans, and Barbardians—the only virile 
and advancing one in the West Indies. Although the 
proportion of females to males is three to one, a pretty 
girl is the exception. Honesty is so prevalent that one 
may travel throughout the island with gold coin clinking 
in one’s pockets and never meet a thief or want a free 
lodging. Mr. Hill offers in this bulky volume a tremendous 
store of facts and scores of good photographs. His work 
is not literature, but it is interesting. 

“ We have all of us many and grievous faults. It is 
good to think of them sometimes, that we may know 
ourselves, and that we may know how to deal with them." 
This is an extract from Helps to Godly Living (Stock), a 
little book of selections from the sermons and addresses of 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, collected by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. The aids are, in the main, counsels of perfec¬ 
tion, and sometimes they are over wordy; but a passage 
every morning may solace some. 

To Mr. Dent’s “Temple Classics” have recently been 
added the Mahdbharata, India’s great epic, in Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt’s condensed translation; Browning’s Para¬ 
celsus ; and Endymion, and the Longer Poems of John Keats. 
The term “Temple Classic” is elastic. Mr. Dent’s 
“Temple” edition of Scott has reached Quentin Durward. 
Mr. Shorter, in his bibliographical note, calls this story 
“one of the best of the Waverley novels,” italicising the 
words as we have done. We do not demur, but there are 
reasons for expressing the opinion in slightly different 
form. Slang and criticism may be well kept apart. 

A little outburst of Kailyardism—familiar and honoured 
—has just occurred at Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s. The 
result is that four new editions lie before 11 s: Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, The Bays of Auld Lang Syne, A Window 
in Thrums, and Auld Licht Idylls, all illustrated. The 
artists who share the work are Mr. William Hole and Mr. 
A. S. Boyd, and their pictures are in keeping with the 
homely text. 
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Tacitus—Agricola. Edited by Rev. A. J. Church, M.A., and Rev. W. J. 

j Brodkihii. M.A. UK. [June and Dec., 1899. and June, 1900. 

Plato.-Apology and Crito. Translated F. J. Church. 2s. cd. net. 

( June, 1899. 

Euripides.—Bacchse. Edited by R. Y. Tybkbll, M.A. Ss. fid. 

(June and Dec., 1899. and June. 1900. 

I Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Dear*. Revised by E. 8. Shuck. 
hiiu.ii. M.A. 3s. fid. | Z>e<r., 1899, and June, 1900. 

I KolUre. Le. Preclenaea Ridicule., Le Mlsantnrope. Lea Femmes 

SAVANTEH. Edited by O. Eogknk Fannacht. Is. each. [Dec., l*l»9, and June. 1900. 

• Lessing.—Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Rev. c. Mkke. 2s. fid. 

[Lee., 1899. and June, 1900. 

I Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by G. E. Fashacht. 2«. 6<i. 

. iDec., 1899, and June, 19U0. 

LONDON, 1899-1900. 

MATRIOULATION (JANUARY, 1900). 

Virgil.—JEneld VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pagk, M.A. Is. fid. 

I Plato.—Eutbyphro, Apology, Crito, and fhsBdo. Translated by F. j. 

Church. 2 a. fid. net. 

{Fur English Grammar , Ac., see under June, 1899.) 

MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1900). 

I Caesar.—Gallic War, IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bbyahs, M.A. 

; l8. fill. 

| - Gallic War, V. With Notea and Vocabulary. By 0. Colbkcx, M.A. 

| l8. fill. 

I Euripides. — Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bowd, M.A. 

i ami Itev. A. S. Wali-di.e, M.A. Is. i»d. 

i {For English Grammar , Ac., see under June, 1899.) 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1899. 


Shakespeare.—BlChard II. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dkightoh. 

18. 9d. 

•cott.—Lord Of the Isles. Edited by F. T. Pai.gbave. Is. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome. With Intrcduction and Notes. By 

W. T. Wkmh, M.A. Is. ad. 

C808ai.—Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 0. 

Bi»yan>. M.A. Is. fid. 

Cicero.—Catlllna. Edited by A. 8. Wilkihb, Litt.D. 2s. fid. 

- First Catiline Oration. With Notea and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. 

Nai l. M.A. Is. fill 

Eutroplus. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Welch, 
M.A., iind (). Dun illd, M.A. Is. fill. 

Horace.—Odes. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pagb, 

M.A. Is. iil. 

--Edited by the same. 2b. 


Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev, W. W. Capes,M.A., 

and J E. Mm.iicimi, M.A. Is. fid. 

PhsedrUS.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

Is. ikl. 

- Select Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. WaltolK, 

M.A. is. ikl. 

Virgil.—^neid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pagb, 

M.A. Is. fid. 

Xenoohon.- Anabasis II. 'With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. 

Walimlk, M.A. I*. Ikl. 

^achyius.—Prometheus Vlnctn*. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Roy. 

H. M. Stli’iil.nm»n, M.A. Is. ikl. 

-— Edited by E. K. Sikes, M.A.,and 8 t. J. B. Wynne Willsoic,M.A. 2s. fid. 

The Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction and Notes. By T. E. Page, 
M.A., aud ltuv. A. H. Wali-oll, M.A. 2 *. fid. 
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Lay and Clerical Head Masters. 

By a Master. 

The question whether taking Holy Orders ought, or 
ought not, to be the chief road to promotion in the teaching 
profession is one which imperatively needs full and open 
discussion. By the constitution of most important schools 
an authority so absolute that it has no parallel in any 
other calling is placed in the hands of head masters, and 
it is therefore obvious that on their character and capacity 
all progress in secondary education essentially depends. 
If the quality of head masters deteriorates, the quality of 
education must deteriorate too, and no minor improve¬ 
ments can effect any real good unless those who possess 
complete control are also the men most fitted to do so. 

The simple proposition thus stated cannot be denied by 
any sane man, yet in the regulation of scholastic prefer¬ 
ment exactly the opposite principle prevails. The vast 
majority of the masters in our great schools are laymen, 
but every chief place of power and profit is held by a 
clergyman. Professional merit and proved ability do not 
weigh as the dust in the balance with governing bodies in 
the election of a head master, unless a candidate is in 
Orders or willing to take them. In fact, while three- 
quarters of the teaching profession are condemned to per¬ 
petual subordination, the whole government of secondary 
education is entrusted to men selected from a small and 
dwindling minority. 

From this condition of things—-and the facts, though 
startling, are indisputable—two consequences seem neces¬ 
sarily to flow. The first is, that no profession can prosper 
in which all hope of success is denied to most of its 
members; the second is, that head masters of distinguished 
ability are becoming daily rarer. Both consequences are 
of extreme gravity, and to the second there attaches an 
equally grave corollary: when the temptation to take Orders 
is made so overwhelming, it is impossible that the motives 
of some of those who take them should not be questioned. 

Of the first of these consequences it is not the special 
object of this article to speak, although its dull and 
numbing influence is visible everywhere, checking zeal and 
crushing energy, until the ablest and most ambitious men 
sink into mere creatures of routine whose chief object is to 
keep their houses full of boys and the balance at their 
bankers big. Of the truth of the second no one connected 
with school affairs can entertain any doubt. It is invidious 
to mention names, but even a cursory examination will dis¬ 
close to any inquirer the fact that not a few positions of 
high eminence and rich remuneration in the scholastic 
world are occupied by men who, had they remained at the 
Universities, would never have aspired even to a college 
lectureship. In tbe field of scholarship and theology the 
headmasters of the present day are, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, wholly unknown; while, if the secret deliberations 
of governing bodies could be revealed, the history of 
election after election during the last twenty years would 
demonstrate that the electors, instead of having a large 
choice among first-rate candidates, have either to content 
themselves with decent mediocrity or to extend their search 
entirely outside the scholastic profession. Sometimes they 
are driven to select a candidate who, either immediately 


before or after his appointment, stoops to offer the solemn 
vows of ordination on the altar of advancement. 

It is not easy to discuss in a temperate spirit a state- 
of affairs so clearly injurious to education, nor is it easy to 
deal with the arguments of its supporters, because no one 
has ever ventured either to state them or to defend them 
publicly. They are kept hidden in a convenient obscurity ; 
but, as far as can be surmised, they are founded partly on 
ancient prejudice surviving from the time when Fellow's of 
colleges took Orders as a matter of routine, partly on a 
curious but potent combination of religious zealotry and 
worldly prudence. “The interests of religion require a 
clergyman,” hints one; “ a layman would frighten parents 
and diminish your numbers,” suggests another. Both 
these specious arguments need examination. 

As to the first, it seems almost a contradiction in terms 
to urge that the interests of religion can only be sup¬ 
ported by injustice and by fraud. Yet it is by injustice 
that the unbroken succession of clerical head masters 
is perpetuated in our great schools. Almost everywhere 
clerical restrictions have been removed by Parliament; 
lay candidates cannot openly be rejected, and are often 
definitely invited to submit their testimonials as though 
for an impartial consideration of their claims. But 
they never receive it. Though always eligible, they 
are never elected. No matter who are the candidates, in 
the case of the great boarding-schools the appointment 
always falls to someone who is either in Orders or who is 
willing to accept them. If justice or an honest obedience 
to their statutes guided governing bodies, a simple con¬ 
sideration of mathematical chances will show that this 
result is absolutely impossible. 

But what is the effect of this system on religious feel¬ 
ing in our schools ? The answer is plain. Evil can by its 
nature only produce evil, and the effect is, and must be, 
bad. Religious teaching has, it is true, within the last 
fifty years made rapid progress, and that progress has, 
in a manner which suggests reflection, been coincident 
with the increase of the number of laymen among assistant 
masters. But there is a limit to everything, and the 
religious earnestness which has characterised many of 
these men in the past is gradually showing signs of dis¬ 
appearing. Silently, but surely, there is spreading among 
them a feeling which, if not already anti-clerical, is yet 
dangerously akin. Year by year they see men, often dis¬ 
tinctly their inferiors, promoted to high place solely by 
reason of their having taken Orders, and that, too, fre¬ 
quently under circumstances which preclude the supposi¬ 
tion of a purely spiritual call. They cannot, and they do 
not, respect such leaders. Some of them, they know, are 
good men ; others of them, they are convinced, have for the 
sake of preferment yielded to a temptation which they 
themselves have felt and conquered. They recognise sin¬ 
cerely the sacredness of the clerical calling; they acknow¬ 
ledge that a clergyman may have some advantages as a 
teacher; they desire earnestly that clergymen and laymen 
should stand side by side in a common warfare against 
ignorance and unbelief; but they feel acutely their present 
degradation. They are also beginning to resent it. In¬ 
stead of warm co-operation their attitude towards religious 
teaching is becoming that of cold isolation. “ We are 
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publicly branded as unfit for this high work,” is their 
scarcely conscious thought; “let those who reap the 
reward also bear the burden.” The sentiment is not noble, 
but injustice does not breed noble sentiments. Crush 
men persistently, and the ultimate result will be to 
crush the life out of them ; not only in things intellectual 
but also in things spiritual the animating impulse will dis¬ 
appear. It may be in the interests of religion nowadays 
that lay teachers should be so treated, but St. Paul, when 
he sets “prophets” and “teachers” side by side, or 
enumerates the equal though diverse “ gifts ” of the 
Divine Spirit, seems hardly to encourage such a view. 

Space demands that the second argument against laymen 
—which is deduced from worldly prudence—should be 
dismissed briefly; nor is it, in fact, worthy of any but the 
curtest treatment, for it is a mean and ignoble argument. 
There are, after all, such things as right and wrong, and 
some regard should be paid to them, even at a slight risk. 
Yet the risk, even when weighed in the most strictly com¬ 
mercial scales, is almost inappreciable. In the case of 
day-schools, it has been proved by experiment to be wholly 
non-existent, and some of these laborious and poorly-paid 
positions have actually been conceded to laymen, while no 
one—not even a member of the bench of bishops—can 
assert that men like the headmasters of Dulwich and of 
St. Paul’s have brought discredit on the scholastic calling, 
or lowered its dignity. 

But, it is said, the case of boarding-schools is widely 
different. The plain answer is, that in every such school 
throughout the kingdom, the housemasters—who are chiefly 
laymen, and whose relationship to the boys under their 
charge is far more intimate than that of a headmaster can 
be—receive everywhere the fullest and most complete 
confidence of parents. This clear fact demolishes the 
argument that laymen would not be trusted, but even it 
does not destroy the resources of objection. It is still 
urged that the appointment of a lay headmaster would 
frighten some timid parents, and that this argument cannot 
be proved to be invalid. This purely hypothetical plea 
had, it must be allowed, at one time weight, and was 
incapable of actual experimental disproof, because those 
who put it forward have taken care that no layman should 
ever be in a position to demonstrate its falsity. Happily, 
during the last year, the headship of one great public 
school has been held by a layman, and, although his 
intention to take Orders was not generally known, the 
school has not suffered in any respect from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being without them. This plain and 
positive fact makes it henceforth impossible for any honest 
man to urge against the appointment of laymen the poor 
policy of worldly prudence. The timid advocates of truth 
and justice may at last look up without any fear of that 
ragged and beggarly plea being again flaunted in their 
faces. 

I have written strongly because I feel strongly, and 
no one conversant with the facts can assert that the 
language used exceeds in any way the just measure of a 
righteous indignation. Moreover, strong and definite 
language is indispensable, because on the opposite side 
there exists what is almost a conspiracy of silence. 
Governing bodies, by replacing in their statutes a clerical 


test which Parliament had deliberately removed, injure 
education and violate their trust; but they act in secret 
and cannot be questioned. The clerical schoolmasters, too, 
who profit by their illegal conduct are equally determined 
to speak no word. Again and again the great head 
masters have been publicly challenged to defend their 
case, but it is in vain. They know that their own honour 
is closely touched and that the welfare of education is 
vitally concerned ; but, like politicians in place, they are 
discreetly dumb. They know that, in the judgment of 
nearly all members of their calling, a great wrong is, like 
a disregarded disease, eating into the very heart of educa¬ 
tional life; but all they wish is to hide the painful truth 
and to shirk the necessary remedy. The public interest, on 
the other hand, demands that there should be searching 
examination and prompt treatment. Parliament, it is 
believed, will shortly deal with the whole question of 
secondary education. Doubtless, however, strong efforts 
will be made to keep this root evil concealed from its 
cognisance, and it is to prevent such concealment that this 
article has been written. I do not desire to prejudge 
the case; I only state it as it presents itself to many 
thoughtful minds, and ask Parliament to investigate it 
fully, to decide it definitely, and finally to see that its own 
enactments are not habitually set aside by the very men 
whom it appoints to carry them into effect. 


Public School Libraries. 

What Boys Read. 

AVe have applied to the librarians of a large number of 
our Public Schools for particulars of the collections of 
books under their charge. The replies have been numerous 
and lengthy—too numerous and too lengthy for quotation. 
The particulars given below will, however, interest some 
of our readers. From Bradfield College we have received 
a copy of the Bradfield College Chronicle for last December, 
from which we quote the following remarks, founded on^ 
an inspection of the college library entry book : 

We have just been looking through the Library Book, 
and on glancing down its columns were amazed to find 
how often entries of the same book recur. Three hundred 
of all the works in the library would seem to suffice to 
supply the hundred-and-twenty or so volumes that go 
forth week by week to be read; and all of those are of 
recent production. ... Who now reads Helen's Jlabies '■ 
Who can be induced to look at Tales from Blackwood ? 
Harry Lorrequtr and Charles O'Malley seldom see the 
inside of a class-room ; Peter Simple is a hero of the past. 
Even the fame of Jorrocks seems to be dead. 

This is a modern and romantic age; and sentimental, 
too, for if it has forgotten Edna Lyall, it loves its Marie 
Corelli ! Romances — good, bad, and indifferent — are 
always in request. Dumas and Weyman, Doyle and 
Haggard, Hope and Merriman change hands weekly, and 
only come back at the end of the term to be rebound. 
Tales of imaginary wars, ghosts, cannibals, detectives, 
and Thugs share a like distinction. And then the 
humorists ! What a pleasure it must be to make for the 
first time the acquaintance of Huck Finn and “Them Two 
Old Frauds ”; but poor Pickwick must turn green with envy 
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—if such a genial soul could—to find himself neglected 
for the Three Men in a Boat and the Diary of a . Pil¬ 
grimage. Poetry there is in plenty waiting for a public; 
sad or silly, grave or gay, no one seems to want it, unless 
in a volume delicately bound, that looks well lying on a 
table. 

Some read Scott— Kenilworth and Iran/we; some read 
Thackeray— Vanity Fair or The Newcomea; others favour 
Marion Crawford, but the taste of these is eclectic and 
runs in families; they read where their elder brothers 
have read before them, and their younger brothers will as 
certainly do the same in the future. 

Darwin is not wholly overlooked, but the later pages in 
his works are abnormally clean, and occasionally a would- 
be essayist seeks a model for his style. But after all most 
lists begin in the same way: Lust of Ilate, Rupert of 
Hentzau, The Beautiful White Devil ; and so many perforce 
go disappointed. And what problems those same lists 
afford 1 

Vague descriptions such as “Rupert of Henshort,” or 
the “ Sowars,” or “Frozeoh”; portmanteauisms like the 
“ Dropped Island,” or even the simple spoonerism such as 
“Heir of Wermiston.” Most are short; some are long. 
One there is who weekly writes out a complete list of 
Kipling’s works, always in the same order, and always 
gets the first; and another who does the like for Rider 
Haggard. 

Some few rely on the librarian to make a choice for 
them; but they surely must be perplexed when what one 
authority describes as awfully good is labelled by the next 
awful rot. And this invariably is the case. 

We give brief particulars of the libraries in selected 
Public Schools: 

WESTMINSTEB SCHOOL. 

There are two ltbraries: (1) The Old Library, properly called 
The Busby Library; (2) The Library, properly called The 
Scott Library. 

The contents of the first library, which are very valuable, 
are not accessible to the boys except by special permission. 

The Library (as the boys call it) was founded to com¬ 
memorate the services of Dr. Scott (head master 1855-83). 

At the present time The Library occupies the whole of the 
first floor of Ashbumham House, a magnificent suite of five 
rooms, lighted by electric light, and contains about 6,000 
volumes. It is essentially a modem library for the use of boys 
and masters, and is arranged according to subjects. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

The library is called the Adderley Library, and was founded 
in the year 1848 by the late F. Alleyne McFeachy, Esq. It 
now consists of over 8,000 volumes, and includes standard 
works in divinity, classics, biography, history, poetry, science, 
mathematics, and general literature. Works of fiction are 
generally excluded, though we have a few — viz., Thackeray, 
George Eliot, C. Kingsley, Scott, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Austen, 
and the Brontes. 

The library is housed in a large room in C. House (the scene 
of Mr. Stanley Weyman’snew book, The Castle Inn) which will 
hold about sixty boys. It is open every day for three or four 
hours at stated times, mostly in preparation hours. 

8HBEW8BUBY SCHOOL. 

This school possesses a large and valuable library of old 
books, some of them, no doubt, from monastic libraries which 
existed in Shrewsbury before the Beformation. Here, for 
instance (according to Prof. Skeat), is preserved the oldest 
MS. of a miracle play in existence in this country. Within the 
last three or four years a hitherto unknown broadside of the 
time of Henry VIII. (two copies of it) was discovered in the 


binding of one of our old books. We have also a small and 
carefully selected library of modem standard books and books 
of reference for the use of the older boys. In each of the 
boarding-houses is a library of a lighter character- poetry, 
travels, good works of fiction—and these books are given out 
weekly for perusal. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

The library of this school contains more than 3,000 volumes. 
In the last five years Ballantyne and Kingston have given way 
to Mr. Henty, who, in his turn, is yielding to such novelists as 
Guy Boothby and Edna Lyall. There are, however, not many 
novels as distinct from boys’ tales. There is a very fair propor¬ 
tion of solid books, but these are not much drawn upon. The 
boys number 160, and they take out about 120 books per week. 

SHERBORXE SCHOOL. 

This school is fortunate in the possession of a fine old library 
of more than four thousand volumes. The library is said to be the 
finest room in the West of England. It is a genuine fifteenth 
century hall, with a stained glass window commemorating the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. One MS. catalogue of the library 
exists, the date of which cannot be later than 1695, and it is 
evidently a copy of an older catalogue. The school tradition 
is that the library of the post-Beformation school was founded 
by Bishop Jewell. The Sixth Form use the library as a reading- 
room, and may take out three volumes at a time. The rest of 
the school use the library as a reading-room at stated times and 
may take out one volume at a time. 

We regret to be compelled to compress into very small 
limits the interesting information supplied to us by the 
following schools and colleges : 

Lancing School. —There are two libraries— the Fellows’ and 
the Boys’. The first is a fine collection of books in theology, 
classics, history, and general literature. The boys’ library 
is more popular, and is accessible at stated hours. 

St. Peter’s College, Badley. —Here, also, there are two 
libraries. The boys’ library was originated by the founder, 
Dr. Sewell, and began its career well. It then went through 
a period of neglect, but is now beiDg revived. In the library 
the cases are locked, and there are fixed hours for borrowing 
the books, which consist chiefly of poetry, travel, popular 
science, and novels. 

Dulwich School. —The boys’ library is quite distinct from 
the ancient and valuable library, with its MSS. and rare 
Elizabethan books, attached to the college for the use of 
masters and governors. Though boys may, of course, inspect 
the chief treasures of this library, they have not ordinary 
access to it, nor can they borrow books from it. Their special 
library contains about 6,000 volumes. It is supported by 
a small grant for the purchase of new books and the rebinding 
of those in use. 

Wellington College.— The library of this college con¬ 
sists of 5,000 volumes of miscellaneous books. Subordinate 
collections of books are maintained, which boys are permitted 
to read in their own rooms. The largest of these, “ The Lane 
Lending Library,” consists of nearly 3,000 works of Action, 
travels, &c. The masters have a large library of their own, 
and so have the boys in each of the boarding-houses. 

Felsted School. —The library at this school is still in an 
early stage of development. A point that may be mentioned 
is the separation, not perhaps peculiar to Felsted, of fiction 
from other subjects. The house masters receive a terminal 
grant, which they spend as they think fit on novels or “ light ” 
literature, each house possessing now some 300 or more books. 
Tho school library, on the other hand, contains no novels, and 
makes purchases to the value of some £30 once in the year, 
though a few books are bought at other times. 
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Reviews. 

The Education of the Body. 

New Methods in Education. By J. Liberty Tadd. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Edited by M. E. 
Sadler. Vols. II. and III. (Education Department.) 

One of the strongest tendencies in modern education is in 
the direction of modifying the traditional stress laid upon 
book work, and claiming a share in systematic training 


alike for the hand as the organ of the brain and for 
the whole body. The movement is one deserving 
of emphatic encouragement so long as the proper 
limits are observed; so long, that is to say, as bodily 
education is regarded as a means, not as an end. It 
becomes dangerous only when the corpus sanum comes to 
be treated as an ideal of perfection in itself, and not 
merely as the environment in which the mens sana may 
most readily and fruitfully work. It is open to argument 
whether in the higher grades of education, as represented 
in the English public schools and universities, these limits 
have not been of late somewhat overstepped. But it is, 
we think, certain that in primary education of all kinds 
the fault has been an opposite one, and that the supple¬ 
menting of the book, on the one hand, by increased manual 
training, on the other by increased organisation of physical 
exercises, requires pushing to a much further extent than 
has until quite recently been anywhere customary. We 
welcome, therefore, the stress laid on these matters in two 
important and elaborate educational publications which 
have lately reached us, and to which we are glad to direct 
our readers’ attention. 

Mr. Tadd’s New Methods of Education is of American 
origin. The writer has had a long experience in manual 
training, and is now director of the Public School of 
Industrial Art established at Philadelphia by Mr. C. G. 
Leland. The exhibit of work done by pupils of this 
institution at the Chicago Exhibition aroused a good deal 
of interest, and the present book is an attempt to explain 


the methods on which Mr. Tadd’s instruction is given. 
Unfortunately Mr. Tadd is not quite as skilful with the 
pen as he is with the pencil or the blackboard chalk, and 
the somewhat inflated style of his opening chapters is 
likely to prejudice the reader against a really useful 
treatise. The worst offender, indeed, is Dr. Hailmann, 
who contributes a pretentious preface, in which he sees in 
the blackboard studies and models of Mr. Tadd’s pupils 

the promise of a new creative art, shall I say of a truly 
national and specifically American art, in full accordance 
with the subjective needs and aspirations of this new 
nation, free from Egyptian and Persian petri¬ 
factions, from Japanese trivialities, from French 
frivolities and pessimisms, free from all that is 
extraneous and effete; an art which is not 
meant to tickle the idle and dissolute, but to 
sustain the earnest, which does not revel in the 
bizarre, but strives to reveal the unity of the 
true and the beautiful, of joy and vigour; an 
art which does not drag man into the bogs of 
self-indulgence, but lifts him to the heights 
of self-assertion in the service of holiest ideals. 
This, written of derivative exercises on 
the blackboard, is, to put it plainly, bun¬ 
combe. But when Mr. Tadd gets over his 
own rhetoric and Dr. Hailmann’s, and 
settles down to the businesslike exposition 
of his methods and the principles that 
underlie them, he at once becomes prac¬ 
tical and suggestive. Much of what he 
writes is, no doubt, familiar to students 
of method in England, but the thorough¬ 
ness of his exposition, and the innumerable 
illustrations, two of which we reproduce, that accompany 
it, cannot fail to be of service. Mr. Tadd points out that 
much of what passes for manual training in schools really 
fails to attain the end aimed at. Properly speaking, the 
object of manual training is to make the hand the obedient 
and ready servant of the mind, to bring about such 
habitual and precise co-ordinations of the motor impulses 



ADVANCED WORK. 

with the directing brain as will enable the interior images 
to be translated directly and unhesitatingly into outward 
form. This is not identical with the technical training in 
trade processes, though it is the best preparation for it. 
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SMITH ELDER & GO/S NEW BOOKS. 

-ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON." - A TIT ES.K UM. 
THIRD EDITION NOW HEADY. 

A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By SIDNEY LEE, 

EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
With Two Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Sbakospearo’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“Mr. Lite's w-rk. both for its literary utilities and its scholarship, docs credit to English 
letters, and it will probably l*c regarded for years to conic as the most useful, the most judi* 
ci'CJs. and th«- most authoritative of all existiug biographies of the poet."— Life mture 

“Mr. Lee di-plays not only imagination. sympathy, learning, and critictl acumen, but 
abundant good sense. His volume provides just the machinery that the student wants, aud 
cannot hud am where in such admirable form. We venture to Cill this an ideal biography 
of lue i«uet.”—iYew York Tribune. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On JANUARY 17, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol 10. THE VIRGINIANS. With 20 Full-Page 

Illustrations, 6 Woodcuts, a Photogravure, and a Now Portrait. 

%* A Volume will he issued each subsequent Month, until the entire edition is completed on 
April 13, ]&$». Prospectus, with Sj»ecimeu Paves, post-free on application. 

NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 

“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”— Times. 
Just Published. Royal 8vo, 16a. net. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20a. net.—VUL. LVIC. (TGM—TYTLKR) OF 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

%• Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a farther Volume will be 
issue*I quarterly until the completion of the work, which will be effected within 
two years from the present time. 

BRITISH RULE and MODERN POLITICS: an 

Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. fi. CANNING, Author of “The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown Hvo, 7s. fld. 
** A mt*t instructive and satisfying commentary upon past and present.... Mr. t'anuiug 
a always conscientious, independent, and suggestive in nis observations .”—Irish Times. 


NEW NOVEL. On FEBRUARY 17, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. By Katharine Tynan, 

Author of “ The Way of a Maid,” “ Oh, what a Plague is Love ! ” Ac. 


London : SMITH ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DUCK WO RTH & CO. 

ENGLISH PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 

A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. 

ROUSE, of Rugby, and sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Illustrated from Photographs, Contemporary Prints, Ac. Pott 4to, 6s. not. 
“Mr. Rouse has done his work well.”— Tunes. 

“ A work of real value and distinction which all who are interested in the 
history' and traditions of a great foundation will read with pleasure and grati- 
tude.’’— Literature. 

“An excellent history' of Rugby School.”— Da ily Mail. 

“ A better or worthier history of a great public school than is supplied by 
this volume - which, by the way, is well and amply illustrated—it would bo 
impossible oven for tho most exacting of ‘Old Boys ’ to desire.”— World. 

“ Mr. Rouse has done his work thoroughly and affectionately. "—Outlook. 

“ Moulded into what will perhaps stand as a classic among school chroni¬ 
cles.”— Weekly Sun. 

" Mr. Rouse’s venture has, to our minds, proved entirely successful.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Arthur F. Loach, 

formerly Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, Assistant Charity Commissioner. 

'[January. 

A HI8TORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Oust, Director ot 

the National Portrait Gallery. 

INTRODUCTION to HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 

UH. V. LAN .LOIS and Ctl. SEIGNOBOS, of the Sorbonne. Pans. 
Authorised Translation by G. G. BERRY'; with a Preface by Prof. 
YORK POWELL. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“It deserves success, for it is written with care, with knowledge of the 
practical problems presented to the historiau. and by men who know their 
own minds. Its pages are strewn with acute remarks.”— Times. 

“One may pronounce without hesitation that nothing at once so good and 
so concise has hitherto been available to the English reader.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Oughtto be read by all historical students.” —Cambridge Review. 

LYRICAL BALLADS. By William Wordsworth 

and S. T. COLERIDGE, 1798. Edited, with Certain Poems of 1798, amd 
an Introduction and Notes by THOMAS HUTCHINSON. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. Cd. net. 

“ The preface contains much that is suggestive in explaining the history 
and elucidating the meaning of this famous little book. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
notes are especially deserving of praise.”—Extract from a four-column review 
in the Athena am. 

“ The book is one which every lover and student of poetry must needs add 
to his collection.”— Globe. 

STATE TRIALS, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 

Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With Two Portraits. 2 vols., 
5s. net. _ ___ 

3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


TWO SUCCESSES IN 1898. 

By BOBEBT BUCHANAN. 

FATHER 

ANTHONY. 

Cloth, 6a. 

FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 
FIFTH EDITION PRINTING. 

The Guardian says: “A most excellent story, 
excellently told, and one which we commend with the 
greatest satisfaction to our readers. The novel is 
vivid, and full of life an<i colour, and the characters 
of the two priests, Father Anthony, the delicately 
bred, pure-souled gentleman, and Father John Croly, 
the jovial, homely, but not less sincerely pious man 
of the jieople, are drawn with singular charm and 
sympathy.” __ 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

CURIOS: 

The Strange Adventures of 
Two Bachelors. 

Cloth, 6b. (Folly Illustrated.) 
THIRD LARGE EDITION. 
FOURTH EDITION PRINTING. 

The Speaker says: “The story of their adventures 
makes excellent reading. Weird, grotesque, and 
comical, and told with a spirit and vigour that we 
have learnt to exjiect from the work of Mr. Marsh.” 

The World says: “Gritn, fantastic, and humorous. 
The most effective shocker yet invented by the author 
of ‘The Iteetle.’ Mr. Ay ton Symington has illus¬ 
trated this remarkable volume admirably.A 

masterpiece of expresHivenesB.” 


London : JOHN LONG, fi Chandos Street, 
Strand. 


F. Y. WHITE & G0.’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


“DIVIL-M AY-CARE.” 

By MAY CROMMELIN, 

Author of “Qucenie,” “ Violet Vyvian, M.F.H.” 


THE COST OP HER PRIDE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 

Author of “ Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress.” 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “Girls will 
be Girls,” Ac. 

NEW BOOK BY J. JAMES HKWSON. 

In 1 vol., price 3s. ed. 

A HANDFUL OF TRUMPS. 

By the Author of “ This and My Pipe.” 

NEW BOOK BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

In 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 

GAMBLES WITH DESTINY. 

By the Author of “ Briton or Boer? ” “ The Destined 
Maid,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL. 

In paper cover, price Is. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. 

By COSMO CLARKE, 

Author of “ Sorely Tried,” Ac. 

F. Y. WHITE A CO.. 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 



At all Libraries and Booksellers \ 


| NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

IN STORM and STRIFE. By the 

I Author of " A Girl in a Thousand,” Ac. Crown Hvo, 
cloth, <•&. IJimtout. 

" Thu novel in full of incident, and is constructed with skill 
and effect."— S cotsman. __. _ 

A SECOND EDITION NOW HEADY. 

“The best novel Mr. G. B. Fitzgerald has published.” 
i A then*turn. 

THE STIGMA By G. Beresford 

FITZGERALD. Author of “ An Odd Career," Ac. Cloth, fie. 
“ A during novelty in fii timial literature."— Daily Telegraph. 

" A brightly-written book ."—Morning Post. 

I “ An out-and-out entertaining, exciting, and clever romance.” 

| THE RAINBOW FEATHER. By 

FERGUS 11CME. 

“The author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ has sur- 
I pawed himself in this brilli a nt narration ."—Irish Times. _ 

I “ A wild, weird story.''—Academy. 

A BURIED MYSTERY. By 

CLEMENT A. MEN Dll AM, Author of “The Troth of 
Tear*." Cloth, 6s. 

" Mr. Mendham hue contributed to the library of romance 
ene of the worthiest volume* that has appeared since the era of 
I Rider Haggard'a * She.”'— Liver/tool Daily Post. 

" Is one of the novela of the season."— Hertford Time*. 

i CHESTER CRESSWELL. By 

I XAUNTON COVERTS1DE. Author of “The Secret of a 
ll-dlow Tree” Cloth, t»a. 

“This is an unusual liook, very interesting and very readable. 
The plot is clever, the girl is very charming, auil there is ample 
►cope for the novelist, and thus plenty of incident iu the book. 
The purpose of the book is good.&ud tbe tale Well wrought out." 
j Court Circular. 

NEW NOVEL DY HARLEY RODNEY. 

i HORATIO. By the Author of 

j “ Hilda," Ac. Cloth, 3s. «d. [ Just publithed. 

" This is a cleverly-conceived tale. The book is pleasant aud 
| amusing t o read."— .Scotsman. _ _ _ 

NEW NOVEL DY M. E. WINCHESTER. 

LITTLE KING RANNIE. By the 

Author of " A Nest of 8parrows," Ac. Cloth, to. IJusf out 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 

18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

Authors may send in their 3ISS. suitable for Volume 
publication , with a view to immediate considera • 
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On the contrary, in the premature acquisition of such 
technical processes, the all-round education of the peri¬ 
pheral nerves as tools of the senses is too often sacrificed. 
And again, the best form of manual training is not found 
in such comparatively mechanical processes as “paper 
cutting and folding, stick laying, Sloyd, whittling, sewing, 
planing and joinery work,” and the like. Against Sloyd, 
in particular, for which in some quarters much has been 
claimed, Mr. Tadd makes a crusade: 

Ten courses of Sloyd work will not give the pupil the 
automatic facility desired, or even fundamental co¬ 
ordination of the motor centres of the hands. Throughout 
the entire course, instruments of precision—the rule, the 
compass, the try-square, the gauge—are used constantly. 
Therefore, the eye and the mind never get the unconscious 
power of grasping magnitudes and proportions so essential 
in elementary training during the period of growth. 

The only manual training worthy of the name, according 
to Mr. Tadd, is that which is based on freehand drawing. 
He then proceeds to outline a course, which begins with 
simple exercises in the elementary forms, such as circles, 
straight lines, loops, simple leaf-forms and the like, pro¬ 
ceeds through various complications of conventional designs, 
and concludes with studies from life forms, such as birds, 
fish, and animala These, as may be seen from the Btudies 
of dogs which we reproduce, are broadly and vigorously 
treated. Part of the work is done on coarse paper of 
liberal size, part with the chalk on the board; and a free 
sweep of the arm is insisted on by the teacher. Moreover, 
Mr. Tadd believes in ambidexterity, and the pupils are 
taught to use either hand or both at will. They are taught 
also not merely to copy drawn or natural forms, but to 
memorise these and to repeat them without a model—an 
excellent method, if care is taken not to allow too 
mechanical a use of it. The course of drawing is followed 



DRAWING FROM LIFE. 


by courses in modelling and wood-carving, in order that by 
working in three dimensions not the eye only, but the touch 
and muscular sense may be thoroughly trained. And 
throughout, the correlation of the manual training with 
the rest of the pupil’s work is insisted on. This seems 


to us a great step in advance. The liberal use of illustra¬ 
tion appealing to the eye — maps, plans, models, casts, 
magic-lantern slides, and the like—can do much in every 
branch of learning to supplement the inevitable imperfec¬ 
tion of a book study of the subject. It turns, as Newman 
would have put it, a notional assent to the propositions 
assimilated into a real one. Even Mr. Squeers had some 
faint glimmering of this when he made a boy spell 
“ w-i-n-d-e-r, winder,” and then sent him to clean it. And 
how much more is this the case when the pupil’s own 
senses and finger-tips have been exercised on the apper¬ 
ception and reproduction of the visible forms involved. 

There lie before us also two new volumes of The Special 
Report1 on Educational Subjects, which are the first-fruits 

of the “ information 
bureau ” established at 
the Education Office 
under Mr. M. E. Sadler. 
From among the varied 
and valuable mass of 
material which is here 
given for the study of 
the educational expert 
we select a series of 
papers which are ger¬ 
mane to the subject 
of this article. These 
deal not, like Mr. Tadd, 
with the training of the 
motor centres, but with 
the complementary train¬ 
ing of the whole muscular 
system by means of drill 
and athletic exercises. 
This problem has long ago solved itself in the public 
schools for boys; but it is still a pressing one in the 
schools of a similar type for girls, and in the primary 
schools for both sexes. The first two writers approach 
it from the former point of view. Mrs. Woodhouse explains 
the practice in the Girls’ Public Day School Company’s 
school at Sheffield. Here the organisation of games is 
mainly left to the girls themselves, and the only school 
rule in the matter is that every girl must take at least 
two hours’ daily out-of-door exercise. On the other hand, 
drill and gymnasium form part of the regular school 
curriculum. All the girls are periodically examined by a 
lady doctor, and special exercises in “remedial gymnastics” 
are prescribed for those who require it. In a boarding- 
school the physical side of a girl’s training is, of course, 
more under the control of the mistress than it can be in 
a day school: and a very interesting paper on the subject 
is contributed by Miss Penelope Lawrence, of the Koedean 
School, near Brighton. Miss Lawrence appears to have 
advanced views on the question of girls’ athletics. Her 
pupils are trained in running, swimming, fencing, drill, 
and gymnastics. But the chief stress is laid upon games 
proper: 

These are, after all, for purposes of exercise, more satis¬ 
factory than any other. They have an all-important 
advantage over drilling and dancing in that they are 
carried on out of doors—secondly, in that the movements 
are voluntary, and not to command—over swimming, 
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because they are possible at all times of the year—over 
riding, because they are inexpensive. They are at once 
more vigorous exercise and less monotonous than walking, 
and therefore, considered purely from the point of view of 



LATERAL TBTTNK MOVEMENT. 


ABM EXTENSION. 


affording physical training and exercise, they fill a place 
in school life which nothing else fills so well. But they 
have another and more important function to fill in the 
training of the character, and under this aspect their 
importance in school life is second to no other agency we 
can devise for the children’s benefit. 

Therefore the young ladies of Boedean School play not 
only lawn-tennis, but hockey and cricket, like their 
brothers, and the photographs represent them doing it in 
impeccable attitudes. Not football, however, because that 
is “ quite unsuited to girls,” while the bicycle is barred as 
incompatible with the organised games. 

We have not left ourselves space to discuss the treat¬ 
ment of the same subject in public elementary schools. 

But Mr. George 
Sharpies sketches 
the development of 
games and athletic 
sports among the 
boys of these 
schools all over the 
country. And de¬ 
scriptions of the 
methods of drill 
and gymnastics in 
use in the Board 
schools of London, 
Birmingham and 
Leeds are contri¬ 
buted by practical 
instructors. These exercises, which are now strongly 
encouraged by the Education Department, form a most 
valuable part of the training given, especially to town 
children. We have borrowed for reproduction four 
of the interesting photographs with which these papers 
are illustrated. 




TRUNK MOVEMENT. 


Text Books, School Books, &c. 

English. 

The Renaissance of Girls' Education in England. By Alice 
Zimmern. (Innes.) 

This is an interesting summary of the process from the 
Mangnull's Questions and Child's Guide to Knowledge of fifty 
years ago to the highly organised and scientific girlV schools 
and colleges, with their ambitious curriculum and their 
vigorous physical training, of to-day. Probably the first step 
in advance was taken by the Clergy Daughters’ School at 
Cowen Bridge, founded by that Mr. Carus Wilson whom, with 
his institution, Charlotte Bronte so unfairly pilloried in June 
Eyre; and since then new experiments in women’s education 
have thriven and multiplied, reacting in their turn, as Miss 
Zimmern points out, upon schools which, on the whole, have 
remained faithful to the older type. Miss Zimmem’s survey is, 
in the main, historical, with a little incidental criticism thrown 
in, rather than theoretical or classificatory. In successive chap¬ 
ters she describes the initial foundations of Queen’s, Bedford, 
and Cheltenham Colleges; the Report of the Commission of 
1865; the starting of High schools; the appropriation of endow¬ 
ments at Birmingham, Bedford, Dulwich, and elsewhere; the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges; the degree-giving provincial 
Universities; and such modernised boarding - schools as St. 
Leonard’s School, at St. Audrews; Roedean, at Brighton, and 
Wycombe Abbey. This chapter is, perhaps, the most interesting 
of all, for the institutions described have been less in the eye of 
the public than either the High schools or the University colleges. 
But with “ boarding ” comes in the religious difficulty, and 
Miss Zimmern should have explained how it is dealt with. 
Her remaining chapters, on the work of the Polytechnics, 
County Councils, and School Boards, touch on a branch of 
education which, while also, in a sense, “ secondary,” does not 
stand in any very definite relation to the higher secondary 
education which has hitherto occupied her. It might, perhaps, 
have been treated separately altogether. Or if not, the book 
would have been more useful if it had been preceded by some 
sketch of the ideally desirable grading of girls, that the reader 
might gather in reading how far the needs of each grade are 
met, and what the actual gaps in the whole system are. We 
should also have thought that more information might be 
given as to some of the experiments in co-education, to which, 
though Miss Zimmern does not regard them with a friendly 
eye, many others look as a possible solution of various 
problems. University Extension, again, though confessedly a 
very imperfect and tentative form of education, and probably 
already in course of being superseded, yet deserves in a 
historical sketch more attention than Miss Zimmern has given 
it. In spite of these omissions, however, the book is, on the 
whole, an adequate record of encouraging activities. 

Herbart's Letters and Lectures on Education. Translated by 
Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. (Sonnenschein.) 

In Germany, and also in America, your scientific educationalist 
is, nine times out of ten, a Herbartian. The English teacher 
is, constitutionally, unwilling to tie himself to one system or 
one method; but for him, too, Herbert is rapidly becoming, 
with Locke and with Froebel, one of the masters. Indeed, you 
need not accept Herbart's philosophy as a whole to recognise 
the importance and value of his life-long contention that a 
sound education must depend ultimately on sound ethics and 
sound psychology. The present volume may be taken as 
supplementary to the more formal treatise on The Science of 
Education , which Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have already translated. 
The two works which it contains, though conceived in the 
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same spirit, belong to opposite ends of the author’s career. 
The Letters on Education , with others not now extant, were 
written, in 1797-1799, as educational reports on the sons of 
one Herr Steiger, of Interlaken, to whom the young Herbart, 
fresh from Jena, was acting as tutor. They show him feeling 
for principles and a method, but with the main spirit of his 
educational theories already mature. The Lectures on Educa¬ 
tion, on the other hand, were written in 183.7, six years before 
Herbart’s death, and may be regarded as a sort of summary 
and, in some points, a completion of his greater treatise. 
Serious students of education should be grateful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkin for their close and literal rendering of Herbart's 
difficult, exactly-reasoned German. The book is not light 
reading, but it is worth the pains. 

The Local Examination History. By R. S. Pringle, LL.D., 
(John Heywood.) 

A book that has reached the eighteenth edition must surely 
serve its purpose. It is, of course, a mere epitome, attempting 
to compress into less than 200 pages all that a student ought 
to know about his own country. It is not, however, ideal. 
The field is most extensive, the knowledge sketchy, and the 
“ shreds and patches ” of history, literature, and biography are 
thrown together in a very exasperating way. 

England and the Hundred Years’ War. By C. W. C. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

The present volume completes Mr. Oman’s series of six little 
manuals, each (except the first) dealing with a period of a 
hundred and fifty years or so. The editor makes out a good 
case for his method. This particular period is one that can 
well be dealt with apart; and he has told the almost epic story 
with great skill. Constitutional progress, whether in England 
or France, is noted with as much care and fulness as the 
glittering deeds of war; the faults and weaknesses of the chief 
actors in the drama are marked with perfect fairness ; and full 
justice is done to the firmness and skill with which French 
kings and commanders gradually won back the complete 
freedom of their land from an almost hopeless state. Some 
useful maps and tables make up a workmanlike handbook. 

The. Growth of Greater Britain. By F. B. Kirk man, B.A., 
Oxon. (Blackie & Son.) 

The new “Raleigh Reader” is a capital book, and most 
fittingly appears at a time when efforts are being made 
to knit our great empire more closely together, and to 
cement our friendship with the great kindred republic which 
George III. and his ministers alienated. The story of the 
growth of our empire is well and stirringly told, and is illus¬ 
trated by many a sketch map and many a noble face. 


French. 

Le Rot des Montagues. Par E. About. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Logie, Ph.D. (John Hopkins 
Univ.). (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.; London: Isbister.) 

Again we have a pretty edition of About’s delightful story, 
with its bright, biting sarcasm. The business-like brigand, 
hand in glove with the police and the monks; the English 
ladies; the German man of science, who calmly poisons the 
whole robber band—again delight us. The notes are few, 
and deal only with points of translation, and therefore the 
book is scarcely meant for class use. 


Mon Oncle et mon CurS. Par Jean de la Brete. By E. C. 
Goldberg, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

A pretty little story of the mental and moral growth of an 
orphaned girl, under the guardianship first of an odious 
aunt and then of a wise, kindly uncle. The book is a welcome 
addition to its series. The characters of the story are 
delicately drawn. The notes are good, and the system of 
exercises, oral and written, based on the text, makes the 
edition a valuable school book. 

Dent's Second French Booh. By S. Alge and Walter Ripp- 
mann. (Dent.) 

This little book is written throughout in French. Apart 
from the Hints on 'Teaching French, a companion volume, 
it is not easy to understand the method. But the anec¬ 
dotes, and especially the longer story, “La Tache du Petit 
Pierre,” are delightful. The latter reads like a couple of 
chapters from Sans Famille. There are dialogues, exercises on 
verbs, and the like ; but a systematic grammar seems required, 
or at least a table of irregular verbs. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By Ladislas Soleil. Vol. I., 
Preliminary ; Vol. II., Intermediate Course. (Kegan Paul.) 
These two books form a very good and thorough course of 
instruction on a highly important subject. The system of 
commerce and its technical language are carefully and clearly 
explained. Abundant practice is given in correspondence, in 
commercial arithmetic, and in suitable French unseen passages 
for translation. These last are all strictly connected with the 
main topic of the books. The second volume ends with a score 
of Oxford Local Examination papers on commercial French. 
There are no English notes; nor is there any vocabulary of 
commercial terms. This last would, we think, be a useful 
addition ; and we should have liked some specimens of actual 
French script, for the character of French caligrapliy is quite 
different from our own. Such books as these should do much 
to wipe away the reproach that English clerks are unable to 
conduct the foreign correspondence of their employers. 


German. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie avf Tauris. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. London: Macmillan.) 

Tms is an excellent edition of Goethe’s di-ama, the 
greatest production of the Greek spirit under modem con¬ 
ditions of thought. Like Keats, Goethe was, in one aspect 
of his genius, an Athenian born out of due time, and in 
the Iphigenie he seems to breathe the very spirit of Sophocles. 
Mr. Eggert’s learned and thorough Introduction gives full 
information on all points connected with the genesis of the 
play, the history aud variations of the myth, and Goethe’s 
ethical conception and purpose, and bis notes give every help 
for the interpretation. A concise bibliography and index 
complete the book. The printing is all that can be desired, 
and the system of numbering the lines is very helpful. In a 
few places the English might be mended : “ outranks” (p. xv.) 
is less good than surpasses, “ besides ” (p. xviii.) is put for the 
preposition beside, and “ Christ-deed ” is a monstrosity. Surely, 
too (p. vii.), “ Pluto, the synonym of wealth,” is a slip for 
1‘lutus, though the latter god is not concerned in the subject- 
matter! 

Lower German. By Louis Lubovius. (William Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

This little book should be of much service both to teachers and 
learners, aud should, as the author says, be usfed along with a 
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good elementary grammar. The larger part is an easy, well- 
chosen reading-book, the matter being such as should interest 
and amuse all children. Then follows a succinct accidence, 
with copious exercises, and then connected prose for transla¬ 
tion into German. The use of Soman characters in the 
vocabulary and for some of the reading extracts, and the 
etymological suggestions, are useful features; and the addition 
of a few songs with 8 ol-fa notation (pp. 11(5 et aiq.) is a 
pleasant thing in the book. 


Greek and Latin. 

The Iliad of Homer. Books XIII. to XXIV. Edited by 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D., and M. A. Bayfield, M.A. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Tirr. present volume completes what is almost an ideal edition 
of the Iliad for school use. In two points only do we think it 
could be mended : it does not seem quite fair to teach the 
destructive theories of Lachmann and others without mention 
of the high authorities (e.g., Monro and Gladstone) ranged on 
the opposite side, and the use of the peculiar Greek type in the 
notes is of doubtful advantage for learners. Having said this, 
we have nothing but praise for the book. The Introduction, 
especially the long and careful grammatical part, is admirable, 
and the sections on the subjunctive and optative, and the uses 
of the particles «• (►) and 4*, deserve special consideration. The 
notes are very full, and contain a vast amount of learning. 
Every point of the poem is discussed as it arises, whether it be 
of philology, the social state of the people, or the manners, 
accoutrements, and fighting methods of the heroes in the great 
siege. The Appendix on Homeric armour is learned and 
interesting, especially that part which treats (after Reichal) of 
the shield, and the beautiful workmanship of the gold cups of 
Vaphio (p. 452) gives a high idea of the civilisation which pro¬ 
duced them. 

The xEneid of Virgil. Book I. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
(Cambridge : At the University Press.) 

Mr. Sidowick’s edition is a handy and elegant little book, 
complete in itself, with vocabulary, informing notes, and an 
admirable Iintrodnction. He has managed to compress into 
his limited space a wonderful amount of good scholarship, and 
to show besides insight into and sympathy with the con¬ 
summate art and poetry of his author. The little summaries 
in the notes are a great help, and the references to parallel 
passages light up the commentary. But in the first line primus 
is surely “ at the first,” not “ first”—which iEneas was not; 
and at 1. 637 we think the balance is in favour of dei (Coning- 
ton’s reading), and not dii, which Mr. Sidgwick prefers. 

Cicero in Catilinam. Book I. Edited by J. H. Flather, M.A. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press.) 

Mr. Flatiier has done a very good piece of work in small 
compass. A careful Introduction gives all that is necessary for 
understanding the history and politics of the time, the notes 
are full and scholarly, and the table of syntactical usages is 
excellent. A good vocabulary completes the edition, than 
which no better book could be used as an introduction to the 
great orator-statesman of Rome. * 

Ovid. Vol. III. By J. P. Postgate. (London: George Bell 
& Sons ; Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Scholars will welcome this pretty little volume, completing 
the text of Ovid, and containing the Fasti, Tristia, &c. Its 
correctness is vouched for by the names of the editors, Mr. 
Poatgate being editor-in-chief. We are delighted to see the 
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publishers adding new volumes to the dainty series of Cambridge 
Greek and Latin texts, long interrupted. They are far handier 
and nicer than any other editions which we know. 

The Beginner's Latin Grammar and Exercises. By Percy H. 
Frost, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

In this new Latin Grammar, Part 1., more than half the book 
is taken up with a systematic clearing away of the difficulties a 
beginner meets with. This is done clearly and simply, and 
was originally a book by itself. To this has now been added 
an accidence, with all the principal paradigms and the common 
irregular verbal forms, and fifty short elementary exeriises 
with vocabularies, &c. We are afraid the book would not be 
quite easy to teach from, and it seems a mistake to put the 
abstract Part I. before the concrete Part II. Mr. Frost ought 
to have pointed out the distinction between pronouns and pro¬ 
nominal adjectives (p. 34). We have looked in vain for jiarco 
among his verbs, and we think he might have got his mythology 
from some later authority than good old Lempricre. 


Science. 

Biology. 

The Structure and Classification of Birds. By Frank E. 

Beddard. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 

An Elementary Text-hook of Botany. By Prof. Sydney H. 

Vines. (Swan Sounenschein.) 

Mr. Beddard’s account of the structure of the different groups 
of birds, together with his scheme of classification, constitute 
a valuable piece of ornithological work. The volume is, in¬ 
deed, one of the two most important contributions to ornitho¬ 
logy in 1898, the other being the final volume of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds, completed after a period of twenty- 
five years. It suffices for general purposes to know a bird as 
an animal with a covering of feathers, and it is a fact that no 
other animal has any structures comparable to a well-developed 
feather. But the student of science requires to be acquainted 
with the anatomical characters of the various kinds of birds, 
in order that he may see the variations of an organ in the 
different groups, and discern affinities useful for classification. 
This information Mr. Beddard imparts; and he deals with the 
subject not as a compiler, but as an investigator whose con¬ 
tributions are worthy additions to the scientific material pro¬ 
duced by Garrod and W. A. Forbes, his predecessors in the 
office of Prosector of the Zoological Society. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and is in every respect a useful treatise 
in which all matters of importance concerning bird anatomy 
are considered. 

The word “ elementary ” is an elastic quantity when applied 
to text-books of science. It is used to designate sixpenny 
books for Board School pupils, and volumes of more than six 
hundred pages, like that of Prof. Vines’s. This work is an 
abridged and revised edition of the author’s Students’ Text- 
hook, which occupies about two hundred more pages. To com¬ 
press the facts and conceptions of botanical science into a 
smaller space than is given to tbe present volume would be 
unsatisfactory to the serious student, for whom the work is 
intended, and who is advised not to read it through as ho 
would a volume of fiction, but to take up one of the four parts 
on morphology, anatomy, physiology, and classification, and 
consider it in close relation with the other three. By following 
this plan of study, a sound and scientific knowledge of the 
most important facts concerning the structures and functions 
of tho^different parts of plants will be obtained. 
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Geology, 

Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of Land Forms. By Prof. 

James Geikie. (John Murray.) 

Seismology. By Prof. John Milne. (Kegan Paul.) 

Geology for Beginners. By Prof. W. W. Watts. (Macmillan.) 
Subterranean action has upheaved mountain chains; tilted, 
compressed, fractured, and folded rocks; and caused impressive 
volcanic outbursts which have from time to time covered 
regions with molten rock and coarse fragments ; but rain and 
rivers and other graving tools of Nature are constantly in use 
carving out the features of the landscape, and it is to them, 
rather than the forces acting within the earth’s crust, that we 
owe the present configuration of the surface. Prof. Geikie’s 
work provides an excellent means of learning how these 
various agents of change are concerned in the origin of land- 
forms. Written for readers unfamiliar with the lauguage of 
geology, technical words and expressions have been avoided as 
far as possible, and numerous instructive diagrams (mainly 
sections illustrating mountain structure) have been included. 
A valuable introductory treatise on the development of land- 
forms has thus been produced. 

Signs of indifferent editing of papers previously published 
are not wanting in Prof. Milne’s work; but the volume is so 
rich in items of interest concerning the sighs and shudders of 
“the old beldam earth” that any imperfections of plan and 
arrangement are readily overlooked. In no work can more 
information upon the methods and results of seismology be 
found, and none deals with so many aspects of the subject. 

Prof. Watts has produced the most satisfactory beginners’ 
manual of geology yet published. Sound in statement, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, with questions (which critics scorn, but 
teachers and students use) at the end of each chapter, the 
volume is an ideal text-book for the use of students taking up 
the scientific study of the earth and the materials which enter 
into its composition. 


Chemistry. 

A History of Chemistry. By Dr. Ernest von Meyer. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. McGowan. (Macmillan.) 

An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 

By T. S. Dymond. (Edward Arnold.) 

Every school of science and technology should possess a copy 
of Prof, von Meyer's inspiring history of chemistry. The 
first English version, which appeared nearly eight years ago, 
met with a cordial reception, and the present edition, with 
numerous additions and alterations, is even more worthy of 
attention. The student will derive inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment from the volume, and the general reader who turns to 
it will find little difficulty in following the development of 
chemical science, as it is here presented, from the earliest times 
to the present day. The volume is an introduction to the 
study of chemistry, as well as a history, and is the one essen¬ 
tial book in the chemical department of a library. 

Mr. Dymond has prepared a good and practical little manual 
of laboratory work for students of agricultural chemistry. 
The course he describes has been successfully followed in the 
Central Laboratories of the Essex County Council at Chelms¬ 
ford, and the young agriculturalist who works through it will 
gain valuable knowledge of the properties of the chemical 
substances with which agriculture is concerned. With such an 
intellectual equipment as the volume affords, the younger 
generation of British farmers will be well able to understand 
and use modem developments of agriculture. 


Mathematics. 

Infinitesimal Analysis. By Prof. W. B. Smith. (Macmillan.) 
The Tutorial Algebra. By W. Briggs and Prof. G. H. Bryan. 

(W. B. Clive.) 

Trigonometry at a Glance. By G. W. Usill and F. J. Browne. 

(George Philip & Son.) 

If a series of fractions such as J + J + | + iV, &o., be 
added together, it is evident that the result can never amount 
to 1, however many fractions of this kind there may be in the 
progression. The total varies in magnitude according to the 
length of the series, and may thus be brought as close as 
we please to some constant value (in this case 1) without ever 
coinciding with that constant. The difference between the 
variable quantity and the constant which represents its limit is 
described in the language of higher mathematics as an in fini¬ 
tesimal, and Prof. Smith’s volume is concerned with the pro¬ 
perties, relations, and functions of such magnitudes for cases 
in which real variables are involved. The processes of differen¬ 
tiation and integration are clearly explained, and practical 
applications of them are pointed out. Teachers of the calculus 
should find the volume a serviceable means of advancing “ the 
mastery of the most powerful weapon of thought yet devised 
by the wit of man.” 

The advauced course of algebra contained in the book by 
Mr. Briggs and Prof. Bryan is based upon a volume written by 
Prof. Badhakrishnan. Its Indian origin thus gives it a unique 
position among Eoglish school-books. Numerous alterations 
and modifications have, however, been made to render the 
work suitable for our public examinations; and students who 
are familiar with the elementary properties of quadratic equa¬ 
tions and progressions will find the present edition a helpful 
guide. 

The simple contrivance designed by Messrs. Usill and Browne 
enables the student to give concrete expression to the various 
trigonometrical functions and to represent graphically the 
functions of an angle and its complement. It should be of 
service to students who have a difficulty in grasping abstract 
principles. 


Philosophy and Psychology. 

The Living Organism: An Introduction to the Problems of 
Biology. By Alfred Earl. (Macmillan.) 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. 
Garlick. (Longmans.) 

A n Introductory Logic. By Prof. J. E. Creighton. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Earl’s book is concerned with the philosophy of science. 
It expresses many simple facts in elaborate phraseology, and 
aims at showing “ that though chemical and physical changes 
enter largely into the composition of vital activity, there is 
much in the living organism that is outside the range of these 
operations.” 

The application of the principles of psychology to methods 
of teaching is much to be commended, and Messrs. Dexter and 
Garlick’s volume is a worthy effort in this direction. They are 
not so strong in their psychology as in their pedagogy; but, 
notwithstanding this, their work is an orderly and useful aid 
to the duties of the schoolroom. 

The main conceptions of modem logical theory are made 
intelligible to elementary students by Prof. Creighton. The 
first section of the book is concerned with the syllogism and 
its parts, fhe second with inductive methods, and the third 
with the nature of thought. The volume is constructed upon 
a more philosophical plan than is usually followed, and it 
makes a very satisfactory text-book for students of formal logic. 
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WAED, LOOK & CO.’S LIST. 


Jnat Published. —An Entirely New Edition of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

* oonn«Ti record or all nations and timis. 

With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 
Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hob. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, doth, 21s.; balf-caif, 26s.; full or tree calf, 31s. Ud. 
TWJtNTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 

Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,000 
Article*, 140,000 Date* end Facts. 

, “‘Haydn’ the wonderful. ‘Haydn’ is far more than a mere catalogue 
V* rtates - It a com]>endiouB history of every country and of almost every¬ 
thing under the sun—and on many subjects it is a veritable statistical 

encyeioptvdia. Are you interested in.or any mortal thing you like to 

name.' ion will tina out all about them in * Haydn,’ condensed and chrono¬ 
logical, accurate and recent. In short, * Haydn ’ shuns no test in its proper 
line, and will disappoint no reasonable expectation.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application. 


_ IN PREPARATION—READY AT ONCE. 

TH* Thrilling Story of th* Adventur** of Li*Ht. Johansen, th* 
sol* companion of Or. Nans*n after leaving th* « Pram.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

Frofnsely Illustrated with Photographs. 

WITH NANSEN in the NORTH. 

By LIEUT. H. JOHANSEN. 

The success of Dr. Nansen’s expedition was due in no small degree to 
Lieat. Johansen s wonderful powers of endurance and indomitable pluck. 
Johansen a story has all the interest of a romance and is essentially a popular 
account of the great enterprise. The adventures and vicissitudes make up a 
romance of real life which has never been exceeded by any previous trust- 
won hy story of travel and adventure, and it will undoubtedly prove one of the 
most popular books of travel of the year. 


JUST READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. 


WILLIAM CLARKS, M.A. 

J. COMPTON 1UCKKTT, M.P. 


Edited by ARTHUR RICKETT, M.A., 

And containing Essays by 


W. BLAKE 0DGER8, LL.D. 
A. E. FLETCHER. 


And many other distinguished Writers. 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM tho 
TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of the AGE WHOSE 
IDEAS Have HELPED SO LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS 
of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 


A NEW WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

By the Author of "Marching Backward,” "Made in Germany,” be. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. ad. Profusely Illustrated. 

THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 

By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 

"Just the sort of work not only to stimulate the Imperialist spirit which is 
now so rampant all over the kingdom, but to give Englishmen a far more intel.- 
ligeni idea of their Imperial birthright than the majority of them show any 
signs of possessing.”— Publishers' Circular. 

“ Mr. Williams's book is well written and very readable—the more that he 
makes us sec wonderful growth—the ' making of nations' as it were before onr 
very eyes. That is an aid to education, to a sense of the duties of citizenship, 
ami therefore, snd more especially to the young, we would commend this 
book.”— London Review. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 

Illustrated by A. N. Wall and others. 

With Introduction by "RED SPINNER” (W. Burros). 

FISHING AND FISHERS. 

By J. PAUL TAYLOR, 

FIRST HON. SBC. FLY-FISHERS’ CLUB. 

" A pleasant book of gossip about the contemplative man’s recreation. How 
to set shout the art of angling, and how to pursue it under all sorts of conditions 
are mysteries discussed in these pages with knowledge and humour. There 
are some admirable hints in the volume.”— Speaker. 

“ A nice, genial little volume, dealing with odds and ends of angling lore, 
and with thoee little ins-and-out of fishing upon which anglers always agree to 
uilfer.”— Rod and Gun. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, 


ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 

These books are handsomely hound, crown Nvo, cloth gilt 1 levelled, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. each, and are profusely illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, HAROLD 
COPl’fNU, and A. i. JOHNSON. 

JUST READY. 

ETHEL TURNER'S NEW BOOK. 

THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 

“Ethel Turner has given us in ‘ The Camp at Wandinong ’ snch an insight 
into the thoughts and nature of childhood as is nothing short of marvellous. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in our experience no truer representations of 
child life have ever boen brought before the public. Mrs. Curlewis’s pathos is 
of that simple and intimate description that will find its way straight to the 
hearts of her readers.”— Ladtes' Field. 

THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 

“We can but indicate the beauty of the story, the lovely character of the 
mother of the two children, who arc captivating in the freshness of their comic 
and yet moving charm ; the appeal to our heart s of the touchy, even cranky, 
toil-worn father; and the sudden glory of fidelity, disinterestedness, and line 
romance with which their humble friend Peterson is invested. The little girl 
Dorrie is an unrivalled child. A memorable story.”— The World. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Uniform with the above. 

“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. Tho same healthy 
spirited tone is visible which girls and boys recognised and were grateful for 
in ' Little Women’ and ‘Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the 
same love of adventure.”— Bookman. 

MISS BOBBIE. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 

THE FAMILY AT MISRULE._ 

GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL: 

ACROSS THE WORLD 

FOR A WIFE. 

Illustrated by Ambuosb Walton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 6s. 

“ Mr. Boothby’e story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough 4 go ’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels.”— Cnristian World. 

“ The development of the plot proceeds oa such ingenious lines that the 
reader is forced breathlessly on from cover to cover, never pausing a moment 
until the last page is reached.”— St. James's Budget. 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the alx>ve, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA 
A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


TWELVE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6o. NOVELS. 

Just published by Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 

Each volume crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood, Raymond Potter, and others. 

“ Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s Novels have deceived our eyes again. This firm, 
acting apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that books should be cheapened, 
are publishing at 3s. Od. novels which in bulk and appearance look to bo worth 
Os.”— The Academy. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
VOYAGE of the “PULO WAY.” By W. Carlton Dawe. 
A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. By E. Phipps Train. 
A SENSATIONAL CASE. By Florence Warden. 
AS ft MAN LIVES. By B. Phillips Oppenheim. 

DATCHET DIAMONDS. By Bichard Marsh. 

PRISONERS of the SEA By Florence M. Kingsley. 
PHILIPPI, the GUARDSMAN. B y T. B. Threlfoll. 
PH (EBB TILSON. By Frank Pope Humphrey. 

MATERFAMILIAS. By Ad. Oambrilge. 

FOR the REBEL CAUSE. By Archer P. Crouch. 
BOOK of the BUSH. By George Donderdale. 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SECOND EDITION. 

In this Edition the first chapter, on 44 The Dark Age in Legal History,” by Professor Maitland, is new. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW BEFORE the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir 

FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr-at-Law. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 10s. 

THE TEACHING of MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES in our SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. By K. H. BREUL, Litt.D., l'h.D., University Lecturer in German. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

SPAIN: Its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an 

Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

THE UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. (Concordia), late 

Correspondent of the Times in Rome, Author of 44 The Cretan Insurrection of 18H6," and of 44 Herzegovina and the late Uprising.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times.— ' Few men are better qualified by jiersonal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events than Mr. W. J. Stillman to write a 
history of modern Italy.’* 

A HISTORY of the COLONISATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir 

H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B., H.B.M. Consul at Tunis, Author of "British Central Africa,” Ac. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. G. Bartholomew 
Crown 8vo. [Nearty ready. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

General Editor— W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in 

Victoria University. The following works are now ready 


GRAY,—ODE on the SPRING and the BARD. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. C. TOVEY. 8d. 

MACAULAY.—ESSAY on BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. D. INNES. Is. 

MILTON.—LYOIDAS and GOMUS. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY. 2s. 

Educational Tunes.—" We can heartily recommend the book." 

Bookman.—" Much of the auxiliary matter here is recast from the Pitt 
Press edition. It is none the less admirable on that account, and includes all 
that is required by the student." 

XENOPHON —ANABASIS II., m, and IV. Edited, 

with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Is. Od. each. 

Other Volumes in preparation . 


CICERO.—IN OATILINAM L Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. H. FLATHER. Is. 6d. 

School Guardian.—" The simplicity and usefulness of this little volume are 
wonderful. It is meant tor students who have had little experience in read¬ 
ing Latin, and who have not access to books of reference. In itself, therefore, 
it should be complete, and it is." 

VERGIL.—iENEID I, IX., and XII. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. 8IDGWICK. Is. 6d. each. 

[Books I. and XII. ready. 

School Guardian .— 44 For a small edition this is one of the most compact 
and complete possible. We recommend it to all students who want to read 
Vergil for the first time, and to read it well." 

CASAR— DE BELLO GALLIGO. Books I., 1-29, 

II., III., and IV. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. 8. 
SHUCKBUUGH. Is. 6d. each. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 

With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Subject for the Cambridge Junior, Senior, and Higher Local Examinations, 

Oxford Local Examinations, and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1809. 


KING RICHARD II. Is. 6d. 

THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education. —"Mr. Verity has already won golden opinions 
from all sorts of teachers for his editions of English classics for schools, and 
his editions of 4 King Lear ' and ‘The Merchant of Venice ' will certainly tend 
to confirm his reputation." 

THE TEMPEST. New Edition. Is. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Fourth Edition. Is. 6<L 


KING LEAR. 1 . 6d. 

School Guardian .— 44 Mr. Verity’s 4 Pitt Press * editions of Shakespeare are 
among the very l>e8t of the many editions now appearing. This volume main¬ 
tains the high level of scholarship which characterised the other plays; intro¬ 
duction, notes, and glossary supply all that the most careful student can 
require.* 4 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. Fourth 

Edition. Is. 6d. 

JULIUS OiESAR. New Edition. Is. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES 


ENGLISH GRAMMAllS. 

THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 

A. S. WEST, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Prefatory Note to the Enlarged Edition .—Some hundreds of additional 
Questions and Examples are given in the present edition, and in a few places 
the wording of the text has been altered. The numbers of the paragraphs 
remain the same. 

Guardian.—" It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published foi 
lKiys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and, if we mistake not, will soon 
become a Standard Text-book in secondary schools, and mark a new epoch in 
the teaching of English Grammar." 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. By | 

the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster .—"It is a capital little work, which we can heartily re¬ 
commend." 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAK8PEARE: Tempest, 

As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 
With Introduction and Notes by J. H. FLATHER, M.A., Emmanuel 
College. Is. 6d. 

MACAULAY — LORD CLIVE. Edited by A D. 

INNES, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by 

A. D. INNES, M.A. Is. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

BOILEAU. — L’ART POETIQUE. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by D. N1CHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES —CLOUDS. Edited by C. E. 

GRAVES. M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3a. 6d. 

JUVENAL-SATIRES. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Index, by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

Extract from Preface .—Perhaps it is reason enough for adding another to 
the many English editions of Juvenal, that all our recent editors have excluded 
the Sixth Satire, the most brilliant in detail and by fur the longest of Juvenal’s 
poems. The present edition includes 630 lines of this celebrated piece. The 
Second and Ninth Satires, some paragraphs of the Sixth, and a few lines in 
other Satires, arc not included in this edition. 

Athena um .— 44 One of the best school btioks which we have seen for some 

time.The notes are capital." 

Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1899. 

DUMAS —LA FORTUNE de d’ARTAGNAN. With 
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Our Awards for 1898. 

The “ Crowned ” Books. 

The task of selecting two books of signal merit published 
during 1898 for our annual crowning has proved to be 
more difficult than that which confronted us last year, when 
we awarded one hundred guineas to Mr. Stephen Phillips 
for his volume of poems, and fifty guineas to Mr. Henley 
for his essay on Burns. Our aim is, above all, to encourage: 
to seek for promise, sincerity, and thoroughness in literary 
art rather than to acknowledge fulfilment. After carefully 
weighing various claims, we have decided to divide the 
amount at our disposal into three awards of Fifty Guineas 
each: 

FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Sidney Lee for A Life of 
William Shakespeare. 

FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Maurice Hewlett for The 
Forest Lovers. 

FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Joseph Conrad for Tales of 
Unrest. 


Mr. Sidney Lee and his “ Life of 
Shakespeare.” 

Tile criticism of Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare has mainly 
been directed to a single point, which looms large in the 
public eye. While combating the somewhat baseless—or, 
at least, highly conjectural—theory of the Sonnets which 
the biographer has woven as a heterogeneous patch into 
the main web of his work, there has been some danger of 
forgetting what a real and exceptional achievement this 
work itself constitutes. Our own review was not alto¬ 
gether free from this reproach, and we are glad to have 
this further opportunity to emphasise our sense of the 
signal service which Mr. Lee by his labours has done to 


Shakespearian scholarship. The ideal which he has set 
before himself, and which he has in very considerable 
measure realised, may perhaps be best stated in his own 
words. It was “ to supply within a brief compass an 
exhaustive and well-arranged statement of the facts of 
Shakespeare’s career, achievements, and reputation, that 
shall reduce conjecture to the smallest dimensions con¬ 
sistent with coherence, and shall give verifiable references 
to all the original sources of information.” The difficul¬ 
ties which stood in the way of accomplishing the scheme 
thus modestly sketched are, probably, obvious only to 
the expert. 

Sliakespeareology — more, perhaps, than any other 
branch of literary history—is handicapped less even by 
the character of the material with which it has to deal, 
than by the zeal, not always according to discretion, of its 
devotees. Whoso will summarise it and set it in order has 
in the first place to face the formidable bulk of his 
predecessors’ researche . He has to deal with the trans¬ 
actions of four or five learned societies which occupy 
themselves entirely, or almost entirely, with the subject; 
while at the back of these comes a second array of special 
studies and monographs written in the tongues of all 
peoples, and mostly in German. Secondly, he finds that 
the authors of many of these have been antiquaries of the 
worst type, with a singular capacity for drawing illegi¬ 
timate inferences from un v erifiable premises, and, generally 
speaking, for illustratin all the fallacies which ever 
entered into the heart of mortal researcher to conceive. 
Thirdly, what the blunderer has not trampled under foot 
has been beset with snares by the forger. The discredited 
inventions of Ireland have by this time disappeared from 
the books. But the more ingenious and no less baneful 
fabrications of Collier, and in a humbler degree of John 
Jordan and George Steevens, still continue to puzzle the 
unwary. Like the fabled upas-tree, which, indeed, was 
one of them, they have shed a poisonous influence over the 
writings of more than a century. Even as late as 1896 , no 
less a scholar than Mr. Stopford Brooke solemnly repeats 
the statement that in 1576 the Earl of Leicester’s servants 
built the Blackfriars Theatre. 

And, finally, when you have tackled Germans, anti¬ 
quaries, and forgers, you have to meet the biggest and 
most terrible giant of all—-the guesser. In the past facile 
conjecture has run riot over the whole spacious domain of 
Shakespearian research. Biographer after biographer, 
painting in sentimental or cynical colours, as the case may 
be, has evolved out of his inner consciousness a Shake¬ 
speare who bears about as much resemblance to the 
Shakespeare of any other as he probably does to the man 
himself. The rose-red Shakespeare of the popular 
preacher, the blackened Shakespeare of the Baconians, 
the metaphysician who “ is Germany,” the Nietzschian 
sinner of the realistic school—these are the phantoms which 
beset the way. To curb this license of conjecture, without 
denying its legitimate scope, to strike the line between the 
aridity of a precis of documents and the flamboyance of a 
romance, has probably been the worst of Mr. Lee’s task. 

But through this, as well as the former ordeals, lie has 
come felicitously. His book, beyond all others on the 
subject, is sound as to its facts and cautious as to its 
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inferences : yet it reads easily into the bargain and is not 
lacking in colour. It is honest and shapely work, worthy 
alike of a scholar and a lover of fine letters. For a 
generation to come, it should be a standard authority, the 
indispensable “ Life ” for the average man, the habitual 
reference-book even for the student who likes to keep 
Halliwell-Phillips and the other “ sources ” on his shelves. 
Mr. Lee has a right to be proud of his achievement, 
coming as it does to crown a long series of Elizabethan 
biographies which he has found time in the midst of his 
more strictly editorial functions to write for the Dictionary 
over whose destinies he presides. No man, as editor or 
writer, has deserved better either of scholars or of the 
reading public as a whole. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett and “ The Forest 
Lovers.” 

Mr. Hewlett has a brave front, and the brave front is not 
too common in English literature. Borrow had it, Whitman 
had it, Stevenson had it. Possessing it, one essays the open 
road with head high and a firm step, glorying in move¬ 
ment, in the keen air, and the hot sun and the singing birds. 
Hills are nothing, because from their summits so much 
fair world is to be seen. That is Mr. Hewlett’s attitude. 
His two 1898 books— The Forest Lovers and Pan and the 
Young Shepherd —show us a man who believes in living life 
to the full—cleanly, healthily, thoroughly. His young 
shepherd in Pan expresses it: “I got up the mountain edge, 
and from the top saw the world stretched out —cornlands 
and forest, the river winding among meadow-fiats, and right 
off, like a hem of the sky, the moving sea with snatches 
of foam, and large ships reaching forward, out-bound. 
And then I thought no more, but my heart leapt to meet 
the wind, and I ran, and I ran. I felt my legs under me, 

I felt the wind buffet me, hit me on the cheek; the sun 
shone, the bees swept past me singing; and I too sang, 
shouted, ‘ World, world, I am coming ! ’ ” A man with 
such spirit as this cannot but make good literature. We 
are well aware that Mr. Hewlett’s forms are borrowed, 
that he remembers Malory and others ; but he has made 
them his own, has breathed his own life into them, given 
them his own robust gaiety and modernity. 

It is this modernity which helps to make his inventions 
so credible. Isoult and Prosper are modems in an archaic 
but wondrously fresh world. Neanias and Geron and 
Aglae are modems. All think as we do and act as we do ; 
and the result is that to put ourselves in their places is so 
simple that no one who has read Mr. Hewlett would feel 
surprised if on a quiet woodland walk a gentle knight 
suddenly appeared, pricking o’er the plain, or a fat bare¬ 
foot friar trudged merrily before, or a gentle lady called 
for succour from a wayside thicket, or even if, leaning idly 
over a gate, a shagged and blinking god were discerned, 
with eyes like darkling water, and a gnarly tree-bole face, 
and gout’s feet. Mr. Hewlett’s fidelity to the human fact 
has made it all credible. No tapestry-effects for him, no 
low-pulsed, wistful maidens, and pale, melancholy youths. 
His world is a world of vigorous minds and vigorous 
bodies, of blows and laughter, of sunshine and love. Most 


of the archaists have dealt with vacuums. Mr. Hewlett 
has insisted upon air. It blows through all his pages. 
His people breathe it and are strong: we can see aU 
round them. It is partly this return to nature which 
makes him so welcome. For, fantastic as their setting 
may be, and filled with conventional improbabilities, his 
men and women behave as natural men and women would. 
Mr. Hewlett, in short, puts the body in its right place. 

Two more points: his tenderness and his pictorial 
richness. Tenderness belongs to the strong, and Mir. 
Hewlett has it. Some of the passages between Prosper 
and Isoult, Neanias and Aglae, are of exquisite beauty 
“ I am with you, Aglae,” says the young shepherd to the 
poor dumb earth-daughter; “I will teach you love; and 
love, they say, is life. Happy love, therefore, is blessed 
life. ... 0 Aglae, will you cry again ? Sure, you cannot 
see me for tears. You tremble again, your lips quiver, 
sobs are in your throat. Your head on my shoulder, 
dear: there, that’s happy, that’s happy. Oh, what a 
boating heart! Look now, Aglae, cry your fill; don’t be 
ashamed—I am not looking at you. I felt a tear on my 
arm; I know your eyes are brimming. Cry, cry, my 
bird, you will be better after. Have no fear. I hold you 
close—side by side : we will be nearer yet—heart to heart 
some day.” That is from Mr. Hewlett’s pastoral, from 
which we quote here, in preference to his romance, for 
the reason that fewer readers know it. But The Forest- 
Lovers has such passages too. Particularly rich is The 
Forest Lovers in pictures. We do not want to see it 
illustrated, but an artist would find it filled with material. 
There is, for example, that early-morning scene where 
Isoult, creeping warily from Prosper’s side, steals into the 
heart of the herd of deer and draws milk from one of the 
does : a scene repeated with more detail later in the book. 
But on almost every page there is some vivid little glimpse 
touched in with sure colour, some gem of landscape. 

Here we must stop. Mr. Hewlett is so various and 
vivacious that it would be possible to write much more ; 
but we have so recently dealt with his work that to say 
more would be repetition. It is enough here to have 
drawn attention to certain of his more striking qualities, 
and to remark that he seems to us to stand out among 
the imaginative writers of 1898 as a vital force. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad and “ Tales of 
Unrest.” 

Mr. Conrad, in the five years or so that he has spent on 
land, setting down for our beguilement some of the stories 
that had come to him during his life at sea, has produced 
only four books; but they have been, in the fullest sense 
of the word, written. It might be said that the work of 
no novelist now working gives so much evidence of 
patient elaboration of style, without, however, leaving 
any sense of elaborateness. Mr. Conrad’s art conceals 
art. With the nicest precision of epithet (a precision 
the more remarkable when we recollect that he lived 
so long at sea) Mr. Conrad tells his tales of strong 
men fighting the elements, of emotional crises, of 
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settlers in foreign lands among alien people, by the con¬ 
flict of the East and the West, of savagery and civilisation. 
This contrast between his own calm and the turbulence of 
his subject-matter lends his work a peculiarly impressive 
character. If his work reminds us of anyone it is 
Turgenev. His aloofness is Turgenev’s. But his poetry, 
his outlook on life, his artistic conscience—these are his 
own. 

Another of Mr. Conrad’s distinguishing qualities that he 
keeps man in his place. JJe has an eye ever vigilant both 
for the transitory persons of his drama and for the per¬ 
manent forces at their back. He blends human beings and 
nature. The puppet never fills the universe, as with certain 
other novelists. Everything is related and harmonised. 
This comprehensiveness of vision, this amplitude of out¬ 
look, makes Mr. Conrad more than just a story teller. 
He seems to us to have some of the attributes of the 
Greek tragic dramatists. He has their irony. He sees 
so much at once, and is so conscious of the infinitesimal 
place a man can fill. Hence his work belongs never to 
cheerful literature; it is sombre, melancholy, searching. 
Yet Mr. Conrad is poet too. At the same time that he is 
aware of man’s shortcomings he is profoundly in love with 
his capacities for grandeur, with his potential nobility. He 
recognises that an emotion may be as beautiful as a night 
of stars, a passion as tremendous as a typhoon. 

It is Mr. Conrad’s achievement to have brought the 
East to our very doors, not only its people—others have 
done that conspicuously well—but its feeling, its glamour, 
its beauty and wonder. He is one of the notable literary 
colonists. He has annexed the Malay Peninsula for us. 
With him it is not merely an array of names and ethno¬ 
logical facts, it is the real transference to paper of some¬ 
thing of the very heart of the country, the nation, 
described. Here, from “ Karain,” in Tale* of Unrest, is a 
passage from a picture of a Malayan paradise. The 
writer is observing the land from the sea—looking upon 
it for the first time : 

A torrent wound about like a dropped thread. Clumps 
of fruit-trees marked the villages; slim palms put their 
nodding heads together above the low houses; dried palm- 
leaf roofs shone afar, like roofs of gold, behind dark 
colonades of tree-trunks; figures passed vivid and vanish¬ 
ing ; the smoke of fires stood upright above the masses of 
flowering bushes; bamboo fences glittered, running away 
in broken lines between the fields. A sudden cry on the 
shore sounded plaintive in the distance, and oeased 
abruptly, as if stifled in the downpour of sunshine; a puff 
of breeze made a flash of darkness on the smooth water, 
touched our faces, and became forgotten. Nothing moved. 
The sun blazed down into a shadowless hollow of colours 
and stillness. 

This description opens a new world to the untravelled 
reader. It is the East. And Mr. Conrad’s works have 
many such passages, quietly written, deliberate and 
reserved, yet full of atmosphere and the savour of the land. 
He makes us see it and, what is more, feel it; and, having 
done so, we are—thus familiarised with the conditions— 
in tune for the story, or the incident that is to follow. 

During the year just closed Mr. Conrad has given us 
not only Tales of Unrest, the volume which we crown, but 
also a shoyt story— Youth: a Narrative-^-yrhich appeared 


in Blackwood in the summer. Both contributions strengthen 
our opinion that much is to be expected from him. Youth 
is merely the record of an ill-starred voyage, yet there is 
magic in it. In a way it is Mr. Conrad’s most humanly 
touching work. We wish to associate Youth with Tales of 
Unrest in this award. 


Spenser’s Tercentenary. 

King-street, Westminster, will soon be obliterated from 
the map of London. That block of buildings which 
separated it a few weeks ago from Parliament-street is 



EDMUND SPENSER. 

From the Portrait in the Patseeiion of Sari Spencer at Althorpe. 

level with the ground, and it is certain that, in the recon¬ 
struction which is to follow, King-street will be relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten London thoroughfares. A sad 
ending, that, for a notable street. In olden days it was 
the only route from Whitehall to the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in one of the numerous inns which dotted the 
street in the sixteenth century Edmund Spenser died. 
That was on January 16, 1599, a date which Monday next 
will bring round for the three hundredth time. 

Spenser was starved to death—according to Ben Jonson. 
The legend was believed for many generations, but we 
may celebrate the poet’s tercentenary free of any sombre 
thoughts which credence in such a story would surely 
bring. As Lowell tersely put it, “ Spenser’s misery was 
exaggerated by succeeding poets, who used him to point a 
moral, and from the shelter of his tomb launched many a 
shaft of sarcasm at an unappreciative public.” We know 
now that in the October before his death Spenser had been 
appointed Sheriff of the county of Cork, and that instead 
of being driven out of Ireland by Tyrone’s rebellion he 
came back to London as the special messenger of Sir 
Thomas Norreys, President of Munster. Is it believable 
that such an official of Government, on such an errand, 
would have been allowed literally to starve to death ? 
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Idle, too, is all that talk which speaks of Spenser’s 
death as taking place in an “obscure tavern in King- ' 
street.” It is clear from many old documents that King- 
street was the recognised resort of all special messengers 
to the Court, and there'is Stow’s testimony that it was “ a 
very great thoroughfare,” and that “for the accommo¬ 
dation of such as come to town in the terms, here are in 
this street some good inns for their reception.” There 
was a time when any poet dying at all mysteriously was 
made to end his career in an obscure tavern. 

Spenser’s school has been discovered within recent 
years. While investigating the Townley MSS., Mr. R. B. 
Knowles came upon an account-book setting forth the wise 
uses to which the wealth of one Richard Nowell had been 
put, and among the names inscribed there he found that 
of the author of the Faerie Queene. Further examination 
showed that it was as a scholar of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School Spenser became a sharer in Robert Nowell’s 
bounty, and that discovery filled in the blank which had 
hitherto existed in the poet’s biography from his birth to 
his going to Cambridge. Having found his school, it 
was easy to identify Spenser’s schoolmaster in the person 
of Dr. Richard Mulcaster, who had charge of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School for many years from its foundation in 1561. 
And a notable master he must have been if we may credit 
Andrew Fuller’s characteristic picture of his methods of 
tuition: 

In a morning he would exactly and plainly construe and 
parse the lesson to his scholars; which done, he slept his 
hour (custom made him critical to proportion it) in his 
desk in the school, but woe be to the scholar that slept the 
while. Awaking, he heard them accurately; and Atropos 
might be persuaded to pity as soon as he to pardon, where 
he found just fault. The prayers of cockering mothers 
prevailed with him as much as the requests of indulgent 
fathers, rather increasing than mitigating his severity on 
their offending children; but his sharpness was the 
better endured because impartial; and many excellent 
scholars were bred under him. 

No authority has ever judged the question of Spenser’s 
portrait in a satisfactory manner. That which has usually 
been selected for engraving is known as the Lord Chester¬ 
field portrait, while the photograph given herewith was 
taken from the oil painting in the possession of Earl 
Spencer. These two may be regarded as representative of 
the different classes of Spenser portraits, and it may be 
said at once that the types are utterly beyond reconcilia¬ 
tion. As there is nothing of vraisemllance about the Lord 
Chesterfield type, we are driven to the Althorp type of 
necessity. Earl Spencer’s portrait is a copy by Sir Henry 
Raeburn of the original at Dupplin Castle. Towards the 
close of the last century there died at Mallow a lineal 
descendant of the poet, and he was credited with the 
possession of an original portrait of Spenser. Of that 
canvas, however, nothing is known. But a guess may be 
hazarded. It is believed that Mr. Aubrey Hareourt, of 
Nuneham Courtney, has an original portrait of Spenser, 
and it may be that that is the one formerly at Mallow. 
In any case, the question of the poet’s likeness offers a 
capital subject for some student willing to be rewarded 
with small returns for an infinite amount of trouble. 

According to some family papers recently brought to 


light by the Historical MSS. Commission, there was an 
Edmund Spenser living in Ireland in the middle of the 
last century, and in one of his letters he expressed the 

conviction that if 
he could be brought 
to the notice of the 
Duke of Marl¬ 
borough his Grace 
would procure him 
some employment 
“ on account of my 
family, and in con¬ 
sideration of my 
being descended 
from the famous 
poet of this name.” 
That scheme not 
prospering, Ed¬ 
mund Spenser pro¬ 
posed to edit his 
great ancestor’s 
works, and actually 
prepared a speci¬ 
men page and a 
receipt form for 
subscribers. A year 
later someone 
writes : “ Pray, 
what has become of 
Mr. Spenser? Will 
he or will he not go 
on with the publi¬ 
cation of Spenser’s works ? I am much teased by such 
subscribers as I got him, to return the money, which I 
have promised soon to do unless he immediately proceeds.” 
Edmund Spenser, edited by Edmund Spenser, is still un¬ 
known to English literature. 


Books One Does Not Read. 

“ Does anyone read Rasselas to-day ? ” the Academy asks 
in noticing the new edition of that preposterous romance. 
I am quite sure that nobody does. It is mercifully brief; 
but it is not quite the sort of book one would take upon a 
fishing excursion or a honeymoon, nor is it to be supposed 
that it is to be found in the library of the Emperor 
Menelek, although the absurd hero purports to have .been 
a prince of Abyssinia. Most men of letters, perhaps, read 
or try to read it once in their lives—usually during that 
early stage of their pilgrimage when they have not yet 
learned what an uncommon amount of rubbish is contained 
in books once reputed classical. As to the man in the 
street, he has probably never heard of it—and his state is 
the more gracious. For the sake of the Vincent Press I 
may hope, however, that there are a few amateurs who will 
buy their book, if only for the sake of the white vellum 
binding and the sage-green ribbons and the amiable eccen¬ 
tricities of its typographical arrangement. They will not 
buy it for the sake of its contents, unless they should be 
consumed with curiosity, in which case the usual punish* 
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ment of that original sin will not delay to fall upon 
them. 

But Rasselas is only one of the many books which, by 
convention, we call classical, although they are very poor 
stuff. I do not suppose anybody will resent my describing 
Ur. Johnson’s little book as mere pompous nonsense; but 
is the Vicar of Wakefield, much better? As it chanced, I 
never read the adventures of Dr. Primrose and his family 
until I had reached years of some maturity ; and I shall 
never read them again. It is beyond measure astonishing 
to me that a great deal of Goldsmith’s reputation should be 
supposed to rest upon this over-rated book. I admit that 
it contains a few good phrases, but as a story it is simply 
silly and inane. When I turn over its leaves to refresh my 
memoryl am reminded irresistibly that, even to an indulgent 
friend in the flesh, ho seemed to “ write like an angel and 
talk like poor Poll.” Some of Goldsmith’s talk, one would 
suppose, got into the Vicar of Wakefield. Its fatuous 
tediousness makes one impatient, and one falls to wonder¬ 
ing how such a man could write such trash. Were we not, 
in literature as in all things else, the slaves of shibboleth, 
we should long ago have rated the book at its true value. 
We have, perhaps, been blinded to some extent by the 
personality of Goldsmith, so engaging and helpless, so full 
of sweet and manly childishness. It is the childishness, I 
fear, that is in the Vicar. 

Let me wind up with a mere impostor. Neither the 
rampageous Doctor nor the gentle “ Goldy ” was an im¬ 
postor ; and they will both live as long as literature, 
although not on the strength of their prose fiction, I should 
hope. But what of Sainte-Beuve ? Was there ever a 
reputation so little deserved ? I declare that there is not 
a page in the Cauteries du Lundi which might not 
have been written by any journalist of average accom¬ 
plishment. We are always deploring that the “gay 
science ” of criticism has fallen upon evil days; but there 
are a dozen papers published in London which print every 
week criticism quite as keen, as luminous, as original, 
and as brilliantly expressed as anything that Sainte- 
Beuve ever wrote. It may be, perhaps, another case of 
“ all can raise the flower now, for all have got the seed ” ; 
and my appreciation of Sainte-Beuve may fail for the 
same reason that Sketches ly Boz strikes me as cheap and 
journalistic. But if that be so, if we really have bettered 
the teaching of our masters, why not realise the truth, 
and cease to bestow extravagant praise upon work which 
is no better than many living men are doing simply 
because John Doe was the first to do it ? Bender unto 
Doc the things that are his due; but let us recognise 
that, although we reverence him as a devancier, his place 
is a museum, and not the living stage of literature. 

J. P. B. 


[Yet Rasselas still has friends. While the bold J. P. B. 
was inditing his letter, another correspondent, J. J. P., was 
composing the little note that follows, which reached us 
by the same post.] 

“As to ‘ anyone reading Rasselas to-day,’ may I 
answer— 1 1 do ’ ? I am re-reading it slowly this very day, 
so as not to get through it too soon. Yes, and with a 
mingled keen and restful enjoyment; not as a hill-top, or 


an hysterical screecher, nor even, perhaps, as much of a 
tale, and yet as one of the most beautiful works of fiction 
and most perfect pieces of gracious and stately wisdom in 
existence. No doubt many another ‘ one ’ will say the 
same, and greatly rejoice in the white vellum with sage- 
green ribbons. And let those who haven’t, forthwith 
begin.” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Tna “ Duke Algernon ” of Northumberland died a devout 
Irvingite, and his faith is shared by Duke Henry, who, at 
the mature age of fifty-five, succeeds him. At Alnwick 
the Duke had his private chapel, and many Londoners 
must be aware of the beautiful Catholic Apostolic Church 
more within their reach at Albury, the duke’s Surrey 
home. In his appointments to the livings in his gift, the 
Duke was able to give scope to many of his most cherished 
convictions ; for you can be very much enamoured of 
Irvingism, and yet remain in communion with the Church 
of England. So far as Irvingism was a mere reaction 
against the barer forms of Protestantism, it has, perhaps, 
lost one of its mainsprings. Bom in the bosom of Presby¬ 
terianism, before the days of “ the Catholic revival ” even 
in Anglicanism, it was at that time an amazing apparition, 
not to Irving’s friend, Carlyle, only, but even to orthodox 
Church-of-England men. Many things have happened since 
then, and Anglican churches in great number rival in 
ritual and in symbolism the beautiful church in Gordon- 
square, which is not easily distinguished from a Boman 
Catholic sanctuary. 


Once upon a time, in the early seventies, when the 
present Duke was a young man, he himself was 
hardly able to distinguish between Gordon-square and 
Farm-street; and a long voyage was prescribed as the 
cure—an effectual one it seems — against the mental 
travels towards Borne. The new Earl Percy, too, is a 
great wanderer away from his South Kensington seat in 
Parliament. He, too, is of the Irvingites immovably; 
though one of his greatest friends and his fellow-traveller 
in the East, Lord Encombe, has recently joined the Boman 
Church. Little is heard now of “ the gift of tongues ” or 
of those other mystical manifestations which seem to link 
together in some ways the temperaments of Savonarola and 
Edward Irving; but deep, abiding, and controlling has 
been the influence of the humbly-born Scottish preacher 
on the lives, first of a rich banker, Henry Drummond, 
then on his daughter, and through her on her husband, 
the Duke who has just been gathered to his fathers in 
Westminster Abbey, on her son, the Duke who now reigns, 
and on the Duke to be. This sort of uplifting unworldli¬ 
ness has many illustrations in modem life. They are not 
proclaimed and canvassed as are the failures and deteriora¬ 
tions and falls. And that is as it should be. For it proves 
that man’s natural and normal condition is goodness, and 
that the departure from it is the “ news ” that is to be 
noised abroad. 


Tiie new judge, Sir T. T. Bucknill, had a tumble 
the other day in the hunting-field; and there is a general 
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feeling in the profession that the horse he rode committed 
a gross contempt by anticipating the Court of Appeal in 
reversing him. 

Mr. Lecky, who is as personal as you like on some 
occasions, devotes several paragraphs of history to the eye 
of Mr. Gladstone. The eye—or the eyelid either—is a 
dangerous thing to write about. You are sure to be 
wrong if you do, as when Procter calls Coleridge’s eyes 
grey and Carlyle calls them brown, or when Bossetti’s eyes 
are described in a catalogue of colours by his different 
friends, or when Matthew Arnold says Charlotte 
Bronte’s eyes were grey, though she herself calls them 
green, and Mrs. Gaskell pronounces them to be a 
reddish hazel. Not all his contemporaries, then, will 
agree with Mr. Lecky that Gladstone had “ a bird- 
of-prey eye, fierce, luminous, and restless.” Bacon’s 
eye, Aubrey tells us, was like a viper’s, and some have 
said the same of Gladstone’s. Others talk of the wolf, 
and yet others of the lamb. Amid so many contra¬ 
dictory impressions, one need not hesitate to add one’s 
own. In talking of anything that excited him, and par¬ 
ticularly in any allusions to the great misfortunes—or, 
most of all, the madness—of others, Gladstone did, un¬ 
doubtedly, show a wild eye. It was the eye of the bird 
of prey, perhaps; but the bird of prey was the eagle, who 
soars as well as devours. To walk past the cages of the 
eagles at the Zoo is to recall Gladstone’s eye over and over 
again. But you recall it also, and equally, in the eyes of 
a row of adoring saints in one of the masterpieces of the 
Venetian school in the National Gallery. 

People in New York are said to have been surprised 
the other night by the number of persons who came in 
motor-cars to a great entertainment. But the New 
Yorker is nothing if not practical, and he has discovered 
that the motor-car has a real mission to replace horses 
that may be kept waiting for hours in the streets in 
inclement weather. 


So many uncandid things are said and done that some 
men are perforce cynical without cause. That is why 
some mystery has been imagined to lurk behind the 
suicide of Count F. Karolyi, and “the usual verdict” of 
temporary insanity has been received in some quarters 
with a tongue in the cheek. But ill-health and the 
depression following on influenza were, in fact, the only 
motives to which his death, at the age of twenty-five, was 
assigned, not only by the jury, but by his intimate 
friends. This is so much the case that the Boman Catholic 
Church, which is known to deprive wilful suicides of 
“ religious burial,” sent her emissary in the person of a 
priest of the Jesuit Church in Farm - street to read the 
office of the dead over the body of the young diplomat 
in his rooms in Piccadilly. 

The Empress Frederic, in common with most people 
who have suffered great losses, has a horror of partings ; 
and in saying good-bye to the Queen this week, after her 
long visit to England, her feelings can easily be divined. 
Nor is the separation a less mournful one to the Queen. 
There are always in large families one or two children 


with whom parents deal almost on the equality of con¬ 
temporaries. Among the Queen’s sons, it was the Duke of 
Albany in whom she found what might almost be called a 
confidant. The loss his death was to her has never been 
made good; none of her other sons has taken his place, 
and her meetings with them are few and far between. 
Among her daughters, the Empress Frederic, especially in 
the last decade, has been on particularly confidential terms 
of friendship with her mother, as confidential, for instance, 
as those existing between her Majesty and the Empress 
Eugenie; and the long stay made in England by her eldest 
daughter has now so accustomed the Queen to her society 
that she is not likely to remain long an absentee. When¬ 
ever she returns, England will welcome her “ Princess 
Eoyal ” back again. 


Lady Butler, who gives up Dover Castle almost 
immediately to Major-General Bundle, will stay in town 
until she sails to Capetown on the Carisbrook Castle. 
Mme. Albani will also be on board. 


Lady Heumione Blackwood, who is about to enter a 
London hospital as a nurse, is the inheritor of some of the 
beauty for which her grandmother and her great-aunts 
were famous. For some time her family opposed her 
wish to go into the wards; and they finally consented only 
on the condition that the hospital should be a children’s 
one. 


Things Seen. 

Casualty. 

The shops exhibited luxuries from all the ends of the 
earth, and, in the fine frosty afternoon, hundreds of people 
who had more than they needed, walked or drove up and 
down the busy and fashionable street in search of some¬ 
thing, anything, which they did not already possess. It 
was a beautiful sight for the sandwich men. 

The entrance to the picture-gallery was full of footmen 
waiting for their masters to leave the private view; new 
carriages continually arrived before the portico, and a 
constant procession across the pavement of exquisitely- 
attired women and attentive men interfered seriously 
with the foot traffic. A little higher up the street was a 
crowd bending over a particular part of the gutter. I 
edged my way in, and saw, amid the forest of legs, a con¬ 
siderable pool of blood. No one spoke; we merely stared 
at the blood, stared and stared : that contented us. 

I turned back to the gallery entrance, for I also was 
going to the private view. A young woman came forth, 
tall, imperious, young, beautiful. She was dressed in 
fawn cloth, with opulent furs, and a violet toque; her 
muff hung at her waist from a thin gold chain. She 
glanced round in search of her footman and her carriage. 
Immediately a carriage swept rather loosely to the edge of 
the pavement. The footman was driving; there was no 
one else on the box ; and the horses were excited. 

The footman flushed as the woman approached him. 
He bent down to her, one eye on the animals and the other 
timidly upon her. 
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“ Where is Jepson ? ” she asked, with cold annoy¬ 
ance. 

“If you please, m’lady, there’s been an accident! Just 
after you went into the gallery the horses swerved—they 
were frightened at a ’bus horse which had fell down—and 
Jepson was thrown off on to the pavement, on his head, 
m’lady, very peculiar-” 

“ Where is Jepson ? ” 

“ Police took him to the hospital, m’lady.” 

“ What hospital ? ” 

“ I don’t know, m’lady.” 

The woman bit her lip. 

“ Is he dead ? ” 

“ No, m’lady; but he’s lost a sight of blood.” 

With a movement of the elbow, almost imperceptible, 
the footman indicated the pool of blood. 

The woman looked, and looked back. She was abso¬ 
lutely calm. . 

“ Can I trust you to manage the horses ? ” 

“ Yes, m’lady.” 

“ You’re sure?” 

“ Yes, m’lady.” 

“ Home, then.” 

She entered the carnage. The footman seemed relieved. 
Gathering the reins up tight, he clicked to Jepson’s horses 
and drove away, trying not to look self-conscious, and 
failing in the attempt. 


The Mail Train. 

Dap.kxkss had slowly come over the earth; the stars 
twinkled more brightly overhead. It was very still and 
quiet as I came down the hillside to the plain. The path 
led me to a level crossing; I leaned on the gate and 
watched the unerring metal lines. Their strong soul 
subdued me strangely. Along the lonely miles, by the 
unbroken contact of metallic substance, was carried to 
them the knowledge of a moving line of carriages. Their 
easy ability calmly awaited the carrying out of their duty 
to the distant but approaching ponderous mass. And I— 
poor mortal—but faintly understood their expectant thrill. 

Far away in the gloom of the night a whistle screamed, 
and the sound came to me gently, telling of the approach¬ 
ing train. A few seconds of impatient delay, a beaded 
line of lights trailing across the plain, and then the stern, 
red eye appeared at the head of the track and bore down 
on us swiftly. A second more, the rails clinched and lay 
there bravely as the pulsating mass of living iron shook 
past me with its thunder and fire. The lesser things 
making up the train followed unquestioningly, the tame 
lights within them flitting by rapidly, showing for an 
instant travellers within, unconscious of any watching 
eye. On, round the curve, the carriages rolled with mes¬ 
meric obedience in the track of their hoarse conqueror. 
The receding end showed a quiet green lamp leaning low 
in grateful thanks to the faithful metal rails. An absurd 
enthusiasm swept over me. I sprang on to the gate and 
bared my head. A tremor passed through my frame. 

“Her Majesty’s Mail,” I shouted in a ringing voice. 
The hill in the darkness behind sent back a faint echo : 
“ Her Majesty’s Mail.” 


Bilked. 

A thump, a prolonged creaking, and the two vehicles were 
securely locked—a hansom and a flaming post-office van ; 
and the drivers were at once engaged in controversy. The 
crowd settled itself in the seat of judgment, as is its wont. I 
stood upon the pavement of Charing Cross-road and casually 
watched. Then from the held-up hansom clambered the 
minute figure of a grizzled woman, and in a nimble moment 
was close to me upon the side-walk. There she stood and 
watched the altercation. The hansom was presently dis¬ 
entangled, and the driver, still hurling hard words over his 
shoulder, suddenly whipped up his horse. In a moment he 
had resumed his place in the line of northward traffic, and 
a dozen wheeled things divided him from his trembling 
fare. Once she whispered “Hi!” and then she became 
resigned. I attempted to reinforce her timid hail, but it 
was a time of catarrh with me. Meanwhile No. 37,564 
was—with a portmanteau, a box, and an umbrella— 
hastening earnestly towards Highgate. 


Drama. 

A Cold Hash of Robertson. 

Victor Hugo once said: “ II ne faut pas re voir les femmes 
qu’on a aimees dans sa jeunesse; elles sont bien laides, 
bien edentees, bien ridicules.” With equal point one may 
say the same of plays. In both cases there are exceptions, 
but they are rare. Of the Robertson group of plays, 
epoch-making in their day, only “ Caste ” retains any 
genuine vitality. That may live as long as Bulwer 
Lytton’s “Money.” But “School” is one of those 
destined to be laid on that upper shelf where the dust 
is never disturbed. Mr. John Hare has revived it at the 
Globe; but it is hardly a revival—it is rather a galvani¬ 
sation of the old comedy into life. Perhaps it would have 
been better for Robertson’s reputation had this minor 
work of his been allowed to rest in oblivion or to survive 
only in the memory of sentimental playgoers who assisted 
at the Comedy Renaissance effected by the Bancrofts in 
the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre thirty years ago. That 
“ School ” is a minor work of its author’s may be disputed, 
by virtue of the cogent test of the box-office returns. We 
have Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft’s word for it in their 
Reminiscences that it drew more money in its own day than 
“ Caste.” But for that there were special reasons. The 
enterprise of the Bancrofts was growing in popularity; 
and in Naomi Tighe, the pert and frolicsome schoolgirl, 
Lady—then Mrs.—Bancroft found a part after her own 
heart. My theatrical recollections do not go as far back as 
the production of “ School,” but by all accounts Naomi 
Tighe was the idol of the town, and, knowing Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft’s arch and fascinating manner, one can readily 
picture what her performance must have been. As for the 
merits of the play itself, it is certainly difficult for 
the younger generation who visit the Globe to realise that 
they are in presence of a reputed masterpiece. They 
sat through the first night stolidly and blankly wondering 
where the wit and the sparkle, the graphic characterisation, 
above all, the wonderful naturalism of Robertson were 
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coming in; and I fancy the veterans, the old brigade, 
laudatores temporis acti , were in pretty much the same case. 
They were like the German baker described by Hawthorne, 
who found in England a very respectable Fatherland, but 
who for thirty years cherished the memory of his beloved 
Saxony as a still more desirable home, until in an evil 
moment he returned there and was dillusionised. Sentiment 
counts for much in the reverence which has hedged in the 
Bobertsonian tradition, and a revival like that of Saturday 
night blows sentiment to the winds. If you have an ideal, 
it is better not to bring it down into the market-place for 
the thoughtless crowd to scoff at. 

Besides the Naomi Tighe of Mrs. Bancroft, one of the 
popular features of “ School ” was the Beau Farintosli of 
Mr. John Hare, then as now, professedly speaking, an 
“ old man.” As there is no other member of the original 
cast to take a part with him, it is probably for the sake 
of his Beau Farintosh that Mr. Hare undertakes this 
revival. Alas! time has been no kinder to Beau Farintosh 
than to the piece generally. Not that Mr. Hare does not 
play it with all his old skill; he probably does. But this 
elderly buck, dyed and painted, is no living, breathing 
personage at all; he is a hideous scarecrow—a thing of 
shreds and patches, a simulacrum which the actor shakes 
to look like life. One cannot for a moment believe in the 
reality of Beau Farintosh. Mr. Hare has within our own 
time given us much better work than this—in “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” for instance, which will go down in the 
annals without one-twentieth part of the lustre of “ School,” 
though both are adaptations. Where, then, are we to 
look for the wonderful naturalness of “School,” which it 
is said helped so materially to break down the inflated 
methods of an earlier day ? I confess I see it nowhere 
except in the love scene in the moonlight, where Lord 
Beaufoy and Bella do their flirting over the milk jug. 
A pretty sentiment pervades this episode; but the milk 
jug is not new, it played a part in “ Caste,” where also, 
it will be remembered, the stiff and severely aristocratic 
Captain Hawtree boils the kettle for tea, and such 
devices easily lose their freshness. In the general 
scheme of the play convention is pushed to the 
extreme. The serious pair of lovers is balanced by 
a comic pair; and in the end not only is the poor 
govemess-pupil, the school drudge, married to a noble 
lord, but she proves to be the long-lost child of Beau 
Farintosh himself, who, in the last act, is stripped of his 
cosmetics, in order to be able to give her a paternal bless¬ 
ing. In fact, “ School ” is avowedly founded upon the 
fairy tale of “ Cinderella ” (through the German), and 
from the eagerness with which snatches of that tale are 
listened to, one gathers that the big girls at Dr. and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe’s academy are making their acquaintance with 
the classic fable for the first time. Mr. Frank Gillmore 
and Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis—a young actress of rare 
promise—play the serious lovers very prettily; they do 
much, indeed, to redeem the artificiality of the piece. It is 
less easy to accept the Naomi Tighe of Miss Harvey, and 
the Jack Pointz of Mr. F. Kerr ; Miss Harvey is alert and 
vivacious, but she does not look the schoolgirl well; while 
her lover, in Mr. Kerr’s hands, degenerates into a modem 
“bounder,” ill-mannered to the point of vulgarity, 


though manifestly intended to be a gentleman—“ one 

the Pointz’s of-shire.” Perhaps “ School ” suffers a 

little from its modern acting. It enjoyed an ideal cast in 
the old days, and its champions say it is essentially an 
actors’ play. As a relic, it is worth seeing. 

Mr. W. S. Penley, the creator of “Charley’s Aunt,” 
reappears at length in a new farce at the Royalty, playing 
the part of a quaint and eccentric nobleman who, returning 
to his ancestral estate after thirty years’ absence (are there 
such noblemen?), is mistaken by his own relatives for 
half-a-dozen different people in turn. The piece will not 
advance Mr. Penley’s reputation, but it may help to 
prevent his being forgotten. 

J. F. N. 


Correspondence. 

Rejected Addresses. 

Sib, —I had sent in the course of six recent months no 
fewer than seven contributions to a well-known weekly 
paper, all dated from my home at Nunhead. None were 
accepted, although they seem to me to have conformed to 
every requirement. A few weeks ago I removed to one of 
the Inns. Oddly enough, all my articles dated thence 
are being accepted readily. This has led me to wonder 
whether it may not be a piece of wisdom in suburban 
writers to use a central address, thus converting their 
Tooting or Harringay geese into Gray’s-inn or Adelphi 
Chambers’ swans.—I am, &c., H. H. G. 


“Hubert Ellis” and “ F. Davenant.” 

Sib, — Happening to have a number of volumes of 
Beeton’s Boy's Own Annuals , I looked up Hubert Ellis , 
which begins the volume for I 860 . In the last paragraph 
of the introduction the author says of the wording of the 
second part of the title: 

It may be as well to state that the editor has 
authority for wording it as he has done, in the title of 
one of Wiclif’s books, written about the date at which this 
story begius. The book is called “ Wyckliffe’s Wycket, 
whyche he made in Kyug Rioard’s days the second. A 
verye brefe diffinition of the wordes ‘ Hoc est corpus 
meum.’ ” 

In the volume for 1868 appear two plates of contributors’ 
portraits, accompanied by short notices. Francis Davenant 
appears on Plate 1, and the notice runs as follows: 

Francis Davenant (a nom-tle-plume) is a barrister who 
may one of these days sit on the wool-sack and feed on 
seals. A shrewd, clever lawyer, but not to be tied down 
with red tape to nisi yrius precedents. He has a facile 
pen, and can conjure up the heroes of Old England with 
extraordinary power—witness his stories from history in 
the Boy's Own Mayazine. ... A series of papers on the 
Bench and Bar, from the pen of F. Davenant, have 
appeared in London Society. 

If you desire to see the portrait, I will send you the volume 
containing it with pleasure.—I am, &c., 

Baildon, Yorks. 0. Fiktu. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 14. 

Some very interesting answers have been received in response to 
last week's question, r the suggestion of which we are indebted 
to " M. C. E.” Four words were perhaps too many to ask. Several 
person* give one excellent neologue and three indifferent ones. A 
few give two good examples. No one has sent in an ideal list of 
four words, but Mrs. H. M. Bayne. Holy Trinity Vicarage, Black- 
heath Hill, S.E, mentions three words that seem to us worthy 
enough to entitle her to the prize. We have therefore sent her 
a cheque for a guinea. This is Mrs. Bayne’s list: 

Hoofer: A letter written after staying with a friend, to 
express your gratitude for the time spent under his hospitable 
roof. 

< rat ion : An occurrence which enables you to “crow” 
over another person. It is the noun corresponding to Mr. 
Kipling s interjections, “ Gloats, gloats and fids ! ” 

Ji/ur,Inner: One who declines to go to church, because, he 
says, he worships God more easily “ under the blue dome ’’ of 
heaven. 

llalmijiniHK : Originally “baby” for Parmesan biscuits; 
aud fcenos, any treasure trove between meals. 

“ Roofer ” and “ Bluedomer ” are two words that are really 
needed, snd “Crotion’’ is also happy. One of the happiest words 
yielded by the competiiion is Penandincoinpoop —A stupid writer— 
sent by A. T. de M. Some competitors went astray by including 
words which have pasted into current use, whereas we par¬ 
ticularly desited original and private terms. We find squish , 
pifttr and pitHhig, chvrehiositg . gvJHn, disrememher, and bnrexome 
— to name no others. Most people know these, and hence they 
do not really count. 

A selection of good words follows : 

Tofr.j-xpnnht r: The type of English squire who wears a New¬ 
market coat with large buttons and cuts a figure at Goodwood. 

[A. N., London.] 

Hussies: Opposed to classics. [E. C., Hull.] 

Arch real i bird : A term applied to an archaeologist who looks the 
P ar t. [J. R. M. M., Glasgow.] 

Flnpulcnt: One’s adipose aunt’s method of sitting or reclining. 

[W. F. W„ London.] 

Giug: A greasy mud peculiar to the streets of large cities. 

[A L S., Kensington.] 

Snumble: Expressive of the sensation produced on the nose by 
drinking effervescent liquors. “ It makes me snumble,” said a little 
boy, as he drank some sparkling lemonade. [E. L., Bigbgate.] 
Whi/Hnne/it: Object of small importance. [M. Z. H,, Chelsea.] 
Quinn gdingies : Irrelevancies and trivialities. 

[F. E. A., Manchester.] 

Sinequanonymous: Most essential. (L. Sim qvi non , an indis¬ 
pensable condition.) [A. T. de M., London.] 

Ttcinh : A testy person full of kinks and cranks. 

Conttumpfion : Muddle, catastrophe. [J. G , Kensington.] 
Tilge [Portmanteau Word = Tea Bilge] : Decoction of tea which 
has Btood too long, whether warm or cold. 

Serret, verb intr.: To feel the sensation produced by hearing a 
knife-edge squeal on a plate. [T. B. D., Bridgwater.] 

Ineompoop : The Income Tax assessor. [W. A. L., Highgate.] 
Smarmy : Saying treacly things which do not sound genuine. 
S'ntng/e: The feeling of hearing a slate pencil squeaked on a 
•kte. [B. R. L., Brighton.] 

Groxt Office : A convenient word to designate the post office at 
the grocer’s shop. 

Gluxy: An adjective denoting the quality that is not quite 
oily, or creamy, or glutinous, but something of each. 

[L. E., Budleigh Salterton.] 

Piiffnhoo : A train. 

l*antab(H>: A steamer, [W. P., Chelmsford.] 


MESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 

By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
lg. 6d. In red art lioen, gilt lettering. Is Cd. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 

AO TEA BOA. 

By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zsaland 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New 
Zealand. 

Large 8vo 18$ by 5|). With Maps (including specially constructed Map to 
illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, and Ornamental 
Devices from Maori Designs. 

Price 6s. net. 

The Athenfeum saysBeautifully trot-up snd illustrated Among the 

special merits is a remarkably tine study of the chsricter of Sir Gorge Grey." 

Literature says:—" New Zealand at last possesses a history that is not a 
dry chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual 
life of the co!onj% by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the 
future has still to play, no inconsiderable part ia its history.” 

The Daily Mews says: ** In all the very considerable literature dealing 
w*tb these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no 
simrle volume which is so eminently readable or so likely to be useful in 
creaiiug an interest in them.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—" In ' The Long White Cloud’ he has given us 

what is out and away the best book on New Zealand.His work must rank 

as the most graphic description of the varied and magnificent scenery of New 
Zealand.” 

STUDIES OF THE BUND AND 

ART OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 

Crown 8vo, 670 pp., 7s. 6d. 

Thx Bishop or Durham writes I read the first edition with very great 
interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to 
friends as in my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 
Literature says: "It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Record saj T s:—" It is marked by real insight, and ma/ with confidence 
be recommended to those who want help in arranging in their own minds a 
more clear idea of his philosophy.” 

THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 

I. —THE TEMPLE READER. 

Illustrated. 

NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 

Is. 6d. 300 pp., bound in cloth. Is. 6d. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 

With an Introduction by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Temple Reader contains selections from Addison, Bacon, Blake, 

Charlotte Bronte, Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, 
Dante, Defoe, Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, 
Herrick, Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Longfellow, Malory, Georgo 
Meredith, Miltoo, Moniaigue, Pliny, Prescott, De Ouincey, Ruskin, Shake¬ 
speare, Shelley, Sidney, Sterne, Swift, Tnoreau, Jeremy Taylor, Whitman, 
Wordsworth, Xenophon, and others; also from various Books of the Bible, 
the " Norse Edda,” " Beowulf,” ” The Song of Roland,” “ The VolBunga Saga,” 
and the “ Arabian Nights.” With Illustrations from the works of Micnael- 
angelo, Guido Reni, ” Piuturicchio,” Aart Van der Neer, J. M. W. Turner, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and others. 

Professor F. York Powkll writes:—"It is excellent, and the best that I 
have seen.” 

Professor C. H. Hkrfori) writes:—" The idea is an excellent one, and has 
not been carried out with equal boldness, or with equal firmness in the pursuit 
of classical quality, in any other book known to mo.” 

II—SELECTIONS FROM WORDS¬ 

WORTH. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A 

With an Introduction by Dr. EDWARD CAIRD, Master of Balliol College. 

Price (id. net. \_Ready Jan. 1 Wi. 

UI—THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 

With an Introduction by Sir GEORGS BIRDWOOD, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 
illustrated from Ancient Greok Pictures. 

Price lOd. net. [Jan. list. 


Further announcements regarding THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES 
will be made later. 


London: HORACE MAR,SHALL & bON. 
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Snoodle pip: A dullhead or stupid. [I. V., Bristol.] 

Bint revise : To tell a good yarn which si non c vero e beno trorato 

[S. C. N. G., Temple ] 

Answers received also from : J. H., St. Ives ; H. A. B., Whit¬ 
church ; E. C., Rochester ; R. K. R., Glasgow ; J. S. S , Clapham ; 
J. S., Newcastle; Miss B., Ascot; S. C.. London ; A. F. M. M., 
London ; F. B., Gravesend ; W. A. T., Disley j S. A. B., Roxburgh ; 
N. H., London ; E. W. H., Ledbury ; F. H. J , Stockport; E. T. S , 
Wandsworth ; D. S., London ; R. M. H.. Oxford ; F. M., London : 
A. E. C.,Brighton ; W. M.. Glasgow ; Mrs. F., Bagshot ; and E. E. K., 
Red car. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MontRomerie-Fleming (J. B.), Desultory Notes on Jamieson’s Scottish 

Dictionary’..(Hodge A Co.) 

Giddings (F. HC, Elements of Sociology—. .(Maca iilan) 6/0 

Gudeman (A.), Latin Literature of the Empire (2 vols.). Vol. I. 

(Harper Bros.) 

Thomas (Mr. W.l, Merry 8offolk .(Jarrold) 1/0 

Witthaus (F. E.), Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South 

Kensington. Part I.(Longmans." Net 1/0 

Schnaltel (Dr. C.), Handbook of Metallurgy. Trans, by Henry Louis 

(2 vols.) ....(Macmillan) Net 42 0 

Bailey (L. H.}, Sketch of the Evolution of Our Native Fruits. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 7/6 


Competition No 15. 

Some years ago Mr. Birrell presented five pounds’ worth of books 
to the Cowdenbeath Institute. From his list of about forty the 
Westminster Gazette extracts the following twenty-eight works, 
remarking that they form a set which it would be hard to beat:— 
Politics: Burke’s Selected Worts, Bright’s Speeches, Bagehot's The 
English Const it uti n. Biography and History : Lockhart's Lives 
of Scott and Borns, Boswell’s Johnson. Carlyle's Oliver (VomieeU, 
French Revolution, Past and Present, Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
and Macaulay's History. Poetry : Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, 
Scott, Wordsworth (Mr. Morley’s edition), and The Golden Treasury 
of Song. Fiction : Six of Scott’s novels ; Don Quixote, The Pilyrim's 
Progress. Miscellaneous : Essays of Elia, Selections from William 
Hazlitt, and Hugh Miller's Uy Schools and School masters. We 
ask now for another “ best ” list of twenty-eight books, supplemen¬ 
tary to Mr. Birrell’s, for a small public institute. The selection 
must he made on similar lines—that is to say, it must follow 
the above divisions, Politics, Biography, and so on, but not 
necessarily in exactly the same proportions. To the competitor 
who supplies the best list a cheqne for one guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tnesday, January 17. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be fonnd at the foot of the first column of p. 70. 


Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space , the 
“ Academy ” Bureau is held over. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, January 12. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Nicoll (W. R.), The Expositor. Vol. VIII.(Hoddor) 7/0 

Picard (Abb<5 L.), Christianity or Agnosticism .(Sands) Net 12/6 

Green (S. G.), The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom. 

(Macmillan) 

Hastie (W.), Theology as Science .(MacLehose & Sons) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution .(Longmans) 16 0 

Greeno (E. B.), The Provincial Governor .(Longmans) 7/6 

Stone (J. M.), Eleanor Leslie..(Art and Book Co.) 7/6 

Horne (C. S.), What We Owe to the Puritans .(Marshall) 1/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRE8. 

Willard (A. R.), History of Modem Italian Art.(Longmans) Net 18/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Lawson (J. M.), A Text-Book of Botany... (Clive) 

Hewett (K. M.), Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschift ..(Macmillan) 3/ 

Dilworth (W. J.), A New Sequel to Euclid .(Blackie) 2/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Tytler (8.), The American Cousins .(Digby, Long & Co.) 2/0 

Barrie (J. M.) f Auld Licht Idylls. Illustrated.(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

Maolaren (I.), Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and The Days of Auld Lang 

Syne. Illustrated. (H odder & Stoughton) Each 6/0 

Streeter (E. W.), Precious Stones and Gems...(Bell) 15/0 

Fox-Davies <A. C.), Armorial Families ...(Jack) 

Johnston (T. B.) and Robertson (J. A.\ Historical Geography of the Clans 
of Scotland. Edited by W. K. Dickson ..(W. & A. K. Johnston) 


“ A very useful series of small manuals on subjects of common interest. M 

TH g Spectator. 

LIBRARY of USEFUL STORIES. 

Small Svo, cloth, price Is. each vol., post free Is. 2d. 


Tha Story of tho Stars. 

By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 

Th* Story of Primitive Man. 

By Edward Clodd. With 88 Illustrations. 

Tho Story of tho Plants 

By Grant Allen. With 49 Illustrations. 

Tho Story of the Earth In Past Agee- 

By H. G. Skblky, F.R.8. With 40 Illustrations. 

The 8tory of tho Solar System. 

By G. F. Chambebs, F.RA.S. With 28 Illustrations. 

Tho Story of a Piece of Cool. 

By E. A. Mabtik. With 38 Illustrations. 

Tho 8tory of Blootrlclty. 

By J. Monro. With 100 Illustrations. 

Tho Story of Extinct Civilisations of tha East. 

By R. E. Andebron, M.A. With Maps. 

Tho Story of tho Chemical Elomanto. 

By M. M. Pattison Mrnt, M.A. 

The Story of Forest and Stream. 

By Jambs Rod may, F.L.S. With 27 Illustrat’ons. 

Tha Story of tho Weather. 

By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. With 50 Illustration*. 

Tho 8tory of tho Earth’s Atmosphers. 

By Douglas Archibald, M.A. Wita 44 Illustrations. 

The 8tory of Qsrm Life. 

By H. W, Conn. With 34 Illustrations. 

Ths Story of tho Potter. 

By C. F. Binns. With 57 1 Hus:rations. 

The 8tory of British Oolnog/e. 

By G. B. Rawlings. With 103 Dlnstralions. 

Ths Story of Life In tho Seats. 

By 8. J. Hickson, D.8c., F.R.8. With 42 Illustrations, 

Ths Story of Photography. 

By A. T. Story. With 38 Illustrations. 

Tha 8tory of Religions. 

By the Rev, K. D. Price. 

Ths Story of the Ootton Plant. 

By F. Wilkinson, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 

Tho 8tory of Geographical Discovery. 

By Joseph Jacobs. With 24 Maps, Ac. 


GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Prank;!/— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents —The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; tho Right 
Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees —Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF; Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 19O f 0OO Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a 3 T ear; Life Membership 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 10s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Royal 4to, 21 pp. of Letterpress, with 46 Collotype Plates, half-bound. 
Price 17s. 6d. net cash. 

THE MASTER E. S. and the ARS MORIENDI: 

a Chapter in th« History of Eng r aving during the Fifteenth Century, 
with Facsimile R ‘productions of Engravings in the University Galleries 
at Oxford and in the British Museum. By LlONBLi CUST, F.S.A., M.A. 


"Now Ready, Second E lit'on, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Rowritten, with 
Facsimiles and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. Gd. 

THE ATTIC THEATRE : a Description of the 

Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances 
at Athens. Bv A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford and Classical 
lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 15s. net. 

HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES- 

Bv the Abb£ J. A. DUBOIS. Translated from the Author’s later French 
MS., and Edited, with Notes, Corrections, aud Biography, by HENRY 
K. BEAUCHAMP, with a Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. F. MAX 
MULLER, and a Portrait. 


Just Published. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES in INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 

THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.O.L. 

Pp. xl. -f 566, with a Portrait. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS on NATURAL THEO- 

LOC.Y and KTHtOS. By WILLIAM WALLACE. Edited with a 
Biographical Introduction, by EDWARD CAIRD. 


Now Ready, Fourth E iition of Vol. L f b.c. 59 to a.d. 1453. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous Maps, 

Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

Third Edition. Already published, 10s. 8d. each. 

Vol. II., 1463-1624. Vol. ILL, 1624-1793. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE. 

From the Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of Parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with European History. 
Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. Imperial 4to. Parts I.-XXI. To 
be completed in 30 Monthly Parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents of Part XXI. 

Map 52. THE NETHERLANDS. By Dr. Julius Fredericks. 

Map 74. SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ASIA MINOR, c. 1210. By 
Pro essor J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt D. 

Map 88. EUROPEAN COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES AFTER the 
PEACE of UTRECHT '1713). By Hugh E. Egbrton, M.A. 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY: being a New 

English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

Double Section . HEEL-HOD. Price 6s. 

New Part . H-HOD. Price 12s. 6d. 

Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


Pp. 598, post 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d. 

CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. According to the 

Text of Emmanuel Hoffmann 'Vienna, 1896). Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE STOCK. 

“The writer carries lightly an enormous burden o* erudition in ancient 
history, and in classical antiquities, and makes exact scholarship attractive by 
a clear and interesting style. '— Scotsman. 


Pp. lx. -+- 642, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Facsimile, price 21s. 

P. OVIDI NASONIS HEROIDES. With the Greek 

Translation of Pantiles. Edited by the late ARTHUR PALMER, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasg.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. 


Just Published, pp. xii. 4- 222, stiff covers, 3s. 

HERMAN PASSAGES for UNPREPARED TRANS- 

LATIOX. For the Use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other 
Exami tations. Selected and Arranged by EDUARD KHRKE, formerly 
Master of M idem Languages in Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Dedham, Essex; and from 1976-1996 in King Edward’s School, Bath. 


KING ALFRED’S OLD ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS, de Oonao- 

latione Philonophiae. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, aod Glossary, by W. J. SEDGKFIELD, M.A. [Immediately. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free on application. 


SWAN SONNEXSCHEIN & CO. 


SIB JAMES RAMSAY’S NEW WORE. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND: 

TWELVE CENTURIES OF BRITISH HISTORY (B.C. 55—A D. 1154). 


By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 

2 vols., Maps and Illustrations. large Svo, 2-1 s. 

"Almost overwhelmed as we have been of late with English histories, one 
cannot deny that there was room for a work of this character— indeed, that it 
was really needed. It is no less welcome than convenient to find the history of 
these twelve centuries recorded on a uniform scale in the compass of a thousand 
pages by a writer who has striven t*> master all our latest know let l ge, and to 
incorporate with due acknowledgment the results of historical research. 

r Atheiueum. 

41 It is very likolv indeed to become an indispensable text-book f >r the next 
generation of historical students. For the serious students of British history 
to-day, this work will serve to mark the extent of the new knowledge which 
has been won for them bv the historical workers of the last thirty years. The 
Foundations of England * is, in fact, a masterly precis of all the mo«»t valuable 
results which the careful analysis of original sources by the many historic 
workers of the last thirty years has revealed, and that not in the lorm of a 
mere catalogue raisonute, but of a narrative at once continuous, uniform, and 
consistent.”— Literature. ... ... , 

41 Tnis tine and magisterial work . ...broad in view, interes.ing in perusal, 
and encyclopedic in information.”— Notes and Queries. . . 

•• A masterpiece of learned research, and a monument of untiring labour. 
The book stands by itself, and supplies, in ons clear, connected, verified, and 
authoritative record, the knowledge for which the student without it must 
ransack a whole library of histories, studies, researches, and works of specialists. 
The book compels admiration as history pure and simple. A work of m- 
oom parable val ue. ’ ’—Scots man. 


SECOND IMPRESSION of ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes 

and its Failures. Pp. 410, 7s. 6d. f t w 

*• A very charming account of the great leading discoveries of the century. -Jim**. We 
hare seld-mi read a m ire ooiiuicmlicusaud lumjimusao miut of the great scientific discoveries 
which entitle this century to he called ‘wouderful. — Iteihutasfcr (razttte. The book, not 
of the hour, but of the whole year."— London Review. 

MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. 

ANGELS’ WINGS : a Series of Essays on Art and 

its Relation to Life. With l> Full-Page Piatee. Square crown Svo. 

elegantly bound, 6s. _ . , 

rowt-T.: Attaint Democracy i Warner, Millet. Whitman!- Amrel. Wines-Natiirr and 

Realism - The Human Hedy m Relation to Ait-Tra.lltiun-P.iavcnlion and the .. 

Individual lmi.re«.i..u-li.-ethoveii and hi. L*rlierSoua;n§-lLi# Later b..nnta. nudhym- 
Iihonit'B -The Art of Life—Manners as a line Art—Tue hmiiiliUeatl'iu ot Life—Tin Return 
to Nature. 

A REALLY POPULAR SCHOLARLY LIFE. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Clara 

T8GHUDI. 7s. 6d. 41 , „ , 4 , „. . 

“Written in such a bright and natural manner that it must lx* carefully kept from High- 
School ^irls until the Christ nut* holidays. E^entiallv a look to give to a cultured woman as 
a birthday pr scut."— kic. " There are dram.iti s Mree and insight in every paragraph, 
and an unerring percent on of the interesting. Absolutely imp-irtul. For dram itn: inten¬ 
sity, combined with judicial fairness and keea-sighted sympathy, it would be hard to beat 
this biography ."—Pall Mull (JacUUt. 

A HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. By Prof. E 

DAENDLIKER. Translated by E. SALISBURY. With 2 Coloured 
Mips 7s 6d [This day. 

A comiireliensive but concise History of Switzerland from the period of the Most Ancient 
Races to 1«74. The Translator has been engaged f;»r several years upon the tiwiss Stale 
Papers in H.M. Public Record OHioe. The Author adds a new Preface. 


By 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 

THE EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE. 

S. O. ADDY, M.A. With 12 Illustrations. 4s. 0d. 

NOVEL BY MRS. MAYNE REID. 

GEOBGE MARKHAM : a Romance of the West 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

SENEX: a Novel By Alice A. Clowes. 3s. 6d. 

"An entertaining story, pleasantly written, of a young lady of position, who falls in love 
with a good-looking nut.*."— W'wklu ,Sim. " The book is naturally and pleasantly written, 
and its sentiment is always healthy."—-Scotsman. 

RODBERTUS—OVERPRODUCTION and GRISES. 

Translated, with Introduction, by Professor JOHN B. CLARK. 2a. 0d. 

[Social Science Series. Vol. 92. 

A CENTURY of VACCINATION and WHAT IT 

TEACHES. By W. BOOTT TEBB. M.A., M.D. (Oamb..;. On. 

" For the anti-vaccination side we recommeud this book. which covers the whole nela ot 
the present cent ury, aud is both inst ructive and readable."— v Herald. 

STUDIES in LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECTS. By 

C. E. PLUMPTRE. 6s. Yanini, Roger Bacon. Bruno, and the Obscurer 
Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance; Thackoray, Lowell, Dean 
Ramsay, &c. . , 

“The uutli >r writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound common sense on many and 
varied subjects."— Journal of Education. 

A HISTORY of SOUTH AMERICA. By An 

AMERICAN. Translated from the Spanish by A. D. JON EL 8vo, 
10s. 6(1. [Shortly. 

THE SANATORIA of the WORLD. By F. R. 

WALTERS, M.D. Fully Illustrated. Largo Svo. [ Shortly. 


HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York. 


SWAN SONNEXSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOK8, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. _ 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

N6w fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 

_DULAU & CO., 37, Souo 8ql'ark,_Londo:<, W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

T7VRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 

X 1 EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. - A comprehensive 
CATALOGUE (with a Prefatory Note) containing the clief- 
dNruvres of the best Eighteenth Century French Artists and 
Engravers.—J. Peakson A Co , 5, Pall Mall Place. 


f > OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

it (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.S.I. 

THUR8D4Y. lfith JANUARY, at 8 p.m., at ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Chariug Cross, the following Paper will be 
read 

"THE EARLY HISTORY of DOUBLE MONASTERIES " 
by Miss MARY BATESON. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115. 8t. Martin’s Lane. W.C. 


R 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT. January 17th, at 3 o'clock.—Profi-snor 
E. KAY I ANKKSTKK. M A..LL.D.. F.R.S.—FI RST of TKX 
LECTURES on "THE MORPHOLOGY of the MuLLUSCA." 
One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, J^arAPY 19th. at 3 o’clock —A. HENRY 
SAVAGE LAN DOR, K»q.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
>n “TIBET and the TIBETANS.” Hulf-a-Guiuea. 

SATURDAY. J am amt 21st. at 3 o'clock.—Sir ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL MACKENZIE. M us. Doe.—FI RST «.r THREE 
LECTURES on (D “LISZT”; (2) “TSCHAIKoWSKY (3) 
“BRAll.MS.** (With Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations.) 
Half-a-Guiuea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season (Christmas to 
Mid.«ummer), Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY EVENING, January 20th. at 9o’clock.—Professor 
DEWAR, if.A., LL.D.. F.R.S., on " LIQUID HYDROGEN.” 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-claas 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., baveepecially-built Rotary and other fust Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and speciall.v-built 
Machine* for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24. or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities unon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Te lepone 651 21. T elegraph ** Africanism, London."_ 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH begs to announce that he has commenced 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of MSS., and will be 
glad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amberley 
House. Norfolk Street, Strand. __ 

f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
-Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French. Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
'otter, to D. O. Dallas. 8. Furnival Street. London. F..C. _ 

r I Vi RE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

X done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, ,_MJm E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent N.W._ _____ 

B ooks.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED^Please state want*. Our Kipling Note- 
Book (6d.) now ready.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights. 2 vols., 
1882. 21s. offered.— Holland Co., Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


B ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in Fine 

• Condition.—CATALOGUE (80), illustrated with 21 
reproductions of unique books, or remarkable historical 
bindings— J Pkahson A Co., 6. Pall Mall Place. __ 


T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC BOOKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the Manager. University Press, 
Limited. Watford, London _ 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. i5. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
74) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


BSTABL1BBEP 1M1. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Laue, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVING8 DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest moutkly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS I*ER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIVE SHILLINGS PKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK.with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCltOFT, Manager. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

1JNIVER8ITY_OF SYDNEY. 

PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the alcove j*ositlon from 
University Graduates under 35 'ears of age. Salary. £yoO per 
annum. Pension, £4on per annum on retirement, under certain 
conditions, after 20 years’ service. Duties to comim-uce on 
1st .luue. 1*99. £lu0 al owed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Particulars of conditions of api»>iutmeut, duties. Ac., can lw 
obtained from Sir Daniki. Cooper. Bart . G.C.M.G . Acting 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street. West¬ 
minster. London, 8 W., t-o whom applications, stating age and 
accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, 
must be 6eut not later than 18th February. 1899. 


fTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

U GOW ER STREET, W.C. 


LONDON, 


EVENING LECTURES. 

The COURSE o( SIX LECTURES on "The POETRY of 
ROISERT DROWNING." hy the Rev. ,'TOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A., LLll., will heyin on THURSDAY. J.sc.Rr 
MtTii, nt H.rsu p.m. Fee for the Course, ins. tkl For particulars 
and tickets, apply (enclosing remittance) to T. GREGORY 
FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 


^RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 

HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
Salary, £350, with prospect of increases according to the success 
of the School. 

Ardroxsan being a he 1th resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a 
most desirable place of residence, it is expected that the 
Academy (which is to be enlarged immediately) will offer 
attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
may, if ho desires to have Boarders, thereby increase his 
Emoluments. 

Duties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to bo lodged with James Cook. Esq., Clerk to 
the School Board, Ardropsan. Ayrshire, along with Eight 
Printed Copies ot Testimonials, by the 15th February, 1S99. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in September. 1H99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Api>oiutments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department. Indian Htate Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 
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Just Published. Price Is., i»er post Is. 4d. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


London: | Manchester: 

Macmillan & Co. | J. E. Coknisu. 


C HATEAU de TESPERANCE, LADY 

MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTHORS and ARTISTS, situated in a must beautiful part 
of the South of France, NOW OPEN.—Full particulars to be 
hail from the Hon. Ladt Murray, Villa \ ictoria, Cannes, 
France. 


QPANI8H and PORTUGUESE.—A Literary 

I-ndy and Authoress, felly conversant with Spanish 
Literature, Ancient and Mudern. DESIRES TRANSLATIONS 
COMPILATIONS, or WORK of RESEARCH in the above 
languages.— Ml.na, care of W. J. Cahill, Esq., 9, Agar Street. 
Strand, W.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL*. 

COLET COURT. LONDON, W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be mad** to the Head Master, Mr. J. Brwshkx, 
M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, t'xford. 

During the last School Year 2] Paulines gained Scholarships. 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admm- 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Duriug the last thirteen 
years 250 open fcholarshipa have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898. there were 88 Boys In St. Paul's who 
had gained an Oxford and i '/.rubridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who h*d< 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these snccenes hadi 
received their earlv education at Colet Court. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

On TUESDAY NEXT. No. 387.—JANUARY, 1899. 

8vo, price 6s. 

I. THE UNREST in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

II. BU It Nt-.In.NES: HIS ETHICS and ART. 

III. STONEW ALL JACKSON. 

IV. PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

V. THE WRITING.-* of WAGNER. 

VI. SLAVERY in MODERN SCOTLAND. 

VII. SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 

VIII. PI.l' N K ET and CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

IX. THE REFORM of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 

X. RECENT SPORTING ADVENTURE in the OLD 
WORLD. 

XI. THE UNITED 8TATE8 as a MILITARY POWER. 

XII. SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN and the AMERICAN. 
REVOLUTION. 

London: Longmans, Greek A Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN,. 
RUSSIAN, and SPANI8H BOOK8. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for weekly exchange of Booka- 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriace. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia 
end poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.\ 

Bent Gratia and post free to any address. 

The List contain, i POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, 8POHT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIBNGB, and FICTION. Also NSW Mid SURPLUS 
Copies of FRBNCB, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANIBH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited 

30-34, New Oxford Street; 241, Brompton Bowl, B.W.;. 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


200,000 cop IES^HAVE^ B EEN 

BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles and Kxercises, wiih a Copious Selec¬ 
tion of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for 
Rending and Recitation. Roxburgh binding, 610- 
pages, price 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says“ Far the best of the many 
books of the kind." 

LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; op, FIRST 

STEPS to FRENCH CONVKR8ATION. By F. 
GRAND1NEAU, formerly French Master to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 50 Woodcuts. Sixtieth- 
Edition. Cloth, Is. Od. 

DER KLEINE LEHRER ; op, FIRST STEPS 

to GERMAN CONVERSATION. On the plan 
of "I 0 Petit Precepteur.” Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Londox: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E C. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 
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You hardly realiie that it is medioine, when talcing 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, they are very small; no 
bad effects ; all troubles from torpid liver are relieved 
by their nee. 


Take one of Carter’s Little Liver Pills after eating: 
it will relieve dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and 
vigour to the system. They make one feel as though 
life was worth living. 


Constipation, which gives rise to many graver 
troubles, is cured and prevented by Carter’s Little 
Liver Pilla. Small pill, small dose, small nrioe. Of 
all Chemists, 1/1). Each phial oontains 40 Pills. 


You can't help liking Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 
they are so very small and their action is so perfect. 


By Capt. CODflAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “ Capt. 
Godman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modem methods of warfare." 


Frontispiece. 

198 pp. 

Price 3e. 6d. 

London : 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


Sozoderma combines all the advantages of an 
ideal antiseptic with those other properties 
which adapt it for popular use. 


Used in the bath. It eradicates every germ of disease, 
and imparts to the skin a velvety softness and snowy 
whiteness attainable by no other means. 


AOREEABLE. 

SALUTARY. 


The baslo principle of Soiodorma is chemically 
pare Thymol, an Invaluable antiseptio known 
to tho entire medical profession. 

In boxes of Three Tablets, price is. 6d. 
HALL ft RUCKER, 46, Holborn Viaduct, K.C. 
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Pure ahd Frag ram 


Used on the Tooth-brusH 


every morning makes all the difference 
between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good 
teeth and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow 
teeth. It sweetens the breath and gives 
colour to the gums. 


Complete in Toilet Caee, 2a. M. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 
























Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


Chemists Bat Stores. 


COLGATE'S SHAVING STICK* very 

neutral and has just the right delicacy of perfume. 
As it is never left in a moist mug or dish, it can 
have an excess of iemulcent ingredients not possible 
in coke soap. It has also special qualitiee for soften¬ 
ing the beard. There is real comfort in its use, and 
it is pleasantly refreshing in its after-effects. 


If 3 doses fail to cure any 
headache, no matter how caused, > 

send the bottle to EMERSON DRUG 
CO., Ltd., 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, 
and the price will be at once refunded. 
Sizes l»Jd. and 2s. 3d. 


The Academy. 




h _ ALEXANDER A BHKPHEARD, Innale Printing Work*. Chancery Lane; Published lor the Proprietor by 
Printed by AWsaA^u PETER GEORGS ANDREWS. 43, Chancery Lane. W.C. 


Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer 


RED 

WHITE 

■ 

1 

■ 

FREN 

, Delicious 

& BLUE 

OH COFFEE. 

for Breakfast op After Dinner. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

PEATMOOR 

Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 

Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


Emerson’s Bromo - Seltzer is an Ideal restorative saline, always 
efficacious, and affording instant relief to men and women suffer¬ 
ing from Nervous Headache, Sick Headache, Biliousness, Brain-fag, 
ort he effect of late hours. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollern. 


NERVOUS 


HEADACHE 
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.flsiEST Boots in the World. 


KAKK. 


Patentees of P ANN US CORIUM BOOTS, 

■ 'hich for persons Buffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tendemesB, offer the greatest amount of oomfort, and give 
IMMEDIATE belief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

gents for “K” Waterproof and “Adapted” Boots. 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 

HALlT dT~SONS, Ltd., 

-7, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of 8t. Helen's Plaoe). 
•53, STRAND , W .C. (Next Lyceum). 

5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (Opposite Shacklewell Lane). 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

(SELECT TRADE) 

FOR THE COVER PACES ONLY 

of Hcat>em\> should be sent not 
later than Wednesday night to 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


TERMS, &.C., ON APPLICATION. 


Digitized by 


% literary Then . . . 


Fit the Norton Door Check and Spring 
to your study door! 


“IT IS ALMOST HUMAN.”. 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn. 


Supplied everywhere. 
Price from 18s. 6d. . 
Full particulars . . 


Used on the tooth-brush every morning makes 
all the difference between pretty teeth and ugly 
teeth, good teeth and bad teeth, white teeth and 
yellow teeth. It sweetens the breath and gives 
colour to the gums. 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUQH8, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

Mb. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, S.E. 

CONGREVE'S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at Is. lid., 2s. 9d„ 
4s. fld., 11s., and 22s. 


Complete in Toilet Cane, 2s. 6d 


It acts silently . . 
it acts perfectly . . 
It is not unsightly . 
It abolishes draughts 
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CROWNED BY THE ENGLISH “ACADEMY” 

TALES OF UNREST. By Joseph conrad. 


What the Critics say 

OP 

MR. CONRAD’S STYLE. 


Uniform with “Tales of Unrest.” 

ALMAYER’S FOLLY. 

“This startling, unique, splendid book.” 

Mr. T. P. O'Cojtnok, M.P. 

AN OUTCAST OF 

THE ISLANDS. 

“A work of extraordinary force and charm.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ A book showing a mastery of graphic description.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


What 

the Critics say 


OF 

“TALES 

OF UNREST.” 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 6s. 

11 The name of Hr. Joseph Conrad ie new to ui. but it appears to us as if he might 
become the Kipling of the Malay Arohipelago.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. Conrad's characters are almost without exception entirely fresh and unfamiliar, 
but instinct with vitality.”— Atherueun. 

“ A keen student of the subtleties and wayward oontradiotions of individual char¬ 
acter. Mr. Conrad’s oommand of English is equal to his insight into human nature. His 
diction is round and picturesque ; we can best describe his style by oalling it mellow.” 

Academy. 

“.The dreamy pathos of his scenes, his power of revealing natural beauty, and the 

delioaoy of his style, convince me that in him we have a poetic novelist of uncommon 
promise.”— Sketch. 

“ Clamour ! That is Joseph Conrad.”— Star. 

“ We get the impression of tremendous strength.In many plaoes Mr. Conrad’s 

expression is magnifloent.”— Black and White. 

“ The most artistic story is 1 Ths Idiots.’ It is terrible in its simple, poignant pathos." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ Reveal much snbtle power of emotional analysis, and great skill in descriptive 
writing.”— Bradford Observer. 

“ His figures are real flesh and blood drawn to the life.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ ‘ Karain ’ is a little masterpiece in its way.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“At onoe dreamy and forceful, poetic and picturesque.”— Globe. 

“ A quintet of stndiee refreshingly original, and highly entertaining." 

China Telegraph. 

“ In ‘ Karain ’ and ‘ An Outpost of Progress ’ Mr. Conrad shows the hand of a master.” 

Truth. 


HEAVY JANUARY 23rd. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE NEW ANTIGONE.” 

THE TWO STANDARDS 

By W. BARRY, D.D 

Crown 8vo, green doth, fis. 

THE AUTHOR OP “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS." 

THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
DEAN SWIFT. 

Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Honorary Fellow of Pombroke College, Oxford. 

Illustrated. Demy 8ro, cloth, 12s. 

SECOND EDITION OP 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LEWIS CARROLL 

(Rev. C. L. DODGSON). 

By S. D. COLIINGWOOD. 

Nearly 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A biography at once restrained yet sympathetic .. One reads it with the 

keenest pleasure.”— Daily Graphic. 

“The book will be welcome to every lover of ‘ Alice.’ "—Morning Post. 


“ THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS.” 

THE ANNALS of MONT BLANC: a Monograph. 

By C. E. MATHEWS. Map. 6 Photogravures, and many other Illustra¬ 
tions and Faesimiles. 21e. net. 

“ This will be a book precious, not only to mountaineers, but to all lovers of 
Switzerland”— Daily Chronicle. 

*• The fullest and most useful account of this famous mountain that has yet 
been written in English.”— Daily Mail. 

“This charmingly written and beautifully illustrated bcok tells us all that is 
to be told about Mont Blanc. "—Glasgow Deraid. 

LIFE of MAN on the HIGH ALPS. Studies made 

on Monte Rota. From the Italian of ANGELO MOSSO. Numerous 
Illustrations and Diagrams. (Moth, 21s. 

“.a most absorbing and interesting book, which has made an epoch in 

physiology, and is yet full of literary charm for those who love the mountains.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

A CONTEMPORARY OF GARIBALDI. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a VETERAN By 

General ENRICO DELLA ROCCA. Portrait. Translated by MrP. 
JANET ROSS. Cloth, 218. Contains much Personal Matter about Louis 
Napoleon. Cavour, Garibaldi, and the Savoy Princes. 

“A work of International interest.charmingly and pathetically written.” 

“One of the most absorbing books of the season.”— Truth. f Standard. 

AMONG TBE MAN-EATERS. 

THROUGH NEW GUINEA and other CANNIBAL 

COUNTRIES. By Cnptaiu H. CAY LEY-WEBSTER. With Map, 100 
Illustrations, chiefly from I’hotographs taken by the Author, and Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 21s. 

“ A genial and thrilling account of wanderings in the darkest places of the 
earth.”— Academy 

“A most interesting book of travel ami adventnro in New Guinea and the 
South Pacific Islands.” Out lank. 

“The publisher may fairly l>o congratulated on the manner in which the 
work has been issued it is as artistic in production as it is absorbing to road.” 

St. James's Budget. 


READY JANUARY 30th. 

THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.- New Volume. With Frontispiece, ns. 

LORD CLIVE. By Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. 

EUPHORION: being Studies of the Antique and the Mediaeval in the 

Renaissance. By YERNON LEE. Firth Edition. Crown 6vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

“ Delightful and scholarly.The bock indeed is fascinating throughout.”— Graphic. 


THE LAST DAYS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: New Details 

from Unpublished Documents. By Dr. GUIDO til AG I. Illustrated. Fine Edition. 10s. 6d. 

“Dr. Biagi's book is one which all collectors of Shelley-li'erature should add to their libraries .”—Daily Xews. 


THE STORY OF THE MA TiONS.— New Edition. Fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5p. 

CARTHAGE; or, The Empire of Africa. By Professor Alfred J. Church, 

** A masterly outline, with vigorous touches in detail hero and there.”— Guardian. 

“Told with admirable L.cidity.”— Observer. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEYOND TUB PALE.** 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fis. 

INFATUATION. 

By B. M. CROKER, 

Author of “ Diana Barrington,” Ac. 

“Clever all through.”— World. 

Demy 8 yo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6<1. 

SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 

By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 

WITH 03 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 

“ This delightful volume .*’—Daily News. 

SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 

BESANT. With Etching by F. S. Walker, and 
118 Illustrations by Percy Wadham and others. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

“ Pew men know so much about London, old or new. 
as Sir Walter Besanfc, and still fewer can tell what 
they do know with such delightful freshness and 
vivacity. ‘South London’ is iho latest product of 
his pen, and a very interesting piece of work it is.” 

_ Llack and White. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir 

WALTER BPS A NT. With 144 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ ‘ Fifty Years Ago * is not a novel, but it is doing it 
but scant justice to say that it is more amusing than 

many novels.The book is enriched with a very in* 

teresting and complete series of portraits.” 

Saturday Review. 

A RED BRIDAL. By William 

WESTAI.L, Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 
Crown bvo, cloth, gilt top, €s. 

“A good piece of work, which will be read with 
interest by all who love a good story.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of 

London Life. By J. DODSWORTH BRAY- 
SHAW. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“All these stories—the comic no less than the 
pathetic—are compact of real observation and genuine 
humanity.”— Echo. 

A NEW SOCIETY STORY- 

On January 26th, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Clamour of the Impossible. 

AX IMPROBABILITY. 

_By COSMO HAMILTON. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. each. 

MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 

w. E. NORRIS. [Jo*. 28. 

GIDEON FLEYOE. By H. W 

LUCY - [Jan. 28. 

A QUEER RACE. By William 

WKbTALL, Author of “ Red Ryvington.” 

WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 

5* ^YNN LINTON, Author of “Patiicia 
Kemball.” 

THE COMPLETE ART of FIRE- 

WORK-MAKING. By THOMAS KENTISH. 
Vt ith 267 Illustrations. 

ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS 

By ALFRED RIMMER. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 

THE SHADOW of a CRIME. 

By HALL CAINB. POPULAR EDITION 
uniform with tho THE DEEMSTER. Medium 
ovo, 8d.; cloth. Is. 

On Jan. 23. A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8<1. 

CHAUCER for SCHOOLS. With 

the Story of His Times and His Work. Bv Mrs. 
, H -, ;*• HAW LIS, Author of “Chaucer for 
Children. With 2 Illustrations. 

London: CHATTO & WINDITS, 

111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Will lx? published on 21st inst., demy 8vo, cloth, with 
an elaborate Introduction and Notes, and a Plate, 
price 10s. Od. net. 

CREATION MYTHS OF 

PRIMITIVE AMERICA 

In RELATION to the RELIGIOUS HISTORY and 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT of MANKIND. 

By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 

Author of “ Mjths and Folk-Talcs of Ireland,” Ac. 

It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word 
for word by Mr. Curtin from Indiana who know no 
religion or language but their own, and roanv ol 
whom had not wen a white man until they "had 
attained years of maturity. 

Now ready. Price fls. 6d. 

AN OUTLINE OP THE 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE 
of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

With Chronological Tables for tho History of the 
Israelites, rliI other Aids to the Explanation of 
the Old Testament. 

By E. KAUTZSCH, 

Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 
Reprinted from the “Supplement to the Translation 
of the Old Testament." 

Edited by the AUTHOR. 

Translated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.Lit., M.A., Ac. 

Then* is no one who with open mind will read the book and 
not be hitter f..r it. — Scotsman. 

could W m«>re admirable than the arrangement of 
the Outline. - Leaminglni ( hrunicle 
" Ab to matter, it id the work of a scholar who is not afraid of 
result* suggested by fair research, but wlm never grasps at 
novelties merely for the sake of originality. In style and 
anguage the book reads more like an original than a trans¬ 
lation ; an original. Urn, which in its terseness of expression has 
escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in the 
wntiugs of the author’s country."— Church baittte. 

WILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

14. Hk\R lETTA StIIKET, CcTEITT GaRDKE, LONDON ; 

20, Son* Fkkdlkick StHKtT, EniVBDRGK ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxeord. 


THE ENGLISH 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

TheNATIVE TRIBES of CENTRAL 

AU8TRALTA. By BALDWIN SPENCER, M.A., 
and F. J. GILLKN, Special Magistrate and Sub- 
Protector of the Aborigines, Alice Springs, Booth 
Australia. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
_ bvo, 2 1s. net. 

NEW EDITION NOW READY. 

GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA 

1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the 
Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s super¬ 
vision. From original Letters and Documents. 
Edited bv GKO HOE BIRKBKCK HILL, D.C.L., 
LL.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
Thirtieth Thousand. 

A FLEET in BEING: Notes of 

Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. Crown 
8vo, sewed, Is. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Forty-third Thousand.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DAY'S WORK. 

MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

THE FOREST LOVERS: a 

Romance. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

Literature .—" Entrancing — We feel that for oncea thorough 
BucccsB iu literature liaa Oven achieved." 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow,” Ac., Ac. 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 

THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 

a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE. 

*•* Upwards of \0,000 copies have been sold in America 
Standard .—" We have not read so pleasant a book of iu kind 
for a long time." 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 

N AUG TITAN. 

_ “ It in rarely that such a work of art in literature as 

‘ Selah Harrison ’ conus to cheer the soul of the reviewer with 
accurate delicacy of touch, serious motive, and mingled pathos 
and humour. l>oth of a high quality.** 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

fixtardUiH. Decidedly clever ami original." 

Satunla;/ Review .—A 'igorou* bit of unrmiion_A genuine 

tale; nor does the interest dag to the end." 


_ . — » "VI IIUI » VIH IUICI ™ III lll« tun, 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 


No. 53. JANUARY. Royal Hvo. price 5s. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINKK. lU'.h., LL !»., Fellow of 
Merton College. Oxford ; and 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M A., Ph D . Fellow of Magdalen 
lullege ami Lecturer in Diplomatic in the 
University of Oxford. 

1. Articles. 

METHODS of E.IRLV CHURCH HISTORY. Bv the 
Kev. A. t. Headi.am. 

THE BEdlNNINtiS of WESSEX. By W H. Snvrxs... 
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The Literary Week. 

When* comparatively new books are issued at sixpence 
it is clear that the revolution in the book trade has begun. 
Two of the successes of last year are about to be published 
at that price—Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Forest Lovers and 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum. The 
publisher who first issues a new book by a popular author 
at a shilling, or even two shillings, will reap the reward of 
his enterprise. 


A com tax y has been formed, with a capital of a million 
sterling, to acquire the publications of Sir William Ingram, 
including the Illustrated London News, the Sketch, and the 
Penny Illustrated Paper. Sir William Ingram will be the 
chairman of the company, but it is not correct that the 
company will be known by his name. It will be called 
“The Illustrated London News, Ltd.” 


The Edinburgh Review deals in its January number with 
the first volume of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s American 
Revolution. This is unusually quick, for the book has 
been out only a few days. The explanation, of course, is 
that the history and the review are both published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 


Tiie Quarterly Review, which some months ago dealt 
summarily with the principal poets of the day, now 
examines the claims of the poetesses. The survey begins 
with Joanna Baillie, of whom good is spoken. Then come 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, and Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte. The modern school begins with Christina Rossetti, 
“ greatest of woman poets,” and these names follow: 
Augusta Webster, Harriett Hamilton King, Constance 
Naden, Adelaide Ann Procter, Mathilde Blind, Jean 
Ingelpw, E. Nesbit, Madame Darmesteter, Mrs. Meynell, 
and Amy Levy. Each of the foregoing is considered by 
the Quarterly Reviewer with some degree of attention. 


< >ttiers are then merely named : Mrs. Norton and Eliza 
Cook, Letitia Landon and Mrs. Pfeiffer, Katharine 
Tynan and Mrs. Radford, Lady Wilde and M. B. 
Smedloy, Violet Fane, Graham R. Tomson, Mrs. Piatt, 
L. N. Little, Mrs. Margaret Woods, and Isa Blagden 
and Isa Craig-Knox. Having gone so far in enumeration, 
we wonder why the reviewer ever stopped. There are 
names here of whom we know nothing ; there are names 
not here—Louisa Shore’s, for example—with real claims 


Price Threepence 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


Last week we wrote of the boy-poet. This week comes 
a girl-poet, who is more advanced than he, in that a 
volume from her pen is already published : Songs of Greater 
Britain (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes). The girl-poet 
is Miss Cicely Fox Smith. Siie is a Manchester resident, 
and her age is sixteen. Her subject is patriotism, and her 
inspiration is largely Mr. Kipling; but she lias little 
thoughts of her own, and a true ear for music. Here is a 
specimen : 

And now, when battle dr.iweth nigh, 

’Neath modern culture’s slight veneer, 

The Briton feels his heart beat high, 

Showing that Viking blood is here. 

And another: 

The sweep of English uplands, 

The sigh of English trees, 

The laugh of English rivers, 

Or breath of English breeze; 

The scent of purple clover 

Off English meadows blown — 

These, these to me are dearest, 

For they are England’s own. 

Not bad for sixteen. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s story, The Quest of the Golden Girl, 
has been adapted by its author for the stage. It will he 
produced shortly with a musical accompaniment, after the 
manner of plays with the word “ girl ” in the title. 


Another American change of title. Mr. Canton’s 
Child's Book of Saints —which, unhappily, must have 
frightened as many purchasers as it attracted—was called 
by its ingenious American publisher W. V.'s Golden 
Legend. 

A circular issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
New York, states that the American Bookman has now a 
circulation of 13,500. 


More than one correspondent misread our original 
undertaking, made in November last, with regard to the 
mention of Omar Khayyam. Our actual promise was to 
abstain from reference to him for a month : as a matter 
of fact, six weeks elapsed before his name appeared 
again in these columns. Yet Mr. Arthur Bryant writes : 

You threatened to ignore that fragrant name, 

The Lover of the Itose and gracious Vine ; 

He, pitying, smiles and will not stoop to blame : 

Look, Sir, and blush, upon page 39, 
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Me. Thomas Nelson Page, the author of Red Rock , a 
novel which America is now reading avidly, and which Mr. 
Heinemann has just published here, has put to it a very 
charming preface on the courtesies and ceremonials that 



obtained in the South 
“ before the war.” 
He writes: 


MB. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Antiquated, you say P 
Provincial ? Do you, 
young lady, observe 
Miss Thomasia the next 
time she enters a room, 
or addresses a servant; 
and do you, young air, 
polished by travel and 
contact with the most 
fashionable — second - 
class — society of two 
continents, watch Gene¬ 
ral Legaie and Dr. Cary 
when they meet Miss 
Thomasia, or greet the 
apple - woman on the 
comer, or the waggoner on the road. What an air sud 
denly comes in with them of old courts and polished halls, 
when all gentlemen wore swords to defend their honour, 
and bowed low before all ladies. What an odour, as it 
were, of those gardens which Watteau painted, floats in as 
they enter! Do not you attempt it. You cannot do it. 
You are thinking of yourself, they of others and the 
devoirs they owe them. You are republican and brought 
up to consider yourself “ as good as any, and better than 
most.” Sound doctrine for the citizen, no doubt; but it 
spoils the bow. Even you, Miss or Madam, for all your 
silks and satins, cannot do it like Miss Thomasia. You are 
imitating the duchess you saw once, perhaps, in Hyde 
Park. The duchess would have imitated Miss Thomasia. 
You are at t est an imitation; Miss Thomasia is the reality. 
Do not laugh at her or call her provincial. She belongs to 
the realm where sincerity dwells and the heart still rules— 
the lealm of old-time courtesy and high breeding, and you 
are the real provincial. It is a wide realm, though; and 
some day, if Heaven be good to you, you may reach it. 
But it must be by the highway of Sincerity and Truth. 
No other road leads there. 


We reproduce Mr. Page’s portrait from the American 
Bookman. 


Some interesting notes on words were made by Dr. 
Murray in his remarks on his great New English Dictionary 
at the meeting of the Philological Society last week. The 
work, by the way, has now reached “ Hod.” The section 
Hy, it seems, was lost for some time and then found 
intact, but the MS. for Pa and Pe, after being missing for 
twelve years, came to light, in a seriously depleted condi¬ 
tion, in a stable in county Cavan. For sustained 
difficulty no letter in the alphabet equals H. Speaking 
afterwards of the origins of words, Dr. Murray said that, 
although “hunchback” was found in the second quarto 
of Richard III., no use of the word “hunch” alone can 
be found by any of his assistants earlier than 1804. Prof. 
Skeat, who spoke afterwards, made a statement which 
will not, we trust, be resented by those who attempted last 
week’s Prize Competition. “ Bishop Codrington,” he said, 


“ had told of certain savages who amused themselves on 
occasions by deliberately attempting to coin words, which 
were accepted or rejected by their fellows.” 


Anotheb new word. A correspondent who has been 
reprimanded for using the word “replaced” when the 
context demanded the word “ supplanted,” suggests 
“supplaced” as a compromise. 


New words have been exercising other people beside 
the members of the Philological Society. The ladies and 
gentlemen at Bam urn’s, whom it has been customary to 
describe as freaks, met together on Sunday to decide upon 
a less objectionable term. After much consideration of 
proposals from all parts of the country, they settled upon 
“ Prodigies ”—the suggestion of Canon Wilberforce and 
the Bearded Lady. Some of the rejected words were: 
Ambiguities, Abnormals, Anomalies, Caprices, Differen¬ 
tials, Dilemmas, Deviations, Erratics, Nature’s Exceptions, 
Fantasts, Inexplicables, Naturals, Oddities, Originalities, 
Pranks, Problematics, Bandoms, Sports, Human Speciali¬ 
ties, Uniques, Unusuals, Uncertainties, Variants, Vagaries, 
Wonders, Whims, God’s Curios, and Human Marvels. 


Apbopos of Human Marvels, it is told, we believe in 
Edmund Yates’s Recollections, that Mr. Herman Merivale, 
the dramatist, once found himself mentioned in a Swiss 
Visitors’ List as “ Human Marvel and family.” 


The danger of making jokes is no less pressing to-day 
than it was ages ago. One is still wise in erecting a 
number of sign-posts. We are incited to this reflection 
by the circumstance that the New York Critic takes a 
recent parody of Mr. Bernard Shaw in this paper to be 
a genuine utterance. The parody was part of a series 
called “ Mary Had a Little Lamb,” and some pains 
were taken to indicate that it was a parody. Yet the 
Critic says: “According to Mr. Shaw, ‘vegetarianism 
is the foundation of the finest intellectual dramas.’ 
He accuses Mary, of reverend memory, of having 
eaten her little lamb, and yet, so far as I know, 
there is nothing in history to prove this horrible accusa¬ 
tion. No lamb enters into the composition of his brain. 
Each of his plays was the inspiration of a different 
vegetable. ‘ I wrote,’ he says, ‘ Mrs. Warren's Profession 
on lentil soup, You Never Can Tell on beans ’ ”—and so 
forth. We will be more careful next time. 


We give this week a portrait of Gyp in her study. 
Gyp, who is in real life the Comtesse de Martel, has just 
been ordered to pay 5,000 francs damages for her libel 
upon M. Trarieux in Le Journal dun Orinchu. She has 
given notice of appeal, but we must confess, ungallant 
though it may sound, that we shall hope to see the judg¬ 
ment upheld, for the libel was a cruel one. Gyp has 
little need to touch politics; her subjects lie elsewhere, 
and no one can deal with them more wittily. If this little 
lesson sickens her of public affairs* we shall all profit. 
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GYP. 

From a Photograph by Domach ei CieParis . 


Ma. Swinburne's contribution to the Star'* Birthday 
Number—a most interesting compilation—took the form 
of a prologue to Cyril Tourneur’s “ Revenger’s Tragedy.” 
The Chronicle, in commenting thereon, made an amusing 
mistake. It conceived “ The Revenger’s Tragedy ” to be 
a forthcoming work by Mr. Swinburne himself, and 
remarked that if it kept up to the level of the prologue it 
would be “ a stormy affair indeed.” The play, we may 
inform the Chronicle, is a “ stormy affair,” and has been so 
for three hundred years. But perhaps our contemporary’s 
remark was only another “ humour test.” 


From the week’s prefaces. Mr. George Moore, in his 
introduction to Mr. Edward Martyn’s Heather Field and 
Maeve: 

In Ibsen are combined poet, philosopher, and dramatist 
in almost the same proportions as in Shakespeare, more 
than in Racine, Goethe, or Hugo. He is deficient only 
in the romantic spectacle which Shakespeare provides in 
abundance. Shakespeare alone amid dramatists was able 
to remain a poet for his pleasure while conceding booths 
and roundabouts to his audience for theirs. But the 
psychological drama does not admit of spectacle; that is 
why it fails on the stage. The explanation is a sad one, 
for if it be true we shall never possess a popular literary 
drama again. The psychological drama is the only possible 
literary drama in the nineteenth century. 


Nine-tenths of an actor’s life must be given up to rubbish; 
rubbish is the fare of the multitude, and it is the multitude 
that enables the actor to keep the roof over his head; but 
he should reserve a tenth part of his life for himself— for 
his art. All actors try to do this, for actors love their art; 
they talk about it incessantly, and never about their 
salaries; in this respect their attitude towards their art 
compares very favourably with that of authors towards 
theirs. 

Mr. Archer’s belief was that the goal could be 
reached by encouraging, with insincere praise, all work 
that seemed new, every play that seemed better than the 
last play; his attitude towards dramatic writing has, 
therefore, been one of benevolent insincerity. He has 
pursued this policy for twenty years, and he has only to 
hear the plays now running at the London theatres to be 
convinced that he has not “ educated ” the public taste. 

The divorce court has always been accepted by Mr, 
Archer as the symbol of thoughtfulness. 

The little story entitled Ships that Pass in the Night is 
not lofty in conception, not very profound, but it is 
wistful and true, and it therefore holds its own by the 
side of Don Quixote, On the Eve, and VEducation Senti * 
mentale. 

Incidentally we may remark that Mr. Martyn dedicates 
“ these two plays to George Moore, W. B. Yeats, and 
Arthur Symons.” Problem: how will they divide the 
spoil? 
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Fro 1 tho week’s dedications. The Tale of Archais, by 
“ A Gentleman of the University of Cambridge ” : 

TO 

TIIE WHITE MAID3 OF ENGLAND 
TUTS TALE OF GREECE 
IS 

DEDICATED. 

Sonnets, by C. T. M. : 

DEDICATED 

TO 

A WOMAN 

WITHOUT A HEART. 

The first sonnet begins : 

The swell of love doth force this song from me 
As mountain billows force asunder land. 

A sonnet is not a song; but no matter. 


A correspondent of the Times writes to explain away 
Mr. Lecky’s disparaging description of some of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s facial expressions, to which reference was made in 
the Academy last week. The writer, “ D. S.,” says: 

I was reminded of a very interesting talk I had with Mr. 
Gladstone on this very subject—his expression. I asked 
him, rather like Red Riding Hood : “ Mr. Gladstone, why 
do you sometimes look so fierce ? ” 

‘ ‘ I know what you refer to, ” he replied, ‘ ‘ but you should 
remember that look of fierceness, as you call it, is greatly 
the result of age ; the muscles of the face used to express 
deep attention and concentration of thought are the same 
muscles used to express the passion of anger. As one grows 
older the muscles of concentrated attention are more often 
called into play, owing to the difficulty of hearing, and the 
look you speak of becomes intensified. 

“ I am quite conscious that in repose as well as in con¬ 
versation I wear sometimes this fierce look ; but, I repeat, 
it is only the knit brow of attention stamped on an old 
face.” 

Subsequently “1). S. ” asked Mr. Gladstone: “When 
young were you handsome? ” “ He turned to me, a face 

illuminated by that wonderful smile of his, and said, with 
a kind of parental fondness for his past self, ‘ Well, I don’t 
think I was exactly handsome, but I had beautiful eyes.’ ” 


Deborah Jenkyns and Captain Brown on the same subject, 
in Cranford. Captain Brown was a champion of Boz, Miss 
Jenkyns of Johnson. Captain Brown, it will be remem¬ 
bered, gave the company the account of the “swarry” 
which Sam Weller participated in at Bath; Miss Jenkyns 
“ read one of the conversations between Rasselas and 
Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice; and when she 
had ended, she said : ‘ I imagine I am now justified in my 
preference of Dr. Johnson as a writer of fiction.’ ” 


The first number of Messrs. Macmillan’s new magazine, 
the School World, is a thoroughly workmanlike production. 
The object of the magazine is to promote the interests of 
education by publishing information and comments on the 
principles and practice of teaching in secondary schools. 
These subjects have received any amount of individual 
attention, but the need to co-ordinate endeavour, to record 
results, and to exchange observations have never been 
fully met: hence the School World. The first number, 
which lies before us in an attractive apple-green cover, 
contains some valuable articles. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, whose scholastic attainments have 
been obscured by liis success as a novelist, contributes an 
article entitled “ Wanted—A Classification.” Therein he 
throws doubt on the existence of “ the average boy.” He 
is sceptical of the value of that classification of boys which 
fixes on a central type and then judges of each boy by his 
nearness or remoteness to that centre. It is more probable, 
Mr. Wells suggests, that there are several types, all 
populous, and all disinclined to merge into other types; 
and he believes that in the schools of the future the 
“ classificatory diagnosis ” of boys will be improved by the 
acceptance of this proposition. Among the other contents 
we notice a paper on the “ Physical Observation of Brain 
Conditions of Boys and Girls in Schools,” by Dr. Francis 
Warner; a paper on “The Early Teaching of French,” 
by Prof. Waltor Kippmann; “Bimanual Training in 
Schools,” an illustrated article by Mr. Henry Bloomfield 
Bare, besides articles more immediately directed to the 
schoolroom. A good portrait of the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
the new Head Master of Harrow, is among the illustrations. 


Town Councillors as critics of poetry are blunt and 
sweeping. The Daily News, which is just now collecting 
comic stories of mayors, tells of a Town Council which, 
sitting in committee as the Burial Board to improve pro¬ 
posed inscriptions on grave-stones, considered the applica¬ 
tion of the friends of a deceased person to have four lines 
from Tennyson inscribed on the stone. The clerk duly 
read the following from “ Crossing the Bar ” : 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me ? 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

A Councillor said : “I object. That’s what I call doggery”; 
and the Council ruled it out. 


W itu reference to the attack on Bassclas which was 
made by “ J. P. B.” in the Academy Inst week, a corre¬ 
spondent reminds us of the lamented quarrel between Miss 


The American poet, Joaquin Miller, who has returned 
from Klondvke, is about to figure on a music-hall stage. 
We are not aware of what the nature of his “ turn ” will 
be, but it will have reference to Klondyke. After all, why 
should not a literary man try the halls ? Mr. Dan Leno 
has just produced “ Hys Booke.” 


According to the American Bookman, one of Dean 
Farrar’s novels has been dramatised by Mr. Chillingham 
Hunt, a well-known English elocutionist. The Dean has 
expressed satisfaction with the play, which is completed, 
and the next interesting event will be the production. 


We give this week, from the British Museum Autographs, 
a facsimile of tho beginning of Tennyson’s draft of the 
dedication of the epiloguo of the Idylls of the King to Her 
Majesty. The title and ascription were added'by the 
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BEGINNING OF THE EPILOGUE TO THE “IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


present Lord Tennyson, who presented the MS. to the 
British Museum last year. The date of the epilogue 
was 1872. 


Mr. Bip.rell’s oration on “The Ideal University,” 
delivered at University College last summer, has now 
been printed and issued by the University College Union 
Society. We extract some points: 

Though SI a\e3i>eare was not a Professor he occasionally 
said a thing worth repeating. 

An ideal Patron is perhaps a contradiction in terms. 

I stall never forget the surprise with which my father, 
who was an old pupil of Chalmers, entered a room in 
Cambridge, where a Professor of Divinity was lecturing a 
handful of candidates for Anglican Orders. It certainly 
was not au animating picture. It did not remind one of 
Ale’ard. There was no crowd, no feeling, and yet the 
lecturer was Lightfoot. I remember telling my father if 
he really wanted to see high pressure at Cambridge he 
must seek admission into the parlour in the private house 
in which the famous Itouth was then rattling his pupils, 
a small transfigured band of future wranglers, along the 
I aths of glory. 

Id looking back upon my own life at Cambridge, I 
remember with peculiar pleasure how on two or three 
occasions (unfortunately they were no more) Prof. 
Seeley did me the kindness of correcting in my presence 
effusions which I had written for his class. I was abashed, 
but it is when you are abashed that you learn. It was the 
only teaching of the kind I got at Cambridge. 

There was a private coach I used to hear of when I was 
at Cambridge who was prepared to teach anybody any¬ 
thing. This honest man bargained but for one thing in 
addition to his exceedingly moderate terminal charges: 


“ You must give me,” so he wouldJeugagingly say, “ five 
minutes start.” 

The functions of the coach and the University are not 
the same. 

Sir Blundell Maple, who is (as you all know) our 
Professor of Philanthropy, is the only one of my colleagues 
who is unpaid, and teaches by example. 

If ever there was a theatre for academical actors, it is 
Loudon. If ever there was a people and an age that 
needed the higher education, we are that people, and we 
live in that age. 

The oration makes good reading, but it seems to have 
missed the advantage of revision by the author. The 
punctuation occasionally leaves much to be desired. 

Mr. Birrell — by the way—has just been elected to an 
honorary fellowship of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
entered the college in 1869, and graduated with honours 
in the law tripos in 1872. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has recently written the following 
critical quatrain in a copy of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe: 

I wonder when America will know 
That much her greatest bard is Edgar Poe. 

I say this reminiscent and defiant 

Of Boker, Tabb, and Longfellow, and Bryant. 

It is permissible, we hope, to prefer the sentiment to the 
form. But—poor Boker ! 

Major Raveuty has been for some time preparing a 
new and improved edition of his works—the Grammar, 
Dictionary, and Selections —in the Afghan language, in 
view of the order just issued by the Indian Government 
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requiring all officers of native regiments to make them¬ 
selves proficient in the language chiefiy spoken by the 
men of the corps to which they may be permanently 
posted. 

Bibliographical. 

One of the most interesting things about the book by Mr. 
Edward Martyn ( The Heather Field') which Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth publish to-day (Friday) is the fact that Mr. Martyn, 
on the title-page, avows himself the author of Morgante the 
Lesser. This announcement, I fear, will not convey much 
to nine people out of ten, or to ninety people out of a 
hundred; but it is notable for all that. In 1890 (that, at 
least, is the date on the title-page) there appeared in 
London a book called Morgante the Lesser; his Notorious 
Life and Wonderful Deeds, Arranged and Narrated for the 
First Time by Sirius. This “Sirius,” it would seem, was 
the writer on whose two plays, The Heather Field and Maeve, 
Mr. George Moore has now penned an eloge. I doubt if 
Morgante the Lesser had much of a circulation ; I doubt, 
indeed, if it received much notice from the press. In trutb> 
“ Sirius ” himself declared that he would rather see his 
work “ neglected altogether than approached in a spirit of 
undue levity.” The critics must have decided to neglect 
it. I do not pretend to have read all of it myself, but 
such pages as I have dipped into conveyed the flavour of 
a sort of fantastic and esoteric satire, for which anything 
like popularity was not to be expected. 

In Mr. Edmund Gosse’s contribution to the new number 
of the North-American Review —“The Literature of Action” 
•—there is a little bit of literary history which has not, 
I think, been in print before. It has reference to 
Treasure Island, which, as we all know, first appeared 
in a periodical for boys. Says Mr. Gosse: “It is a 
curious circumstance (of which I could give documentary 
proof) that it was found too romantic a tale of action for 
the boy subscribers to this silly print. If the editor could 
have broken off his contract, the end of Treasure Island 
would never have appeared.” Of such are the vicissitudes 
of masterpieces! 

Wrote a literary oracle the other day: “ The lives of the 
Keiths—Marischal and his brother James, the friend of 
Frederick the Great—have yet to be written.” The Field 
Marshal, of course, has been utilised by Mr. Lowe in his 
tale of A Fallen Star; “but the day of the historian 
is at hand.” Undoubtedly a book on the two Keiths, 
adequately done, would be very interesting, for they lived 
lives both romantic and picturesque; they were ideal 
representatives of the fighting “ Scot abroad.” Mean¬ 
while, we have long possessed the Autobiography of 
James Keith, which might with advantage be reprinted. 
Good use of it was made, a year or two ago, by the author 
of a little book called Under Many Flags : Stories of Scottish 
Adventurers, in which the careers of the two Keiths were 
very agreeably outlined. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: his Life and Philo- 
sophy, of which we are shortly to have a second and 
revised edition, came out originally in 1880 . Since then 
we have had the monograph on Spinoza which the late 
Principal Caird published through Blackwoods in 1888 . 
Translations into English from the philosopher’s works 


have also been pretty numerous during the past two 
decades. The impulse to the more recent vogue of 
Spinoza was given, of course, by Matthew Arnold in his 
first series of Essays in Criticism —an epoch-making book 
in more than one respect. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who has been living at Dresden 
for some time, finding, I gather, his chief entertainment 
at the opera, has been invited to visit Russia, and will 
probably accept the invitation, going there next month. 
His Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow has been published 
in a Russian translation, and, with certain other of his 
books, has caused even the stem muscles of Coimt Tolstoi to 
relax—a fact to which one of the Count’s daughters testifies. 
Mr. J erome should give us, by and by, his First Thoughts 
about Russia and its people. 

I see that Dr. R. F. Horton is to discourse of Tennyson 
in the series of books called Saintly Lives. We all know 
that the poet was a truly religious man, in the highest 
sense of the word; but I doubt if he would lie comfortably 
in his grave if he knew that he was going to be dubbed 
“saintly,” and celebrated accordingly. Perhaps he did 
pose a little as a latter-day seer or prophet, as, indeed, he 
was ; he would, however, hardly have set up for a “ saint ” 
—he had too keen a sense of humour. 

The reproduction of our English classics proceeds apace. 
The latest substantial addition to the list will be Hobbes’s 


Leviathan, which I suppose is ripe for the distinction, 
seeing that it has not, I believe, been reprinted in its 
entirety for sixteen or seventeen years. Of Hobbes’s 
Behemoth there was an edition so recently as 1894. 

Is it the fact that all Lady Jackson’s books dealing with 
French history are to be re-issued ? There are plenty of 
them. She began, in 1878, with Old Paris: its Court and its 
Salons; then came, in 1880, The Old Regime: its Court, 
Salons, and Theatres. But the historical series proper dates 
from 1881, when Lady Jackson gave us French Court and 
Society; the Reign of Louis XVI. and the First Empire; 
after which we had in succession The Court of the Tuileries 
from the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe (1883), 
The Court of France in the Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559 
(1886), The Last of the Valois (Henry III.) and The 
Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589 (1888), and, 
lastly, The First of the Bourbons (Henry IV.) (1890). 

We now have the Poems of George Meredith in two handy 
(not, I think, very attractive) volumes. But, alas! they 
are not quite up to date, for they do not include the Odes 
in Contribution to the Song of French History, just published. 
Some readers may be glad to have a list of Mr. Meredith’s 
successive publications of verse. Here it is: Poems (1851), 
Modern Love and Poems of the English Roadside (1862), Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life (1887), A Reading of Earth (1888), Jump-to- 
Glory Jane (1892), and Poems: The Empty Purse, with Odes 
and Verses (1892). 

Yet another Life of Lord Clive'. This time it takes the 
form of an addition to the series on “ Builders of Great 
Britain.” But surely the thing has been overdone ? 
We already have biographies of Clive from the varied 


pens of C. Caraccioli, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Colonel 
Malleson, Sir J. Malcolm, and Sir C. Wilson—to say 
nothing, of course, of the famous Macaulay essay. Are 


these not enough ? 
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Reviews. 

The Losing of an Empire. 

The American Revolution. Part I., 1766-1776. By the 
Eight Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. (Long¬ 
mans. 16s.) 

“Fob a score of years, while Sir George Trevelyan has been 
-entangled in the meshes of Unionist and Liberal politics, 
the world has delighted itself with the inimitable picture 
-of a man and of an age which he painted in The Early 
History of Charles James Fox. That he should some day 
attempt to trace in a sequel the remainder of the career 
of that greatest of the Whigs was only to be expected, and 
in the preface to the present work the obligation is 
acknowledged. But “the insuperable difficulties in this 
case of writing a political biography as distinguished from 
a political history ” have led him to modify his original 
design, and to throw his study of the maturer years of 
Fox into the shape of a narrative of that momentous event 
with which the career of his hero is “ inextricably inter¬ 
woven,” which in the height of his genius and fame 
“ filled his mind and consumed his activities.” Truth to 
say, the book now presented to us shows in its structure 
some traces of this change of policy. The first chapter is 
entirely devoted to Fox, to a survey of his position, 
—political, ethical, and financial—when, after a meteoric 
period, during which he figured as a very Alcibiades in 
the eyes of London, he left office, to all appearance a 
mined man at three-and-twenty, in the year 1774. This 
event, the sorrow which he brought upon his parents, and 
the death, in the space of a few brief months, of father, 
mother, and elder brother, worked something of what an 
■extinct school of theology used to call a “ conversion ” in 
the character of Charles Fox. Then followed, says his 
biographer, a “period of eager and anxious repentance”; 
and the lad, for he was hardly more, turned to remake his 
life in a new spirit. Henceforward, though the tenor of 
his ways suffered no immediate and obvious outward 
■change, the inner spring of it became, and remained until 
his death, a serious and disinterested love of public liberty 
and public well-being. The change in temper coincided 
with a change of political associates. He “ cut himself 
adrift from the reckless official crew,” the Sandwiches and 
Eigbiea who served as the king’s tools in the ministry of 
dull Lord North, and cast in his lot with the disheartened 
Whigs, the Eockinghams, and other chieftains of great 
houses, whose intentions were better than their abilities, 
and who only wanted a heaven-sent leader to play a 
patriotic part. This they were to find in Fox, and the 
battle-ground was to be the American War. The cause 
was Fox’s opportunity, and he seized it. 

He came to the great argument fresh and unhampered, 
his mind and his body full of elasticity and strength. 
Without misgiving, without flagging, and with small 
thought of self, he devoted an eloquence already mature, 
and an intellect daily and visibly ripening, to a cause 
which, more than anyone else, he contributed to make 
intelligible, attractive, and at length irresistible. That 
cause at its commencement found him with a broken 
career. Its triumph placed him in the position of the first 
subject, and even (considering that his principal anta¬ 


gonist had been the king himself) of the first man in the 
country. 

So far Sir George Trevelyan takes you in the first chapter, 
and, doubtless, when his work is complete, Fox will take 
his proper place as hero and will dominate the story. But 
it is a little disappointing to find that after this beginning 
Fox practically passes into insignificance for the rest of 
the present instalment. There is a passage, indeed, in 
which he joins Burke in his opposition to the Tea-duty r in 
1774 ; a passage describing his assumption of leadership 
in 1775 : and a passage, somewhat prematurely introduced 
here, which sets in contrast to his adventurous youth the 
serene domestic felicities of his later days. Otherwise, 
surely to the reader’s regret, he has to stand aside while 
Sir George Trevelyan gets on the canvas the other actors 
in the great drama. 

Whatever awkwardness and disproportion this change 
of plan may have produced, it does not take long to assure 
oneself that Sir George Trevelyan’s pen has in no respect 
lost its cunning. The art of writing history, as it is 
understood by the “Oxford School” of to-day, is not to 
write it. There is a reversion to the method of the 
annalists. You string together elaborately verified “ docu¬ 
ments ” in chronological order, and leave them to toll 
their own tale, with as little of comment or interpretation 
as may be. The method has its uses, but it is not Sir 
George Trevelyan’s. Like his illustrious uncle, he writes. 
His object is less to painfully establish facts—and, indeed, 
the facts of the American Bevolution have long been 
pretty well established—than to dramatise them, to give 
life, reality and fresh colours to the men, manners ana 
events of the stirring past. For this achievement his 
wide reading, his buoyant wit, his grasp of the telling in 
portraiture, exactly fit him. We had really forgotten, 
while he has been playing his difficult part on the political 
stage, what a master of nervous, vigorous, picturesque 
English he is. Without being open to any charge of 
fleshiness or superficiality, his history reads like a novel. 
The lengthy analysis of the conditions in England and 
America under which the struggle broke out, of the two 
types of civilisation which it brought into conflict, of the 
individual personalities involved, is as good as it can be. 
The writer has steeped himself alike in the Puritanism of 
eighteenth century New England and in the Epicureanism 
of eighteenth century Old England, and for his know¬ 
ledge of their qualities and foibles the statesmen and 
captains of both peoples might have been his colleagues 
in the cabinet or in the field. The description of the 
Whig magnates who were Fox’s material for his campaign 
may serve as an inadequate specimen of his easy style. 

There were politicians for whom the sweetest hours of 
the twenty-four began when the rattle of the coaches up 
St. James’s-street told that the House of Commons was no 
longer sitting, aud ended when they were helped into 
their beds by daylight; in whose eyes Ranelagh surpassed 
all the gardens of Chatsworth, and the trees in the Mall 
were more excellent than the elms at Althorp or the oaks 
of Welbeck. But Bockingham and his followers loved the 
country ; and there were few among them who did not 
possess plenty of it to love. Assembling for business in a 
November fog, and wrangling on until a June sun shone 
reproachfully through the windows, seemed a doubtful 
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form of happiness even to Gibbon, whose conception of 
rustic solitude did not go beyond a cottage at Hampton 
Court during the summer months. But to haunt London 
when the thorns were red and white and the syringas 
fragrant, or when the hounds were running over the 
Yorkshire pastures and the woodcocks were gathering in 
the Norfolk spinneys ; to debate amidst clamour, and vote 
in a lobby where there was hardly space to stand, with 
the hope that at some unknown point in the future he 
might draw salary for a few quarter-days—was not a 
career to the mind of a great landowner who seldom got 
as much of sport and fresh air as he could wish, and who, 
since he had outgrown the temptations of the card-table, 
had never known what it was to spend half his income. 

Sir George Trevelyan is, perhaps, at his very best in his 
appreciations of eighteenth century society on either side 
of the Atlantic, and of the men who made it. But he is 
nearly as good when he settles down, as he does in the last 
hundred pages of the volume, to narrate the actual in¬ 
cidents of the war. The story covers the opening battle 
of Lexington and the first great reverse of the colonists at 
Bunker’s Hill. It tells of the assumption of the general 
command by Washington, and closes with the abandon¬ 
ment of Boston by the British and the triumphant occu¬ 
pation of the city by the American army. The reader is ) 
of course, left in no doubt throughout as to the sympathies 
of the historian. For Sir George Trevelyan is frankly a 
Whig writing of one of the episodes of history to which 
Whiggism can look back with most justifiable pride. Fox 
and Burke and their associates had, indeed, both justice 
and enlightened patriotism on their side during tho whole 
of the long struggle; and though in the end it was the 
logic of events, rather than the logic of argument, which 
triumphed, still their attitude is one of the legitimate 
boasts of those who inherit their traditions. And, natur¬ 
ally enough, Sir George Trevelyan does not spare the 
king, to whose stupidity, selfishness, and obstinacy—more 
than to any other single cause—the loss of England’s first 
colonial empire must be ascribed. The contrast between 
George the Third and Fox—the one so faulty a man and 
so enlightened and patriotic a statesman, the other so 
abounding in the personal virtues, and withal so wretched 
a ruler—is one in which the student of human nature may 
find food for reflection. Let us add in conclusion that, 
though a partisan, Sir George Trevelyan is neither a 
narrow nor an unjust one. He can appreciate the merits 
of such an opponent as Lord Dartmouth ; and his affection 
for the Americans does not blind him to the doubtfully 
justifiable character of the “boycotting” to which the 
“ loyalists ” were in some places subjected. But his 
brilliant and sympathetic vindication of their policy as a 
whole should come as one of many peace-offerings to the 
extinction of an ancient feud. 


Waving Grass. 

When tired thought flags and the life bums low, 

And wearier waxes the world of men. 

There is virtue of healing where green things grow, 
And the quiet of fields is a power, then; 

But most—to wander and watch at will 
The ripple of grass on a windy hill. 

From “ Idyls of Thought," by I'. A. Ihuiifriiy. 


Pre-Raphaelite Gossip. 

Hmkin, Rossetti , Pre-Raphaelitism. Papers 1854 to 1862.. 

Arranged and edited by William Michael Rossetti.- 

With illustrations. (George Allen. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. William Rossetti begins this book with a defence- 
of his memoir of his brother published in 1895, the frank¬ 
ness of which, he says, found “ not a little disfavour with 
critics in the press.” Mr. Rossetti gives undue prominence- 
to a small matter. For ourselves, it has always seemed to 
us that his methods, not his intentions, were at fault. 
That nice tact, so indispensable to the memoir-writer, was- 
never his. In the present volume the quantity of editorial 
matter is very small indeed, but we feel that it might with 
advantage have been less. Many of the letters and other 
items are preceded each by its own tiny introduction; in 
nearly every instance footnotes would have served equally 
well, and would have been less disturbing and much, 
shorter. We do not like the arrangement of the matter, 
but, as no arrangement could possibly have been satis¬ 
factory, we need not press that point. Mr. Rossetti says 
the book is “ complete in itself.” It is not so. As early' 
as p. 4 part of an exceedingly interesting letter < f 
Dante Rossetti’s is omitted because it has appeared in the 
volume of 1895. 

Our criticisms are trifling, and we make haste to say 
that this latest contribution to the history of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement is singularly full of interest. It 
contains little padding; there is scarcely a letter but has n 
distinct and authentic value. The principal items in it are 
correspondence between Mr. Ruskin and Dante Rossetti 
and Miss Siddal (“Ida” was Mr. Ruskin’s pet name for 
her), extracts from the diary of Ford Madox Brown, and 
certain poems and letters by Miss Siddal. 

Although there seems to have been reason for Brown’s 
dislike of the author of Modern Painters, Mr. Ruskin’s 
attitude towards Rossetti, as the leader of the great move¬ 
ment, was one of pure kindliness and discretion. He was 
finely frank about himself in some of his letters to Dante r 
You constantly hear a great many people saying I am 
very bad, and perhaps you have been yourself disposed 
lately to think me very good. I am neither the one nor- 
the other. I am very self-indulgent, very proud, very- 
obstinate, and very resentful; on the other side I am very- 
upright—nearly as just as I suppose it is possible for man- 
to be in this world—exceedingly fond of making people 
happy, and devotedly reverent to all true mental or moral- 
power. I never betrayed a trust—never wilfully did an 
unkind thing—and never, in little or large matters, depre¬ 
ciated another that I might raise myself. . . . Now you 
know the best and worst of me, and you may rely upon 
it it is the truth. 

The book fully discloses Mr. Ruskin’s fondness for 
“ making people happy.” He had money and he had 
critical power, and he used both lavishly to help the men 
in whom and the movement in which he believed. Early 
in the fifties he told Rossetti that Rossetti was a very- 
great man, and he never swerved from his absolute faith 
in Rossetti’s art. He was always buying pictures from 
him and paying for them in advance. Of course we knew 
this before, but not in detail. We are now shown exactly 
what the P. R. B. owed to Mr. Ruskin’s courageous- 
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championship of them, to his money, and—not less—to 
his common sense. He was not afraid to criticise ; some of 
his letters are amusingly pedagogic, considering the 
reverence in which he held Rossetti: 

You must take out the head and put it in as it was at 
first, or I never could look at it. 

Again : 

If you like to do another side of the Union [the Oxford 
frescoes] I will consider that as 70 guineas off my debt: 
provided there’s no absolute nonsense in it, and the trees 
are like trees, and the stones like stones. 

And he writes to Mr. William Rossetti: 

You know the fact is they’re all the least bit crazy, and 
it’s very difficult to manage them. 

Mr. Ituskin’s relations with Miss Siddal were touchingly 
beautiful. He guided her with an exquisite tact, not only 
in art, hut in matters of health; and he was always 
genuinely anxious to assist her. She showed a natural 
diffidence in accepting that assistance: this is how he 
sought to overcome it: 

Perhaps I have said too much of my wish to do this for 
Rossetti’s sake. But, if you do not choose to be helped 
for his sake, consider also that the plain hard fact is that I 
think you have genius; that I don’t think there is much 
genius in the world; and I want to keep what there is in 
it, heaven having, I suppose, enough for all its purposes. 
Utterly irrespective of Rossetti’s feelings or my own, I 
should simply do what I do, if I could, as I should try to 
save a beautiful tree from being cut down, or a bit of a 
Gothic cathedral whose strength was failing. If you 
would be so good as to consider yourself as a piece of 
wood or Gothic for a few months, I should be grateful to 
you. . . . 

And then the charming postscript: 

If you would send me a little signed promise—“ I will 
be good ”—by Rossetti . . , 

Miss Siddal’s own letters—though, unfortunately, few 
in number—are delightful. Mr. W. M. Rossetti gives 
also some of her poems. Most of these are mediocre, but 
one—written presumably after her marriage—is remark¬ 
able. It is called “At Last.” Here are some of the 
stanzas: 

O mother, open the window wide 
And let the daylight in; 

The hills grow darker to my sight, 

And thoughts begin to swim. 

And, mother dear, take my young son 
(Since I was born of thee), 

And care for all his little ways, 

And nurse him on thy knee. 

And, mother, wash my pale, pale hands, 

And then bind up my feet; 

My body may no longer rest 
Out of its winding sheet. 


And, mother dear, break a willow wand. 
And if the sap be even, 

Then save it for my lover’s sake, 

Aud he’ll know my soul’s in heaven. 


And, mother deur, when the sun has set, 

And the pale church grass waves, 

Then carry me through the dim twilight, 

And hide me among the graves. 

We will conclude with some delicious extracts from 
Ford Madox Brown’s diary. Brown seems to have had 
a most clear idea how “ unusual ” Rossetti and the whole 
environment of the P. R. B. were: 

During the winter I painted the study from Emma, 
with the head back laughing, at night in Newman-street. 
All this while Rossetti was staying at Newman-street with 
me, keeping me up talking till 4 a.m., painting sometimes 
all night, making the whole place miserable, . . . trans¬ 
lating sonnets at breakfast, working very hard and doing 
nothing. 

Called on Dante Rossetti. Saw Miss Siddal, looking 
thinner and more deathlike and more beautiful and more 
ragged than ever; a real artist, a woman without parallel 
for many a long year. Gabriel, as usual, diffuse and 
inconsequent in his work. Drawing wonderful and lovely 
Guggums [“ Gugguins ” was Miss Siddal’s pet name], each 
one a fresh charm, each one stamped with immortality, 
aud his picture never advancing. 

Gabriel returned at half-past 12. Spent till half-past 3 
getting him off and going to see him begin. Evening, 
jaw chiefly. 

Talked about suicide and suicides with Rossetti. To 
bed at o a.m. 

This morning Gabriel not yet having done his cart [the 
reference is to a picture], and talking quite freely about 
several days yet, having been here since 1st November 
[seven weeks], and not seeming to notice any hints, . . . 
Emma [Mrs. Brown] being within a week or two of her 
confinement, and he having had his bed made on the floor 
in the parlour one week now, and not getting up till eleven 
. . . besides my finances being reduced to £2 12s. 6d., 

which must last till 20th January, I told him delicately he 
must go. 

We have not mentioned the letters from Browning, 
Allingham, William Bell Scott, Millais, Christina Rossetti, 
and others; nor the original prospectus of the firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co.; nor the wonderful 
epistle from Thomas Dixon, of Sunderland, a working 
cork-cutter, and surely one of the most cidtured working¬ 
men that ever lived. Here is his appreciation of Christina 
Rossetti: 

I see now as I write this, in my mind’s eye, the quiet 
face, and hear the calm, quiet voice—so full of the spirit 
that one finds in the simple though expressive old Fathers; 
a reflection to me of a deep lover of Thomas a Kempis, and 
of one who had achieved that rare and arduous task iu thia 
life, the realisation in actual life of the teachings of that 
beautiful book. 


The Silence of Love. 

The Silence of Love. By Edmond Holmes. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

The sonnet is not a form very much beloved of contem¬ 
porary poets. It had its vogue a decade ago through 
the pervading influence and the great example of Rossetti, 
but it has almost vanished since then with the veering 
of the vane of fashion to new points of the compass. It 
is, therefore, something of a surprise to find Mr. Edmond 
Holmes making his bow to the critics with a sequence— 
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a half-century, as the jargon used to have it—of sonnets. 
Not that Mr. Holmes has any ambition to revive the 
traditions of Pre-Raphaelitism. On the contrary, while 
the poets of that school used almost exclusively the 
Petrarchan type of sonnet, with its carefully adjusted 
balance of rhythm in octave and sextet, Mr. Holmes 
prefers the regular evolution and long drawn-out sweet¬ 
ness, the triple quatrains and clinching couplet, of the 
Shakespearean variety. He handles his chosen medium 
in a manner which, if not precisely' masterly, is at least 
sufficiently above the average level as to claim the atten¬ 
tion of all those to whom the' advent of a real new poet 
would be a matter of some importance. For ourselves, 
though he has not taken our affections by storm, yet he 
has undeniably interested us, and has led us to examine 
this, his first volume, with some care, for the sake of 
discovering what promise and potency of song may be 
disclosed there. His positive qualities are, we think, two. 
In the first place, the architecture of his sonnetteering is 
extremely good. The poems are wholes, and they pro¬ 
gress with a sustained and dignified rhythm to an effective 
conclusion. The final couplet, summing up and enforcing, 
as the final couplet of a Shakespearean sonnet should do, 
the central idea of the preceding lines, is often very 
felicitous. This quality of large and well-knit movement 
is excellently illustrated in the following example : 

Stronger than life is death, for all things die. 

Stronger than death is life, for death is nought. 

Life—-what is life ? A flash that streaks the sky. 

Death—what is death ? A name, a haunting thought. 
Stronger than life is death, for death subdues 
Life’s flaring torchlight with its argent rays. 

Stronger than death is life, for life renews 
Through death the flresprings of its vanished days. 
Stronger than life is love, for love’s warm breath 
Kindles and keeps aglow life’s myriad fires. 

Stronger than death is love, for love through death 
Kindles a larger life when life expires. 

Life—what is life ? Love’s foreglow in the skies. 

Death—what is death ? Love dawning on our eyes. 

Secondly, Mr. Holmes’s sonnets have that which Rossetti 
himself declared to be the first essential of successful 
sonnet-writing—“ fundamental brain-work.” He is pre¬ 
eminently a thoughtful writer. His subject is love, but 
in the treatment love-passion is throughout transmuted 
into love-philosophy. The sequence of the sonnets ex¬ 
presses the various phases, the ebb and flow of a love 
which, in the ordinary sense, is incomplete, being un¬ 
spoken, but which seems to the lover, by the vision which 
it opens into the scheme of tilings, to point towards 
perfection. It is, in fact, the old Hatonic motive of love 
as the starting-point of the soul on its quest for knowledge 
and for God. Mr. Holmes puts the idealist’s case with 
considerable force and elevation of sentiment, and the 
voice of frailer humanity which finds utterance here and 
there lends relief and variety to what might otherwise 
have been a somewhat monotonous reiteration of the 
main theme: 

Is my love wasted ? "Will it never earn 
The just requital of its toil and strife? 

I sometimes doubt if aught but love’s return 
Can feed the fountain of love’s inmost life: 


I sometimes think the torch is burning low 
That does not kindle quick responsive fire; 

I sometimes think the heart is beating slow 
That asks not quick fulfilment of desire. 

Vain doubts ! Vain questions ! When the queen of night 
Summons the seas to follow in her train, 

In silent answer to her silent might 

Sweeps round the world the tide-wave of the main : 

So when its summons comes, love does not wait 
For doubt or question, but obeys its fate. 

So much for Mr. Holmes’s merits. They are not incon¬ 
siderable. Idealism of thought on the one hand, simpli¬ 
city and dignity of statement on the other, are not 
qualities to be despised in any literature. His defect, 
and that also no inconsiderable one, is that he is too often 
lacking in poignancy, too often dull. It comes, we fear, 
of a mistaken theory. Mr. Holmes, more than any other 
living poet, more even than Mr. Watson, is a reactionary 
in the poetic diction. Revolting, we suppose, against the 
affectation and extravagance of speech, from the reproach 
of which modem verse is not altogether free, he has gone 
into the opposite extreme. He has forgotten that lan¬ 
guage, if it is to remain alive at all, requires constant 
refreshing, that words and phrases become dusty in time, 
and that a metaphor, like the die of a coin, leaves a less 
individual and a less vivid impression upon the mind for 
every occasion on which it has already done service. 
Here, for instance, is a piece of mintage far too charac¬ 
teristic of Mr. Holmes’s way of writing : 

Then in the cloudless crystal of my love, 

I saw thee radiant as the dawn of day ; 

And on thy head love’s crown was shining bright, 

Whose gems are stars, whose gold is living light. 

Doubtless this kind of language, in some far distant age, 
possessed vitality and freshness ; but doubtless it possesses 
these no longer: the hungry generations have squeezed 
them from it; it is as dry as a sucked orange. The use 
of it leaves Mr. Holmes, for all his real poetic feeling, 
mediocre. And mediocre he will remain, unless he can 
add to liis interesting point of view an interesting, an 
intimate, a personal vocabulary’. 


A Scientific Evangelist. 

The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

For writing the life of Henry Drummond Mr. Smith has 
many qualifications. A friend of the author from his 
early years, he has intimate sympathy not only with 
Drummond’s literary and scientific sides, hut with that 
practical religious side of which the general public knows 
less. Nor is he afraid to criticise his subject, as he does 
frankly in the case of Drummond’s best-known book. He 
has intelligence, enthusiasm, cultivation; and he has 
made a very readable and attractive biography. Indeed, 
with a life so many-sided, it would have been hard to fail 
altogether in interest. At the outset we are grateful to 
him for rescuing some facts in Drummond’s ancestry 
which make a very curiously complete study in heredity. 
The various gifts of this remarkably many-sided man are 
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traced back to their several sources in the family tree. 
Strongly religious; an eager evangelist, wielding singular 
power over masses of men, and especially over the young ; 
a man of distinguished scientific attainments; a natural 
mesmerist; and a successful author—how did he come by 
all these gifts ? Mr. Smith gives the answer. His father, 
a nurseryman at Stirling, was known for his religious 
character. He managed a Sunday-school, where his 
power over an audience of children is described as extra¬ 
ordinary. Drummond’s scientific turn, on the other hand, 
came from his mother’s family. Her brother, hi r. James 
Blackwood, was zealous in the study of science, and 
had, it is said, the gift of inspiring young people with 
enthusiasm not only in science, but also in “ some forms 
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of religious strvice.” More striking still, he possessed the 
mesmeric faculty. 

But the most curious thing remains. After the hand¬ 
writing of Natural law, nenry Drummond discovered 
some notes in the writing of his grandfather, William 
Drummond, upon resemblances between the laws of nature 
and those of the spiritual life, singularly anticipating the 
main thesis of his own book. It is a terrible proof that 
we cannot call even our thoughts our own. While Natural 
Law was running through its edition on edition, Grand¬ 
father Drummond must have rubbed his shadowy hands 
with pride. “It is my book they are making all this fuss 
about—the book I did not write. Not quite how I would 
have written it myself; but on the whole Henry has 
learned his lesson like a good lad.” And so all his other 
ancestors in turn use this unconscious Henry to carry out 
their own pet ideas. The moral is that it is very important 
to choose your own ancestors. 

Heniy, having got himself bom at Stirling, in due time 


went to the Stirling High School; and there we get a 
glimpse of him from the pen of “ IanMaclaren,” so bright 
and characteristic that we must quote it entire: 

It was in the King’s Park, more than thirty years ago. 
that I first saw Drummond, and on our first meeting he 
produced the same effect upon me that he did all his after 
life. A cricket match between two schools had been going 
on all day, and was coming to an end, and I had gone out 
to see the result, being a new arrival in Stirling, and full 
of curiosity. The two lads at the wickets were in striking 
contrast — one heavy, stockish, and determined, who 
slogged powerfully, and had scored well for his side; the 
other nimble, alert, graceful, who had a pretty, but un¬ 
certain, play. The slogger was forcing the running, in 
order to make up a heavy leeway, and compelled his 
partner to run once too often. “ It’s all right, and you 
fellows are not to cry shame ”—this was what he said as 
he joined his friends—“ Buchanan is playing A 1, and that 
hit ought to have been a four; I messed the running.” 
It was good form, of course, and what any decent lad 
would want to say, but there was an accent of gaiety and 
a certain air which was very taking. Against that group 
of clumsy, unformed, awkward Scots lads this bright, 
straight-living figure stood out in relief; and as he moved 
about the field my eyes followed him, and in my boyish 
and dull mind I had a sense that he was a type by himself, 
a visitor of some finer breed than those among whom he 
moved. By and by he mounted a friend’s pony, and 
galloped along the racecourse of the park till one only 
saw a speck of white in the Bunlight, and still I watched 
in wonder and fascination—only a boy of thirteen or so, 
and dull—till he came back in time to cheer the slogger, 
who had pulled off the match with three runs to spare — 
and carried his bat. 

“Well played, old chap,” the pure, clear, joyous note 
rang out on the evening air; “ finest thing you’ve ever 
done,” while the strong-armed, heavy-faced slogger stood 
still and looked at him in admiration and made amends. 
“ I say, Drummond, it was my blame you were run out.” 
Drummond was his name, and someone said “ Henry.” 
So I first saw my friend. 

What impressed me that pleasant evening in the days of 
long ago I can now identify. It was the lad’s distinction, 
and inherent quality of appearance, and manner of 
character and soul, which marked him and made him 
sol tary. 

It is a description of Drummond which will stand for him 
throughout his life. All accounts speak of the tall, 
graceful figure, the radiant face, the radiant manner, the 
gentlemanly distinction which won from younger men the 
name of “The Prince.” But beyond this was that 
mesmeric power which he did not consciously develop till 
he was at Edinburgh University. There, in the intervals 
of lectures and reading, he began to practise hypnotism 
on his fellow-students. 

Mr. McCullock relates how a student came into his 
room one day, ud hooked his watch and handed it to Mr. 
McCullock. Drummond had been practising on him, and 
he had no recollection of the action, till Mr. McCullock 
returned the watch, saying: “This kind of thing must 
cease.” It was supposed that Drummond became 
alarmed at discovering the command he had gained 
over a class-mate when he was at a distance from him. 
At any rate, the experiments did cease. But in reality he 
never exercised such triumphant mesmeric power as when 
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he supposed himself to have abandoned it. The true 
function of such a gift is not to make people do odd things 
unconsciously, but to make them do good things con¬ 
sciously. Drummond’s life was one long exhibition of 
mesmerism. 

It began when he was but twenty-three, and still a 
divinity-student, with the still-remembered visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to this country. He threw himself 
eagerly into their work, accompanying them in their 
progress through the kingdom, and at once found himself 
in possession of extraordinary influence. His meetings 
were crowded; young people flocked to him for counsel, 
and poured their private confessions into his ears. 
Thenceforward mission-work became the aim of his life. 
^ with all this he preserved his liberal interests. He 
accompanied Sir Archibald Geikie on a geological expedi¬ 
tion to the Rocky Mountains. It was on his return from 
another scientific expedition to Central Africa that he 
found himself famous throughout England as the author 
of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, which had appeared 
after he left the country. Yet while the Press showered 
praises, and Society invitations on him, he simply went 
back to his mission-work. The only value of his success 
to him seems to have been the throng of letters it brought 
him from souls in trouble. The movements, missionary 
and otherwise, which he started, are too many to catalogue. 
In Edinburgh University and Oxford, in Yale and Harvard, 
he exercised his moral fascination over youth ; he carried 
his energies through Scotland, England, Wales, America, 
Australia. It is a singular spectacle; this zealous scientist, 
famous author, popular gentleman, hearty enjoyer of life 
—fond of fishing, shooting, cricket, football, jest and 
joviality deliberately devoting his life to the work of a 
missionary to the young. Himself cheerful, brimming with 
health, he was confessor to innumerable souls, male and 
female, by letter or in person. His books were accidents, 
his missions were his life. If one had to seek a parallel, it 
would be Gordon; and indeed there is much resemblance. 
Drummond, too, had his private and inconspicuous Khar¬ 
toum. During the last two years of his short life he was 
slowly dying from an agonising disease, yet he retained his 
cheery sympathy to the last, bravely hiding his sufferings 
from the eyes of his friends. 

It may be doubted whether his books, with all their 
merits, will hold their place when the questions of the day, 
which gave them instant appeal, have become questions of 
yesterday. His most celebrated book, Natural Law, Mr. 
bmith refuses to consider his best, alleging arguments 
against its thesis which have often much force. But it 
broke new ground, it was stimulative, it was lucidly, if not 
altogether perspicuously, written, and it was sincere. It 
had a flash of insight, though the insight was partial; and 
the mistakes of some men are more fruitful than the cor¬ 
rectness of others. Yet, on the whole, perhaps Drummond 
himself was right; and his most enduring work is that of 
which the polite world thinks least—that and the example 
of a life which illustrates Crasliaw’s couplet: 

A happy soul which all the way 

To heaven has a summer’s day. 

A life, none the less, which had its fiery and patient suffer¬ 
ing at the last. 


Colour in Nature. 

Colour in Nature. By Marion I. Newbigin. (John 

Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

This book deserves high praise, for it possesses two merits, 
one of which is too often present without the other. The 
authoress has well mastered the facts of the subject- 
matter wherewith she deals, and describes them fully and 
lucidly. She has also paid careful attention to the various, 
including the most recent, hypotheses which have been put 
forward respecting the development of colour in the 
organic world, but abstains with praiseworthy caution 
from assenting to any of them in the absence of sufficient 
evidence. 

In her volume of 325 pages, after pointing out the 
difference between colours due to the presence of pigments 
and those which result from structure, and after describing 
and classifying pigments, the authoress proceeds to describe 
the development of colour in different groups of organisms. 
Beginning with colour as met with in plants, she depicts, in 
successive chapters, the colours found in protozoa, sponges, 
and in cmlentera; in worms; in Crustacea and echino- 
derma; in lepidoptera; in insects in general and in spiders; 
in mollusca; in fishes ; in amphibians and in reptiles; and, 
finally (in three chapters), the colours in birds and 
beasts. 

The authoress calls attention to the fact that the colours 
of organisms have relation not only to their environ¬ 
ment, but also to the inner nature and physiology of the 
creatures they adorn or characterise, referring her readers 
to Mr. F. E. Beddard’s work, Animal Coloration, and to 
Mr. W. Bateson’s Materials for the Studij of Variation. 
One interesting phenomenon is the use of waste products 
to the production of colour in the lower animals. Thus 
uric acid may be stored up in the wings of Lepidoptera, and 
serve as a colouring agent, those organs, being relatively 
non - vital parts, being thus able to harbour poisonous 
substances within them without injury to the organism. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said the higher ttie nature of 
the animal the more completely are its waste-products 
eliminated. 

What will most interest the general reader is the ques¬ 
tion of the utility of colour and its consequent relation to 
Darwin’s theory of “ natural selection.” He, as she well 
expresses it, “ endeavoured to prove that the balance of 
nature is so finely adjusted that the slightest oscillation 
of one part may affect parts apparently far removed from 
it, and that the struggle for existence is so keen that all 
specific characters are, as it were, maintained at the point 
of the sword.” 

In estimating the value of any hypothesis, an admirable 
canon, which the authoress quotes, was laid down by 
Prof. Sedgwick at the third Zoological Congress (held at 
Leyden in 1896) in the following words : 

A theory to be of any value must explain Ihe whole 
body of facts with which it deals. If it falls short of this, 
it must be held to be insufficient and inadequate; and 
when, at the same time, it is so masterful as to compel men 
to look at nature through its eyes, and to twist stubborn 
and unconformable facts into accord with its dogmas, then 
it becomes an instruni nt of mischief and deserves con- 
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demnation, if only of the mild kind implied by the term 
inadequate. 

Now the explanation of colour at present most popular 
among scientists is the explanation through “ natural 
selection resulting in a multitude of cases in what is known 
as ‘ mimicry.’ ” This explanation does not yet satisfy the 
mind of our authoress. Thus she criticises (at p. :30:5) 
Prof. Poulton’s contention that the buff-tip moth resembles 
a broken piece of lichen-covered stick. A friend of his 
had raised the objection that the moth resembles a piece of 
stick cut cleanly at both ends, an object which is never seen 
in nature. To this Prof. Poulton replied that the purple 
and grey colour of the sides of the moth, together with the 
pale yellow tint of the parts which support the broken 
ends, present a most perfect resemblance to wood in which 
decay has induced that peculiar texture in which the tissue 
breaks shortly and sharply, as if cut, on the application of 
slight pressure or the force of an insignificant blow. On 
this Marion Newbigin remarks : 

These statements, whatever else they do, certainly 
display a most profound faith in the efficiency of natural 
selection as a factor in evolution. The efficiency in this 
case seems almost excessive; one cannot help wondering 
whether a protective resemblance which was a little less 
laboured would not have served the purpose. 

Again, there are certain tropical American leaf-cutting 
• ants which carry pieces of leaf about the size of a six¬ 
pence, which they hold vertically in their jaws. An 
insect, not an ant, found there resembles an ant, and has 
a thin expansion, which imitates the leaf carried by the 
ants; so that, in Prof. Poulton’s words, the insect 
“mimicked the ant, together with its leafy burden .” As to 
this, our authority remarks: “ Now, as it is only the 
homeward-bound ants which carry pieces of leaves, it 
seems in this case also that the protective resemblance 
is unnecessarily laborious; something less might surely 
have served.” Besides the views of Mr. Darwin and Dr. 
Wallace, those of Mr. Cunningham, Prof. Eimer, Dr. 
Simroth, and Herr Otto Wiener are also taken into 
account. The last two authors are convinced that a 
-caterpillar may come to resemble its environment because 
its skin can photograph that environment by means of the 
sensitive compounds of its own tissues. As to adult 
insects, we read (p. 325) that there is indeed much 
evidence to show that in the case of butterflies the colours 
can be influenced by their surroundings. 

A criticism of a case of alleged mimicry is cited 
(pp. 318-321) which we have not space to quote, and we 
must, therefore, refer those interested in it to Marion 
Newbigin’s pages. She says about it: 

Very few cases of mimicry have been subjected to such 
authoritative criticism; and the fact that they have not 
stood the ordeal furnishes a strong presumption that a 
large number of the cases contained in the literature of 
the subject are likewise valueless (p. 321). In the view of 
the popularisers of the subject it has become the main 
object of the naturalist to invent as ingenious an explana¬ 
tion as possible of the way in which it (colour) is useful. 
If the naturalist’s powers of invention fail, though this 
happens but rarely, then the colour is non-eignificant, or, 
better still, the animal has recently changed its habitat, 


and is no longer perfectly adapted to its enviroumeut 
(p. 300). 

After weighing and balancing the question with great 
care and moderation, the authoress comes to the following 
final conclusion: 

It must be obvious from the above discussion that there 
are great difficulties iu the acceptance of natural selection 
as the most important factor in the evolution of colour, 
and that there is little doubt that its aid has been invoked 
in far too reckless a fashion. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that there is not as yet in the field a complete 
and cogent theory which is capable of dispensing with 
natural selection; whether this is due to iguoranee of 
physiology or to the real importance of this factor must 
be left to the future to decide. 


A Monarch for Romance. 

Charles XII. of Sweden. By Oscar Browning. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 16s.) 

Mr. Oscar Bhowxixg is a person of such manifold and 
varied activity that one is apt, if not a King’s man, to 
forget that he lectures on history. In that cultured leisure 
which he spares from the perusal of Dante and the gentle 
intercourse of enlightened undergraduates he has pro¬ 
duced a small harvest of historical researches in which the 
picturesque is neatly sandwiched between accurate, prosaic 
facts. His “ Flight to Varennes ” achieved some notability 
in this respect, and is a triumph of speculative criticism 
as applied to second-hand evidence. In dealing with 
Charles Nil. of Sweden he is on surer, if not less romantic 
ground, and praise must be awarded for a lucid popular 
account of those wars and adventures which were at once 
the delight and the terror of Europe. Perhaps Mr. 
Browning hardly does his hero justice. He is so ready 
to apologise for his errors, either on the score of innate 
obstinacy or of a touch of madness, that one loses the 
charm which made Charles a mystical hero even to the 
Turks, on whom he foisted himself for three years as 
an expensive and burdensome guest. The glory of Charles’s 
successes is overcast by the detailed treatment accorded to 
his failures. One scarcely sees him at his greatest for the 
ever-present premonition of his downfall. Yet there was 
something intensely wonderful about his successes, just as 
there was about his failures. No beardless boy’ since 
Alexander ever took the field with such a confidence that 
victory and empire were his birthright; and Charles was 
a harder campaigner than even Alexander. He had no 
Babylon to his discredit. Tough as whipcord, trained to 
bear pain and hardship, he lived and fought as severely 
as a private soldier, and moulded his armies by sheer force 
of example. No Swede ever ran from a superior enemy 
under his generalship; and that they did so at Poltava, 
the fatal field which ruined his fortunes, was largely due 
to his being incapacitated by a wound. The story of his 
capture in Turkey (the “ Kalabalik ” or lion hunt), of his 
sojourn at Demurtascli, and his adventurous ride across 
Europe in disguise, are materials that a historian with an 
eye for the picturesque could not fail to make attractive, 
as is also the case with his death by an unknown hand at 
the siege of Frederickshald. More care might with 
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advantage have been taken in reading the proofs of the 
book, which is full of omissions and slips. In describing 
complicated operations, difficult to follow at the best, it is 
no help to read “ Swede ” where the word should have 
been “ Pole,” and vice versa. These things are blemishes 
on an otherwise respectable work. 


The Country Parson. 

George Herbert's Country Parson. Edited by H. C. Beeching. 

(Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 

When George Herbert, whom it was once the fashion to 
call “ saintly,” but who was in truth a very witty saint, 
and something of a fine gentleman as well, took up his 
living at Bemerton, he set down in writing some rules of 
pastoral conduct, in order that “ time might not insensibly 
blot them out of his memory, but that the next year might 
show him his variations from this year’s resolutions.” 
These rules, revised, one may suppose, in the light of 
actual pastoral experience, formed the substance of The 
Country Parson: his Character and Pule of Holy Life, 
published after the author’s death by Mr. Barnabas Oley, 
by many others since then, and now, lastly, by Mr. 
Beeching in an exceptionally charming and attractive 
form. Those who know Mr. Beeching’s work will not 
need to be told that his introduction and notes display not 
only a marked spiritual and literary sympathy with 
Herbert, but also a delicate humour, which plays discreetly 
round the weaknesses and limitations of Walton’s beloved 
divine. Herbert’s treatise, indeed, has much wisdom in 
it, and, as Mr. Beeching well says, is “ full from end to 
end of a sweet reasonableness," but it cannot be denied 
that it often reflects an ideal of clerical life which it is 
hard to accept nowadays, and occasional^ - one which it is 
open to you to suspect was never very practical. Herbert 
had been Public Orator at Cambridge, and one fears that 
his rhetoric never quite accommodated itself to the facts 
of existence in a Wiltshire village ; and, unlike his editor, 
he is somewhat lacking in humour. 

Perhaps occasionally [says Mr. Beeching] he carries 
the tendency to philosophise a little far, as wheu he finds 
a reason in the nature of things for the parson’s keeping 
pigs and poultry. Perhaps occasionally also he elaborates 
what even to country parsons is pretty obvious, as when 
he gives three rules for ascertaining when one has had 
enough dinner. 

Again: “ Perhaps, too, a country parson here and there 
will turn with interest to the chapter headed ‘ The Parson’s 
Library,’ only^to read with dismay: ‘TheCountry Parson’s 
library is a holy life.’ ” Nevertheless, the book is one 
which should be on the bookshelves of every curate. 


Irish Humour. 

Irish Life and Character. By Michael MacDonagli. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Mb. Michael MxcDoxAon says in his preface that he will 
be disappointed if the book is regarded simply as a collec¬ 
tion of droll stories. We do not wish to disappoint 
Mr. MacDonagli, but that i the way we regard it. To 
justify his title it would be necessary to do far more than 
Mr. MacDonagh has done: he has, for example, taken 


almost no account at all of Irish tenderness, which is a 
notable quality. “Irish Wit and Humour” would have- 
described this work better than its present style. But 
as a collection of good Irish stories (and some that are- 
located in Ireland, but had, we suspect, other origin) Mr. 
MacDonagli’s volume is unequalled. There is hardly a 
page without a delightful Hibemicism, and many pages- 
have several. Some are characteristic, and some are not; 
but very few are unworthy of their place. These are, as 
a rule, the new ones. 

Yet with Mr. MacDonagh’s presentation of his- 
material we are often disposed to quarrel. “ Two 
women,” he says, “were discussing the merits of a 
certain blend of tea. ‘ Oh, its shuper-excellent,’ said 
one; ‘ it takes such a fine grip of the second relay of 
wather.’ There could be no better recommendation of 
tea in Ireland [adds the author], where families being 
large and money scarce, and tea a favourite drink, a 
‘ second relay of wather ’ in tho teapot is often necessary.” 
Now this comment is absurd. Irish life and character 
are not illumined thus ; for there is hardly a family in the 
world, whether rich or poor, where the tea is not recruited 
with a second relay of water. Moreover, the story has for yeara 
been told also of a thrifty Scotch housewife who commended 
her brand because it took such a grip of “ the thir-r-d 
watter.” When the third relay is mentioned we at once 
get a sidelight on character, because, although a second 
relay is universal, a third relay betokens canniness and 
economy. 

In another place Mr. MacDonagh tells a short story of 
an old woman whom he found smoking. He asked how 
long she had practised the habit. “ Her reply was, 

‘ I tuk to it as a bit of divarshion after me poor old man 
was tucked under the daisies.’ ” This is good; but 
Mr. MacDonagh must needs spoil it with one of the most 
superfluous pieces of translation in the world. “ This [he 
warns us] was her way of saying that she took to the pipe 
as a comfort after the death of her husband.” Of course 
it was—what else could it have been ? It is blemishes of 
this kind, together with much extraneous matter, that 
prejudices us against Mr. MacDonagh’s book as anything 
but a treasury of humorous remarks. He has not the 
comprehensive outlook or penetrating sympathy to deal 
adequately with Irish life and character. Yet, as we 
have said, he has made a very entertaining collection of 
anecdotes. 


Intentions. 

If our world is but a sleeping room, and life is only a dream 
—then I wish my few years should flit away in good dreams. 

Then I wish dreams 01 freedom and happiness like those the 
great gentlemen dream of ; then I want to see pleasant sights- 
in my dream and I do not want to dream of tears. 

And if our world is a feast, a ball, and we the invited guests, 
then I, too, wish to be seated comfortably in the hall and have 
my own good share of the banquet. 

And if our world is now a battlefield where the strong- 
struggle with the weak—then, in spite of storm, and wife and 
child, I shall not staud coldly aside. 

Then I thrust myself into the fire, become a hero and battle¬ 
like a lion for the weak; and if the bullet stiike me, and I fall! 
dead on the field—then I, too, can die laughing. 

From Morris Itosenfeld's “Songs of the Ghetto.” 
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Fiction. 

Ricroft of Tfl/hcns. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

(Unwin 6s.) 

In this novel Mr. Sutcliffe once more gives us one of his 
pictures of the strong, lusty, hard-living men of the York¬ 
shire moors; and as he has gone back to 1745 for a plot, 
their savage vices and virtues gain in naturalness from 
their setting in a ruder age. He has also invented a 
capital story, so that the book may be heartily recommended 
to those who love drinking and fighting scenes and the 
play of those elementary passions, love and revenge. Also, 
our author has an eye for character, and his stage is ever 
crowded with energetic and individualised personages. 

But the book would have been vastly improved—at least, 
from the more fastidious point of view—if he had taken a 
little more pains to make it credible. Its central fact is 
that a body of disciplined and trained gentlemen robbers 
took possession of a dark and almost impregnable dale near 
Skipton and held it for over seventy years, murdering men, 
outraging women, and living by robbery. And if this were 
true of the Yorkshire of the eighteenth century, still the 
Carlesses are so like the Doons, Kit is so like Jan and 
Jessie like Lorna, that artistically the whole is condemned. 

On a minor point we should like information. 
“Master,” as a territorial title, has been a favourite with 
novelists since ever the Master of Ballantrae appeared— 
perhaps ever since Scott invented the Master of Ravens- 
wood—but is there any authority for applying it to a York¬ 
shire yeoman ? We are reversing the rules of rhetoric, and 
coming down from the important to the trivial, but what 
did gentlemen get drunk on in 1745 ? When Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
heroes give it a name it is usually rum or punch, but 
would not October or wine be a more natural beverage ? 
Fielding did not die till 1754, and a few years before that 
he issued a warning to the nation against the use of gin, 
which was then beginning to supersede ale, and the 
characters of his fiction nearly all drink beer. Punch 
belongs rather to the Dickens period. Would a land¬ 
lord call his place a “ public ” in 1745 ? Surely that horrid 
modernism had not yet replaced inn, tavern, hostelry. 
Further, the Silent Inn strikes us as an absurd sign-post 
for the time, or any time. 

And now may we conclude by offering Mr. Halli¬ 
well Sutcliffe a piece of advice? It appears to us that 
he has two essentials of a good novel-writer: a fine 
insight into character and an independent outlook. Nor 
do these exhaust his merits. He makes a most dramatic 
use of the curious superstitions of his dales-folk, and he 
has the art of narration. But two things are necessary if 
he would master the art of writing fiction. The first is, 
that he should learn to read and admire without being led 
into imitation—this book, for instance, is too flagrantly 
Loma-Doonish. and yet devoid of the Blackmore personality, 
wherein lies the inimitable charm of that masterpiece; 
and secondly, if his ambition is high, he must take more 
pains. He knows, no doubt, the definition of genius, 
and the artistic and the slipshod cannot dwell in the same 
tent. 


Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

Tins book combines, as far as is possible, the quality of 
a long novel with the quality of short stories. For Mrs. 
Deland’s eight stories are laid in one quiet town in 
Pennsylvania, and the same characters—notably the wise, 
lovable old minister, Dr. Lavendar—are met with in them 
all. 

How many capital short stories have crossed the Atlantic 
to us from such places as Old Chester! Yet the charm and 
freshness and quaintness and humour of these new ones 
are not the less complete. Mrs. Deland brings a very tender, 
laughing sympathy (not without its humorous perversities) 
to the delineation of her out-of-the-world folk—the 
Wrights, the Days, the Barkleys, the John Smiths, the Jay 
girls, and all the other folk who constituted Old Chester. 

Not for a long while, in fact, have wo read a better short 
story than the second of this series, called “Good for 
the Soul.” Here we learn how Peter Day began life when 
he was fifty years of age. Until then he had been ruled 
by his stern mother. Ruled by her he had grown rich ; 
but lie knew nothing of wickedness, he had not been to a 
theatre, he had not loved—in a word, he had not lived. 
Then his mother died, and Peter slowly and painfully 
realised that he might do as he pleased. At first it pleased 
him to go on as before, to shun society, and live a narrow 
life. 

Then he awoke. Simple as a child, Peter fell in love- 
with one of the “ Four Sisters Montagu ” who brought 
their “ Side-splitting Farce,” their leers and dances to Old 
Chester. Stricken at once by the charms of Bessie, the 
premiere danseuse, Peter left his farm and followed the 
troupe (a great pure-hearted booby) from town to town. 
The sisters laughed at him ; even Bessie laughed, with a 
catch in her throat, but when Mamie said “ He is an 
innocent ” (Peter imagined they were really sisters and 
that their names were really Montagu) Bessie added 
“ He’s good.” 

She was as inconsequent and unmoral, this little, 
flashing, suffering, pretty creature, as the sparkle on a 
rippling wave. And she was just now almost at the limit 
of her strength. The simple-hearted man who, through 
bis big, steel-rimmed spectacles, looked at her every 
morning, as silent and as faithful as a dog, saw in her all 
the beauty and grace and good nature of which his harm¬ 
less life had been starved. He thought to himself, over 
and over, how pleasant she was. He had had little 
enough pleasantness in his forty-odd years, dear knows f 
so it was easy to recognise it when he saw it. 

How these two wedded, and were happy, is not the whole 
story. Ten years after the wedding there slowly settled 
down on Peter’s wife the shadow of her past. Ought she- 
to have told Peter all ? With an art and tenderness 
which we are glad to proclaim, Mrs. Deland shows us 
Bessie—now Mrs. Day—reflecting and resolving. But 
before she stabbed old Peter with her long-sheathed 
confession she would see Dr. Lavendar. How the wise 
old doctor rolled away the whole cloud is the climax of' 
the story, and must not be revealed here. If pathos, 
humour, sound sense, and a happy ending can make a 
story charming, then this story is charming. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Dear Irish Girl. By Katharine Tvnan. 

The current is setting towards Ireland again. Not that Scot¬ 
land is being deserted, but we notice this week a work on Irish 
humour, a volume of Irish plays, and here is an Irish novel. 
Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan), who is better known as a poet 
than a novelist, has written a pretty story of the love affairs of 
•the charming Biddy. It is a book rich with the brogue, good- 
humoured and bright, but with its sad moments. In the end 
all is well, and Biddy marries O’Hara, and the three Miss 
Flaherties are bridesmaids. (Smith & Elder, (is.) 

Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

In this novel we have a series of vivid pictures of life in the 
Southern States of America in the “ era of reconstruction,” as 
it is called, just after the Civil War. The passing away of the 
old regime with its fine old family life, its gentility and charm, 
is sketched by Mr. Page from memory. But the North is 
-neither unrepresented nor ill-treated in the story. The love 
element is strong, and everywhere is a wealth of local colour. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Vision Splendid. 

By Florence Bright and Robert Machkay. 

The Vision Splendid is the Stage, and to Jean Murray, a 
young girl who has just lost her father, it appeals with over¬ 
whelming power. This novel is occupied with her adventures 
as an actress, and is a careful study of stage-life from the 
.point of view of a beginner. There is this passage about 
Fleet-street and the Strand in which the Press, the Law, 
and the Stage have their centres. “ The first excites and 
then gratifies public curiosity—‘ an intelligent interest in the 
affairs ’ of the world, the newspapers call it, laughing in their 
sleeves the while. In the second men pick each other’s brains 
"to enable them to pick other people’s pockets, and to prevent 
anyone else from doing so. The third provides a house of 
•refuge from the garrulity of the one and a place of escape from 
the bickerings of the other, and ministers to the amusement of 
everybody.” (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

Infatuation. By B. M. Croker. 

Mrs. Croker’s novels are usually serene and engrossing love- 
stories. This one is also like that. We notice that the hero 
meets the heroine in Basle railway station. After giving her 
some needed help and lending her three pounds, he sees her 
off, handing her his card. Later he discovers that his blank 
and printed cards are mixed up in his pocket-book. “ I’ll bet 
anything I’ve given her a blank one,” he muttered, and he 
had. By such small and pleasant devices Mrs. Croker holds 
■her readers. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Archdeacon. By Mrs. W alford. 

A story of modern London society. The book is a little epic 
of match-making. All the mothers are on the look-out for 
youDg men; all the girls are speculating on their chances. 
Mrs. Walford can manage such a theme as this as well as 
anyone, and the book is quite entertaining. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Duke’s Servants. By Sidney Herbert Burchell. 

A pleasant story of the second quarter of the seventeenth 
■century, laid partly in the country and partly in London. Wo 
see a good deal of theatrical life, and Shakespeare is alluded to 
as within living memory. “ In three or four days,” says the 


hero, an actor about to return to town and the Fortune Theatre, 
“ I shall hear all the sounds of London streets, its unfortunate 
apprentices, its packmen, its fruit-sellers ; and I shall smell all 
its smells, some pleasant, some less pleasant than the scent of 
sweet lavender and juniper. But I love them all, the shouts 
of the people, the smells of the streets; but no sounds will echo 
so pleasantly in my ears as those of my own trumpets, and the 
noise of my own musicians in the Fortune.” (Gay & Bird. 
6s.) 

In the Tsar’s Dominions. By Le Voleur. 

This is a love-story laid in the Kherson “ Government ” of 
Russia and in Moscow. The terrible disaster on the Khodinsky 
Plain dining the present Tsar’s coronation festivities is intro¬ 
duced, and there are the usual explosives. (Hutchinson & 
Co. 6s.) 

Little King Rannie. By M. E. Winchester. 

A moving story of shipwreck and a baby which is saved and 
kept by a young married couple who are in constant dread of 
it being claimed. The child was claimed and the foster-parents 
died, and on 11 a costly monument of pure white marble, 
which would attract crowds to come and gaze on its sculptured 
beauty in the days of the future,” there were chiselled the 
words: “Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.”—Exodus ii. 9. (Digby & Long. 6s.) 

Ashes of Empire. By R. W. Chambers. 

A glowing, mercurial story of the Franeo-Prussian War and 
the Paris of those times, by the author of The King in Yellow 
and The Red Republic. Mr. Chambers knows his Paris well. 
He begins the book—which is breathless and noisy (like its 
subject)—with the flight of the Empress and ends it in March 
of 1871. There is not only revolution and battle, there is love 
and romance. Two young Americans are the joint heroes, and 
among the names we find Victorien Sardou. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Attack on the Farm. By A. W. Arnold. 

By a coincidence the author of this book, which is published 
at the same time as Mr. Chambers’s Ashes of Empire, asks how 
it is that so few writers seek their material in the Franeo- 
Prussian War. He does so himself in two or three of these 
stories; in the others he is ingenious or sentimental or romantic. 
A readable collection. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

Fettered by Fate. By G. W. Miller. 

The first sentence of this novel runs to fourteen lines, and 
the second sentence to seventeen. The story is melodrama, 
beginning with the wrongful conviction of the hero for murder, 
and ending with a burning schooner whose powder magazine 
explodes and hurls the pirates “ into countless heights above.” 
(Digby & Long. 6s.) 


A Prince from the Great Never Never. 

By Mary F. A. Tench. 
The Prince is Molly Despard’s lover and the Great Never 
Never is an Australian wilderness, which he enters with an 
exploring party, while Molly waits in old Ireland for him at 
Knock-na-mulla, a village so remote from the railway that 
the car which met the trains “ might almost be regarded as the 
triumph of hope over experience.” A pleasant love-story with 
a strong vein of Irish humour. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Vanya. By Olga Obloff. 

A short story of prison life in Siberia. (Grant & Son. Is.) 

Electra Pectoris. By S. P. E. 

This ' ■ novel without a villain ” is a little farcical love-story 
which may be read in twenty minutes. (A. T. Hutchinson. Is.) 
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Views. 

The Lower Beasts and Man. 

When Banks and Solander, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, first landed on the shores of Australia, 
it might ■well have seemed to them that in a dream they 
had visited another planet. For they found that every 
kind of shrub and tree, and every kind of beast and bird, 
was new, and most of them strangely different from those 
previously found elsewhere. As the nature of the beasts 
there discovered became better known, it became also 
more and more evident that they formed a very distinct 
.group (a distinct order), having no affinity with animals 
found elsewhere, with one exception. That one exception 
was the opossum, which had been noticed by Hernandez 
(in his history of Mexico) as long ago as 1626, while its 
anatomy was described by Tyson in 1698. It had then 
been duly noted that its hind paw was a hand like that of 
a monkey, and that the female habitually carried her 
young in a pouch. The same habit was found to be also 
the case with the Australian beasts, and so they, except 
the native dog or dingo, the bats, and a rat or two, and 
the various species of opossum inhabiting America, became 
grouped together in an order of “ pouched beasts,” or 
•marsupials. By degrees it became known that these 
marsupials were generally distinguished from all other 
beasts by various peculiarities, in addition to the “pouch.” 
-One very special character concerned the mode of forma¬ 
tion of the placenta, or vascular structure, whereby the 
young of man and beasts are nourished in the womb. As 
more and more kinds of marsupial animals were dis- 
-covered, they were found to differ greatly in structure 
from one another—some to resemble cats and dogs, others 
to recall to mind insect-eating beasts (such as the mole, 
the hedgehog, and the shrews); others were like flying- 
squirrels ; a few to have front teeth resembling those of 
the beaver and other rodents («.«., rats, mice, marmots, 
•&c.); while the kangaroos, by their long hind limbs and 


powers of rapid locomotion, reminded the observer of the 
group of antelopes belonging to the hoofed beasts, or 
ungulafa. These various sub-divisions of the marsupial 
order thus seemed to run parallel to the various long-before 
familiar sub-divisions of non-marsupial (or ordinary) 
beasts—namely, carnivores, insectivores, rodents, ungu¬ 
lates, &c. 

But besides the many marsupial animals found in 
Australia, there were two others also there found the 
structure of which was soon seen to be more exceptional 
and peculiar than that of any other kinds of beasts what¬ 
soever. One of these animals was the “ duck-billed platy¬ 
pus ” or Ornithorhynehus, and the other was the “spiny 
ant-eater ” or Echidna. Their sexual organs were strangely 
different from those of all other beasts—on which account 
they have been called Monotremes —while the bones of their 
breast and shoulder resembled those of various lizards. 
Most noteworthy of all their characteristics, however, is 
the fact that, unlike all other beasts, they lay eggs, though 
the young, when hatched, are nourished by the milk of 
the mother. 

What, then, have been the genetic relations of these 
three groups of animals to each other, and what was the 
origin of the whole group of mammals ? Such problems 
were, among others, recently discussed at Cambridge. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the platypus and echidna, 
let us consider the nature of the Australian marsupials. 
Were they the earlier form of mammalian life whence all 
these far more numerous non-marsupial forms have been 
evolved ? 

Such a view was put forward by some eminent men, 
among others by the late Prof. Huxley in 1880. 
According to that view, non-marsupial carnivores, insecti¬ 
vores, rodents, ungulates, &c., respectively sprang from 
the marsupial carnivores, insectivores, rodents, ungulates, 
&c. But this hypothesis is now generally abandoned, and 
the marsupials are deemed an integral group which at 
some period were developed from non-marsupial beasts. 
Prof. Haeckel, however, in this case, as also in the 
question as to the origin of man, showed himself, at 
Cambridge, to be a true conservative. He delared that he 
“adhered to the view of the origin of non-marsupial 
mammals from marsupials.” This question is one which 
affects ourselves. Since man is a non - marsupial 
mammal, it follows that to answer it correctly determines 
whether or not he has to regard the opossum and its allies 
as among his direct ancestors. 

Now some facts favour the view, still adhered to by 
Haeckel. Among the many strange and, to us, new 
Australian forms of life, there is one which is exeee<lingly 
old. This very antique creature is the mud-fish ( C'eratodus ) 
of Queensland, which resembles most closely an ancient 
fish the remains of which are imbedded in the triassic 
rocks, which are the lowest of the “secondary” series, 
though more recent than the coal measures. 

If, then, we have so ancient a fish still surviving in 
Australia, may it not be probable that the beasts which have 
their home there are also survivors from the most primitive 
kinds of beast ? To this question Prof. Osborn replied, at 
Cambridge, in the negative ; and, indeed, as before said, the 
prevailing view now is that the marsupials are, as it were. 
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a lateral offshoot from the mammalian genealogical tree, 
which ascends from pre-mammalian forms direct to man. 
A discovery by Prof. Hill that in two Australian mar¬ 
supials (one an insectivorous one, while the other is the 
kuala or “native-bear”) the placenta differs greatly in 
structure from the rest of the order, and approaches that 
of non-marsupial beasts, breaks down one very marked 
distinction previously supposed to absolutely characterise 
the whole marsupial group of beasts. What, then, 
were the earlier forms of mammalian life—alike the 
parents of both our existing marsupial and non-marsupial 
beasts ? The answer to this question may surprise some 
of the readers of the Academy. Among the animals which 
now inhabit the earth are some modest and inconspicuous 
kinds, which attract but little the attention of persons who 
are neither agriculturalists nor men of science. Such are the 
mole, the hedgehog, and the shrews, often called in error 
“shrew-mice.” Of hedgehogs there are some twenty 
kinds distributed over Europe, Africa, Northern Asia, and 
Hindostan. Moles and mole-like creatures range through 
the Northern hemisphere, while shrews are almost all over 
the world, save in Australia and South America. 

All these animals feed on insects and other small 
creatures, and belong to the order of beasts known as 
“ insectivores.” But there are other kinds of insectivores 
not found in England or even Europe. Thus the Gymmera 
—a form allied to the hedgehog, but without spines— 
comes from the Indian Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula. The same region is tenanted by some very 
elegant, squirrel-like insectivores, which are known as 
Tupaias or “ tree-shrews.” In Africa there are others with 
long hind-legs, which jump as kangaroos do, and may be 
named “jumping-shrews.” Another West African form 
has put on almost quite the form and appearance of an 
otter (named Potomagale'), while in South Africa there are 
very curious burrowing forms called “golden moles,” 
though they are by no means true moles. In that very 
zoologically interesting island Madagascar several species 
of spiny insectivores exist, the type of which is known as 
Centeles. Finally, in the islands of Hayti and Cuba there 
respectively exist two very peculiar long-snouted, naked¬ 
tailed species, which form a genus which has been termed 
Solenodon. 

It is an interesting fact that this insectivorous order of 
mammals is spread all over the world save in South 
America and Australia. In the former region they are 
replaced by many different species of opossum; while in 
Australia their place is taken by other various small 
marsupials of different kinds. 

Now, the great interest possessed by these insectivores 
is twofold : (1) In the first place it consists in the fact that 
they bear certain noteworthy resemblances to one or other 
forms of marsupial life; (2) they show other resemblances 
to creatures which were among the earlier forms of 
beasts the fossil remains of which science has revealed 
to us. 

All readers, no doubt, know that the rocks above the 
chalk—the tertiary series—consist of three sets, the oldest 
of which is termed eocene. Certain eocene fossils discovered 
by the late Prof. Cope were classed by him in a group 
termed Creodonta, and some of them he considered to have 


been ancestral forms of our present insectivores. But 
below the chalk, in the rocks known as the trias and the- 
oolite, remains of small beasts have long been known to- 
exist the nature of which is still somewhat problematical. 
At first they were thought to be marsupial, but this is- 
now much doubted. 

At the recent Cambridge Congress Prof. Osborn 
declared that “ there was abundant evidence that many of 
these small beasts were not marsupials but insectivores, 
fulfilling all the conditions required by the ancestry of the- 
living Insectiiora and the Creodonta , and, through the 
latter, of all the higher existing types of mammals, 
including man.” This view the present writer regards as- 
the most probably correct one, and, according to it, the 
whole marsupial group must be regarded as a lateral off¬ 
shoot from the genealogical tree of mammalian life, yet 
one coming forth above the insectivorous branch, and a 
portion above that branch, or part of the stem represented 
by the extinct Creodonta. 

The question as to the origin of the whole class of 
mammals, though much debated at Cambridge, is one 
which our limits do not allow us here to enter upon. It 
must now suffice to say that the remarkable resemblances 
which exist between the monotremes and reptiles, together 
with different mammalian characters found here and there¬ 
in different groups of extinct reptilian forms, makes it 
almost evident that the class Mammalia, as a whole, was 
derived by development and evolution from the class 
Beptilia. St. George Mivart. 


Nordau Reconsidered. 

To take up to-day Nordau’s Degeneration, which, Heaven 
help our public! went through eight English editions, is 
to see how perfectly it represents the attitude of all 
modem commercialised society towards art. Degeneration 
is, strictly speaking, the reductio ad absurdum of the 
utilitarian theory in the life of the middle classes. All 
the ignorance, prejudice, and limitations of the average 
man in matters ecsthetic were deified there, and set up- 
before his delighted eyes as scientific truths. Nordau, in 
the name of the outraged community, proposed three 
tests for whole legions of the unhappy artists he examined— 
viz.: («) The Test of Indecency; (b) the Test of Obscurity 
(c) the Test of Singularity; and no great artist satisfied 
the requirements of the examining board. It was very 
difficult for them to get through, poor darlings. Thus: 
Ibsen was “a malignant, anti-social simpleton”; Walt 
Whitman was “ a vagabond, a reprobate rake, and 
morally insane”; Tolstoi’s talent was “made up of 
morbid hyperesthesia and emotional gigantism” ; Verlaine 
was “ a wicked angel grown old” ; Bossetti, Morris, and 
the pre-Baphaelites were “mattoids, imbeciles with the 
livery, but without the fecund originality of genius” (tide 
Lombroso’s Test, Century Mag., October, 1895); Wagner- 
was “crazy, and not a genius,” &c.; and to prevent the 
Ibsens, Tolstois, Whitmans, Bossettis, Wagners, &c., 
infecting the community’s moral health, Nordau proposed 
that 

an association composed of the people’s leaders and 

insiructors, professors, authors, members of Parliament, 
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judges, high functionaries, should have the power to 
exercise an irresistible boycott. Let the Society for 
Ethical Culture undertake to examine into the morality 
of artistic and literary productions . . . work and 

man should be annihilated. No respectable bookseller 
would keep the condemned book; no respectable paper 
would mention it, or give the author access to its columns ; 
no respectable family would permit the branded work to be 
in their house; ” . . . (p. 559). 

The absurdity of Nordau’s charlatanism was, of course, 
hidden under such a cloud of pseudo scientific terminology 
•that the English middle classes really did believe that 
Nordau was an authority on art: but in reality Nordau in 
all the two hundred thousand words of Degeneration 
addressed only one argument to the public—viz., These 
great artists must be mad, because they don't believe in you. 
And to expand this argument a little one may re-state 
it thus : 

The community is forced to believe in the ideals of 
which its own life is an expression. If the artist (a) (as 
Tolstoi) holds up other ideals, ( b) (as Ibsen) exhibits the 
public in an unfavourable light, (<■) (as Maeterlinck, 
Rossetti, &c.) is not understood by the public, he is not in 
harmony with his environment, and is consequently an enemy 
to society and society's ideals. 

Nordau complicated matters for the critics (and this, no 
doubt, was partly the reason that the English Press 
attached great weight to the book) by condemning as anti¬ 
social all the ideas and sentiments of artists which clash as 
truths with the truths of scientific men. Whereas, of 
course, the evolution of science has been too rapid to suit 
the evolution of society, and just as too rapid an intro¬ 
duction of material science into the life of the people has 
produced the hideous physical conditions of the factory 
towns, so the over-commercialisation of society has had 
a coarsening and hardening effect on the spiritual life of 
the middle classes. But modern art, as Morris’s, in striving 
to reach back to the more beautiful ideals of ancient 
society, is either atavistic or imbecile (vide Lombroso); or 
as Ibsen’s, in striving to show modern society its fals 0 
ideals, is antisocial and degenerate (vide Nordau). 

Nordau’s book would not be worth reconsideration fo r 
a moment if it were not a very curious illustration of the 
extreme difficulty with which art can convey anything to 
the mind of a naturally inartistic people. Had Degenera¬ 
tion, been a less vulgar piece of nineteenth century 
sensationalism it would not have mirrored in so faithful 
a manner a commercialised public’s attitude towards 
art; but, as it stands, the critic may reverse Nordau’s 
conclusions altogether, and, thus reversed, these con¬ 
clusions run: 

Modem art, where it is morbidly analytic (as Zola’s), is 
healthy in its tendencies, as revealing the evils of modern 
society to itself. 

Where modem art is mediieval and mystical (as the 
Symbolists’) the result is a necessary and healthy reaction 
from the over-development of material science and its 
pressure on the spiritual life of the people. 

Majorities in society would compel art to evolve in 
certain arbitrary directions. 

Science finds in art a natural evolution, throwing light 
on the evolution of society, and does not teek to fetter it 
in any way. 

Edward Garnett. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Mrs. Craik’s most famous novel, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
has just passed out of copyright, and Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. have signalised the fact by producing an 
edition of the book, with illustrations in colour, topo¬ 
graphical pictures, specially designed end - papers, an 
introduction and a bibliography. They have, indeed, 
accorded to it the honours of a classic; and, in a limited, 
temporal way, a classic it is, or was—the classic of a 
period, of a particular class, of a certain set of ideas. 
Although we are assuredly justified in calling it bad art, 
we shall do well to remember that nearly all art is only 
good or bad by comparison. If John Halifax is inferior to 
Jane Eyre (which preceded it by nine years), Jane Eyre, in 
turn, is inferior, say, to Eugenie Grandet ; while, on the 
other hand, by the side of East Lynne —another classic of 
a class— John Halifax must be counted masterly. Art 
of a sort John Halifax decidedly possesses, for it has 
sincerity, a little imagination, and form—though the form 
is simple and naive to the verge of crudity. 

Mr. Joseph Shaylor, the writer of the somewhat indis¬ 
creet introduction, says, by way of an appreciation : “ From 
a critical standpoint it is probable that John Halifax, 
Gentleman, will not be classed as one of our choicest 
specimens of literature, but as a novel of the imagination 
it will continue to hold a prominent position. Its language 
is always of the purest; its style characteristic and free ; 
and is greatly to be preferred to the stilted and in¬ 
volved in fiction which finds so much favour in the 
present day. No one can doubt the sincerity of purpose 
with which it is written. ...” 

The pronouncement is rather obscure, but so far as we 
can put a meaning to it, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Shaylor is mainly in the wrong. John Halifax 
will cease to hold “ a prominent position ” just because it 
is lacking in imagination and in style. Its imagination is 
weak, and it has no style whatever. We have read the 
book with mild interest, undisturbed by the memory of 
youthful perusals, and not a single chapter or incident 
stands forth above the rest; nor can we find in it any 
evidence that Mrs. Craik had a perception of the beauty 
of words. All is a smooth level of mediocre and pains¬ 
taking accomplishment. 

But “ sincerity of purpose ”—in this virtue it is indeed 
rich. The fine strenuousness of a profoundly religious 
temperament gives it character and gives it justification. 
In the days when John Halifax was produced, art, in the 
eyes of the great body of the nation, was less even than the 
handmaid of morals; it was the very slave and scullion. 
So much of art as survived was not countenanced, but 
rather tolerated. It held small place in the general life. 
It was therefore austere, not joyous; in order to retain the 
right of existence it had, in some sort, to pour scorn upon 
itself, bowing its neck beneath the foot of that neo- 
Puritanism which had forgotten the uses of beauty. 
Here lies the secret of the enormous vogue of John 
Halifax. (And you may estimate its success when you 
reflect that it was the one novel lawful to be read on 
Sunday.) Written sincerely, by a beautiful spirit which 
was in perfect accord, with the spirit of the time, it 
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flattered, with all the natural adroitness of humility, the 
current ideals. While its intense earnestness was a 
strength to the strong, it contained nothing of genius or 
of originality to frighten the weak, and thus it was every¬ 
where accepted. As an example of the triumph of the 
commonplace, it is almost supreme. Now, of course, its 
day is over. It may still be popular, but long ago it has 
ceased to count as once it counted. Nay, it is dead. And 
we may laj' the flower of our respect upon its grave. It 
deserves that tribute. Missing all other graces, it caught 
the grace of spirituality. Had it only been warmed at 
the divine fire, it might have ranked as one of the books 
of the century. But the fates were unkind, and its destiny 
limbo. E. A. B. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

Bed-Books. 

I was looking through Sir Walter Besant’s South London 
last night, and came across the lines from Chaucer about 
the Clerk of Oxenford who had 

at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and bis philosophye. 

And the spelling worried me. So I went to my own 
edition—Tyrwhitt’s—to check it. Then the clerk and his 
books worried me. Did he read Aristotle in bed ? They 
must have been a tough-brained generation in the four¬ 
teenth century. Macaulay’s ideal scholar who could read 
Plato with his feet on the fender was a schoolboy to the 
Clerk of Oxenford who read the Nicomachean ethics 
between getting into bed and blowing out the candle. 

Most people, I fancy, read themselves into somnolence; 
but we of a punier generation do not take Aristotle for a 
nightcap. It would be rather interesting to catalogue the 
contents of the bedside table of our eminent ones. What 
is the ideal bed-book ? I have been experimenting for 
some years, quite unconsciously, and now there is a small 
library ready for me within a foot of my pillow, the fittest 
that have survived. A small volume of Coleridge’s Table 
Talk, Clarissa, Tristram Shandy, and, usually on the top, 
Wendell Holmes’s Breakfast Table. The ideal bed-book 
must not be exciting. Once upon a time Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde kept me awake from midnight to sunrise, which is 
just what a bed-book ought not to do. It should have a 
dispersed interest, and bear being laid down when eyelids 
droop. Above all, its author should be dead. If you are 
in the way of writing yourself and read a good book wet 
from the press you are annoyed to think that you did not 
do the same thing sooner and better. In bed you should 
read some one who is beyond criticism and rivalry. The 
Academy might take a census of bed-books. 

C. R. 


A Punster’s Confessions. 

J udqino by the severity of Mr. Alden’s onslaught on the 
pun, which was quoted in the Academy last week, I gather 
that he himself is occasionally guilty of the play upon 
words. None is so ardent a bigot as the (temporarily) 
converted rake. A pundit who has punned it before, and 


will probably pun it again, is suddenly convinced of the- 
essential inferiority of this species of wit to certain other 
species, and then says, in his haste, that all puns are bad. 
Calmer reflection will show him that this is not so. Some- 
puns are good. The pages of Hood will furnish plenty of 
examples. Others are bad, but the worst puns are some¬ 
times the most laughter-provoking. Mr. G. E. Sims has- 
produced some excruciating specimens, as, for example, in. 
“ Faust Up-to-Date ’’: 

Msphistopheles : Along the Riviera dudes her praises sing. 

Valentine: Oh, did you Riviera hear such a thing? 

which always brought down the house. 

You are not quite fair to the good old “ When is a door 
not a door ” example in terming it “ feeble.” At any rate, 
its feebleness is due to age. When it was first constructed, 
some centuries ago, and the reply possessed the essential 
characteristic of unexpectedness, it was probably funny 
enough. Now it has so much become a part of our 
common heritage that when one asks, “ Why is the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury like a tin of sardines ? ” it is ten to- 
one that the victim replies, “ When it’s a jar.” Few 
puns will bear transplantation into cold print. Some of 
the essence evaporates before you can bottle it in black 
words on white paper, and the mot which set the table in a 
roar makes very flat reading. No punster, however, will 
willingly give up the practice of his craft at the bidding of 
Mr. Alden or anybody else. It furnishes too many 
delightful moments for that. 

The luck of the punster is astounding. Here is a 
true story. A confirmed criminal of this kind was once 
travelling in a third-class carriage on the London and 
South - Western Railway. There was only one other 
occupant of the carriage, who presently, after they had 
fallen into conversation, remarked that he had been a 
great runner in his time, and had won many prizes, but 
that for some time he had been crippled by rheumatism. 
“I tried lots of things, but they were no good until some¬ 
one advised me to take celery-tea. I took it, and after a 
few doses I could run as well as ever.” The chance of 
bringing in “ celerity ” was too good to be missed, and the 
man who could pun took it; but the joke was entirely lost 
upon the man who could run, and he went placidly ou 
with his reminiscences as if nothing had happened. This, 
at the time, was a little disappointing ; yet the memory of 
it is a joy for ever. 

You spoke last week of Mr. William Watson’s general 
style at its best as “marmoreal.” If Mr. Watson were 
to take out a poetical licence, would it be for “ marmoreal 
bearings ” ? 


“ Household Words.” 

I was interested in looking at Dickens’s Letters (writes 
“A. J.”) to see how many titles were suggested and 
rejected before Household Words was hit upon. This is 
the list: 

“ The Forge.” “ Home Music.” 

“The Hearth.” “Change.” 

“The Crucible.” “ Time and Tide.” 

. “ The Anvil of the Time.” “ Twopence.” 
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“ Charles Dickens’s Own.” 
“ Seasonable Leaves.” 

“ Evergreen Leaves.” 
“Home.” 


“English Bells.” 
“ Weekly Bells.” 
“The Rocket.” 

“ Good Humour.” 


Some of these have been adopted since by other promoters 
of periodicals. Others, such as “Change,” “Twopence,” 
and “The Anvil of the Time,” never could be used. 
Household Words began in the summer of 1850 with every 
circumstance of success. In 1859 it was incorporated with 
All the Tear Round, and henceforward was known by that 
title. Subsequently, however, after the novelist’s death, 
the two periodicals were separated and led independent 
lives, but in a strangely and pathetically undistinguished 
style. And now—where are they ? 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent .) 

M. Gaston Paris’s delightful and sumptuous volume, 
Aventures Merveilleuses de Huon de Bordeaux et de la belle 
Fsclarmonde, rendered into a new tongue in the elegant 
and scholarly prose of M. Paris, comes to us as a welcome 
Christmas surprise. The book is superbly brought out 
by the famous house of Didot, with wide decorated 
margins and handsome illustrations. The legend treats 
of Charlemagne, figure of undying interest, and of Oberon, 
the eternal enchanter. Writing of the part the little 
King of the Fairies plays in this poem, M. Paris says: 

Our trouveur has given his King of Fairyland a charm 
all his own, whose sweet magic has conquered hearts 
far beyond the circle of listeners the old French poet had 
in his mind. Athwart the transformations of ideas, of 
sentiments, of customs, and of literatures, the figure of the 
“ little wild King,” with long golden locks, and his 
child’s visage “more lovely than the midsummer sun”— 
exquisite mingling of force and grace, of power and 
kindliness, of majesty and malice—has preserved all its 
attraction and all its freshness. After having enchanted 
France during four centuries, it delighted Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and inspired Wieland and Weber, and is still 
capable of entrancing the curious imagination of the poet 
and the simple soul of the child. 

Huon, the hero, is none the less charming as a creation. 
He is a typical young French knight, courageous, loyal, 
and generous, not over wise, and desperately imprudent, 
whose imprudence forms the most agreeable feature of the 
legend. Without it he would never have killed the giant 
Orgueilleux, or met the lovely Esclarmonde. Without it 
we should have missed that delightful scene where Oberon 
comes at his call in a mighty rage at his disobedience, and 
speedily forgives him with such pretty and simple grace. 
Huon travels the world over, east and west, in search of 
adventure with far greater celerity and ease than a modem 
Cook’s tourist, unhindered by rolling wave, enchanted 
land, or burning desert, and wherever he arrives he is 
safe to find an uncle, a cousin, or an old friend. Every 
Eastern potentate and tyrant turns out to be a forgotten 
member of his family, and neither seems in the least 
surprised. Imagine Prince Henry of Prussia discovering 
the Empress of China to be his aunt, or Prince Henry of 
Orleans greeting an esteemed lost uncle in Menelik. 


These are the sort of surprises reserved for Huon in his 
wanderings in unknown, and, it must be added, perfectly 
unrecognisable parts. All his uncles have a most un¬ 
handsome trick of becoming Saracens, and of putting- 
Christians to death witli a ferocity unequalled by the true 
sons of the Faithful. Even French admirals play the grand 
Turk with monstrous success, and gloriously swear by 
Mahomet. The legend is a light and joyous one, done- 
into modern French by M. Gaston Paris with exquisite 
grace, simplicity, and ease. 

Before leaving M. Gaston Paris, I must insert a few 
lines from his fine and manly letter to M. Sorel on the- 
recent and unfortunate League, which adds a fresh shame 
upon France, already overburdened: 

Is it altogether wrong to accuse us of allowing an- 
unjust preponderance to form over matter, to sentiment 
over reason ? of nourishing prejudices to which we attach 
ourselves while refusing to examine their foundation ? of 
leaning to illusions that flatter our desires, and indulging 
exaggerations or even lies that amuse our malignity or caress 
our passions!" finally, of being always ready to “believe 
things because we wish then to be ? ” I think not, and 1 
believe that those tendencies, which are dangerous, and 
may become fatal in part, come from the fact that the 
scientific spirit is not sufficiently spread among us. Above- 
all would I say to youth, if I might hope to be heard. 
Love truth, wish to know it, believe in it, work, if you can,, 
to discover it; you must know how to face it, and swear to 
yourselves never to falsify it, to attenuate or exaggerate it, 
even in an interest that might seem above it, because 
nothing can be higher, and the instant one betrays it. 
even in one’s innermost heart, one suffers an inward- 
diminution, which, however slight it may be, is soon felt 
in the moral activity. 

Grave and noble words uttered in a grave and ignoble 
moment. Would they might reach those to whom they 
are so hopelessly delivered ! 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mr. St. George Lane-Fox Pitt will marry Lady Edith. 
Douglas in the early spring. Some people may not at 
once identify in this new" Pitt a bridegroom who has won 
distinction in more fields than one. As a pioneer in the 
department of electrical engineering Mr. St. George Lane- 
Fox is well known in the profession; and as an inves¬ 
tigator of psychical research he has brought a more than 
commonly acute intellect to bear on problems which by 
sensitive men can never be brusquely thrust aside. The 
Lane-Foxes are a family whose name in Yorkshire has- 
been renowned hitherto rather as that of fox-hunters and 
of Britishers of the most uncompromising type, than as 
that of traffickers in spiritual things. To be good shots 
has been accounted more among them than to have- 
second sight; and to ride straight to hounds an accom¬ 
plishment far above the possession of hypnotic powers. 
The father of the bridegroom in question took the name 
of Pitt-Rivers on inheriting the property of his grand¬ 
father, Lord Rivers, and this is why his son, on the eve 
of his marriage, has added the name of Pitt to his 
former surname of Lane-Fox. Lady Edith Douglas 
the bride, is best described as the daughter of the- 
Marchioness of Queensberry. 
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The Duke of Norfolk is going to make Arundel Castle 
•the scene of certain mild festivities, for which since the 
Duchess’s death he has had no heart. The first of these 
'will be a tenants’ ball on a scale of quite unusual splendour. 
The Duke’s preferences are for a quiet life; but few 
people ever put duty above preference more absolutely 
than he; and the duty of giving pleasure to other people 
as an entertainer is one of which he does not intend to 
lose sight. 


Mb. Winston Churchill has gone to India in the 
interests of the Morning Post, a paper with which, from his 
father’s connexion with it, he must be particularly glad 
to be now steadily associated. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
it will be remembered, had the cordial support of the 
Morning Post in the days when he was something of a 
thorn in the side of his leaders. It was then the organ of 
Democratic Toryism, while the Standard stood out for the 
views associated with Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Apropos, I remember once a little incident 
that had its pretty point at the time. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, whom Disraeli, in the old days, had noticed in 
the House, and had picked out for an important governor¬ 
ship, followed always with intense interest the subsequent 
course of affairs in Parliament. He had a pair of horses, 
one called Lord Randolph and the other Sir Stafford. 
The names had been given with design, for the pace 
of Lord Randolph was the quicker of the two; and Sir 
John used to delight himself by constantly flicking at 
Sir Stafford to keep him up to the mark. Thus do retired 
politicians continue to play at their old business in the 
pleasant pastimes of private life. 


The author of The Two Standards, a novel which will 
be published on Monday next, figures upon his title- 
page as “'William Barry," on his binding as “The 
author of The New Antigone," and on the paper coverlet 
that protects the binding as “ Dr. W. Barry.” Even 
these three variants leave him still to be described. 
The Rev. William Barry is a doctor indeed—a Doctor of 
Divinity. Moreover, he is the priest of the Roman 
■Catholic Mission of Dorchester—a small mission which 
leaves its pastor free for an immense amount of critical 
work, varied by a little that is creative. Dr. Barry was 
the author of the recent article in tho Quarterly which 
dealt vigorously with the writings of Miss Marie Corelli 
and of Mr. Hall Caine. Dr. Barry, who is keenly 
interested in social problems, and can bring a very telling 
rhetoric to the treatment of them, is that rare thing in a 
good writer—a still better talker. He has somewhat the 
air of a French Abbe of the old times, and he has a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of France and 
of Germany. 


Sir Henry Irving is looking forward to an early trip 
to America to complete his convalescence. 


The Earl of Carlisle is nearing Khartum, where lies the 
body of his son, “ the young gallant Howard,” killed by 
mischance after the Battle of Omdurman. The pilgrimage 
is as melancholy a one as was ever made; but the Earl, 


though well advanced in years, is a man of good health 
and of great activity. He will bring precious relics back 
to Naworth Castle; and he has with him the sketching 
pencil and the palette which he knows how to use so 
well. 


Though last Saturday was the seventh anniversary of 
the death of the Duke of Clarence, the memorial is still in 
the studio of Mr. Gilbert. That sculptor is content with 
nothing less than the best, and he has given to his task 
care and labour which lesser men would have shirked. At 
present Mr. Gilbert is engaged on a series of small figures 
of saints which are to be the chief accessories of the 
memorial. For their appropriate royalty as well as for 
their sanctity have these heroes and heroines been chosen, 
in such cases as those of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
Nicholas of Russia, and St. Edward the Confessor. There 
will be some sixteen such saints; and Mr. Gilbert has 
commissions for several sets of them from Royalties and 
others most intimately concerned. 


The Prince of Wales and Lord Rosebery were among 
those who cared enough for Yassili Yerestchagin’s Napo¬ 
leon paintings at the Grafton Gallery to enter their names 
last Saturday as subscribers for the set of reproductions. 


Do husbands and wives bore each other if they visit 
together at country houses? The question arises when 
one reads and notes some of the announcements of house 
parties frankly published in the papers. A specimen: 

Princess Henry of Pless, the Duke of Roxburghe, the 
Countess of Warwick, the Countess of Westmorland, Earl 
Caims, Earl Cowley, Lord Anualy, Lord Elcho, Lady 
Norreys, Lady de Trafford, Lady Mildred Denison, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keppel, Sir George and Lady Ida Sitwell, Mr. 
and Lady Angela Forbes, the Hon. Gertrude Walsh, Mr. 
Laycock, Mr. A. Coventry, Mr. G. Wood, and Mr. Weigall 
are staying with Viscount and Yiscountess Raincliffe at 
Blankney Hall, Lincolnshire. 

The principle, of course, was admitted when husbands and 
wives were divided at their friends’ dinner-tables: and 
everybody now is a logician. A change, not of place only, 
but of persons, too, is said by some fashionable doctors, I 
am told, to be the essence of a holiday. Be that as it may, 
so marked a departure in social habits is worth at least a 
remark in any memoirs of the moment. 


Lord and Lady Tennyson, who lately dined at Windsor, 
were the principal guests of the Queen at the concert given 
at Osborne on Monday evening. They have the advantage 
of being the neighbours of Her Majesty in the Isle of 
Wight ; but that proximity did not, as is sometimes 
supposed, bring the late Lord and Lady Tennyson into at 
all frequent personal association with their Sovereign. 
It is nearly thirty-seven years since the Queen and her 
Poet-Laureate first met, and at Osborne. At the same 
place a year later the Poet and his wife and two sons 
lunched. Then, after an interval of three years, Lord 
Tennyson was summoned to Windsor, waited in the 
corridor to see the Queen, and, later in the day, was taken 
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by her over the mausoleum at Frogmore. In 1883 Lord 
Tennyson was again at Osborne, and ended the interview 
by saying: “ Send for me whenever you like.” Nine 
years later he died, and he had not seen the Queen in the 
interval. “ Alas, I never saw him again! ” the Queen 
exclaimed on hearing of his death. 


Things Seen. 

Tact. 

I was on my way to the Heading Room of the British 
Museum ; but the sunlight fell upon the battered memorials 
of Greece and Rome, and I turned aside. I was glad, for 
there I found that small head of Cleopatra, with the plaited 
hair and the great eyes — Cleopatra, bom 69 b.c., died 
30 b.c. It was my luncheon hour, so I stayed near her> 
and let the world slip by—stayed near her and the mute 
spoils that keep Egypt company. The spirit of the place 
encompassed me. Swaying to the psychic influence of the 
hour, I touched— I touched the very tablet whereon is 
written the epitaph of the Athenians who fell before the 
walls of Potidroa, three-and-a-half centuries before Cleo¬ 
patra was bom. I read the Latin words carved roughly 
on a slab of stone, proclaiming to all time : “ Circus full,” 
“Great shouting,” “Doors closed.” I spelled out the 
distich (a policeman had thrown his mackintosh cape 
across it) which some ancient mourner, anticipating Sartor, 
had carved upon the tomb of his dead : “ Who can 
tell from a bare skeleton whether the person had been a 
Hylas or a Thersites ? ” I raised my eyes to the stem 
lineaments of dead immortals, and to that majestic figure, 
titled simply “ Roman Poet,” whose face—sad, wise, lined, 
—gazed over the heads of the heroes and the tales of their 
deeds. There my eyes stayed. I put Potidroa aside. I 
forgot Cleopatra. This Unknown fascinated me. “ His 
name—his name ? ” I murmured. “ His history—what 
was it ? ” I walked towards the attendant—the attendant 
whose daily work kept him among these immortals— 
happy lot! He did not raise his eyes as I approached. 

I leaned over him. “Who-” I began; then I stopped, 

blushing to think that I had been on the verge of inter¬ 
rupting him—for he was deep in Harmsworth's Magazine. 


The man made no answer, but continued to stroke her 
hand. 

Suddenly I found that I, too, was straining every nerve. 
Then I heard the shutting of a distant door, and the 
sound of footsteps coming down the thickly-carpeted 
passage. 

My companions sprang to tlieir feet as the door opened 
to admit a tall young girl with bandaged eyes and an old 
woman, seemingly a nurse, who carried the girl’s hat and 
cloak. 

The girl paused on the threshold, while I—gazed 
wondering. It would seem impossible that any face in 
which the eyes were covered could express such rapture 
as radiated from hers. She held out her hands with a 
gesture that was in itself a benediction, and said simply : 
“ Dears, I can see—it is so beautiful.” 


He was Thinking. 

Dusk was falling, and the lamps of Piccadilly feebly 
contending with a misty fog showed blurred grey haloes 
against the darkness. Hansoms and cabs flitted by comet 
like; horse hoofs clattered painfully on greasy wood as 
the red Hammersmith omnibus, nearly full, lurched past 
St. James’s-street. Half a minute later the conductor 
rang, and the vehicle, slowly stopping, awaited the pas¬ 
senger. He came up with moderate haste, a well-dressed, 
elderly man, and, grasping the rail with one hand, instead 
of mounting the step, stood in apparent deep reflection. 

“Where for, sir?” rasped the conductor, in a voice 
pregnant with interrogation. 

The old gentleman stared, silent, serious-eyed for about 
five seconds, and then, in a tone of mild reproof at being 
disturbed— 

“ I was thinking,” pause. “ Ah-h,” with a sudden rush 
of inspiration, “ South Kensington Station.” 

“Brompton white ’bus, just behind.” The conductor 
hurled the information as, with ferocious energy, he 
simultaneously rang the bell and stamped the foot¬ 
board. 

Then, as we clattered forward, he turned to us inside, 
and throwing into his voice an infinity of scorn and 
contempt, ejaculated: 

“ He was thinking.” 


Sight. 

There were only three of us left in the waiting-room of 
the great oculist, and my companions, two elderly people, 
evidently husband and wife, were nervous to a degree 
that argued almost unbearable suspense. The presence 
of a stranger, which in ordinary circumstances would have 
proved an insurmountable restraint, became as nought. 
He held her hand in one of his, from time to time placing 
his other upon it with a caressing touch. 

The lady, pale and anxious-eyed, had thrown back her 
veil and untied her bonnet-strings, as though the atmo¬ 
sphere in that grave, comfortable room stifled her. At 
every sound she started and looked towards the door: “ I 
almost wish I had gone in with her, she murmured, “ but 
I couldn’t bear it.” 


The Book Market. 


Reading in America. 

The six books that are now being most read in the United 
States and Canada, according to the American Bookman's 
returns, are: 

1. The Day’s Work. 

2. The Battle of the Strong. 

3. Red Rock. 

4. Adventures of Frau<;ois. 

0 . The Castle Inn. 

6. Roden’s Corner. 

Bed Rock is a novel by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, and we 
describe it this week in our “ Notes on Novels.” The 
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Adventures of Francois is Dr. Weir Mitchell’s new book. 
Cyrano de Bergerac , although not mentioned in the above 
list, is very popular in the States. It is, indeed, first 
favourite in Albany, Atalanta, Ga., Cleveland, 0., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Rochester, N.Y. The writers of 
romantic adventures seem to be as much read as ever. 
Indeed, the six most popular books in America are all of 
this class, or near it. Mr. Crockett’s Red Axe and Mr. 
Parker’s The Battle of the Strong must be added to them. 
In St. Paul, Minnesota, there is little room for any other 
kind of book. There the people are reading : 

1. The Day’s Work. 

2. The Adventures of Francois. 

3. Rupert of Hentzau. 

4. Red Rock. 

5. Red Axe. 

6. Roden’s Comer. 

Mr. Jerome’s Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow is 
decidedly in request, for it figures in lists coming from six 
centres. 

We do not notice much war literature, but the following 
titles are suggestive: Mr. Dooley : In Peace and War, A 
Yankee Volunteer, and The Gunner Aboard the Yankee. 
These books, however, are not more read than Tattle Tales 
of Cupid, or Penelope's Progress. 

Here are a few typical lists : 

NEW YORK. 

1. The Day’sJWork. Kipling. 

2. Red Rock. Page. 

3. Adventures of Franyois. Mitchell. 

4. The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

5. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

6. Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 

1. Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. 

2. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

3. Gloria Mundi. Frederic. 

4. Day’s Work. Kipling. 

5. Castle Tim . Weyman. 

6. Roden’s Comer. Merriman. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

1. Mr. Dooley : In Peace and in War. 

2. The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

3. Adventures of Franyois. Mitchell. 

4. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

3. Home Life in Colonial Days. Earle. 

6. Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

1. When Knighthood was in Flower. Caskodeu. 

2. An Idyll of the Wabash. Nicholas. 

3. Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

4. Red Rock. Page. 

5. A Day’s Work. Kipling. 

0. Adventures of Franyois. Mitchell. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

1. The Great Salt Lake Trail. Inman. 

2. The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

3. Buccaneers and Pirates. Stockton. 

4. The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

5. The Adventures of Franyois. Mitchell. 

6. Red Rock. Page. 


The Books of 1898. 

To the Publishers' Circular the literary world is in¬ 
debted for a tabular record of the book productions of 
another year. One learns without much surprise that the 
output showed a decline of 410 volumes on 1897. The 
Spanish-American war and political excitements generally 
probably account for this ; for, busy as the autumn season 
was, it could hardly be expected to make up for the 
inactivity which was so noticeable throughout the spring 
and summer. The following table, which we quote from 
our contemporary, explains itself: 

Books Published in 1898. 


Subjects. New Hooka. 

New Editions. 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, Ac. 

535 

153 

Educational, Classical, and Philological 

732 

189 

Novels, Tales, and Juvenile Works. 

1,758 

644 

Law, Jurisprudence, &e. 

117 

46 

Political and Social Economy, Trade, Ac. 

437 

97 

Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works ... 

263 

32 

Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research 

133 

39 

History, Biography, Ac. 

618 

125 

Poetry and the Drama . 

290 

81 

Year-Books and Serials in Volumes 

347 

— 

Medicine, Surgery, Ac. . 

160 

36 

Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, Ac. 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not 

182 

36 

Sermons. 

436 

30 


6,008 

1,508 

6,008 

7,516 


Correspondence. 

A Little Mistake. 

Sik, —The writer of “Things Seen ” in your last number 
would have made “ The Mail Train ” more interesting had 
he told us on what railway it was that he saw the red light 
on the front of the engine and the green light at the tail 
of the train carrying her Majesty’s mail. No wonder an 
“ absurd enthusiasm ” swept over him, and that he 
“sprang on to the gate and bared his head” at seeing 
such very unusual things.—I am, &c., A. G. D. 

January 16, 1899. 


A Word for the Press Reader. 

Sik, —Dealing with'the question of the rights of authors 
and publishers in respect to corrections, a literary para- 
graphist remarked the other day that although “ making 
the author responsible for anything above 25 per cent, of 
the charge sounds reasonable enough, it tends to throw 
upon authors what should properly be done by printers’ 
readers.” The innuendo contained in the latter part of this 
statement is unfair, I consider, to a class of literary 
helpers whose services, to say the least, are insufficiently 
recognised by authors and writers alike. Those who are 
in the front rank as litterateurs are always ready to 
acknowledge the assistance of a capable proof-reader; 
while a certain class of writers leave to the reader work 
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that pertains legitimately to the author. How many dates 
does the reader verify ? how many grammatical blunders 
rectify ?—to say nothing of the work entailed in maintain¬ 
ing a consistency in the spelling of classical and historic 
names and localities, too frequently disregarded by the 
writer. A distinguished publisher not long since termed 
the press corrector the “ author’s friend ”—a designation 
that was re-echoed at the time by several eminent men of 
letters, despite the annoyance to which they are occasionally 
subjected when some atrocious blunder escapes detection. 
When, for example, one sees in the literary columns of a 
well-known daily “ The Chambroid Nautilus ” and almost 
the next day the title of Mr. Watts-Dun ton’s novel trans¬ 
formed into “ Asylum ,” press-readers share the chagrin 
with writers, aware as they are that capable readers can 
only be secured for, if not a liberal, at any rate a fair 
salary. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, who has had, perhaps, more deal¬ 
ings with printers’ readers than any other author, and 
has more than once been subjected to ridicule on account 
of their alleged remissness, has on several occasions 
acknowledged his indebtedness to these too frequently 
depreciated functionaries of the printing-office. Mr. Lang 
has told the story of how it came about that a line in 
the Tempest quoted by him in a magazine article recently 
appeared in this guise : “ the dark backward and Shake¬ 
speare of time.” Mr. Lang was probably unaware, how¬ 
ever, that his article was read by an inexperienced person 
who was not a press-reader. Theword “abysm” wasqueried 
in the proof; in returning which Mr. Lang graciously 
gave the authority, when the incompetency and ignorance 
of the novice was made manifest by the perpetration of 
the above reading. The reader has so frequently to 
submit to indignities at the hands of the “printer,” in¬ 
variably his mental inferior, that the recognition and 
sympathy of editors, writers for the press, and authors 
generally, should be enlisted on his behalf.—I am, &c., 
January 2, 1899. J. G. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

" Wos*ex Poems ” ^- nE Chronicle critic deprecates any 

„ n.v technical criticism of Mr. Hardy’s poems 

Thomas Hardy, J x 

as “ an uncalled-for pedantry.” 

headers who care more for outward form in verse than 
for the utterance of a human spirit will find little to then- 
taste in Mr. Hardy’s Wessex Poems. Those, on the other 
hand, who are interested to see a strong and sombre 
character expressing itself, in an imperfectly-mastered 
medium, no doubt, but with marked originality and high 
literary power, will be fascinated by the contents of this 
singular book. Towards the completion of Mr. Hardy’s 
mental portraiture it gives invaluable aid; not less in 
those pieces which are “dramatic and personative” than 
in those which may be taken as direct utterances of a 
mood or thought. There is life and feeling on every page 
of the book ; prick it, and it bleeds. 

As is well known, Mr. Hardy has illustrated his poems 
with a number of original drawings. Two of these are 


reproduced on another page. The Daily Chronicle's critic 
allies the poems to the drawings thus : 

It is evident throughout that Mr. Hardy has not acquired 
perfect freedom in the use of his pencil. The attraction of 
his work is that of extremely able and original effort, not 
of thorough accomplishment. And this is exactly the case 
with his verse as well. Its interest, its merit, is psycho¬ 
logical rather than technical, though there are a few pieces 
(as them are a few drawings) whose technical quality also 
is very noteworthy. 

The critic of the St. James’s Gazelle is more severe. He 
narrows the limits of Mr. Hardy’s poetry and drawings : 
The only thing in the volume which really seems to us to 
show any proper lyrical genius is the “ Stranger’s Song.” 
Mr. Hardy, in fine, is not a poet, but he has an odd twist 
in his literary composition which even in his prose gives it 
a poetical touch, and which when he is using a metrical 
form cannot desert him, and is occasionally, but by no 
means continuously, assisted by it. Neither is Mr. Hardy 
an illustrator, in spite of his illustrations. His drawings 
are partly those of an architect, such as he was brought up 
to be, and partly those of a literary man with a pencil, who 
can draw enough to please himself. The consequence is 
that these efforts are all personal impressions, sidelights on 
the man and the author, and very remarkable as such. 
Whatever they a*e not, they are original, and significant. 
No admirer of Mr. Hardy’s novels can, therefore, ignore 
so autobiographical a commentary. 

The Outlook compares Mr. Hardy’s poems with Mr. 
Meredith’s: 

They are interesting revelations of feeling, never of 
intellectuality; a singular contrast to those of Mr. Hardy’s 
illustrious contemporary, Mr. Meredith. Mr. Meredith 
glows, walks ardently through the beloved ways of nature, 
contemplates dazzling heights and developments of intelli 
gence ; Mr. Hardy stands still and broods. A few of the 
ballads are direct, dramatic, entirely successful in their 
way. There are a few derivative pieces—inspired by 
Elizabethan and also eighteenth-century sources. 

Literature finds that the salt of the poems is Mr. Hardy’s 
“bitter humour, and the relentless handling of the irony 
of human fortunes.” Where these elements are lacking 
there is dreariness, as in the following painful picture: 

The two were silent in a sunless church, 

Where mildewed walls, uneven paving-stones, 

And wasted carvings passed antique research, 

And nothing broke the clock’s dull monotones. 

Leaning against a wormy poppy-head, 

So wan and worn that he could hardly stand; 

For he was soon to die—he softly said, 

“ Tell me you love me ”—holding hard her hand. 

She would have given a world to breathe “ Yes” truly, 

So much his life seomed hanging on her mind; 

And hence she lied, her heart persuaded thoroughly 
’Twas worth her soul to be a moment kind. 

But the sad need thereof, his nearing death 
So mocked humanity that she shamed to prize 
A world conditioned thus, or care for breath 
When Nature such dilemmas could devise. 

On these lines the critic remarks: 

The piteous little scene might have come straight out of 
one of Mr. Hardy’s later novels. • It might be some weak, 
unhappy, prematurely-dying Jude who pleads thus, to be 
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thus answered. And the woman, fresh from her pious 
fraud, might have revolted, as here, against the scheme of 
things. But what could be more flat and ineffective than 
the four concluding lines in which her reflections are 
embodied! What more laboriously sought and lees “in¬ 
evitable ” than their phrasing ! There is better than this 
in the volume, but there is also worse; it is no unfair 
sample of the whole; and the whole, we fear, is conclusive 
as to the unfitness of this medium of expression for 
Mr. Hardy’s genius. 

The critic of the Athenaun sums up as follows : 

We do not conceal our opinion that Mr. Hardy’s success 
in poetry is of a very narrow range. He is entirely depen¬ 
dent for his inspiration upon this curiously intense and 
somewhat dismal vision of life, which is upon him almost 
as an obsession. Where he is not carried along by this, 
his movement is faltering, and bis touch prosaic. But 
within such close limits his achievement seems to us to be 
considerable, and to be of a kind with which modern 
poetry can ill afford to dispense. There is no finish or 
artifice about it: the note struck is strenuous, austere, 
forcible; it is writing that should help to give backbone to 
a literature which certainly errs on the side of flabbiness. 
And this applies to diction as well as sentiment. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 15. 

Last week we printed a list of twenty-eight books presented by 
Mr. Birrell to a small public institute, and we asked our readers to 
supplement it with a further list of similar character and equal 
size. This was Mr. Birrell’s choice : 

Politics: Burke’s S"letted Works, Bright’s Speeches, Bage- 
hot's The English Constitution. Biography and History: 
Lockhart’s Lives of Scott and Burns, Boswell’s Johnson, 
Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, French Revolution, Past and Present, 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, and Macaulay’s History. Poetry : 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bums, Scott, AVordsworth (Mr. Morley’s 
edition), and The Golden Treasury of Sony. Fiction : Six of 
Scott’s novels; Don Quixote, The Pilgrim's Proyress. Miscel¬ 
laneous : Essays of Elio, Selections from William Hazlitt, and 
Hugh Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters. 

So many replies have come in this week, that'the task of choosing 
the best has been a very arduous one. After careful collation of 
the various lists, we have decided that that contributed by Mr. 
J. B. Lamb, of 25, Ryde-street, Hull, is, all things considered, 
the most satisfactory, and to Mr. Lamb, therefore, a cheque for a 
guinea has been sent. These are his suggestions: 

Politics : Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England ; On 
Liberty, John S. Mill; Life of Cobden, John Morley. Bio¬ 
graphy : Life of Charles Kingsley; Life of Charles Darwin. 
History: Dean Farrar’s Life of St. Paul ; Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, Motley ; Short History of the English People, Green ; 
History of Our Own Times, Justin McCarthy. Poetry : Keats ; 
Byron; Tennyson; T. H. AVard’s Selections from the English 
Poets ; Longfellow ; Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Fic¬ 
tion : Jane Eyre, C. Bronte ; Vanity Fair, Thackeray ; West, 
icard Ho.' C. Kingsley ; David Copperjield, Dickens ; Pickwick 
Dickens; Silas Marner, G. Eliot; Lorna Doone, Blackmore; 
Ordeal of Richard Fevrrel, G. Meredith. Miscellaneous: 
Macaulay’s Essays ; Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects ; 
Compleat Angler, Izaak Walton ; Natural History of Selborne, 
G. White ; Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin. 

We may not consider this ideal, but the choice of the majority is 


sound and is informed by more thoughtful sympathy than has been 
exercised by many other competitors, who seem to have forgotten 
that the readers of the books were to be members of “ a small public 
institute.” Mr. Lamb, again, has remembered that the list was to 
be supplementary to Mr. Birrell's; other competitors have practically 
done Mr. Birrell's work again—that is to say. have chosen similar 
subjects and apportioned them to different authors. Second to Mr. 
Lamb’s list we should put that contributed by Mr. H. T. Francis, 
of Caius College, Cambridge, which runs as follows : 

Politics : J. S. Mill On Liberty and On Dupres, ntative Govern¬ 
ment. Biography and History : Plutarch’s Lives (North or 
Langhome's Version) ; Froissart’s Chronicles (Johnes Version) ; 
Napier's Peninsular Bar; Green's Short History of English 
People ; Southey's Life of Nelson. Poetry: Pope's Homer ; 
Crabbe ; Percy’s Riliyues; Keats; Byron’s Chi! de Harold. Fic¬ 
tion : l)e Foe's Robinson Crusoe ; Le Sage's Gil Bias ; Arabian 
Nights ; Dickens’s Pickwick ; J. Austen’s Pride and Prejudice ; 
G. Eliot's Seems from Clerical Life ; Thackeray’s I unity Fair ; 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. Miscellaneous : Milton’s Prose AVorks ; 
Goldsmith's Works (Globe Edition); Cowper’s Letters; Addi¬ 
son’s Spectator ; Yule’s Marco Polo ; Kinglake's Eat hr n ; 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain ; Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist ; 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 

If a census of all our lists were taken, the twenty-eight books 
mentioned most frequently would be found to differ considerably 
from either of the selections we have printed. This is the popular 
choice : 

Mr. Spencer's Sociology and Smith’s Wealth of Nations ; Mr. 
Lee'B Life of Shakespeare ; Prescott’s Mexico and Peru, Froude's 
Short Studies, Trevelyan's Macaulay, Grote’s Greece, Southey’s 
Life, of Nelson, Green’B Short History, and McCarthy's Own 
Times ; Pope's Homer, Dryden, Tennyson, Byron, KeatB, and 
Browning; Robinson Crusoe, Wear of Wakefield, Pickwick, 
David Copperjield, Esmond, Vanity Fair, and Westward 
Ho! and the Spectator, De Quincey's Opium Eater, White’s 
Selborne', and Darwin’s Naturalist's Voyage. 

Possibly there is among our readers some philanthropist who 
wishes to give five pounds’ worth of books to a public institution- 
He might glean useful hints from this competition. We would 
commend to his notice, in addition to those which we have named, 
a few books mentioned only once or twice in these lists : Froude's 
English Seamen, Mahan’s Life of Nelson, Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
Jefferies' Field and Hedgerow, Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy, Thoreau's 
Walden, and Jusserand's English Wayfaring Life. 

Replies also received from : H. E. G. E., Tenby : W. J. B„ 
Cambridge; M. C. E., Forest Hill; F. W. R., London; P. A. K., 
Dalkeith ; M. T. P., Chester; J. R. F., Bellshill ; Mies A., Bowdon ; 
H. C., Southport; Miss S., Southbourne; L. N., Bolton ; H. R., 
Hayle ; H. H., Rushwarp ; T. B. D., Bridgwater ; G. H. M. G., 
London ; A. S. W., Edinburgh ; J. G., North Shields; W. E. S., 
Penzance; R. E. R., Oxford : W. G. G„ Oxford ; G. A. S., London ; 

F. F. H., Anerley; K. K., Belfast; E. M. R. S., London ; J. S. L.. 
Newcastle ; A. T. B., Forshire : A. M. B , Watton ; J. P. S., Acton ; 

G. W. C., Edinburgh ; M. A. W., Welford ; W. T. C., Roundhay ; 
S. O. G., London ; S. G. N. G., London ; A. B., Gartcosh ; F. S., 
Belfast; G. 8., Thirsk ; R. S., Headingley ; A. C., Edinburgh ; 
G. C. H., Stockwell ; Y. H., West Hampstead ; T. A. B., Leeds ; 
R. H„ Edinburgh ; H. M. H,, Clapham ; J. G., Beckham ; A. S., 
London; J. A. 8., Kilburn : J. T., Streatham ; H. C. W., Herne 
Hill ; C. T. B., Beckenham : J. R M.. AVestbourne Park ; A. G. S.. 
Brockley ; AV. W., Cambridge ; Mrs. L„ Richmond : F. AV. E., West 
Kirby ; F. H. H., Hull; W. C. F., Birmingham ; W. M., York; 
W. H. 8., Killiney ; F. J. B., Winchester : J. W., Dundee ; A. L.S. AV., 
Kensington ; M. Z. H., Chelsea; L. F. P., Oxford ; A. R. B., Great 
Malvern ; J. M. M., Ealing ; J. B., Carlisle; B. H., London; 
M. N. A., Barnes ; W. J., Glasgow; D. V., Winchelsea; W. J. L., 
Durham; F. K., Sheffield ; P. B., Liverpool ; J. M„ Glasgow ; 
R. W. M., London ; C. E. F., London ; H. H. J. F.. Sutton ; E. T. P,, 

treatbam ; W. M. ; C. J. M. A. ; and R. 8. P. C. A. 
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Competition No. 16. 

Too many books already exist, and yet it is probable that most of 
our readers have a pet scheme for some volume that ought to be 
written, some work that is, they believe, really wanted. We ask 
competitors this week to name one or more books which do not 
exist, but which in their opinion should exist. A cheque for a 
guinea will be awarded to the author of the best suggestion. The 
kind of literature is left to the competitor. It may be biography, 
history, travel, or whatever he likes ; but we make this restriction 
—that the book must be one it would be possible to write. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 24. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first oolumn of p. 107. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies cnly to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements. 

Poaching Adventures. By “ Outlaw.” 

A proposal for publication has been made. 

Strephon Devereux. By J. P. Jay. 

Mr. Jay is a bright, clever, even subtle writer; but-. 

“ Proboscis, the scene of the adventures of Strephon Devereux,” 
he says, “lies north of Eiysia, east of Imperia, south of 
Phantasmagoria, and west of Bravaria.” This schoolboy-like 
fooling would have justified our reading no farther. It is 
purposeless, and not oven incidentally amusing. We read on, 
however, and were much struck with what we found. The 
tale is full of duels and brawls and love-affairs, all recounted 
with animation, yet without effort; and some of the dialogue is 
unusually good. Still, it is always with difficulty that we 
sustain our interest. Mr. Jay has to go on with his machinery— 
the “ Proboscians,” the “Elysians,” and all the other un¬ 
realities—and we are bored. It is a pity. Had the writer 
been content with less fantastic terminology, his novel might 
have been successful. 

Scotia : A Border Story. By “Meliora.” 

We have been frequently vexed during our reading of this 
book. Miss Jean, an elderly spinster, who is a leading 
character, was subject to headache, and had her hair cut so 
close that “her 'crown of glory’ bore a striking resemblance 


to a carefully pared turnip.” Facetiousness of that kind is 
offensive and not in any other respect effectual. It would be 
useless for the author to explain that there really is a woman 
to whom the description applies. Facetiousness is not redeemed 
by the fact that there is rough truth in it. The love-making 
scenes in “ Scotia” are artificial and absurd. Miss Jean and her 
serving-maid are good characters, amusingly dealt with; but 
they do not suffice to make the story presentable. 

The Desire of Marno the Kino. By W. A. Corbett. 

This MS. is much too slight for the purposes of the Academy 
Bureau. It is not longer than a complete story in a magazine. 
As it has come all the way from Winnipeg, however, we cannot 
dismiss it without sending to the author an expression of our 
good wishes. Mr. Corbett’s subject does not excite us, and bis 
stylo, which is modelled on that of the Bible, is rather tiresome ; 
but he is a scholar, and has a praiseworthy respect for syntax. 
Our advice to him is that he should strive to find interest in 
modern themes and acquire a gayer habit of mind. 

A Novel. By Z. Y. X. 

Z. Y. X. must avoid conventionalisms of expression. Then, 
if he describes an unusual character, the unusualuess should be 
harmonious and convincing. He essays the style of Stevenson; 
but he is not successful. Still, there are germs of better things 
in this novel, and with pains and self-criticism Z. Y. X. might 
achieve something meritorious. 

Echoes from Erato. By Harold Larzen. 

Mr. Larzen writes verse ; but he does not write it very well. 
In an address to “ A Violin,” his little volume opens thus : 

Dear soul of empyrean heights, 

Thou sweet protean voice; 

We, lovrng, here, thy saltant flights 
Of melody, rejoice 
In thy mellifl’ous strains that flood 
With dulcet chords the soul; 

And wake in mortal hearts the mood 
On Lethe’s breast to loll. 

It will be perceived from these lines that Mr. Larzen, whom 
we take to be a very young man, is in the stage of curiosity 
and wonder about things. That is pre mising, and we must 
not discourage him; but before wishing to have his feelings 
published he shoidd wait until time and study have enabled 
him to find more articulate expression. 

Old Hall, and Other Poems. By “Highland.” 

Some of “ Highland’s ” lyrics are bright and fresh; but his 
blank verse is hardly successful. Blank verse is a very exact¬ 
ing mode: it requires peculiar inspiration to divest it of tedium. 
Sometimes “ Highland ” is happy. For example : 

Youth’s golden mom of opportunity! 

Lost precious hours, unprized when ye were here, 

Whose very wealth made life forget your worth 
And youth play wanton with the winged hours, 

Spending, poor prodigal, his mint of gold 
With both his hands, so anxious to be poor 
That never might grow rich again. 

“ Highland ” should avoid such phrases as “ umbrageous 
shade,” which is redundant, and “loveliness unusual”— 
“unusual” can never be poetry. Then, “obliter” will not 
do for “ obliterate,” even to rhyme with “ bitter.” 

Maurice’s Four Seasons. By G. M. S. 

This is a fairy tale. The illustrations, which are few, are 
exceedingly well drawn; and the tale itself is not bad as tales 
of the kind go. We fear, however, that we cannot do more for 
the author than giving her that opinion. To be published at 
all, the work should have been prepared for Christmas time; 
but it reached us only a fortnight age. 
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The Singer, by A. E. M.; In Fair Llanabet, by H. W. It. ; 
The Human Tragi-Comedy, by D. F. H.—Each of these MS8. 
is too short to fall within the scope of the Academy Bureau. 


To Correspondents. 

C. F. K.—The plan which you suggest is impracticable. 

L. L.—Able as it is, “ A Miser’s House ” does not contain 
the elements of a popular success sufficient to warrant our 
arranging to have the novel published. Why not submit it to 
the Editor of a weekly newspaper, such as the Peuple, circu¬ 
lating in the region with which the tale deals ? 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, January 19. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bailor (H. M.), “ Lift Up Your Hearts " j or. Words of Good Cheer 

(Macmillan A Bowob) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Walker (J. G.), The Brides of Death...(Andrews) 5/0 

Hitchcock (G. 8.). Tn Rebel Moods.(Simpkin Marshall) 2/0 

Jonea (H. A.), The Masqueraders .(Macmillan) 2/0 

Woodroffe (P.), Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare.(Dent) 3/0 

Martyn (E.), The Heather Field and Maeve .(Duckworth A Co.) 

Anon., The Tale of Archais .(Kegan Paul) 2/6 

Gray (J.), Goethe’s Satyros and PrometheuB.(Glasgow Goethe Society) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Doyle (J. A.), Memoirs and Correspondence of Busan Forrier.(Murray' 18 0 

Wrtlis/ewskl (K.\ Marysienka, Marie de la Grange lYArqulen, Queen of 


Poland : 1641-1710 .(lleinemann) 

Andrews (W.), Bygone Church Life in Scotland.(Andrews) 7/6 


Cadell (Gen. Sir R.), Sir John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745... (Black wood) 10/0 
Sell (Rev. E.), The Historical Development of the Qur/ln 

(8.P.C.K. Press, Madr s) 

Dawe (Rev. C. S.), The Growth and Greatness of our World-Wide Empire 

(Educationa 1 Supply Association) 

8torey (G. A.), Sketches from Memory ....(Chatto) 12 ' 

Hill (O. B.), Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift...(Unwin) 12/0 

Hill (G. B.), Gordon in Central Africa.. (Macmillan) 6/0 

Rea (H.), Tuscan Artists : Their Thought and W 01 k.... (Rfdwa.v). Net 6/0 

Stubbs (C. W.), Charles Kingsley ....(Blackie A Fen) 2/0 

Orr (Rev. Jnm€8\ Neglected Factors in the Study of the Eaily Prepress of 

Christianity .(Hodder A Stoughton) 3/6 

Veney (M. M ), Memoirs of the Yerney Family. Yol. 1Y..(Lor pmax s) 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Hamblen (H. E.), Tom Benton’s Luck .(The Macmillan Co.) 0/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Spencer (B.), The Native Tribes of Central Australia.(Macmillan' net 21/0 

Benson (M.) and Gourlay (J.), The Temple of Mut in Asher.(Murray) 21/0 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Berry (A.), A Short HHtory of Astronomy .(Murray) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Meredith (G.), Poems (2 vols.).'Constable) each 6/0 

Whyte-Melvillo (G. J.), Cerise .(Ward, Lock A Co ) 3/0 

Heath (F. G.), Autumnal Leaves.(Imperial Pres?, Ltd.) 

Saunders (H.) f An Illustrate! Manual of British Birds. Parts 13-15 

(Gurney A Jackson) 

Carey (R. N.), Lover or Friend.(Macmillan) 8/0 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Virginians.(Smith, Elder) 6 0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Primer (8.), Goethe’s Egmont......(The Macmillan Co.) 

Robertson (J. L.), English Prose.(Blackwood) 


Lapworth (C.), An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology .(Blackwood) 

Cambridge University Press. Lays of Ancient Rome; Ca»sar, De Bello 
Gallico III. and IV.; Xenophon, Anabasis IV.; Vorgil, yEneid XII.; 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine; Boilean, L’Art Po<Rique; Shakespeare, 
King Richard If..... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Birrell (A.) Seven Lectures on the Law ami History of Copyright in Books 


(Cassell) 

Things of Evtrytlny .(Blackwood 

The Antiquary, Jauuary-December, lfctQS ..... .Stock) 


Bayne (W.), Stormouth’s Handy School Dictionary......(Blackwcnd) 

Andersen (Dr. J. W.), Tlier Power of Nature inJDiseaso.(Clay) 

Bennett, (C. E.), Critique of Some Recent Subjective Tlieories 

(Cornell University) 

The Year’s Art, 1809.(Virtue) 3^3 

Baiu (F. W.), On the Kealiration of tire Possible.(Parker St Co.) 7/8 

Catalogue of Books at Mndie’n Library, 1899 .^Mudie) 1/8 

Voorhews E. B.), Fertilisers.(The Macmillan Co.) 4/8 

Tarleton (F. A.), An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Attrac¬ 
tion .(Longmans; 10/8 


Announcements. 

The Life and Campaigns of the Fight Hon, John Manners, 
Margate of Granin /, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Forces, is now upon the brink of publication, and Mr. Walter 
Evelyn Manners has bestowed much care on the production of 
this memoir. 

The Hon. John Fortescue has completed bis History of the 
British Army, and it is expected to appear before the end of 
the month. Messrs. Macmillan will be the publishers. 

A THIRD edition of Prof. Andrew Seth’s Scottish Philosophy 
will shortly be published by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 
Although Prof. Seth has within the last year assumed the name 
of Pringle, Pattison, on succeeding to the Haining Estates in 
Selkirk and Roxburghshire, the old name is retained along with 
the new in this edition, and, to avoid confusion, the same course 
will be followed with the author’s other books. 

The second edition of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s The Island Race 
is Dearly exhausted, and a third edition is in the press. 

A NEW book, entitled In Storm and Strife, by Miss Jean 
Middlemass, author of A Girl in a Thousand, Hush Money, &c., 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish later on this year an 
elaborate edition of The Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, which 
Mr. W. G. Pogson-Smith, of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
editing. 

Amono the books which Messrs. Duckworth & Co. will 
publish during the coming Spring season will be the second 
edition of Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy, by Sir Frederick 
Pollock. This new edition of the work bas been revised 
throughout. The purpose of the book is to put before English 
readers an account, complete in itself and on a fairly adequate 
scale, of the life and philosophy of Spinoza. 

Mr. William Heinemann will very shoitly publish in book 
form the arlieles—written in the first place for Scribner's 
Magazine —on The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns, by Richard 
HardiDg Davis. Mr. Davis has added a carefully considered 
summary of his impressions as war correspondent. 

Mr. John Long will publish at once a novel entitled 
Oswald Steele, by Gibbon Berkley. The plot turns on 
Ritualism. 

The second volume of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s series of 
“ Mediseval Towns ” will be devoted to Rouen, and will be 
published very shortly. It is the work of Mr. Theodore 
Andrew Cook, whose two volumes upon Old Touraine are the 
best attestation of his ability to deal with French historical 
and topographical subjects. 

A series of articles appeared in the Saturday Review during 
last year, under the initial “ X,” in which the right of some 
well-known people to the arms they used was seriously ques¬ 
tioned. These articles, which have been revised and consider¬ 
ably added to, will be published in a volume very shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Hutchinson announce for publication early in 
February Fields, Factories, aiui Workshops, a contribution to 
the science of economics by Prince Kropotkin, 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta 8treet, Covent Garden, 90, Booth Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

T^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU * 00.. «7, SOHO BQUARJL 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 97 aud 29 Went 23rd Street, New 


York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C., deeire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Brunch House in London forfllling, 
on the m«nt favourable terms, older# for their own STAN DARI) 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
FKRloDICAI£.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


TDRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS nf the 

X* EIGHTEENTH CENTURY - A comprehensive 
CATAL«k; 1 K with a iVefatory Note) containing the chef- 
dVeuvres of the bv»t Eighteenth Oeutury French Artists and 
Engraven.—J. Pearson A Co , 5, Pall Mall Place. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING. 8F.LL A RAILTON, Limited, high-clafs 
Printen and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24. or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
Sew Journals. 

Facihtie* ut*on the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH begs to annmince that he has commenced 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of Mss., and will be 
clad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amtierley 
House. Norfolk Street. Straud. 


r ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

■I J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
better, to D. C. Dallas. B. Fumival Street, London. F..G. 


•DARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in Fine 

L\> Condition. — CATALOGUE (80), illustrated with *1 
reproductions of unique books, or remarkable historical 
bindings. — J. Pearson A Co., 5. Pall Mall Place. 

T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertake# the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORK'S of FICTION and of SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC BooKS for Author* and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MS>. rimuld l>e addressed to the M an turn. University Press, 
Limited. W atford, Loudon. 

T"VTPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
X done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
4ddre», Miss PL M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum mouthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchaaed and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Rank receive* small Bums 
on deposit aud allows Interest mouthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEA# TER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
voa riVK SHILLINGS TER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRoFT. Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 16. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
105) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O COLET COURT. l.ONKON, W„ RK0PENE1) (or LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be mad** to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwsuer, 
M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, oxford. 

During the la*t School Year ?1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford ami Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 260 open Scholarship# have been taken by Pauline* at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898. there were 88 Boy* in 8t. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
hail Matriculated at Loudon University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

AUmt 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colct Court. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


u 


NIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
ProfcMor A. J. liDTLER. M.A. 


The New PROSPECTUS of this Department ia Now Reiuly. 
Apply T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting SecreUry. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


U 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 

The Ninth Series of LECTURES will be delivered in French 
on FRIDAY EVENINGS (Jan. 27th. Feb. loth ami 24th, 
March loth and 24th'. at 8.3<» p.m.. by l’rof. Ii. LALLKMAND, 
B.-es-L, B.-es-Sc.. Offirier il’Acadoinic, Ac. Admitxiou Free 
(without payment or ticket). 

Syllabus. 

I. EDMOND ABOUT (Fkancisuuf. Sarcey). 

II. JULIETTE LAMBER (Mine. Amu). 

III. LE ROMAN dan* l’HISTOIRE (Imhert de 8t. Amand). 
IV. ALPHONSE KARR. 

V. LE BIBLIOPHILE JACOB (Paul Lacroix). 

T. GREGORY FOSTER. Acting Secretary. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


U N 


IVERSITY OF 8YDNEY. 

PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 
University Graduate# under 35 > ears of age. Salary, £9<H) per 
annum. Pension, £4ou per annum on retirement, under certain 
conditions, after 20 years’ service. Duties to commence on 
1st June, 1899. £l<Xi allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties. Ac., cau be 
obtained from Sir Damki. Cooi-fh, Bart-, G.C.M.G . Acting 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, West¬ 
minster. Ienullm. S W., to whom applications, stating age and 
accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, 
must be sent not later than 18 th February. 1899. 


^RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 

HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
Salary. £350. with prospect of increases according to the success 
of the School. 

Ardrotsan heinvahe 1th resort on the Ayrshire coast, aud a 
most desirable place of residence, it is expected that De 
Academy (which is to he enlarged immediately) will offer 
attractions to parents at a distance, and that- the Headmaster 
may. if he desiies to have Boarders, thereby increase his 
Emoluments. 

Duties to begin imined ately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to be lodged with Jamfs (,’oor. Esq., t'lerk to 
the School Board, Ardmtsau. Ayrshire, along with tight 
Printed Copies ot Testimonials, by the 15th February, 1899. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL¬ 

LEGE. Coopers Hill. Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, and the Colonics. About 
4<> Studeii's will lie admitted in Septemlier. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


rjiHE 


Just Published. Price Is., i»er post Is. 4d. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1899. 

London: | Manchester: 

Mach i i.i.an & Co. | J. E. C'ounish. 


QPANISH and PORTUGUESE —A Literary 

v7 Lady and Authoress, fully conversant with Simniah 
Literature, Ancient and Modem, I) ESI RES TRANSLATIONS, 
COMPILATIONS, or WORK of RESEARCH in the above 
languages —M»:na, care of W. J. Cahill, Etq., 9. Agar Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THK LATE HAROLD FREDERIC. j 

M R. W. HADLOW bss l**en instructed to 

8ELL by AUCTION, in Lota, the COLLECTION of 
STAMPS. British, Colonial, and Foreign, of the late HAROLD 
FRKDER1C. The Sab- will take place in the ARBITRATION 
ROOM. 63-i)4. Chancery Lane, ou FEBRUARY 9th an*l loth, at 
rt o’clock. Catalogues sent post free on application to the 
Auctioneer, at 331. Strand (First Floor). 


C HATEAU de l’ESPKR ANOE. LADY 

MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTHORS ami ARTISTS, rituated In a roost beautiful part 
of the South of Fiance, NOW OPEN.—Full particulars to be 
bad from the Hon. Ladt Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
France. 


B ooks out-of-print supplied. 

—Please »tate wants. Forster’s Kipling Note-Book. 6d. 
free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One Penny. 
—Holland Co., Book Mcrclumts, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NBW OXFORD STREET; 

.'41, Brompton Road, 8. W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lomov; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mujccbestm. 


OAA AAA COPIES HAVE BEEN 
^UU,UUU ISSUED OP 

BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principle* and Exercises, with a Copious Selec¬ 
tion of Extract* in Prose and Poetry, adapted for 
Reading and Recitation. Roxburgh binding, 616 
pages, price 38. Cd. 

, The Scotsman says:—“Far the best of the many 
books of the kind.” 

LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or. PIRST 

STEPS to FRENCH CONVERSATION. By F. 
GRANDINBAU, formerly French Master to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 50 Woodcuts. Sixtieth 
Edition. Clolb, Is. 6d. 

DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, FIRST STEPS 

to GERMAN CONVERSATION. On the plan 
of “Le Petit Precepteur.” Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 2 r. 


Loxnox: HODDER A STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E C. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER 
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PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbtrs 
containing them can still he obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 
3s. 6d. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


BJiEXRflDER & SREPHEARD 

Newspaper, Magazine, 

AND 

General Printers. 


PRINTERS OF "THE ACADEMY." 

And Printers to thk 

School JJoarh for Xonbon. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

27, CHANCERY LANE* WX. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2b. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Kev. A. J. BAMFOHD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasqow Herald says: “They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would * an ordinary 
sermon liee.’ ” 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 

By Capt. CODflAN. 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository TVmes says: “And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few ghiHinge.'* 


Now Ready, 8econd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Is. Gd., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tares on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH. M.A., D.D. 

The Manchester Guardian says: “Explains the 
position of religious Dissent with great force and 
eloquence." 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 8d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“ The Spectator says : “We make no apology, oven 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book.” 

London: 21 A 22 Furnival Street, Holbom, E.C. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to stndentg of naval warfare. “ Capt. 
Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


A CHARMING GUT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qurrm. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his 
Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’* 

“Nothing better could be wished tor”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides ."—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from HU Excellency 

E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. LL.D. ; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE I8LR OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THK WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEP8TOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

. BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BKTTW8YCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELL8 and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Poet. 

" Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall 
Tunnel, Sfc., and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places 
of Interest. __ _ 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd* 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 
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Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 



COLGATE'S SHAVING STICK* very 

neutral and has just the right delicacy ot perfnme. 
Ab it is never left in a moist mug or dish, it can 
have an excess of demulcent ingredients riot possible 
in cake soap. It has also special qualities for soften¬ 
ing the beard. Thera is real comfort in its nee, and 
it is pleasantly refreshing in its after-effects. 


Colgate’s 


| /) CoiMTElCst 

fr 3 


Dental Powder. 


To properly cleanse the teeth a 
powder should be used, antacid, anti¬ 
septic, and a non-irritant. 

A powder is necessary in order to 
polish the surface of the teeth so that 
the food particles will not adhere; 
antacid, so that it will neutralise the 
acids formed by fermentation; anti¬ 
septic, to destroy all germs of decay ; 
and a non-irritant, in ord6r that it 
shall not cause inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK and DENTAL POWDER may be obtained of all Stores, &c., price Is. each. 

Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer. 



Emerson’s Bromo - Seltzer is an ideal restorative saline, always 
efficacious, and affording instant relief to men and women suffer¬ 
ing from Nervous Headache, Sick Headache, Biliousness, Brain-fag, 
•r the effect ot late hours. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollern. 


NERVOUS 


i a doses tail to cure any 
headache, no matter how caused, 
send the bottle to EMEE80N DRUG 
CO., Ltd., 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, 
and the price will be at once refunded. 
Sizes 13id. and 2s. 3d. 


HEADACHE 
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USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL 

PENCILS 


blaTsdell 


jf SELF-POINTING. 

ALL COLOURS. 

^ ALL GRADES. 

No Waste. Best Leads. 

everywhere. Sample Box 1/- 

BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


RED 

WHITE 


Si 





li 

fit 

—J 

L 

□ 



FRENCH COFFEE. 

Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 

80LD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 

Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL 

PENCILS 


A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 


BLAISDELL 

JF* 


SELF-POINTING. 

ALL COLOURS. 

ALL GRADES. 

No Waste. Best Leads. 

sold everywhere. Sample Box 1 /- 

BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 

M, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


The HOSE'S WEALTH Of SWEETNESS 
Blent with the tragmawt breath of violet.; 

<~ Stealing O'ER these the heavier balm 

- FROM SLEEP*. STAR-EYED. SOUTHERN ORANGE .LOOM.; 
Avo SPiCES FROM THE MV.TIC GROVES OF ORIENT. 

While through them all, mingling vet keeping 
Its sweet identity, a flooo of perfume 


WAFTEO FROM ALWNE FlELOft OF LAVENDER. 

MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATE 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER- 


Ton hardly realise that it is mediuine when taking 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, they are very small; no bad 
effects ; all troubles from torpid liver are relieved by their 

use. - 

Take one of Carter’s Little Liver Pills after eating ; it will 
relieve dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and vigour to the 
system. They make one feel as though life was worth living. 
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S oxcdont 


Used on the Tooth-brush 


every morning makes all the difference 
between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good 
teeth and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow 
teeth. It sweetens the breath and gives 
colour to the gums. 


Complete In Toilet Oeee, 2e. M. 


Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 



Oi all Chemists and Stores. 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK u tm7 

neutral and has just the right delicacy of perfume. 
As it is never left in a moist mug or dish, it can 
have an exetu of iemuUtnt ingredient! net pouitle 
in cate soap. It hasjtlso special qualities for soften¬ 
ing the heard. There is real comfort in its use, and 
it is pleasantly refreshing in its after-effeeta. 


USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL 

PENCILS 
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WARD, LOOK & CO.’S LIST. 


IN PREPARATION, RE ARY AT ONCE. 

The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of 
Lieut. Johansen, the sole companion of 
Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 

350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

With Nearly 70 Beautifully-Printed Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. 

WITH NANSEN IN THE 
NORTH. 

By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 

The snooess of Dr. Nansen's expedition was due in no small 
degree to Lieut. Johansen's wonderful powers of endurance and in¬ 
domitable pluck. Johansen's story has all the interest of a romance 
and is essentially a popular account of the great enterprise. The 
adventures and vicissitudes make up a romance of real life which 
has never been exceeded by any previous trustworthy story of 
travel and adventure, and it will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
popular books of travel of the year. 

WITH NANSEN IN THE 
NORTH. 

By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 

The Publishers believe that this is the first instance on 
record of an important work of travel being first published at such 
a cheap price, most first issues of similar books being sold at 18 s. 
or £2 2s. The format is, however, in no way inferior to these 
more expensive editions. 

The Timex says: ‘"Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.’ 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 

HAYDN’S 

DICTIONARY OF DATES 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A OOMPLKTH RECORD CP ALL NATIORS AND TIMM. 

With especial Referenoe to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Aotnmn of 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, doth, 21>.; balf-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1698. 

Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Pacts. 

“The mention of cates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ tie wonderful. 
‘Haydn* is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious 
history of every country and of almost everything under the sun—and on 
many subjects it is a veritable statistical encyclopaedia. Are yon interested 

in.or aDy mortal thing you like to name ? You will flna out all about 

theta iu ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological,accurate and recent. In short, 
’Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free cn application. 


1 Messrs. WARD. LOCK & CO. are now publishing 

A New and Handsome Library Edition of 

THE NOVELS OF 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

"THE NOVELIST, THE VATES SACER, OF FIELD SPORTS AND 
LONDON SOCIETY."— Athenaum. 

| Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late G. J. Whyte-Melville. uniting, as be did. the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the sale of his works has always 
been large, the Publishers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of bis fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issne of his novels. Each 
volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 
A, A. Turbayne. 

JUST READY. 

KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 

“ The story of ‘ Katerfelto* ifi already well known to many of my readers, 
but even those will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock A Co.’s edition is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ’ Katerfelto 1 is indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr. Cl>mknt K. Shohtf.e in the Sketch. 

CERISE. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

‘"Cerise’ rank 8 as one of the author's best books. It has long enjoyed 
great popularity, anil in tins fine Library Edition the story will, do doubt, 
secure fresh readers in abundance. No better set of these favourite novels 
could be desired, binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the beat.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

8ARCHED0N. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

“ It will lie long before those excellent stories lose their charm for those who 
I like a strong sporting interest, healthy sentiment, and lively narrative.” 
j St. James's Gazette. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 

SONGS and VERSES, and 

THE TRUE GROSS. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 

INSIDE the BAR. 

i Illustrated by John Charlton. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. Illustrated by S. E. Waller 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

I JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

UUY BOOTH BUS NEW NOVEL : 

ACROSS THE WORLD 
j FOR A WIFE. 

Illustrated by Ambrose Walton. Crown 8vo f cloth gilt, bevelled, 6s. 
“Mr. Boothby’8 story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels ."—Christian World. 
j “ This stirring talc ranks next to * Dr. Nikola ’ in the list of Mr. Boothby’s 
novels. It is an excellent piece of workmanship, and wo can heartily recoin- 
I mend it .”—British Weekly. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 

I Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


WARD, 


LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG & GO’S NEW BOOKS. 

At ail Libraries and Bookseller$\ 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

UNDER the ROWAN TREE. By 

ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.'* 
Cloth, 3*. fld. 

' Mr. St. Aubyn has written a capital book. 

___ __ _ St James’ * 0"*ette. 

A 8ECOND EDITION N'.)W READY. 

"The best novel Mr. G. B. Fitzgerald has published.* 

A thence um. 

THE STIGMA. By G. Beresford 

FITZGERALD. Author of " An Odd Career," Ac. Cloth 8s. 
"A daring novelty iu fictional literature ."—Da ily Telegraph. 

“ A brightly-written book."— Morning Poet. 

* The Stigma ' is a clever book."— Hereford Timsg_ 

SECOND EDITION. 

" An out-and-out entertaining, exciting, and clever romance. ’ 

THE RAINBOW FEATHER. By 

FERGUS HUME. Cloth, 6«. 

"The author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab has *ur- 
paased himself in this brilliant narration.”—/ris/t Times. 

NEW NOVEL BY GRANVILLE GRAHAME. 

IN the DAYS GONE BY. c .ot.,«. 

“ The story lias considerable morit. It is well expressed, and 
has l>een carefully elaborated.”— (Jlangoir Daily Mail. 

NEW NOVEL BY M. E. WINCHESTER. 

LITTLE KING RANNIE. By the 

Author of " A Nest of 8paxrows,” Ac. Cloth, «s [ Just out. 
“It is mod cleverly written, and should prove one of the 
most charming stories of the year."— A txrdec n Jo\m >al. _ 

NEW BOOK BY W. BRAUNSTON JONES. 

A BRACE of YARNS. By the 

Author of " Mithazau. Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. [ Just out. 
“There is m the stories a certain breezy spice of adventure 
that maintains the interest of the reader. They should find 
many^readers.**— Scotsman. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY HARLEY RODNEY. 

HORATIO. By the Author of 

“ Hilda," Ac. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

" This is a cleverly-conceived tale. The book is pleasant and 
amusing to read."— Scotsman. _ 

NEW EDITION OF POPULAR NOVEL BY 
FLORENCE MARRYATT. 

IN the NAME of LIBERTY. By 

the Author of "A FHal Silence," “The Beautiful Soul.” 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Third Edition. 

Digby, Long k Co., 18, Bouverie 8treet, London, E.C. 
Author* may send in th*ir MSS., suital>le for volume publication, 
with a view to immediate consideration. 


F. Y. WHITE & G0.’S LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW BOOK. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price Is. 

THE SENTIMENTAL MARIA. 

By the Author of " Grip.* 


J. G. LYALL’S NEW BOOK. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

THE MERRY GEE GEE: 

How to Breed , Break, and Ride Him 
Foriard away, and the Noble Art of Backing 
Winners on the Turf. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE LOVE STORY OF 

MARGARET WYNNE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 

By ANDREW w. ARNOLD. 

Illustrated by Stax lit L. Wood. 


“ DIVIL-M A Y- OAR E." 

By MAT CROMMELIN, 

Author of “ Queenie,” “ Violet Vyvian, 


THE COST OF HER PRIDE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 

Author of “ Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress.” 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of M The House on the Marsh,” “ Girls will 
be Girls,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.. 

J4, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


New Work by the Bev. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 

On February 1st. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OUR PRAYER BOOK: 

CONFORMITY and CONSCIENCE 

By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 

Canon Residentiary op Canterbury, 

Author of " Law aud God,” " Liberalism in Religion,” &c. 


THE 

By KATHAHII 


TWO MEW 6s. NOVELS . 

At all Booksellers' and Libraries. 

DEAR IRISH GIRL. 

I TYNAN, Author of ** The Way of a Maid,” “Oh, What a Plague is Love!’ 
"The Handsome Brandons.” &c. 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By SIR WILLIAM M AON AY, Bart , Author of “ The Fall of a Star.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For raBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Cobtf.sts 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN. By Hiss Sakak Obits 

JlWKTT. 

THE ETOHINGHAM LETTERS.—XXXVI.-X LIV. 
LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE. 

A WEST. COUNTRY WIT. By Sir Rob«kt 
Edocimhk. 

THE FLYING SQUADRON. By E. and H. 
Bkboit. 

London : SMITH. ELDER 


A SUMMER TRIP TO CHINESE THIBET. By 
Mrs Archibald Little. 

SENTIMENT AND “FEELINV By M. E. Frascis. 
WESTERN PRECURSORS OF DAN 1'E. By Mi»s 
Elk.nor Hi'li . 

THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. VI.-X. By S. R. 
Crockett. 

At CO.. 15. W»terlon Place _ 


BERTRAM DOBELL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo, pp. 420, price 12a. 

A STUDY OF WAGNER. 

By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

This book is an attempt to study Wagner from 
every standpoint suggested by bis work—musical, 
poetical, anil literary, its ouject is to find a tertium 
quid between the Wagnerians and the anti-Wag- 
nerians—to see the man, in fact, as he really na». 
An attempt is made to arrive at a general psycho¬ 
logical estimate of him by examining his utterances , 
on non-musical subjects, and co-ordinating the results 1 
thus obtained with those given by the study of him 
as musician and poet. 

BY THE SAME ADTH R 
Crown 8vo, pp. 824, 6s. net. 

GLUCK AND THE OPERA: 

A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

“ This book is an admirable study, not only of the 
great musical reformer’s career aud artistic work, but 
of the philosophy of musical drama, with more . 
especial referenoe to its earlier manifestations.” 

The Times. 


10mo, about 270 pp., 3s. 0d. 

THE CITY OF 

DREADFUL NIGHT, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Poetical Works of 
JAMES THOMSON (” B. V.”). 

This book contains a representative selection from 
the poems of the unfortunate " Bysshe Vanolis.” It ( 
is published in response to the demand for a popular , 
edition uf these remarkable works. ! 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 

77, Charing Cross Road, London. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
pnee Is. fid., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise i 
Manual for all Public Speakers. * 

“ The Spectator says : " We make no apology, even I 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to | 
this little book.” 

ALEXANDER k SHEI’HEARD, 

21 A 22, Furnival Street, Holbom, London, E.C. ! 


A OHARMINQ GIFT BOOK I 

" A brilliant book.”— Sketch. 

" Particularly good.”—Academy. 

06., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: 8impkin, Marshall k Co. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARUNGWS HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quekm. 

" 8ir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
whicn he has Bent to Her Majesty.” 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN - With 

Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PlIELPS, 
late American Minuter : Professor JOHN KUSKIN. 
LL.il ; kwBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLaKE. 
and SirTHEUDOKE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEON¬ 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR. BETTWSYCOED and 

SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 
ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DoLGELLY. HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 
PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 
ami CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Wnat would not the Intelligent tourist in Paris or 
In Borne give for such a Guide-Dook as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the 
usual scope of such volumes! 

'* The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 

Liverpool Daily Pott. 

” Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 Reference* 
to all Street.* and Place* of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : 

SiXFKin, Marshal!., Hamilton, Kkitt 4 Co., Ltd. 
1'be Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers', 
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READY MONDAY. JANUARY 30. 

THOUSANDTH NUMBER 

OP 

BLACKWOOD’S 

MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY, 1899 . 

SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

OUR FATHERS. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

NOCTES AMBROSIAN.®. No. LXXII. 

With Poem« bv NEIL MUNBO and 
HOIRA O'NEILL. 

THE HEART OF DARKNESS. 

By JOSEPH CONRAD. 

SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER, II. 

By Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, 
Bart., M.P. 

FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 

By HUGH CLIFFORD. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE OF THE MINES: CALI¬ 
FORNIAN GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

TANTE LOTJE. 

JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION. 

By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER OF APOLOGY. 

By EDWARD A. IRVING. 

MADONNA OF THE PEACH TREE. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

ANNO DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 

A LETTER FROM SALAMANCA. 

Bv Lt.-Gen. Sir HENRY BRACKEN- 
BURY. 

THE SWORD OF CORPOR AL LACOSTE. 

By BERNARD CAPES. 

A VAGABOND POET. 

By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE 
HEBRIDES. 

By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 

“ Mava's " Thousandth Number—The Lesson 
of the Madagascar Papers—The Russian 
Peace Proposals—The Bishops and their too 
Priestly Priests—Mr. Leeky on Mr. Glad¬ 
stone : and the Boehm Story. 

A NOTE ON EASTERN POLICY. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
POPULAR DEMANDS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A RONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


25th VOLUME OF THE 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 1 b. 6d , cloth; extra gilt, 2e. 6d. 

POLLOK AND AYTOUN. 

ROBKRT POLLOK, Author of “The Conrse of 
Time/* ami WILLIAM EDMON8TOUNE 
AYTOUN, Author of " Lays of the Cavaliers.” 
By ROSALINE MASSON. 


RECENT ISSUES. 

THOMAS REID. 

By Profeasor A. CAMPBELL FRA8ER. 

The Scotsman say* : " Professor Camptoll Fraser's ‘ Famous 
Scots’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the most able and 
valuable of an able and valuable scries.” 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By MARGARET MOVES BLACK. 

The ftMtlook says : "Certainly one of the most charming bio¬ 
graphies we have ever come across. The writer lias style. 
symjKtthy. distinction, and understanding. We were loth to 
put the book aside. Its oue fault is that it is too short.” 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

By Professor MURISON. 

“One of the latest evidences of Scottish intellectual renas¬ 
cence is found iu a series of remarkably cheap volumes which 
are being issued under the title of * Famous Scots.' It may 
be hojted that the enterprise of the publishers will to 
adtuuately rewarded for making so notable a contribution t*> 
the literature of Scotland.*— Scotsman. 


Art Canvas Binding, Is. 6d. per volume. 

Extra Gilt Binding, gilt top, uncut, 2«. 6d. i>er volume. 
Any Three Is. 6d. Volumes in Case, 4e. 6d. 

Any Seven Is. 6d. Volumes in Case, 10s. 6d. 

VOLUMES IX PREPARATION. 

PRINOIPAL ROBIRTSON. By Agnkk Gray. 
ADAM SMITH. By Hectob C. Macphkrson. 
JKPPRIY and the EDINBURGH RIVIKWIR8 

By 8ir Hugh Gilzean Reid. 

QSORQK BUCHANAN. By Robert Wallace, M.P. 
List of the Series post free on application. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON JERUSALEM. 

Demy 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 0d. 

JERUSALEM the HOLY 

A Brief History of Ancient Jerusalem; with an 
Account of the Modern City and its Conditions, 
Political, Religions, and 8ocial. Bv EDWIN 
SHERMAN WALLACE, late United States 
Consul for Palestine. With 16 Illustrations from 
Photographs and 4 Maps. 

“ Many will lie thankful that it occurred to Mr. Wallace to 
beguile the tedium of a five years' residence in Jeiusnlnn by 
writing this interesting and even valuable l>ook. The chief 
value of the book will bo found in its descriptions of the city as 
it now exists. Tourists will find in this book all the informa¬ 
tion they can require, and Bible students will find it in every 
way useful and suggestive .’’-Qlasvovo Herald. 


Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

LEADERS in LITERATURE. 

Short Studies of Great Anthors in the Nineteenth 
Century. By P. WIL80N, M.A. 

" Lovers of literature will appreciate the sympathetic charm 
and continual interest which pervade this delightful volume. 
It is impossible to withhold our tribute of praise for a Ixxik that 
will fascinate all readers of Emerson, Carlyle. Lowell. George 
Eliot, Mrs. Browning. Robert Browning, Arnold, Spencer, and 
Buskin."— Schoolmatter. 


THE 

FAR 

EAST. 


I THE GIST of JAPAN: the 

Islands, their People, and Missions. 
I Bv Rev. R. B. PEERY, A.M. With 
I 8 Full-Page Illustrations 5s. 

! A CYCLE of CATHAY: China, 

| South and North. With Personal 
' Reminiscences. By Rev. W. A. P. 

I MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Presi- 

I dent Emeritus of the Imperial 

I Tun^wen College, Pekin. Map and 

numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

FHOM FAR FORMOSA: its 

Island, its People, and Missions. 
I By GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY, 

I D.D., twenty-three years a Mis- 

1 pionarv in Formosa. Edited by Rev. 
J. A. MACDONALD. Third Kditiou 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. 7b. 6d. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogues post free on 
application. 


OLIPHANT, ANDEBSON & FERRIER 

SO, ST. MARY STREET, EDINBURGH; 

And 11, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEV BOOKS 


Illustrated. 8uper-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

IN the AUSTRALIAN BUSH and 

on the COAST of the CORAL 8EA: being the 
Experiences and Observations of a Naturalist in 
Australia. New Guinea, and the Moluccas, by 
RICHARD SEMON. With 88 Illustrations end 4 

_M aps. _ 

With Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE VALLEY of LIGHT. Studies 

with Pen and Pencil in the Vaudois Valleys of 
Piedmont. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author 

of ** T he Principles of Criticism.”_ 

Volume I. now ready. 

The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly Volumes. 
Globe 8vo, 5a. each vol. 

Vol. I. ** Love’s Labour Lost/' “ Comedy of Errors,” 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

TV. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow,” Ac., Ac. 

Spectator.— ' We can cordially recommend this vigorous nnd 
animated romance of love ami war. Mr. Cham tors has made 
excellent use of his historical materials, nnd hit pen-pictures of 
the euvirons of Paris could only have been executed by oue who 
knows and loves the soeuery of the Seiue Valley." 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 

THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 

a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By AGNES 
EGERTON CASTLE. 

•. • Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America 

Statidard.—"Vfo have not read so pleasant a book of its kind 
for a long time." 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac 

NAUGHTAN. 

World.—" It is rarely that such a work of art in literature ss 
' Selali Harrison ’ conn s to cheer the soul of the reviewer with 
accurate delicacy of touch, serious motive, and mingled pathos 
and humour, both of a high quality." 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

Sjteaksr.— "There is enough of striking incident, of fighting, 
intrigue, and love-making in * Bismillah' to satisfy the most 
exacting reader.” 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

MAARTENS. 

Literature.—" It will stand comparison with any of its pre¬ 
decessors tor dramatic effect and strength of style. 

One Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By 

JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.” 

Also an Edition dc Luxe, with Illustrations by Oscab 
L ows i.i.. Extra crown 8vo, gilt lop, 7s. 6d. net. 
Bdinhuroh Review —" The Iiook is « real effort of the creative 
imagination, a r.al addition to the literature of its country, and 
one which should serve as a fruitful and permanent example.'* 

FOURTH IMPRES8ION. 

THE POREST LOVERS: a 

Romance. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Literature.—" Entrancing.... We feel that for once a thorough 
success in literature has Deen achieved." 

~ SIXPENNY EDITION Now Ready. 

THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By 

the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
_ Medium 8yo, sewed, Od. __ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY. Price Is. 

Contests: Valda H&nem (the Romance of a Turkish Harlm). 
Chaps. I.-III.— The Author of "The Three Musketeers," by 
A. F. Davidson—Gifford*. Grave—The College at Khartoum, and 
After—The Army Doctor, by Cant. Trevor—The Press of Paris— 
A Strange Experiment and what Came of It. Part III.— 
'iplomacy and Journalism : A Letter to the Editor—Mr. Watts- 
Duutou and his Reviewers, by a Country Cousin. 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contexts or No. 45». for FEBRUARY. 1«99. 

1 . The Game and the Candle, by lthoda Broughton. Chaps. 
IV.-VI.—2. The Betrothed of Napoleon: Desirte Clary, Queen 
of Sweden —X The Awakening of Sergeaut Lediard—4. A Study 
in the Past—5. For the Cause—6. Cologne, the Rome of the 
Rhine—7.^ Her Despised Antagonist — Monte Oliveto—9. 
toon ora No. III.—10. A Chapter from " Kenilworth."—11. The 
Villa Medici—12. Happy Hits in Oratory—13. Young April, by 
Egerton Castle._Chap-. XV1I.-XX._ _ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE*. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16 s 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER cootains- 
The Fourth Instalment of F. MARION CRAWFORD’8 New 
Novel. VIA CRUCIS : a Romance of the Second Crusade. 
THE SIN K1NG of the ** MERR1M AC.” By Richmond Pear¬ 
son Hobson. U.S.N. III. Imprisonment iu Morro Castle. 
HARNESSING the NILE. By P. C. Peryfbld. 

WHAT CHARLES DICKENS DID for CHILDHOOD: His 
Work in Education. By J. L. Hughes. 

And numerous other Storiee and Articles of (jensral Interest. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
BOUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By 

JOHN FOSTER FRASER. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE HEART of ASIA. By F. H Skrine 

and E. D. ROSS. With Maps and many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
A MANUAL of ROMAN CONSTITU- 

TIONAL HISTORY. By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest I 

Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully 
Illustrated. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, Gs. each. 

Vol. IV. PTOLEMAIC EGYPT. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. Milne. 

ANNALS of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 

By G. W. FISHER, M.A., Assistant-Master. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon 

. PARMENTIIER, of Li£ge, and M. BIDEZ, of Gand. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

(Byzantine Texts.) 

THEOLOGY 

ST. PAUL, the MASTER BUILDER By 

WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the BOOKS of 

the BIBLE. By W. H. BENNETT, M.A., and W r . F. ADENEY, M.A. 

. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OXFORD COMMENTARIES 

General Editor—WALTER LOCK, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. 

THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Intro 

duction and Notes, by E. C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Yicar of Leeds. Demy 
Svo, 6s. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S BIBLE 

General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Aberdeen. 

THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the 

GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. ROBINSON, B.D., Yicar of all 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Svo, 2s.; leather, 3s. net. 

HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY 

General Editor—A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 

the CREEDS. By A. E. BURN, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. Demy bvo, 10s. 6d. [Ready. 

THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and 

HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM LAW. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
O. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John Keble. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College, Oxford. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 

General Editor—EDWARD DOW DEN, Litt.D. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Demy 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 

With Introductions by GEORGE GI88ING. With many Topographical 
Illustrations by K. H. New, and other Artists. 

Crown 8vo, each volume, cloth, 3s.; leather, 4a. net. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illus- 

tTations by E. H. New. 2 vols. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 

tions by R. J. Williams. 2 vols. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 

2 vols. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 

3 vols. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 

THE LITTLE GUIDES 

Pott Svo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. 

WINDLE, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


FICTION 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert 

BARR, Author of “The Mutable Many.'* Crown 8vo, 0s. 

[Monday next, 

THE CAPSINA- By E. F. Benson, Author 

of “ Dodo.” With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

RACHEL. By Jane Helen Findlater, 

Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, 

Author of “ Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE PATH of a STAR. By Sara 

JEANETTE DUNCAN, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Caffyn 

(“ Iota ”), Auihor of “ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By 

E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Young Blood.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. S. 

FLETCHER, Author of “ When Charles I. was King." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GILES INGILBY. By W. Norris Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE By Marshall 

SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and 

A. MOORS, Authors of “ A Comedy of Masks." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED By 

DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “Lady Baby,” “Orthodox,” Ac. 
Crown Svo, Gs. [Ready. 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

TALES of NORTHUMBRIA. By Howard 

PEASE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MESSES. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE AND CATALOGUE SENT TO A?>Y ADDRESS. 

METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ix noting, last week, the fact that sixpenny editions of 
The Forest Lovers and With Kitchener to Khartum are 
already promised, we remarked: “ The publisher who 
first issues a new book by a popular author at a shilling, 
or even two shillings, will reap the reward of his enter¬ 
prise.” We did not then know that Messrs. Methuen 
contemplate an interesting experiment in publishing. 
They are about to issue, at sixpence, under the general 
title of “Methuen’s Library of Fiction,” new stories by 
popular authors. The first book thus published will be a 
new novel by Mr. E. W. Homung. Mr. Robert Barr and 
Mr. Cutcliife Hyne will follow, and later will be published 
books by Mr. Baring Gould and others. 


Tire importance of this scheme, and its possible far- 
reaching consequences, will be appreciated at once. The 
stories about to be issued at sixpence are not short stories; 
they are new novels of the usual six-shilling length. But 
Messrs. Methuen have not the slightest intention of under¬ 
mining the six-shilling novel, a form of literature in which 
their own commercial interest is large. The six-shilling 
novel has been overdone, and a decline in its production 
has already set in; nevertheless, for years to come it must 
be the standard product in fiction. Indeed, the position 
of the six - shilling novel will be strengthened if the 
present disposition to limit its production and raise its 
quality continues. 


There remain, however, the growing demand for cheap 
books, and the fact that large circulations are fascinating 
to publishers and authors. Hence Messrs. Methuen’s 
experiment. They have asked a number of authors whose 
novels sell well at six shillings to allow some of their 
stories to appear, in the first instance, at sixpence. At 
sixpence, it is hoped, these stories will enjoy large and 
speedy sales. Then, and only then, they will be issued in 
more expensive form—say, at 3s. 6d. Thus the usual 
process, which has been to issue a book first at six shillings 
and then at a popular price, is about to be reversed. 
Obviously, stories appearing in this form will appeal to 
the readers of magazines, and they will undoubtedly be 
sold by newsagents. Thus the author will reap an extra 
profit, and will reach a new audience. However, the 
experiment is frankly an experiment, and can only be 
justified by success. 

Among the books which Mr. Meredith has just presented 
to the Dorking Literary Institute are two of his own 
novels— Rhoda Fleming and Vittoria. 


Price Threepence 

[Registered as a Newspaper.'] / 


Apropos the present popularity of Burne-Jones, a learned 
and sincere critic of painting dropped, the other day, this 
little remark: “ Indiscriminate praise of Burne-Jones is 
now a sign of the higher vulgarism.” 

In a letter to the Daily Chronicle on Wednesday, Mr. 
George Moore said : “ The public was, is, and always 
will be, a filthy cur, feeding upon offal, which the duty 
of every artist is to kick in the ribs every time the brute 
crosses his path.” We presume that henceforth Mr. 
Moore will issue his books “ for private circulation only.” 


“ It is dead, and its destiny is limbo.” Such was the 
verdict pronounced by our contributor, “ E. A. B.,” last 
week, on John Halifax , Gentleman. “E. A. B.” did not 
mean that this novel is commercially dead. That it- is 
commercially alive is the fact. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
write : “ It is not for us to forecast the future of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, but we can say something, with 
authority, about its immediate past. We find, on con¬ 
sulting our ledgers, that we sold last year of the various 
editions we have in circulation 24,190 copies of John 
Halifax. From this fact we argue that, if the storj r is, 
as ‘E. A. B.’ so confidently says, ‘dead,’ it is, never¬ 
theless, a tolerably vigorous and lively corpse.” 


To this our contributor replies : “ I accept Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett’s communication with proper humility. 
The figures which they give are astounding, and reflect 
upon them, as men of business, the highest credit. I 
cannot but yield before that macabre battalion of 24,190 
corpses. With gladness I adopt their definition: ‘a 
tolerably vigorous and lively corpse.’ So long as they 
will allow me to select the substantive, they may have 
their choice of adjectives. Of course, I ought to have 
been more explicit — this age is so literal. When I 
asserted that John Halifax was dead, when I grew senti¬ 
mental and laid a flower on its grave, I meant merely 
that it had ceased to exist as a literary force.” 


We seem to have been murderously given last week, 
for a writer in “The Contributors’ Playground”—after 
giving a list of the numerous titles which were suggested 
and rejected by Charles Dickens before Household Words 
■■ was hit upon—concluded with a sentence which has been 
interpreted as a statement that Household Words is no 
longer appearing. The fact is that Household Words is 
very much alive, and a copy of the February monthly 
part which lies before us is full of entertaining stories 
and articles. 
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In the new number of the North American Reeieto Mr. 
Gosse surveys and praises that new “ Literature of Action ” 
of which we have had so many examples in late years. 
Mr. Gosse sees a real connexion between the “besieged 
attitude of Great Britain among the European nations,” 
and the literary movement which has given us so many 
robust tales of adventure and narratives of battle, from 
Treasure Island, down to Chitral: The Story of a Minor 
Siege. Between these works come the romances of Mr. 
Haggard and the tales and poems of Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Haggard did the rough work, he awakened “ a taste for 
violent and sanguinary action.” Mr. Kipling’s career has 
been “ one unflagging appeal to the fighting instincts of 
the race,” with this reservation, that “ he does not provoke 
war, or underestimate its afflictions, but he preaches for 
ever in our ears, ‘ Be ready! ’ ” For Sir George Robert¬ 
son’s Chitral, the last example of the school, Mr. Gosse has 
the warmest praise. Of Robertson’s young officers he 
remarks: “ These British officers of his, with their irre¬ 
sistible pluck and energy merely dormant, ready to break 
out into a blaze at a moment’s notice, are what Mr. 
Kipling gazes at fondly, and murmurs, * Mine own 
people! ’ ” 


In the volume of Letters of Walter Savage Landor just 
published—which we shall review later—the kindlier 
side of Landor's nature is pleasantly revealed. Enough 
has been written about his harsher qualities. But in 
these letters to Miss Rose Paynter (now Lady Rose C. 
Graves-Sawle) we find Landor writing to one who under¬ 
stood him well. Lady Graves-Sawle has handed to Mr. 
Stephen Wheeler, who edits the volume, letters which she 
received from Landor during more than a quarter of a 
century; and Mr. Wheeler does well to print the graceful 
letter in which Lady Graves-Sawle committed them to 
him and to the public. She writes : “ In our happy family 
circle at Bath Mr. Landor found a rest for his impatient 
spirit; and the welcome always accorded to him there 
soothed and cheered his solitary life, and was repaid by 
the outpouring of his enthusiastic and poetic nature.” 
Lady Graves-Sawle is the niece of the Rose Aylmer of 
Landor’s boyish romance. 


Holland’s Suetonius, forming Volumes XXI. and XXH. 
of Mr. William Ernest Henley’s Tudor Translations, will 
be delivered to subscribers in the course of the next few 
days. The dedication is to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


The death is announced of Mrs. George Cupples at 
Mossgiel, near Dunedin, New Zealand. She was the 
widow of the late Mr. George Cupples, who was one of the 
old Blackwood school of writers. Mrs. Cupples’s own con¬ 
tributions to literature were mainly for the young, and 
they were numerous. Many will remember her book, 
Tappy's Chicks ; or, Links between Nature and Human Nature. 
It was written at the request of Mr. George Macdonald, in 
whose magazine, Good Words for the Young, the matter as 
a collection first appeared. 


The wailing cry of the Omarite seeking a cheap edition 


of FitzGerald’s transfusion still reaches us, though from 
afar. A New York devotee wishes to see the poem included 
in the “ Golden Treasury ” series. No doubt it could be 
suitably added to that collection of standard literature. 
By the way, an American magazine recently printed 
FitzGerald’s version in extenso. 


The Puritan is the newest sixpenny magazine, and it 
is amusing to see how promptly the editor goes to 
work to prove that Puritans are not puritanical, and 
that a magazine with such a title may embrace the 
whole world. We open the Puritan, and see portraits of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. Barrie, 
Mr. Crockett, Miss Adeline Sergeant, Mr. Kipling, Mias 
Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler, Mr. Quiller-Coucb, Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, Lord Lister, and others. All Puritans, or sons 
or daughters of Puritans! The idea that a Puritan is a 
gloomy kill-joy is scouted by the editor on flat evidence. 
Did not the Lancashire Puritans play billiards and hunt ? 
Was not Colonel Hutchinson passionately fond of hawk¬ 
ing ? And had not John Owen “ a weakness for un¬ 
clerical dress of rather a showy sort ” ? Go to, and be 
merry, the editor seems to exclaim, and immediately 
becomes serious, saying: “ Our care must be to . . . fight 
for God, and for that righteousness which alone 1 exalteth 
a nation.’ ” We are just a little puzzled by the Puritan, 
but we wish it success. 


The New York Tribune reviews in its issue of the 15th 
inst. the volume of Songs and Meditations which Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett put forth through Messrs. Constable 
three years ago. Clearly the romancist has recommended 
the poet. The gulls are now on the Thames, and the Tribune 
quotes a sonnet by Mr. Hewlett on this theme. 


When a Socialist has split his quill from nib to feather- 
tip in trying to prove the identity of meum and tuum, 
he usually selects another pen and, for a space, writes 
exuberantly and well about pictures, or street-life, or 
tom-tits, or music, throwing in a good deal of auto¬ 
biography out of sheer good spirits. In this manner Mr. 
Harry Lowerison — one of the gay, sad, mad writers 
of the Clarion — has produced a little book called In 
England Now. It is a series of short records of holiday 
rambles taken by the author with his wife and child, 
whose portraits are engagingly included as a frontispiece. 
The ensuing chapters take us to Highgate, the Surrey 
hills, the New Forest, Southend, Chingford, and elsewhere. 
To all who like keen and loving observations of birds and 
water-mice, mingled with references to “ bat-eyed and 
materialistic priests,” and rich men who have lost their 
own souls, we commend these light-hearted pages. But 
we do not commend Mr. Lowerison for ridiculing church¬ 
goers and praising Nell Gwynn in one irresponsible breath. 
“ Nell was not respectable. She was too warm-hearted, 
too passionate, too human to be respectable.” This also 
is cant. 


Continuing our series of photographs of French writers 
in their studios, we give this week a photograph of 
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JULES LEMAlrRE. 

From a Photograph by Dornach et CieParis . 


U. Jules Lemaitre at his desk. The qustion whether an 
author smokes is often asked; in this case it is forestalled 
by the pipe in the eminent critic’s hand. 


The choice of words and phrases in drawing up a docu¬ 
ment of a formal and businesslike character is a matter 
which often taxes the most practised writer. Men who will 
write an essay with ease are at sea when asked to draft a 
circular. Macaulay could do both, and his skill in drawing 
up minutes was remarkable. An amusing story shows 
that the members of the recent Education Commission did 
not draft their report without difficulty. Canon Lyttelton 
relates that he and his fellow-workers discussed each 
phrase in order to be sure that it expressed the exact 
meaning the Commission intended. The phrase, “the 
teachers of England, a highly-trained and intelligent set 
of men,” was read out. Some members objected to the 
adjectives, but the writer defended them, and the dispute 
was becoming warm when Prof. Jebb quietly suggested 
that the words would apply equally well to elephants. 
The phrase did not survive that. 


In our issue of December 17 we described the method 
which the American publishers of Mr. Ollivant’s storyi 
Ovod Bob (which across the Atlantic is called Bob, Son of 
Battle), have adopted for pushing that book. Their plan 
is to send it on approval to anyone making application. 


On this we remarked: “ The method is yet another cut at 
the retail trade.” The letter from the Doubleday and 
Maclure Company, the publishers in question, which we 
print in our Correspondence column, is a reply to this 
remark. But it also reveals the fact that a new system of 
distributing books has been inaugurated in the States. 
Not only is Bob, Son of Battle, sent out on approval, but 
all other books published by the firm. The firm still 
contend that no attack is made on the retail trade, inas¬ 
much as the system has been started for the benefit of “ book- 
lovers who are not within the reach of bookstores.” 


But how can the area of such operations be limited 
to the village ? Will not the town book-lover also want 
books on approval direct from the publisher ? He will, 
and does. For with their letter of defence Messrs. 
Doubleday & Maclure enclose an advertisement, which 
says: “ The convenience of such facilities for book buy¬ 
ing seems, however, to be almost as keenly appreciated by 
those in the great centres of population [where, of course, 
booksellers are plentiful] as by the people far from book¬ 
stores.” Thus, like the cup in Benjamin’s sack, this 
naive admission proves our charge. But our remark was 
only a remark : we do not propose to fight the battles of 
American booksellers. Rather we are moved to reflection 
when we observe—as a proof of the fluidity and confusion 
of the Anglo-Saxon book markets—that in America it is 
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proposed to do without booksellers, and that in England 
it is proposed to do without publishers. To each nation 
its Jonah. 


By the way, Mr. Ollivant, the author of Owd Bob , which, 
as our Tecent review showed, sets forth the virtues of a 
sheep-dog, is the son of an artillery officer, and twenty- 
five years of age. His military career had scarcely begun 

when it was ended by 
injuries received in 
a fall from a horse. 
Compelled by the sad 
hopelessness of his 
case to abandon all 
idea of the Army, 
Mr. Ollivant began 
writing in a spinal 
chair. He was moved 
to write by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s remark 
concerning a collie: 
“Alas! he was that 
foullest criminal under 
trust—a sheep-eater.” 
Mr. Ollivant knew 
something about col¬ 
lies, and he tried a short story of a sheep-murder. From 
this effort Owd Bob —perhaps the best dog-book story 
that has been written since Bab and Mis Friends — 
took shape. 



MB. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


It is not long since, with blanched cheeks and sympa¬ 
thetic thoughts, we chronicled the fall of one American 
literary paper after another. But now that the War is 
over—Wall-street is busy almost past record—we shall 
not be surprised if the mails bring us surprise packets. 
We have just received a copy of In Lantern-Land from 
Hartford, Connecticut. It is political and literary and 
ten cents. Its appearance is like the Chap-Book remem¬ 
bered in dreams. Why In Lantern-Land? The answer 
is in this quotation from Rabelais: 11 You who presume 
to move this way, get a good lantern lest you stray.” 
“We took especial care of that,” cried Pantagruel, “for 
there is not a better or more divine lantern than ours in 
all Lantern-Land.” Well, well, we shall see. Already 
In Lantern-Land is a well-printed, well-written little paper 
not without its points. As it goes on it will learn some¬ 
thing about England, and not suppose that the uniform 
in which Prof. Max Muller is depicted in his Auld Lang 
Syne book is “ that of the English Royal Academy.” 


To Mrs. Ritchie’s biographical edition of Thackeray 
is now added The Virginians. This novel grew out of 
Thackeray’s American experiences, which he found 
pleasant, and particularly out of his second visit to the 
States in 1855. But the immediate impulse to put the 
tale on paper came from his failure in 1857 to win the 
seat in Parliament for Oxford. Beaten at the poll, 
Thackeray calmly wrote: “I will retire and take my 
place with my pen and ink at my desk.” Thackeray 
was then at the height of his fame and income; his 


meddling with politics was a divagation, almost a freak. 
The first number of The Virginians (the last of his novels 
published to appear in monthly parts and the last that 
he illustrated himself) appeared in November, 1857. 


Mrs. Ritchie’s introductory notes to the volume are 
particularly interesting, for few people think of Thackeray 
issuing a manifesto to the British voter, or lecturing hia 
way up the Mississippi. In his letters Thackeray jotted 
down some lively notes on America. He had this to say 
about its climate : 

In both visits to America I have found the effects of the 
air the same. I have a difficulty in forming the letters as 
I write them down on the page in answering questions, in 
finding the most simple words to form the answers. A 
gentleman asked me bow long I had been in New York. I 
hesitated, and then said a week. I had arrived the day 
before. I hardly know what is said. Am thinking of 
something else, nothing definite, with an irrepressible long¬ 
ing to be in motion. I sleep three hours less than in 
England, making up, however, with a heavy long sleep 
every fourth night or so. ... There is some electric 
influence in the sun and air here which we don’t experience 
on our side of the globe: people can’t sit still, people can’t 
ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their studies; they 
must keep moving. I want to dash into the street now. 

In any batch of Thackeray’s letters we expect to find 
playful-weary moralisings on the vanity of all things. 
Thus, in 1858, he wrote to his friend, Dr. John Brown : 

I send no condolements about the departure of your good 
old father. He was ready, I suppose, and his passport 
made out for the journey. Next comes our little turn to 
pack up and depart. To stay is well enough, bat shall we 
be very sorry to go ? What more is there in life that we 
haven’t tried ? What that we have tried is so very much 
worth repetition or endurance? I have just come from a 
beefsteak and potatoes (one franc), a bottle of claret (five 
francs), both excellent of their kiud, but we can part from 
them without a very sore pang, and note that we shall get 
no greater pleasure than these from this time to the end of 
our days. What is a greater pleasure ? Gratified ambi¬ 
tion, accumulation of money—what ? Fruition of some 
sort of desire, perhaps ? When one is twenty, yes ; but at 
forty-seven! 


Contrast. 

In bygone springs, when skies were blue 
And earth was green, new-washed with rain, 
My heart still leaped at thought of you, 

While heaven and earth were new again. 

Now skies are gray and earth is brown, 

And in the distance moans the sea, 

While sullenly the rain comes down 
And blots out heaven and earth for me. 


The coinages of words which we published in our 
Literary Competition column a fortnight ago have aroused 
considerable interest. “ Penandincompoop ” (a stupid 
writer) and “ blue-domer ” (one who says he can worship 
his Creator better under the blue dome of heaven than at 
church) are particularly admired. A contemporary makes 
the rather ghastly suggestion that “ filicide ” and “ filia- 
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dde” are needed to go with patricide, matricide, and 
sororicide (a dictionary word, it seems); but we feel in¬ 
different to the multiplication of such words. We may 
point out, however, that there is an opportunity for writers 
to employ some of our readers’ coinages, and so, in all 
probability, secure their inclusion in Dr. Murray’s great 
dictionary. 


Literary coincidences (they sometimes go by a harsher 
name) are favourite game with a good many literary 
huntsmen. A correspondent has discovered a resemblance, 
which is certainly unexpected and curious, between 
writings of Lord Macaulay and £dgar Allan Poe. The 
question indicated is: Had Macaulay when he wrote his 
Essay on Warren Hasting* read Edgar Allan Poe’s Tale 
of the Rugged Mountain * ? and the reason for asking this 
is to be found in the following comparison : 


Edgar Allax Poe. 

(From A Tale of the Bugged 
Mountains.) 

P. 484, Minerva Library. 

On every hand was a wilder¬ 
ness of balconies, of verandas, 
of minarets, of shrines and 
fantastically carved oriels.. . . 
Besides these things were seen 
on all sides banners and palan¬ 
quins, litters with Btately 
dames dose-veiled, elephants 
gorgeously caparisoned, idols 
grotesquely hewn, drums, 
banners and gongs, spears, 
silver and gilded maces. And 
amid the crowd and the 
clamour and the general in¬ 
tricacy and confusion—amid 
the million of black and 
yellow men, turbaned and 
robed and of flowing beard, 
there roamed a countless mul¬ 
titude of holy filleted bulls, 
while vast legions of the 
filthy but sacred ape clambered 
chattering and shrieking about 
the cornices of the mosques or 
clung to the minarets and 
oriels. 

Beyond the limits of the 
city arose in frequent and 
majestic groups the palm and 
the cocoa, with other gigantic 
and weird trees of vast age; 
and here and there might be 
seen a field of rice, the 
thatched hut of a peasant, a 
tank, a stray temple, a gipsy 
camp, or a solitary graceful 
maiden taking her way with a 
pitcher upon her head to the 
banks of the magnificent 
river. 


Lord Macaulay. 

(From Warren Hastings.) 

P. 633, Paper Edition. 

It was commonly believed 
that half a million of human 
beings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich 
with shrines and minarets and 
balconies and carved oriels, to 
which the sacred apes clung 
by hundreds. The traveller 
could scarcely make his way 
through the press of holy 
mendicants and not less holy 
bulls. 


P. 6o2. 

The burning sun, the strange 
vegetation of the palm and 
the cocoa tree, the rice-field, 
the tank, the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul empire, under 
which the village crowds 
assemble, the thatched roof of 
the peasant’s hut . . . the 
drums, the banners and gaudy 
idols, the devotees swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden 
with her pitcher on her head 
descending the steps to the 
river side, &c. 


Our correspondent adds: “ The comparison is even closer 
as reference to pages given will sbowi” 



MR. R. c. CUXXIXGHAME GRAHAM, AS SEEN BY 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 

Mr. E. B. Cunninghame Graham, whose book, Mogrel- 
el Acksa, we shall review next week, is one of the most 
active, versatile, and alert of men. Our caricaturist’s 
portrait of him gives more’than a hint of these qualities. 


Apropos the recent discussion as to the condition of 
Joanna Baillie’s grave, it is interesting to note that a 
handsome monument has just been erected to her memory 
at Bothwell. The old historic parish church of Bothwell 
has recently been restored, and in connexion with the 
restoration several blocks of houses have been removed 
and the ground thus cleared has been planted with trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The monument to Joanna Baillie, 
who, it may be remembered, was born in the manse of 
Bothwell, has been placed in the centre of this ground. 
The monument is sixteen feet in height; and its distinc¬ 
tive features are the mosaics in the four panels. On the 
side fronting the street is a portrait of Joanna Baillie ; on 
another side is a reproduction of Horatio McCulloch’s 
painting of Bothwell Castle; on the third is a representa¬ 
tion of the children of Bothwell in the early days of the 
poetess; and on the fourth the apple and plum trees of 
the valley of the Clyde. Under the panels are appropriate 
inscriptions, also in mosaics. These include extracts from 
her writings recalling her early days in Bothwell; 
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Bibliographical. 

I am interested in tlie statement that an Oxford Diary 
of the late Lewis Carroll is being edited for the press by 
Miss Isa Bowman. We may fairly assume that this is the 
Miss Isa Bowman who played the part of Alice in the 
dramatised “Alice in Wonderland,” when that piece was 
revived at the Globe Theatre in 1888-9, and who enacted 
the role of a fairy in the dramatised “ Bose and the Bing ” 
in 1890-1. Miss Bowman is a clever young actress and 
vocalist, and when I last saw her she was playing the 
“juvenile lead ” with Mr. Arthur Boberts in one of that 
gentleman’s latest “musical comedies”—“ Dandy DaD,” I 
think it was. Beaders of Mr. Collingwood’s Life of Lewis 
Carroll are aware that there are a good many references to 
Miss Bowman and her sisters in the latter part of the 
hook. The youthful Isa, it seems, was the only young 
lady Lewis Carroll could tolerate for more than a fortnight. 
Her younger sister Enipsie’s title to honour is that she was 
the Dormouse in “ Alice” in 1888-9. 

I wonder if the author of the article in the Quarterly 
on “ Some Women Poets ” would be disposed to come 
down from the Olympian heights and give me a little 
information ? I want to be told something about two of 
the writers he refers to at the close of his paper—about 
“ Isa Blagden,” and about “ L. N. Little.” I confess to 
recognising the name of the former lady, but (alas! that I 
should have to say so) I attach no idea to it. Of the latter 
lady I know neither the name nor the work. Is she the 
Lizzie M. Little who, in 1884, published a volume called 
Persephone, and Other Poems ? And is she the L. M. Little 
who, in 1897, published a book entitled Wild Myrtle? To 
be obliged to confess ignorance in these matters is humili¬ 
ating ; but only thus can knowledge be obtained. 

Moreover, there is another point on which I yearn for 
instruction. I want someone to tell me the literary history 
of the Miss (or Mrs.) Florence Bright who has collaborated 
with Bobert Macwray in The Vision Splendid. Can she be 
identical with the “ Mrs. Augustus Bright ” who has some 
reputation as a playwright ? To this lady I find ascribed 
four (there may be more) plays, entitled “Not False, but 
Fickle,” “ Noblesse Oblige,” “ Bracken Hollow,” and 
“ Dane’s Dyke,” all produced between 1878 and 1881. On 
the whole, however, I am inclined to attribute the part- 
authorship of The Vision Splendid to a young actress 
named Florence Bright, whom I saw ten years and more 
ago in a little piece called “ Caught Out,” which she had 
adapted from a German original. 

The promised biography of the second Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who has a place in literature as the author of Th e 
Rehearsal, will be welcome. Though this George Villiers 
was a “bounder” of the deepest dye, he, nevertheless! 
had a career of great variety, and the story of his successive 
ups-and-downs must needs be interesting. Perhaps Lady 
Burghelere, his biographer, will be able to tell us whether 
Buckingham really did write the farce called “ The Battle 
of Sedgmoor ” which tradition attributes to him. 

Of the late Lord de Tabley, it appears, we are to have 
only a biographical sketch, from the pen of Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff. I should have thought there would 


have been material for something fuller. The deceased 
poet laboured, I fancy, under a disadvantage in being 
known to the public successively as “William Lancaster ” 
(the pseudonym under which he published at least three 
volumes of verse), the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, and 
Lord de Tabley. The British nation is easily befogged 
over people—such as poets—in whom it takes no particular 
pleasure or pride; and no sooner had it got accustomed 
somewhat to “Leicester Warren” than “Lord de Tabley” 
came along to complete its bewilderment. Late in life 
the poet secured some measure of recognition; but his 
vogue is not likely to spread or to last long. 

Why resuscitate (or attempt to resuscitate) in the 
thousandth number of Blackwood some of the original 
participants in the “ Noctes Ambrosianre ” ? Why not 
have modernised the original idea, and brought to the 
Ambrosian board certain of the literati of to-day ? The 
men of the old “ Noctes ” have no attraction for the present 
generation; they cannot be galvanised into life. The 
thousandth Blackwood, to be up-to-date, should have 
exploited the present contributors to “Maga.” 

Mr. A. L. Salmon, whose West Country Ballads and 
Verses we are taught to look for, is not wholly new as a 
bard. He was guilty, a little more than three years ago, 
of Songs of a Heart's Surrender, and Other Verse, which had 
the distinction of being published at the price of two 
shillings only. There’s modesty for you! 

The new memoir of James and Horace Smith, of which 
I said something some weeks ago, will be published, 
probably next month, by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. This 
is as it should be, for I believe I am correct in saying that 
many of Horace Smith’s novels, including Bramlletye 
House, were issued by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s immediate 
predecessor at 13, Great Marlborough-street — Henry Col¬ 
burn. Moreover, was it not Henry Colburn who published 
James Smith’s Miscellanies, for which Horace wrote a brief 
memoir of his brother ? 

I see that the forthcoming memoir of Francis Turner 
ralgrave is announced by the publishers as The Life of 
the Editor of the “ Golden Treasury." I am not sure that 
Mr. Paigrave would have liked this, could he have foreseen 
it. He had some pretensions to be regarded as a poet— 
look at his Idylls and Songs (1854), his Hymns (1867), his 
Lyrical Poems (1871), his Amenophis (1892), and so forth 
He had also some pretensions to be regarded as a critic of 
literature—was he not Professor of Poetry at Oxford ? He 
had some pretensions to be regarded as a critic of art. 
Yet, after all this varied and strenuous endeavour, his very 
own publisher elects to describe him as “Editor of the 
Golden Treasury." The Treasury has been very popular in 
its day, but its limitations are beginning to be recognised 
And the “ second series” of it—what is to be said of that 
“ second series ” ? 

There seems to be a certain lack of invention among 
authors in the matter of titles. Somebody has just brought 
out a play called—a little abruptly—“ Intruders.” Well, 
it was only the other day that Mrs. Walford christened one 
of her stories “ The Intruders.” And then there is that 
little tragedy of Maeterlinck’s, “ L’Intruse.” Beally, the 
iteration becomes—tiresome. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

New Verse. 

The perusal of Mr. Buchanan’s latest volume, The New 
Rome (Scott), from first page to last, leaves some such 
impression as a mass meeting in Hyde Park — for the poet 
writes (as was said of another) at the top of his voice, and 
he is usually angry. We believe his anger to be mainly 
just, we believe his impulses to be mainly right ; but he has 
certainly lost the art of enchaining attention. Poetry that 
is to reform the world must first allure and then persuade. 
Mr. Buchanan flings his songs at us, caring apparently 
nothing for form The begetter of the book, he tells us, 
was Mr. Herbert Spencer, who wrote to him : “ There is 
an immensity of matter calling for strong denunciation 
and display of white-hot anger, and I think you are well 
capable of dealing with it. More especially, I want some¬ 
one who has the ability, with sufficient intensity of feeling, 
to denounce the miserable hypocrisy of our religious world, 
with its pretended observances of Christian principles side 
by side with the abominations which it habitually assists 
and countenances.” Mr. Buchanan, however, gave up the 
idea of a connected satire, and produced this volume of 
distinct but, he holds, congruous lyrics and ballads. We 
quote, from the section called “Inthe Library," a poem to 
Mr. Hardy: 

The Sad Shepherd. 

Thy song is piteous now that once was glad. 

The merry uplands hear thy voice no more— 

Thro’ frozen forest ways, 0 shepherd sad, 

Thou wanderest, while wintry tempests roar ; 

And in thine arms—aye me !—thou claspest tight 
A wounded Lamb thatbleateth in the cold, 

Warming it in thy breast, while thro’ the night 
Thou strugglest, fain to bear it to the fold! 

Shepherd, God bless thy task, and keep thee strong 
To help poor lambs that else might die astray ! 

Thy midnight cry is holier than the song 
The summer uplands heard at dawn of day ! 

We do not quite gather for what Mr. Hardy is commended- 
Not even at the dawn of his day was he a particularly 
cheery writer, nor does he, we imagine, aim now at help, 
fulness. (In another poem, we might add, Mr. Buchanan 
writes: “Tom Hardy, blow the clouds apart With sounds 
of rustic fifes and tabors! ”) Mr. Buchanan also addresses 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and bids his work “ God-speed.” But 
for Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. Henry James, Tolstoi and 
Ibsen, he has only hard knocks. Altogether, there is a 
vast deal of undisciplined vigour in this book, but the 
verses have been thrown together with the utmost reckless¬ 
ness and no suggestion of revision. Many of the pieces 
are mere rhymed journalism. 


Mr. Unwin’s “ Cameo ” series, in which Mr. Watson’s 
Wordsworth' 1 Grave and other noticeable works were 
first published, has just entered upon a new life. The 
first volume issued therein is The Soul’t Departure, 
by Mr. Edward Willmore, a slender collection of short 
poems. That which gives the title to the book is quite 
the most remarkable. In unrhymed and, to our ear, 


unmetrical lines of sometimes almost exasperating brevity, 
the poet relates a deathbed dialogue between a body and a 
soul. Immediately on release the soul perceives how lack¬ 
ing it has been in fine impulses and noble deeds, and it 
craves from the body a few hours more of life in which to 
make some reparation. The poet’s technique is certainly 
crude, but he has informed this tragic and piteous little 
scene with real force and pathos. It is impossible to read 
it and not be impressed. Nothing else in the book is so 
striking. Mr. Willmore has thoughts, but he evidently 
rhymes with difficulty and is not by nature a lyrist. We 
recommend him to spend more pains on form. 


Less complex and more robust are Mr. F. A. Homfray’s 
Idyls of Thought and Lyrical Pieces (Allen). Mr. Homfray’s 
thoughts are not new, but they are sound, and are clearly 
presented. He loves the open air, and sings of his love 
brightly. Here is a less cheerful note: 

By a Grave. 

Lilies in the valley, 

Harebells on the hill, 

And in the meadow buttercups, 

And wild-rose by the rill; 

But only daisies in the turf, 

Wherejny love lies still. 

Overhead the heaven, 

Where the skylarks soar, 

And round about, the waving boughs 
As sunny as before ; 

But the sun that lit this life for me 
Is set for evermore. 

Altogether, a fresh and healthy little book. 


Ax author who calls his effusions Ventures its Verse 
(Methuen) has plumbed modesty. He can go no farther 
without lapsing into abuse of his own wares. Mr. James 
Williams, whose book is so entitled, we like better than 
many of our poets whose volumes have a more pretentious 
name. He divides himself between sonnets and romantic 
Scandinavian ballads, and both are above ordinary merit. 
Here is a quotation from the sonnet section : 

Old English Poetry. 


There was no age when England’s voice was dumb 
Amid the chorus paramount in song, 

They do our fathers not a little wrong 
Who deem them nought but fierce and quarrelsome. 
Yea, even as the honey-bees will hum 
Bound arid saxifrage in ardent throng, 

So out of words and grammar harsh and strong 
Men beat out Beowulf and the Ormulum. 


Scorn not their writing ; seek in them to find 
Heart-poetry that strove in vain for phrase, 
And look with kindly eye on Layamon. 

They sowed their seed beside the atony ways, 
It is the centuries that reap and bind, 

Maybe that Caedmon gave us Tennyson. 


This is like the condensed lecture of a professor of English 
literature. It is a very fair sonnet too. There is no 
harm in Mr. Williams continuing to be venturesome in 


verse, 
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In Love Triumphant (Innes), by Annie Matheson, the 
irregular ode is in full swing once more. The subjects 
are Mr. Gladstone, Robert Browning, and the Diamond 
Jubilee, and the poet revels in the license extended to her 
by—as experimentalists in such a medium fondly believe 
— Pindar. Gladstonians should certainly obtain and 
treasure this volume, for it contains the fullest panegyric 
of the statesman that we have yet met with. Other verses 
deal with social subjects, always from the standpoint of 
the passionate friend of liberty, progress, and Christianity. 
The author states that the publishers “ generously held 
out a hand ” for this book. It is not their usual attitude 
with minor verse. 


Mr. G. Hunt Jackson, the author of The Demon of the 
Wind (Long), also seeks his subjects in the life of to-day. 
He lights, for example, upon an anecdote in an article on 
R. L. Stevenson (“He was about to’summon his young 
native servant for refreshments, when the door opened and 
the boy appeared with a tray containing cigarettes and 
coffee. His master, addressing him in the native tongue, 
said: ‘ Great is your forethought ’; when the boy cor¬ 
rected him, saying ‘ Great is the love ! ’ ”), and gives us a 
little sermon upon it. He hymns Gladstone (“He 
moved among the forest trees,” and so forth), and Carlyle 
(“A breezy soul was thine!”), and a remark of Burne- 
Jones is the motive of another set of verses. A genuine 
and kindly, although undistinguished, book. 


There are some hard things in the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s 
Sonnets and Epigrams on Sacred Subjects (Bums & Oates). 
Darwin, for example, once dared, in a private letter, to 
doubt a future life. The poet comments upon his hesitancy 
in four scathing epigrams, of which this is one : 

Future life is but a guess, 

The Bible all a lie ; 

Sir, I wish you happiness: 

Study worms and die. 

Again, Renan wrote that he no longer prayed. Thus the 
epigrammatist: 

To Renan this was once as noonday bright; 

He ceased to pray, and God withdrew His light. 

Then would he strike his matches in the dark, 

Enjoy the stench, and glory in the spark. 

We cannot but admire a poet so vehemently convinced of 
the veracity of his own beliefs, but any attack on so 
sincere a worker for truth as Darwin is painful. 


This is a passage from the story of “ Saint John and 
the Little Worm ” in Legends of the Saints (Kegan Paul), 
by the Rev. G. R. Woodward : 

The saint was musing thus that tide, 

When he a worm beneath him spied, 

So gray and small that good Saint John 
Had well-nigh set his foot thereon. 

He picked her up from where she lay. 

We never expected to live to hear a worm called “ she.” 
This is a quaint and simple little book, which would make 
pleasant reading aloud for a child : a versified companion 
to Mr. Canton’s Child’s Book of Saints. 


The fact that Maud Holland (Maud Walpole) reprints 
in her modestly entitled little book —Verses (Arnold)— 
certain poems from the Spectator, the National Review, and 
Literature indicates that she has something to say. We 
like her ballad of Margaret Catchpole, the Suffolk girl 
who was transported for horse-stealing, and advise reciters 
to look to it. In a different vein is this dirge: 

His hound may tarry, his hawk will flee, 

Long since his followers fled, 

The red fox knows where his grave may be, 

The badger hath seen him dead. 

The squirrel that through the green wood hies 
Espied him whore last he stood, 

And the little bird that lowly flies 
Will dip its wing in his blood. 

The volume has thought throughout and some distinction 
of form. What it chiefly lacks is lyric movement. 


One of the most extraordinary books of verse that we 
ever expect to see is the Poems of Oliver Orchard (Wilson & 
Macmillan). Mr. Orchard is in revolt, and he calls on his 
Muse to help him. She has not helped him well. He is 
in revolt against Mrs. Grundy, and against royal authors, 
and against parvenus, and against every kind of humbug, 
and against evening dress. This is his attitude towards 
evening dress: 

Of alamodes that have their roots in vulgar-mindeduess, 
Not least contemptible is that of wearing evening dress. 

If th’ upper circles ever gain a proper sense of dignity. 

This senseless moult crepuscular we shall no longer see. 

There is not much to complain of in the phrase “ moult 
crepuscular.” We commend Mr. Orchard's tirades: not 
for their clarity, their good taste, nor their music, but 
purely as curiosities. 


We are pleasantly reminded a little of Locker and a 
little of Mr. Dobson in Mr. J. A. Bridges’s In a Village 
(Mathews) volume—a collection of homely, simple, honest 
verse answering to the title. Here are two stanzas from a 
pretty bit of sentiment called “ The Old Church ” : 

Old sin-worn roof, how many prayers 
Your ready chinks have upward passed! 

How many thousand burdening cares 
Of weary men on Heaven you’ve cast! 

The shoemaker’s remorseful throes, 

The soul-touclied grocer's promise rasher, 

The penitence that weekly rose 
From publican and haberdasher. 


And could I still, as oft before 
I was on many a happy Sunday, 

Be here the little child once more 
I may have ceased to be on Monday, 
And shed my troubles when I come 

To this dear porch, I would not sorrow, 
No glimpse of the millennium 

Forbade me take them up to-morrow. 


Mr. Rridges lacks the epigrammatic touch, but he is better 
company than many more ambitious poets. 
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Wb must admit that on coming to a volume entitled 
Ballads of Evolution (Camborne Printing Co.) we expect 
more than its author, Mr. Herbert Thomas, gives us. The 
name is so full and impressive. But Mr. Thomas, 
although no creative scientific mind is his, is genial and 
right-hearted, and a true son of Cornwall. By way of 
frontispiece he offers his own portrait, in fancy dress ; 
which may be a triumph of Nathan’s art, but is not the 
best preparation for serious verses. Wo may mention 
that Mr. Thomas is among the poots who eulogise Mr. 
Gladstone. 


Novels of modem life in blank verse are hard reading, 
but they sometimes yield amusing results. It may be said 
generally that no one possessing a sense of humour would 
attempt such a task: hence when such a task is attempted 
there is sport for the cynical observer. Edmund: a 
Metrical Tale (Stock), by Mr. Albert L. Carpenter, is not 
destitute of sport. Here is a passage: 

Gradual the cicatrice affliction’s plough 
Had tom in Edith’s heart less aching smoothed. 

And with th’ increasing stir of life her love 
Sprang from its ashes like the Phoenix, flapped 
Its all-enfolding pinions as of old, 

Expelling every suppliant to the heart, 

His eyrie. 

Subsequently Edith enters a nunnery', while Edmund 
becomes a philanthropist. We cannot honestly say that 
poesy is the richer for Edmund: a Metrical Tale , but 
collectors of odd euphemisms may be. 


The author of Scotland for Ever (Douglas), Mr. II. W. 
Seton Watson, is intensely patriotic. After his poetry, we 
are tempted to read anti-Scottish sentiments by Dr. John- 
son, or the saturnine John Cleveland, by way of antidote. 
But to Caledonians stern and wild this little book should 
be welcome. Also to Wykehamists, for there is a section 
devoted to Winchester School. We quote a stanza from a 
football song: 

Here’s a health to all Wykehamists—Blue, Bed, or Brown. 
May they ne’er meet in life one who can hot them down ! 
For they’ll rally round Canvas as oft as they may, 

And still love the old School, with its world and its play. 
Wykehamists will know what “hotting down” is. We 
can only conjecture. 

When a man calls himself a jester we are led to expect 
either fun or pathos. Mr. [Raymond Coulson, the author 
of A Jetter e Jingles (Skeffington), has little of the first 
and none of the second. He offers mere comic-paper verse. 
The echo of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Match ” is one of his best 
things: 

If you were “ Honeydew,” dear, 

And I the silver leaf, 

A cigarette we’d be, dear, 

And I would cling to thee, dear, 

Together I and you, dear, 

Would share our fiery grief, 

If you were “ Honeydew,” dear, 

And I the paper leaf. 

The confusion of “ you ” and “ thee ” ought to have been 
avoided; but this Jester has no eyes for such niceties. 


Mb. Reginald B. Shan’s Poems of Two Worlds (Digby & 
Long) we notice because it is typical of so many volumes 
of verse that reach us. The others we are not considering ; 
it is quite useless; the authors do not write for criticism, 
but sing because they must, and blame or praise is imma¬ 
terial. Most of them are fairly fluent—Mr. Span is; have 
very little to say—Mr. Span has; say it without dis¬ 
tinction—Mr. Span does (thus : 

A child of Nature, frank and true, 

Upholding Nature’s banner: 

Brave and noble, through and through, 

Disciple of Diana), 

and are gentle and innocent of malice. To notice such 
work serves no purpose. 


Gladstone : a Depreciation. 

Democracy and Liberty. By W. E. Lecky. New Edition. 

(Longmans. 12s.) 

In an Introduction to the new edition of Democracy and 
Liberty Mr. Lecky has endeavoured to determine the place 
which Mr. Gladstone will occupy in history. We are sure 
that in doing so he has tried to be fair; we are equally 
sure that he has not succeeded. It was perhaps impossible 
that he should. The observer at Chamounix cannot 
appreciate the height of Mont Blanc—he is overshadowed 
by the majestic mass, and must either remove himself many 
miles or scale the summit if he is to realise the mountain’s 
greatness. The mere fact of being Mr. Gladstone’s con¬ 
temporary prevents Mr. Lecky from doing the one, and, as 
for the other, only a Bismarck or a Beaconsfield could hope 
to attempt it with success. Mr. Lecky, it is only fair to 
say, frankly admits that the time has not yet come when 
the definite verdict of history can be pronounced on that 
extraordinary career and yet more extraordinary mind; 
but we feel constrained to add that we wish he made no 
attempt to anticipate it. The world would have lost an 
excellent example of Mr. Lecky’s always admirable style, 
but it would have been spared the spectacle of a great 
historian descending to the level of a party pamphleteer. 

There is so much that had better have been left unsaid. 
Take, for instance, the following passage: 

Few men have had so many faces, and the wonderful 
play of his features contributed very largely to the 
effectiveness of his speaking. It was a countenance 
eminently fitted to express enthusiasm, pathos, profound 
melancholy, commanding power and lofty disdain; there 
were moments when it could take an expression of intense 
cunning, and it often darkened into a scowl of passionate 
anger. In repose it did not seem to me good. With its 
tightly compressed lips and fierce, abstracted gaze it 
seemed to express not only extreme determination, but 
also great vindictiveness, a quality, indeed, by no means 
wanting in his nature, though it was, I think, more fre¬ 
quently directed against classes or parties than against 
individuals. He had a wonderful eye—a bird-of-prey eye 
—fierce, luminous and restless. “ When he differed from 
you,” a great friend and admirer of his once said to me, 
“ there were moments when he would give you a glance as 
if he would stab you to the heart.” There was something, 
indeed, in his eye in which more than one experienced 
judge saw dangerous symptoms of possible insanity. 
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That is not history: it is merely brilliant scandal, and the 
final sentence is equally cruel and unworthy of the writer. 
It may well be that posterity will not endorse “the 
language of indiscriminating eulogy ” which followed Mr. 
Gladstone’s death, but we feel even more certain that it 
will reject the suggestion that “the texture of his intellect 
was commonplace,” or that “ the subtleties and ingenuities 
of distinction in which he was inexhaustibly futile were 
nearly always the mere subtleties of debate.” The author 
of such an estimate of such a mind almost brings us to 
believe that he shares the vulgar error of rejecting as 
absurd all dialectic which the listener cannot immediately 
receive. Much the same criticism has, we believe, been 
made upon St. Thomas Aquinas, but the Angelic Doctor 
remains and his critics make no great figure to-day. 

Mr. Lecky has not failed to note the width of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, but he has failed to measure its depths. 
To Mr. Lecky he is an enthusiastic and wholly untrust¬ 
worthy rhetorician, permeated with a kind of religion of 
which our author has little knowledge and with which he 
has no sympathy, and gifted with a conveniently elastic 
conscience. To our mind he completely misses the key 
to Mr. Gladstone’s almost unique character—that intense 
and magnificent egoism which has dominated all the great 
leaders of mankind. Mr. Gladstone believed in himself 
as Mahomet believed in himself, as Napoleon, as Cresar. 
Withal, he was religious—Christian, if you will—to the 
very core of his being, and every moment when he was 
out of power was a moment in which the work of the 
Devil was being done. This, and not the introduction 
“into the perorations of his political and even party 
speeches ” of “ God, duty, honour, justice, moral obliga¬ 
tion, Divine guidance,” was the secret at once of his 
tremendous power over his fellow-countrymen, and of his 
amazing readiness to adopt any policy which seemed 
likely to restore him to power. To Mr. Lecky this makes 
him appear in his later years as a mere demagogue; but 
there were never two characters so dissimilar as those of 
Gladstone and Cleon, even when the English statesman 
seemed most indebted to the arts of the Athenian politician. 

To the aristocratic trend of Mr. Gladstone’s nature 
Mr. Lecky does full justice, but he does not seem to us to 
appreciate at all the innate conservatism of his mind. It 
is no paradox, but the simple truth, that he was never at 
any time a Liberal in the sense that the great bulk of his 
followers were and are. For injustice he had an almost 
divine hatred, but for privilege he had not even dislike. 
Nothing is more helpful in endeavouring to estimate his 
real sentiments than to note the gradual process of change 
in his mind which accompanied the remarkable struggle 
that ended in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
There was nothing of the Liberation Society about his 
attitude. Into that great revolution he was forced, as he 
conceived, by the inexorable logic of circumstances which 
drove him to a choice of evils. What he did he did 
strongly, and it is no reproach to him that, having once made 
up his mind to a change of front, he bent all the resources of 
his splendid moral and intellectual gifts to carry his country¬ 
men with him. Mr. Gladstone was, perhaps, the most in¬ 
consistent statesman who ever ruled a great empire, but, 
Mr. Lecky notwithstanding, he was always sincere. 


The School Beside the Abbey. 

Annals of Westminster School. By J. Sargeaunt. (Methuen. 

7s. 6d.) 

Me. Sargeaunt’s history is straightforward and sober. For 
quaintness the reader must search diligently, for humour 
he will look in vain; but if he is intent only on the life of 
the School, from its inception to the present day, he will find 
all that he asks. He must not ask for trimmings. 

To our mind the Busby chapter is the making of the book 
as a book. Busby began as a Westminster boy, passed to 
Oxford, where he gained fame both as a scholar and an 
actor (acted, indeed, so well that he might have taken to 
the stage as a profession had not the opportunity of ruling 
Westminster came to him). He was made head master in 
1638, and remained in control until 1695. This means that 
during one of England’s most unsettled periods, and a 
time when more than once the School seemed doomed, 
Busby held to his post and conquered all difficulties. This 
is the more remarkable when we remember that Busby was 
a Royalist. He was, however, accused of ploughing with 
Parliamentary heifers. Let us leave it by calling him a man 
of nice tact. One of his most trying experiences was the 
conflict with Edward Bagshaw, who became in 1656 second 
master, in succession to Thomas Vincent, whose suscepti¬ 
bility to false Latin was such that he could endure his post 
no longer. Bagshaw no sooner was in a position of 
authority than he showed himself a Roundhead and a 
puppy. He scoffed at Busby’s classes in Arabic, he sug¬ 
gested that Busby’s Greek grammar might be improved. 
He wore his hat in the Abbey. Busby tried several plans 
to make the place too hot for him, and at last procured his 
suspension. Bagshaw, however, refused to obey, and 
fortified himself in the tower of the dormitory. Thither, 
under Busby’s instructions, went an army of the boys and 
removed Bagshaw by force. Few schoolboys have such 
opportunities. 

Subsequently Bagshaw took the only revenge left to 
angry scholars: he wrote a book against Busby. But he 
had been bom under an evil star, and it all profited him 
nothing. He became a Conventicler, was haled to various 
prisons, and died comparatively young. Busby did not 
lay down his authority until he was a very old man. 
During his fifty-seven years of office he practically made 
the School. Mr. Sargeaunt, however, says very little of 
Busby as -a man. Of his terrible swishings there is no 
word, neither allegation nor denial, although the legends 
that have gathered about them are numerous; nor does he 
offer a list of Busby’s more famous pupils. Considering 
how largely Busby bulks in the history of Westminster, 
we think that less than j ustice has been done to him. He 
is one of the great picturesque figures of scholasticism, 
and Mr. Sargeaunt should have remembered this. One of 
the Deans of Westminster during Busby’s time was John 
Dolben, whose glory it was in the Great Fire to march 
a body of King’s scholars to the flaming city and there 
save the church of St. Dunstan's-in-the-East. Afterwards 
William Taswell, one of the Westminsters, stood upon the 
bridge in Palace-yard and read Terence by the light of 
burning St. Paul’s. This should obliterate Nero’s great 
feat. 
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WESTMINSTER IN I60O. —[Frimi the Ktchimj h// lln/lur.) 


Mr. Sargeaunt places in his appendix some old accounts, 
and fragments of letters written in 1690 by Mary, Countess 
of Caithness, concerning her son Colin, then at tho School. 
We quote a passage : 

Colin is a busie man at all bis leasons is every day at 
Seoul all this winter befor 7 o’clock and his wax candle 
with him and doth not come out until past ij and they 
returne at i and stays until neir six; this was far from his 
dyot at hom; and in the great cold Seoul he sits the whole 
day over w‘ h out a hatt or cap; and all the windows 
break and yet thanks be to god he taks very wel w th it 
tho he never seeth a fir but in my hous; at the begining 
his felow scolers were hard on him upon the account of his 
Nation but he dooth now hold up pretie wel either at 
scolding or boxing with them; however, I fear I los a 
Scotsman for he begins to get ther words and actsent. 

Here we leave a book which we cannot consider has 
been well enough done. There is material and to spare ; 
but Mr. Sargeaunt lacks the capacity to treat it with the 
interest it deserves. It is not enough, in writing the 
history of a great and illustrious school, merely to state 
events in their order of occurrence. There are human 
touches needed too, character-sketches, and the many little 
splashes of colour that make histories live. The book has 
many excellent pictures—views and portraits—one of which 
we reproduce. 


Salmon and Sea-Trout. 

Salmon and Sea-Trout. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. “ The 
Angler’s Library.” (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

[By a Scots Angler.] 

The coming of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book reminds me 
that on certain waters in Scotland the season during which 
salmon may be lawfully caught has already opened. I 
should like to be fishing, even though the air is snell; but, 
as duty ties me to town, I have been spending a happy 
afternoon over Sir Herbert’s latest work. Sir Herbert 
writes so many books that I wonder how he finds time to 
fish; but there can be no doubt that he does fish, and he 
put his experiences to good use. This is really an excellent 
work. In thoroughness and in style it is much above the 
average book on angling. Most anglers, when they seek 
to shine in literature, become complacent persons, gar¬ 


rulous or pompous, who bore us to the verge of slumber 
but Sir Herbert Maxwell is not one of these. He has 
approached his theme in a workmanlike spirit, and has 
achieved his task with workmanlike precision. The book, 
it is true, is not all new. Frequently we come upon 
chapters which I have read in serial sheets. Still, 
I am not annoyed. Notably as regards his theories 
that salmon do not feed in fresh water, and that salmon 
and trout are colour-blind, he received much criticism 
when he was publishing his expositions seriully; and, 
although he has not changed his opinions much, he has 
paid respect to tho criticisms, and always, when dealing 
with disputed points, writes with temperance. In short, 
this work presents to us the ripest knowledge of its subject 
which is available. 

It cannot have been easy to write the book. Even by 
the water-side, with rod in hand and fish on the feed, it is 
difficult to teach the art of angling. One may have 
full knowledge; but the knowledge, through years of 
practice, has become instinctive, and an instinct is exactly 
the thing which you cannot impart. As well try to make 
a German scholar adopt the literary style of Stevenson as 
hope for immediate and successful results from the clearest 
instructions as to how a novice is to get the fly to 
the fish. The last man I essayed to teach had been a 
bushranger in Australia. He thought he would manage 
all right if he used the rod as he was wont to use the 
bullock-whip. The result was painful. “Crack!” went 
the tail-fly in the air behind him, and when the line fell in 
a coil at his feet the lure was no longer on the cast. A 
timorous gentleness is little less disastrous. It also lands 
the line in a coil somewhere. Sir Herbert Maxwell knows 
this difficulty so well that he looks the knotty point straight 
in the face and passes jocularly on. His remark is worth 
reciting: 

Take the Spey cast, for example—that knack by which 
a long line is drawn from the water in bewildering curves 
till the fly rests for a moment on the stream close in front 
of the angler, apparently utterly out of his control, when 
a Bmart downward cut of the rod sends it whirling thirty 
yards across the current — who can describe the exact 
adjustment of poise and force essential to the execution of 
this most difficult manoeuvre ? Not I, forsooth, for I am 
no master of the Spey cast. When there is a cliff or a 
high bank behind me, when the stream runs at a kindly 
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angle and the wind is not too unfriendly, above all, when 
there is no professional critic looking on, I am able to pro¬ 
ject the line somehow in fair fashion towards the desired 
place. But as for trying to explain how this is done— 
perish the thought! 

That is right. Any endeavour to explain an instinctive 
aptitude would be quite useless. All casts, however, are 
not so difficult as the Spey cast; and no novice in angling 
who chances to read these words need be scared by the 
passage from Sir Herbert which I have quoted. All 
knowledge about his subject which is capable of being set 
forth on the printed page Sir Herbert Maxwell conveys 
lucidly. 

The opening chapter arrested my attention much. Like 
most men in this pessimistic time, I was under the im¬ 
pression that the poacher and the Lord Manufacturer were, 
between them, rapidly ruining the salmon streams. I 
was wrong. The poacher, indeed, has well-nigh ruined 
the Tweed, once the best salmon river in the kingdom. 
The poacher there is a constituent of honourable members 
of the Commons’ House of Parley who respect their seats 
more than their souls; the Lord Manufacturer supplies 
the funds to administer which, when Parley sets to work 
again, someone will be appointed in room of Sir William 
Harcourt as chief trustee in the estate of the late Liberal 
Party; consequently, there being so many poachers, and 
the Lord Manufacturer being always free to flourish a shut 
purse before the beards of the distraught gentlemen who 
carry on the business of Progress and Beform, the Tweed 
is both robbed and polluted with impunity. In nearly 
all other suitable waters, however, fish of the salmon- 
kind, instead of becoming fewer, are prospering greatly. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell is able to give quite a cheerful 
account of the good which fish-culture, together with im¬ 
proved drainage, is achieving. The stock of salmon in the 
Aberdeenshire Dee “ has enormously increased ” ; the fine 
rivers of Sutherland show a marked improvement; the 
north Tyne “ became in an amazingly short space of 
years the most prolific salmon river in England ” ; “ next 
to it in amount of produce of salmon comes the Usk,” 
which once was a cause of depression to many a sports¬ 
man. Even the Thames has a brightening future. Below 
London it is now actually less polluted than the Tyne in 
its lower reaches; and, on the authority of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, we may expect to be salmon-fishing successfully 
not far above Bichmond. All this is the best of news; 
but it renders me the more intolerant of the state of affairs 
here and there in Scotland. Some means to put an end 
to the desolating clash of interests between the upper 
proprietors and the lower must be found. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell makes suggestions on that matter, and I trust 
that when next the subject is before Parliament the Irish 
patriots will be good enough not to block the Bill. The 
poachers and the captains of industry on the Tweed cause 
graver thoughts ; but there might be a way with them 
also. The means of which I am thinking is sanctioned 
by the sacred memory of Mr. Gladstone, who, wishing 
to Liberalise the Lords without abolishing the Second 
Chamber, thought of strengthening the Peerage by 
adding to it fire hundred Liberals chosen at random. 
Why should not the Queen, advised by Lord Salisbury, 
confer knighthoods or baronetcies on all the Badical 


legislators who come from Borderland? The honourable 
gentlemen might then feel it due to themselves to cultivate 
sportsmanlike and other ancient prejudices appropriate to 
men of rank, and that would mean the undoing of their 
understanding with those who are ruining the river on 
which Sir Walter fished. Lest anyone should suspect 
that I have been writing in a Tory temper inimical to 
the Bights of Man, I will, to show that I am a humani¬ 
tarian philosopher after all, conclude these few remarks 
by echoing, with fervour, a thoroughly sound social senti¬ 
ment from the scriptures of Sir Herbert Maxwell: “The 
favourite argument that God made fish, not for the diver¬ 
sion of landlords, but for the use of mankind, may be 
extended indefinitely. God made strawberries as well as 
salmon; but if all the strawberry-beds were thrown open 
to the public by Act of Parliament, how many people 
would get enough to make any jam ? ” 


The Great Sultan. 

Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, os.) 

It is a remarkable fact that although Saladin is a house¬ 
hold name this is the first English biography of him that 
has been published. Scott’s portrait of the chivalrous 



THE TAKING OF JEBIT3ALEM. 

From a Painted Window at St. Dense {Twelfth Centers'). 

Moslem in The Talisman is excellent, but it has neither the 
fulness nor the sanction of biography. Mr. Lane-Poole 
is the first English writer to approach the subject of 
Saladin and his civil and military exploits with the will 
and the ability to treat them thoroughly. He has gone to 
the two Arabic records—those of Bahn-ed-din and Ibn-el- 
Athir—and to the other Eastern writings in which 
Saladin’s life is preserved; and also to several chronicles 
on the Christian side, notably those of William of Tyre 
and Emoul, and the Itinerary of Bichard H. Nearly all 
these records are contemporary, and Mr. Lane-Poole has 
constructed from them a narrative at once exhaustive and 
vivid. He has reduced his introductory matter to the 
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smallest limit possible, confining it to a survey of the 
Mohammedan world in the century preceding Saladin’s 
birth in 1138. The quaint illustration which we reproduce 
belongs to the First Crusade, and represents the taking of 
Jerusalem in 1099. 

Almost a hundred years after this date Saladin laid his 
great siege to the walls of the Holy City, with a success 
and with accompaniments of chivalry and mercy which 
still dazzle the imagination. It was on September 20, 1187, 
that he took up his position on the west side of the city, 
but the towers of Tancred and David, and the sun vexing 
the eyes of his soldiers, he moved to the eastern 
walls. The Christians thought he had abandoned the 
siege; they knew better on the morrow, and on 
October 2, with bleeding hearts, they signed the capitula¬ 
tion. They were then prisoners of war, and must ransom 
themselves within forty days, each man to pay ten pieces 
of gold for his liberty, and two women or ten children to 
be reckoned as one man. Of the poor seven thousand 
should go free on payment of thirty thousand besants* 
The clearing of the city and the ransoming were carried 
out in perfect order, with due severity but with unheard-of 
mercy. The Christians were distracted to leave Jerusalem, 
but they left, paying their ransoms at the gate of David. 

For forty days the melancholy procession trooped forth 
from the gate of David, and the term of grace expired- 
T et there still remained thousands of poor people whom 
the niggardly burghers and religious houses had left to 
slavery. Then el-Adil came to his brother and said : 
“ Sire, I have helped you by God’s grace to conquer the 
land and this city, I therefore pray you give me a thousand 
slaves from the poor people within.” To Saladin’s ques¬ 
tion, what he would do with them, he answered he would 
do as pleased himself. Then the Sultan gave him the 
thousand slaves, and el-Adil set them all free as an 
offering to God. Then came the Patriarch and Balian, and 
begged likewise, and Saladin gave them another thousand 
slaves, and they were set free. Then said Saladin to his 
officers: “ My brother has made his alms, and the 

Patriarch and Balian have made theirs, now I would fain 
make mine.” And he ordered his guards to proclaim 
throughout the streets of Jerusalem that all the old people 
who could not pay were free to go forth. And they came 
forth from the postern of St. Lazarus, and their going 
lasted from the rising of the sun until night fell. 

■Such was Saladin’s greatness of soul. Let the reader 
who desires to know his bravery, his amiability at court, 
his endurance in the field, his wholehearted will to spend 
and be spent in the Islam cause, consult Mr. Lane-Foole’s 
full and interesting pages. 


Royal Biography. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. By A. de Burgh. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This book had, of course, to be written, and written after 
a certain convention. Mr. de Burgh adopts the proper 
attitude and writes it on his knees. His qualifications 
appear to be that he has “ personally had the happiness of 
meeting the illustrious lady,” that he “ has had the privi¬ 


lege of knowing some of those who were in her entouraye," 
and that he has access to certain newspaper files. He has 
also a profound respect for members of Imperial and 
Royal houses as well as for those in their entouraye. Thus 
equipped he conducts us through palaces, and discourses of 
illustrious personages and Imperial consorts with the air 
of the butler who shows you over the historic mansion. 
One of the entouraye must have told him how the Archduke 
Rudolf “ proposed in person ” to Princess Stephanie in the 
conservatory at Lacken. “As soon as they were alone, 
the Crown Prince approached her Royal Highness with a 
low and formal obeisance, saying, ‘ Madam, will you take 
me for a husband 'i ’ To which plain question the Princess 
simply replied, curtseying deeply, ‘Yes, your Imperial 
Highness.’ ‘Your Royal Highness’s answer makes me 
supremely happy,’ observed the Archduke.” Such is the 
world into which Mr. de Burgh gives us a glimpse—over 
the shoulders of the entouraye. He is also able to tell us 
which of Heine’s poems the Empress marked in her 
volumes, and even to give us a translation of them. Here 
is the first. You cannot fail to recognise it: 

Your little baud lay on my heart, dearest dear ! 

Do you in that small room a great knocking hear ‘i 

There a carpenter dwells, hard and cunning is he, 

Who is nailing together a coffin for me. 

That will suffice to give you the measure of the author’s 
literary style. 


The Kingdom of Rhodes. 

Rhodesia and its Government. By H. C. Thomson. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is a very curious amalgam, and belongs to 
what may be called the Balaam order of literature. Mr. 
Thomson, who is apparently a war correspondent, would 
seem to have gone out to South Africa as what is nowadays 
called a Commissioner, and it is plain that he had strong 
notions about Mr. Rhodes and Rhodesia and ethics, 
which somehow seem stronger in a London armchair than 
on the veldt among the Matabili. But Mr. Thomson has 
come under the personal influence and magnetism of 
Mr. Rhodes, and cannot help letting his admiration of the 
empire-maker slip out, even though it seems against the 
grain. He notes that in Mashonaland a man said to him 
that nobody wanted to interfere with Lord Salisbury. 
“ As long as he lives he will be the Premier, but when he 
dies Cecil Rhodes is going to be the next Prime Minister, 
and he’ll settle the native question because he understands 
all about it.” Mr. Thomson confesses that Mr. Rhodes’s 
enormous power is due to his personality as much as to 
his wealth, and that even in the Dutch Republics they do 
not think that he is influenced by sordid motives, but by 
ambition. But, after acknowledging that a strong per¬ 
sonal feeling for Mr. Rhodes exists all over South Africa, 
and especially in Rhodesia, the writer goes on to make the 
extraordinary assertion that the English Government ought 
not to take this into account when dealing with the 
question of the revocation of the Charter, but should 
“consider the broad principles of right and wrong.” 
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If the English Government were ever so foolish as to 
ignore South African feeling in this matter, they would 
raise a pretty storm about their ears, for the one thing 
a colonist resents is uncalled-for dictation from home. 
Mr. Thomson is good enough to say that the Chartered 
Company have failed to govern rightly, not wilfully, but 
from weakness of administration and extent of territory. 
That they have acquired more land than they can govern 
he thinks is the truth of the matter. The book was 
evidently not written with any such intention, but the 
impression left by its perusal is that unless Great Britain 
wishes to fling South Africa after the United States she 
will do well to support those of her blood who are making 
their homes and carving out new provinces in the wide 
lands north of Cape Town. 


A Painter’s Memories. 

Sketches from Memory. By G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 

(Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

The career of a painter working his way along acknow¬ 
ledged grooves is not likely to harvest any very 
thrilling experiences. Mr. Storey’s book is not thrilling, 
but it is mildly entertaining. As a youth Mr. Storey 
saw something of the Revolution of 1848 in Paris, as 
a young artist he perambulated Spain, and his French 
and Spanish experiences are set down here with a light 
hand and with the aid of sketches. Returning from 
France, Mr. Storey became the friend and disciple of a 
much older artist, Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. The 
Leslie home was “ full of sunshine and laughter, full of 
originality, humour, and kindliness.” We do not doubt 
this, but it is one thing to say so, and another thing to 
make jokes and kindnesses which were successful in their 
setting appear remarkable and interesting on paper, and 
Mr. Storey’s anecdotes of the family strike us as being a 
little thin. 

Mr. Storey saw much of Sir Edwin Landseer, and once 
saw him imitate a pig with effect. Sir Edwin had a most 
faithful valet who was called Cerberus. Cerberus would 
protect his master from disturbance at any cost, and several 
times told Prince Albert that “Sir Hedwin was hout.” 
Once, when accompanying his master to the north by 
train, Cerberus fussed greatly about the luggage. “ How 
about them luggage ? ” he shouted to the guard. “ What 
luggage ‘i ” “ Why, two trunks as black as hink and 

marked with hell?” “Marked with what?” “Why, 
hell for Landseer, of course.” 

Mr. Storey takes us back to that dingy studio in 
Newman-street kept by James Mathews Leigh. Leigh 
was a wonderful talker, insomuch that one old gentle¬ 
man of means affected to be anxious to study art, and 
came regularly with thb best equipments, his real aim 
being to listen to the plaln-speaKing, caustic art master. 
One of Leigh’s aversions was unmeaning phrases. Calling 
on him once, Mr. Storey said as he entered, “ I hope I 
don’t interrupt you?” To which Leigh replied, “You 
can’t help interrupting me if you come in.” “ Then I will 
go out again.” “ That is quite a different thing; I don’t 


want you to go out again, but society is full of these un¬ 
meaning phrases.” The largest proportion of Mr. Storey’s 
pages is occupied with his memories of Spain, and here 
his narrative is wholly entertaining. 


The New Far East. 

The Kctc Far East. By Arthur Diosy. (Cassell. 16s.) 
Me. Diosy’s book is not written for the expert, but for the 
many who, knowing a little about the Far East, desire to 
know more. It is a study of the three nations—the Japanese, 
the Chinese, and the Koreans ; and of their relations to one 
another and to Europe in the conditions created by the new 
state of things arising out of the defeat of China by Japan 
in 1894. It seems strange at first sight that a gentleman 
of Hungarian extraction should be vice-president of the 
Japan Society; but perhaps the explanation is found in 
Mr. Didsy’s remark that the Magyars were originally of 
the same stock as the races of the Far East. 

The author deals exhaustively with the subject, and is 
refreshingly accurate in his statements. But this does not 
imply that he is not amusing, for his book can be read by 
even that nonentity, the general reader, without any serious 
mental strain. Mr. Diosy gives us a word of warning con¬ 
cerning the term “ Jap,” which is used by us with no 
insulting intention, but which is most offensive to the 
punctilious Japanese. So much does it irritate them that 
a Japanese gentleman once observed to Mr. Diosy, “ If you 
people call us Japs, we shall ”—he paused before gravely 
uttering the dire threat—“ we shall have to call you Brits! ” 
It is to be feared that even this will not deter those among us 
who long for brevity at any cost from their evil ways; but, 
on the other hand, the Japanese themselves do not always 
consult European prejudices. For example, there is a dark 
legend of an elderly nobleman who attended a reception on 
New Year’s Day in Japan in European evening dress com¬ 
plete in every respect but one—the outfitter from whom 
he had ordered his ceremonial garb had omitted 
to send home the trousers. But possibly this is only an 
invention of the evilly disposed. Mr. Diosy's remarks 
on the home-life of the Japanese are written, not from the 
point of view of the hurried traveller, but from that of 
one who has intimate friends among the people, and looks 
at things from the inside. 

Mr. Diosy defends the women of Japan, and points out 
that the Geisha is not the type, but the exception, among 
Japanese womanhood. To be helpful is the one object the 
Japanese woman is taught to strive for: helpful to her 
husband’s parents, to her husband, to her children—just 
as she has in girlhood been helpful to her own parents. 
And nobly does she realise what is expected of her. But 
the young wife has not altogether an enviable position, for 
by one of those queer topsy-turvydoms which occur in 
Japan, the mother-in-law—who, in the West, is so often 
the object of cheap satire—is a veritable terror in the Far 
East—to the wife. The husband’s mother insists on being 
obeyed by her daughter-in-law, and on seeing that her 
beloved son is made thoroughly comfortable by the wife 
he has brought home. In the lower classes she frequently 
enforces her theories with her metal tobacco-pipe, so that 
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wives have been known to seek refuge in suicide. Thanks 
to Mr. Didsy, it is possible to get a fair insight into the 
Far Eastern mode of thought, and the newspaper-reader 
will have to thank him for a good deal of light thrown on 
the perplexing Far Eastern Question. The value of the 
book is increased by the excellent illustrations drawn by 
the famous Japanese artist Kubota Beisen, who, though 
he has studied in Europe, is more successful with purely 
Japanese subjects than with studies in Western costume. 

Postscript. 

Light-hearted and light-headed subalterns, sardonic 
privates, peppery colonels and majors, long-suffering wives 
of officers—these are the puppets of Lieut.-Colonel Newn- 
ham Davis’s Military Dialogues (Sands & Co.)—a most 
amusing and deft collection of army humours. The back¬ 
ground in the main is India, but it shifts to England and 
Aldershot. Practical jokes; the “taking over” of a 
regimental theatre ; a little wife’s bravery in refusing to 
let her distant husband know of the extortions of the 
native servants—these are some of the subjects. The 
material is slight enough, but the author has geniality 
and wit, and a light touch that carries him through with 
splendid spirit. Military Dialogues is the best humorous 
book about the army that has been published for a long 
time. 

A new edition—the sixth—of Mr. Edwin W. Streeter’s 
Precious Stones and Gems (Bell) has just been issued. Mr. 
Streeter has so revised his work that it belongs absolutely 
to the present year. There is a coloured plate of Indian 
blue diamonds which is a joy to look upon. 

Whyte-Melville’s romance, Cerise, reaches us in Messrs. 
Ward & Lock’s new three-and-sixpenny edition. It has 
several lively illustrations by Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

In Wonders of the Bird World (Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co.) we have the gist of lectures delivered by Mr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe on “ Curiosities of Bird Life ” in many 
parts of the United Kingdom during the last ten years. 
The book is a survey of the more striking and curious 
facts in ornithology—such as would interest an audience 
and may still awaken interest in readers who have been 
hitherto indifferent to a fascinating study. 

The Tear's Art (Virtue) is just out of its teens. The 
feature of this indispensable handbook is a series of 
portraits of gentlemen who own collections. Details of 
each collector’s treasures are given. In the portraits the 
art student may read, if he is a physiognomist, his pro¬ 
bable fate when he asks “ permission to view.” 

Messrs. Mudie send us a new edition of their Catalogue. 
It is a well-printed book, and, apart from its obvious use, 
may be used for reference with advantage. 

Few English tourists who crowd the Swiss hotels have 
anything but a mere guide-book acquaintance with the 
history of Switzerland. This is the fact which probably 
inspired Mr. E. Salisbury to translate Dr. Karl Diindliker’s 
Manual of the History of the Swiss People under the title of 
A Short History of Switzerland. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
Salisbury has followed the second, and greatly improved, 
edition of Dr. Diindliker’s work. The arrangement of the 
book is regulated by parts and numbered sections, and 
there is a good supply of maps. 


Fiction. 

The Two Standards. By William Barry. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

We have read few recent books so full of specifically 
modem interests as this. It is a storehouse of observations 
and trenchant criticisms, a museum of latter-day types, and 
an inventory, if we may use the word, of clamorous 
problems. To say this is not necessarily to praise the 
book as fiction; and, indeed, its faults on this score must be 
apparent to the most casual reader. Dr. Barry, whom we 
have known as a distinguished Quarterly Reviewer, 
and as the author of The New Antigone, has given 
us rather the material for art to work upon than the 
finished product. His point of view is far more the 
moralist’s than the artist’s; his sense of the emotional 
vi uces of modem life is so keen that the dramatic is apt to 
merge in the rhetorical, and the novelist to become a mere 
recorder. The book is very rich in the root-qualities of 
literature, but the multiplicity of problems has baffled the 
author, and he has sacrificed form to fulness, and renounced 
the selecting and pruning which is the life of art. Such 
seems to be the main fictional weakness of the work ; its 
merits, conspicuous as they are, belong more properly to 
another sphere. 

The title is taken from one of the Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, the famous parable which is the Christian counter¬ 
part of the Choice of Herakles. The problem is as old as 
the world—the choice between the pleasing evil and the 
bitter good. At first everything is obscure: other tests 
predominate and the great moral distinction has not 
emerged. The purpose of the book is to trace the progress 
from indeterminate ease to the crisis which arrives soon 
or late for every man, when the standard of right and 
wrong reveals itself as solitary and final. But this is a 
mere general description; in detail the problem presents 
itself in a thousand forms. From first to last the history 
of Marian Greystoke’s life is a tissue of problems—from 
the schwdrmerisch girl’s longing for the great world, to the 
final renunciation of the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life. The antagonism between a harsh evangelical creed 
and poor human nature, between commercialism and art, 
between love and duty, between the tinsel and the gold in 
character—all are presented with great clarity and truth. 
It is this which makes the book complex and episodic. 
There are scores of wheels within wheels, dramas in the 
vEsehylean manner within dramas ; the author demands a 
solution of each problem which arises with a moralist’s in¬ 
sistence, and he presents each side fairly with more than a 
moralist’s candour. The work is significant in a dozen 
ways—as an essay in modem realism which demands 
adequacy in detail, as a “tale of unrest” which forbids 
a facile completeness, and, maybe, as a revolt, in the 
manner of Aylwin, against a dapper and artificially perfect 
construction. 

The writing is in the grand manner—very rich, coloured, 
and melodious. We think it less successful in the elaborate 
descriptions of the production of Elven’s two great musical 
dramas, than in more simple efforts. The author writes 
of nature with a happy inspiration: 

A calm, clear day, with slowly fading colours, warm is 
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the west, tinging the whole sky with faintish purple, as of 
henna darkening the finger-tips, themselves rosy. 

Or take this of German prose : 

I don’t feel sure that we have any prose. Goethe is a 
mellow pipe, playing soft pastorals clear as that blue sky, 
and almost as passionless. “ Werther ” was a tropical 
spring, soon past. Lessing blows great martial music out 
of bronze—classic bronze; he borrowed from the Romans, 
and is beyond imitation. Then there is Heine, in golden 
armour, stolen from the Middle Age, with a harlequin’s 
jacket to damp and perplex the gleam, and a Hermes' 
wand wreathed about with roses and deadly-nightshade. 
That is all the prose we can call our own. 

Sometimes the words huve a sting : 

Mr. Randall Stafford, who belonged to that pre- 
established harmony which fits the well-born for places of 
large emolument. 

Or again : 

Heroism never died out; nay, there was an enthusiasm 
of darkness as well as of light. The modem man, some¬ 
times a recluse in his ivory tower, dedicated to literature, 
art, metaphysics, or self-indulgence, was often effeminate, 
but always given up to impulse. . . . Modem books 

reeked with a sadness too dreadful to 1>e quite human. 
Behind their frivolous or desperate language the Terrible 
Shadow lurked. For the veil of things did not hide 
vacancy, but powers, conscious, never-dying, between 
whom a warfare went on always, most embittered in the 
heart of man. 

But the finer things in the book defy quotation. Such 
are the account of the horror of Harland’s madness in 
prison, the whole little idyll of “ Rosa Munda,” and the 
extraordinary chapter called “Mater Saeva Cupidinum.” 
Now and then we feel a touch of the rhetorical, the over¬ 
strained, or the merely sentimental. The plan of the 
book, as we have said, is faulty; there is a little too much 
parade of erudition, and now and then a tendency to the 
dithyrambic spoils the dignity of style. But, apart from 
such failings, it is a strong and moving piece of work, full 
of knowledge and delicacy, a real transcript of life. Some 
time ago the study in modernity was sickly nervose, or 
at the best crudely propagandist. It is the merit of Dr. 
Barry’s book that it is a transcript, sober and critical, with 
no moral save the old cosmic doctrine of right and wrong. 
His own words furnish the most succinct summary of the 
tale: 

Two lives—and the struggle for victory—whichever won, 
the issue is tragic. Impulse and law, and the martyrs of 
each. The world-movement passing through their hearts. 
A romance, but also unalloyed reality. 


The Borderland of Society. By Charles Belmont Davis. 

(Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Davis bears a name distinguished in .modem American 
literature, and it must be said that he writes astonishingly 
like his more famous brother. There is the same attitude 
towards life, the same faculty for finding the picturesque, 
the same mild brightness of style. Most of the tales in 
this little volume have been taken from American maga¬ 
zines ; it had been better if some—“ La Gomineuse ” and 
“ The Story of His Life,” for example—had remained 
there; but one or two are good. The best tales are a 
couple which happen not to have appeared in magazines. 


“A Winter City Favourite” is a picture of Monte Carlo 
society, not showing much original observation perhaps, 
but treating picturesquely the obviously picturesque, and 
informed, towards the end, by genuine feeling and dramatic 
power. “At a Cafe Chontant” is even better—quite in 
the de Maupassant manner—but marred by a certain 
crudity in the presentation of the climax. 

Mr. Davis has wandered in the purlieus of American and 
continental cities, and has a large reserve of exotic local 
colour, which he uses generously yet with discretion. The 
book is a mine of strange information. Here, for instance, 
is some dialogue between the freaks at a dime museum in 
New York: 

“ Killed him ? ” said the skeleton. 

“ Sure,” said the legless man. “ Died of a broken 
heart. She was a fine blonde, too. He met her from the 
platform, and married her a week later at her home in 
Harlem. They were very happy for a time, and then she 
took up with a ticket-chopper on the elevated road, and 
liadcliffe pined away and died. She certainly did treat 
him rough. You see, Billy couldn’t walk by himself, as 
his legs weren’t big enough to carry him; so when the 
ticket-chopper had finished his work he would come under 
the window and whistle, and the blonde woman would lift 
Billy out of his chair and lay him on his back, on the floor, 
while she went out, Billy used to lie there on his back, 
for all the world like a turtle, and kick and hollow [sic] 
for help. . . . And the worst of it was the blonde and 
the ticket-chopper got fifteen hundred dollars bones 
money.” 

“ Bones money 'T ” asked the skeleton. 

“ Don’t you know what bones money is ? Well, you are 
new in the business. Skeletons always sell their bones to 
a hospital before they die.” 

The virtues of Mr. Davis's first book are negative rather 
than positive. He has more restraint than power, more 
correctness than originality, more discretion than artistic 
courage. But what effects he attempts he accomplishes, 
and for the most part the tales are very creditable. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Things That Have Happened. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Fifteen short stories by the author of A Forgotten Sin. They 
vary in complexion from comedy to tragedy, as these titles 
indicate; “A Bit of Blue China,” “A Reprieve,” “Captain 
Ludwey’s Jump,” “ Iwan’s Grave,” Ac. 

The Paths of the Prudent. By J. 8 . Fletcher. 

This novel is described as “ a comedy.” It is also perhaps to 
be described as a defence of phrenology, for the book opens 
with a delineation of the character of the heroine, Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Ann well, while she is yet an inmate of Miss 
Hypatia Watts’s Home for the Upbringing of Prudent Maidens. 
The Professor speaks many times more plainly than phrenolo¬ 
gists usually do, and does not hide from Miss Watts his conviction 
that the exceptionally demure Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell will turn out an adventuress. It is perhaps no undue 
betrayal of the plot to add that in the last chapter Dorinthia 
Evadne Clementine Annwell is leaving the Frivolity Music 
Hall with the Earl of Whiteacres, and that the Professor, who 
has seen her, is smoking a cigar in deep thought. A very read 
able novel. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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The New Planet. 

By an Astronomer. 

Ix the middle of last August a discovery of considerable 
interest to astronomers was made at the Urania Observa¬ 
tory, Berlin. A new planet was discovered. The im¬ 
portance of the discovery does not, however, entirely lie 
in the fact that a new member has been added to the 
solar system. During a period of just over a century 
such an event has repeatedly occurred. In 1782 Sir 
William Herschel discovered Uranus, a large planet more 
distant from the sun than any planet previously known. 
On the first night of the new century Piazzi discovered a 
small planet in the region between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. It had long been the idea of astronomers that 
this region was too vast to be entirely unoccupied by 
planets. There seemed to be a break in the series. 
Nearest to the sun is Mercury, then Venus; next comes 
the Earth, then Mars; then, after a double interval 
Jupiter. Piazzi’s new planet turned out, however, to be 
too small to be a worthy companion of the other known 
planets. In rapid succession, however, more small planets 
were discovered, and the obvious suggestion was that a 
planet of respectable size had broken up. More and more 
planets were discovered. It soon became too troublesome 
to follow them all. It even became too troublesome to 
name them. After the first few' had been discovered, 
numbers were used for ready reference. Now letters are 
used. The new planet is called DQ. The rate at which 
new planets are discovered may perhaps be best illustrated 
by remarking that there is already a planet I)R. Interest 
in the discovery of minor planets was, however, almost 
destroyed by the discovery of another large planet, 
Neptune, further away even than Uranus, in 1846. 

Considering that several hundred minor planets are 
known, it may be asked why the discovery of planet DQ 
should be thought so interesting as to be worthy of a 
paragraph in the newspapers. The reason is, that the 


orbit of the new planet lies between the earth and 
Mars, instead of between Mars and Jupiter, as is the 
case with all the other minor planets. This fact alone 
places it in a separate category, and entitles its discovery 
to rank in importance next after the discoveries of 
Uranus, Neptune, and the first few minor planets. But 
the comparative nearness of the new planet is of 
interest in other ways than as a mere anomaly, a kind 
of record-breaking. At intervals of a little more than two 
years the new planet comes into opposition to the sun— 
that is to say, the earth lies very nearly between the planet 
and the sun. It will be readily understood, by drawing 
two circles with the same centre to represent the orbits of 
the earth and the planet round the sun, that it is in this 
position that the planet’s distance from the earth is least. 
When, however, an opposition occurs in January the dis¬ 
tance is unusually small, for the planet does not move in a 
circle round the sun, but in an ellipse, and it will then be 
in that part of the ellipse which is nearest to the sun. 
These conditions are fulfilled in 1900, though the opposi¬ 
tion in that year will by no means be exceptionally favour¬ 
able. It will be looked forward to by astronomers with 
considerable interest, for the planet will then supply a 
means of determining the sun’s distance from the earth 
with at least as great accuracy as any other method avail¬ 
able. Newton’s law of gravitation determines accurately 
the plan of the solar system, but it does not give its scale. 
The scale can only be determined by measuring one line or 
distance, and all other distances are then immediately 
determined. When the favourable opportunity arrives, 
astronomers will try to measure the distance of the new 
planet. The principle of "the method in which this will be 
done is this: Two observers at some considerable distance 
from each other will see the planet in slightly different 
directions, the difference in direction being, of course, the 
angle at the planet formed by the two lines of sight drawn 
from the two observers to the planet. As a refinement on 
the method, it may be mentioned that it is not absolutely 
necessary to have two observers, since the rotation of the 
earth on its axis will in a few hours carry an observer 
several thousands of miles away from the position in space 
that he occupied earlier in the evening. Now, if this 
angle can be measured, the distance of the planet is 
known, and the nearer the planet the bigger the angle 
will be, and the easier to measure. The distance of the 
sun is supposed to be about ninety-three million miles, 
but this estimate may, possibly, be wrong by about a 
quarter of a million miles. The new planet may be the 
means of reducing this uncertainty. 

The brightness of the planet, of course, varies consider¬ 
ably with its distance from the earth and its position re¬ 
latively to the sun. When at its nearest it will probably be 
visible with opera-glasses, not, however, in all probability, 
to the naked eye. It is not expected that it will even then be 
more than a point of light. Its diameter, by a very rougli 
estimate, may be put down as twenty miles, and at a 
distance of twelve million miles—the nearest it ever 
reaches—twenty miles is not large enough to measure. 
Finding the distance of the planet from the earth is, in 
fact, finding how big the earth (in diameter 8,000 miles) 
looks from the planet, and even this will be difficult. To 
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measure twenty miles at the same distance is altogether 
out of the question. 

The planet is now too faint to be seen. It may, however, 
be photographed; in fact, it was in this way that it was 
discovered. A photographic plate attached to a telescope 
moved by clockwork to follow the apparent diurnal motion 
of the stars from east to west was exposed to the sky. 
The stars are thus made to appear at rest, and are seen on 
the negative as round points. The planet, however, is 
moving, and appears to trail across the plate. Hundreds 
of minor planets have been discovered in this way, but 
none so remarkable as this one. 


fact that these may be dipped into well-nigh at random 
with no sense of broken continuity. Verse, too, he may 
taste with delight, especially that of the gayer Muse ; 
may sink to sleep with the pleasant rhythms of Austin 
Dobson, Praed, or Calverley still lingering in his ears. 

To catalogue one’s tastes in brief is a duty from which 
in these days one must not decline. Here, then, by way 
of ending, are the six bed-books to which, were my choice 
unhappily restricted, I should give the preference : Across 
the Plains, The Golden Age, Many Cargoes, Glow-Worm 
Tales, The Polly Dialogues, and Calverley’s Fly-Leaves. 

A. C. D. 


Bed- Books. 

Another View. 

Not every volume, by any means, is worthy to rank as a 
bed-book. Clearly, to begin with, we do not want 
“ serious reading ”—a convenient, if rather vague, classifi¬ 
cation, which may be taken to include works of philosophy* 
history, and the like. The most ardent of bimetallists, 
for example, would scarce desire to read in bed a treatise 
on the currency question. Again, our bed-books must be 
light in a material sense, so that the hands can hold them 
without weariness. “ Well, then,” it is argued, “ will 
not the ordinary novel serve the purpose ? ” Far from it. 
Indeed, I greatly doubt if any novel should be included 
among bed-books. For consider: if it be a slovenly, 
unattractive piece of work, without any special merit of 
construction or grace of humour, which might be just 
tolerable at other times, it will certainly bore you if read 
in bed; and you will go to your sleep in a pessimistic 
mood. If, on the other hand, it be above the average, 
it will keep you awake too long ; you will resolve on 
“ just one more chapter,” and then incontinently add 
another to that, with the consequence of a slumber unduly 
curtailed, and perhaps a headache in the morning. Like 
any other pleasure, reading in bed must be enjoyed in 
wise moderation, if it is to keep its sweetness. To rank 
worthily as a bed-book, a novel must be extremely short, 
and quite free from violent sensation and “horrors”; 
above all, it should end happily. Might not some pub¬ 
lisher of enterprise put forth a series expressly designed 
for those who read in bed? “Nightcap Novels” would 
serve as a title at once alliterative and apt. 

But better than the novel, as a rule, is the volume of 
good short stories, for the simple reason that it offers the 
reader convenient stopping-places. According to his in¬ 
clination to sleep, he can read one or half-a-dozen. The 
short stories should be really short; thus, The Golden Age, 
with its eighteen stories on 196 pages, is a better bed- 
book than Dream-Days, with only eight stories on 275 
pages. Mr. Jacobs’s volumes I find excellent for the 
purpose, and likewise Mr. James Payn’s short stories. 

But the bed-reader need not limit his choice to fiction. 
Essays he may read in plenty; Montaigne, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
and Stevenson will have charms for him quite new and 
distinct from those they offered when read in the garish 
light of day. Montaigne, indeed, might be thought to be 
disqualified by the length of his essays, were it not for the 


An Experience. 

T. A. H. writes : Apropos of “ C. R.’s ” remarks on bed- 
books, there is one book which should, I think, by no means 
be excluded. Some time ago, a friend who was staying 
with me returned home, one damp and dismal evening, very 
much out of humour with himself and things in general. 
He could not settle down to anything, and kept moving 
himself and the furniture about in a most aimless and 
nerve-grating manner. At last I suggested a hot bath, and 
a book in bed. He took my advice. By and by I heard, in 
the room above, a sound strongly resembling a stealthy 
chuckle, followed by an unmistakable laugh, which ended 
in a roar. This performance was repeated several times, 
and then all was silent. When I went to see how my 
friend was getting on, I found him peacefully slumbering, 
his features wearing a large, contented smile, his arms 
clasping a dog’s-eared tome of The Anatomy of Melancholy . 


A Clerical Selection. 

A clerical correspondent writes : Honestly, not 
reckoning Scripture (but St. John in Greek is good), the 
following are to my taste: Any of Jowett’s Plato volumes, 
not the Jowett, but the Plato, earlier and shorter dialogues 
preferred, or Republic in non-continuous snatches. 

Browning’s Ring and the Book, anywhere except the 
advocate’s Latin juggleries. Or the small one shilling 
selection of B. B.; Karshish, Cleon, or Andrea del Sarto 
for preference. 

Anything of Pater’s—Appreciations or Renaissance 
best. 

Cur Deus Homo, translated. But part of this seems 
professional; and isn’t the other part— odd ? 


A Suggestion to Publishers. 

A third correspondent writes : “ C. R. ” stands aghast 
at the Clerk of Oxenford who read Aristotle in bed. Are we 
to assume from this that modern Clerks of Oxenford are 
incapable of the feat ? And if this assumption is justified, 
are we to look for the cause in the fact that a Liddell and 
Scott does not easily lend itself to manipulation by hands 
thrust from beneath bed-clothes ? 

The scholar who reads Aristotle for mere pleasure must 
be the rarest of birds. But even in these degenerate days 
there are many scholars who could, and perhaps do, very 
agreeably read themselves to sleep with a Greek play or 
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a dialogue of Plato, or even a Pindaric ode. I have an 
idea, however, that the number of such scholars is much 
smaller than it might be. There are many college 
graduates whose undergraduate years were chiefly spent 
in diligent, and perhaps distinguished, study of the 
classics, and who, in after years, take down their Plato 
or Aristophanes for an hour’s desultory reading, but find 
that, although the structure of the language is familiar, 
and presents comparatively little difficulty, they are fre¬ 
quently stumbling upon words whose meaning has escaped 
their memory, or which, possibly, they have never met 
before. This naturally spoils their pleasure in the book, 
for who would keep a Liddell and Scott by his armchair 
or bedside? The consequence is, that their thirst 
for the Pierian spring must be slaked, if slaked at all, 
by an English decoction of it; and translations are, at 
best, insipid. Now, if some benevolent publisher were to 
give us an edition of the best Greek authors in small 
volumes, with tasteful typography, paper, and binding, 
and on the margin, or at the foot of the pages, a running 
glossary of all the most unusual words of the text, he 
would earn the gratitude of a not inconsiderable class. 
There should be no annotations, with the exception, 
possibly, of a very occasional and very concise explanation 
of obscure historical or typographical references; and the 
edition ought not to be prepared by eminent scholars, but 
by men of the class for whom it is intended, for they 
would best understand where explanations were needed. 


An Old Map. 

There lies before me a map of London issued exactly one 
hundred years ago. To examine it for half-an-hour is a 
liberal education in the growth of London in the nine¬ 
teenth century. For what do we find? In this map,* 
published in January, 1799, by Mr. Thomas Evans, 
Islington is still cut off from the main body of London by 
green fields. The City-road is only laid out; it has no 
houses on it from the Angel all the way down to Old- 
street. Hoxton is just being enmeshed by the streets of 
London. The “ Road to Hackney,” along which tram- 
cars now run, is a country lane. Vast meadow lands, 
intersected by a few new roads without houses, appear 
where now Bethnal Green and Cambridge Heath and Old 
Ford spread their mean streets. The Mile End-road leads 
nowhere but to Essex. Stepney is a village, Rotherhithe a 
marsh with one street winding by the river edge. Long 
before the great southern arteries reach the Elephant and 
Castle they are running through green fields and marshy 
lands. Chelsea is far, far away. The British Museum is 
backed by fields, and from Guilford-street your eye 
travels to the woods of Highgate. 

When I had amused myself with these observations 
it occurred to me to discover the literary men and 
women who dwelt in this London of 1799, and in what 
streets they lived. Without difficulty I could muster 
about thirty writers of note to whom this map of Evans’s 
represented the London of everyday life. Let us see who 
these authors were. 

* Reprinted in the Pott Office Directory, 1899. 


In 1799 the Johnson band had been thinned by death 
Sir Joshua had been dead seven years, Boswell two years, 
Burke two years. Fanny Burney was, of course, alive. 
She actually lived until 1840, and could have told 
Macaulay how Johnson hugged her in St. Martin-street 
when Evelina took the town by storm. Sheridan was 
living in London, perhaps in Hertford-street, Mayfair, 
but you were pretty sure to find him with his fellow 
“ Eccentrics ” in Chandos-street. Junius (if Junius and 
Sir Philip Francis were the same) was housed in St. 
James’s-square. In 1791 he wrote: “ I have removed 
into a very convenient house in St. James’s-square, where 
I believe I am ' at anchor for life. The name of the 
situation sounds well, but you would be much mistaken in 
concluding that I live in a palace.” 

Among elderly writers were Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. 
Inchbald, the one writing moral stories at Hampstead, 
the other translating French plays in town. Joanna 
Baillie was cultivating the Muse in Great Windmill-street, 
Piccadilly. On the other hand, Miss Mitford was going 
to school at 22, Hans-place, Chelsea; in after life she 
described the school-house as new and blessed with a 
garden full of flowers. Captain Marryat was also at 
school, in Baker-street. 

The year 1799 at once recalls Charles Lamb and his 
circle. Lamb, on whom the tragedy of his mother’s 
death had rested only two years, was living in Chapel- 
street in rural Pentonville. His name had appeared on 
the little volume of poems to which Coleridge and Charles 
Lloyd contributed their share of verses. And here he 
wrote his fine poem, “ Hester,” in honour of Hester 
Savory, the young Quakeress, whom he often encoun¬ 
tered in his walks. Coleridge, who was twenty-seven 
years of age in 1799, lodged in King-street, Covent 
Garden. Hazlitt was but twenty-one, and had not yet 
come to live in London, though he could be found occa¬ 
sionally at his brother’s house in Ratlibone-place. Leigh 
Hunt was still at the Blue Coat School in Newgate-street. 
Godwin, by far the most elderly of Lamb’s friends, was 
living in Somer’s Town. Southey was twenty-five, but 
even at that age London did not attract him. “ London 
disorders me by over-stimulation,” he wrote seven years 
later. Exactly a century from the date of this issue of the 
Academy, Lamb was telling Southey, by letter, that 
Robert Lloyd “hath eloped from the persecutions of liis 
father,” the Quaker banker of Birmingham, and sending 
a sample of “ John Woodvil.” 

Wordsworth was occasionally in town at this time, 
but apparently not in 1799. Scott had not yet been to 
London; he was, in fact, attending the High School at 
Edinburgh. Byron was eleven years of age, and in 1799 
he was brought to Sloane-terrace, Chelsea, to have his 
foot attended to by an eminent surgeon. Moore was 
twenty, and was entered at the Middle Temple, but he 
lived in George-street, Portman-square. Shelley was 
seven years of age, had not yet seen the city which he 
afterwards compared with Hell. Keats was four years of 
age, and running about Finsbury Pavement. Hood was 
just bora in the Poultry. The most mature poet actually 
settled in London was Samuel Rogers. In 1799 he was 
thirty-six years of age, and was living in the Temple. He 
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had gone as a boy to Bolt-court to present his youthful 
poems to Dr. Johnson who was then nearing his end, but 
the boy’s heart failed him and he fled from the lexi¬ 
cographer’s doorstep. Now, in 1799, Rogers had won a 
laurel-sprig or two with his Pleasures of Memory. 

Of these writers many are now classics. How many 
writers have we within the four-mile radius who will be 
read in 1999? John o’ London. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

The Little Wild-Looking King. 

Will you think it worth noting that the “ beautiful 
vision of Oberon which has charmed France for four 
centuries ” has, in fact, charmed all lovers of poetry and 
romance for a much longer period? Surely the little 
wild-looking King, “ with long golden locks and child’s 
visage more lovely than the midsummer sun,” is one of 
the manifestations of Merlin. It was in that form he 
visited Vivian, in that earliest legend from which Robert 
de Borron took his story; the very words are the same, 
and the midsummer sun marks in both the true nature 
of the god. Merlin visited Vivian only on St. John’s Eve. 
But he also appeared at Arthur’s court under the same 
form of a golden-haired child, with his golden harp also. 
Apollo himself become King of the Fairies—the little 
people of joy and laughter ! 

G. W. 


The London Expression. 

A passage in Mrs. Meynell’s new volume, The Spirit of 
Place, and Other Essays, has greatly interested me. Mrs. 
Meynell is writing of Solitude, and she concludes a 
beautiful and suggestive essay in these words: 

If there is a look of human eyes that tells of perpetual 
loneliness, so there is also the familiar look that is the sign 
of perpetual crowds. It is the London expression, and, in 
its way, the Paris expression. It is the quickly caught, 
though not interested, look, the dull but ready glance of 
those who do not know of their forfeited place apart; who 
have neither the open secret nor the close; no reserve, no 
need of refuge, no flight nor impulse of flight; no moods 
but what they may brave out in the street, no hope of 
news from solitary counsels. 

I recognise this London expression, but would interpret 
it differently. To Mrs. Meynell it suggests that a vast 
number of London people have forgotten or have never 
known solitude, and—such is their unhappy state—have 
no desire for its privileges. I am accustomed, in my own 
mind, to claim great things for London, but I do not like 
to think that London can thus reduce human beings to 
mere particles of its huge self, and be to them the whole 
hard world. I suggest that this “ London expression,” so 
well described by Mrs. Meynell, is really the outward sign 
of an inward attitude of defence against the myriad and 
wearying calls which faces and incidents in the streets 
make on London people. The “ dull but ready glance ” 
which you receive from the passer-by is that share of his 
attention and feeling which he can afford to give you, and 
it is a small share because you have four million rivalsi 


De Quincey thought that the visions that came to him, 
under opium, of innumerable human faces — faces “ by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries ” — might have had 
their origin in his London life. 

We who do not eat opium, but are London-bound, must 
somehow conquer or evade the tyranny of the human face. 
Hence this quick, dull glance—quick with the quickness of 
the eye, but dull with the wise dulness of a brain that 
would sicken in an hour’s sustained alertness. Solitude 
denied, not solitude abdicated, I read behind the “London 
expression.” And though the impulse of flight may be 
weakened by defeat is it not always there ? Even in the 
least refined does it not glow like a spark ? 

W. W. 


Cornish Diamonds. 

There are some capital stories, racy of the Cornish soil 
and seashore, in the Cornish Magazine, the first volume of 
which has just been issued. Before we quote some 
of these “ Cornish Diamonds ” we must express our 
admiration of this magazine. Edited by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, Comishman and man of letters, it has 
already gathered into its pages much curious matter 
connected with one of the most romantic of English 
counties. Cornish people, customs, history, and by-way 
lore, are treated of in turn. Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
summoned good men to his aid: Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
H. D. Lowry contribute poems, Mr. Baring-Gould several 
articles, Mr. Eden Philpotts two poems, and so on. And 
then there are the “ Cornish Diamonds,” a page of them to 
each month. We shall not attempt to generalise on 
Cornish humour (conscious or unconscious) from these 
specimens, for they are not yet numerous enough. But 
it would seem that Cornwall breeds “ bulls ” of a sturdier 
breed than Ireland. Here are a few “diamonds” from 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s collection: 

“Please God,” said Aunt Mary Bunny, “if I live till 
this evenin’, and all’s well, I’ll send for the doctor.” 


“ I bha’n’t name no names,” said Uncle Billy, “ but Jack 
Tremenheere’s the man.” 


John Carter, the famous smuggler of Porthleah, went 
throughout Cornwall by the name of the “ King of 
Prussia.” A Mousehole man, on hearing news of the 
real King of Prussia’s defeat at Jena, remarked: “ Mis¬ 
fortunes never come single. I’m sorry for that man. 
Not more ’n six weeks ago he lost three hundred keg o’ 
brandy, by information, so I’m towld.” 


All the crew had been saved, but one poor fellow was 
brought ashore unconscious. The curate turned to the 
bystanders: 

“ How do you proceed in the case of one apparently 
drowned ? ” 

“ S’arch his pockets.” 


Chairman of Parish Council : “ What ? You keep us 
here till nine o’clock at night and then cast the town 
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drains in our teeth? You keep us here ploughin’ the 
san’s, and then, at nine o’clock at night, you drag in 
that everlastin’ red herrin’ and expect us to swaller it ? 
You rake up a motion that was carried non com at the last 
mittin’, and away you go into the public drains, causing 
unnecessary friction. ’Tis too barefaced to hold water.” 


A pedlar, having lost his way on a Cornish moor at 
night, rode up to a cottage and tapped with his whip at a 
bedroom window. 

“ Can you tell me the way to Kedruth ? ” 

“ Who’s theer, stankin’ down my lil liks and lil taties? ” 
“ I’ve lost my way to Redruth.” 

“ Where be cornin’ from ? ” 

“ From Liverpool.” 

“ What be goin’ to Redruth for ? ” 

“ To sell needles and pins.” 

“ Niddles an’ pins! Niddles an’ pins. Come all the 
way from Liverpool to sell niddles an’ pins. Go’s ’long 
with ’ee, stankin down my lil liks and lil taties! ” 


Our final example would alone justify the existence of 
the Cornish Magazine : 

A West-country squire on his death-bed was visited by 
the parson. 

“ You are going to a better world,” said the Parson. 

“ I don’t want no better world. With my white-vaced 
mare and a thousand a year I don’t want no better world. 
Her’d go over gates one arter t’other—tip—tip—tip.” 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

This week three of the less prominent men of letters were 
decorated: Francois de Curel, Georges Courteline, and 
Georges d’Esparbes. Francois de Curel is a young and 
original dramatist, audacious, but not at all of the rosse 
school. Social problems engage his fancy as well as the 
eternal theme, and he is said to have tried his hand at 
philanthropy before introducing it on the stage. The 
hero of the Repas du Zion, in distributing a large share of 
his wealth among his workmen, only did what M. de Curel 
himself had previously done. His best piece is L'Invitee. 
Georges Courteline is the modern expression of French 
gaiety. He is implacably gay, like our own new 
humorists with wit and intellect thrown in. There is 
a large, coarse humour about his realistic military 
stories which - carries off their grossness, and makes 
them excruciatingly funny and, at the same time, terribly 
true. Laughing loudly, he seizes with ferocious justice 
all the iniquities, the baseness, and stupidity of military 
despotism. If Europe ever disarms, and barrack-life 
in times of peace should fall into a state of legend 
or historical study, the stories of Courteline will read 
like a laughable nightmare. Georges d’Esparbes is 
a military writer of another quality. He glories in 
banners and flags, and trumpets and bayonets. His dream 
is a France ever on the march, ever defying Europe to 
deadly fray, with her officers always in coquettish array 


and the pink of gallantry. Not for worlds would he 
recognise any of the drawbacks of military life. ’Tis, in 
his opinion, the only life worth living. His is the romance, 
Courteline’s is the realism of martial law. His style is 
anything but impeccable ; indeed, he can hardly be said to 
have any style at all, but such tales as those which com¬ 
prise the attractive volume Guerre en Dentalles (from which 
was taken the story translated for the Academy, “The 
Honours of Death ”), are of an alluring brightness and 
gallantry— crane is the French word that best expresses 
their delightful spirit. 

Since the appearance of Ramuntcho, no such thing as a 
pleasing French novel has been published until to-day, 
when M. Rene Bazin’s most fresh and charming Terre qui 
Mart comes to us as an immense surprise. Not for 
nothing has M. Bazin been a careful and admiring student 
of George Eliot. Here is a book to place on one’s shelf 
between Silas Manner and La Petite Fadette, and greater 
praise of a simple tale of humble folk than this no one 
to-day can bestow. La Terre qui Meurt has every old- 
fashioned quality we have, alas! learnt to regret: gentle¬ 
ness, distinction, delicate pathos, simplicity, and lucidity 
of diction, that fragrance which is the charm of easy 
grace and supreme honesty. This is the sort of story that 
breeds affection for the author in the breast of the reader. 
You never stop to think what a dreadfully clever fellow 
he is, but every moment you say what a good, what 
a kindly, what a sweet nature! In the midst of all the 
brilliant pornography, the ferocious and venomous wit, 
literary scandal-mongering, dull psychology, it comes to 
us like a perfumed breeze blown to us from the dear 
remembered hillsides of our youth ; like the living ghost 
of almost forgotten joys and dead dreams. Imagine 
Washington Irving in a group composed of Henri 
Lavedan, Gyp, Paul Hervieu, Marcel Prevost, Abel 
Hermant, and you may have some notion of the contrast 
of La Terre qui Meurt with modem French novels. 

Here are accents of tender and faithful love we have 
long ceased to be familiar with in French prose. Rousille, 
the farmer’s daughter, loves the fann-lad her despotic 
father has just dismissed because of this love. She, in 
her sorrow, goes to see two kindly old maids who have 
adopted her as a sort of niece. The scene is very pretty 
and touching: 

“ Little one, you are in grief, you have wept. Tell me, 
my Rousille, what is it ? ” 

“ They have sent away Jean Nesumg,” she said. 

“ He, dear ? such a good workman ? Why ? ” 

“ Because I love him. They dismissed him this morn¬ 
ing. And they believe that it is all over between us 
because I shall not see him again. Ah, no! They don’t 
understand the girls here. I will give them all my money, 
yes, gladly. But my friendship, where I have placed it I 
will leave it. It is sworn like my baptism. I am not 
afraid of poverty; I am not afraid he will forget me. 
The day he returns, for he promised he would return, I 
will go to meet him. No one will prevent me. If there 
were the whole Marais to cross in a yawl, and snow and 
ice, and all the girls of the village to jeer at me, and my 
father and brothers to prevent, I still would go.” 

Standing, irritated, she cast her love and her rancour 
against the walls of that room, unaccustomed to hear high 
words. She spoke for herself, for herself alone, because 
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she suffered. She looked before her, vaguely, without 
thinking of Miehelonne. Yet the latter had risen. She 
listened, her whole body shaken and lifted up, so seized 
by Rousille’s words, so carried away, aud beyond her 
limited circle of thoughts, that the peace of her visage had 
vanished, and a woman looked forth from the eyes of the 
old maid oppressed by life, a woman who remembered 
and found youth again in the suffering of another : “ You 
are right, little one. I approve of you. Love him well.” 

Rousille at these words dropped her glance on Miche- 
lonne, and had the revelation of a being unknown to her- 
There was a flame in the eyes; the poor arms full of 
rheumatism were stretched toward Rousille, and trembled 
from emotion. 

“ Yes, love him dearly. Your happiness is in him. Let 
time act, but don’t yield, my Rousille, for I know of others 
who in youth refused to marry to please their father, and 
who afterwards found it so hard a pain to kill their 
heart! Don’t live alone, it’s worse than death. I know 
your Jean. Your Jean and you are such as now are rare 
in the land ; and if the old aunt can serve you, defend you, 
give you wherewithal to start in life, come to me, child, 
come to me.” 

And she held RouBille in her embrace, bent over her 
black bodice; and Rousille, now that she had said every¬ 
thing, let herself go in tears. 

Space forbids me to say more of this delightful story 
than to recommend it as something strong and delicate, 
tender and restrained, a noble, a poignant, and a truthful 
study of peasant life. 

H. L. 


Things Seen. 

A Confession of Faith. 

It was the night of the great gale. In the usual mid¬ 
night altercation at Piceadilly-circus for the inside seats of 
omnibuses we had suffered defeat; we sat on the inclement 
top of the vehicle, a disconsolate row of four, cowering 
behind the waterproof aprons (which were not waterproof), 
and exchanging fragments of pessimistic philosophy- 
We knew we were taking cold; at first we were 
annoyed, but with increasing numbness came resignation. 
We grew calm enough to feel an interest in the imperturb¬ 
able driver, who nonchalantly and with perfect technique 
steered his dogged horses through the tortuous mazes of 
traffic, never speaking, never stirring, only answering like 
an automaton to the conductor’s bell. Some drivers will 
gossip, but this one had apparently his own preoccupations. 
We could see only his hat, some grey hairs, his rotund 
cape, and his enormous gloved hands; and perhaps we 
began to wonder what sort of man he was. For mile 
after mile he drove forward in a Trappist silence, till we 
were verging upon Putney, and the rain-washed thorough¬ 
fares reflected only the gaslights and the forbidding facades 
of the houses. 

Then at last, but without moving his head, he suddenly 
joined the conversation. 

I’ve been out in worse,” he said. “Yes, we gets used 
to it But we gets so that we has to live out of doors. If 
I got a’ indoor job I should die. I have to go out for a 
walk afore I can eat my breakfast.” 


A pause, and then: 

“I’ve driven these roads for eight-and-twenty year, and 
the only pal I’ve found is Cod Liver Oil. From September 
to March I takes it, and I never has rheumatism and I 
never has colds nor nothing o’ that sort. I give it my 
children ever since they was born, and now I’m blest if 
they don’t cry for it.” 

He finished; he had imparted his wisdom, delivered his 
message, and with the fine instinct denied to so many 
literary artists, he knew when to be silent. We asked hioi 
to stop, and he did so without a word. “ Good night,” we 
said; but he had done with speech for that evening, and 
gave us no reply. We alighted. The ’bus rolled away 
into the mirror-like vista of the street. 


A Find. 

Mv edition of the Spectator is the eighth, “ Printed for 
F. Tonson at Shalcespear’ s-Head, over-against Kathcrine- 
street in the Strand, mdccxxvi.,” but it lacked the first 
volume. It is wonderful how constantly one meets with 
stray volumes of the Spectator ; but in my case it was 
never the volume that I wanted. 

One evening I came upon a bookshop, or rather stall— 
for the window was glassless, and the serried lines of 
shabby books lay open to the street. 

A white ticket proclaiming the magic word “ Spectator — 
sevenpence ” caught my eye. With trembling hands and 
a curious sense of premonition I lifted it out from the 
grim grammars and text-books that surrounded it. One 
of its calf boards was loose and fell with a clatter on the 
pavement; but what cared I ? for it was the first volume, 
and of my edition. 

I hastened into the shop—not, however, without a sense 
of shame that I should tender so base a sum as sevenpence 
in payment of this long-sought treasure. 

A keen-eyed, grey-whiskered, genial little man, aproned 
as from some handicraft, met me. There was something 
sympathetic to his environment in his appearance, and I 
could not forbear the remark : “ I’ve been looking for this 
book for years, and I feel as though you had made me a 
much longed-for present.” 

I held out towards him the poor, shabby little book, 
with its loose calf board. 

The man’s eager, grey face lit up. “ Ah,” he said—and 
there was infinite understanding in his “ ah ”—“ I’ll tell 
you what it is, sir, they write a deal faster nowadays; 
but they don’t take such pains. They don’t take such 
pains to say exactly what they mean.” 


“There is a line in ‘A Vagrant Heart,’ by Miss Dora 
Sigerson, that must strike an echo in the heart of many a woman 
—‘ Alas! to be a woman and the nomad’s heart in me.’ ‘ The 
Kine of My Father ’ is pre-eminently a Celtic poem : 

The kine of my father, they are straying from my keeping; 

The young goat’s at mischief, but little can I do; 

For all through the night did I hear the Banshee keening; 

O youth of my loving, and is it well with you ? ” 

Fiona Mucleod in the. “ Fortnightly Review.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

The terms on ■which Mr. John Morley has undertaken the 
Gladstone biography have naturally been the subject of a 
good deal of surmise. I should not mind adventuring a 
guess that the handsome fee of £10,000 has been decided 
upon—indeed, has been already paid over—for the arduous 
and honourable task that Mr. Morley has undertaken. 

So far from separating Mr. Morley from his con¬ 
stituency, the writing of the Life will bring him more 
than ever into touch with it if he takes a house near Mon¬ 
trose in which to get to his herculean labour. It is 
London that will lose him, and Westminster itself that 
may henceforth rank him no more among her most indus¬ 
trious of legislators. The “Conservative M.P.” who gave 
us the other evening in the Pall Mall Gazette the best 
sketch of Mr. Morley the Parliamentarian we have yet 
had may no longer have the same constant opportunities 
of observing the orator who, in a posture that is not 
Demosthenic, “ alternately studies his notes and directs a 
perplexed stare into vacancy,” as if he were “ a tame jack¬ 
daw inspecting a marrow-bone and blankly dismayed to 
find so little on it.” He is not one of the members whose 
name, when it appears on the glorified tape-machine in the 
smoking-room as the speaker who has newly risen, at 
once causes a rush into the House. But he is a member 
who, all the same, will be much missed from St. Stephen’s, 
even though it be from a seat below the Opposition gang¬ 
way by the side of Sir William Harcourt. 

Cardinal Vaughan is to have a new bishop auxiliary, 
and he has gone beyond the bounds of his own diocese for 
his new future colleague. Possibly it is another and a 
subtle evidence of the Imperialist or military mood of 
the nation that the new prelate is an army chaplain— 
“best beloved of army chaplains,” says Mr. George 
Steevens—the Rev. .Robert Brindle. Father Brindle was 
specially mentioned in Sir H. Kitchener’s despatches for 
his services to the wounded at the battle of Omdurman, 
and only some technical difficulty prevented his receiving 
a knighthood at the end of the campaign. Had that come 
about there would have been a Bishop Sir Robert Brindle, 
a military knight in a mitre, a unique combination of 
offices and decorations, yet one that is quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the nation and the time. As it is, he 
will probably be called the Tommy Atkins Bishop, and 
will be famous accordingly. 

Lady Coleridge has returned from the country this 
week to her house in Hyde Park Gate. It is understood 
that some welcome memorials of the late Lord Chief 
Justice are sooner or later to be expected from her own 
editorial hands. 


There is no truth in the statement someone has circu¬ 
lated, that Miss Frances Forbes-Robertson is the author of 
the historical play about to be produced by her brother, 
Mr. Norman Forbes-Robertson. The hero of the piece, 
the Man with the Iron Mask himself, wears not a more 
impenetrable vizor than that which the real author of the 
piece is anxious to assume. 


Mrs. du Mauriek is on her way to Cape Town, a voyage 
which it is hoped will greatly benefit her health. Cape 
Town has its own literary associations, and it knows how 
to rate the native novels, and especially the novel of Miss 
Olive Schreiner; but Mrs. du Maurier will find plenty of 
traces of Trilby even at the end of her two or three weeks’ 
journey from London. Similarly Lady Butler, who sails 
next month, will find engravings of her pictures in the 
shop-windows there as familiarly as in our own Strand, 
and there she will herself take advantage of the fine climate, 
and of the comparative freedom from social duties that 
were particularly binding at Dover, to pursue her art. At 
this moment she is finishing, in London, a picture which 
she hopes to leave behind for exhibition at the next 
Academy, and which she ranks among all her pictures as 
the most satisfactory to herself. 


Mr. George Aitchison, R.A., is a lecturer to whose 
discourses on architecture even laymen can listen and not 
be bored. Most at home in the halls of his own Royal 
Academy, he is also at his ease among the Royal 
British Architects, and is able to assure them cheerfully 
on a gala-night gathering—such as last Monday’s—that the 
wheel of fortune has drugged architecture into the mud. 
Amid many glooms, however, Mr. George Aitchison (who 
as a despiser of Gothic architecture is out of sympathy 
with the revival that has marked the greatest triumphs of 
our time) is able to reflect with satisfaction that Sir 
Christopher Wren once lived to be the nearest approach to 
an architect possessing all the qualifications of greatness, 
a sort of Shakespeare in his own profession. Mr. Aitchi¬ 
son had another cause of satisfaction—the last you might 
expect from a bachelor—in the Institute’s admission of 
ladies to its associateelxip. 


Mr. George Aitchison was an attached friend of Lord 
Leighton, whose house in Holland-park-road he designed, 
and the tiles of whose Arab Hall he helped to range in 
their present patterns. But Lord Leighton was the friend 
of many. Browning used even to complain that he was 
nearly equally the friend of all. Among the friendships 
of Mr. George Aitchison the most memorable, therefore, is 
that which unites his name to a man of genius whose 
friends were of the fewest—Mr. George Mason, A.R.A. 
It must sometimes have been a distress to the architect to 
think that his painter friend received his earliest impres¬ 
sions of life in Wetley Abbey, the Gothicised house 
of his father — a potter of renown. Turning the 
tables on Pugin, who practically refused to believe 
in the sanctity of anyone who worshipped in a classic 
church, Mason had survived this influence, and had 
not even succumbed to a spell of surgery in Bir¬ 
mingham when, at the age of twenty-seven, he went to 
Italy, free to wander, free to paint, and (for his father lost 
his riches) free also to starve. It was at this period—a 
Bohemian one in every good sense of the word—that the 
friendship of Mr. Aitchison must have counted much with 
him, how much can be realised only by those who have 
heard the survivor’s particularly interesting reminiscences. 
“Solitude,” says Cowley, “can be well-fitted and set right 
upon very few persons ”; and George Mason was not one 
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of these. Later in life, with his Associateship of the 
Academy, friends came in numbers: a happy home with 
wife and children at Hammersmith; Leighton, Dante 
Rossetti, and Frederick Walker as comrades. They, too, 
are all gone, except Mr. George Aitchison, who lives to 
lecture pessimistically, and might yet live to be that very 
desirable being, Mason’s biographer. 


Mr. Swinburne has just lost a sister, Miss Charlotte 
Jane Swinburne, who died at her house in Onslow-square. 
Admiral and Lady Jane Swinburne had six children in all, 
four daughters and two sons, of whom the eldest, the poet, 
was bom in the year Queen Victoria began to reign. His 
only brother, who married a lady of Berlin, died eight 
years ago, and another of his sisters, Alice, has been dead 
for nearly forty years. Among Mr. Swinburne’s near 
relations are, strange to say, certain Roman Catholic 
priests—Father Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory, and his 
brother, being the poet’s first cousins. Another first 
cousin, the Earl of Ashbumham, is a convert to the 
Roman Catholic religion—a religion which all the Swin¬ 
burnes professed until the beginning of this century. 


Correspondence. 

Publisher and Public : An American Method 
of Distribution. 

Sir, —In the Academy for December 17, which has 
just reached us, we find a paragraph referring to the 
American publishers of Mr. Alfred Ollivant’s new story— 
called in England Owd Bob, and in this country Bob, Son 
of Battle —commenting upon the fact that we send the 
book to anyone “ on approval,” to be paid for if satisfac- 
factory or returned, and drawing the deduction that this 
“method is yet another cut at the retail trade.” As this 
does us an injustice, and is entirely foreign to our plan, 
we trust that you will be willing to allow us to state the 
exact facts. 

We not only send Mr. Ollivant’s book out “ on 
approval,” but we offer to send any of our publications on 
this same plan. It is, however, not aimed at the retail 
trade, but quite the contrary. In this country—as you, 
no doubt, know—there is a very large class of book-lovers 
who are not within reach of book-stores. It is to appeal 
to these readers that we some months ago started our plan 
of sending out books by mail. The result is, that we are 
sending from 600 to 1,400 volumes a day to individual 
buyers all over the country, who pay full retail prices, and 
the majority of whom are in the country districts. This 
system, which we started less than a year ago, has become 
so successful that a considerable part of the editions which 
we publish are sold in this way to direct subscribers. Of 
Mr. Kipling’s new book, The Bay's Work, for instance, 
which we publish in this country, we are just now printing 
the sixty-first thousand, which we understand is even a 
larger number than have been sold in England up to this 
time. If the book has sold more in this country than in 
England, one of the chief reasons is because our method 


reaches the people who are not convenient to book-stores. 
To say that this is “ another cut at the retail trade,” as you 
will see under these circumstances, is, we think, quite 
unfair, as we sell entirely for the full price; whereas not 
one bookseller in a hundred charges more than 80 per 
cent, on the retail price.—We are, &c., 

Doubi.eday & McClure Co. 

New York: Jan. 7, 1899. 


“The Golden Girl.” 

Sir, —I must ask you to be kind enough to correct your 
last week’s paragraph in regard to a stage-version of The 
Quest of the Golden Girl. I have not adapted my book as 
stated, nor do I intend doing so ; but I have agreed to the 
suggestion of my friends, Mr. Mostyn Piggott and Mr. 
Ranger Gull, that they should adapt it under my super¬ 
vision.—I am, &c., Richard Le Gallienne. 

69, Chancery-lane : Jan 25, 1899. 


The Country of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” 

Sir, —On reading The Forest Lovers lately, I was struck 
by the character of its place-names. Apart from a few 
like Morgraunt and Marvilion, which might have come 
straight out of Malory, they mostly recall the south of 
England, especially the New Forest. Many real names 
are but thinly disguised, and one or two not at all, such 
as Market Basing and Cadman, which is a hamlet a few 
miles north of Lyndhurst. Castle Malwood gives Malbank, 
Boldre becomes Goitres, and Mark Ash appears as Martle 
Brush. Beaulieu Abbey is represented by Hauterine and 
Gracedieu. Matley Bog becomes personal in Matt-o’-the- 
Moor. Thornyhold is typical of many real names, such as 
Holly Hatch, Bramble Hill, or Brockenhurst. As for 
Staming and Parrox, they are plainly in the South Down 
country. “ The deep lanes, the woods and pastures, the 
grassy spaces of the Downs”—it is an exact description; 
and Sussex is full of such names as Staming. Here, no 
doubt, it stands for Steyning, and Parrox is probably 
Parham, a village about six miles to the westward. 

It seems, therefore, that Mr. Hewlett is also among the 
localisers, and with his knights and shepherds is invading 
Wessex with a bold front. “Properate vias ejus!” as 
Master Porges has it.—I am, &e., W. C. C. 

Jan. 21, 1899. 


A Little Mistake. 

Sir, —Surely in Art one may be allowed to stray a little 
way from the lamp arrangements of railway companies. 
Both red and green lights must form a part of everyone’s 
mental conception of a railway at night; in referring to 
lights one naturally chooses from the possible colours those 
most in sympathy with the emotion of the moment. 

I am sorry to leam that my emotions have transgressed 
against the regulations of the Board of Trade—or who¬ 
ever may determine what colours the lamps are to be—but 
such a pretty sentence of satire has been drawn from 
A. G. D. that I am consoled.—I am, &c., 

The Writer of “The Mail Train.” 

Jan. 23, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 16. Books That Are Wanted* 

Last week we asked for the best suggestion for one or more books 
which do not exist, but which ought to exist. We have received 
numerous replies ; but, Bpeaking frankly, we do not think that 
many of the suggestions offered will attract publishers. After full 
consideration we have decided that the best suggestions are those 
of Mr. J. W. Feaver, of Elmstone Lodge, Dagmar-road, South 
Norwood, S.E., and Miss F. L. Paterson, 16, Greencoat-mansions, 
Westminster. 

These competitors have suggested the same work in different 
terms. Mr. Feaver formulates his need as follows : 

A skeleton History of the World, upon which one could gradually 
build up a full conception of history and see every period in per¬ 
spective. A boy after going through his school “ England ” may 
still be uncertain whether William the Conqueror was a contem¬ 
porary of Charlemagne or Tancred, &c. As his reading extends he 
may arrive at a comprehensive idea of history, but why not start 
with a skeleton history of the world. 

Miss Paterson's suggestion is : 

A Contemporaneous History, giving a bird's-eye view of historical 
events, kc., taking place all over the earth’s surface at the same 
time from earliest days. 

To these two oompetitors cheques for half-a-guinea have been 
sent. 

Below we print a selected list of the suggestions which we con¬ 
sider to be valuable or interesting: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

The (hire of Self and the Care of Souls. A book of counsels to the 
clergy of all denominations. This has been done almost, but never 
quite, because its brilliant writers have said some things they need 
not to have Baid, but chiefly have not said some they ought. Such a 
book must be absolutely frank as to all departments of ministerial 
work, addressing ministers as men and students; also as guides, 
reprovers, friends, and soothers of men. It must try to tell a 
minister how not to make a fool of himself, as well as how to 
suffer fools gladly, how to deal with rogues, cads, penitents, the 
hungry, and—boys. It will have to know what to say about games 
as well as prayers, about secret vioe and public worship, and all with 
simple, guarded honesty. I think I know a man who could write 
this book if he had only the time and—the brains. 

f J. J. P., Oswestry.] 

A book the antithesis of Ttohort Elsmerc , bright, lucid, clever, 
showing knowledge of patristic lore, both orthodox and heterodox, 
revealing both sides, yet Christian. [Rex, Aston Manor.] 


LITERATURE, ART, DRAMA. 

(1) Literary Criticism : its History and Development. There is 
no such volume, though many fragments are to be found in all 
quarters. Consideration should preferably be limited to English 
work, using foreign as side-lights. 

(2) George Eliot: a Biography and Criticism. Cross's “ Life” is 

no life ; and there is no study (except in the Dictionary of National 
Biography) worth naming. [F. 8 ., Belfast.] 

(1) Biographies (collected in one volume) of those Contributors 
to Periodical Literature whose writings have never been collected 
in book form. 

(2) The Feminine Element in Literature. A work dealing with 

(.») Female Writers; (i) Writers mainly influenced by the feminine 
element in life. [D. F. H., Dublin.] 

A History of Beal ism in Literature, Music, and the Fine Arts. 

[H. O., London, S.E.] 

(1) A book on the Dialects of the English Language, as spoken in 
all parts of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

(2) A book on the Dialect of the London Lower Classes. 


(3) A book on the Sense of the Ridiculous, and the defects of 
character arising from its absence. 

(4) A book in the manner of Lavater on the expression of the 
Emotions, illustrated by many different artists. 

[A. M., Clapham Common.] 

Greek Gems in English Settings. An anthology of tabs of 
Greek gods and heroes from English authors (poets chiefly), not 
mere allusions, but complete passages or poems, such as Keats's 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” [H. J. W., Tonbridge.] 

The Idylls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, done into verse. 
The last idyll of M. has been versified by Mr. Ernest Myers. There 
is surely a field here for our young poets. 

[C. E. F., London, N.W.] 

A History of Plot in the English Novel. 

[T. B. D., Bridgwater.] 

A Kipling Bibliography. The “collected edition” of Mr. 
Kipling’s works is far from complete, and it is difficult to obtain 
information about many important fragments. 

[F. C. W., Southwark, S.E ] 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, kc. 

(1) An Illustrated History of the Pre-hist oric Iron Age in 
Europe. 

(2) A series of British County Books, each giving a new archi¬ 
tectural and archajological account of all the parish churches. 

[W. G. S., Dunstable.] 

The Monuments and Statues of London ; How, When, Where, and 
To Whom Erected. [Ignotus, London, S.E.] 

(1) An Early Irish History on the lines of Preeman’B Early 
English History, written with all modern enlightenment as to the 
writing of history, and yet an enteresting reading book for the 
young. 

(2) The Making of the Anglo-Saxon. “ Norman and Saxon and 
Dane are we,” but we know little of the early history of these races, 
the old Northmen and the Teutonic tribes of Central Europe who 
built on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

A History of Ideas. [C. E. F., London, N.W.] 

A History of Modern Daily Journalism. A most fascinating 
manual of some 450 pages might be written by someone behind the 
scenes, I am sure. [E. R. F., Sunderland.] 

A History of Paris. Treating the subject, of course, historically, 
socially, architecturally, Ac. (but what is especially needed in the 
present crisis in order that we may better understand the French 
nation), from the point of view that Paris is France. 

[M. T. P., Chester.] 

Towns' Records. A library edition of a series of books dealing 
with towns’ records. [D. F. C., Hull.] 

(1) A good History of the American Civil War. 

(2) A Modern History of India beginning in, say, 1850 or 1858, 

showing in detailed and scientific form the various improvements, 
moral and material, that have taken place in India from that 
period to the present day. [A. K. G., Kew Gardens.] 

A History of Sweden. There is no such history in English, 
French, or German. [E, B., London, W.] 

(1) The Origin of the Legendary History of the Saints, showing 
to what extent Buddhistic and other Oriental legend and folk-lore 
have been appropriated by Christian tradition. No such inquiry 
has appeared. 

(2) A Life of Bishop Lightfoot, with a preliminary essay on the 
“ Cambridge Movement" in theology. 

(3) Their Honour Rooted in Dishonour Stood, or the Fight of the 
Devil's Own with the Prisoner of the Devil’s Isle, by M. Zola. 

[H. T. F., Caius College, Cambridge.] 

The Hundred Worst Books. From a literary rather than a moral 
standpoint, and to be confined to books that are popular, but 
worthless. [H. T. F., Caius College, Cambridge.] 
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The Role of Woman in Thought and Literature. Innumerable 
books exist on the History of Women, Women’s Bights, Evolution 
of Sex, ko, but apparently not one exists which passes in review or 
summarises the attitude of the great authors of the world, or even 
of the majority of authors of any given period or people, with 
regard to woman. Nor is there any attempt at classification or 
comparison of the heroines of literature, or of ideals of womanhood. 
What is wanted is a comparative study of the different points of 
view from which the “ eternal feminine ” has been regarded by the 
great thinkers and writers of the world, 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 

A book on Insects. The books now available generally tell us 
that such and such a work gives the anatomy, and that so and so 
explains the habits, but I think a good deal might be compressed 
into one decent volume. The Cambridge Natural History comes 
nearer the mark, but only parts of it are out, and these are 17s. 
each. If I want a good book on Beetles where is it to be found ? 

[R. J. F., Leeds.] 

Trees, Shrubs, and Bushes, Native and Foreign, Found in a Wild- 
State in Great Britain and Ireland. This book should enable one 
to identify the trees and shrubs; as a fern-lover I have found it easy 
to supply my literary needs, but I have found that neither money 
nor research can provide the book I have named. 

[0. F., Baildon, Yorks.] 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A book which would supply the names of authors, and brief 
abstracts from their works, who have dealt with subjects that have 
stirred the reading world during Decennial Periods in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, and during longer periods in earlier centuries. 

[W. P., St. Albans.] 

A book of Genealogical Trees, giving the pedigrees and con¬ 
nexions of all those people whom everybody ought to know about. 
As : Royal Houses, the Grenvilles and Pitts, the Bentincks and 
Cannings, the Kingsleys, the Wordsworths, the Arnolds. Such a 
book would supply information on short notice which could other¬ 
wise only be obtained by search in a very complete library. 

[G. H., Glasgow.] 

An Annual Volume on Costume, so illustrated by the best 
draughtsmen and by photographs that future artists may have 
something more than fashion plates to refer to. 

[A. M., Clapham Common.] 

A Comprehensive Index to the Patent Library : Subject 
Matter. A long felt want. [D. F. C., Hull.] 

A Dictionary of English Place Names. [H. A. E., Begbroke.] 

A periodical publication (probably monthly) giving a summary 
or explanation of the principal events dealt with in the newspapers 
of the day— e.g., the taking over of the Soudan, the late Transvaal 
war, the Druce case, &c ; or, generally, a brief reference to the 
previous circumstances affecting present topics. 

[F. L. P,, Westminster.] 

Calendar of Deeds in Private Hands. On the lines of the 
Historical MSS. Commission Reports. [F. B. B., London, N.W.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Repose: its Beauty, and How to Cultivate It. A Word to the 
Restless. [M. L., Chester.] 

(1) The Art and Industry of Brushmaking. With a History of 
the Trade from the Earliest TimeB. 

(2) A Manual of Street Decorations. For the use of Municipal 

Bodies. [F. C. W., Southwark, S.E.] 

The Footsteps of London : an Account of its People in the. Present 
Day. [A. B. C., Upper Norwood, S.E.] 

The Perfect Book. Containing a description of the most perfect 
thing of its kind in every department of progress, art, science, 
literature, &c., with diagrams and illustrations. The decision on 
each subject to be made by a committee of authority. 

[X., Dorchester.] 

We have received many other replies to this competition. 


Competition No. 17. 

In another column of this issue of the Academy will be found an 
article introducing a series of Cornish stories. We offer a prise of 
One Guinea for the best local anecdote that is sent to us. The 
anecdotes Bhould be short and pithy ; they must have a distinct 
local flavour; but neither by excessive nor obscure dialect, nor by 
any other local characteristic, must they be beyond the understand¬ 
ing or enjoyment of those who are unacquainted with the districts 
to which they relate. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 31. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first oolnmn of p. 140. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space, the 
“ Academy ” Bureau is held over. 

Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, January 26. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Fairbairn (A. M.), Catholicism : Roman and Anglican .(Hodder) 7/6 

Zahn (T.), The Apostles’ Creed.(Hodder) 6/0 


Leadbeater (C. W.), The Christian Creed : Its Origin and Signification 

(Theosoph. Pub. Society) 

Burn (A. E.), An Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te I)enm 

(Methuen) 10/6 

Hurll (E. M.) f The Life of Our Lord in Art.(Longmans) net 10/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Wheeler (S.), Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public 

(Duckworth & Co.) 10/6 

Earle (A. M.), Home Life in Colonial Days .(The Macmillan Co.) 8/6 

Maclagan (C.), A Catalogue RaisonnO of the British Museum Collection of 
Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones: a Chapter of Scotland’s 

History .(Douglas) net 2/6 

Curtin (J.). Creation Myths of Primitive America.(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 

Hill (G. B.), Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift..(Unwin) 12/0 

Simpson (Rev. W. J. S.), Memoir of the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 

(Longmans) 4/6 

Worsfold (W. B.), The Valley of Light.(Macmillan) 

Compton (B.), Edward Meybrick Goulbum ..(Murray) 6/0 

Mass£ (H. J. L. J.), The Cathedral Church of Gloucester.(Bell) 1/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Thomson (A. D.), Euripides and lhe Attic Orators, a Comparison 

(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Pinero < A. W.), Trelawny of the “ Wells*’ .(Heinemann) 1/6 

Phelps (W. H.Words for the Wind: a Book of Prose-Points .(Allen) 

Reade (C.), Umbra Caeli ... (New Century Press) 

Morris (W.), Art and the Beauty of the Earth .(Longmans) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lowerison (H.), In England Now .< Dewis) 

Walters (F. R.), Sanatoria for Consumptives ..(Swan Sonr enschem) 

Bindloss (H.), In the Niger Country.(Blackwood) 12/6 

Semon (R.), In the Australian Bush. (Macmillan) net 21 0 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Sharpe (R. B.), Wonders of the Bird World... . (Wells, Gardner) 6/0 

Thorp (F. H.), Outlines of Industrial Chemistry...(The Macmillan Co.) Det 16/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Brown (H.), The Secret of Good Health and Long Life.(Bowden) 

Wyckoff (W. A.), The Workers, an Experiment in Reality .... (Heinemann) 

Norman (A. W.), A Digest of the Death Duties .(Clowes) 25 0 

McCable (J.), Can We Disarm?.(Heinemann) 

Burton <I.). The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. By bis Wife, 

Isabel Burton..(Duckworth) 10/6 

Shakespeare (W.), Eversley Edition of Works (in 10 vols). Vol. I. 

(Macmillan) 5 0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Public Schools Year Book, 1809 .(Sonnenschein) 2 6 

Devine (E. T.), Economics .(The Macmillan Co.) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Johnson (R. B.), The Tragedy of Ju'JuCtessr ..(Blackwood) 1/8 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & C O.’S LIST. 

NKW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I., 1766 1776 By the 

Right Hon. SIR GEORGE Ol'TO TREVELYAN, Bart., Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay ” and “ The Early History of Cuarles James Fox.” 8vo, 10s. 

“Nowhere are contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which accelerated the 
catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there are brilliant sketches of men 
and manners, and terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, and these by no means the least effective, 
of the author’s illustrious uncle.”— Times. 


WORKS BY THE RT. HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 

*•* In the Introduction to this edition , Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the experience of the 
last three years has confirmed or disproved the general principles laid down in the book , devotes con¬ 
siderable space to an appreciation of the work and character of Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 


Just Published. 

FATHER BARRY’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE TWO STANDARDS. By W. 

BARRY. D.D. Tn preen cloth, t*. 

•‘Powerful and dramatic_Father Barry*i knowledge of 

Birr, and things is like Ibeeu’s, deep—The bo..k is powerful 
and ini cresting.... Father Barry has the gift of graphic and 
vir&eious narrative.”—Daily „Ve its. 

“The most remarkable novel that the last throe months have 

produced_from begiuuioir to end a deep and powerful Btudy 

ai from the life, finely and truly drawn.” 

Westminster GaseUe. 


THE AUTHOR OF "GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS of DEAN 

SWIFT. Edited by GEORGE RTRKBECK HILL. D.C.L , 
LL.lt. Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Illustrated. demy 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

"A most valuable and interesting volume — a very readable 
look and a useful work of reference.”— Manchester i.uardian 
•The volume has been admirably edited/*— Daily ft etc*. 

•‘The book is a valuable < ontributiou to our kuowledge « f a 
great carver."—Levels Mercury. 


THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

New Volume. With Frontispiece. 5s. 

LOBD CLIYE : the Foundation of 

British Rule in India. By Sir A. J. ARBl T THN'*T, 
K US I. [.\cxtmsek. 


by justin McCarthy, m.p. 

MODERN ENGLAND. Before the 

Reform Bill. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. (A New 
Volume of "The Nation Series."; Mauy I lustra thus. 
Cloth. 5s. 

"Written with all the charm and pictureaqueness which Mr. 
McCarthy can bring to the treatment of historical details, it 
forms an excellent bo k on popular lines to place in the hands 
of the rising geueiation.”— :cotsman. 

“A book which, unlike most existing histories of the period. 

avoids the charge of teuiousiie-a*.Will add to Mr. McCarthy's 

admiren in literature .**—Laity Chronicle. 


A NOVEL OF MEDIC IL LIFE BY A NEW WRITER 

HARRY INGLEBY: Surgeon. By 

FREDERIC J. WEBB. Cloth. 6s. f*Y«xf wee*. 

The life-history of a young doctor, describing his student 
days, his friendships, his love-story, and his East-End practice 


FIFTH EDITION. 

EUPHORION : being Studies of the 

Antique and the Mediwval in the Renaissance. By 
VfcRSuN LtE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*' Delightful and scholarly-The book, indeed, b fascinating 

throughout.”— Graphic. 


A ROMANCE OF THE YORK8IIIRE MOORS. 

RICROFT of WITHENS. By Halli- 

WELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of "A Man of the Moors." 

Cloth. 6s. 

"What ’ Lorn a Doone* is to Exmoor, so * Ricroft of Withens’ 
should be for that part of the Yorkshire moorland* in which 
the K>-ne of the story is laid... The story is a powerful one and 
powerfully told. There is not a dull chapter in it. and the 
unimatic events hurry on with a fateful energy which makes it 
almost impossible to nut the lx>ok down uuul it is finidied to 

the last word_Certainly one of the strongest books of the last 

jesr."— Westminster Gazette. 

“ It is a story that is full of vigour and life."— Speaker. 

** A capital story_the book maybe heartily recommend d 

to those who love drinking and fighting scenes and the phiv of 
those elcm.ntary passions, love and revenge—(Mr. Hitcliffe) 
has two essentials of a good novel-writer, a fine insight into 
character and on independent outlook. Nor do these exhaust 
his merits....Le lias the art of narration."—Academy. 

“Should win for Mr. Sutcliffe a high place among our fore- 
mo»t living novelists.' 1 — York*hirt Herald. 

“A stirring story of rom&noe and adventure. In style 
reminding us of il r. 8. R. Crockett. * Ricroft of Withens ’ is just 

the sort of story which that author would love to tell_The 

book abounds in stroug and moving passage, which genuinely 
hold the reader."— Daily Teleffraph. 

'* It is by way rather <-f high praise than of captious com¬ 
parison that we say that in reading Mr. Halliweli Sutcliffe's 
last romance we are irresistibly reminded of * Lorca Doone,' 
As Mr. Biackmoorr. by an tnchaniment known to him, over* 
powers the reader’s seme with the odours and sounds and 
lonely distances of Exmoor, so has Mr. SutclifTe with a sure 
touch treated the same phenomena of the Yorkshire moors.... 
Me turn to the manv excellences of this truly remarkable 
book.—its grip, its vehemence, its bold characterisation, its 
fertility of incident, its power of sustained description, Its 
scholarly style, its atmosphere, its romantic realism, and only 
mrret that space does not allow us to deal with them more 
fully. In hard fighting of the grim and gory kind that 
Stevenson and Kingsley loved, Mr. Sutcliffe is a master." 

Literary World. 

*'A very vigorous tale.”— Yorkshire Post. 

"A book that will be read, talked of, and universally 
admired.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


London: T. FJSHEB UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.O. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 

from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REI8SUE. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU¬ 
ENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

THE MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. Compiled from the 

Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits of Claydon House. Vol. IV. FROM the RESTORATION 
to the REVOLUTION, 1000-1690. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 11 Portraits, and a 
SUBJECT INDEX to the Complete Work. Royal Svo, 21 s. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Edited and Retold by Una 

TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 4to, 16s. net. [/» a few days. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER S WORKS. NEW VOLUMES. 

THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures delivered at 

Royal Institution in 1861 and 18C3. By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. Cheap 
Reissue. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson, 

Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author 
of “ Time and Space,” " The Philosophy of Reflection,” <fec. 4 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 

THE TESTING of MATERIALS of CONSTRUCTION. A Text book 

for the Engineering Laboratory and a Collection of the Results of Experiment. By WILLIAM 
CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.K., Hon.M.Inst.M.E., Professor of Engineering at the 
Central Technical College of the City ana Guilds of London Institute ; formerly Professor of 
Hydraulic and Mechanical Engineering at the Royal Indian Engineering College. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With 5 Plates and 188 Illustrations and Diagrams in the Text. 8vo, 
10s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS and DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By F. 
Mathematical Lecturer of University College, Nottingham. 


GLANVILLE TAYLOR, M A., B.Sc., 
Crown 8vo, 9a. [/» a few days. 


MEDITATIONS on the OLD TESTAMENT for EVERY DAY in 

the YEAR. By the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of the Theological College; Hon. 
Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

[/» a few days. 

THE LIFE of OUR LORD in ART. With some Account of the 

Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By ESTELLE M. HURLL. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

IVA KILDARE: A MATRIMONIAL PROBLEM. By L B. Walford, 

Author of " Mr. Smith,” *' Leddy Marget,” Ac. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

__ [7» a few days. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY 


(Two Now Volumes). 

By Leslie Stephen. 


THE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE (The Alps). 

With 4 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levett-Yeats, Anther of 

“ The Honour of Savelli.” Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. Contents:— 

Mason and 


PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. 

Andrew Lang. Chapa. IV.-V. 

A FARMER’S YEAR. VI. By H. Rider Haggard. 
A DEVON WIFE. By Arthur L. 8almon. 

THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS. By 8. G. 
Tallentyre. II.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


THE FIRST LORD acd the LA8T LADY. 
W. E. Norris. 


By 


SIR THOMAS BODLEY. 
phreys. 


By Miss Jennett Hum- 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GKEEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TTY I L L I A M S & NORGATE 

IMPOSTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20 , South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE atnt post free on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37, Souo Sqcabe, London, W. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

O COLET COURT. LONDON. W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 185*9, on TUESDAY, January 17tli. Applications foi 
Admission to he mad** to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewsukh. 
M.A.. late Scholar of Ralliol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year 71 Paulines gained Scholarship* 
»r Exhibitions at Oxford anil Cambridge, and 19 gained admin- 
don into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteei 
rears 250 open heholarship* have been taken by Pauliuee al 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1898. there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s wh" 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
hod Matriculated at Londou University, and 79 who had 
jualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received thtir early education at Colet Court. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, oiders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOG UE8 sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING. SELL k RAILToN, Limited, high-claw 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecinlly-huilt Rotary and other fast Machine* 
for printing illustiated or other Publications aud specially-built 
Machines for fast folding aud oovering 8, 16, 24, or 32-pag* 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commeno* 
New Journals. 

Facilities unon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver 
tiling and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


A UTHORS' AGENT.-Mr. J. KVELEIGB 

NASH l*egs to announce that he has commence*' 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intiniut* 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified t* 
undertake the advantageous disq*r*al of M<S., and will Im 

6 lad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amberle.' 
louse. Norfolk Street. Strand. 


1 ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman. 

IJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to th- 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange witl 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation' 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spauish. —Apply, b: 
'etter, to D. C. Dallas. 6. rumival Street, London. F..C. 


rpO AUTHORS and PUBLISH ERS.—Thf* 

1 UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WultKS of FICTION and of SClEN 
TIFIC IumjKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the Manager, University Press, 
Limited, Watford. Loudon. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-llALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Bold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOK TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIVE bUU.LINO! PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY j which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 17 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
138) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


UNIVERSITY 


O P 


SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the al»ove position from 
University Graduates under :tf> 'ears of age. Salary. £H"0 per 
annum. Pension, £4<*»i per annum ou retirement under certain 
conditions, after 20 years’ service. Duties to c miineiice on 
1st June, 1899. £100 al-owed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Particulars of conditinua of appointment, duties, Ac., can 1>« 
obtained from Sir Daniki. Coophi. Ban. G.C.M.G . Acting 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 9, Victoria Street. West¬ 
minster. LoiiUod. S W., to whom applications, stating age aud 
accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, 
must be seut not later than 18 th February, Ikw. 


^RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have hail Experience in a Secondaiy School. Minimum 
S«lar> , £330, with prospect of increases according to the success 
of the School. 

Ardrnssan being a health resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a 
most desirable place of residence, it Is expected that the 
Academy (which is to lx- enlarged immediately 1 will offer 
attractions to parents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
may. if he desires to have Boarder*, thereby increase his 
Emoluments. 

Duties to liegin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Application* to he lodged with Jam*s Cook. Esq.. Clerk to 
the School Board, Ardio»san, Ayrshire, along with Light 
Printed Copies ot Testimonials, by the 13th February. 1899. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill. Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, aud the Colonics. About 
4<* Studen»s will he admitted in SeptemWr. l'flW. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointment* 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Ai>|*ointmeuts as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Deoartment, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., aud 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian Slate Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret utr, at College. 


ipHE 


Just Published. Price Is., per post Is. 4d. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR W. 
London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan k Co. I J. E. Cok.msh. 


gHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 

CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOL. 

PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for the CENTRAL HIGHER 
SCHOOL. Salary £.va> per annum. The work of the School 
Itegms with Standard VI.. and there is nu Organised Science 
Section, a Commercial Section, and a Special Class for Scholars 
desiring to Weenie Pupil Teachers, in addition to the Ordinary 
Clastes for Standard VI. and upwards. Total attendance over 
l.'Joo. Personal canvass will disqualify.—F 01 ms of application, 
which should l»e returned before Febmary 11. J.****?•. may l*e had 
fiom JNO. F. MoSS. Clerk. 

School Board Offices, January 19,185*9. 


W°OD 


-CARVING CLASSES AT KING S 

COLLEGE. STRAND. 


These CLASSES for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, which are 
carried on under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters, are held on MONDAY and WEDNESDAY 
MoRMNGS. from n till l.»»; ou MONDAY. WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from 2.3" till 5 ; and on MON¬ 
DAY ami WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, from 7 till 9 o’clock. 
The LENT TERM commenced on MONDAY, January 16th; 
and the EASTER TERM will commence ou APRIL 24th, 
1899. 


Fees for the Day Classes are One Guinea per Term for one 
attendance per week ; aiul for thu Evening Class for one 
attendance, l(*s. «kl. i*er Term. 

Furthur particulars of 8. W. Preston, Esq.. Carpenters* 
Hall. Loudon Wall, E.C'. 


'T'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

I done. lOd. per l.OOrt words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vicr-P residents—T he Right Hon. A. J. BALFoUR. M.P., the 
Right R. v the LORD BISID'P of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER, E$q.; the Right Hon. W. E. H LEi 'kY, M.P., 
D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right lion. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 19*1,900 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-MeinWrship, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
! ate allowed to Country' and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from U* to half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vole., royal Svo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary aud Librarian. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED', 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

NGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONPON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Boob 
it the buuaesof Subscriber.) from TWO ODINEAB per annum 

JOUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friend, may UNITE In ONE SUB. 
SCBIPT10N, and thu, leuen the Ooet of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospect um* and Monthly Lists of Books gratia 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offsred at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANI8B, and RUSSIAN BOOK8. 


30-84,' NEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brorapton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Marchkstkk. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to ntndent.n of naval warfare. “Capt. 
Codman relates bis experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 

8 IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
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Thi HOSE 1 * wealth of «weethe»» 


I- 1 * 1 iTTi^h*: .m.7~ /-L.a . '.ii,l 




BTEAUNQ O’ER THESE THE HEAVIER BALM 


From sleepy, star-eyed, southern orange blooms; 
And spices from the mystic groves of orient, 

While through them all, mingling yet keeping sth.l 


Its sweet identity, a flood of perfume 


Wafted from alpine fields of laverock. 

MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 

MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER* 




'^W 'Kr 


They relieve distress from T orpid 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and too 
hearty eating. A perfect Remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad 
Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and Back. They 
regulate the Bowels. lSjd.; 40 in a 
phial; of all chemists. 

Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 

Dose; ONE at NIGHT, 

Be SURE they are CARTER’S. 






WflrWI 

vji Hi i'll 

^ * ■ ■ 



California * 

Syrup - 
of Figs. 


Nature’s Pleasant Laxative. 

ONE ENJOYS 

both the method and results when the genuine and original 

CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS 

is taken. 

It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and 
acts gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system effec¬ 
tually, dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. CALIFORNIA 
SYRUP OF FIGS is the only remedy of its 
kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its action 
and truly beneficial in its effects; prepared 
only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
duced lac-simile mend it to all and have made it the most 

with your pur- . . . 

chase, and reject popular remedy known, 
all subatltutcs. ______ 

as* tor California Syrup of Figs, 

aad mZD% r M%V?,%r d California Fig Syrup Co. 

which alone guarantees the original and genuine. 

Refuse all substitutes and imitations. Of all Chemists, is. lid. & is. 9<L 
32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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RED 

WHITE 




FRENCH COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner 


8OLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 

Scotch Whisky 


Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 


Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


From the Sight Hon. the late Earl of Clarendon, K.G. 

Grosvenok Cbkbcsht, Jane leth, 1868. 
Sib,—I have mnch pleasure in luforminia yon that yonr Embrocation 
hae been of (treat service to Lady Clarendon, who hue used it about six 
weeks for Chronto Rheumatism of the knees and feet. No other appli¬ 
cation has Riven her similar relief.—Yours faithfully, Ctuumii. 

From the Bight Hon. Frances. Countess Waldegrave. 

Stuwbbkrt Hint., Jnly 16th, 1868. 

Frances, Countess Waldetfrave, is very glad to be able to bear testi¬ 
mony to the extraordinary efficacy of Mr. Pownti.’s Embbocxtiob for 
Khoumatism; it is a safe and very ((nick cure for all Rheumatic pains. 

Pricas, 13\d. and 2s. Od., 

of all Chemists. 

Powell’s 

Embrocation 


Printed by ALEXANDER a bliEPHKAKI), I-nwlale Prirtina Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by 
PKIKR OhOROit ANDREWS. 63, Cbanoei-y Leno, T-C. 
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CASSELL&COMPANTS 

A NXO UNCEMENTS. 


MR. BIRRELL’S NEW WORK. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. Od. not. 

The LAW and HISTORY of 
COPYRIGHT in BOOKS. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., 

One of Her Majesty's Counsel and Quain Professor of 
Law at University College, L* ndon. 

“Exceedingly interesting; an admirable work of 
reference .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Birrell has.contrived to convey in a com¬ 

pact form a great deal of trustworthy and interesting 
in f or motion Da iljj Xe irs. 

“Mr. Augustine Birroll is always persuasive and 
always literary—even when he writes a law hook. It. 
his newly published volume l*o has compressed m 
surprising amount of valuable information at d lllufc- 
trative comment on the origin of the copvntrht.” 

_ Daily Mail. 


2 vols., price 21s. 

MYSTERIES of POLICE 
and CRIME; 

A General Survey of Wrongdoing; and 
Ite Pursuit. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 

(one of Her Majesty's Insjiectors of Prisons). 

“MajorGriffiths's two volumes arc most fascinating 
and absorbingly interesting.’’— Punch. 

“Ably writ-tor, comprehensive, and interesting es 
it is, the book is sure to be widely read X—Scotsman. 


NEW WORK BY MR. R. KEARTON. 

Price 6s. 

WILD LIFE at HOME: 

How to Study and Photograph It. 

By RICHARD KEARTON. F.Z S.. 

Author of “With Nature and a Camera,” “British 
Birds’ Nests,” Ac. 

With REMBRANDT FRONTISPIECE and about 
103 Illustrations from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 

“No book of the season is more sure of a warm 
welcome than this delightful volume of Messrs 
ltiehard and Cherry Kearton. We can safely 
prophesy for it a widespread popularity, for it is 
written on simple and practical lines, and is illus¬ 
trated by the finest collection of nature photographs 
we have ever seen. Mr. R. Kearton writes in a very 
lively way, and his brother’s photographs are full of 
suggestion and charm.”— Bookman. 


READY SHORTLY, price 0s. 

THE SHELLBACK; 

Or, at 8ea In the ’Sixties. 

By ALEC J. BOYD. 

Edited by ARCHIE CAMPBELL, 

“ This is a plain, straightforward narrative of 
hardships endured on an American vessel from the 
Antarctic to Cal Ion, the Guano Islands, and round the 
Horn to England, and gives a graphic account of life 
on board an American sailing ship.” 


SIXPENNY EDITION now ready of 

CATRIONA. 

BY 

R. ,L. STEVENSON. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd, London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

“ 1812 .” 

NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA 

By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 

With an Introduction by RICHARD WHITRING, 
and 50 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches 
and Paintings. 1 vol., Os. 

MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Orange 

d’Arqtiieii, Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sohiegki, 1641-171tf. 
Bv K. WALISZKWSKI, Author of “ lVier the iir. it” 
Translated by Lady MAIIV LoYD. With Portrait, 
l vol., f.‘s. net . 

Mr. W. L. Coi rtni:Y in the DAILY TELEVRA PH.—" The 
later yearn of lhe Polish monarchy form a romauee, a pc«*m. a 
drama. M. Wali.*7.ew>ki constructs a scene out <>f a few sen* 
tellers in a correspondence; he make*, a character utit. of stray 
references iu contemporary chronicles. But the nceiies are 
vivid and the characters live.” 

THE CUBAN and PORTO RICAN 

CAMPAIGNS. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS Pro- 
funely illustrated. lvol..7s.t>d.net. 1 Immediately. 

A JOURNEY in MOROCCO 

(MOGRKB-EL-AOKSAI. By R. It Cl*NNIXGIIYME 
GR \ II AM. With a Portrait. 1 \ol . M\ •*. 

The .1 TlH.X.h'rM —" There are hitsof description that may 
lie quoted as jewels of their kind, for nowhere else are impres¬ 
sions rendered with such fr»>hn< >s ,uel ..•nviu.-mg truth. 
Aip'irdher the lxiuk must he pronounced l oth admirable and 
delight fill." 

THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. By T. Nelson Page. 

Illustrated. 1 vol., 6s. 

The DA II. Y if.\IL.— “One cannot read this novel without 
Lei tie deeply impressed by its sterling literary lieautics a"d it< 
human interest. It is tender, mellow, and sweet: exhaliug the 
flavour of all that is best and most admirable iu American life." 

THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eliza, 

BETH ROBINS ((’. E. Raimo.xd). I vol.. 6s. 

I Third Impression. 

The STAS DARI).—’* A remarkable Imok. full of perception, 
of strong feeling; it shows descriptive power Ix-yonu the com¬ 
mon experience of life, and it is told in good, simple, and vi.*ry 
human English." 

GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold 

FREPERTC. 1 vol.. 6s. \Second Imjiregion. 

The />. 1 IL r CHIi>>.\ ICLE.—" Mr. Harold Frederic has here 
achieved a triumph of characterisation rare infeed iu tiction, 
even in such fiction as is given us bv our greatest." 

THE HOUSE of HIDDEN TREA- 

Rl'RE. Bv MAX WELL GRAY. I vol,. 6s. [.'Ird lmprt*siov. 
The DAILY .lf.-t JL .~*' A l*x>k to be bought and read, ami 
r< ad again and again." 

London; WM. HEINKMANN, 21, Bedford St.., W.C. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or 
< 'amplete Sets may be had separately for 
3s. 6d. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIK JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8 . T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


MACMILLAN S CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


JIW BOOK H IK MI KISCSLH. 

WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

WITK ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 

8 vo, J la. net. 

Mom no Vogt —“ A Wk at charming in it* originality 
and by far the most interi-stim: and valuable contribution to 
the situation in West Africa that has vet appeared.’* 

Daily jVeti'A,—'‘ Mas Kingsley’s readers will l*e lmpreised by 
the extent, variety, and masoned order of her knowledge." 

Daily Chronicle .—'“The general verdict on thi* tx»ok will V- 
that it is the most weighty and valuable contribution on tin* 
internal politics of Western Africa that has yet seea the light," 

Volume I. now ready. 

The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 'by Prof. 
C. H. HER FORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly Volumes. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 

Vol. 1. “ Love’s Labour’* Lost,” “ Comedy of 
Errors,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona," “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Camhri'lo# AVnVir.—“The separate int reduction* and o-*t»-*s 
strike us as admirible—at once illuinmating and concise." 

MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 8s. each. 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Kin* in 
Yellow,” &e., Ac. 

Punch.— 1 A touching story, admirably ♦old. of true, self* 
sner ficing love_There is in store a bright future for the prin¬ 

cipal | wM'm * ires of this brilliantly written s*ory, in whose fate 
toe reader, while tricking their uncertain fo-.ts eps through the 
gruesome scenes of this second Reign of Terror, haa become in¬ 
tensely. nay. breathlessly, interested. Emphatically is' Ashes 
of Empire' recommended by The Baron de B.-W." 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

THE FOREST LOVERS: a 

Romauee. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

Daily \’av*.—"A cav and gallant tale. Abounding in Burpriv-i 
delicately devised atm carried out with spirit and distinction. ' 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 

THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 

a Memoir of C'apt%in Rnsil Jennico. By AGNES 
and EGKRTON CASTLE. 

*. • Upwards of \Q,Q00 copies have been sold in A merica 
St. Janes'* G'lfZft/c.—'* Of the many novels of adventure that 
have appeared of lute, there is nut cue which com hi ties grace of 
pr scut moot with continuity of inU rest to the same extent as 
this delightlul story," 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac 

NAUGHTAN. 

Sfecrtiitor —" A biographical romance of uncommon merit, 
setting forth with admirable simplicity and unfon—'1 patb-nthe 
trial* anil self-sacrifice of a missionary m the South Sea* " 

THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels. 

Crown 8vo, in groen clotli, 2s. each; or in rod clotn, 
gilt lettered, 2a 6<1. each. 

8ale over Two and a Half Miilio * Copies. 

JUST ISSUED IN CHEAP FORM. 

LADY GRACE. 16th Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

18th Thousand. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 38th 

Thousand. 

Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 0s. 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 

Written by ALICE M. EARLE in the Year lK>e. 
Illustrated by Photographs, gathered by the i 
Author of “ Real Things, Works, and Happening 
of Olden Times.” 

SjwUttor.— " These are a few specimens of the wealth of in¬ 
formation which Miss Earle has put inti'this delighful volume, 
arranging it. we may say, with the greatest skill and taste." 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE to the Death of Queen 
Anne. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 

In 3 vols., 8vo. 30s. net. 

NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 

TOM BENTON S LUCK. By Her 

BERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN. lllustratol. 
Crown 8vo. Os. 

Silencer. — ' 1 Adventure* which, if properly distributed. w>>uM 
have made the whole life of Methuselah one of continiMiu r ’*’ 
eitement. are cr-.wded into the hiief space of seven or eight 
years.A capital l»ook for bois." 

BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

THE PHYSICIAN. An Original 

Play in Four Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Lord Archibald Campbell's proposal to perpetuate 
William Black’s memory, by placing a lifeboat bearing 
his name in some station in the West Highlands, seems to 
us a very fitting and excellent one. We shall be glad to 
receive subscriptions to this end, and forward them to the 
Editor of The Oban Times, who, we understand, has the 
matter in hand. 


Tiie February issue of Scribner's Magazine contains the 
second instalment of Robert Louis Stevenson’s letters. 
Written in his twenty-fifth year, mainly from Edinburgh, 
they are stimulating and delightful reading. We shall 
return to them next week. Meanwhile, we quote a 
passage giving an account of his first meeting with Mr. 
W. E. Henley: 

Yesterday, Leslie Stephen, who was down here [at 
Edinburgh] to lecture, called on me and took me up to see 
a poor fellow, a poet who writes for him, and who has been 
eighteen months in our infirmary, and may bo, for all I 
know, eighteen months more. It was very sad to see him 
there, in a little room with two beds, and a couple of sick 
children in the other bed. A girl came in to visit the 
children and played dominoes on the counterpane with 
them; the gas flared and crackled, the fire burned in a dull, 
economical way; Stephen and I sat on a couple of chairs, 
and the poor fellow sat up in his bed with his hair and 
beard all tangled, and talked as cheerfully as if he had 
been in a king’s palace, or the great King’s palace of the 
blue air. He has taught himself two languages since he 
has been lying there. I shall try to bo of use to him. 


Ix this connexion we may recall the impression 
Stevenson made on Mr. Henley when he visited him in 
the Edinburgh Hospital: 

Apparition. 

Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 

Neat-footed and weak-fingered: in his face— 

Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the soa, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 

Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist: 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist, 


lx the disturbances that are now agitating Samoa, 
“ Vailima,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s house, has been 
looted. 


The spectacle of booksellers and librarians exercising 
the duties of censor of morals has never been an agreeable 
one to us, but we cannot consider that there is much logic 
in the proceedings now being taken against Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., in the Strand Division. Apparently for no 
other reason than that Mr. Smith’s firm has boycotted 
certain novels, an attempt is being made by Mr. Mullett 
Ellis, who happens to be the author of one of these 
novels, to unseat him, and represent the constituency in 
his stead. Were Mr. Ellis a political opponent we could 
understand the situation better; but he is not. In addition 
to being the author of the work in question, he is a 
member of the Primrose League. 


Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Kipling were both asked 
for their support, and both, in their replies, very properly 
distinguished between Mr. Smith as bookseller and Mr. 
Smith as legislator. Mr. Kipling wrote: “I cannot see 
my way to join in the plan you suggest. I do not like the 
W. H. Smith monopoly, from which I have also suffered ; 
but if the Mr. Smith in Parliament does his duty, and 
votes straight on the Naval Estimates, I do not think it is 
fair to worry him on account of the performances of 
Messrs. Smith.” It is fair, perhaps, to worry him; but 
not in this way. As Mr. Conan Doyle remarks, the 
worrying should come from the Authors’ Society. 


Once again—this time by the Chronicle —Mr. William 
Sharp has been taxed with the distinction of being Fiona 
Macleod. On being requested for an authoritative com¬ 
munication on the subject, Mr. Sharp replied to us : 

If I desired to answer the question raised by tie 
Chronicle, I could wish no better or more influential 
periodical than the Academy wherein either to disclaim 
or affirm the assertion in question. 

But I am in honour bound to respect Miss Macleod’s 
wishes of silence as to her identity : and I may add that I 
have, therefore, nothing to say on the point at issue, either 
in the Academy or elsewhere. 

William Sharp. 

So Fiona Macleod remains the lady in the iron mask, 
and Mr. Sharp the most flattering^ letter writer of our 
acquaintance. 


Will the Queen accept the copy of Mr. Walsh’s Secret 
History of the Oxford Morement which was sent to her from 
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the Albert Hall on Tuesday night, with ten thousand 
requests that she would read it ? We do not know. It is 
interesting to find that this controversial and historical 
work is in its fifth edition, completing thirty-two thousand 
copies. 

Blackwood's thousandth number, which has already 
reached its third edition, is a portly handful indeed. 
It runs to three hundred pages less five, and is a most 
interesting miscellany of story, criticism, and adventure. 
Mr. Lang opens the ball with a poem on the great men 
of Maga’s birth—Hcott and Wilson and Hogg. Maga 
reaches four figures auspiciously. 


The new “ Nox Ambrosian® ’’—the author of which is 
not stated, but we have a guess—is livelier than some of 
the old, if not so vigorous. Here is a passage : 

Shepherd. 

O man ! It’ll no hae far to gang. But I’m weary o’ the 
stage. What think ye o' modern poetry, Mr. De Quinshy ? 

[English Opium-Eater fingers his pill-box, hut finally 
replaces it in his pocket. 

English Opium-Eater. 

A great poet died but lately, Mr. Hogg-- 

North. 

A very great poet. The name of Tennyson will be 
revered so long as the memory of English literature 
endures. But what would Alfred have been but for the 
sage counsel of “ crusty Christopher ” ? The discipline 
was painful to the young poet at the time, but he was wise 
enough to profit by it. His note of patriotism, I am glad 
to think, has been well caught up by Mr. Kipling. 

English Opium-Eater. 

A wonderfully vigorous and versatile writer, sir; but we 
still have one great poet of the older generation. 

SnEPHERD. 

Ye mean Mr. Swinburne ? He’s a wee thing ower 
luscious for ma taste. 

English Opium-Eater. 

Mine he pleases to perfection. 

North. 

A vice of most of the others, as of their brothers the 
novelists, is introspection and the possession by vague and 
ill-understood ideas. For example, there’s Mr. David¬ 
son— 

Shepherd 

A Scotsman—speak weel o’m- 

North. 

Mr. Davidson can write pretty songs that might almost 
have been made by you, James. But he must needs 
expound theories and philosophies, and so he comes to 
grief. 


And Mr. Gosse will hardly be expected to like this. 
The Shepherd has been speaking of Mr. Henderson’s 
volume as Scottish Vernacular Poetry. Christopher North 
replies: 

Such a happy combination of taste and learning is not 
too common nowadays. There are plenty of pedants on 
the one hand, like Mr. Furnivall, and plenty of dilettanti 
on the other, like Mr. Gosse; but not many who possess 
both learning and discrimination. 


Shepherd. 

Is yon the Maister Gosse or Guse wha ance preshoomed 
to speak o’ “ Mary Ferrier ” 1" Haw ! haw ! haw! 

North. 

Yes; and he has committed a thousand other gross 
blunders for which a schoolboy would be scourged. 

Before leaving Maga’s Number M. we might whisper 
that the author of the anonymous chapter from the New 
Gibbon—a nice piece ol political satire—is not totally 
unacquainted with the duties of special correspondent for 
the Daily Mail. 


The Art Journal having lived fifty years, the proprietors 
have arranged for a jubilee series of twelve monthly parts 
which shall illustrate the progress of English Art during 
that period, and also the progress that has been made in 
the journalism of Art. The first number contains steel 
engravings after Turner and Lawrence, and an appreciation 
of the work of a comparatively young painter in those 
days, one Thomas Sidney Cooper. The experiment is, we 
think, very interesting. 


We would crown Mr. Andrew Lang if we wished to 
reward the critic who can be most genially angry'. Just 
now Mr. Lang is upholding in Longman's Mr. Nutt’s 
complaint in the Academy, that the public and the libraries 
aro indifferent to works of research. Mr. Lang cannot 
got the recent “ proceedings ” of a certain learned society 
at the London Library, or at another large library. Both 
these institutions began to take them in, and have left 
off. “Look,” says Mr. Lang, “ at such a theme as the 
Gnosticism of Savages. I can imagine none more curious, 
but who cares? Not the Bishops.” Poe said: “As a 
literarypeople we are one vast perambulating humbug,” and 
Mr. Lang thanks him for that word. People read novels, 
although “ Mr. Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ayes is a 
thrilling book.” Mr. Lang adds: “New novels are literature 
to the literary world.” Meanwhile, Mr. Lang’s own novel, 
Parson Kelly, is appearing in Longman's, and he particu¬ 
larly recommends Mord Em'ly. Mr. Lang is not incon¬ 
sistent ; he wants books of research and he wants good 
novels, for he reads both, and many papers too. The 
public has.not time to read both, so it takes its choice. 


Next Wednesday Mr. Buskin will enter upon his 
eightieth year. He was born in Brunswick-square, in 
Bloomsbury, on February 8, 1819, the same year in 
which the Queen was born. There is talk of a testimonial 
signed by his admirers. This strikes us as an unnecessary 
project, and one which is more calculated to disturb the 
serenity of Mr. Buskin’s retired life than to give him 
pleasure. 


This week we give the last of our series of portraits of 
French authors at home. Ernest Benan, author of the 
Life of Christ, is the subject. It will soon be eight years 
since Benan died. His biography, by Madame Darmesteter, 
which appeared in French and English in 1897, is not 
likely soon to be excelled as a charming and beautiful 
record. 
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ERNEST RENAN. 

From a Photograph by Dornach et Cic., Paris. 


Apropos o£ book distribution in America, concerning 
which we printed last week a letter from Messrs. Double¬ 
day, McClure & Co., an amusing project is put forward in 
the Did. Recalling the successful adventure of Mr. 
Caleb Atwater, who sold copies of his History of Ohio at 
the buyers’ own doors, a correspondent suggests that in 
such a practice is “ a bonanza for some literary celebrity 
who is bold enough to embrace it. Imagine Mr. Marion 
Crawford drawing up to your door in a Roman chariot 
with a supply of Ace Roma Immortalis, or Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn in a jinrikisha with a lapful of his latest Japanese 
studies, or Colonel Roosevelt dashing up on a mustang 
with a knapsack full of his forthcoming Rough Riders and 
a commissary wagon with the rest of the edition foUowing 
behind! Who could resist the temptation to buy, 
especially when the distinguished author could without 
any extra charge put his autograph on the fly-leaf while 
you were fumbling in your pockets for the money ? ” 


English authors might take the hint. Mr. Kipling, in 
a torpedo catcher, could visit the sea-board towns and send 
ofi boatloads of A Fleet in Being ; Mr. Crockett might 
peddle his works from a colporteur’s knapsack; Mr. 
Hewlett, lance in rest, could draw rein before the house, 
and fling down a copy of his romance wrapped up in a 
gauntlet; ,and so forth. 


Tue above suggestions are, of course, ironical. We do 


not mean them. Authors seem ready to do and tolerate so 
much that we hasten to make this statement. In the cur¬ 
rent Pearson's Magaiine is an article entitled “ Authors at 
Play,” wherein the side of a literary man’s life which 
ought to be his own property is given to the public with 
every frankness. Mr. Hall Caine, it seems, “ loves the 
heather” by way of play, and there is the inevitable 
photograph of him loving the heather in a graoeful 
neglige pose. Mr. Silas K. Hocking “ plays tennis,” and 
behold the gifted author of Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s books 
racquet in hand. (It is, of course, not tennis, but lawn 
tennis.) Mr. Haggard “ farms.” Hence a portrait of Mr. 
Haggard carrying a gun and a satchel, as all farmers do. 
Finally, “Mr. Fred Whishaw bathes.” Singular person! 
Three views of Mr. Fred Whishaw foUow. In one, 
practically naked, he prepares to dive, in another he dives, 
in the third he stands on the bottom and gazes around. 
Prodigious! 

Mb. Rdskin onoe said that if an angel visited England 
her sportsmen would be out at once with their guns to 
shoot the winged visitant. Mr. Watts, R.A., is of the 
same opinion. He hates the slaughter of little birds that 
they may be pillaged of their plumage to make Bond- 
street gay. So he is painting, for exhibition in London, a 
picture with a purpose. It wiU present an altar on which 
are heaps of feathers, and over which bends an angel of 
compassion, one of Dante’s “ birds of God.” 
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Mr. Paterson, one of the winners of last week’s Prize 
Competition, writes : “ The competitions, covering so much 
ground of general interest to the public, seem to me to be 
not the least successful feature of your entertaining pub¬ 
lication. Is there not also room within your scope for 
lending a hand at times to some much needed reform— 
e.g., some competition wherein sis or eight or ten good 
reasons, briefly condensed, should be stated in favour of 
cremation over earth-burial; or points which are most 
pressing in educational reform ? I trust these do not 
wander too far off ground which is purely literary.” We 
fear that they do. 


With reference to our Prize Competition of two weeks 
ago, when we asked our readers to supplement a list of 
twenty-eight books presented by Mr. Birrell to a public 
institution, a correspondent sends us particulars of the 
balance of Mr. Birrell’s gift. This is the complete list: 
Meditations and Reflections: Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
The Imitation of Christ, Bacon's Essags, Sartor Resartus. 
Politics: Burke’s Selected Works, Bright’s Speeches, Bage- 
hot’s The English Constitution. Biography and History : 
Plutarch's Lives, Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, Lockhart’s 
Lives of Scott and Burns, Boswell’s Johnson, Carlyle’s 
Oliver Cromwell, French Revolution, Past and Present, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and Macaulay’s History. Poetry: 
Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey, Longfellow’s Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bums, Scott, Wordsworth (Mr. Morley’s edition), 
and The Golden Treasury of Song. Fiction : Don Quixote, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Antiquary, Guy Mannering, Heart of Midlothian, Old 
Mortality, Waverley, Bride of Lammermoor. Miscellaneous : 
Essays of Elia, Selections from William Hazlitt, Hugh 
Miller's My Schools and Schoolmasters, Sheridan's Plays, and 
Macaulay’s Essays. 


In making the presentation, the Member for the West 
Fifeshire Parliamentary Division remarked that the best 
way of showing what could be done was to do it yourself. 
He had, accordingly, laid out exactly £5 in the purchase of 
books in which, he had no hesitation in saying, a consider¬ 
able portion of the wit and wisdom of the world—its 
accumulated treasures—were embodied. The character of 
the collection was without fear and without reproach, and 
each volume might be read over and over again. Some of 
the books needed to be tackled, but everyone would repay 
it. 


“ C. K. S.” prints the following letter from Mr. Hall 
Caine in the Illustrated London News this week : 

Greeba Castle, Isle of Man. 

27 Jan., ’99. 

My BEAR S ,—You ask me can I give you any in¬ 
formation about my story, The Drunkard, “ who publishes 
it, and how ? ” After all that has been said about my story 
under this title, and about my proposed methods of pub¬ 
lishing it, it may be a shock to you to hear that no such 
story, no such subject, no such title, and no such methods 
of publishing have ever for one instant had any place in 
my plans. You will ask me why I have not contra¬ 
dicted a report which has gone so far ? For the same 
reason that I have not contradicted a huudrel other reports 


concerning my doings, or supposed doings—because it is 
impossible to rectify every error, and if you correct one 
out of many you seem by implication to authenticate all 
the rest. Moreover, my experience has been that it is 
worse than useless to contradict an erroneous statement. 
If a lie is spicy enough it will go far, and no denial in the 
world will overtake it. Four or tive years ago somebody 
told the public that I thought “ all women inferior to all 
men.” This wise word being nearly the opposite of my 
belief I contradicted the report, but the contradiction was 
never heard of by anybody, and the lie went on poisoning 
for me that part of the public which I desired beyond any 
other. Two years ago somebody else said that by authoris¬ 
ing an “interview” some days before the publication of 
my last book I was attempting to advertise my own 
work. This being the exact reverse of what I had really 
done, I asked the interviewer to explain that I had ex¬ 
pressly forbidden the publication of the interview until five 
days after the publication of the book, but nobody took 
any heed of the explanation, and the first statement went 
on and on. A month ago some irreverent humorist 
announced that I had likened my face to the face of Christ, 
and though the jest was too foolish and too blasphemous 
for notice, I was foolish enough to notice it, but no one 
regards my denial and the lie still lives and flourishes. 
Unlike these reports the report you refer to is quite harm¬ 
less. aud only silly in the supposition that any man who 
knows the public as I ought to know it would call his book 
by a name so stupid and impossible; but though you 
should publish this contradiction (as you are welcome to 
do) I know I shall read in the books of reference for the 
year 1900 that in 1(S99 I published a story called The 
Drunkard. 

The moral seems to be that it is folly to contradict any¬ 
thing. The more reason there is to contradict an erroneous 
statement the less wisdom there is in contradicting it. 

With thanks and greeting, 

My dear S-, 

Hall Caine. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is now in America on a 
short visit, recently presented a set of his works to a 
captain in the American Navy, accompanied by these 
verses : 

Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 

Aud I do things with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning tower 
Bossing eight hundred men. 

Zogbaum takes care of his busiuess, 

And I take care of mine; 

But you take care of ten thousand tons 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 

Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 

And I can handle my style ; 

But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


A oooi) story of a Murryat novel is told by a writer in 
the Church Gazette. A philanthropic lady in a fishing 
village offered to read to a class of young fellows, and hit 
upon Frank Mildmay as a likely book. As the story pro¬ 
gressed, and the Captnin’s language grew in intensity, she 
was constrained to substitute such harmless expressions as 
“dear me” and “bother it” for some of the originals. 
All, however, was going well until, during the Bible 
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reading, one lad picked up the book and found out how 
the class had been defrauded. He thereupon told his 
fellows, and they taxed their benefactor with the bowdleri- 
sation of good literature. She admitted it, and promised 
to amend hor fault, resolving, however, in her own mind to 
continue to soften Marryat here and there. But her end 
was defeated, for the boys bought another copy, and one of 
them checked her off in a loud voice until she could hold 
out no longer. 

Tub Chicago Dial, in reviewing a large batch of new 
books of verse, is severe upon certain names which are 
usually treated with reverence or respect in this country. 
Mr. Meredith’s Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
HU'ory, for example, provokes this comment: “These 
tailings of Mr. Meredith’s ore are not rich enough to be 
worth treatment. What was once merely an affectation 
with him has become a disease, and we have no wish to 
inquire too curiously into his understanding of 1 incalescent 
scorpions ’ and ‘ hydrocephalic aerolites,’ or to ask his 
interpretation of that Jabberwocky verse, 

The friable and the gvuuious, diczards both.” 

And of Songs of Action the same critic writes: “ If Dr. 
Conan Doyle has any regard for what is left of his literary 
reputation, he will allow his Songs of Action to remain the 
only volume of verses to which his name is attached.” It 
is piquant to see ourselves as cousins see us. 

A iew weeks ago we reproduced the cover of a new 
American journal, Public Opinion , which seemed to 
approximate more nearly to the cover of the Academy 
thun it perhaps ought to have done. The editor now 
writes to explain that the cover was the result of the 
imperfectly-understood instructions received by the artist, 
and a new one has been substituted. Hence we no longer 
feel as sincerely flattered as we did. Public Opinion, by 
the way, is a well edited summary of the week’s events. 

Sir John Lubdook’s Pleasures of Life, which began its 
career in 1887, and in 1890 had already reached a twentieth 
edition, is now re-issued at sixpence, together with its 
second part. It is in the chapter on the Choice of Books 
that Sir John Lubbock gives his celebrated list of a 
hundred best books. The Pleasures of Life has already 
had a career as a shilling book. One wonders if the 
sixpenny form will be its last incarnation. 

Is publishing some particulars of the libraries in our 
great public schools a fortnight ago, we regretted that in 
only a few cases were we able to indicate the favourite 
reading of the boys. A correspondent now kindly sends 
us an analysis of books taken from the Tonbridge school 
library in one year. It is interesting to note that among 
novelists Ainsworth is the favourite, and Marryat a good 
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Mr. J. Low Warren has been appointed editor of the 
New Quarterly, a Church review, which starts in March 
under the auspices of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Ltd. The New Quarterly will chiefly deal with the new 
social, political, and intellectual forces arising in the 
Church. Among the articles in the first number will be 
one by Canon Scott-Holland on “ Gladstone’s Religion.” 
The price of the now review will be sixpence. 

Wk join in the wide regret which is felt at the death of 
Mrs. Joseph Parker. Just a month ago we noticed, under 
the title of “A Gentle Yoico,” Mrs. Parker’s volume of 
Summer Sonnets —a book which will perpetuate among a 
large circle of friends the memory of a delicately-cultured 
mind. 

TriE death has also occurred, at the age of sixty-one, of 
Mr. Edward ('. Bigmore, who for thirty-three years was 
assistant to Mr. B. F. Stevens, of the United States 
Despatch Agency, 4, Trafalgar-square. Mr. Bigmore was 
an authority on early printed books, and some years ago, 
with Mr. C. W. H. Wyman, compiled an authoritative 
work on the Bibliography of Printing, published by Mr. 
Quaritch. He was a frequent attendant at book auctions, 
where not a few of the literary treasures that have of 
late years found their way to America fell to his bid. 

In our article on Recent Verse last week the reviewer, in 
writing of a very sweet and simple little book called 
Legends of the Saints, by the Rev. G. N. Woodward, made 
merry over the fact that in telling the story of St. John 
and the worm the poet called the worm “ she.” “ We 
never expected to live to hear a worm called ‘ she,’ ” wrote 
the critic. The author now points out that the worm 
being a shining glow-worm it could not be anything but 
she, since it is the female that gives light to attract the 
male. This is accuracy indeod, and our reviewer can but 
bow to it. At the same time there is, perhaps, a point 
where, in ordinary non-scientific references, distinctions of 
sex may stop and the pronoun “ it ” be employed. And 
that the glow-worm is below that point is what our 
reviewer wished to suggest. 


A correspondent, “ G. C. M.,” points out that the 
writer of “Memoirs of the Moment” last week was in 
error in stating that Miss Alice Swinburne is no longer 
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living. “ Miss Alice Swinburne,” he says, “ is, I am glad 
to state, still living. I heard from her this morning, and 
als > from her only sister, Isabel. It was Miss Edith 
Swinburne who died in 1863.” 


Ax epigram, quoted in In Lantern Land: 

Don Quixote read romances till his wits, 

By nature weak, became extremely hazy ; 
The modern reader quite collected sits,— 

It is the writers only who go crazy. 


Bibliographical. 

Is the current issuo of Macmillan's Magazine, Mr. Arthur 
F. Davidson, discussing Dumas pi-re, says that “ the only 
professed narrative of the great man’s life existent in 
English—if, indeed, it still exists—must be described 
either as an egregious parado of unsifted scandal, or at 
best as a mere compilation of the more or less amusing 
gossip freely circulating ” round the character of Dumas. 
This is Mr. Davidson’s unkind way of describing the Life 
and Adventures of Alexander Dumas —a work written by Mr. 
Percy' Fitzgerald, and published in two volumes about 
twenty-five years ago. That this work is out of print 
may, I think, fairly be assumed, though some copies may 
be on the shelves of the second-hand booksellers. It is at 
least certain that Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes would not now 
be accepted as genuine biography; and a satisfactory 
English Life of Dumas has yet to be written. Mr. 
Davidson was himself the translator (eight years ago) of 
some portions of Dumas’ Mcmoires, and, to show his 
impartiality, he now speaks of his version as “ rather 
inadequate ”—a phraso which may appease the wrath of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Slowly, but surely, Bjornson’s dramas (though not at all 
in the same proportion as his novels) are becoming known 
to the English public through translations. Ten years ago 
an American version of his Sigurd Slembe was obtainable 
in this country. It was not, however, till 1893, when 
Messrs. Longmans published Mr. William Wilson’s render¬ 
ing of Over JEcne (under the title of Pastor Sang) that a 
Bjdmson play was put prominently before the English 
reader. Then, in 1894, came Mr. Osman Edwards’s version 
of En Manske, which he called A Gauntlet ; this also was 
issued by Messrs. Longmans. It was a translation of 
Bjornson’s revision of En Manske ; some time before, 
Mr. H. L. Brrokstad had turned the original text of En 
Man-ike into English. Now he promises us a rendering 
of the master’s Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg. It will be 
welcome, but ought not The Editor, or The King, or The 
Dew System, or Leonardo, to have had precedence ? One 
would like these to be Englished. A Bankruptcy has been 
performed in English in America. The only Bjornson 
play that has been performed in England is an adaptation 
of Mr. Edwards’s translation of the revised En Manske. 

In periodical literature how persistently old titles re* 
appear! Next month, it seems, we are to have “ a critical 
review of church work,” to be called the Dew Quarterly. 
We have already been presented, during the last few 
days, with a Boman Catholio newspaper entitled the New 


Era. There is no likelihood of the latter being confused, 
even for a moment, with the Era, one of the organs of the 
theatrical profession; and the New Quarterly, we may 
presume, will have very little in common with the New 
Quarterly which many of us read with so much interest 
a few decades ago. Nevertheless, the word “new’ ’ as part 
of the title of a periodical is rather to be deprecated, 
if only because the course of time necessarily renders it 
more and more inappropriate and inapplicable. 

Great interest, of course, will attach to the new series 
of literary monographs which Messrs. W. Blackwood 
announce. Speaking, however, only for myself, I confess 
to some perturbation about the Matthew Arnold of Mr. 
Saintsbury and the Robert Browning of Mr. Birrell. Mr. 
Birrell, you remember, has edited the poetry of Browning— 
“ with notes”; and I recall those notes. Mr. Saintsbury, 
again, has written about Matthew Arnold in his sketch of 
the history of English Literature; and I recall the passage. 
One must not prejudge; and at the same time there is no 
harm, I hope, in giving expression to a little personal 
anxiety. 

We shall all of us, I think, turn to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Autobiography and Letters with pleasurable anticipation. I 
wonder whether the letters will include one which I read 
within the last twelvemonth, and in which the good lady 
professed herself quite bewildered by the change brought 
about in the world of fiction by the abolition of the three- 
volume novel. She was offering a story for publication, 
and seemed not to know what, under existing conditions, 
she ought to ask for it. She was emphatically one of “ the 
old guard,” and had not had time in which to adapt herself 
thoroughly to the circumstances of modem literary labour. 

The lady novelists should really be more careful. One 
of them has been taking up the cudgels in the interests of 
the rest, and in the course of her protest refers airily to 
“Susan Centlivre,” adding, in parenthesis, and quite 
unnecessarily, (“the Astrroa of Pope”). Now, most of 
us know that “ the Astrtea of Pope ” was not Mrs. 
Centlivre at all, but Mrs. Aphra Behn. But how charac¬ 
teristic of the lady novelist that she should not be 
accurately acquainted even with the literary history of her 
own sex! 

Concerning No. 1 of their “ Bibelots ” series, Messrs. 
Gay & Bird advertise that they “ will send this volume on 
approval to any address, if it cannot be seen at your local 
booksellers.” Is this, or is this not, a new departure in 
the publishing trade in this country ? I know, of course, 
that the plan is being tried in America, and with success. 
It seems to have its risky side, and it would be interesting 
to know, by and by, its practical results. Suppose a 
recipient of the book refused or delayed to pay for it, 
would it be worth while to put the law in motion to enforce 
payment ? 

The old school of punsters, who revelled in the obvious, 
would probably have called Mr. William Westall “ a 
well-n?«rf man.” And why ? Because he has already 
published stories called Red Ryvington and With the 
Red Eagle, and now presents us with one entitled A 
Red Bridal. Mr. Westall seems determined that his 
titles, at any rate, shall be read. 

The Bookworm. 
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Magnificent and Multiform Leonardo. 

Leonardo da Vinci: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By Eugene Muntz. (Heinemann. £2 2s.) 

Wkrb atheism true, Michael Angelo could not have been 
an artist: certainly not the artist whom generations have 
called, and shall call, “ the divine.” For II Divino, more 
truly than Spinoza, was “drunk with God.” But 
Leonardo da Vinci is the archimage of art; in whom was 
incarnate, royally and greatly, the pride of the spirit of 
the natural man superbly lusting after knowledge and 
lordship over nature, hungry for familiarity with the 
secrets of her heart: from his youth of strength and 



LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

From the Portrait in the Ufflzi, Florence, by an unknown painter. 

beauty, to his old age of majesty and awe, he led the 
wizard life of a candidate, an aspirant to universal science. 
Upon the external side of facts he is well described by 
die now too little studied Fuseli: 

Such was the dawn of modem art, when Leonardo da 
Vinci broke forth with a splendour which distanced former 
excellence: made up of all the elements that constitute 
the essence of genius, favoured by education and circum¬ 
stances, all eye, all ear, all grasp; painter, poet, sculptor, 
anatomist, architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi¬ 
cian, man of science, and sometimes empiric; he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, without 
exclusive attachment to one, dismissed in her turn each. 
Fitter to scatter hints than to teach by example, he 
wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 

Or, as Vasari puts it by a quotation from Petrarch, 
Leonardo’s accomplishment was “ hindered by his desire ”: 
the ever curious spirit loved more the idea than the reali¬ 


sation of it, the perfect theory than its demonstration, the 
conscious possession of power than its outward use. To 
this princely painter the dream of the picture, vivid and 
immortal before the mind’s eye, was dearer than the 
making it visible to the eyes of men; to execute was lees 
noble than to conceive. And all this, painfully frequent as 
the attitude of incapable small men, was in his instance 
the attitude of a golden performer, an imperial executant, 
whose hands were as masterly as his brain was masterful. 
Imagine Coleridge, full of magic music and vision, but 
able to finish Christabel, if he would, yet not finishing it; 
imagine him, full of metaphysical and theological theories, 
but, while able to cast them into permanent and complete 
form, refraining from the light task; imagine him, 
opulent, at ease, caressed and courted, able to do in his 
own way all that he was able to do at all, yet almost dis¬ 
daining or disliking action. We know that this is an 
imagining, that Coleridge lost his power of initiative, his 
self-will: but that imagined Coleridge has much in 
common with the real Leonardo : Leonardo, to quote the 
old jest, had an impassioned interest in “ everything know- 
able and certain other things,” yet the tale of his achieve¬ 
ment, as tested or reckoned by great accomplished work, 
is as poor in quantity as it is rich, splendidly rich, in 
quality. 

To a Baconian zeal for experiment and practical power 
over nature Leonardo added a spirit of mystical phantasy; 
the man of science was also the mage, the pursuer of 
mysteries, the lover of Eleusinian darkness and light. 
Mr. Swinburne speaks of “that indefinable grace and 
grave mystery which belong to his slightest and wildest 
work.” An elusive strangeness almost daunting and 
fascinating together is his note; he gave something of it 
to his master Verrocchio, much of it to his pupil Luini; 
he broods, he dreams, his patience surprises hidden 
things; he moves in “ worlds not realised ” by the common 
liver. 

Raphael est baise par la Grace & genoux; 

Leonard la contemple et pensif, la devine. 

That is Sully-Prudhomme. This is Baudelaire : 

Leonard de Vinci, miroir profond et sombre, 

Ou des anges charmants, avec un doux souris 
Tout charge de mystere, apparaissent a l’ombre 
Des glaciers et des pins, qui ferment leur pays. 


Gautier, describing Baudelaire, says that his lips had the 
“ sinuosites mobiles, voluptueuses et ironiques ” of the 
haunting faces that Leonardo loved to paint. M. Huysmans 
speaks of “ de Vinci dont les troublantes princesses 
passent dans de mysterieux paysages noirs et bleus.” 
Lamb, the enthusiast for Hogarth, was enamoured of 
Leonardo, as appears in his prose and verse. He writes to 
Hazlitt: 

O la ! your Leonardos of Oxford made my mouth water. 
I was hurried through the gallery, and they escaped me. 
What do I say ? I was a Goth then, and should not have 
noticed them. I had not settled my notions of beauty; 
I have now for ever: the small head, the long eye—that 
sort of peering curve—the wicked Italian mischief; the 
stick-at-nothing Herodias’ daughter kind of grace. You 
understand me ? 

Assuredly Hazlitt understood; and Lamb’s informal, 
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dashing phrases express a certain truth about Leonardo 
not less truly than the elaborate locutions of Mr. Pater, 
with whom is the last word of aesthetic, as distinct from 
historical, criticism. A complexity, a secrecy, invests this 
artist and his art: he is occult, and it is not easy to feel 
at home with him, to feel sure of his thoughts and ten¬ 
dencies, to realise the manner of the man. We can follow, 

• with fair certainty, the external splendours of his proud 
progress through a long life to his death in the embrace, 
as some assert, of King Francis; among the pomps of 
the Sforza Court at Milan, or in the service of Csesar 
Borgia, or in rivalry with Michael Angelo at Florence; 
but the internal history of the man is dim and veiled. 
Even the outer history has its conjectured strangenesses: 
one erudite writer would have us believe that 
Leonardo visited the East, served the Soldan, and em¬ 
braced the creed of Islam. We disbelieve it; but how 
“ clouded with a doubt ” must be the character of the 
man about whom it may be plausibly maintained! A 
votarist of the distinguished and the princely in life, a 
lover of the choice and rich and rare, a contemner of “ the 
crowd incapable of perfectness,” an enthusiast for wisdom 
and understanding, a man of regal mind and bearing, he 
has, despite of and because of all that, a very lonely look, 
as of one “voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone ” : a man, as a strange poet has said of him, 

with eager eyes, that ever restless gleamed 
Farther to find, yet ever further sought. 

Taking the famous symbolism of Goethe, we can say of 
Leonardo that he sought die Mutter, and was haughtily 
disposed toward the shallows of thought and faith. 
Paganism and Christianity were deeply mingled in the 
man, whose John Baptist points us to the wilderness with 
the subtle smile of Dionysus alluring to the revel. He 
would have said with Augustine : “ Res ipsa, quae nunc 
religio Christiana nuncupate, erat apud antiquos, nec 
defuit ab initio generis humani.” His imagined epitaph by 
Piatino Piatto makes him say: “ Mirator veterum discipulus 
que memor, Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca.” In a pro¬ 
founder sense than the obvious, it is true: he longed for 
the “symmetria prisca” of the eternal design, for the 
harmony of the spheres, for the rhythm to which, in light, 
and speed, and beauty, sprang forth the morning of the 
world; “symmetria prisca” meant more to him than to 
Mantegna and Signorelli. There is something in him of 
Goethe; a like aristocracy of mind and person, a like 
universality of outlook, a like aloofness amid the mass of 
men, a like insatiable curiosity, a like self-centred passion 
for art and science, a like lack of provincial patriotism, a 
like longing for more light, a like absorption in things of 
the intellect. And he has something in common with 
Blake; the spiritual pride of vision, the flame of the mind, 
the devoted labour, the vastness of speculation, the mystic 
sense, the interior loneliness. He seems to have had that 
exaltation of feeling which has made many a madman: 
the feeling of identity with the universe, yet of isolation 
from it, a feeling half divine and half infernal, an intoxi¬ 
cation and a torment. It is hard to think of Leonardo as 
a happy man: a nympholept of knowledge may escape 
the pettier cares, but his desire is illimitable and so 
unsatisfied. 


M. Muntz writes out of the resources of a great learning, 
a patient laboriousness, a wise judgment, and the fine 
volumes before us are enriched with a wealth of illustration. 
It were impossible, from the point of view of artist, critic, 
or historian, to demand a more complete and worthy 
setting forth of the magnificent and multiform Leonardo. 
The work is German in thoroughness and French in 
charm. Were it but for the catalogues and reproductions 
'we should be right grateful for the goodly volumes. They 
set to rest certain points of controversy; but to read them 
with care is not to receive a new or altered impression of 
Leonardo; rather to deepen and confirm our traditional 
view. He abides in his mysterious glory, in the rare 
royalty of his searching spirit and triumphant hand, the 
man whose least fragment of work is of incalculable 
suggestiveness and revelation. “Some men,” says the 
Psalmist, “ are so strong that they come to fourscore 
years ”; strong of spirit and mind and will and bodily 
presence, strong in splendour of personality, in reach and 
aspiration of genius, Leonardo well-nigh fulfilled that 
span of life. If, at the Manor House of Cloux beside 
Amboise, he died indeed in the arms of King Francis, 
there were two kings in the chamber of death, and 
“ Messire Leonardo da Vinci ” knew himself to be the 
greater, by so much as the imperishable exceeds the 
perishing. The thoughts and dreams of Leonardo are in 
eternity. 


The Pedigree of Man. 

The Last Link : our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 

By Ernst Haeckel. With Notes and Biographical 

Sketches by Hans Gadow, F.R.S. (A. & C. Black.) 

Thb leading actors in the great war of evolutionism who 
still remain to us are few. Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Hermann Muller, Asa Gray are gone; Herbert Spencer, 
Wallace, Haeckel, among the protagonists, alone survive. 
But they survive as acknowledged victors in a closed 
struggle. Only in the Caroline Islands, at Inveraiy 
Castle, and in parts of the Soudan untouched as yet by 
the culture of the Gordon College, do people still regard 
evolution as an open question. Elsewhere all is over 
except the shouting. At the International Congress of 
Zoology at Cambridge last August, Dr. Haeckel was, 
therefore, invited to come over and shout. He showed, 
as it was easy to show, that subsequent research had 
confirmed almost all his early guesses. His former pupil, 
Dr. Gadow, has enlarged his utterance on that occasion 
into a slender booklet by adding a few biographical 
notes on the fathers of the development theory, and 
a few excursions on such cognate subjects as evolution 
and geological time. 

Nevertheless, one is glad to have Haeckel’s final 
pronouncement on the question of man’s ancestry and 
its various levels in a convenient form for library refer¬ 
ence. For the Jena professor is one of the few learned 
biologists who possess the priceless gift of imagination, 
his original sketch of the pedigree of our race, from the 
simplest organism up to the present day, was marked by 
powerful imaginative faculty, working under the control 
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of the widest knowledge of biological probabilities. It 
was a fanciful pedigree, to be sure—fanciful, that is to say, 
in the sense that many of the successive stages it postu¬ 
lated were not known by geological evidence to exist, but 
were inferred from the facts of embryology or from 
survivals in other groups of animals. Some of the sterner 
biologists looked askance at it accordingly as “ too 
hypothetical but time has justified its audacity on the 
whole; the progress of knowledge has shown that what 
were once brilliant guesses of Haeckel’s are now ascer¬ 
tained truths of zoological science. 

The title, The Last Link, will make the general reader, 
if there is such a person, conclude in glib haste that the 
book deals mainly with some recent discovery connecting 
man with his too-much discussed monkey-like ancestors. 
In that the general reader will be wholly mistaken. 
Indeed, the popular notion of “the missing link,” about 
which we used once to hear so much inept pleasantry, is 
one which has never troubled men of science. Long ago 
biology recognised that the true division of the order 
Primates is not into men and monkeys, but into the three 
groups of Lemurs, Platyrrhines, and Catarrhines; that 
man and the higher apes form, together, one section of 
the Catarrhines ; and that man differs less from the great 
apes of this section than the great apes differ from the 
lower members of the Catarrhine group. That is as to 
bodily structure alone; when we come to mind, it may 
well be questioned whether the greatest gap does not 
occur within the human species itself — whether Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is not raised higher above the naked 
Fuegian than the Fuegian is raised above the chimpanzee; 
or whether the average European who is capable of con¬ 
structing and dwelling in a civilised house, with its furni¬ 
ture, books, pictures, musical instruments, and endless 
appliances, is not raised higher above the Andaman 
Islander who sleeps in the bush than the Andaman 
Islander is raised above the howler monkey. The truth 
is, we have already in our midst endless surviving links 
between the chimpanzee-like level and the civilised man; 
we had long ago traces of yet other links in the Cro- 
Magnon and Neanderthal skulls; and we have recently 
obtained, in the Pithecanthropus of Java, the skull and 
femur of an early form of man which stood more than 
half-way between the Australian savage and the higher 
apes. 

It is not, therefore, this later and higher part of 
our pedigree which troubles Haeckel most: it is the far 
earlier chapters, when the ancestors of man were slowly 
evolving from the simplest invertebrate condition, through 
fish-like and amphibian forms, to the semi-reptile and the 
mammal, in types something like those still preserved for 
us by the duck-billed ornithorhyncus and the spiny ant- 
eater. A single sentence will show how much more Haeckel 
feels the difficulties of these earlier chapters than the 
advance from ape to man : “ Particularly obscure is that 
part of our ontology which extends from the Gastrsea to 
Amphioxus ”—the Gastrsea thus airily alluded to being a 
hypothetical form (not unlike the water-hydra) whose 
existence at one time is deduced from embryological 
evidence, while the Amphioxus is the first rough draught 
of a vertebrate animal lower than any of the true fishes. 


God, who has given many great gifts to the German 
people, including invincible patience, the German language, 
and the Kaiser, has withheld from them the art of writing 
clearly; and I cannot honestly say that the man in the 
street will derive a very graphic picture of the course of 
evolution in the main line of man’s ancestry either from 
Haeckel or his more or less English interpreter. The 
graphic picture is there, it is true, but you need to know 
the terminology and the nomenclature before you can 
unearth it. Our genealogical tree, according to the newest 
lights, starts with the simplest form of animal, an organism 
without organs, a structureless mass of protoplasm, such 
as is still preserved for us in the existing Monera. The 
probable date of this founder of the family is vaguely set 
down as “theLaurentian period”—that is to say, the epoch 
of the earliest sedimentary rocks known to us. In the 
second stage, the naked protoplasm gTew into a cell, some¬ 
times clothed with a cell-wall, and became possessed of 
that mysterious property a nucleus, which acts to the cell 
pretty much as brain and nervous system act to the com¬ 
plete animal. This is the stage of the existing Amoeba, 
and also of the egg-cell of any modern species. Next, the 
cells divided, but remained in union with one another in a 
small community—and this monastic level is the type pre¬ 
served in modem eggs by the state of “cleavage” which 
follows fertilisation. The group of cells so produced looks 
like a mulberry, and has therefore been described as the 
morula. After that, we get a hollow ball filled with fluid, 
and then again a similar ball with its outer wall turned in 
upon itself, so as to form a cup or sac, the primitive 
stomach. Thence we progress through various forms of 
worms, each of which adds a few internal organs such as 
kidneys, till we arrive at the first faint beginnings of a 
spinal cord and vertebral column. The onward stages, 
through creatures resembling the Amphioxus, the lam¬ 
preys, the mud-fish, the frogs, the primitive reptiles, and 
the primitive mammals, are easy to trace: no competent 
evolutionist feels here any grave difficulty. As to the line 
of development within the mammalian class itself, it is 
absolute simplicity, the links are evident. Indeed, on the 
whole, Haeckel’s review of things proved and vindicated is 
one continued paean of victory. 

But, admirable as it is in its own way, the ordinary 
reader will find its interest somewhat diminished by 
sentences like the following: “The Blastula of most 
animals assumes a new larval form called Gaslrula, in 
which the essential characteristics are that a portion of the 
blastoderm by invagination converts the Blastula into a cup 
with double walls ” ; or this again: “ Stage of Prochoriata 
or early Placentalia : a further development of the Meta- 
theria by the development of a placenta, loss of the 
marsupium and the marsupial bones, complete division by 
the perineum of the anal and uro-genital chambers, 
stronger development of the corpus callosum, or chief com¬ 
missure of the two hemispheres of the brain.” This is not 
easy or pretty reading. I cannot honestly describe it as 
popular science. 

Graxt Alle.v, 
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The Little Language. 

Memoir and Correspondence of 8usan Ferrier. Edited by 
John A. Doyle. (Murray. 18s.) 

This is a memoir—brief and workmanlike—followed by 
the letters of a distinguished novelist of the early nine¬ 
teenth century, whose name is less known now. Becent 
editions of her novels— Marriage, Inheritance, and Destiny — 
have called renewed attention to Susan Ferrier, and prepared 
the way for this volume. A Scot, she followed in the wake 
of Sir Walter’s Scottish studies; a woman, she shared the 
movement represented by Jane Austen. That was a move¬ 
ment towards developing the interest, the humour, and 
the character in plain everyday life. Miss Ferrier seized 



SUSAN FERRIER. 

on the humorous side of it with suocess; her vulgar or 
eccentric characters—Miss Pratt, or Uncle Adam, or Molly 
Macauley—are still fresh and taking at the present day. 
The serious side of her novels is “ incredibly faded,” and 
never could have been more than successful convention. 
The best thing in these letters of hers is her own character, 
in its fresh and humorous days; not the glimpses of 
other celebrities, which are not worth speaking of, nor 
the letters from other celebrities, which are few and 
unimportant. In her later days her joyous heart 
forsook her, and her letters flag accordingly. It is 
the earlier letters, particularly those to Miss Clavering, 
that are most entertaining. Many of them are concerned 
with the composition of her first novel, Marriage ; and, of 
course, to the student of her novels, are full of attractive 


detail. But to the majority, who know Miss Ferrier, the 
novelist, only by name, the chief charm will certainly be 
the spontaneity of these letters, their life-like flow of high- 
spirited nonsense. We seem to be overhearing the gay 
rattle of one merry schoolgirl follying with another; to 
hear the flutter of light skirts, to see the shaking of long 
locks, and arms twined round necks. Then some sentence 
recalls us to the fact that it is the mature Miss Ferrier 
sparing time from her duties as her father’s housekeeper 
to write to her younger friend. For a woman no longer in 
youth the high spirits are remarkable—one only wonders 
that more did not escape into her novels than is actually 
the case. The jokes may not be first-rate, but the animal 
spirit is; and if the jesting were of a higher level, the 
letters would lose in nature what they gained in wit. 
Here is a fair specimen of these frank, unconsidered 
epistles—they are too long to quote entire: 

As for what you call your perfect man, I can only say our 
ideas on that subject differ very widely. I’ve lately dis¬ 
covered that I had the felicity of dancing with this prodigy 
about two years ago, and I remember I then thought him 
a perfect child, and could have patted his head and set him 
on my knee and fed him with sweetmeats for being a good 
boy and a pretty dancer. But as to his being a perfect 
man! Wait till he has attained the ripeness of my currant 
and had some fifty suns to warm him, and then I’ll own it 
possible for him to be perfect. 

She goes on to tell a story about a daughter of Henry 
Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling 


Ton must know his eldest daughter has been begotten, 
born, and bred in such a delicate, elegant, chaste, modest, 
refined, sentimental manner as baffles the description of 
a poor, ignorant, homespun maiden like me. Her father’s 
Man of Feeling is a ruffian compared to. her. ... It so 
happened that one day lately, as she was teaching her 
little sister to read, what should present itself in black and 
white but the word bastard ! The lady, as all modest 
maids would or should do in a similar situation, trembled, 
turned pale, and would undoubtedly have swooned away 
but for the importunities of the child to be informed of the 
meaning of the word. After much hesitation she at length 
told her in a faltering tone that it signified a child without 
parents, “just such as little Tommy,” naming a poor 
orphan she takes charge of. The child was satisfied. 
There was a very large party came to dinner shortly after, 
and one of the party happened to ask this little innooent 
girl what she was working. “ Oh,” quoth she, “ I am 
very busy indeed; I’m making a shirt for my sister’s 
bastard.” 

“ My currant ” in this letter is probably a punning 
reference to the famous Curran, whom she had met shortly 
before. This is her characteristic account of the matter: 


I’m going to tell you that I’m deeply and desperately 
in love ! And what makes my case particularly deplorable 
is that there’s not the least prospect of the dear man 
lending me so much as a little finger to pull me out of this 
mire into which he has plunged me ! Were I possessed of 
the same mean spirit of bartering as you, I’d have you to 
guess his degree; but you’d as soon bethink yourself of 
the Great Cham of Tartary as the Bight Honourable John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Bolls, Ireland !! 1 I wish 
I could give you any idea of his charms, but, alas! my 
pen does not, like Bousseau’s, br&le stir le papier ; and 
none but a pen of fire could trace his character or record 
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tbe charms of his conversation. Don’t set me down for 
mad, for I assure you I’m only bewitched, and perhaps 
time and absence may dissolve tbe magic spells. He had 
the cruelty to tell me he liked me, and then he left me. 
Had my eyes been worth a button they’d soon have settled 
the matter; but there’s the misery of being sent into the 
world with such mussel-shells!! I (a modest maiden) 
said nothing, and it seems they were silent; and so we 
parted, never to meet again!! ! But, seriously, I have 
been very much delighted and gratified by a visit from 
this moat extraordinary being, “ whose versatility of 
genius” (as Sir John Carr justly observes for once) “is 
the astonishment and admiration of all who come within 
its range.” I’ll certainly live seven years longer for having 
seen him. 

In this vein she writes to all her friends of the earlier 
period, but especially to this one bosom friend. Now she 
is parodying the insufferable epistolary style of Mrs. 
Montague, now consoling Miss Clavering because her 
book has brought her under the lash of certain people. 

I am not surprised that B.'s purity should take the 
alarm at your deal works, since she held me np to the 
scorn of the virtuous and the detestation of the pure in 
heart for having written a letter to her poor brother, who 
is now gone, on the subject of “ C im-cutting.” You will 
allow I must have had some ingenuity if I could extract 
either immorality or indecency from a com! But so it 
was. I was reprobated by all the members of that Holy 
family as one of the most abandoned of my sex. I dare 
say B., if she were in your situation, would think it a far 
more innocent way of passing her time to fall into the 
vapours, or yield herself up an unresisting victim to 
sullenness and spleen, than exert her faculties, call up the 
aid of imagination (a thing, by-the-bye, I suppose she 
thinks no modest maid should have), support her spirits, 
and, while amusing herself, at the same time take the 
chance of amusing others—rather than do all this, I ween, 
she would sit with her “ hands folded, eating her own 
flesh.” 

Here is a specimen of her favourite way of beginning 
or ending a letter by pure nonsense. 

Go, go, you bad girl, you deserve to be put in a dark 
closet; but if you’ll promise to be gojd I’ll forgive you, 
so kiss and be friends, and there’s a pocket-handkerchief 
for you to wipe your eyes with, and hem it neatly, and 
put a loop to it and wear it by your side, aud every time 
you blow your nose you’ll become better, and better; by 
the time it’s dirty you’ll be quite perfect. Adieu, my 
dearest. 

On the one side it is the wild-spirited schoolgirl; on the 
other, in its real tenderness, it is something suggestive of 
a feminine Swift. For, after all, women are the natural 
masters of the Little Language. 

The letters which deal with the composition of her first 
novel, Marriage (planned between Miss Clavering and her¬ 
self, and partly assisted in by Miss Clavering), have an 
interest apart from that of the literary workshop. They 
show the reaction from romantic fiction in full sway. Miss 
Clavering appeals to nature, in criticising her friend, as 
anxiously as any modern realist. “I don’t like those 
high-life conversations,” she says; “they are a sort of 
thing by consent handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion in novels, but have little or no groundwork in truth.” 
80 Miss Ferrier’s duchesses have to lower their tone and 


strip their talk of French, which the sensible critic likewise 
arraigns as unnatural. She truly says that fashionable 
talk is the most featureless imaginable in real life. Any¬ 
one who knows the terrible “ high-life ” talk in the old- 
fashioned novel will thank Miss Clavering for banishing it 
from Marriage. We are reminded, indeed, by more than 
one allusion, that Miss Ferrier and her confidante lived in a 
period which threw forward the advance-guard of modern 
realism. Scott had led the way in his lower-class studies 
from Scottish life, and across the Border had arisen Jane 
Austen. Twice Miss Austen’s name is mentioned with 
admiration by Miss Ferrier at the time she herself was 
working on Marriage , and the English lady cannot have 
been without influence on her Scottish sister. 

But of personal contact with her great contemporaries 
there is little trace in Miss Ferrier’s letters. Her life was 
too retired, her disposition—with all her early high spirits 
—too reserved. The letters from Scott included in this 
book are few and trifling; Miss Ferrier’s letters about 
Scott are featureless and trite. They convey little beyond 
the fact that she found him a kind and unaffected host. 
The epistles belonging to the later period of her life 
become grave, and, to say truth, dull. Mis 3 Ferrier with¬ 
out her spirits is but gray reading. For those early letters 
—the Clavering correspondence—the book is remarkable; 
and their transparently natural unfolding of a happy, 
shrewd, affectionate character, veering between youth and 
maturity, will attract everyone to whom character is 
fascinating. 


Mohammedans and Christians. 

Mogreb-el-Acksa: a Journey in Morocco. By R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 9s.) 1898. 

Superficial is the term that has to be applied to most books 
of travel. The traveller must needs judge men and things 
by first impressions, and cannot, as the artist, reject his 
experiences at will, but must ever stitch singly away at 
the strange pattern of foreign life with the threads of his 
slender journeys. Accordingly we find only the journeys 
of a temperament survive amid the dark continents of past 
travellers, for temperament creates fresh values, whereas 
a traveller’s mere experience only shakes the old world’s 
kaleidoscope. But the temperament must match or “ go 
with ” the colour of the foreign environment—a reason 
why most Britons, met abroad, seem admirable speeding 
home—or glaring discords bring-us too painful an amuse¬ 
ment. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Mogreb-el-Acksa is a 
book we place high in the scanty ranks of good travel; to 
the ordinary travel-book it is as an etching of Paul Helleu 
is to the fashion-plate of the illustrated papers. In place of 
the usual traveller’s prosaic budget of interesting facts we 
have in it a delicately handled pastel, a picture that does 
not misinterpret the atmosphere of the Mohammedan 
world it brings before us, as do almost all the books of 
travel of Westerners on the East. Furthermore, Mogreb- 
el-Acksa is a delicious commentary on our Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation ; a malicious and ironic comparison of British 
commercialised world with the feudal world of Morocco; a 
subtle, witty commentary that must rejoice all who are 
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rejoiced by Candide. In England, as Meredith bitingly 
emphasises in One of our Conquerors (a book itself the most 
acute of all modern criticisms of the Anglo-Saxon mind), 
we have no good critics of the national life. The English¬ 
man’s uneasy self-consciousness cannot stand or understand 
criticism, and his formidable will-power holds within it 
too many contradictory worlds for him to do anything hut 
detest clear revelation of self. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
Mogrel-el Acksa has the very unusual quality of presenting 
us with a world where the humanity of its many passing 
figures — emirs, caids, sherifs, sheikhs, learned men, 
wandering poets, Jews, mountebanks, missionaries, horse 
dealers, negro slaves, and cut-throat tribesmen—is brought 
out instantly by means of natural finely adjusted tests and 
placed in amusing relationship to the world of members 
of Parliament, clergymen, stockbrokers, barristers, 
journalists, Socialists, minor poets, factory girls, manu¬ 
facturers, cab-drivers, and blacklegs who pleasingly con¬ 
stitute London society. What is most diverting to us is 
that the author uses a very large net with a very fine 
mesh; every type of man can get in, and there he can 
sort himself out, or swim about as he pleases, for awhile, 
but the mesh—the mesh is silken and fine. For example : 

I had a friend who, being for a short time governor 
of a province in a Central American Republic, and, finding 
things become too hot for him, collected all the public 
money he could find, and silently one night abdicated in 
a canoe down to the coast, and taking sl ip came to 
Lutetia; and then, his money spent, lectured upon the 
fauna and flora of the country he had robbed; and, 
touching on the people, always used to say that it was very 
sad their moral tone was low (p. 78). 

This is a little poem in itself. Observe how the rhythm 
of the passage flows sympathetically round the knave’s 
doings, till the listener feels how natural, how human, 
how like himself is the governor of that republic. Again, 
take this passage, and compare it with Borrow : 

... a tall, thin, cuckoldy-looking Arab knave, dressed 
in a suit of slop-made European clothes, his trousers half- 
a-foot too short, his boots unblackened, and himself closely 
watched by two Franciscan friars. It appeared he was 
a convert. Now, in Morocco a convert is a most rare 
and curious animal, and he is usually not a great credit to 
his capturers. On this occasion, it appears, the convert 
had been dallying with the Protestants, had given them 
hopes, had led them on, and at the last, perhaps because 
he found the North-British water of their baptism too cold 
for him, or perchance, because the Friars gave a dollar 
more, had fallen away to Rome. However, there he was, 
a veritable “brand,” a sheep who had come into one of the 
folds, leaving the other seven million nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand and ninety-nine still straying about 
Morocco, steeped in the errors of Mohammedanism. His 
captors were a gentlemanlike, extremely handsome, quiet 
Castilian, who, to speak silver [hablar en pluta), seemed 
a little diffident about his prize, and went about after the 
fashiou of a boy in Texas who has caught a skunk; the 
other guardian had no doubt, a sturdy Catalonian lay 
brother, who pointed to the “ brand ” with pride, and told 
us, with a phrase verging upon an oatb, that he was glad 
the Protestants had their noses well put out of joint. The 
victim was a merry sort of knave, who chewed tobacco, 
spoke almost every language in the world, had travelled, 


and informed me, when I asked him where he was going, 
that the “ Frayliehs ” (Friars) were taking him to Cadiz 
“ to have the water put upon his head.” He seemed an 
old hand at the business, and recognised my follower 
Swani as an old friend, and they retired to talk things over, 
with the result that ere night fell the “convert” was in 
a most unseemly state, and singing Spanish songs, in 
which Dolores, Mercedillas, and other “ chicas ” figured 
largely, and were addressed in terms sufficient to upset 
a convent of Franciscan Friars (p. 22). 

The ironic, kindly delicate insight of this picture might 
be matched with quotations as good from nearly every 
other page; it is the style in which the book is written, the 
style of a rare temperament. Those who do not like wit 
should not read the book, for it is a succession of such 
flashes as: 

The Caid was of opinion that polygamy was natural to 
mankind, and asked me if the English did not really think 
so in their hearts. It is most difficult, without having been 
duly elected, to speak for a whole nation, so I replied that 
many acted as if they thought polygamy was right, but 
that I ventured to opine that “advanced thinkers” in 
general inclined to polyandry, and that seemed to be the 
opinion which in the future would prevail. This he thought 
clearly wrong (p. 239). 

Here lies the author’s gift, the art of flashing at antago¬ 
nistic worlds the kindly smile of double-edged acceptance. 
Now whosoever reconciles to himself the multifarious 
vagaries of mankind, while criticising all by his fine 
standard, must pay the penalty of standing by himself. 
So we find among the great modern authors the man 
Whitman, who represents the fineness of democracy, is the 
most unpopular, and the man Meredith, who represents 
best the aristocratic tradition (mind, we say tradition), has 
been the least understood by the aristocracy. And Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s scattered writings and his Mogrel- 
el-Acksa, which show the keenest insight into the values of 
our commercialised life, will be naturally as Arabic to the 
commercialised public at large. Safe in the bosom of the 
British system, the individual does not see that its public 
values are as the values of Britannia metal. But some 
eccentric few will smile, and smiling take from the shelf 
the author’s Guide to Menteith, and re-read irrelevantly a 
favourite chapter—“ On the Incontinence of Kings.” 


The Philosophy and Religion of the 
Greeks. 

The Philosophy of Greece. By Alfred William Benn. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Religion in Greek Literature. By Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 
(Longmans. 15s.) 

Mr. Benn’s charming book was written, he tells us, to 
show how Greek philosophy was the outcome of certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Greek people. Foremost 
among these was the striving after moderation, the 
appreciation of design, and the sense of the inter¬ 
dependence of things which first, according to him, led 
the Ionians of Asia Minor to look upon the universe as an 
ordered whole, and thus to lay the foundations of all 
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future philosophy. Then came the rise of the Persian 
power, driving the Ionians westward into Greater Greece, 
and thereby producing the Italian school of thought 
generally associated with the name of Pythagoras, in 
which the investigation of Nature was combined with the 
doctrines of immortality and of the transmigration of souls. 
To this succeeded the Eleatic school, asserting the identity 
of thought with being, and suggesting, says Mr. Benn, 
the two great truths of the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy. Then a pause due to the 
beating back of Persia from the shores of Greece, and 
we come upon the half charlatan Empedocles and the 
students of Nature, whom Mr. Benn classes together as the 
“minute” philosophers, to be followed by Protagoras 
and the Sophists, who set up the perfecting of man’s 
nature as the end of philosophy. And so the way was 
left’elear for the great Sophist, Socrates, concerning whom 
Mr. Benn gives forth rather an uncertain sound, alleging 
that his “great philosophical achievement” was “his 
creation of logical method.” But this is in part due to his 
wholesale rejection of the Platonic dialogues as repre¬ 
senting the teaching of Socrates. For Plato himself, 
“the greatest thinker and writer of all time,” Mr. Benn 
reserves all his enthusiasm. He even lends his idol a 
personal beauty with which he has not always been 
credited, and depicts Socrates as tasting “ the sweets of 
a final victory in the ready and rapturous responses of 
this beautiful youth,” and as “ catching a reflex of its 
glory in the light of his half-laughing, half-earnest eyes.” 
His statement of Plato’s aims are best given in his own 
words : 

He from whose name the world has coined an adjective 
to express what is most impracticable and unreal, wag 
through life the most in contact with reality, the most 
practical of all philosophers, differing from his master in 
this, as in other respects, only by the greater reach and 
depth of his views. Purely speculative problems occupy 
a relatively small part of his writings ; and it was perhaps 
only as a means to the moral reformation of mankind that 
he ever studied them at all. He might easily have taken 
refuge from what seemed a hopelessly corrupt world in 
the contemplation of eternal verities or of eternal 
mysteries; but this, as he tells us himself, though a good 
life, was not the best life. The best was to do his part 
towards the redemption of that world by bringing down 
the eternal verities and forcing them on its unwilling 
gaze. His one ambition was to be the happier Aristeides 
the wiser Pericles of an ideal state. 

After this it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Benn should 
be quite fair to Aristotle, whose rejection of paradox 
does not seem to him a virtue; nor to the Stoics and 
Epicureans, whom he passes over with rather brief notice. 
From the study of Neo-Platonism he is debarred by his 
self-imposed limits, although he speaks in terms of admira¬ 
tion of the “ majestic thought ” of Ploteinos. 

In a sketch of such vast extent he would be more than 
human who entirely avoided error, and it would be easy to 
point out instances where Mr. Benn has decided disputed 
points in a way from which many scholars will dissent. 
Nor are we so sure that he is entirely right in the exclusive 
and commanding position which he claims for Greek, and 
specially Ionian, thought. But we are prevented from 


laying further stress upon this by the admiration that we 
feel for the masterly manner in which Mr. Benn has 
accomplished a most difficult task. In a small volume of 
300 pages he presents with an entire absence of pedantry 
the most lucid digest of the earlier Greek philosophy that 
it has yet been our lot to read, and one from which every¬ 
one can derive some benefit. He who knows the Greek 
philosophers only by hearsay will find here a most attractive 
introduction to their study; while to the more advanced 
student the book cannot fail to give much food for 
reflection. 

Turning to Prof. Campbell’s book, we had hopes, at 
the sight of its bulk, that here at last was the classic 
work on the Greek religion which should be for the 
English public what Alfred Maury’s Religions de la Greet 
Antique is for the French. But we were disappointed. The 
book is founded on the author’s Gifford Lectures of 1894-5, 
and contains hardly a single note or reference to the 
materials out of which they were constructed. Moreover, 
though carefully and pleasantly written, it has all the 
besetting sins of the successful lecturer, such as diffuse¬ 
ness, repetition, and the use of quotation for rhetorical 
rather than for dialectical purposes. Prof. Campbell 
expressly disclaims any inquiry into the origins of the 
religion of the Greeks, but starts in effect with Homer, 
going on through Hesiod and what he calls “the 
pantheistic awakening” of the sixth century b.c., to 
the rise of the Mysteries, and, of course, Socrates 
and Plato, that which he has to say about post- 
Platonic writers being so slight that it may safely 
be neglected. The book is eminently readable, and 
compiled with care and judgment, but we think the 
author sometimes takes a too strictly professional view of 
his subject, particularly when he speaks of “the priestly 
caste” in Greece—which, as a matter of fact, did not 
exist—and is apt to confuse religion with ethics. With 
these exceptions, we have read it with pleasure, and 
regret that it remains, as Prof. Campbell acknow¬ 
ledges in his title-page, “ a sketch in outline.” We hope, 
however, that he will some day follow it up by a more 
complete work. 


Mr. Money-Coutts’s Poems. 

The Alhambra , and Other Poems. By F. B. Money-Coutts. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Frankly, we must express some disappointment with Mr. 
Money-Coutts. The bulk of this book has not the quality 
which his first volume warranted us in hoping. Only in 
one or two poems do we find the union of fresh thought 
with closeness of expression, which seems to us his gift at 
the best. One alone seems to us thoroughly representative, 
and that is so wholly admirable that, although it has 
already been quoted in this paper, we make no apology 
for quoting it again. It is called “ The Inquest.” 

Not labour kills us; no. nor joy: 

The incredulity and frown, 

The interference and annoy, 

The small attritions wear us down. 
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The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 

The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 

The common curses of the will— 

These wrap the cerements round our feet. 

And more than all, the look a?kance 
Of loviug souls that cannot gauge 
The numbing touch of circumstance, 

The heavy toll of heritage. 

It is not Death, but Life that slays: 

The night less mountainously lies 
Upon our lids than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities! 

The equal match of thought with weight and dignity 
of utterance in this excellent poem make it difficult to 
understand how Mr. Money-Coutts could write such a lyric 
as the following—and there are but too many like it: 
General Life. 

Here, as if cast by pilfering fays, 

Are scattered Nature’s gems: 

Her olivine, her chrysoprase, 

Her crowns and diadems ! 

Scarce held the Garden God first made 
And gave the man to till, 

. More flowery lawns, more fragrant shade, 

Or birds of sweeter bill! 

Here couches Love ’mid fronded fern; 

Here maidens, venturing in, 

Achieve their liberty to learn 
The sacredness of sin ! 

. The cheap ornament of the first stanza, the undis¬ 
tinguished expression of the second, the general common¬ 
place of the whole are not redeemed by the attempt to 
administer a shock (and a hackneyed shock) in the last 
two lines. Though we care for none of the sonnets greatly, 
it is yet true that meditative compression best suits the 
poet; when he expatiates in the ampler lyric form, we feel 
the lack of strong impulse and emotion. Nevertheless, some 
stanzas of “ Mors, Morituri Te Salutamus ” rise to Mr. 
Coutts’s worthier level, and deserve to be cited. 

Like mariners we sail, of fate unwist, 

With orders sealed and only to be read 
When home has faded in the morning mist, 

And simple faith and innocence are fled! 

Oft we neglect them, being much dismayed 
By phantoms and weird wonders 
That haunt the deep, 

By voices, winds, and thunders, 

Old mariners that cannot pray nor weep, 

And faces of drowned souls that cannot sleep! 

Or else our crew is mutinous, arrayed 
Against us, and the mandate is delayed. 

But when the forces that rebelled 
Are satisfied or quelled ; 

When sails are trimmed to catch the merry wind, 

And billows dance before and foam behind; 

Free, free at last from tumult and distraction 
Of pleasure beckoned and of pain repelled— 

Free from ourselves and disciplined for action— 

We break the seal of Destiny to find 

The bourne or venture for our cruise designed, 

Then, at that very moment, hark ! a cry 
On deck ; and then a silence, as of breath 
Held. In the offing, low against the sky, 

Hoves the black flag. . . . Therefore I hate thee, Death! 


There is here a thought, delivered through an original 
image. Nor, elsewhere, are there lacking nature-poems 
of a certain charm. But, as a whole, Mr. Money-Coutts 
has done, and will do, better work than this volume. 

Tales That Do Not Die. 

Went Irish Folk-Tales. By W. Larminie. (Elliot Stock. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Larminie is a specialist in folklore, but despite that 
fact he has produced a book of fascination for the ordinary 
reader who has imagination enough to accept the improba¬ 
bilities of the folk-story. He has gathered his tales in 
Donegal, Achill, and Connemara, sitting by turf-fires in 
smoky cabins, and winning the reticent Irish peasant to 
open his heart with the key of sheer sympathy. So far 
he has something of the magic of that prince of folk¬ 
lorists, Dr. Douglas Hyde. As for poetry, the mere literal 
rendering of the tales is poetry enough. Nearly all have 
those strange formula; common to the folk-story, which, 
occurring again and again, have the air of chanting; as, 
for example : 

She went then and fitted out a ship, great and gallant, 
till she raised the great sails, speckled, spotted, as long, as 
high as the top of the masts ; and she left not a rop r 
without tearing, an oar without breaking, with the era*, 
iug, creeping creatures, the little beasts, the great beasts of 
the deep sea coming up on the handle and blade of the oar, 
till she let two-thirds of the sail go, and one-third held in 
till the eels were whistling, the froth down and the sand 
above; till she overtook the red wind of March that was 
before her, and the red wind of March that was after her 
did not overtake her; and she was sailing Dine months 
before she came to land. 

The present writer well remembers the fascination of 
these conventions recited in the fire-lit dusk to a circle of 
wondering children. The stories must be common to all 
Ireland, for though the tellers were Wicklow peasants, 
these recitals took place in the county of Dublin. Another 
feature common to the stories is the curious nonsense end¬ 
ings. The Irish folk-story is made up of heroes and 
kings, ghosts and graveyards, giants and talking animals. 
Once in this book it is concerned with Christian beliefs as 
peasants read them; but “The Woman who Went to 
Hell ” must be an almost unique example. There is no 
story here possessing the quite perfect horror of Dr. Hyde’s 
“Teig O’Kane and the Corpse,” but there are horrors 
enough, only lightened for the educated mind by odd 
simplicities and marvels. How old they are, who knows ? 
Mr. Larminie places one no further back than 1870, be¬ 
cause the coward in it is the King of Prussia’s son, and 
Prussia was the enemy in that year of calamity to Prance, 
Ireland being French to the backbone. But most are old, 
out of date, and have a common origin with the folk-tales 
of other people. This, however, is for the specialist. There 
is no ground so gleaned as not to show corn for the 
careful gleaner, and Mr. Larminie’s volume is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of folklore. His labours are 
worthy to be ranked with those of Kennedy, Curtin, and 
Dr. Hyde in our own day. For the folk-stories, having 
been left so long to oral tradition, have at last found a 
band of energetic, scholarly, and enthusiastic gatherers. 
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Notes on New Books. 

Biography. 

If Mr. Henley’s Essay on Bums still rankles, as we 
believe it does, an antidote or lenitive will be found in 
The Memory of Burns (Hodge), a collection of addresses on 
the poet edited by John D. Ross, LL.D. These discourses 
range in date from 1844 to 1897, and in speakers from 
Christopher North and Henry Ward Beecher to Mr.,Lang 
and Lord Rosebery. At the close of Christopher North’s 
eulogy are printed a few remarks by Colonel Burns, the 
poet’s son, who confessed modestly that “ poetic genius is 
not hereditary, and in this case the mantle of Elijah has 
not descended on Elisha.” Lord Rosebery’s two speeches 
were made in one day, one at Dumfries and one at 
Glasgow. Both are warm and eloquent tributes. The 
latter ended: “How shall we judge anyone? How, at 
any rate, shall we judge a giant—great in gifts and great 
in temptation; great in strength and great in weakness ? 
Let us glory in his strength, and be comforted in his 
weakness.” .... 

Two clerical biographies, each concerned with a quiet, 
uneventful, but distinguished career in . the Church, are 
those of Edward Met/rick Goulbum, Dean of Norwich, by 
Mr. Berdmore Compton (Murray), and The Rev. TF. 
Sparrow Simpson, D.D., by Mr. W. J. Sparrow. Simpson 
(Longmans). Both volumes have the merit of being 
short. Goulbum occupied the deanery of Norwich for 
twenty-three years, and was a liberal as well as an efficient 
guardian of the Cathedral. The Bishop (the Hon. John 
Thomas Pelham) and the Dean lived on the north and 
■ south sides of the Cathedral during the whole of this 
period. They never got beyond “My dear Lord” and 
“ My dear Mr. Dean.” Goulbum was a warm-hearted, 
sensitive man, and he would exclaim : “ Oh, that want of 
effusiveness in the good Bishop’s character'!' It is a want, 
and, however much one may esteem a man, it is impossible 
to love him without a little gush.” The book 'gives an 
insight into cathedral-close life, but it is rather tepid 
reading. Mr. W. Sparrow Simpson was librarian Of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for thirty-five years. ' He used to 
say— apropos of interruptions—“-that “ people must really 
want you if they will come up two hundred steps to speak 
to you.” 

We should have liked the Dean of Ely’s monograph on 
Charles Kingsley (“ Victorian Era ” series, Blackie) 
better if parts had been less suggestive of a tract for the 
dissemination of Dr. Stubbs’s views on the “ Christian 
Social Movement,” the “Great Co-operative Movement,” 
&c. Apart from that, Dr. Stubbs has done his agreeable 
task well. Those who have not the Letters and Memorials, 
which must always remain the standard Life, on their book¬ 
shelves, will find here a vigorous, sympathetic account of 
a great personality. The extracts from his books are 
well chosen. They are tonic. Time cannot dim their 
virility, their bustle, their glow, and their splendid 
humanity. 

Travel. 

Everyone has some glimmering knowledge of the suffer¬ 
ings of the Vaudois in the seventeenth century. Milton 
burned that story into English memories. It is now 


revived by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold in The Valley of Light 
(Macmillan), a book of mingled travel and history written 
as a series of letters “ to Sibyl.” This epistolary form is 
not, we think, well sustained. Sibyl’s letters are not 
given, and Mr. Worsfold resorts to the expedient of 
quoting to her her own letters. We read: “ Really, 

Sibyl, you are ungrateful. You write-” and then half 

a page of Sibyl’s ungrateful letter is quoted to herself in 
order that we may understand the reply. This is awkward. 
However, these matters are not of the essence of the book, 
which consists of careful, loving notes on the Piedmontese 
topography and scenery, written in the light of, and with 
constant reference to, the tragedies and martyrdoms of 
early times. Here is a typical passage written at Villar: 

And now, as I sit here, I hear the voices of the congre¬ 
gation gathering ontside. They speak in low tones, and 
bear themselves in a grave, staid manner, as befits the 
descendants of the martyrs; so that it is only now and 
then that I catch a word or hear any stir of movement. 
There is another sound which never ceases. It is the 
murmur of the Pellici, as it flings its waters over the 
rocks or grinds the loose stones along its pebbly bed. A 
fit counterpart, this never-ceasing murmur in the valley, 
to the chain of snowy peaks—the wall of rock where (in 
' the beautiful figure of one of the Vaudois synodal letters) 
the poor, persecuted dove, the Church of the Valleys, was 
driven to make its nest. “We were driven from the 
Roman Church—they drove us forth, we did not fly—like 
the dove which makes its nest in the rocks and in the 
hiding-places of the precipice.” 

A good point about The Valley of Light is that it is illus¬ 
trated from the author’s own pencil sketches. 

In these days of pessimistic warnings about the decline 
of British trade it is good to learn of new markets that are 
ripening. In his book, In the Niger Country (Blackwood), 
Mr. Harold Bindloss emphasises the fact that behind the 
coast colonies of West Africa, with their thundering 
beaches and quaking swamps, there is “a dry land of 
plume-grass, dotted with the small white cattle or checkered 
by fields of grain. The clusters of rickety hovels give 
place to strong walled towns with mosques raised high 
to Allah; and here the camel-trains come in, on the one 
hand, from Morocco and, on the other, from the Nile.” 
Mr. Bindloss takes us to this region by way of the Gold 
Coast, the Niger, and New Benin. His conclusions 
derive special interest from the present negotiations fo^ 
the taking-over of the Niger Company’s territories by the 
British Government. 

All things are double, one against the other, says an old 
Book, and in literature it is au axiom that when one man 
is preparing a particular kind of work, another man is also 
similarly engaged. Mr. Bullen’s Cruise of the Cachalot, 
that curious and informing record of fo’c’s’le life, had only 
just left our hands when there appeared A Shuttle of an 
Empire's Loom, by Mr. Harry Vandervell (Blackwood), also 
the narrative of a hand before the mast on a voyage round 
the world. Mr. Vandervell is, however, more of a 
traveller and gossip than a writer; his book is yams and 
snatches of yams, fo’c’s’le facts and figures, and is not a 
work of art. Indeed, his main object in writing it seems 
to be the desire to see the sailor’s life ameliorated. With 
regard to the fo’c’s’le’s literary tastes, Mr. Vanderyel 
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says that among the hooks brought on board by his com¬ 
panions were Charles Reade, Tennyson, and Carlyle. His 
own contributions were Weyman, Kipling, Whyto-Mel- 
ville, and Lytton. Benevolently disposed shipowners and 
captains might read Mr. Vandervell with profit, and boys 
suffering from the go-fever might find it tonic. 

Criticism:. 

Another of the admirable lectures delivered by Mr. 
Morris from time to time tocraftsmen hasjustbeen published 
in Art and the Beauty of the Earth (Longmans). The discourse 
in question was addressed chiefly to an audience of potters, 
in the Burslem Town Hall in 1881 , and it is an excellent 
example of Mr. Morris’s clear and clean manner and 
honest good sense. This is a typical passage : 

Again, take another museum that we have still left us, 
our country churches. Take note of them, I say, to see 
how art ran through everything; for you must not let the 
name of “ church ” mislead you. In times of real art 
people built their churches in just the same style as their 
houses; “ecclesiastical art” is an invention of the last 
thirty years. Well, I myself am just fresh from an out- 
of-the-way part of the country, near the end of the 
navigable Thames, where, within a radius of five miles, are 
some half-dozen tiny village churches, every one of which 
is a beautiful work of art, with its own individuality. 
These are the works of the Thames-side country bumpkins, 
as you would call ns, nothing grander than that. If the 
same sort of people were to design and build them now 
(since within the last fifty years or so they have lost all the 
old traditions of building, though they clung to them 
longer than most people), they could not build anything 
better than the ordinary little plain Nonconformist chapels 
that one sees scattered about new neighbourhoods. That 
is what they correspond with, not an architect-designed 
new Gothic church. The more you study archseology the 
more certain you will become that I am right in this, and 
that what we have left us of earlier art was made by 
unhelped people. 

It maybe doubted, perhaps, whether the phrase “ unhelped 
people ’’ quite expresses the situation; even in those days an 
architect was necessary, even if he bore another name— 
but that was one of Mr. Morris’s pleasant exaggerations. 
The book is printed with the author’s own golden type. 

Certain Americans seem to have taken the shy recluse 
of Woodbridge under their patronage more completely 
even than the Omar Khayyam Club ; and the Caxton Club 
of Chicago have been holding an exhibition of first editions 
of his writings and Fitziana generally. The little pamphlet 
before us, entitled Edward FitzGerald: Chronological List 
of Sis Books, (Chicago: Caxton Club), served as a 
catalogue of the exhibits, and, for those not yet initiated, 
as an introduction to the man set apart for honour. It 
proves at any rate that English collectors of FitzGerald 
literature have permitted much interesting material to 
cross the Atlantic. 

Theological. 

A book that may be expected to appeal to a wide circle 
of readers is I)r. Fairbairn’s Catholicism : Roman and 
Anglican (Hodder & Stoughton). The distinguished 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, approaches a 
group of burning questions from the vantage-ground of a 
privileged outsider; and to students of the Oxford Move¬ 


ment and its sequel these essays, republished from the 
Contemporary, are of first-rate interest. The interest of the 
author was roused first by Newman’s Apologia-, and the 
part played in the development of the latter by his innate 
tendency to scepticism is the subject of a group of im¬ 
portant papers. Jowett, Hatch, the Cambridge critics, 
and Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, are among the 
other subjects treated by Dr. Fairbairn. 

An Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te Deum (Methuen) 
is designed by its author, the Rev. A. E. Burn, for the use 
of students reading for the Cambridge Theological Tripos. 
Mr. Bum has advisedly discarded the endeavour to decipher 
the history of the Christian Symbol backwards, in favour 
of the straightforward reading of that history in the light 
of a theory. “ I will venture [he writes] to begin from the 
beginning, passing from the evidence of the New Testament 
down to the final and polished forms of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, hoping by resolved restraint of language 
and imagination to commend my theory of their growth.” 

With Mr. Bum’s book is by no means to be confused 
The Christian Creed: its Origin and Signification, by C. W. 
Leadbeater (Theosophical Publishing Society). Mr. Lead- 
beater is not hide-bound by critical traditions. He is 
in a position to assure us, on clairvoyant authority, that 
for IHSOYNXmTON (Jesus Christ) we should read 
IHTPONAPI2TON (the chiefest healer); and that'Pontius 
Pilate is a corruption of irovros iriXyroi, which “ simply 
means a compressed or densified sea—by no means a bad 
description of the lower part of the astral plane.” These 
variunts (we agree with the author) will receive more 
serious attention from scholars “ when some explorer on 
the physical plane discovers a manuscript containing them.” 


Verse. 

To anyone wanting a tremendous revolutionary work 
we can recommend Umbra Cali (New Century Press), by 
Compton Reade. The author, in somewhat lurid verse, 
unfolds a new system of philosophy. We do not pretend 
to have read it all. We tried, but were fascinated by 
this couplet: 

Here our ideas diverge. Let me say rather, 

I am no separate soul. I am my father. 

The italics are Mr. Reade’s. 

Mr. F. J. Chapman, the author of A Drama of Two Lives 
(Kegan Paul), is a Canadian, but he has come to the old 
country for his influences : 

Trust it not, the wild, treacherous gladness— 

The twin hounds of Passion and Pain 
Are swift to arise. In their madness 
They rend, and they rest not again ! 

The day-dream is sweet in the dreaming, 

But dreamless the night’s dull despair, 

When the voice, and the touch, and the gleaming 
Have lined thee, and left thee—ah I where ? 

There is no doubt as to the origin of that strain. Else¬ 
where Mr. Chapman essays a conclusion to Chrislabel in 
the original metre; which proves him to have courage. 
The most individual thing in the book is a comic bioloquial 
ballad. Mr. Chapman has fluency and considerable 
command of rhyme, and his book is quite a pleasant one.' 
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Miscellaneous and New Editions. 

The first sentence of The Merry Gee - Gee, by J. G. Lyall 
(F. V. White & Co.), is sufficiently expressive : “ Return¬ 
ing home from Newmarket the other evening after a 
particularly unsuccessful week, and being in an extra- 
contemplative mood, the thought recurred to me, as it had 
so often done before, that I would, by one vehement 
resolve—a real copper-bottomed, armour-plated, life-and- 
death resolution—bind myself never to back another horse 
in a race.” This negative resolve was quickly followed 
by a positive one to write a book on the merry gee-gee, 
and “ how to breed, break, and ride him for’ard away ” ; 
also on “ the noble art of backing winners on the Turf.” 
These informing and candid pages are the result. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have issued a new edition 
of William Carleton’s romance, The Black Prophet. This, 
it will be remembered, is a tale of the Irish famine of 
18-47— 1; Black’47.” Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue contributes 
an appreciation of Garleton, in which he describes this 
novel as “a genuine story of 1 hard times’ in Ireland, by 
one who is admittedly supreme over all delineators of 
Irish life and character.” 

We have also received the third volume of Messrs. Bell’s 
new edition of The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., and the 
seventh volume of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of Richard 
Wagner’s Prose Works. 


Fiction. 

Ashes of Empire. By R. W. Chambers. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

In The King in Yellow Mr. Chambers showed a remarkable 
power to depict the terrible and the abnormal. Eccen¬ 
tricity, madness, murder, struggles to the death of indi¬ 
viduals and states, the attitude of men and women in times 
of stir and strife—these are the things that attract him. 
He brings to their portrayal a gift of narrative, picturesque 
expression, and a vivid, if somewhat rough, insight into 
character that removes him from the ranks of those who 
strive to conceal weakness of characterisation in a plethora 
of incident. 

The story of Ashes of Empire passes mainly in Paris, in 
the terrible year 1870, and deals with the adventures of 
two American war correspondents, and their love affairs. 
History and romance are ingeniously blended; and if we 
are not always able to agree with Mr. Chambers in his 
presentment of the men of that period, his staccato pen 
pictures are, at least, good reading. The reference to 
Renan in the concluding lines of the paragraph we quote 
is not only unkind, but also unjust: 

The courage and splendid fonitude that brightened the 
gloom of the year of punishment, the terrible chastise¬ 
ment of a guilty nation, was displayed by the army and 
the people; the leaders, the politicians, the men in high 
places, the Government, must look elsewhere for eulogy. 
Thiers, agitated by senile convulsions; Gambetta, bawling 
nonsense; Rochefort, brilliant and useless as a will-o’-the- 
wisp (and as easy to catch); Favre, self-effacing, patriotic, 
and unequal to his task; Trochu, sombre, fervidly good, 
living amid hallucinations, a monument of martyred inde¬ 
cision— will some historian, or writer of fiction (whichever 
you please), be pleased to gild the letters of those great 


names ? And, while the romancer, or historian, is about 
it, let him regild the name of Renan as he sits feeding him¬ 
self at Tortoni’s in the starving city, splitting platitudes 
with De Goncourt. He preaches universal brotherhood; 
he is on good terms with humanity. Incidentally he talks 
much and familiarly about our Saviour, and eats, eats, 
always eats. 

There are many excellent passages of description scat¬ 
tered through the volume. The story of the ghastly 
mismanagement of the sortie to Le Bourget is vivid, and 
carries the reader breathlessly along. The observation, or 
rather the realisation of things seen with the mind’s eye, is 
often keen and sure. For example : 

Olf they clattered in the teeth of the storm, the crimson 
pennon of the orderly's lance cracking like a wet whip¬ 
lash in the wind. 

Mr. Chambers is not for those who prefer their fiction 
to amble gently through the gray scenes of everyday life ; 
but if you like a galloping narrative, of war, love, and 
heroism, deftly touched in upon an historical background, 
and are willing to let an author have his head in the 
matter of opinions, read Ashes of Empire. 


The Optimist. By Herbert Morrah. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

The Faithful City was not a good novel, but it aroused 
hopes of Mr. Morrah, which are dashed by The Optimist. 
Here you have neither masterly treatment nor any evidence 
that the writer has gathered together sufficient material 
from life to justify him in rushing into print at all. The 
book displays little observation and little thought. Its 
psychology is a shallow thing. The plot is full of digres¬ 
sions that merely serve to give a general scrappy and 
spotty effect. Most of the characters never were on sea or 
land; also, there are too many of them. And the most 
nebulous of all is the mild old parson whose temperament 
gives a title to the book. Mr. Morrah lacks humour. 
On the other hand, he can write fairly well, in an unevent¬ 
ful, uninspired way. 


The Gospel Writ in Steel. By Arthur Paterson. 

(Innes. 6s.) 

Mr. Paterson, like Mr. Stephen Crane, goes for his local 
colour to the American War of Secession; but, unlike 
Mr. Crane, he is less in quest of impressions than of melo¬ 
drama. Of this he finds plenty. The hero, John Burlet- 
son, is a wonderful young man. He stays at home from 
the war for the sake of his widowed mother. Then, for 
the sake of the girl he loves, he joins Sherman’s army as 
a courier, in the hope of rescuing his more fortunate rival 
from a rebel prison. He not only does this, but proves 
himself a military genius, and wins the personal thanks of 
Abraham Lincoln for his services; and, in the end, the 
fortunate rival handsomely gives him up the girl. John 
Burletson’s military adventures seem to us, who know 
nothing of war, wildly improbable; but they are undeni¬ 
ably exciting reading. The sentimental parts of the book, 
on the other hand, fail altogether either to convince or 
interest us. 
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Notes on Novels. 

\_These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Glamour of the Impossible. By Cosmo Hamilton. 

The author calls this an “ improbability.” He also dedicates 
it to the heroine. The heroine is Mabel Jefferies, who, having 
lost her own heart to a fashionable artist, captures the affec¬ 
tions of the seven pupils of an Army coach, and, unknown to 
each other, plays with them very cleverly. In the end she 
turns them all adrift. A flippant, amusing trifle. Mabel’s 
mother was the kind of woman “ who spends two hours every 
morning in the meat department of the Army and Navy 
Stores.” (Chatto & Windus. 3s. fid.) 

A Brace of Yarns. By W. Braunston Jones. 

The yarns are: “ Jack’s Luck,” which tells of wrongful 
imprisonment in San Francisco and a conspiracy of villainy 
against an honest British tar; and “A Strange Survival,” a 
love story with a happy ending. They are both written with 
spirit; but persons who dislike the historic present will dislike 
the latter. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

The Pride of Life. By Sir William Maqnay, Bart. 

A rather old-fashioned story of modem life. Says the hero, 
Mortimer Piers Fitzpiers, eleventh Earl of Arrandale, in the 
beginning of the book: “ I intend to see a little more of the 
wicked world before I settle down. Cakes and ale, or rather 
Perrier-Jouet and Bocks, first, and then virtue.” He does so 
before the volume closes, as every practised novel-reader may 
feel assured. Sir William Magnay is faithful to convention. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Some Fantasies of Fate. By M. W. Welbore. 

Mr. Welbore, whose name is fortunately not prophetic, in at 
least three of his stories sets out to make the flesh creep. One 
tells of the Boa Cabella, the most terrible of snakes. Another 
is of a ghost. Another is of a victim of the gods and the 
sufferings to which they put him. The author has not skill 
enough to make his tales anything but yarns, yet as yarns they 
are well told. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Rupert Armstrong. By O. Shakespeare. 

This is a history of odd people. The narrator is Agatha 
Armstrong. Rupert’s daughter; and Rupert is an artist who 
began his career by painting good pictures, and at the time of 
the story is painting only popular ones. There are many 
artists like him. The book is a presentation of his character, 
vaguely but delicately done. (Harpers. 6s.) 

Philip Helmorb, Priest. By K. A. Howarth. 

By the rules of modem fiction a man named Philip Helmore 
must be a priest, and ought by right to have doubts and die a 
saint. It is so in this book. On the first page Philip Helmore 
remarks, “ It is true. I am seriously determined on taking 
Holy Orders. Seems damned funny, doesn’t it ? ” He then 
passes onward to seriousness and unselfish labour, and is killed 
in a street row in attempting to protect a woman. Another 
character is named Coryn Tremayne. (Downey. 6s.) 

The Countess Tekla. By Robert Barr. 

A mediaeval romance of love and battle, by the author of 
The Mutable Many, and other novels of modern life and sensation. 
Mr. Barr’s hero is the Emperor Rodolph, who is set down 
somewhere about the twelfth century ; but we are spared 
archaic talk. The story, which is brisk and exciting, tells how 
the lovely Countess Tekla became the Empress Tekla. The 
pages ring with the twang of bow-strings and the blows of 
axes; and there is enough of treachery and intrigue to satisfy 
the most exacting reader. (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Sound of a Voice that is Still. By A. Campbell. 

Another romance of the supernatural. The narrator, after 
many years in Australia, returns to the family home in Scot¬ 
land, and straightway acquires the gift of mingling with the 
dead in their occupation and talk. He then meets his 
ancestors, and learns from them the rules of life beyond the 
grave, all of which are explained here at some length. It is 
a wild, but not uncanny, book; indeed, if Mr. Campbell is to 
be believed, the spookish existence is a wofully humdrum 
business. (Red way. 6s.) 

Tiie Love Story of Margaret 

Wynne. By Adeline Sergeant. 

The hero of this novel is named Bayard, and he models his 
life on Mr. Henley’s lines: 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll; 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 

To our mind, however, Jasper cuts 'rather a poor figure in 
the early stages of the story; there is too much “repressed 
suffering ” about him; and we are inclined to agree with Sir 
Jasper Lestrange, his tyrannical father, that “no man of 
spirit would put up with what he bears.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 

The Day of Temptation. By William Le Queue. 

The frontispiece of this novel gives us a well-arranged 
struggle in a cosy room. A lady is lying on the carpet, and a 
butler is seizing a military looking gentleman, with the re¬ 
mark: “I won’t see a woman murdered in that cowardly 
manner, even if you are' my master.” Mr. Le Queux’s chapter 
headings are, as usual, concentrated drama. We have : “ Her 
Ladyship’s Secret,” “ Silence is Best,” “ A Secret Despatch,” 
“ By Stealth,” “ I Bear Witness,” &o. Ten pages of press 
notices of Mr. Le Queux’s other novels bear witness to his 
fertility of invention. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

Harry Ingleby, Surgeon. By Frederic J. Webb. 

This novel is compounded of medical student life, Irish wit 
and humour, football, and love-making; and it is written in 
high spirits. We open the book at “ The Lay of the Unfor¬ 
tunate Medical Man,” and read : 

Oh I was a medical student, 

And, being uncommonly prudent, 

In time became a qualified medical man ; 

And I got my name emblazoned 
On a door and lamp adjacent, 

And says I, “ I’ll help the public all I can.” 

The ensuing sixteen stanzas are concerned with the comical 
encounters which the young doctor had with his first patients. 
A very bright novel. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Sentimental Maria. By John Strange Winter. 

Eight short stories by the author of Bootle's Baby. (F. V. 
White. Is.) 


The Ascetic. 

The narrow, thorny path he trod. 

“ Enter into My joy,” said God. 

The sad ascetic shook his head; 

“ I’ve lost all taste for joy,” he said. 

From “ At Dawn and Dusk,” by Victor J. Daley. 
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The Art of Mark Rutherford. 

Why are the novels of Mark Rutherford like none others 
that we know ? Why do we place them on the same shelf 
as Spinoza’s Ethic, and refer to them a good deal oftener ? 
Because they are informed with a wisdom austere and 
sweet, a magnetic sympathy, an altruism which rejoices in 
contact with life. Because without them the blacks and 
duns of life remain for us untranslated, affronting the eye 
with mere dowdiness. In these stories, unmoulded by plot 
and ungilded by epigram, there is yet a fine symmetry and 
a flashing insight. Every sentence is perfectly clear, and 
this clarity extends to the exhibition of character and land¬ 
scape, the working out of the incidents and the effect of 
the whole. Moreover, the clearness is a natural clearness 
—it does not mean deprivation of atmosphere, sentiment, 
eloquence; but it means that there is no “ negligible 
quantity ” in the novels, it means that a selective instinct 
of a high order has assisted at their production. Observers 
of character know that the cliche of custom lies so strongly 
on individuals that it is only in one action out of twenty 
that the average man expresses his own idiosyncrasy in a 
recognisable form. Mark Rutherford’s novels evince the 
talent that recognises the typical action, and so is able to 
present the type. When Zachariah, in The Revolution in 
Tanner's Lane, under stress of emotion informs his guests 
that unless they believe God’s Word they are lost, his wife 
says: “ My dear, will you take any more tea ? . . . Major 
Maitland, may I give you some more tea?” Nothing 
could repel us more effectually from the chilling nature of 
this ordinary woman. Mr. Hexton, of whom a similar 
anecdote is told in The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
is a being of the same stamp. He did not beat his wife; 
but he told her to take her books down from the shelf in 
her sitting-room because they were shabby, and “ he wanted 
a stuffed dog there.” Mrs. Jane Coleman and Mr. Hexton 
are depredators, the most formidable of the non-criminal 
community. It is a class against which Mark Rutherford 
is spedally qualified to direct his deadly camera. Mr. 


Furze, the ironmonger, belongs to it. He gets a young 
man—whose benefaotor he regards himself—to write diffi¬ 
cult letters with whioh he is incompetent to deal. “ Ten 
minutes after the letters were posted [he] was perfectly 
convinced that he had foreseen the necessity of each one— 
that he had personally and thoroughly controlled the whole 
day’s operations, and that Tom had performed the duties 
of a merely menial clerk.” As an illustration of the pathos 
of the depreciated, nothing can be finer than Baruch 
Cohen’s experience when, in a moment of supreme danger, 
he sees his son Benjamin—once so devoted to him—leave 
him to his fate in order to rescue his sweetheart. As an 
illustration of the pathos of the depredator nothing more 
beautiful can be found than the story of Miriam, whom the 
stars and the dawn taught to love her husband. 

In the provincial world of shopkeepers, the industrial 
and “ dissenting ” world to which Mark Rutberford intro- 



“ MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


duces us, the depreciator is, it must be understood, only 
one of many subsidiary types, each presented with memor¬ 
able distinctness, though it be for only a few minutes. 
Generous and sympathetic people are not rare. Witness 
Theresa Wollaston (a true comforter), M'Kay (the Drury- 
lane philanthropist), Mrs. Caffyn (who gave a rector a 
lesson in charity), and Mrs. Joll, to name no more. Mrs. 
Joll stands before us in a portrait whioh no canter—and 
which of us has not canted at some time in his life ?— 
can contemplate without wincing. She was 


a rude, stout, hard person . . . fond of her beer, rather 
grimy, given to quarrel a little with her husband, could 
use strong language at times, and was utterly unintelli¬ 
gent so far as book learning went. Nevertheless ... in 
her there was the one thing needful—the one thing which, 
if ever there is to be a Judgment Day, will put her on the 
right hand; when all sorts of scientific people, religious 
people, students of poetry, people with exquisite emotions, 
will go on the left, and be damned everlastingly. 
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Although they afford a unique exhibition of the types 
to be met with in “ dissenting circles,” and show a 
reverent regard for, and a deep knowledge of, the 
Scriptures, it were vain to seek in the novels a specific 
announcement of religious faith. It is not for Mark 
Rutherford to depreciate the value of pure living and the 
pursuit of noble purposes by giving them letters of credit 
on a divine exchequer. “ Virtue,” says Spinoza, “ is to 
be desired for its own sake; nor is there anything more 
excellent or more useful to us than virtue, for the sake of 
which virtue ought to be desired.” Integrity of the 
loftiest kind is the rilling passion of Mark Rutherford’s 
eponymous heroines, of the before-mentioned Zachariah 
and of himself. Note his career: he breaks his engage¬ 
ment with Ellen because he doubts his own love; he 
relinquishes his Independent pastorate because his hetero¬ 
doxy brings him into conflict with his flock; he resigns 
his appointment as preacher to a Unitarian chapel because 
“ the desire for something like sympathy and love abso¬ 
lutely devoured” him ; he tasted the bitterness of poverty 
and semi-serfdom, but he saw “the Kingdom of God 
through a little child ”; and not too late in his gray and 
weary life recognised the authentic voice of love in his 
own heart, and found it Ellen’s voice after all. 

Mark Rutherford was “ delivered ” ; but Death was not 
the deliverer, though Death came while his tyrant was 
apparently dominant. He had learned to command the 
depths of himself, to pay, not with blood, but the Gethse- 
mane sweat exacted of him who would save even himself, 
for the truth that was wider than creeds, richer than 
explanations, being, as it were, both light and ultimate 
peace. Zachariah, the Calvinist, a “ friend of the people,” 
sentenced to imprisonment for complicity in that most sadly 
comic of failures the march of the Blanketeera in 1817, is 
led straight by loyalty to an indefinite future in America. 
“It is not known” — wrote the only authority on that 
subject to the writer of this article—“ and most probably 
never will be known, what became of Zachariah and 
Pauline.” This we know: they were arrows—bound to 
go straight. Zachariah’s first wife was an incidental 
victim to the imperious command of his loyalty. We feel 
him so dutiful that it is natural not to be detained either 
in his Cimmerian dark of captivity or in his Elysian field 
of second marriage. We enter and are dismissed from 
both in half a page. As with the heroes, so with the 
heroines. In Catharine Furze and Clara Hopgood, a fixity 
of intention towards a free and pure spiritual life is as 
evident as in Mark Rutherford. To my mind nothing 
in literature is more touching than the relations between 
Catharine and the Rev. Theophilus Cardew and his wife. 
Here we have passion awakening in a girl of heroic 
honesty for a man of less indelible nobleness. We see 
a divine interposition in the girl’s favour, one of those acci¬ 
dents more subtle than miracles, and the man is withdrawn 
from her ere he has wronged by some perfidy of anarchic 
love the warm-hearted woman wedded to him, whose 
commonplace echo of himself he disdains. It is not more 
strange than credible—such is the novelist’s persuasive¬ 
ness—that, in their love for each other, Catharine and the 
clergyman were both saved: she taught him, by one of 
those revelations that come to us when the great gray cliff 


holds us up above and against the surging sea of our 
desires, to love his wife and to bear with her, and to be 
simple in his teaching. Over Clara Hopgood the public 
that speaks of books as “edifying” or “unedifying” 
has loudly mourned. What a departure! What dangerous, 
if not wicked counsel! Why ? Because Madge Hopgood 
is a seduced girl who refuses to marry the father of her 
child on the ground that she no longer loves him. Madge’s 
sensual error is presented with an economy of circumstan¬ 
tial evidence which should satisfy the sensitiveness of all 
ordinary people. Surprise at the view of marriage put 
forward is unintelligent. It embodies Miss Arbour’s ener¬ 
getic advice to Mark Rutherford, and that principle of 
sincerity to oneself and others which influenced his own 
conduct. It is noteworthy that the book is called after the 
elder sister, “ Clara Hopgood.” Clara deliberately stood 
aside at the crucial moment, that the man whom she loved 
and who loved her might transfer his love to her em¬ 
barrassed sister. He did so, knowing her history, and his 
name was Baruch, Spinoza’s Jewish name. Clara we leave 
in Italy, dead in Mazzini’s cause, her name living on her 
niece’s lips. With such fine delicacy does Mark Ruther¬ 
ford subordinate the iconoclastic to the heroic. While a 
scandalised section of his readers are wrangling over 
Madge with enthusiastic “ Individualists ” the novelist 
is thinking all the time of Clara. 

There are other imaginative writings by Mark Ruther¬ 
ford. An apology for Saul, supposed to emanate from 
Rizpah, is a wonderful tour de force. “ David turned 
everything into songs ”—how powerful is the sneer!— 
“ my lord never sang nor danced, nor played; it was as 
much as he could do if he smiled.” In this and other 
theological writings we perceive the strength of the born 
novelist as much as in the novels. For, after all, it is the 
faculty of adoption that separates the man of imagination 
from the mere parrot-perceiver. Not that the mere 
parrot-perceiver were not great in comparison with the 
numbers of cleverish novelists who falsify or neglect real 
happenings to chime with a gross optimism, for at least he 
is a reporter of facts. But in Mark Rutherford’s novels 
we have much more, we have the submission of facts to 
the irresistible movement of souls determined on upright¬ 
ness and sincere in strife The trumpet of this world is 
not needed to confirm the imperfect, but authentic, felicity 
they ascribe to two or three, and would be an impertinence 
in that dark labour-world of which the fullest and most 
documentary of them — their putative author’s own 
narratives—gives us such harrowing glimpses. To accept 
the light in the novels and reject the shadows, on the 
ground of progress made since the epoch of which they 
treat, were vain. The millernium is still Himalayan in 
its aloofness. The “ Thing' is no more; and demon¬ 
strators are not fired upon. But, with multitudes of pin¬ 
pricks and little agonies long drawn out, the strife 
between superciliousness and philanthropy, capital and 
labour, sect and sanctity, still goes on. Some of the 
blacks are now gray, but till the grays vanish before the 
theophany of paramount day Mark Rutherford’s lantern 
will be a helpful guide. 

C. 
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Toplady as Literature. 

The most touching moment of the black pageant of Mr. 
Gladstone’s funeral, a moment which still vibrates in the 
memory of those who were present, was when choir and 
congregation sang the plaintive “ Rock of Ages ” in the 
statesman’s own Latin translation — “ Jesu, pro me 
perforatus.” In that hour it did not matter that its 
Latinity had been questioned, or that paraphrase had 
perhaps been carried to extremes. The unveiling on Friday 
week in the Devonshire Church of Broad Heinbury of a 
mural memorial to Augustus Toplady, the author of the 
most famous example of devotional poetry in English, 
reminds one, indeed, that the constant attitude of most 
minds towards hymns is that of the congregation at 
Westminster on that historic day. It is not critical. 
Many people, indeed, seem quite as ready to accept some 
dreadful doggerel or some silly jingle with the same 
favour as the “ Adeste fideles ” or “ For all the Saints.” 
Toplady, happily, is beyond criticism in so far as he is 
revealed to us in “ Rock of Ages.” No hymn of English 
origin has been more widely used by every denomination, 
outside the Roman Church—which stands alone in reject¬ 
ing the doctrine of free-trade in hymns, and even discards 
the “ Lead, kindly Light,” of its own great son. Toplady 
wrote at least a score of hymns, to say nothing of those 
which have been attributed to him with insufficient 
warrant; but, although there are others still in the books, 
thiB one alone has lived. It is not surprising that it 
should be so, since “ Rock of Ages ” combines in itself all 
the essential requisites of devotional poetry. Its very 
conception is poetical; fervent piety burns in every line ; 
in its utter abandonment of self it is suited to all varieties 
of Christianity; its exquisite simplicity commends it to the 
least cultured mind. Its plain unmystical directness has 
had much to do with its popularity, alike with great 
minds and with small. We find versions of it in most 
languages, and there are six or seven in Latin, the most 
familiar of them being, of course, the “Jesu, pro me 
perforatus,” which Mr. Gladstone wrote when he was no 
older than Toplady was when he composed it. 

The career of the distinguished Vicar of Broad Hem- 
bury is a terrible example of the futility of theological 
controversy. Much of his short life—he died at thirty- 
eight—was devoted to the intemperate advocacy of militant 
Calvinism, when he might have been adorning the English 
hymnary with the literature it still so sorely needs. The 
days in which he lived—he was born in 1740 and died 
in 1778—were full of hot disputation upon matters of faith 
and dogma, and Toplady, who had begun by being an 
admirer of Wesley, was not long in resenting the vivifying 
impulses which that great man was giving to practical 
religion. The founder of Methodism was himself a man 
of his hands when it came to fighting with the carnal 
weapons of the pamphleteer, but he was a mild controver¬ 
sialist beside his opponent, and it is difficult, indeed, to 
recognise the author of “Rock of Ages” in the extra¬ 
ordinary virulence with which he attacked those who were 
so unlucky as not to agree with him. Estimable as he was 
in private life, the saving grace of charity did not dis¬ 
tinguish his printed utterances. Calvin himself spoke 


charitably of Luther, even under provocation ; but it was 
reserved to Toplady to say of Wesley that his “ satanic 
guilt” was equalled only by his “satanic shamelessness.” 
Wesley retorted by declining to “fight with chimney¬ 
sweepers,” and his antagonist took his revenge by calling 
him “an old fox, tarred and feathered,” and by proving 
him to be a not very reprehensible plagiarist from Dr. 
Johnson. Such were the “apostolic blows and knocks” 
of the days when people still discussed election, reproba¬ 
tion, predestination, and the rest, as grimly as though they 
mattered. 


Isa Blagden. 

Isa Blagdex, who is mentioned in the current Quarterly 
article on “ Some Women Poets,” and about whom 
curiosity has been expressed, is entitled to remembrance. 
For years she was the centre of English society in Florence. 
Her cultured tastes and kindly disposition attracted many 
notable persons to her villa on Bellosguardo. She dabbled 
both in poetry and fiction; and not long after her death, 
in 1872, her poems were issued in a modest brown- 
covered volume, with prefatory memoir by Mr. Alfred 
Austin. The following sonnet is a favourable example 
of her muse: 

Sorrow. 

If trampled grass gives perfume; if the bowl 
Must be well broken ere the wine can flow ; 

From the abysses of this storm-tossed soul, 

From this my destiny’s last mortal blow, 

From sobs, and sighs, and agonies of tears, 

From tortured life, and happiness forborne, 

The utter ruin of my youth’s lost years, 

And from the bitter present’s strife forlorn, 

The future’s terror and the past’s despair; 

And from this crushed and grief-wrung heart I dare 
To call on Thee, O God! Let others bring 
Their love, obedience, faith, as offering : 

I lay my sorrows prostrate at Thy feet, 

Avenging God ! to Thee bruised flowers are sweet. 

But it is Miss Blagden’s intimate connexion with the 
Brownings that will keep her name fresh for many years. 
It was at her house in Lucca that the late Lord Lytton fell 
ill in 1857, and Robert Browning shared in the nursing to 
such an extent that Mrs. Browning protested against her 
husband thus trifling with his health. Miss Blagden’s asso¬ 
ciation with Mrs. Browning was close and long, and when 
the crushing sorrow of his wife’s death fell on Robert 
Browning she it was who rendered him the greatest help. 
She took immediate charge of his boy ; under her roof the 
poet lived while the sad duties connected with his wife’s 
burial still kept him in Florence; and she accompanied 
him and his motherless child to Paris on their departure 
from the scene of mourning. Mrs. Orr thus writes of 
Robert Browning when at Miss Blagden’s house for the 
few weeks after Mrs. Browning’s death: “ He at least 
gave her [Miss Blagden] cause to deny what has been so 
often affirmed, that great griefs are necessarily silent. 
She always spoke of this period as her ‘ apocalyptic 
month,’ so deeply poetic were the ravings which alternated 
with the simple human cry of the desolate heart, ‘ I want 
her, I want her ! ’ ” 
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To Miss Blagden, “perfect in all kindness to me,” 
Browning wrote the affecting letter concerning his wife’s 
provisional disinterment at Florence, consequent on the 
placing of the monument designed by Leighton, and, to 
her death, a delightful and affectionate correspondence 
was maintained between them. One extract—a tribute 
to his wife—from Browning’s letters to Miss Blagden 
ought not surely to be forgotten: “ But no, dearest 
Isa. The simple truth is that she was the poet and I 
the clever person by comparison—remember her limited 
experience of all kinds, and what she made of it. Bemem- 
ber, on the other hand, how my uninterrupted health and 
strength and practice with the world have helped me. . . .” 


Things Seen. 

A Lesson. 

I had been where bitter things had been spoken of the 
Church of England ; where passion had run riot, and 
the hissed words “treacheries” and “traitors” had been 
frequent as “ love ” and “ forgiveness ” in a sermon. 
When I reached home I picked up the thousandth 
number of Blackwood's Magazine , and I said: “ Good ! 
here is something that will distract my mind from the 
bickerings of this flock, who cannot hear their Shep¬ 
herd’s voice for their own shrieking.” But the maga¬ 
zine opened on p. 437, and there I read that one bishop 
had remarked that the difficulty was caused by ecclesi¬ 
astical marauders; another, that they had to contend with 
secret societies; a third (an archbishop, this), that there 
were men in the Church of England false to their engage¬ 
ments. Then I flung the magazine aside, and went out 
into the streets, for it was a fine night of stars, and up 
there was law and harmony, and love too, perhaps. And 
I walked past the Abbey, till I came to a great open 
place, and in the midst of this place was the shell of an 
enormous building that dwarfed the neighbourhood. 
Then I stopped a wayfarer, and said to him: “ What 
is that black thing that looms so bravely skyward ? ” He 
gazed up at the towering walls—so quiet—that seemed 
to challenge the strength of the still night sky that 
arched London, and answered : *‘ It’s the new Boman 
Catholic Cathedral.” 


Glamour. 

It was the midday luncheon hour, and one of the many 
refreshment rooms in the Strand was filling rapidly. The 
oblong marble-topped tables became more and more con¬ 
gested. Each takes four comfortably, and at mine there 
was still a vacancy. An oldish man sat facing me poring 
over a book as he ate. Next him was the empty chair. 
It was taken by a youth who ordered a pork pie and a 
glass of lemonade. My opposite neighbour was by now 
well through his repast, but remained dallying with the 
printed pages. He was entirely unmoved by the rattling 
of plates and the strident commands passing between 
customers and waitress. 

The advent of the pork pie roused him momentarily, 


but he returned to his reading, presumably to finish the 
chapter. By that time the youth had forgotten all but the 
sullen delicacy before him. 

The stranger rose, and for a brief space hesitated, 
waiting for some action on the part of the lad. It did not 
come. Then, in a perfectly grave and composed manner, 
he said: “I am sorry that I must disturb the symmetry of 
your meal.” The youth moved aside to enable him to slip 
past. I managed to catch the title of the volume responsible 
for the older man’s absorption. It was Euphues, by John 
Ly!y. 


The Grief of Parting. 

The man leaned right into the railway carriage. There 
was positive anguish in his drawn face. The lady inside 
was very pretty and beautifully dressed ; her softnesses of 
complexion and hair, of lace and filmy material, triumphed 
in the searching glare of the electric light, which showed 
the rich luxury of every detail of her costume. She 
smiled with a pretty, regretful tenderness as she replied- 
lightly to his earnest words. He looked at her as if he 
could never look long enough, as if her face held for 
him the whole meaning of life. As the train began to 
move, his fingers fell passionately on the ungloved hand 
resting on the window ledge, then instinctively he sprang 
back, raised his hat, and I caught in full light a glimpse 
of his white face. 

Directly the train steamed out of the station the lady 
rose, carefully rolled up her veil, and, quite indifferent to 
my presence, proceeded before the mirror in the carriage 
to dust her face with a dainty pocket handkerchief, and to 
apply to forehead and nose the minutest layer of powder 
with a tiny puff. She patted and arranged her curls, 
drawing them with a hairpin into coquettish position and 
curve, and then, lowering her veil, she sank into the seat 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The fact that a sculptor’s life is nearly always a tragedy 
does not prevent his death from being something of a 
tragedy too. Mr. Harry Bates has died before he had 
time to pause on his upward path to fame. He fought 
like a tiger against the difficulties that beset the career in 
England, and beset, too, the execution of nearly every 
separate commission—stupenduous difficulties they often 
seem. One speaks, of course, of those sculptors only who are 
artists first and everything else afterwards—men like Bates 
and Gilbert and Onslow Ford. Despite his triumphs Bates 
died still a struggler. His great equestrian statue of Lord 
Boberts, with its elaborate base, will be his oWn best 
monument. The thing had but to be seen to make its 
own conquests; but at the end of that Herculean labour 
of production—sufficient in itself, one thinks, to tax the 
strength of a man and to free him from fresh toils for the 
rest of his life—there still remained one last incidental 
despair: where was it to be seen? Its size was such 
that it could not be got inside even the Academy’s hospi¬ 
table halls: hospitable enough to Bates anyway, though 
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he was not as yet numbered among its Associates. It 
happened to be the present writer’s lot to be at hand when 
Bates made his plea to Lord Leighton to be allowed to 
put up the great image of Bobs and his charger in tho 
courtyard of Burlington House. The President was 
paralysed for the moment by the memory of past re¬ 
fusals to others. He began with the formula he had 
often used: “But the courtyard does not belong to the 
Academy, and the Council has no control over it.” The 
eye of Bates was fixed upon him. “ Anyhow, my dear 
Bates,” said the President, softening, “ we have said that 
year after year to bores, and only last year said ‘ no ’ to a 
man with a monster fountain (a very fine fountain it was 
too); so you see the difficulty.” Bates made no such 
weak admission; and before he left he knew he could 
depend on Lord Leighton’s sense of art-comradeship to 
defy the laws of that dearest of all things to the official 
mind—precedent. The 1 ^ighton he left was not the 
President of the Council; he was the brother artist and the 
brother sculptor too. What passed at the Council meeting 
I do not know ; but the statue of Lord Eoberts was there 
to break the sacred and immemorial line of attending 
carriages at the private view day at Burlington House 
before it went to its own predestined position in Calcutta. 


Passing along High-street, Kensington, nearly opposite 
to St. Mary Abbott's, you may see two large bronze 
bas-reliefs in the doorway of a baker’s shop. An idyllic 
beauty, undoubtedly theirs, causes many a pedestrian to 
pause before them. But not all their admirers are aware 
that they are the early work of Harry Bates. 

Among the seventy men called to the Bar the other day, 
a certain proportion probably have no expectation of 
practice. One of them, for instance, is already an officer 
in the army, and two others are doctors. Sharing the 
opinion of a popular general, who is a barrister and a 
doctor as well as a soldier, these new men of law evidently 
think it does a man no harm as a practitioner in his own 
profession to be admitted a member of others as well. 
Approved wearers of wig and gown, they have no more 
intention, probably, of putting higher pressure than 
ever on the practising barrister’s life by a capture 
of briefs than the Prince of Wales has of becoming a 
competitor among surgeons when he is made a Fellow of 
their Boyai College. Of the seventy “ called,” however, 
some, no doubt, will rank among “ chosen ” ones in a 
career in which there are great prizes. These loom large, 
no doubt, to the eyes of some among the newly called. 
“ Gentlemen,” said a bencher once to the young men he 
was admitting, “ the Woolsack is probably nearer to you 
to-day in your own vision than it ever will be again.” 
Which dark saying he enlightened by the parable of a 
man who, walking in hilly country, sees a spire that looks 
near at the first bird’s-eye view, but becomes further and 
further removed as you approach it by devious tracks. 
Still, there are men who do “ arrive ”: some to the Wool¬ 
sack—though the windings of the road may be beginning 
to look more and more interminable to Sir Eichard 
Webster—and others to only lesser goals; for the bencher 
who made the remark just quoted, and, no doubt, made 


it feelingly at the moment, is now the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 


A little estate in Warwickshire, not far from Knowle, 
which was once the property of Lord Byron, has just been 
sold by his grandson, the present Earl of Lovelace. The 
Earl is also Baron Wentworth, but it is a little odd and 
confusing to see the minor title used in the papers this 
week, in an announcement that “ Lord Wentworth is in 
town, and not, as stated, in Monte Carlo.” 


The Eembrandt exhibition at Burlington House has 
beaten the record of attendances at its winter shows. 
This is exactly what ought to be, but it is rather better 
than what many pessimists supposed would be, and the 
people who are perpetually wretched about the decline of 
public taste may roally take heart. It is a fine thought, too, 
that England itself is the possessor of nearly all the 
Eembrandts that are now on exhibition. And England, 
owning such treasure, should know how best to preserve 
it. A great difference may be observed in the degrees of 
care given to the preservation of the pictures, the Duke 
of Westminster, with his glass covers and the evident silk- 
handkerchief dustings periodically given to the surface of 
the canvas, setting an example of care which Lord Spencer 
and some other owners would do well to take to heart. 


Lady Butler, before she sails for the Cape in a fort¬ 
night, hopes to finish a picture she is painting of a charge 
at the Alma. In that charge Lord Wantage, then a young 
lieutenant, carried the English colours with a daring that 
won the Victoria Cross. Those colours have since hung 
in the Wellington Chapel at the Barracks in St. James’s 
Park. The other day they were taken down and brought 
to Lady Butler’s studio, whither also came Lord Wantage, 
who waved the flag once more as he had waved it all 
those years ago : a spectacle by which those who witnessed 
it—Lady Wantage and the artist—could not but be moved. 

The elections of Associates at the Academy, on Tues¬ 
day night, brought up its members from the ends of 
England. Mr. Napier Hemy came all the way from 
Falmouth (“it’s a fine town”) murmuring the name of 
Tuke. The conventional contingent meant to have a 
conventional man, and they had their way with Mr. Cope. 
The election of Mr. Alfred East, who has been an 
insistent ghost at the door of Burlington House, allowed 
several members to breathe freely again, they said ; but it 
was carried by only a single vote. One little irony of the 
evening was that a large number of votes went to Mr. 
Edward Scott, a fine artist who is not always sure of 
being accepted by the selecting committee. 


Mrs. Stanhore Forres has written a book and has 
illustrated it. Legendary stories from the text and the 
accompanying drawings are in colour and will, in colour, be 
reproduced. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Fire of London,” 
which had its private view in Mr. Alfred East’s studio, 
has already been put in its place at the Boyai Exchange, 
and he and his wife start for St. Jean de Luz next week, 
returning to London in time for the Spring exhibitions. 
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Littlemore station, near Oxford, was burnt down on 
Tuesday. At this same Littlemore was started by 
Newman the first monastery of modern Anglicanism, and 
there it was that he was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. On Tuesday, the day of the Littlemore fire, the 
Protestant demonstration was held iu the Albert Hall to 
protest against what is in fact the result of Newman’s 
influence on the Anglican Church. The coincidence among 
any but stalwart Protestants might easily become tinged 
with superstition. 

The following story of the Sirdar, which comes to me 
bearing the authority of a relative of Lord Kitchener, 
illustrates, • more than any, perhaps, his readiness of 
resource, his determination, and his painstaking, far- 
seeing preparedness for events. One evening, as our 
forces neared Khartoum, a Dervish spy was discovered in 
camp and promptly taken to headquarters for examina¬ 
tion. It was a juncture at which information as to the 
enemy’s position and plans was of the highest importance: 
but neither the richest bribes nor the direst threats could 
elicit one word from the prisoner ; he affected to be both 
deaf and dumb. Scarcely was his hearing over—if hearing 
it can be called—when another spy was led in, who 
proved equally obdurate. It was maddening; and in 
“ the good old times ” torture and short shrift would have 
been the fate of these brave gentlemen. As it was, they 
were led away bound, and placed for the night in a well- 
guarded tent. About half an hour later, when all was 
settling down to rest in camp, there was a fresh stir and 
hubbub, and a third spy was dragged in, who, also, 
would reveal nothing, and was finally placed in the tent 
with his fellows. Soon the guards outside heard a 
murmur of voices from within; the dumb spies had found 
their tongues ; but it was impossible to overhear their talk 
distinctly, or to understand it. An hour or more passed. 
Then the door of the tent was thrown open, and the third 
spy appeared and asked to be conducted to headquarters. 
It was the Sirdar, who in disguise had discovered all he 
needed to know '. It seems that Lord Kitchener always 
takes the greatest pains to make himself master of the 
vernacular of any country to which he is sent. He seizes 
every opportunity of talking with the poorer folks, until 
he literally speaks like a native. 

The Book. Market. 

A Provincial Library. 

The statistics of a good lending library are always in¬ 
teresting and often instructive. Take those which have 
just been issued by the Librarian of the Bristol Museum 
Subscription Library. Bristol is a large town, a centre of 
culture, and populous of readers. Its tastes in reading, 
when known,, have a value for publishers and authors, and 
they are set forth with some clearness in the annual report 
which was submitted to the subscribers last week. 

The twelve most popular works in general literature in 
demand during 1898 were as follows ; 

Landor’s In the Forbidden Land. 

Busch’s Bismarck. _ ... ... ..• . 

Memoir of Lord Tennyson. 


Pigou’s Phases of My Life. 

Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum. 

Trotter’s Life of John Nicholson. 

Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, 

Bishop’s Korea and Her Neighbour *. 

Collections and Recollections 

Birrell’s Sir Frank Locku ood. 

Peary’s Northward Over the Great Ice. • 

Kearton’s With Nature and a Camera. 

The twelve most popular works of fiction in this Bristol 
Library in 1898 were : 

Ward’s Helheck of Bannisdale. 

Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau. 

Merriman’s Roden's Corner. 

Merriman’s In Kedar's Tents 

Hope’s Simon Bale. 

Montresor’s At the Cross Roads. 

Stevenson’s St. Ices. 

Twain’s More Tramps Abroad. 

Crawford’s Corleone. 

Weyman’s Shrewsbury. 

Crockett’s Loch in car. 

Kipling’s Bay's Work. 

This Subscription Library was opened in 1894, and it is 
managed in conjunction with the Public Reference Library, 
which is of greater antiquity, and contains 50,000 volumes. 
A century, and less, ago the Reference Library was 
used by Coleridge, Southey, Landor, and Sir Humphry 
Davy. To it, we gather volumes are being continually 
transferred from the Subscription Library, which is 
kept in a state of flux as new books pour through it. 
Last year 1,520 new books, or about two-thirds of the 
total number of volumes now in the Subscription LibraryJ 
were put on the shelves. 

These and other particulars have been furnished to us 
by the librarian, Mr. L. Acland Taylor. 


Correspondence 

The Red Book of the Exchequer. 

Sin,—As the Academy (October 15, 1898) was alone in 
calling attention to the gravity of my “most damaging’’ 
attack on the official edition of the Red Book of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and as it urged the absolute necessity of “a 
complete and well-considered defence,’’ I ask permission 
to make it known, through your widely read columns, 
that an unequivocal judgment has just been pronounced 
upon the matter. The English .Historical Review, through 
the mouth of one of its editors (the Oxford lecturer .in 
Diplomatic), announces that, “ after the most careful con¬ 
sideration ” of my own treatise and the attempted reply to 
it, he must withdraw, as unjustified, the favourable judg¬ 
ment which the above work had obtained, and deli¬ 
berately admit that, though my “ charges are very sweep¬ 
ing,” they are, in fact, “ made out.” On the gravity of 
this admission,, in the case of an official production, there 

is no need to comment. . .. 

I should,, perhaps, iidd jhat, baving_jio case^the^aditor. 
• of this unfortunate production has,-in accordance with a 
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well-known adage, relied on making personal charges, of 
which it need only be said that they are worthy of his 
historical theories. His assertion that I made use of in¬ 
formation in his advance sheets for purposes of my own is 
not only absolutely unfounded, but is demonstrably so. 
As a matter of fact, I am under no obligations to him in 
the matter of the Red Book, while his preface admits 
“ many obligations ” to myself in the matter. 

My treatise is for private circulation only, but I shall 
he happy to send some spare copies to historical scholars 
interested in the study of our national records, or to 
libraries possessing the Rolls series and used by students 
of history.—I am, &e., 

J. H. Round. 

31, Alfred-place West, 8.W. 


Light. 

Sik,— In your article in the Academy of the 28th inst. 
you ask for information concerning Isa Blagden and 
L. M. Little, referred to in the article “ Some Women 
Poets ” in the current number of the Quarterly Review. 
Isa Blagden was a contemporary of the Brownings; was 
in their set in Florence; and was a friend of the late 
Lord Lytton, who, you will remember, was also at one 
time in that set. You are right in thinking that L. M. 
Little is the author of Persephone, and Other Poems, and 
of Wild Myrtle. She is Irish, and was classed by Mr. 
Gladstone among the women poets whom he considered 
worthy of a place in literature.—I am, &c., 

The Wkiteb of the .Article, 

“ Some Women Poets.” 

•50, Albemarle-street: January 30, 1899. 


Books That Are Wanted. 

Sir, —Competition No. 16, you say, was ‘‘for the best 
suggestion for one or more books which do not exist, but 
which ought to exist,” and you award the prize to the 
suggestions of “ a skeleton History of the World ” and “ a 
Contemporaneous History, giving a bird’s - eye view of 
historical events, &c., taking place all over the earth’s 
surface at the same time from earliest days.” 

May I point out to you that such a book exists, and has 
existed since 1888, in Tables of European History, Literature, 
Science and Art from A.D. 200 to 1888, and of American 
History, Literature, and Art. By John Nichol, M.A. 
Oxon, LL.D. Fourth edition. Published by J. Maclehose 
& Sons, Glasgow. 

In parallel columns we have contemporaneous events in 
Foreign History, English and Scottish History, English 
literature, Foreign Literature, Science, Inventions, &c., 
and the Fine Arts. 

The work has been of so much assistance in my own case 
that I trust you will pardon me for introducing it to the 
notice of your readers.—I am, &c., 

January 30, 1899. G. S. 

[We note that the work mentioned by our correspondent 
covers less than half the world’s history.— Ed. Academy. - ) 


“John Halifax” and E. A. B. 

Sir, —The hypercritical remarks upon my introduction 
to John Halifax, in your issue of January 21, would have 
remained unnoticed but for the letter from Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett in your last issue. May I be allowed, for the 
edification of “ E. A. B.,” to add some additional information 
which has come under my personal observation 't As your 
readers are aware, the copyright of John Halifax expired 
last year, and nine different publishers have considered it 
a desirable speculation to issue new editions ; in all there 
have been some nineteen different editions and prices in 
circulation since the expiration of the copyright, so that 
of this “ dead book whose destiny is limbo ” there were 
certainly one hundred thousand copies sold during the year. 
Most publishers would, I think, like a book in this decayed 
condition. 

The construction “E. A. B.” has placed upon my introduc¬ 
tion is, I think, equal to his knowledge of the popularity 
of this book. I will not, however, attempt to criticise this 
part of his review, but I should esteem it a favour if he 
can come down from what he has so ably illustrated “ the 
stilted and involved ” and tell us what he means by the 
statement, that had John Halifax “ been warmed at tho 
Divine Fire it might have ranked as one of the books of 
the century.” 

In his last attempt to excuse an indiscretion, he says: 
“ I meant merely that it (the book) had ceased to exist as 
a literary force.” No one, as far as I know, now claims 
for it this distinction ; and even, if it ever possessed such 
a characteristic, it is quite possible for it to have exhausted 
itself in this respect after a lapse of fifty years. 

4, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. Joseph Siiaylor. 


Sir, —There is a mixture of flippancy and bad taste 
displayed by your contributor “ E. A. B.,” which I venture 
to say will be resented by that macabre battalion of 24,190 
corpses who bought the book “ whose destiny is limbo.” 
Probably fifty years hence we shall have the Superfine 
Critic of the period describing us as microbes or fossils for 
preferring Tales of Unrest to the latest Soudanese romance 
issued from a Khartoum press ; but if we number 24,190, 
“ the literary force ” will be then, as now, a sufficient 
reply to the S. C.—I am, &e., 

G. C. Clark. 

[Far be it from me to call Mr. G. C. Clark, or anyone 
else who buys books, a corpse. All book-buyers have my 
respect. If Mr. Clark will peruse my flippancy again, he 
will see that I applied the term which has aroused his 
annoyance to the volumes themselves, and not to the pur¬ 
chasers thereof. I maintain my right to call a book -a 
corpse, and not 24,190 accusations of bad taste shall induce 
me to withdraw the phrase.—E. A. B.] 


Bed Books. 

Sir, —May I add a few words of personal experience to 
the interesting correspondence on this subject? 

I read Guide Books in bed. Murray’s delightful series 
I prefer, especially the volumes on Spain, Italy, and Greece. 
Occasionally I take up Baedeker’s Guides, and lately I have 
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been reading' Grant Allen's most interesting Guides. 
Nothing is so delicious to me in the short time before I 
sleep or in wakeful times as a foreign Guide Book. The 
volumes are easy to hold, full of good reading, and very 
varied in their contents, and the introductory chapters in 
Murray’s volumes, especially those on Spain, entertaining 
and sound literature. 

I fill my mind with pleasing pictures, set imagination to 
work, awaken pleasant memories, read myself into a sleepy, 
composed condition, turn down the gas, and fall sound 
asleep. The experiment, I can assure you, is worth trying. 

I am, &c., George C. Williamson. 

The Mount, Guildford, Surrey. 


“Hood’s Own,’’ not “Pickwick.” 

Sir,—Y our correspondent who reminds you (Academy, 
January 21) of the quarrel between Miss Deborah Jenkyns 
and Captain Brown in Cranford says that “Captain Brown 
was a champion of Boz, Miss Jenkyns of Johnson.” You 
will find the discussion in Household JPords, conducted by 
Charles Dickens, vol. iv., p. 268 (1852). Of course, 
Dickens could hardly allow a favourable comparison of his 
own writings with Easselas in a periodical edited by him¬ 
self. Consequently, though, as your correspondent says ; 
Miss Jenkyns “read one of the conversations between 
Easselas and Imlac in a high-pitched, majestic voice,” &c., 
Captain Brown’s reading was not the account of the Bath 
‘ swarry ” from Pickwick , but was an extract from Hood's 
Own.— I am, &c., T. V. Holmes. 

28, Groom’s-hill, Greenwich Park, S.E. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 17. Dialect Stories. 

To our invitation for pithy local anecdotes, somewhat in the manner 
of the Cornish Diamonds in the Cornish Magazine , there been 
an excellent response. A number of the stories sent in are printed 
below. The best was from Miss L. Allen Harker, 7, Painswick 
Lawn, Chelt enham , and it runs as follows : 

“Shall we have the prayer for rain, Thomas?" asked the 
vicar of the clerk, during a protracted drought. 

“ 0, sir, you do exactly as you do please." 

“ But don’t you think it would be a good thing ? Rain is 
badly wanted.” 

" You do as you please, sir; you'd better 'ave it if-so-be as you 
do want it." 

“ But, Thomas, you don’t seem to realise the neoeseity for 
having the prayer ? ” 

“ Bless you, sir 1 You 'ave that ther’ prayer if you be so sot 
on it —but it won't rain till the moon do change." 

To Mr. Harker a cheque for a guinea has been posted. 


Here are the contributions of certain other competitors : 

“ You naughty little girl!" exclaimed the exasperated Sunday- 
school teacher in Shropshire, “ don’t you know that if you behave 
like this, you will never go to Heaven ? ” “ Well, miss, I went to 
Ellesmere fair last week, and one can't go everywhere.” 


An old Yorkshire fafmer died. The funeral being over, the 
widow decided to have a tombstone that should do credit both to 
the deceased and herself. To the local stonemason she explained 


her wishes : “ I don’t want nothing out of th‘ way, but handsom • 
and simple. Like this— 

William Wilson, 

Died Oct. 4 th, 1896. 

Aged 85. 

‘ The good die young.’ " 

Some years ago a new clergyman was taking Sunday duty in a 
remote hamlet among the Yorkshire Wolds. After morning service 
the old clerk came up to him, and observed : “ So ye calls them 
Sau unis, do ye ? Noo, we never knew what to mak’ o’ that ’ere P. 
We alius called ’em Spasms." [E. T., Malton.J 

An old couple lived on the Welsh side of Monmouthshire. The 
husband was a large, heavy, mild man of eighty ; the wife perhaps 
fifteen years younger, brisk and energetic, with red withered cheeks 
and brown eyes. A lady came to see them, and asked after the old 
man’s rheumatism. “ How—do—you—do ?" he answered with 
solemn deliberation. “ My Gaffer," cried the little wife, “ U terrible 
back ard in his English ; but [reflectively] he helps in the garden ; 
and he doos what I tells him." [U. M., London.] 

A woman in Cumberland recei ved a letter from her son, who was 
on a long voyage and had not been heard of for many months. 
Being unable to read, she took the letter among her acquaintances 
and heard it read so often that she remembered it all. 

Unwilling to be thought ignorant, she ono day took the letter to 
a friend and held it before her, pretending to read it. The friend 
noticed the position of the letter, and said : “ Dorsy, woman, thou 
hods t’ letter t’ wrang side up ! ’’ 

“ Hod ty tongue," was Dorsy’s emphatic rejoinder, “ thou windy 
feull [fool], Duzzent thou know Pee left handit ?” 

[R. W. R., Cardiff.] 

Many years ago, during my first curacy, I lodged in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse in “ Zomerzetshire.” Mrs. L., the farmer’s 
wife, very hardworking herself, would never allow that any work 
her dairymaids, Ac., had to do was beyond them ; all they had to do 
was to persevere, or—in her dialect—to “ roily on ” (=follow on). 
On one oooasion we had for dinner a large dish of good substant ial 
apple dumplings, of which, I should say, quite half a dozen went 
out into the kitchen. The next day Mrs. L. asked Molly, her maid, 
for the dumplings left over, and, to her astonishment, learnt that 
Molly had “vinished” them. “Why, Molly, how did you ever 
manage that ? ” “ Lor, missus, I did as you’ve always told me to 
do; 1 just vollyed on." [M. T. P., Chester.] 

At the gate of the Hampshire farmhouse stood Sam Rogers, 
holding a pony, while its owner paid her visit within. The mono¬ 
tonous task had lasted two hours ere the visitor came out, and, 
gathering her reins, drove away, leaving Sam gazing at his open 
palm, “Well! " he said aloud as he looked after the carriage, 
“ I’d ha’ lent ye a ha’p’ny to ha’ maade it tuppence 1 ” 

[L. E., Budleigh Salterton.] 

A woman living at a farmhouse on the moors above Meltham (a 
manufacturing village) was asked if she did not feel very lonely up 
there. “ Nay,” she replied j “ I can’t abide busy places like Meltham 
and London." [C. M. W., Huddersfield.] 

A smal l gardener's boy in a Herefordshire household—greedy— 
comes into the kitchen, where the rector’s wife has just made some 
cakes, and remarks: 

“ A should la-ike zum ca-ake.” Then, recalling the lesson for the 
morning, “ Blessed are they that expect nothing “ But A doan’t 
eggs-pax A shall gat ut.” [R. E. V,, London. | 


The still, hot July afternoon was slumbrous, its soporific effect 
had penetrated the little village church, with its high pews and 
whitewashed walls. The musicians in the gallery had laid aside 
their instruments and assumed various attitudes of repose, for the 
last psalm had been Bung, and their duties were over for the day. A 
faint odour of rosemary and sweet herbs was exhaled by the posies of 
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the village matrons, and mingled with the taint of peppermint and 
fnstian wafted from the little knot of school children. 

Heads nodded, straggled to regain their consciousness with jerksi 
and then succumbed to the inevitable. Presently one alone remained 
erect, and eyed the grey-haired vicar in the dizzy height of the three- 
decker pnlpit with a mixture of cunning and solemnity that would 
have done credit to a jackdaw in the church tower. It was the 
village idiot. The disoonrse was sound, but the monotonous voice of 
the preacher soothing. He looked up from his manuscript and 
beheld his slumbering flock, and for the moment entrusted himself 
to extempore words: “And yet, with all this before your eyes, you 
permit slumber to overtake yon ! All sleeping save yon poor fool! ” 

The pause which followed invited a reply. It came in a thin, 
cracked voice: “ Ess, sure! an' if so be I 'adn't bin a fool I'd 'a 
bin asleep too ! ” 

What could follow but benediction, and the sound of shuffling 
feet on the red tiles ? [E. W. H., Ledbury.] 


Kirsty Cruickshank was an inveterate gossip; her bosom friend, 
Nanny Brewster, admittedly the Bhrewdest observer of public 
morality—and immorality—in Aberdeenshire. The cronies were 
deploring a more than usually harrowing catastrophe, and Kirsty, 
as was her wont, exaggerated as she went along. 

“ Weel, A’ll tell ye what it is, Kirsty Cruickshank,” said Nanny, 
summing up with all the air of finality, as her patience oozed out at 
the finger tips, “ A w'ndna be God for a' the world. He maun hae 
a terrible sair conscience whiles.” [J. W., Dundee.] 

Scene : The shores of Loch Lomond. 

Time : New Tear's Eve, 1800. 

The revelry was at its height; the lairds were waxing merry in 
their cups. 

During a momentary lull: 

First Laird (looking askance at a brother reveller further down 
the table) : “ Garscadden's looking unoo' gash ! ” 

Second Laird : “ Oath ? He may weel look gash. He's been dr id 
these twa hoors, but I wadna mak’ mention o't, for fear o' disturbin 
the company." [F. M. W., Ilford.] 


Some years ago a proposal was made to build a high wall round a 
Nottingham cemetery. When the matter was brought before the 
town council, most of the members were in favour of erecting the 
wall. One, however, objected in the following terms: “ Mr. 
Mayor, though I may stand alcne, I strongly object to bu>"ding 
this 'ere wall, and my reasons is that them as is inside the cimitery 
canna git out, and them as is outside doan't want to git in.” 

[F. E. B., Manchester.] 

Other replies received from J. B., Carlisle; Mrs. S., Clapham ; 
H. C. W.. Heme Hill; F. C. W., London ; J. G. L., Norwich: J.G. L., 
Liverpool; H. W. P. 8 ., Royston ; M. L.. Leeds j W. A. F. B., Dublin; 
R B. H., New Romney; E. M. G., St. Ives ; Mrs. T. G., Edinburgh : 
R. H., Aston Manor ; A. C., Edinburgh ; Mrs. L. B„ Forest Gate ; 
H. T. F„ Cambridge ; W. H. S„ Killiney ; and C. A,, Chelsea. 

Competition No. 18. 

Is the first ohapter of Vanity Fair it is related that in the oover of 
the John ton* Dictionary which Miss Pinkerton presented as a 
leaving-gift to Miss Amelia Sedley was inserted a copy of “ Lines 
addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton's school at 
the Mall; by the late revered Dootor Samuel Johnson.” We ask 
for this poem. It should not exceed twelve lines, and It must be 
Johnsonian in diotion and sentiment. To the author of the best 
c ffort a cheque for one guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 4.1, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 7th. Each answer must be accompannied by 
the ooupon to be fonnd at the foot of the first column of p. 172. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is muoh facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers; 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements. 


Lays of London. By' “ Sostratus.” 

This volume has given us considerable pleasure. Many of 
the pieoes have grace and wit. We hold the MS. over for 
further consideration. 


Thf. Death of Loys, and Other Poems. By “ Carolvs. 


Some of the pieces in this volume we have read two or three 
times. That was because we could not easily discover what 
“ Carolus ” wished to say. At length, we think, we catch his 
intention. He has had, or affects to have had, unfortunate 
experience with women, and writes laments full of sorrow and 
death and the flames of Hell. We cannot say that we have 
found the dirges either instructive or wholesomely alarming. 
Besides, “ Carolus ” is rather wordy. He makes his rhetorical 
points ; but his pages are so much tricked out with decorative 
stanzas about the flowers, and the rivulets, and the moon, that 
the points are much obscured. The result is that we seem to 
be reading an allegory when we are reading nothing so ambi¬ 
tious. This is so in the cases of “ The Death of Loys,” “ The 
Kiss,” and “ The Garden of Sin.” Further, we are sorry to 
note, in a scrutiny which the nature of “ Carolus's ” muse 
obliged us to make close, that in some of the pieces there is 
patohwork of an objectionable kind. For example, a young 
woman strolled out into the garden where the poet was 
ruminating about noxious weeds. 


There, some dull green metallic frond 
She raised and held to her warm lips 
A long while—and then moved beyond, 

Trailing in leaves her finger-tips. 

I feared to pray. Ah ! wonder-sweet 
Was her young bosom’s breathing bend ; 

The limbs wero known, though veiled ; the feet 
Were bare—and she appeared to wend 
With a keen sense of cool delight 
Among the embatbing herbage. 

“ T feared to pray." We cannot imagine it possible that amid 
such circumstances the poet thought of prayer at all. The 
words are put in, not because they are felt, but merely because 
four syllables are wanted. The result is that an interesting 
situation is falsified and disfigured. We have dealt thus care¬ 
fully with “ Carolus ” because we feel that he really does have 
a gift. HC must strive to use it more worthily. 
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Poems. By “Southern Scot.” 

“ Southern Scot ” is a prolific bard. Here we have verses 
enough to make a volume which would be much nobler, in bulk, 
than the collected works of Mr. William Watson. Most of them 
have merit of a kind. Here is a specimen: 

To Silt Faudel Phillips. 

Sir Faudel! Ere you quit the Civic Chair, 

Which you have graced with masterly address, 

Wo Londoners would fittingly express 
The fond appreciation which we bear 
For all your virtues. Courteous, debonair, 

And unexcelled in princely bounteousness, 

Withal most ready to relieve distress, 

We can but hail you the ideal Mayor. 

The happy chance which gave your services 
To London in this year without compare 
Has given us the privilege to bless 
Your rich beneficence and bright success. 

Farewell, Sir Faudel; we’ll forget you ne’er, 

And Fame shall crown you London’s Record Mayor. '■ 

In what respect do these lines differ from prose ? The only 
difference that we ourselves can see lies in the fact that, having 
been put into rhyme and rhythm, the tribute to a worthy man 
is laughable. A minstrel ought not to render absurd the 
person whom he wishes to extol. Many of “ Southern Scot’s ” 
pieces are akin to that which we have quoted. They were 
written for passing reasons, and have no claim to permanence. 
We do not wish to discourage our clever correspondent; but 
he should have had more respect for Poetry, and perhaps 
for ourselves, than he shows by submitting to us a volume 
in which the ephemeral pieces are so many. 

Beggars of the Sea. By D. R. B. 

D. R. B. strikes us as being well-informed about the period of 
Queen Elizabeth, in which his tale is laid. Of our various impres¬ 
sions of this work, that is the most favourable. The work is not 
in other respects equal to writings which we understand to have 
come from the same pen. It lacks lightness and sparkle: we 
find it rather hard reading. Incidentally let us note that the 
style is occasionally slack : for example, when D. R. B says 
“ replaced ” when be means supplanted. Such details as that 
seem small; but we consider them important. 

Poems. By “ Nestor.” 

“ Nestor ” is in the boyish stage of poesy. He is fluent, and 
has feeling; but he lacks mastery of his medium. Here is a 
passage which is typical of many others: 

The spirit, of Unrest is now abroad; 

The winds do moan among the forest trees 
In ill-timed unison, as though they sought 
To linger yet awhile. The rippling waters 
Of the peaceful stream where beasts do quench their thirst 
Are fain to quarrel ’mong the pebbly rocks, 

Which rise all silent ’mid its winding course. 

The lion, too, does fiercely paw the ground, 

As though he sought to east off from his mind 
Some fell disquietude. While high above 
The moon does mocking play with earthly thoughts. 

For hers are hid, so that she may not tell 
The secrets that do haunt the midnight air. 

Note the words which we have italicised. The clumsy locution 
of which in each case they are a part is one of the commonest 
faults in immature verse-writing. The passage has errors of 
other kinds ; indeed, it is almost all error. “ Nestor” has not 
written poems He has written only notes for poems. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

“The Widower’’ disagreements of critics are not really 

By w. e. Norris, more remarkable than their agreements. 
Here are extracts from two reviews of Mr. Norris’s latest 
novel, which in form and matter are singularly alike. In 
each the same question is asked and answered: 


Literature. 

Why is it that a novelist 
who scorns to enliven his 
pages by “ incident,” amusing 
or sensational, who disdains 
atmosphere, and never stimu¬ 
lates our fancy with the pic¬ 
turesque, whose characters 
never talk cleverly or reveal 
any acquaintance with books 
or with any kind of life but 
their own, and whose range 
is absolutely circumscribed 
within the limits of a society 
narrow both in numbers and 
area—why is it that such a 
novelist should detain the 
reader so that he “ cannot 
choose but hear,” as Mr. 
Norris unquestionably does * 

First, Mr. Norris, as a 
writer of fiction, has what 
was so conspicuous in Anthony 
Trollope — perfect sincerity. 
He has no notion of intruding 
himself into his story. His 
sole object is to endow his 
puppets with life, and give 
them perfectly free play with¬ 
out putting his own witticisms 
in their mouths, or befogging 
them and the reader with bis 
own reflections on life. 


The Daily Telrgraph. 

Only compare Mr. Norris’s 
work with that of a host of 
writers whom it would be in¬ 
vidious to particularise, and 
you see at once the difference 
between a photographic repro¬ 
duction of the commonplace 
and a masterpiece of genre 
painting. Nothing could be 
quieter than The Widower; 
there is scarcely any incident, 
there is no elaborate analysis, 
yet long before the picture 
is completed we are as 
well acquainted with James 
Pennant and his wayward 
daughter, Cuckoo, with Lady 
Wardlaw and Harry Carew, 
as with our • own familiar 
friends. 

How is it done ? Largely 
by a complete self-suppres¬ 
sion. From the first page to 
the last the author never 
obtrudes his own personality. 
In a word, whilst koeping to 
the quiet conversational tone 
of good society, he puts be¬ 
fore you certain well-bred men 
and women with exactly as 
much detailed description as 
is required to make the por¬ 
traits living. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, February 2. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Fnote (G. W.), The Book of God.(Forder) I 0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Parker (C. S.\ Sir Robert Pool. Vols. II. and III.(Murray) S!/f> 

Clutton-Brcck (A.), The Cathedral Chnrch of York, and Hiatt (C.), 

Beverley MinRter .(Geo. Bell A Sons) each 1‘8 

Arbutbnot (Sir A. J.), Lord Clive .(Onwin) 5/0 

Dodd (A. F.), A History of France...(Universal Examination Postal Union) 

Ross (J. D.), The Memory of Burns .(Ho lire) 

Lyalt J. G,), The Merry Gee-Gee .(White A Co.) 

Atkins (J. B.), The War In Caba .(Smith, Elder) rid 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Chapman (E. J.), A Drama of Two Lives, and Other Poems (Reran Paul 
Wagner (K.), Prose’Works. Translated by W. A. Ellis...' Reran Paul) net 12 8 

FitzGerald (E.), A Chronological List ot His Books . (Cut ton Club) 

Mener (Dr. Hans), Das Deutsche Vnlkstum ... (BibliographischeB Institut 

Daley (V. J.), At Dawn and Dusk .(Bowden) 6/a 

Holiday (E.). Parson Dash.(Rcdvay' net 2/8 

Taylor iU.), Early Italian Love 8tories .. Longmans) 1-V >1 

Stanley (C. K.', Forget-Me-Not .(Sitnpkiu) *•’* 

Stone W. .T.i, On the Use of Classical Metres in English .(Frowdelnet l it 
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.TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Vandervell 'H.\ A Shuttle oran Empire’s Loom .(Blackwood 0/.. 

Kingsley (M. H.), West African Studies.(Macmillan) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Dale .NT,), The Walter Crane Readers : First Primer, and Steps to Reading 


(Dent) 

Dale (N.\ On the Teaching of English Reading .(Deni) 

Weiss (A.;, Vor rtem Sturm, von Theodor Fontane.(Macmillan) 3/ • 


T.ane (G. M.), A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges .(Harper k Bros.’ 

Sir Isaac Pitman <fe Sons’ Publications: French Business Lette r s; German 
Business Interviews : Examinations in German, and How to Pass 
Thera; German Shorthand; Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel; AUerlei: 

Tit-Bits in German ; MoliiVe’s Lo Bourgeois Gentilhommo ; Economie 
Dotni siique. 

Lyde (L. W.), Black’s School Geography of Africa .:.( Black mt 1/u 

Church 'Rev. A. J.), Latin Exercises .(Seeley & Co.) 1 0 

Mills (T. R.) ( Plato: Apology of Socrates.(Clive) 3/G 

JUVENILE. 

Sheldon (C. M.), His Brother’s Keeper.(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Year Book of Treatment, 1809 .(Cassell) 7 G 

“ Nathaniel Gabbing,” Pink Papers .(White k Co.) 1 0 

Kropotkin (Prince), Fields, Factories, and Workshops.(Hutchinson) l?/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Dickens *0.), Sketches by Boz. 2 vols...(Dent) 8/0 

Watts-Dun ton (T.), The Coming of Love, and Other Poems .(Lane) net 5/0 

Carleton (W.), The Black Prophet .(Lawrence k Bullen) 

Ward (A. W.), A History of English Dramatic Literature. 3 vole. 

(Macmillan) 3G/0 

Browning (E. B.), Aurora Leigh.(Dent) 1/6 

Browning (R. B.), Men and Women.fDent) 16 

Sampson (G.\ The Works of George Berkeley, D.D.(Bell) 


Announcements. 

Messrs/ Methtten will publish, in the course of a few days, 
the fifth volume of the History of Eyypt which they are issuing 
under the general editorship of Prof. Flinders Petrie. This 
volume is Written hy Mr. J. G. Milne, and deals with Egypt 
under Roman rule. It is profusely illustrated. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Book Lover’s 
Library” will he Bonk Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century, by John Lawler. 

Messrs. Methuen are about to issue a revised and cheaper 
edition of Sir George Robertson’s t'hitrdl. 

Mb. W. H. Wilkins will read a paper on the late Sir 
Richard F. Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca at the meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature on Wednesday next. The Earl of 
Halshury, Lord Chancellor, in the chair. 

Under the title The Solitary Summer, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. will publish, in the course of the Spring, a new volume by 
the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 

The Hulsean Lectures recently deliveted at Cambridge by 
Archdeacon Wilson will shortly he published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. under the title The Gospel of the .1 tenement. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to issue in instalments 
an entirely new edition of the works of the eminent American 
historian, Francis Parkman. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. will shortly publish a new humorous 
story by W. Sapte, jun., author of A Century's Sensation, 
■ Uiuie’s Ghost, &c., called A Lucky Dog. 

Mbs. Atherton has written another novel, entitled A 
Daughter of the Vine. It will he issued this Spring by Messrs. 
Service & Paton. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the press a novel by 
Mr. Hamilton Aide, which will be published on the 17th, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY PRINOIPAL FA 1 RBAIRN. 

CATHOLICISM—ROMAN and ANGLICAN. By 

Rev. A1 M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Man«fic'd 
College, Oxford ; Author of “ The Place of Christ in Modem Theology,” 
kc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Wo strongly recommend the mastery of these paper* here reprint- d os the best posd- 
Me preparation f<*r an intelligent eunipreheii»iou of the present ec.-lesia»tioal situation in 

England The essays arc excellent studies, and in every way up to I »i. Pail bairn's previous 

work."— Herald. 

BY PROPE88OR JAMES ORR. 

NEGLECTED FACTORS in the STUDY of the 

EARLY PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. JAMES ORR. D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian Theological 
College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. <kl. 

'* An interesting volume_The volume is a valuable contribution to the history of the 

subject."— Scvtuman. 


BY THEODOR ZAHN. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. A Sketch of its History, 

and Examination of ita Contents. By THEODOR ZAHN, D..ctor anil 
Professor of Theology at Erlangen, Hon. Litt.D., Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000. 

THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND. By George 

ADAM 8MITH. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7b. 6d. 

"Tlie eloquent and popular author of ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World * anil the 
Aseent <*f Mini.' h«9 been fortunate in hi* biographer. J>r. George Adam Smith has not ..u 1 v 
made the li/e-story of his lie o interesting. but lie lias written a book which will )*e read with 
avidity for its own sake."— Daily kfewt. 

“A very large audience may safely l>e predicted for this biography. The work is well 
done... -A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner Soul has not often been 
unveiled Spectator. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, of BIRMINGHAM. 

By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. In one handsome octavo volume, 
pp, 781. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“We have nothing hut congratulations to offer to Mr. A. W. W. Pale on the manner in 

which he has accomplished Ins task.We hope that our readers will see that this is a hook 

which they ought to reml for themselves. It is the record of a singularly n^ble life, and 
forms a worthy memorial of a teacher whom Churchmen and Nonconformists alike must 
ever bold in honour."— (jwmlian. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

BLACK ROOK: a Tale of the Selkirks. By 

RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Professor GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, (is. 

“ It has rarely lieen our good fortune to come across a bon 1 ; in which the freshest humour, 
the truest pathos, and the most exquisite tenderness are so fr- ely displayed. Ralph Counor’s 
story is real, his characters are real men and women, his imr-oii is areal hero, and we 
are the better for makin/their acquaintance. There is not a lay figure in the bo-.k, nor a 
dull page, It is full of life, and tears, and laughter, an i all the essence of good literature, ns 
any novel we have seen this year."- Literature. 

ELEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen 

THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Mias Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers as It must 
be herself. "The novel of the season’ will probably lie the popular verdict upon this 

amazingly witty and biilliant story.The Inv.k positively radiates humour.. ..Epigram, 

paradox, anecdote—in short, all the weapons in the l»orn conversationalist's armoury— 
appear in this entertaining novel in a state of the highest polish, and the dialogues alone 
would make the fortune of the story."— Shaker. 

London : HODDER Sc STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


An American Transport 

in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting to students of 
naval warfare. “ Capt. Codman relates his experiences 
of an American Chartered Transport in the Crimean 
War. r The Crimean War is - the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 

198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London : SJMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON &.CQ. 
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CATAL0QUE8. 


T O BOOKBUYER8 and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES —The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post tree upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department, 180, Strand. London. W.C. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATe’ 

IMPORTERS OF rOREIGN BOOKS. 

14, Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 90, Booth Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


FOREIGN BOOKS tnd PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 97, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 07 and » West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, oiders for their own STAN DAR1> 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING. SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 24, or 39-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrioe and a instance given to anyone wishing to commenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonducted. 

Teltpone Ml 21 . Telegraph M Africanism, London.” 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH begs to announce that he has commenced 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS' AGENT. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of MSS., and will be 
glad to hear from Authors with this view—Address Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


mO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

JL UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of 8CIEN- 
T1FIC BOOKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the Manager, University Press, 
Limited. Watford, London. 


w 


HAT D* YB LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issued since the advent of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published; also for any 
ourio or object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for she 
prides herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ready, willing, and 
liberal buyer for prompt cash. 

"A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRE8S.”-Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Poland, Q.C., says: M He in fact wrote it so tliat 

she might use it, as he considered the books a great find. 

She will have achieved a wonderful success in book finding." 

If a book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD 
(who positively will not fall) wilt find It; nothing daunts her In 
this fascinating literary sport Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD. Teddington, Middlesex. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 18, 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
169 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and sncloss it with their reply. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O OOLET COURT, LONDON, W„ REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY. January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Rewires, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year tl Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gaiued admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 23o open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 18M, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 3u who 
had Matrioul&ted at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suocesaes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 

B RIGHTON.- Faoing the Sea-THOROUG H 

EDUCATION, with home comforts, for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Fees moderate and inclusive. Special 
attention to Junior* and Delicate Children. — Pais« iru., 
Rokesley House, Marine Parade. 


YTOUNG LADY, trained aa Journalist,desires 

.L ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to 
Lady or Gentleman eugaged in Editorial or other Literary 
Work.—Address G. M., 1 M, ll&uger I.ane. Ealing, W. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY Is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, and the Colouies. About 
40 studenrs will be admitted in September. 1S99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele- 
graphs Department. One in the Aocounts Branch P.W.I)., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret %ar, at College. 


w 


OOD-CARVING CLASSES AT KING’S 

COLLEGE. BTRAND. 


These CLASSES for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, which are 
earned on under the auspice* of the Worshipful Company 'i 
(*arpenters, are held on MONDAY ami WEDNESDAY 
MORNINGS, from 11 till 1.30 ; on MONDAY. WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from 2.3 m till .1; and on MON¬ 
DAY and WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, from 7 till 9 oVDck. 
The LENT TERM c •mmenced on MONDAY, January lrtth ; 
and the EASTElt TERM will oommenoe on APRIL 24th. 
1899. 

Fees for the Day Classes are One Guinea per Term for one 
attendance per week; and for the Evening Class for one 
attendance. IDs. 6d. per Term. 

Furtliur particulars of S. W. Preston, Esq.. Carpente s' 
Hall, London Wall, E.C. 


rriYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

L done. 10<L per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N. W. 


r pYPK-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9 d. per 

_L 1,800 words inclusive. Typist can attend Authors and 
others at very moderate rates. Work prompt and confidential— 
Chak. Kinmioit. 72, Honley Road. Catfora. 


f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

LJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
‘ itanoe in w " ** 


Author or any person requiring assist 


i Literary Re- 


DOOKB OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 

I) —Please state wants. Forster's Kipling Note-Book . 8d. 
free 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One Penny. 
—Holland Co.. Book Merchants. Cherry 8treet, Birmingham. 


F IFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of 

the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY'8 THEI8TIC WORKS 
have been placed in the public free libraries and in colleges. Ac. 
The attention of truly religious i>ersou8 is invite*! to these 
hooks, which show that the noblest conceptions of God and His 
dealings with mankind spring from the native humau faculties 
of Reason, Conucience, and Love. Mr. Voysey's works are 
published by Messrs. Williams A Norgate. Letters from 
inquirers will lie deemed confidential by Rev. C. Voysey, 
Aunesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


Foap. 8vo. cloth. »s. 6d. net. 

PARSON DASH; 

Or, a Bap at RltoaUam la Hadlbroitle Versa. 

By ERASMUS HOJ.IDAY. 

Giokgk Rkuwav. Publisher, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
sum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR two guineas per month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOR El VC SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK,with full particular*.post free 
1 FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS lor 8 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON BALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lovoox; 

And at 10-13, Barton Arcade, MancnieTt.. 


Press 

Cuttings 

from the World’s Press 
upon all Literary, 
Scientific, Religious, 
Theatrical, Political, 
and General Subjects 
are promptly supplied 
by us. 

WRITE FOR TERMS T* 

“Press Catting Department," 
T. B. BROWNE, LTD., 

108, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 

BREAKFAST—8UPPER. 
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edentary 

ccupations. 

barters 


A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 


THl ROSE'S WEALTH OF SWEETNESS 

jg vjst 1 'V " —*■* Blent with the fragrant breath of violets; 

g * —~ Stealing o er these the heavier balm 

Fron sleepy, star-eyeo, southern oranoe blooms; 

~ I And spices from the mystic oroves of orient, 

CTQv?“rr£> While through them all, mingling yet keeping btiu. 
WYYt§£ Its sweet identity, a flood of perfume 

Wafteo prom alpine fields of lavenoer. 

MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 
HOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER- 


California 

Syrup 


ITTL£ 

iverI 

m 


Nature’s Pleasant Laxative. 


IVER 

m 


ITTLF.I 

IVER 


both the method and results when the genuine and original 

CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS 

B is taken. 

It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and 
acts gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system effec¬ 
tually, dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. CALIFORNIA 
SYRUP OF FIGS is the only remedy of its 
kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its action 
and truly beneficial in its effects; prepared 
only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com¬ 
mend it to all and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 


They relieve distress from Torpid 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and too 
hearty eating. A perfect Remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad 
Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and Back. They 
regulate the Bowels. 13|d.; 40 in a 
phial; of all chemists. 


Small Pill 


Compare this re¬ 
duced fac-slmile 
with your pur¬ 
chase, and reject 
all substitutes. 

A,r California Syrup of Figs, 

and took tor the namb and California Fic S 

TRADE MARK of the vaiuuiliia * *“ 

which alone guarantees the original and genuine. 

Refuse all substitutes and imitations. Of all Chemists, is. 


Small Dose 


Small Price 


Be SURE they are CARTER’S 
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MR. MURRAY has Just published 

Tlie Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colle 

Including services in Kaffraria, 1854-59; in China, i860; in Ash 
*873-74; as Military Secretary and afterwards as Private Secretary 
Lord Lytton, 1876-80; and as Governor and High Commissioner in Na 
1880-81, by Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER, K.C.B. (now 
manding in South Africa). In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Coloured and oth 
Maps, Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 

” One of the most difficult tasks. . , . Achieved with Conspicuous success." 

The Standard . 

“ Will live as a model of what a biography ought to be. . . . Covers 
notable epooha in our modern history. ... A great book. Instinct with 
character, radiant with noble thong hta.”—Daily Chronicle . 

" This is one of the most intensely interesting biographies we have seen far 
some time."—PaW Mall Gazette. 


THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. I 

M This volume will give rise to much debate and discussion. . . . teapottl 
slbility for the disasters of the Boer War—the blackest stain upon the bauoajE 
of the British arms in modern times—rests, in their opinion, upon otheiB 
shoulders than his/'—Dotty Telegraph. \w 

** Sir William Butler has performed his duty of biographer and editor faitfeA 
fully and well, . . . There are passages in it which for pictorial potatoes 
exceed the beet in his former book ."—Daily New*. L 


SIB ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 1850. Based on his Correspondence,* 

hitherto Unpublished. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER. With a Summary oi Sir ROBEKpt 
PEEL’S Life and Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portraits, &o. 2 vols.,, 

demy 8vo, 32s. 5 * 


“ Mr. Parker has done hiw work with ndniirAblo fidelity arid judgment.”- Times. “The mast important historical publication that has appeared, or can C 

“ Besides these rich treasures, the soholarly and conscientious antbor has appear, for some years.’’—Daflv Netot. • r 

had the run of the Apsley House archives, and of the collections kept by Mr. .. T>1 __ „* _^ . 

Oladstone, Sir Jam« Grahame, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, and Mr. They mplaoe the gossip of Croksr and Grmrflta wi th authentic data, aott* 

Cod bum’s grandson. Major Gonlburn; while the Dean ef Salisbury. Visoount tell in themselves a tale more eloquent than that of all the previous writers erf * 

Peel, mid Sir Frederick Peel have lent valuable assistance .”—Eatif Telegraph. the time.” ‘ 1 

A BOY in the PENINSULAR WAR. The Services, Adventures and Experiences* 

of ROBERT BLAKENEY, Subaltern in the 28th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN l 
STURGIS, Author of “ John-a-DreamB,” “ Comedy of a Country House,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 

" An unrewarded hero.We wonder how many more MSS. like this are lying unheeded in English, Irish, and Scotch country houses? If any, and they arw 

as bright and good.natured, there, is a market for them." —Daily Chroniole. 

MR. GLADSTONE : a Monograph. By his Secretary,' Sir Edward Hamilton, • 

K.O.B. Crown 8vo, 5s. Second. Impremon {Third in the preti). •• 

MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of SUSAN FERRIER, 1782- 

1854. Author of “Marriage,” “Destiny,” &c. Based on her Private Correspondence, in the Possession of, and 
Collected by, her Nephew, JOHN FERRIER. Edited by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, with Two Portraits, 18s. 

SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By 

J. ARTHUR GIBBS. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


•‘A real pleasure to read."— Guardian. 

•' Breezy yet lettered page*."— Times. 

•• This charming book ."—Dailg Telegraph. 
*• A book to delight in ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share hk 
delight with all who will. He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty 
London doors, and far that wa are in his debt."— Bookman . 

"On every page we have some quaint reminiscence, some felicitous 
reminder of bygone days."— Bookseller. 


THE TEMPLE of MUT in ASHER: a Narrative of the Excavations at Kamac, 

with an Account of the Discoveries made, and their Connection with the History and Religion of Egypt. By Mias 
M ARGA RET BENSON and Miss JANET GOURLAY. The Inscriptions and Translations by PERCY E. 
NEWBERRY. With Map and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

HANDBOOK—ROME and the CAMPAGNA. Containing a Short History 

of Rome, a Sketch of the Fortunes of the Papal Power, Articles on Architecture (by R. PHENE SPIERS, 
F.S.A.), on Sculpture (by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A.), and on Painting, by Mrs. ADY (Julia Cartwright). 
The Archaeological portions of the book have had the advantage of Prof. LANCIANP8 Revision. New Edition 
(Sixteenth). Revised by NORWOOD YOUNG. With Ninety-four Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 10s. 

NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL. 

A HISTORY Of ASTRONOMY. By Arthur Berry, M.A., Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge; Secretary to the Cambridge University Extension Syndicate. With very numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. > 

_ THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES New Volume. ‘ 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT. As Illustrated by the Rivers of North America. By 

Prof. I. C. RUSSELL. Illustrated. Large 8vo, 6s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. .4 

rtinted by feTIT'PM Ka!• i>, I- 'itrialo Prn.tu ^ %Vnr*«, Luo** Pabbkh&d far the Proprietor by $ 

PHHH OUOBGrt AVI*i;v»vs, 43, Obenecry L&re, W.C. 
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THE PARIS MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY, 1899. 

rricr SIXPENCE. Prix oO CENTIMES. 


CONTENTS! 

FRENCH LITERATURE ami ART: a 
Causerie. 

By Ralph Debechef. 

LOMBRA DELLA MORTE: Poem. 

By Lisa Wilson. 

FRENCH THEATRICAL NOTES. 

By F. Guillaume. 
WAITING: Poem. 

By Gabriel Setoun. 

THE EX-SYNDIC: Complete Story. 

By Edouard Rod. 

A BOOK of the MONTH : “ The Open 
Question.” 

By J. MANSON. 

CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By J. M. 

A TRAMP THROUGH PROVENCE. 

By Charles Sibleigh. 

THE MYSTERY of the MASK. 

By L. A. Gartan. 

A SNOW STORM : Poem. 

By William Theodore Peters. 

PARIS FASHIONS. 

By “Sholta.” 

SERIAL STORY. 

By Florence Warden. 

London: SANDS k CO., 12 , Burleigh Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Pari* CLARK & CO., 225, Roe St. Honors. 


F. V. WHITE & GO.’S LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 

At all Bookseller*’ anti Bookstalls, price Is.; 
cloth. Is. Gd. 

THE SENTIMENTAL MARIA 

By the Author of “Grip.* 


Now ready, in pajier cover, price Is. 

PINK PAPERS. 

Edited by NATHANIEL GUBBINS. 

POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX'S NEW STORY. 

THE DAY OP TEMPTATION. 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 

By the Author of "If Sinners Entice Thee.'* 


THE LOVE STORY OF 

MARGARET WYNNE 

By ADELINE 8ERGEANT. 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Illustrated by 8tanlxt L. Wood. 

"Of conspicuous merit." —Scotsman. 

"We have read Mr. Arnold’s book with pleasure." 

Public Opinion. 

J. a. LYALL’8 NEW BOOK ON THE HORSE. 
In 1 vol., price 2s. 0d. 

THE MERRY GEE-GEE: 

How to Bre*d, B'eak, and Bide Him , 

Foriard Aw»j, and the Noble Art of Backing 
Winners on the Turf. 

F. V. WHITE k CO.. 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONGMAN S & CO. ’S LIST. 

On MONDAY NEXT. 8vo, 10s. fid. net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN: 

Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working Amateur. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOCY. 

I’BODCCBD UHDEII THE EDITORSHIP OF 

The Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, HA., 

Canon and Chancellor of bt. Caul's ; 

And the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., 

• Librarian of the Pusey House. Oxford. 

i RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’?. Crown 8vo, Bs. [ On Wednesday next. 

2 . BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the Press. 

Volumes on the follaieina subjects are in preparation 
CONFIRMATION — HOLY MATRIMONY — THE HOLV COMMUNION - THE PRAYER 
BOOK—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL— PRAV ER- CONFE88ION and ABSOLUTION— 
FASTINd and ALMSGIVING RET Re AT P, MISSIONS, Ac.-CHURCH WORK- 
VISITATION of the SICK-DEVOTIONAL BOOKS and READING—ORDINATION— 
FOREIGN Ml88ION8-THE BIBLE. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part 1, 1766-1776. 

By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bnrt., Author of "The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay ’ and “ Ti e Early History of Charles James Fox.” 8vo, 16s. 

" It is at once good history and good literature. Never v e*e sound histoiieal knowledge and political 
wisdom conveyed in a manner less ponderous and more fascinating.”— Spectator. 

COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

THE MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. Com- 

piled from the Letters and Illustrated bv the Portraits at Clavdm House. VoL IV. FROM the 
RESTORATION 10 the REVOLUTION, 1660-11.90. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 
11 Portraits and a SUBJECT INDEX to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
v Vol8. I. and II., DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By I Vol. IIL, DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Fkvncbs Pakthbnopk Vrkbky. With UH Por-j 1650 1660. By Margaret M. Vbkxey. With 10 
traits, Woodcuts, aud Facsimile. Royal o, 12s. j Portraits, Ac. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

THE TRADITIONAL POETRY of the FINNS. By 

DOMENICO COMPARETTI, Socio dell* Accademia dei Lincoi. di Torini. di Napoli, Membre de 
l’Aeudemie dcs Inscriptions. Ac. Translated by ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. With Introduc¬ 
tion by' ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 10s. 

RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. By Lewis Campbell 

M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 

"A valuable contribution to the general history of religion."— Glatgo iv Herald. 

RA.MAK2?/SHiVA: his Life and Sayings. By the Right 

Hon. F. MAX MULLER. K.M., Foreign Member cf the French Institute; Fellow of All Souls’ 
C'ollego, Oxfcrd. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*** Bdmaknshna (1833-1880) icon one of those Indian ascetics and sages who arc known under 
different names , as Sannyasins, Mahal mans , or logins. 

" Many as are the books in which Professor Max Midler has enriched the literatu*oby which the religions 
teaching of the Brahmans has been made familiar to the learned, he bus written no work more likely than 
this to appeal with a like force to the erudite and to the simple, and the work deserves to be widely read." 

Scotsman. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 

delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX 
MULLER. Cheap Re-issue. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 

THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER and 

DIGEST, 1899: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society , 
London. 8vo, 4s. [On H edyesday next. 

"It is a valuable book of reference. The introductions eive a bird’s-eye view of almost the whole 
fl» Id of philanthropic effort, and it possesses that excellent thing of all books—but more especially for 
collections of facts—a very good index."— Manchester Guardian. 

EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 

originals by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth 

H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C., Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian 
Society, Author of " Time and Space," " The Philosophy of Reflect ion," &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. 

WALFORD, Author of " Mr. Smith," " Leddy Marget," &c. Cheap Ro-issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 


LONGMANS, GEEEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ MESSRS. T. & T. CLARK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST. 


NEW EDITION. 

CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By 

ARCHIBALD R. COLOUlloUN. Cold Mtdalist. Royal 
Geocraphii-al Society. With Frontispiece, Maps, i'laus. 
Copious Index, Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Itis. 

“Every page of the volume should l>e carefully studied by 
those who desire to gain a right uudersLtudmg of the present 
position in China."— Atheneum. 

“ Merits tlie careful attention of all who take any interest in 
the trade and destiny of Britaiu in Asia."— jrofsmart 

A CENTURY of INDIAN EPIGRAMS. 

. Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. Rendered into 
English by I’Al’L ELMER MORE. Itimo, half-vellum, 
gilt tops, deckle edges, 5s. 

PAUL LANGE and TORA PARSBERG. 

By BJOKXST.IERNE B-IORXSoN. With Photogravure 
Portrait. A Play. Translated from the Norwegian by 
H. L. BR.EKSTaD. Cloth extra, 5s. I This dan. 

NEW NOVELS 

"BY THE AUTHOR OF " LOVE ON A MORTAL LEASE." 

-RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By Mrs. Shake- 

SPEAR. Crown Hvo. cloth extra, 6s. 

"A novel of the week."— Si*ct >tor. 
m . .BY THE AUTHOR OF "BEHIND A MASK." 

CARR of DIMSCAUR. By Theo Douglas. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ( This day. 

- BY THE AUTHOR OF "ALONE IN CHINA." 

AN ANGEL In a WEB. By Julian 

RALPH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fis. [ This day. 

THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. Marriott 

WATSON. With Illustrations by A. I. Kii.lk-. Cloth 
, extra, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“There is a charm in Mr. Watson’s style, and a relentless 
determination on his part never to let the expected hapi>cu, 
which are not without their fascination.”— St. James's Gazette. 

THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By Frank 

R. STOCKTON. Author of "The Gr«**t Stone of Sardis." 
&c. With Illustrations by A. B. Fkost. Crown 8\o. cloth 
extra, 6s. [Second Edition. 

Entertaining and witty."— Luily ^ews. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE SON OF THE CZAR.” 

A WORLD BEWITCHED. By James M. 

GRAHAM. Crown Mvo, cloth extra, fig. 

" Brilliantly told. The reader who begins the story will be 
loth to lay it aside until he comes to the end."— Literature. 

THE DUENNA of a GENIUS. By M. E. 

FRANCIS. Author of "A Daughter of the Soil.” “In a 
North Country Village," Ac. Crown mvo, cloth extra, 64. 

An exquisite story.”— Pall J fall Gazette. 

.BYTHE AUTHOR OF “SEVEN DREAMERS” 

DUMB FOXGLOVE, ana other stories. 

By ANNIE TRUMBILL SLOSSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

“Strong originality and a quite peculiar stvle of pathos 
characterise these charming stories."— Liverpool Mercury. 

_BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN." 

SILENCE, and other Stories. By Mary 

E. WILKINS, Author of " Madclou,” "Jerome,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

"In her latest hook she illustrates once more, as she has 
already done in 'A New England Nun’ and ’ Young I.ucretia." 
with what singular skill aud dexterity she can man.tge to in¬ 
terest us."— Daily Telegraph. 

OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS COUNTERPART. By Russell M. 

GARNIER. Cloth extra, 6s. 

Remiuds one pretty forcibly of the gifted writer of ‘ Monte 
Cristo'; without doubt a clever book."— .Scotsman. 

THE NEW ROBIN HOOD. 

THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of ROBIN 

HOOD. By BARRY PAIN. With many tine Illustrations 
bv A. XoitKSTi kh. Crowu 8vo, clotii extra. 6s. 

"The book is a notable oue of the sca*ou.”— Athewfum. 
BYTHE AUTHOR OF "THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and AFTER- 

MATH. By -FAMES LANE ALLEN. Illustrated by 
Albert E. Sterner. Cloth, as. 6d. [.Yew t.dition. 

WESSEX POEMS and OTHER VERSES. 

By THOMAS HARDY. With ?0 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown Svo,cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. Uniform with 
the Library Edition of ihomas Hardy’s Novels. 

A few copies handsomely bound suitable for Presentation 
purposes, 7s. 6d. 

“All will welcome the v dume as a new and characteristic 
expression of a writer whom they have hitherto known as one of 
the two or three living masters of English plus e."—Daily .\ews. 

AOTE.—Hundreds of Thousands of these Novels have been sold. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

W ith Frontispiece Etchings. Cloth gilt, Os. each. 

FAR FROM the MADDING THE HAND of ETHEL- 
CKOWD. | BERTA. I 

THE MAYOR of CASTER- I Til K TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


BRIDGE. 

A PAIR of BLUE EVES. 
TWo on a To W’I IK. 

The RETURN of the NATIVE 
THE W'OODLANDERS. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD 
TREE. 

A LAODICEAN. 

JUDE the OBSCURE. 

A GROUP»f NOBLE DAMES | 


of the D’UK HER- LIFE'S LITTLE IRONIES. 


VI LLKS. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. 


! W ESSEX TALES. 

' THE WELL-BELOVED. 


NOTE.—An Interesting List of New Hooks post free. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London and New York. 


The NEW “ DICTIONARY of the BIBLE,” 

Edited by JAMES HASTINGS. PI)., “promise* to be. 
when complied, the best Biblical encyclopedia in 
English ."—'ivardian 

[ in 4 vols., imp. 8vo, price p-r vol., in cloth, 28a.: 

half-morocca, :14s. 
[Second Volume nearly ready. 

PRINCIPAL SIMON’S “RECONCILIA¬ 
TION by INCARNATION.” “The central theme of this 
lmok is the Reconciliation of God and Man—that is. lie it 
stated as distinctly as I can state it. of G.*l with man as 
well as of man with God."— From Author's Preface. (Just 
published.) | In post Hvo, price 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE’S “OUT- 

ijne of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY” is "a surprise in 
theological literature, and it will charm any reader as the 
simply expressed docs charm always.”— Ex\>os\tary Ti-nes. 

I In i>ost 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR DILLMANN’S “GENESIS” 

“ forms an indispensable basis for all further works on the 
same subject."— Bookman. [ In 2 vols., Svo, price 21s. 

DR. FORREST’S “THE CHRIST of 

HISTORY and of EXPERIENCE"exhibits " literary and 
theological powers of a high order, aud abounds in observa¬ 
tions aud criticisms which could only have lieen penned by a 
masculine aud fearless, but reverent thinker."— LiU rature. 

[Second Edition. Hvo. price IDs. bd. 

PRINCIPAL HODGSON’S “THEOLOGIA 

PECTORIS: Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine 
Fouuded oq Intuition and Experience* is "a timely, 
useful, fruitful book."— Ezjx*sitorn Times. 

I Crowu 8vo, price 3a. fid. 

PRINCIPAL SALMOND’S “THE 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY" is 
" beyond ail doubt the mi* book on the transcendent subject 
of which it treats."— Metho<D*t Times. 

IThird xaiition, Hvo, price 14s. 

REV. J. MACPHERSON'S “CHRISTIAN 

P0GMATI08.” “We anticipate that the hook will 
speedily make its way into the good graces of students of 
theology, especially those still engaged in class work."— 
Critical Review. (Hvo, price 1*8. 

SCHULTZS ‘‘OLD TESTAMENT THEO- 

LoGY" (Authorised Translation) is "the book to get, 

lieyoud all doubt.It is one of the most interesting and 

readable book* we have had in our hands for a long tune."— 
Professor a. Ji. Bruce, D.D. [2 vols , 8vo. 18s. net. 

BEYSCHLAG'S “ NEW TESTAMENT 

THEOLOGY." Authorises! Translation. 

[2 vols., Hvo. price 18s. net. 

WENDT’S “THE TEACHING of JESUS.” 

[2 vols., 8vo, price 21s. 

Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Bevschlag’s "New Testament 
Theology" nnd Wendt's "Teaching of Jesus" as ’’two in¬ 
valuable books." 

GRIMM’S “ GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 

of the NEW TESTAMENT " is the best_It is a treasury 

of the results of exact scholarship.”— Bishop WeMcott. 

I Demy 4io, price 36s. 

MOULTON-GEDEN “CONCORDANCE to 

the GREEK TESTAMENT" "is the only scientific Con- 
roidance to the Greek Testament, aud the only one that cau 
lie safely used for scientific purposes."— Prof. W. Sunday, 
LL.l). (Now reprinting i 

[Ur. 4to (pp. 1040), 26s. net; half-morocco, 31s. 6<L net. 

DR PLUMMER’S “ST. LUKE” “Is 

admirably done_Readers will laruse with pleasure his 

treatment of the leading chir:»et« ris*ics of the Gnsjiol."— 
The Record. [Second Edition, 8vo, price 12*. 

DR. ABBOTT’S “EPHESIANS and 

COLOS81ANS" "the latest volume of this admirable 
series—is informed with the very best spirit in which 
such work can Ik- carried out—a spirit of absolute fidelity 
to the demonstrable truths of critical sereuce — For long 
enough to come this summary of the results of modern 
criticism is. for the use of scholarly students, not likely to 
be superseded."— Academy. [Hvo, price 10s. 6u. 

DR. DRIVER’S “INTRODUCTION to the 

LITERATURE of the "LT> TESTAMENT” is "a iierfect 
marvel of compression and lucidity combined. By far the 
best account of the great critical problems connected with 
the Uhl Testament that has yet been written."— The 
Guardian. ISevcuth Edition, Hvo. price 12s. 

DR. ALLEN’S “ CHRISTIAN INSTITU- 

TD»NS" is worthy of a place in the International 
Library, it is learned and never dull, full of selected in¬ 
formation rendered intelligible and significant by the 
penetrati.ig remarks of one who is familiar with the facts 
of f’hurch history, and has deeply pondered its meaning 
and development."—/’/ ©/. Marcus I)ods in The Bookman. 

[two, price 12s. 

Neto Catalogue free on application. I 


Edinburgh : 

T. & T. CLARK, 38 , George Street. 
London : 

SIMPKIN, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


FREDERICK VARNE & CO/S 

lilST. 


TENT1I EDITION LOW READY. 

SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S IMPORTANT 
TREATISE ON DIET. 

GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, clolh gilt, gilt top, 5s. 

POOD AND 

FEEDING. 

By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. 

NOW READY, NSW EDITION. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 0e8 pp., price 7 b. 6d., con¬ 
taining 30,000 Quotations ami a most complete 
Classified Index. 

DICTIONARY OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

r rom Ancient and Modern, English and 
Foreign Source*. 

Including Phrases, Mottors, Maxims, Proverbs, 
Definitiong, Aphorisms, and .Savings of Wise 
Men, in their bearing on Life, Literature, Specu¬ 
lation, Science, Art, Religion, aid Morals; 
especially on the modern aspect of them. 

Selected and Compiled by the 

Rev. JAMES WOOD, 

Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.’* 

“ Never before have materials so widespread been 
collated into a single volume, and the work has 
besides the unique distinction of including something 
like a representative collection of quotations from the 
modern writings which hitherto have hardly be on 
laid under tribute for such a purjiose at all.” 

Liverpool Courier. 

NOW READY , SEVENTH EDITION , 
Revised and considerably Enlarged. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound, 900 pp., 21s. 

THE CATTLE DOCTOR. 

By GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.C.V S. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

Forming: a suitable Text-Book For the 
Student and General Practitioner. 

With copious Notes, Additional Recipes, Ac., and 
upwards of 360 Practical Illustrations, showing Forms 
or Disease and Treatment, including Coloured Page- 
Plates of the Foot and Mouth Disease. 

This Work comprises the most recent information on 
the causes, nature, medical treatment and preven¬ 
tion of the diseases of farming stock, and in these 
respects it cannot fail to maintain its usefulness 
as the vade mecutn of the breeder, grazier and 
farmer, as well as a book of reference for the 
veterinary student and general practitioner. 

“By far the best book published in the English 
language for the gui lance of the farmer in his work 
in this department.”— The Times. 

“With the aid of this book an intelligent farmer 
can attain sufficient knowledge of the requirements 
and diseases of cattle to enable him to take prompt 
measures for treatment and cure. In this sense he 
may become his own catile doctor.” 

Land and Water. 

Price 15s., in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gil top. 

THE RISE OF THE 

DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

COMPLETE EDITION. 

In Three Volumes, with Notes, Index, Ac. 

Pi ice 16s., in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

COMPLETE EDITION. 

In Three Volumes, with Notes, Index, Ac. 

London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Speaking a few weeks ago at Montrose, Mr. Morley 
assured his constituents that his employment on The Life 
of Mr. Gladstone would not lessen his attention to their 
interests in Parliamentary affairs. We note this matter 
from the fact that Mr. Morley’s Chatham, in the “Twelve 
English Statesmen ” series, is still awaited by the reading 
world; that the work has been “ announced ” these ten 
years past; and that the public have been frequently 
informed that the author’s pressing Parliamentary duties 
have left him little time to devote to the writing of that 
book. The eleventh volume of the series (Lord Rosebery’s 
Pitt) was published eight years ago, and the lack of Mr. 
Morley’s contribution gives the set of “ Twelve English 
Statesmen ” a somewhat ludicrous appearance. The issue 
of the Chatham must now be a matter of very remote 
probability. It passes into the category of books that are 
wanted. 


Messrs. Macmillan purpose bringing out in the spring 
a cheaper edition of the Life of Tennyson. The book 
will be in one volume, and the price will, probably, be the 
same as the price of the one-volume edition of Lord 
Roberts’s Forty-one Tears in India —viz., ten shillings net. 

In looking through the 1899 issue of Index Lihrorum 
Prohihitorum we have been much struck by the omis¬ 
sions. Renan is condemned, and Strauss, and Gibbon, 
and Lord Acton’s contributions to the history of the 
Vatican Council; but where are the names of Froude, 
Bright, Robertson, Milman, Stubbs, and Creighton ? You 
must not read Dr. Mivart’s articles on “ Happiness 
in Hell,” but Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism is without re¬ 
proof. Boccaccio is condemned (“until expurgated”), 
and of M. Zola’s output not even Le Rove escnpos 
damnation; but Maupassant is judged innocuous; so is 
M. Marcel Prevost; and so is the earlier work of M. 
Huysmans. Messrs. Smith will hardly believe it, but 
the name of the author of Evelyn Innes has escaped. 
After which it need hardly be added that Ibsen and 
Tolstoy may still be enjoyed by the faithful. 


We have received from Mr. J. MaeWhirter, R.A., a 
cheque for five guineas for the furtherance of Lord 
Archibald Campbell’s project of perpetuating Mr. William 
Black’s memory by placing a lifeboat in a station in the 
West Highlands. Mr. MaeWhirter describes the idea as 
an excellent one. We have sent his cheque to the editor 
of the Qban Times, 


Who is Fiona Macleod? Mr. William Sharp is met on 
the literary highway with the alternative “ Her name or 
her life! ” If ho will not produce the author, whom he 
has called his friend and his cousin, ho is told that 
himself will be adjudged to be Fiona Macleod and no 
other. For, says one of the lady’s pursuers, though she 
has written letters, and her photograph has been shown, 
nobody has ever seen her in the flesh. But on that point 
a correspondent can speak with authority when he says 
that the lady referred to by Mr. Sharp has undoubtedly an 
actual existence of her own. She lias been seen repeatedly 
by her publisher, and she has been a pilgrim to at least 
one literary Mecca, where an English man of letters 
discussed with her the Celtic movement in modern litera¬ 
ture. About two years ago she was in London on a visit, 
and one biographical fact at least she let drop—that she 
was a married woman. Of course this does not prove 
that she wrote the books attributed to her, either wholly 
or in part; but that there is a living woman who claims 
to be the author, ami upon whom others have set eyes, is 
beyond dispute. 


The six books which sold best in America during the 
past month were : 

Rudyard Kipling’s Bay's Work. 

Gilbert Parker’s Battle of the Strong. 

Weir Mitchell’s Adventures of Francois. 

Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock. 

Stanley Weyman’s Castle Inn. 

Translation of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

It is a little odd that The Forest Lovers seems to have met 
with no popularity across the Atlantic. 


Mu. “ Benjamin Swift’s ” new novel will be called 
Siren City. It will deal with the continual battle waging 
between Puritanism and Paganism. As the author writes 
to a friend : “ Puritanism is made, I think, to win the 
victory without any ambiguity. I have dreamed over this 
book a long time, but the mere mechanical work of 
putting it together I do very quickly. Human passion 
and emotion are rapid, and I think they should be rapidly 
portrayed. I hate long novels.” 


Two of our London realists, Mr. Arthur Morrison and 
Mr. Edwin Pugh, have each finished a new book. Mr. 
Morrison’s is called To London Town, Mr. Pugh’s is a 
companion to his Tony Brum. Meanwhile, we notice that 
Mr. Clarence Rook is contributing a series of studies of 
Hooligan character to the Chronicle. 
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Mr. Ruskin’s eightieth birthday was celebrated on 
Wednesday, the 8 th. It found Mr. Buskin well and 
peaceful. The old fires no longer bum; nothing is left 

but pure white ash. 
Although he was 
strong enough to re¬ 
ceive a deputation in 
person he was unable 
to reply to their good 
wishes and ardent 
sentiments ; for in 
such felicitations, 
pleasant though it 
may be to offer them, 
he can now himself 
have little pleasure: 
he is outside it all. 
The thought that the 
inspiring friend of 
so much splendid 
effort for humanity 
is passing so quietly 
and happily should 
be a very consoling 
one. That, for his 
admirers and dis¬ 
ciples, must be 
enough. Mr. Buskin 
is wearing his crown 
of wild olive : “type 
of grey honour and 
sweet rest.” 


We have so re¬ 
cently printed an 
article on Mr. Bus¬ 
kin’s work and in¬ 
fluence, illustrated by 
a reproduction of Mr. 
Hollyer’s fine por¬ 
trait of the Master seated in his library at Brantwood, 
overlooking Coniston Lake, that we say only these few 
words now. But that portrait is here reproduced in 
little, together with an old likeness of Mr. Buskin taken in 
the sixties, in a characteristic attitude, his walking-stick 
grasped as though for the castigation of carelessness and 
fraud. 


The following is a portion of the text of the address 
presented to Mr. Buskin by the members of St. George’s 
Guild, various Ruskin Societies, and a number of Royal 
Academicians, other artists, and literary and scientific men 
and women: 

Our Drab Master and Friend, 

The eightieth anniversary of your birthday gives us the 
opportunity of offering our united loving greetings and 
heartiest congratulations. 

As the representative members of the St. George’s Guild 
and the Buskin Societies of the country—owing so much 
of the good and joy of life to your words and work—we 
feel that the world is richer and happier for the lasting 



JOHN RUSKIN IN MIDDLE LIFE. 
Photograph by W. <S D. Downey. 


benefits which you have been able to confer upon all who 
have come under your influence. 

Year by year there is, in ever-widening extent, an in¬ 
creasing trust in your ethical, social, and art teaching, an 
increasing desire to realise the noble ideals you have set 
before mankind, in words which we feel have brought 
nearer to our hearts the kingdom of God upon earth. 

It is our fervent hope and prayer that the joy and peace 
you have beneficently brought to others may return in full 
measure to your own heart, filling it with the peace which 
comes from love of God and the knowledge of the love of 
your fellow-men. 

It will be a great happiness to us if you will consent to 
your portrait being painted by your life-long friend, 
William Holman Hunt, and accept the same as the 
national property of the St. George’s Guild, in token of 
our affectionate devotion. 

Whether or not Mr. Buskin’s friends will permit Mr. 

Holman Hunt to paint this portrait remains to be seen. 


The Faculty of Buskin Hall, which is to be opened at 
Oxford on the 22nd inst., also presented Mr. Buskin with 
a photograph of the building and an address. It ran 
thus : 

We venture to ask your acceptance of the photograph 
of Ruskin Hall, on this your eightieth birthday, when the 
English-speaking nations turn to you in grateful admira¬ 
tion for your immortal work in the service of humanity. 
Not alone to Buskin, the eloquent art critic, has this 
college been dedicated, but to Buskin the Prophet, Buskin 
the Road-builder. You found the labourer branded by 
the literature of the world as a mere commodity, a con¬ 
temptible mechanism ; you lifted him up before all 
mankind, declaring him to be “ the holiest, perfecteet, 
and purest person the earth can at present show.” Our 
highest wish is that those who study at Buskin Hall may 
prove by their lives that this statement is not exaggeration. 

This, however, was forwarded by post, and not carried 
to Brantwood by the Faculty in person. 



Was it, we wonder, intentional or by coincidence that 
Wednesday, the occasion of Mr. Buskin’s birthday, should 

have been chosen 
for a meeting to 
discuss the scheme 
for a memorial to 
his old friend, the 
late Sir John 
Millais ? At this 
meeting, over 
which the Prince 
of Wales presided, 
it was agreed that, 
St. Paul’s being 
declared an im¬ 
practicable site, a 
statue of the artist 
be erected in a 
prominent position 
in connexion with the National Gallery of British Art at 
Millbank. The sum of £727 was collected in the room. 


JOHN RUSKIN IN OLD AGE. 
Photograph hy F. Holl^er. 
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Hithehto the Americans hare admired rather than liked 
Mr. Kipling. His letters to the Times were too outspoken, 
and his verses on the American Spirit did nothing towards 
a reconciliation. But “ The "White Man’s Burden,” which 
appeared in the February McClure's Magazine and in 
Literature, &e., and has since been copied into most 
American papers, seems likely to obliterate rancour. 
Therein Mr. Kipling calls on the victors of the recent war 
to realise what their responsibilities as colonists are, and to 
range themselves with the Mother Country as the friends 
of the “ sullen peoples, half devil and half child,” and the 
forwarders of Anglo-Saxon dominion. 


Tub poet is bitterly ironic, but he sees “ duty a dead 
sure thing,” whatever may be the difficulties on the road. 
The White Man’s Burden must not be shirked. 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 

The savage wars of peace— 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 

And bid the sickness cease ; 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to nought! 

Take up the White Man’s burden, 

And reap his old reward— 

The blame of those ye better, 

The hate of those ye guard— 

The cry of hosts ye humour 

(Ah, slowly !) toward the light: — 

“ Why brought ye us from bondage, 

Our loved Egyptian night ? ” 

For its immediate effect, this new poem takes rank with 
the “ Recessional.” Mr. Kipling may sometimos be 
cryptic, but as Imperialist he has hit upon the simplest 
way of reaching the people’s intellectuals. 


Last week we quoted the lines written by Mr. Kipling 
to accompany a gift of his books to his friend Captain 
Robley D. Evans. Therein he paid the Captain certain 
compliments, contrasting his naval prowess very favourably 
with the work of artist and author. But the critic is 
abroad, and even so casual a piece of verse, never intended 
for print, must be reviewed and corrected. Says Mr. 
Leonard Bell, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette : “ Mr. Kip¬ 
ling must not damn with faint praise my old friend, 
Captain Robley D. Evans, whose yarn about whaling in 
the Mozambique so many of us enjoyed when he visited 
Bermuda in the U.S.S. Saratoga in 1878. I don’t know 
whether Captain Evans sits in his conning-tower. I 
imagine he stands in it, but I am not sure. But it is no 
compliment to Captain Evans to say that he can ‘ handle a 
ten-inch gun to carry seven mile.’ Let us alter the words 
to read ‘ To hit at over a mile.’ It is a deadly insult to 
ask a man how far his guns will carry. He will answer 
you solemnly: ‘They will penetrate so many inches of 
such and such armour at so many thousand yards.’ And 
Captain Evans would not claim to be able to hit at a seven- 
mile range in ordinary weather.” These conscientious 
commentators! 


Some few months ago Mr. Heinemann announced a 
book to be called Via Lucie, by Kassandra Vivaria; and 
in the preliminary paragraph with which, after the kindly 
habit of publishers, he furnished the press, he stated that 
the author would never see her work in print, for she was 
about to enter a nunnery and there immure herself for 
ever more. But circumstances alter cases, for when the 
novel—a remarkable one—appeared, the author appeared 
too, despite Mr. Heinemann’s interesting prophecy, and 
received the congratulations of the readers of the book. 
And now, so far from abiding by the original statement 
concerning her, Donna Magda Stuart Sindici, for that is 
Kassandra Vivaria’s real name, is about to unite with 
Mr. Heinemann in the bonds of marriage. Who shall 
say that romance has departed from life, especially the 
publishing life ? The ceremony will be solemnised in 
Rome on the ‘21st inst. 


A well-known American writer at present residing in 
this country, who has done some notable work as special 
correspondent, recently received a startling offer from a 
well-known New York journal. He was (says the Book- 
mam) to proceed at once to Devil’s Island, rescue Dreyfus, 
and bring him to New York. The payment v as fixed at 
a thousand pounds, to be increased to three thousand if 
the expedition were successful, and five thousand for 
expenses. The offer was refused. 

It was the New York Bookman that first gave publicity 
to the quatrain quoted by us a few weeks ago, praising 
Poe to the depreciation of Boker, Tabb, Longfellow, and 
Bryant—the verses being credited to Mr. Dobson, and by 
him since repudiated. We now learn from the Bookman 
that the author was Mr. Lang, who must have been enjoy¬ 
ing the fun resulting from the false ascription. Father 
Tabb took the joke in good part and sent to the Bookman 
the following retort: 

TO MR. AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Dear Sir ,—It is a cruel stab, 

With Edgar Poe to measure Tabb, 

As well with Tennyscn to rate 
The present poet-laureate. 

A Mr. Newton Macmillan also replied, but less amusedly. 
He wrote: 

I wonder when wee Dobbie will find out 
That, though we’re ‘‘Yanks,” we know our way 
about; 

The ranking of our pcets—we can fix it 
Without the help of Austin’s ipse dixit. 

It remains now for Mr. Lang to produce another quatrain 
that shall compensate Mr. Dobson for undesired publicity 
and attack. 


Roth lev Temple, in Leicestershire, the birthplace of 
Lord Macaulay and of Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, his nephew, 
was partially damaged by fire last week. ‘‘Macaulay,” says 
his biographer, “occupied, by choice, a very small chamber 
on the ground floor, through the window of which he 
could escape unobserved while afternoon callers were on 
their way between the front floor and the drawing-room.” 
Fortunately, the portion of the house most intimately 
associated with Macaulay escaped harm. 
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A conversation, turning on autobiography, between Miss 
M. A. Dickens, the granddaughter of the novelist, and 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, which appears in the II’indsor Magazine, 
contains a very pleasant picture of the world-wide popu¬ 
larity of Charles Dickens. We give the passage in Mr. 
Farjeon’s own words : 

I was in New Zealand at the time [thirty years 
ago] editing a daily paper in a little bit of a town¬ 
ship. There were only 18,000 inhabitants, but we pub¬ 
lished every day as much matter as would fill the Dally 
Telegraph. Well, I wrote a little Christmas story, called 
“ Shadows on the Snow,” and I dedicated it to Charles 
Dickens and sent him a copy, I think with a little note. 
Time passed on until May came. In a bit of a town like 
ours it’s almost like a big family, you know. Everybody 
knows everybody and everybody’s affairs. We had only a 
little wooden post-office, carried on in a free and easy way* 
and one morning, when I went down to my business, 
everybody I met stopped me and said : 11 What’s Charles 
Dickens writing to you about ? ” “ What’s Charles Dickens 
got to say to you!'” “There’s a letter for you from 
Charles Dickens ! ” I was very much excited, as you can 
understand, and I hurried into my office, and there it lay 
—the envelope with “Charles Dickens” signed on it—he 
always signed his name outside his letters, you know. 
That letter decided me. I had always had half a mind to 
go in and make a bid for fame, and it decided me. I 
made up my mind to go to London. 

Those people in the street, all brimming with the great 
news of a Dickens letter—they give the magic of the name 
very vividly. 

There are also Dickens reminiscences in Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s autobiography in the Atlantic Monthly : 

At a dinner at Charles Dickens’s we met his intimate 
friend, John Forster, a lawyer of some note, later known 
as the author of a biography of Dickens. When we 
arrived, Mr. Forster was amusing himself with a small 
spaniel which had been sent to Mr. Dickens by an admiring 
friend, who desired that the dog might bear the name of 
Boz. Somewhat impatient of such tributes, Mr. Dickens 
had named it Snittel Timbury. 

And again: 

After dinner [at Forster’s], while we were taking coffee 
in the sitting-room, I had occasion to speak to my 
husband, and addressed him as “ darling.” Thereupon 
Dickens slid down to the floor, and, lying on his back, 
held up one of his small feet, quivering with pretended 
emotion. 

“ Did she call him darling ” he cried. 


The writer of Literary Notes in Country Life, in com¬ 
menting upon the statement in our columns that Mr. 
Ollivant, the author of Owd Boh, is an invalid, remarks: 
“ There is something very touching in this statement, for 
the book is fragrant of the open air, and nothing is more 
plain in its every page than that, next, perhaps, to a 
gallant dog, the author rejoices in the sight of a lusty 
man, and sympathises in his hearty strength. The 
coincidence, however, is far from being unprecedented. 
Some of the most robust of muscular novels have been 
written by crippled men, and the best writer of our day 
on race-horses and their breeding, a man who prefers to 
remain anonymous, but attracts general attention wheneve 


he writes, has been for many years confined to his room.” 
A list of such authors — who remember emotion, and 
depict it so vividly in their enforced tranquillity—would 
be interesting. Stevenson may be said to be among them. 
Mr. Clark Bussell, we believe, is debarred from exercise. 
Frank Smedley was small and very frail. 

Another new word. To addresses on Dante, and Dante 
readings, in a certain centre of culture, come numbers of 
elderly ladies, who bring their knitting and sit receptive 
through lecture after lecture. Some irreverent minds among 
a recent audience were exercised for a fitting name for 
these devotees. “ Why not Dantediluvians ? ” said one. 

It is stated that Lawn Bank, the house at Hampstead 
where Keats wrote his “ Ode to a Nightingale,” is likely 
to be demolished unless someone saves it. A new road 
has already cut into the garden, and projected shops 
threaten to ruin it as a dwelling. It is suggested that the 
house and grounds should be publicly acquired. Are there 
sufficient “ Keatsians ” ? 


A most interesting sale of Sir Walter Scott relics will 
be held at Sotheby’s on March 2. Among the lots will 
be one of 83 new letters, never yet published, written by 
Scott to his brother and his brother’s wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, between 1807 and 1832. In one of them 
he expresses his willingness to go to India in a situation 
under Dundas, as Governor, notwithstanding that it would 
mean pitching “ the Court of Session and the booksellers 
to the Devil.” We may be thankful that the appointment 
was conferred elsewhere. For these treasures there should 
be spirited bidding among the publishers, to say nothing 
of collectors. 


M 11 . William Canton, whose W. F.’s Golden Legend 
(here called A Child's Book of Saints ) is having popularity 
in America, was recently asked if W. V. and The Boy were 
real characters or figments of his imagination. He replied : 
“ W. V. (Winifred Vida) is a very real person. At least, 
the phenomenon of her has persisted now for eight and a 
half years, and I don’t think that the most inveterate 
philosopher would contest her probable permanence and 
actuality. If he had to pay for her boots, at any rate, the 
last doubt as to her reality would be promptly dissipated. 
The Boy, too, is as uproariously objective as a person of 
two years can be. He is very sympathetic and affectionate, 
and if he does not distinguish himself as a postman or 
message boy when he grows up, he will probably command 
the British fleet, whence you will gather that he is versatile, 
active and imperious — with large possibilities in front 
of him.” 

In a recent Prize Competition our readers were asked 
to name books which seemed to them to be most needed. 
The prize was awarded for the suggestion of a history 
wherein the contemporary history of the various nations 
of the world could be seen at a glance. In connexion with 
this suggestion we have received the following letter from 
Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson: 

A friend has drawn my attention to p. 137 of the 
Acauemv, where, under the heading of “ Books that 
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are Wanted,” “A Skeleton History of the World” is 
mentioned. He thinks, and to some extent I share bis 
opinion, that my book, The Centuries, is very much what 
your correspondent desires. I have asked my publishers 
to send you a copy for your inspection and possibly for 
your use. Many have assured me that they fiud it a very 
useful book of reference for the library table. 

Should you mention it, I am quite willing that my name 
should be given, although it was published anonymously. 
Its authorship is no longer a secret. 


Ian Maclaken is fortunate in his eulogists. At any 
rate, they do not lack fervour. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, writing of Afterwards in a magazine, says: “ I am 
not afraid to prophesy that it will be read and loved for a 
generation of years. I call it a great story, and have no 
fear that I shall be called upon to retract the adjective. 
The characterisation is a mirror of dazzling intensity, and 
the motif is a chariot of holy fire. The story deals with 
one of the great situations of human life, and touches it 
with a simplicity that gives it immortality. We read till 
our heartstrings snap, and then we read again.” 


The committee in charge of the fund for the erection of 
a statue of Byron in Aberdeen, for which only £ 122 has 
been raised (towards £1,500 asked)/ has the consolation— 
if it is a consolation—of knowing that promoters of other 
Scottish memorials have also had difficulties to contend 
with. The response to the appeal for an R. L. Stevenson 
memorial was much less hearty than was expected, and 
everybody appears to have forgotten about the proposed 
Carlyle memorial for Edinburgh. Then there is the 
“National Bums Memorial and Cottage Homes” at 
Mauchline, a scheme which has been before the public 
since 1895. The memorial and homes have, it is true, 
been erected, but notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts, and in spite also of the “national” character of 
the memorial and of the poet, the whole of the £5,000 
required to pay for them has not yet been scraped together. 
A sum of £4,500 has been gradually collected, but there 
remains a balance of £500 still to be raised, and another 
appeal—the latest of a long line—has just been issued. 
At present memorials and monuments do not appear to be 
in demand north of the Tweed. 


In introducing a new French periodical— L'Ame dee 
Bites —to the notice of readers, the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily News gossips on the love of animals displayed 
by French literary men: 

I can remember Lamartine and his dogs. He said of 
them, “ They are at once my bodyguard and my 
friends. They read my thoughts, and conduct themselves 
accordingly.” I also recollect Michelet and his white 
Angora cat. This beautiful creature twisted round his 
neck like a boa, and kept it warm in winter. When in 
cold weather he walked out, he kept his hands in the wide 
sleeves of his overcoat as in a muff. The cat was rolled 
up in them. George Sands loved birds, but she did not 
care for domestic animals. Old Dumas was the friend of 
all animals that would respond to his friendship, and 
especially of dogs. He had some sea-gulls that really 
stood high in the intellectual scale. Renan did not care 


for dogs, unless for a darling poodle of his wife’s; but he 
was devoted to cats, which he thought the best models of 
deportment. Dumas fils disliked the dog, but was full 
admiration for the cat. Pierre Loti confesses friendship 
for his cats. They understand him, and he them. They 
are not intrusive, or awkward, or brusque in their ways, 
and are most at home in a snugly luxurious salon. M. 
Coppee prefers cats to dogs. They are more discreet, and 
he finds they are just as friendly if well treated. M. 
Coppce’s actual pet cat is a young Angora that sits 
motionless on his desk when he writes. Were he to go on 
writing for hours, there it would stay. It walks among 
his scattered sheets of MS., never disturbing them, and 
does not set its paws down on writing that is not dry. 

English authors, with exceptions, are more disposed to 

dogs. But Mr. Swinburne, we believo, adores cats. 


The Author gives as an illustration of the decay of the 
book trade a quotation from a circular issued by a firm of 
booksellers in Bradford. “ Bookselling,” they say, “ has 
been very unremunerative for many years past, and as we 
require the room for our quickly increasing stationery 
trade, we have decided to give up bookselling altogether.” 
The Author's correspondent adds: “There are 300,000 
inhabitants in this city. There is not one shop now selling 
new books and nothing else. And thero is only one 
second-hand bookseller.” 


This was the Chronicle's humorous story for Tuesday of 
this week: 

The following shows how it is possible to make money 
by publishing even a first book of poems. A budding poet 
took this step— at his own cost, needless to say—and was 
agonised when good-natured friends said, “ You’ll be half 
ruined.” At last, in fear and trembling, he wrote to the 
publisher to know the worst (which he calculated at £70). 
“ Let me know how many of the edition have gone off,” 
ran his humble epistle, “ and what is the balance I owe 
you.” The publisher wrote back; “Dear Sir,—Your 
whole edition has gone off, leaving a balance of £25 in 
your favour; cheque enclosed ” The poet was delighted. 
He rushed to the publishers to obtain particulars of the 
unexpected sale. “My dear Sir, I think you had better 
notask.” “Notask. Why not? You wrote to say the 
edition had all been sold; it must have been sold to some¬ 
body.” “Pardon me. I wrote that it had ‘gone off’; 
so it had, the whole of it. There was a fire in the ware¬ 
house, and the contents were insured.” 


Conoeknino the critics of his criticism of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, E. A. B. writes: “ Mr. Shaylor desires to be 
informed what I meant when I said that had John Halifax 
‘ been warmed at the Divine Fire it might have ranked 
as one of the books of the century.’ I should have 
thought the phrase moderately clear; but perhaps it may 
be clearer to certain minds if, instead of * warmed at the 
Divine Fire,’ I substitute ‘inspired by the imagination of 
genius.’ The protesting letters which my article has 
called forth go to show how profound and widespread is 
the belief that against popularity there can be no appeal, 
that popularity is, in fact, sacred.” This reply must end 
the discussion. 
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“In an article on ‘Toplady as Literature,’ in the last 
issue of the Academy,” writes E. S. N., “ you state that the 
Roman Church stands alone in the doctrine of free-trade 
in hymns, and even discards the ‘ Lead, Kindly Light ’ 

‘ of its own great son.’ The accompanying leaflet, con¬ 
taining Newman’s well-known hymn, with 1 A Prayer for 
the Light of Truth,’ published by the Catholic Truth 
Society, speaks to the contrary. That the Church which 
you call ‘Roman’ does not discard the writings ( cateris 
non obstantibus) of those outside its fold, is proved also by 
the fact that Henry Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine was not only allowed to appear without 
being revised by the proper authorities, but that the 
writer’s offer—made after his joining the Catholic Church 
—to submit the Essay to a revision, was declined on the 
ground that it would come before the reader in a more 
persuasive form if he read it as the author wrote it.” 


Bibliographical. 

A new novel from the pen of Mr. Hamilton Aide—it is 
quite like old times. Unless I am much mistaken, Mr. 
Aide’s first story was called Confidences, and appeared in 
1859. Then came Carr of Carrlyon, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulconbridge, and The Marstons, and In that State of Life, 
and Penruddocke —all of them much read in their day. 
For Mr. Aide’s later tales I cannot say so much. In 
the sixties and the seventies there was not so keen a com¬ 
petition among novelists as there has been since. On one 
of his works of fiction Mr. Aide founded, I believe, his 
comedy of “ A Nine Days’ Wonder,” in which Mrs. Kendal 
used to be so good. Then, not so very long ago, Mr. 
Aide cropped up again as the adapter (from the French) 
of the farcical piece called “ Dr. Bill.” His first work 
was a book of verse. All of which goes to show that Mr. 
Aide is a man of versatile powers, in which respect he is 
quite one of the old school. In our fathers’ time versa¬ 
tility was more common than it is now. 

I said something the other day about the late Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave’s pretensions to be called a poet. I have just 
come across a letter which he addressed to me some twenty 
years ago, and in which he made frank reference to his 
rhythmic performances. He described certain of his pieces 
as “ only rather fluent verse, without any of the inner life 
of poetry.” And he went on to say: “To judge by the 
sale of my lyrics, which is about ten copies a year, I fear 
that to this 1 inner life ’ I can have no real claim.” This, 
perhaps, is too disparaging an estimate. Personally, I 
have always had a hearty liking for at least two of his 
pieces: that pretty, tender love-song beginning— 

Ask what you will, my own and only love, 
and the two stanzas “ To a Child.” But, certainly, if 
Palgrave was a poet, he was only a “ minor ” one. 

That “amoosin’ cuss,” Mr. “ Arthur Pendenys,” makes 
a quaint remark re the publication of the text of plays. 
“ Good little plays,” he says, “ should be seen, and not 
read.” That they are read, however, is made clear by the 
success which has attended the issue of the dramatic 
works of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. 


Jones’s plays are coming quite thick upon us. The other 
day “ The Tempter,” “ The Rogue’s Comedy,” and “The 
Masqueraders,” and to-day “The Physician” ; I find that 
Mr. Jones has published no fewer than eight of his stage 
productions. And “ The Triumph of the Philistines” and 
“ The Middleman ” are to follow shortly. I presume 
“The Dancing Girl” will not come until Mr. Jones has 
re-written that very poor fourth act. Best of all his work, 
perhaps, is “ The Liars,” which is still (so far as the 
public is concerned) in MS. I possess, I am happy to 
say, a privately printed copy. 

It was very amiable of the Quarterly Reviewer to come 
down from his pedestal and tell us something about Isa 
Blagden and L. M. Little. Apparently he regards the 
late Mr. W. E. Gladstone as an authority on poetry; 
which leads me to suspect that perhaps the writer of 
“ Some Women Poets ” is identical with the Quarterly 
sage who pronounced Mr. W. S. Gilbert the most notable 
of living bards. I remember all about Miss Blagden 
now; the magic word “Browning” recalled it. But 
ought not Miss Blagden to be regarded as a novelist rather 
than as a poet? Did she not publish some half-dozen 
stories between 1861 and 1869 ? Was she not for a long 
time best known as “the author of Agnes Tremome ”? 
It was, I suppose, the Poems of 1873 that captivated the 
Quarterly Reviewer. 

Has anybody yet pointed out that Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
is a poet by heredity? Among the publications of his 
father, Mr. Henry Gay Hewlett, were at least two volumes 
of verse— A Sheaf of Verse (1877) and A Wayfarer's Wallet 
(1888), neither of which, however, startled the world into 
attention. In truth, it may be assumed that the elder 
Mr. Hewlett will go down to posterity mainly, if not 
wholly, as the editor of the Autobiography of H. F. Chorley, 
and as the editor, also, of Chorley’s National Music of the 
World. The said Autobiography, though little read (I 
suspect), is nevertheless eminently readable. 

Those who have perused Miss Betham-Edwards’s story, 
A Storm-Rent Sky, will not be in the least surprised that 
a French writer should have decided to base a play upon 
it. Nothing more natural. The central figure of A Storm- 
Rent Sky is the famous Danton, who is presented to us in 
quite engaging fashion, and should make a very good 
hero of melodrama—a much better hero, I should say, 
than Robespierre. We have had Marat, of course, in the 
plays dealing with Charlotte Corday. 

So we are to have a Pocket Magazine, are we ? Well, it 
will by no means be the first of its name or kind. There 
is record of a Pocket Magazine produced so long ago as 
1794 ; and it would seem that the Pocket Magazine of Classic 
and Polite Literature, started in 1818, lasted (with abbre¬ 
viated title from 1827 onwards) till 1833. There is record, 
further, of a Pocket Magazine or Literary Gleaner as existing 
in 1819-20. 

It would appear that “ George Egerton ” contemplates 
putting a dangerous trap in the way of the unsuspecting 
Cockney. Announcement is made of a novel from her 
pen, to be entitled The Hazard of the III. What will the 
man in the street—if it catches his eye—make of that ? 

The Bookworm. 
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Human Documents. 

The Verney Memoirs. Vol. IV. Compiled by Margaret 
M. Vemey. (Longmans.) 

The fourth volume of the Verney Memoirs, written with 
such singular grace, patience, and historic sense by the 
present Lady Verney, extends from the Restoration to the 
very eve of the eighteenth century. Less occupied with 
tragic affairs of State than some of its predecessors, it is 
no whit behindhand in all the qualities of domestic and 
sentimental interest. To say of a history that it is as 
interesting as a novel is, perhaps, scant praiso; but the 
truth is, that this intimate chronicle, drawn from the 
yellowing papers in a real archive room, of life once 
actually lived, reminds us of nothing so vividly as of the 
deliberate photographic presentment of a society removed 
from Sir Ralph Verney’s by the space of a hundred years, 
which Jane Austen has left us in the pages of half-a dozen 
masterpieces. So close comes genius to nature, for the 
precise effect which in Jane Austen is due to art springs in 
the “Vemey Memoirs” precisely from their artlessness, 
from the innocence, the complete absence of arriere-pensee, 
of the every-day letters and account books that furnish 
their material. 

As in the Commonwealth, so at the Restoration, the 
centre of things at Steeple Claydon is Sir Ralph Verney, 
the old Parliament man, the son of the standard bearer 
who fell for Charles. Puritan by instinct and training, 
there must have been much in the new order of things 
which did not please Sir Ralph; but the reaction of 
manners and morals under Charles II. had but little effect 
on the country districts, and the revels and wantonings of 
Whitehall reach Steeple Claydon merely as echoes and 
distant gossip. Sir Ralph’s numerous London corre¬ 
spondents regale him occasionally with some anecdote of 
the times. Dr. Denton describes how 

neighbour Digby did uppon a wager of £50 undertake to 
walk (not to run a step) 5 miles on Newmarkett course in 
an houre, but he lost it by half a minute, but he had 
y c honor of good company, y° Kinge & all his nobles 
to attend & see him doe it stark naked (save for a loin¬ 
cloth) & barefoot; 
and how 

the Queen, for a joke, in a disguise rid behind one to 
Newport (I thinke Faire) neare Audley Inne to buy a 
paire of stockins for her sweethart; y° Dutchesse of 
Monmouth, S r Bernard Gascoigne & others were her 
eomrads. 

More serious matter is sometimes the burden of these 
letters. Lady Hobart writes from her house in Chancery- 
lane with the Great Fire of London blazing at Baynard’s 
Castle within a few hundred yards of her: 

Thar was never so sad a sight nor so dolefull a cry hard, 
my hart is not abell to express the tenth nay the thousenth 
part of it, thar is all the carts within ten mils round, & 
cars & drays run about night & dy, & thousons of men & 
women carrying burdens. 

Sir Ralph is getting an old man, and the claims of 
his somewhat troublesome family take up much of his 
time; but he sits once more in Parliament, and gets 


black looks from My Lord Chiof Justice Jeffreys for 
opposing him in Bucks politics, and in the end lives to see 
a second Revolution, and to join with the other county 
squires in welcoming in Dutch William. To the last of 
his days the resolute, self-confident, dictatorial, but, on the 
whole, kindly hearted man is master of his family and of 
his surroundings generally. Naturally, however, the 
sentimental interest slips away to another generation, and 
especially to the household of his eldest son, Edmund or 
“ Mun ” Vemey, of whose philanderings with Mary Eure 
a former volume has told. Edmund Vemey is not such 
a man as his father: an indolent, good-natured fellow, 
and but little a man of the world, for all his French polish, 
he grows fat and gouty for want of employment, while 
his estate dwindles and becomes burdened with debt 
through his shiftlessness and ill-management. There is 
a sadder tragedy than this in his life. He marries Mary 
Abell, heiress of the White House at East Claydon, whose 
lands march with his father’s. Soon after her marriage 
the poor lady becomes moody and hysterical. “ Zelotypia,” 
writes Dr. Denton, “ is gott into her pericranium, & I doe 
not know what will gett it out.” She quarrels with those 
about her, becomes slovenly in her manners and indecorous 
in her speech. “She gos out with her mayd to Lincson- 
dend Chapell. They goo so lick trampis, so durty ’tis 
a sham to see them.” She thinks herself bewitched, and 
accuses Lady Hobart of having an evil eye. “ Ephsome 
waters,” then coming into fashion, are prescribed, and 
presently she is better, and is working “ a dimity bed in 
gren cruells.” There are three children, and then the 
cloud comes upon Mary Verney and her house again. She 
lives many years, outlives her husband and all her 
children, and dies at last, as the parish books recall, in the 
seventy-fourth year of her age. “ She was the Relict of 
Edmund Vemy, Esq™ . . . who for several years, xxx, 
was very Melancholy, during her husband’s life ... & 
continued soe 27 years after his decease, Lady of this 
Manor; and notwithstanding her lunacy shee was a 
Woman of Extraordinary Goodness, Piety & Devotion.” 

An interesting chapter is made up of the letters between 
Edmund Vemey and his younger son, also an Edmund, 
during the lad’s days as a fellow-commoner at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He starts off gaily with his “new 
sylver-hilted sword, his new striped Morning gown,” and 
his “ 6 new laced Bands, whereof one is of Point de 
Loraine.” But, as is not unknown among modem under¬ 
graduates, he soon finds that his costume is not quite in 
the latest mode. 

Most Honoured Father, —I want a Hatt, and a payre of 
Fringed Gloves very much, and I Desire you to send them 
me if you can possibly before Sunday next, for as I Come 
from Church everybody guzeth upon me and asketh who I 
am. This I was Told by a friend of Myne, who was asked 
by Two or Three who I was. 

He gets his hat, and doubtless his fringed gloves, and a 
silver seal engraved with his arms into the bargain. 
Presently he bespeaks a new table and cane chairs, and 
the father, as fathers will, turns restive. 

I Do not understand why you should Bee at that unneces¬ 
sary Charge, as long as you Have that wch. will serve y r 
tume, neither Do I like the Vanity. You do not tell me 
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whether you are matriculated yet or noe, and I am im¬ 
patient till I know Thats done. You say you want money, 
wch. I will supply you with very shortly, but not to Lay 
out in Vaine moveables, and so God blesse you. 

The undergraduate’s elder brother dies, and he becomes 
the heir, and pious letters, formal of phraseology, but 
breathing of tenderness beneath, pass between father and 
son. Presently the lad distinguishes himself in his studies 
and is to speak verses in the theatre; but there is a fear 
lest the small-pox, which is in the college, may prevent 
him. The father writes : 

Child, —I pray when you speak in the Theatre doe not 
speak like a mouse in a chees for that will be a great shame 
instead of an honour, but speak out your words boldly and 
distinctly and with a grave confidence, and be sure to arti¬ 
culate your words out of y r mouth Soe that every body 
may heare them playnly. 

The next letter contains even more amusing and equally 
sound advice: 

Child,— I heard that the players are gon down to Ox¬ 
ford, but I am unwilling that you should go to see them 
act, for fear on your coming out of the hot play house 
into the cold ayer, you should catch harm, for as I did 
once coming out of the Theatre at a publick Act when it 
was very full and stiaming hot, and walkin a Broad in the 
cold, and gave me sutch a cold that it had Likt to a cost me 
my Life. Your best way in Sutch a cold is to go horn to 
your own Chamber directly from the play house, and drink 
a glass of Sack, therefour Be sure you send your Servant 
At your hand for a bottle of the Best Canary and Keep it 
in your chamber for that purpose. Be sure you drink no 
Kooleing tankord nor no Cooling drinks what so ever . , . 
harkon Thou unto the voyce & Advise of mee thy ffather, 
Loving Thee Better than him selfe, 

Edmund Vebney. 

After all, the verses do not get spoken, for Bishop Fell 
—the hero of the famous lines 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, &c.— 

dies, and Act, or Commemoration, as it is now called, is put 
off. In the autumn the scholar gets into trouble. His 
tutor writes that he comes not to afternoon lecture, and 
will give no reasons. Still worse, he “lay out of the 
College on Wednesday night last.” In fact, it is clear that 
the authorities were reluctantly going to send him down, 
when the small-pox breaks out again, the whole college is 
dismissed, and Mr. Yemey’s particular matter blows over- 
He goes up again with his father’s advice to avoid “ Darned 
Company,” gets his accounts into disorder, strains his arm 
wrestling, buys “ a Cravat Ribbon of any modest colour,’’ 
wants to learn “ Chymistry ” (which his father confuses 
with alchemy), does learn to fence and exercise the pike 
and musket, and forgets to send home the desired news 
of Magdalen College, then, in the days of James the 
Second’s persecution, the cynosure of every political eye- 
The happy, careless life, so little different in essentials 
from the undergraduate life of our own day, comes to a 
sad and sudden end. The elder Edmund dies suddenly in 
his sleep. His estate is in disorder, and the tale of his 
debts draws words of unusual bitterness from the austere 
and mortified Sir Ralph : 

I finde y r Brother died very much in debt [Sir Ralph 
writes again to John], but as yet I cannot say how much, 


therefore in my opinion it will be the best way to bury 
him privately in the night-time, without Escutcheons, or 
inviting of Neighbours to attend with their Coaches, which 
is very troublesome & signifies nothing. 

The younger Edmund comes home to take up the burden 
of his inheritance, but in less than two years he, too, is 
dead of a fever caught in town. And so old Sir Ralph has 
outlived two generations of those who should have been 
his heirs when the day comes for him who so long has 
been the mainstay and prop of his family and his country 
to receive his own quietus. He has left orders for a very 
private burial, but they hang with black “ the entry from 
the Hall door to the Spicery door, and the best Court 
Porch, likewise the Brick Parlour from top to bottom,” 
and “the rooms looked very handsomly, though the 
Heavens wept with all his relations at his funeral.” 

So ends one of the books fullest of humanity and 
entertainment with which we are acquainted. We trust 
that the good old Vemey habit of keeping private 
letters did not end with the seventeenth century, and 
that Lady Vemey will some day trace for us the fortunes 
of this typical English family through yet another age. 


When America was Young. 

Some Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 

(Macmillan.) 

This is one of the most refreshing books that we have 
read for many a day. Mrs. Earle could not have foreseen 
how timely and gracious its appearance at this moment 
would become. Just when the Old country and the New 
are being drawn together by blood and circumstance she 
gives us a wonderful reconstruction of the home life of 
those first English colonists who were the first Americans. 
It was the home life of England in part transplanted and 
in part remodelled, inspired by hope yet consumed with 
regret. You cannot read this book without a thrill. 
England had the power to deny bread and liberty to her 
children, but she could not sequestrate their English 
instincts and wholesomeness of heart. Like good seed 
carried on the wind, the exiles no sooner touched earth 
than they took root. And this is the intimate story of 
their rooting and upgrowth. We behold them hewing 
their wood and drawing their water, fashioning their 
drinking cups and spinning their wool, forging their tools 
and appliances, building their boats and trolleys, and 
re-making England with tears and laughter. 

They re-made it so fast that the day of small beginnings 
seems infinitely remote. Hence these pages breed astonish¬ 
ment by their wealth of minutiae. Mrs. Earle has photo¬ 
graphed and described the very pots and pans, the lamps 
and jack-knives, the table-ware and fowling-pieces of 
the pioneers. She takes us to their firesides and gives 
us their cider to drink ; shows us the needlework of their 
girls, and empties the drawers and wardrobes of the 
mothers. In all we feel the pathos of that enforced new 
start in life. We see a civilised people set down to begin 
life without many tools, without shops, or imports, or 
roads, or bricks, or stores of metal, or protecting soldiers. 
Everything had to be made, and to be made under diffi- 
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culties. How significant is the fact that when a colonist 
left his wooden house he burned it down in order that 
he might recover the nails from its ashes. 

Yet there was nothing mean or niggling about these 
new-made homes. The best that was possible was found 
in them, and every arrangement revealed a homely science. 
The kitchen fireside of a settler was of triumphant size, a 
challenge to the climate, and a citadel of warmth to which 
the family retired when the day’s toil no longer kept blood 
in quick circulation. We read of fire-places so huge that 
the fore-logs and back-logs for the fire were dragged into 
the kitchen by a horse, or run into it on a hand-sled. 
“ Often there were seats within the chimney on either side. 
At night children could sit on these seats and there watch 
the sparks fly upward and join the stars which could 
plainly be seen up the great chimney-throat.” Above the 
fire, resting on ledges on either side of the lower chimney, 
ran the back-bar, or lug-pole, from which the great iron 
and brass pots hung pendant over the fire on “pot-hooks” 
and “ pot-brakes ” and “ gallows-crooks.” The lug-pole 
was of green wood, and would stand the heat for a long 
time, until at last it collapsed, causing maybe the ruin of 
a dinner, and sometimes a death. Iron back-bars came in 
due season. No wonder that toasting-forks and waffle- 
irons had “long adjustable handles which helped to make 
endurable the blazing heat of the great logs.” For the 
same reason there hung on a nail a pair of pipe-tongs 
wherewith the New Englander lifted an outlying coal to 
light his pipe. The pots were tremendous—the great iron 
one, in which all the vegetables were boiled, sometimes 
weighing forty pounds. “ Over the fire-place and across 
the top of the room were long poles on which hung strings 
of peppers, dried apples, and rings of dried pumpkin. And the 
favourite resting-place of the old queen’s-arm, or fowling- 
piece, was on hooks over the kitchen fire-place. . . .Chafing- 
dishes and skimmers of brass and copper were also cheerful 
discs to reflect the kitchen firelight.” 

Imagination does not stoop to trace the kitchen splendours 
of those days. Rather she rises, on envious wings, to 
inspect the utensils of the housewives of New England. 
Behold these skillets, and rabbit-broilers, and braziers, and 
grid-irons, all fitted with legs so that they might stand 
at a safe height in the red hot humus of coals and glow¬ 
ing wood on the fire-place. Even a toasting-fork was 
not always held in the hand, but approached the fire on 
spindling legs of its own. Behold these and irons of goose¬ 
neck pattern, and this shining Dutch oven, and this curious 
bake-kettle. The last is a shut-up urn to be buried in the 
heart of the fire. “ Such perfect rolls, such biscuit, such 
shortcake as issued from the heaped-up bake-kettle can 
never be equalled by other methods of cooking.” We 
believe this from our soul. Although these great fire¬ 
places soon shrank in size, many are still left, and we owe 
pictures of their delights to such modem poets as Lowell 
and Whittier. Whittier’s “Snow-bound” is the final 
chronicle and eulogy of the old colonial kitchen and all 
that it meant. Its poetic fire was snatched from an 
oak log. 

W« piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 


The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then hovering near 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
TTntil the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. 


It were a filial disrespect to think that because the 
colonists ate from wooden trenchers, and poured new milk 
into leathern jacks, and dispensed with forks and saucers, 
they were therefore rude in their table manners. Mrs. 
Earle shows that they taught their children a discreet 
behaviour, as not to sit down to table until grace was said, 
not to ask for anything on the table, not to bite into a 
whole slice of bread, and not to throw bones on the floor. 
“Hold not thy knife upright,” ran one code, “but 
sloping; lay it down at right-hand of the plate, with end 
of blade on the plate. . . . Look not earnestly at any 
other person that is eating.” Even adults were instructed 
in the diction and forms of serving and carving food. 
Mrs. Earle quotes these upbraiding words from an old 
author: 


How all must regret to hear some Persons, even of 
quality, say “ Pray cut up that Chicken or Hen,” of 


“ Halve that Plover,” not considering how indiscreetly 
they talk, when the proper terms are “ break that Goose,” 
“thrust that Chicken,” “spoil that Hen,” “pierce that 
Plover.” If they are so much out in common Things, 
how much more would they be with Herons, Cranes, and 
Peacocks ? 




The preparing and serving of meals make four-fifths of 
the work of a home in an old country. In the American 
colonies there were twenty primitive occupations. Making 
candles was one of them. The first colonists used the 
pine knots of pitch-pine, “ candle-wood ” as it was called. 
These pine torches gave no bad light, and we are told 
that the Rev. Mr. Newman, of Rehoboth, compiled his 
great Concordance of the Bible with no better illuminant. 
Soon tallow candles were made by the careful housewife: 
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it was an autumn task in every well-regulated hofme. 
The wicks were of closely spun hemp or t 6 w or cotton, 
and the molten tallow bubbled in huge 1 kettles slung from 
the lug-pole. As our illustration shows, the wicks'were 
hung perpendicularly from short rods , 1 and were alter¬ 
nately dipped find allowed to dry until they became 
clothed in tallow to the required thickness. Tin and 
pewter moulds were also used. 

' There was a whole series of “ home-spun industries.” 
Flax was grown, dried, ripple-combed, cleaned, broken 
on the flax-brake, swingled with a swingling-block 
and knife, spun into thread, skeined, and bleached in 
buttermilk. The spinning industry was of vital import¬ 
ance, and was fostered with great care. Prizes were given 
for quantity and quality. “ At the fourth anniversary, in 
1749, of the Boston Society for Promoting Industry and 
Frugality, three hundred ‘ young spinsters ’ spun on 
their wheels on Boston Common. And a pretty sight it 
must have been: the fair young girls in the quaint and 
pretty dress of the times, shown to us in Hogarth’s prints, 
spinning on the green grass under the great trees.” Wool¬ 
spinning was just as active. The colonists scorned to 
import woollen cloth, and denied themselves mutton that 
they might have wool. They soon had wool in such 
quantities, and prepared it so well, that the mother country 
took alarm, and forbade the importation of colonial 
worsteds, kerseys, serges, and what not. Colonial woollen 
cloth was dyed in many colours: dyed to glorious reds with 
cochineal and logwood, dyed brown with the bark of 
hickory, dyed green in the juice of golden-rod mixed with 
indigo, dyed orange with the bark of sassafras, dyed black 
with field sorrel, dyed crimson in the juice of the poke- 
berry, dyed yellow with the petals of Jerusalem artichoke. 
What processes! What household arts! What cheer¬ 
ful days of toil and reward! Woven linen was ex¬ 
changed at the village store for sugar, spices, and tea, or 
sold for forty-two cents a yard. Blankets, bed-coverlets, 
grain-bags, and all-wool coats were woven everywhere. 
To this day there survives in Narragansett one of the last 
of this race of weavers. Mrs. Earle has told the story of 
Weaver Bose and his family in her book, Old Narragansett. 
Bose’s pattern book is more than a hundred years old, 
and he lets slip the technical words of Elizabethan 
craftsmen. 

We resign the attempt to indicate the multifariousness 
of home life in the American colonies a hundred years 
ago. Mrs. Earle’s industry has been equal to the task, 
and in one chapter alone—that on “ G-irls’ Occupations ”— 
she makes us wonder how the day could be long enough 
for the day’s employments. A well-taught girl could raise 
small stock, do dairy work, go marketing, sew, knit, 
pickle and preserve, make a broom of guinea wheat, pleat 
and iron, pick live geese without wincing, scour pewter, 
boil fat into soap, plait straw into hats, work on a netted 
purse or Job’s Trouble quilt, and still find time to read 
Doddridge’s sermons and confer with her sweetheart. 
And she did but bear her girlish part in the Arcadian 
economy. We cannot distil any more essences from these 
charming pages. Fitly enough, Mrs. Earle ends with 
a chapter on “Old-time Flower Gardens,” so that her 
fragrant book is dissolved in fragrance. 


An Adventuress on the Throne. 

'Marysienclca. By K. Waliszewski. Translated by Lady 

Mary Loyd. (Heinemann.) 

Lady Mary Loyd, already favourably known as the 
translator of the fascinating previously unpublished letters 
of the great Napoleon, has now given us an excellent 
rendering of a very clever book by a Gallicised Pole. 
M. Waliszewski claims that his work is an experiment 
in historical style. Such it doubtless is to the French 
public. But (whether M. Waliszewski be aware of it, or 
whether it be a curious coincidence) to the English public 
it has a derivation. It is a polite, a smoothed, a French 
adaptation of Carlyle’s historical methods; or of some of 
Carlyle’s methods. The introduction of dramatic con¬ 
versations, based on actual letters or documents, is its 
main innovation. And this is a distinctive feature of 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. The result is very bright 
and lively, if it lack the depth, the richness, the genius 
of Carlyle. A work of undeniable talent, French to the 
finger-tips—in spite of the English parallel. 

A Gallicised Pole, he has written the history of a Pole- 
bred Frenchwoman, who became queen of her adopted 
country. Marysiencka was the Polish pet-name super- 
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induced upon her French name, Marie; and it is signifi¬ 
cant of the hybrid destiny of this singular adventuress. 
She was born into a picturesque period and a picturesque 
milieu ; and her story makes picturesque reading. It was 
the late seventeenth century, the age of Charles II. and 
Mazarin and the young Louis XIV. She was the com¬ 
patriot and contemporary of the Three Musketeers, and 
the Court which surrounded her first childhood was that 
depicted in Twenty Years After. To understand her 
character you must read Dumas. Not a Miladi, but, 
rather, a pretty Mme. de Chevreuse: her yearned-for 
paradise was the frivolous intrigues of Saint Germania; her 
regretted destiny, to assist in making the history of Poland. 
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To complete the incongruous caprice of Fate, she became 
the wife of a mediaeval warrior-hero bom out of due time, 
who might have ridden horse to horse with Cceur-de-Lion 
at Acre, and shaken the beard of Sultan Saladin: she 
became the wife of Sobieski. Am intrigante from the 
Court of Charles II. married to Hunniades or Scanderbeg 
would not be a more “ amazing marriage.” 

She had astounding luck, which it can hardly be said 
she deserved, and with which she was never contented. 
Marie do la Grange d’Arquien (to give her full titular 
honour) was a daughter of a shady captain in Monsieur’s 
Guard, who came of ancient but not very exalted family. 
She went to Poland as a child, in the suite of Marie de 
Gonzagne, when that restless schemer set out to marry the 
then King of Poland. Marie de Gonzagne took with her 
a bevy of French beauties who wanted Polish husbands— 
and got them. The little Marie d’Arquien, it was hoped, 
under the patronage of the new French Queen of Poland, 
might grow up to obtain a like desirable result—for 
Polish nobles were rich, and had a pretty taste for pretty 
faces. To her Poland was generous indeed: it gave her 
two husbands and a crown. Little could Marie de 
Gonzagne have guessed that the small d’Arquien was one 
day to sit on her own throne! The child had an evil 
training in an evil Court. The Court of Poland seems to 
have rivalled the French Court in corruption, if not in wit 
and polish. Marie de Gonzagne’s second husband, John 
Casimir (the first soon died), was a monument of in¬ 
stability. He had been prince, monk, and cardinal; and 
had then unfrocked himself, and laid by the robes of 
cardinal for the robes of king, marrying his brother’s 
widow. Marie de Gonzagne herself belonged to the 
school of Mme. de Chevreuse, Mme. de Longueville, and 
the dames galantes who intrigued with love and politics 
through the squables of the Fronde. Under her patronage, 
Mile. d’Arquien grew up what might have been expected 
—selfish, luxurious, dissolute, with an incurable taste for 
backstairs plotting and scheming. Ardent and im¬ 
petuous, her face was her fortune, and she played it for 
all it was worth. Everyone made love to her, Sobieski 
among the rest. But he was a parvenu, and she wanted 
riches and power; so under the prudent guidance of the 
Queen she married riches and power in the person of an 
old Polish noble. He turned out a drunken sluggard; 
Sobieski was a near neighbour, and presently she was 
heart and soul in an intrigue with him. 

What followed is a cynical specimen of the manners of 
the Court. The Queen was as disappointed in the 
marriage as Marysiencka (the Polish name is convenient) 
herself was. She wanted a leader for the Court party, 
and had hoped to secure it by the match; but an inert 
toper was useless. Lubomirski, leader of the National 
party, a kind of shuffling Warwick, was threatening her 
with arms over her scheme for French succession to the 
Crown. She fixed on Sobieski as her only hopeful 
champion. Through Marysiencka she could influence 
Marysiencka’s 1-over; therefore, as she had blessed the 
marriage, she blessed the intrigue, and took it under her 
toyal wing. Charming morals ! The husband, like a 
good fellow, at this precisely proper moment gracefully 
diod, and left his shoes for Sobieski. Sobieski, however, 


seemed in two minds about stepping into them. His 
hesitation disconcerted the royal plans, which required 
that he should at once be made sure of; and the royal 
action was prompt. Marysiencka laid a disgraceful trap 
for him, which had been concocted by the Queen’s own 
royal mind, in collusion with the French ambassador—a 
Bishop! Nor did Her Majesty disdain her personal 
assistance in the vile affair; thanks to which Sobieski was 
successfully duped into a private marriage—after a decent 
interval made into a public one. Delightful delicacy! 

Having got her Sobieski, she tired of him, betrayed him, 
and whisked off to Paris, where it is not probable she was 
more faithful to his memory than she had been to his 
person. He complained, indeed, that she had lived almost 
wholly apart from him since their marriage. Poor man! 
Such was the tradition of the French Court. But John 
Sobieski, at any rate, was in earnest, and waged passionate 
epistolary war of entreaties and upbraidings against her. 
We do not share the author’s taste for Sobieski’s love- 
letters. They are curious and characteristic, but they like 
us not. Perfervid, sincere, grossly amatory, a singular 
mixture of high-flown expression with physical coarseness 
in feeling, they are the love-letters of an amative Tommy 
Atkins who has read Mile, de Scudery—if you can conceive 
such a fabulous monster. But the crises of Sobieski’s 
love-agony were exceedingly hard on the Turk. Instead 
of beating out his brains, he rushed to the field and 
knocked out the brains of the infidels; so that a cruel 
repulse by his wife was followed by a great victory over 
the Ottoman. 

In this way Marysiencka may have been Sobieski’s 
“ gad-fly,” in the Socratic phrase. But how else she helped 
him is not over-evident; how she thwarted him, too evident. 
The death of the Queen, followed by the abdication of 
John Casimir, left his way open to the throne; but her 
mind was fixed on French intrigue and French gold, she 
never saw the possibility to which a cleverer woman would 
have urged him. It was not French aid, to which she 
continually directed his attention, but his own sword that 
ultimately raised him to a dignity she was too short-sighted 
to foresee. The close of Michael’s brief reign coincided 
with a brilliant victory over the Turks, which turned all 
thoughts on Sobieski as the national saviour; and his 
election was practically unopposed. The little d’Arquien 
intriguer was Queen of Poland. In that capacity she 
proved herself a superb marplot. If her husband had 
any large project of policy on hand, she cut across it with 
some petty intrigue for a petty personal end, and sent it to 
the ground. It was in no little degree owing to her that 
the sole great action of her husband’s disappointing reign 
was the immortal relief of Vienna, which put an end to the 
expansion of Turkey, and set the name of John Sobieski 
among the heroes of Christendom. She ceased her infi¬ 
delities, it is true, and became a much more tolerable wife. 
But she was growing old, and the time for infidelities was 
passed. After his death, she finished her career by dividing 
the family interest, and so preventing all chance of the 
crown remaining in Sobieski’s family. Having thus ruined 
her sons and herself, she retired to Rome. Even there she 
finally contrived to quarrel with the Government; and at 
last ended her days, poor and overlooked, in her native 
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France. For a more favourable view of her than ours, 
read M. Waliszewski’s charming book, which says all that 
can be said, and. without partiality. She was the victim of 
a bad Court, an unscrupulous patroness, and her own 
beauty, no doubt; but, like Louis XIV., we cannot like 
her. 


“ O Sovran Blanc ! ’’ 

The Annals of Mont Blanc. By Charles Edward Mathews, 
sometime President of the Alpine Club. With a 
Chapter on the Geology of the Mountain by Prof. 
T. G. Bonney. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 

Tiie unique charm of Mont Blanc lies in its surpassing 
grandeur and its wealth of ^associations. The mountaineer 
with a passion for adventure may no longer think it worthy 
of his steel, but he must continue to reverence it for its 
beauty, and as tho cradle of the art he loves. The 


“ Annals ” before us are little more than the story, gathered 
with infinite labour from a hundred obscure sources, of the 
first attempts to reach the summit. The name “Mont 
Blanc” appears for the first time in literature in 1744. 
Up to that time there is no record that the idea of 
climbing the mountain had ever been conceived; but, 
in 1760, a naturalist of Geneva, Horace Benedict de 
Saussure, offered—in the interests of science—a tempting 
reward to the man who should find his way to the 
top, and, in 1786, Jacques Balmat, a Chamonix peasant, 
achieved the feat, and claimed the reward, and the 
following year fulfilled for M. de Saussure the dream 
of his life by leading him also to the summit. These 
two men are now commemorated in Chamonix by the 
well-known bronze, but it has always been a question 
whether at least a third of the honour is not due to a 


certain Dr. Paccard, who is believed by some to have 
played no less important a part than Balmat in the first 
ascent. The evidence is conflicting; but Mr. Mathews 
unhesitatingly pronounces for Paccard, and demands his 
rehabilitation. The first woman to reach the summit was 
the peasant Maria Paradis, in 1809; the next, in 1838, 
was Mile. Henriette d’Angeville, who, it has been some¬ 
what unfairly affirmed, “planted the flag of feminine 
alpinism.” To modern women climbers Mr. Mathews 
refers without particularising. Can the Alpine Club be 
in danger ? 

The story of the early attempts on the mountain— 
successful and unsuccessful—and of the comparatively 
rare ascents during the next seventy years, is a story of 
extraordinary fascination; even though “everybody climbs 
Mont Blanc now,” there is no longer any need for the 
making of wills at the start, or the holding of thanks¬ 
giving services on the return. 

The change began in 1851, when the celebrated Albert 

Smith—whose initials Doug¬ 
las Jerrold once said only 
expressed two-thirds of the 
truth—having managed to 
struggle to the top more dead 
than alive, came home and 
introduced Mont Blanc to the 
great British Public at the 
Egyptian Hall. The national 
imagination was touched, a 
fashion was set, and since 
then the mountain has been 
visited and climbed by an 
increasing number of people, 
not only from England, but 
from every part of the 
world. We believe that Mr. 
Mathews’s book, in striking 
contrast as it is with Smith’s 
panorama, will contribute 
towards a somewhat similar 
result, and, in addition to 
strengthening love already 
established, will prepare 
much new ground. Nor can 
there be any regret that this 
should be so. The chief use of mountains is to educate us— 
“ to startle the lethargy of the human soul with the deep and 
pure agitation of astonishment”—and the more people 
that can be brought under their influence, whether by 
diligence or excursion train, in bivouac or hotel, the better 
for us all. Mr. Mathews and the older mountaineers 
bemoan the changed conditions ; but they forget that 
emotion is largely coloured by association, and that a 
sunset from the comfortable bench of the Mulets, the 
untired start by moonlight across tho waste of snows, the 
first gleam of gold on the Dome, the welcome hospitality 
of the Valkot, the excitement of the ridge of the great 
Bosse in a wind biting shrewdly, the sublimity of the 
summit, can only leave in the mind of a man who has 
never known anything better unspeakable and inefface¬ 
able memories. 



THE SITE OF THE LAKE AFTER THE CATASTROPHE OF ST. GERVAIS. 
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Of course no concealment is made of the fact that Mont 
Blanc has claimed its victims. Guides and travellers, 
forty-seven men in all, have perished on it since the first 
accident in 1820—nearly all, if we may accept Mr. 
Mathews’s authority, from the neglect of proper precautions. 
The generalisation is probably as sound in the mountains 
as elsewhere, and yet it will never satisfy the fearful. An 
avalanche that kills one man may be as much “ an act of 
God ”—as our fathers loved to call it—as the appalling 
disaster to which the illustration we reproduce refers, and 
which, according to Mr. Mathews himself, “ could neither 
have been predicted nor averted.” 

“ Owing to the stoppage of the sub-glacial drainage, in 
some manner never precisely ascertained,” we read, “a 
lake was formed under the Tote Bousse glacier, in which 
an enormous body of water was pent up at a spot ten 
thousand feet above the sea level. Between one and two 
o’clock on the night of the twelfth of July, 1892, the ice 
that held up the lake gave way. The water swept in a 
torrent of tremendous force over the Desert de Pierre 
Bonde, gathering up thousands of tons of rock and stones 
in its course. It passed with a terrible roar under the 
hamlet of Bionnassay, which it did not injure, destroyed 
half the village of Bisnay, on the high road between 
Contamines and St. Gervais, and, tearing up trees by the 
roots as it went along, joined the main river of the Bon 
Nant; following its bed and destroying on its way the old 
Pont du Diable, it hurled its seething flood of water, 
timber, stones, and mud upon the solid buildings of the 
establishment [the Baths of St. Gervais], and crushed them 
into fragments; then crossing the Chamonix-road, it 
spread itself out in the form of a hideous fan over the 
valley of the Arve, destroying part of the village of Le 
Faget on its way. Such was the catastrophe of St. Gervais, 
which claimed more than a hundred and fifty victims.” 

Though it can hardly be hoped that human foresight 
will ever be able entirely to avert such catastrophes as 
this, the climber, it is urged, may safeguard himself by 
ordinary precautions. But in spite of all Mr. Mathews’s 
eloquent pleading, these precautions will not always be 
taken, and men, even the most experienced, will continue 
to be killed—and in a better cause, it seems to us, than 
most of those who fall in battle. 

The book is pleasantly written, paper and type leave 
nothing to be desired; the six electrotype reproductions of 
photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella are, with one exception, 
entirely worthy of the beautiful and majestic mountain 
they represent; the numerous other illustrations have 
historic, if not artistic interest; the map is good and clear; 
the science is adequate; and the appendices, especially the 
Bibliography and the Facsimile of Martel’s Pamphlet, 
form a valuable addition to the volume. 


Celtic Drama. 

The Heather Field and Maeve. By Edward Martyn. With 
an Introduction by George Moore. (Duckworth ) 

This weakness of Mr. George Moore, as a literary critic, 
lies in his failure to realise the importance for an artist 
of independence. Hence his extravagant laudation of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’s clever pastiche of Celtic dream in “ The 


Secret Bose ”; and hence he tolls us now, almost in a 
breath, that Mr. Edward Martyn’s “ Heather Field ” will 
“ hold its own by the side of ‘ The Wild Duck,’ or 
‘Macbeth,’ or ‘ Hamlet,’ ” ; and that it is “ the first play 
written in English inspired by the examples of Ibsen.” 
The second statement contains a truth. Mr. Martyn is at 
present of all things derivative: an echo, not an indi¬ 
vidual voice. He gives you the persistent symbolism of 
Maeterlinck, the eerie glamour and mystic whisperings of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the sordid settings—though, indeed, a 
touch of sordidness belongs to a certain side of the Irish 
temperament—of Ibsen himself. Therefore we discount 
Mr. Moore’s praise, for which, indeed, we have a notion 
that Mr. Martyn himself must blush. 

It is somewhat hard upon him to come into the 
world thus prefaced, for his work is by no means 
without merit. Both in “ The Heather Field ” and 
in “ Maeve ” the central theme — it is the same in 
both plays, the incompatibility of the idealist of dreams 
with real life—is well grasped and presented. In “ The 
Heather Field ” the idealist, Carden Tyrrell, has married 
a wife who sets to work to civilise him. He carries his 
idealism into the reclamation of a heather field on his 
estate; and this field, which ultimately breaks out into 
its native wildness and ruins him, becomes a symbol of 
his own untameable temperament. The poetry of the 
man is well brought out, and there is a good dramatic 
scene where his wife brings in the mad doctors to spy for 
signs of insanity in his imaginative talk. But Grace 
Tyrrell herself is surely theatrical in the bad sense. 
“ Although all right and good sense are on the wife’s 
side,” says Mr. Moore, “ the sympathy is always with 
Carden.” Naturally, for the dice are loaded by making 
the wife an unnatural and vindictive shrew. Another 
weakness in the play is the number of slightly-sketched 
minor characters. This appears to be a concession less to 
the spirit of drama than to the convenances of a modern 
representation. But a tragedy, if it is to be truly tragic, 
must pass as nearly as possible in solitude. Numbers 
stifle it. 

In “ Maeve ” the idealist heroine is to be married to an 
Englislunan rich enough to restore the faded glories of 
the house of the O’Heynes, Prince of Burren. Up to the 
day of her wedding she dreams over the fairy lore of 
Erin, and in the white moonlight Queen Maeve—Queen 
Mab, we suppose—bears her off to the fairy cairn. There 
is some pretty writing. 

Ma. {wistfully) : “ He is the only one I have ever loved. 
Let me stay. I hear him coming.” 

Fin. {frightened ): “ You hear him-? ” 

Ma. {pointing towards the abbey): “ Yes, there—far away 
—coming on the wings of the March wind. Don’t you 
hear '1 ” 

Fin. : “ I hear the bitter wind, Maeve, through our old 
ash-trees.” 

Ma. {smiling in reverie) : “ The fairy March wind which 
races at twilight over our fields, turning them to that 
strange pale beauty, like the beauty of a fairy’s face—oh, 
it is fit that my beloved should ride on such a steed.” 

Fin.: “Dearest, you must go to rest. He will never 
come. He is dead.” 

Ma. : “ He is not dead. He will come. I know he will. 
But the way is long. A long—long way.” 
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Fin.: “A long way, indeed, without beginning and 
without end.” 

Ma. : “ It began from the land of everlasting youth.” 

Fin.: “You have often told me of that land—Tirnan- 
ogue, is it not ? ” 

Ma. : “ The Celtic dream-land of ideal beauty. There 
he lives in never-fading freshness of youth. (With a 
steadfast visionary look.) I am haunted by a boyish face, 
close-hooded, with short gold hair; and every movement 
of his slender, faultless body goes straight to my heart 
like a fairy melody. Oh, he has a long way to journey, 
for that land of beauty was never so far away as it is 
to-night! ” 

But the play would never “act.” It has the worst of 
faults, an aurora borealis and a ghostly procession emerging 
to the sound of harps like vapour from the cairn. Even 
Celtic glamour will not survive a lime-light aurora borealis, 
and the kind of vaporous ghost that they make with 
gauze. 


Celt, Saxon, and Norman. 

The Foundations of England. By Sir James H. Ramsay 
of Banff, Bart., M.A. 2 vols. (Sonnenschein. 24s.) 

Six years ago Sir James Ramsay gave, in his Lancaster 
and York, an instalment, first in time, last in design, of 
an intended summary of the first fifteen hundred years 
of English history. Those volumes covered a period of pre¬ 
cisely eighty-five years, and the prospect of the whole work, 
written upon such a scale, became sufficiently alarming. 
It is not to be so. Sir James Ramsay has turned from 
the end to the beginning of his task, and in another two 
volumes has polished off twelve of his fifteen centuries. 
The first of these deals with the origins, from the earliest 
glimmer of these islands in history down to the death of 
Edward the Confessor; the second takes up the tale of 
the Conquest, and pushes on through the four following 
reigns. Some two hundred and fifty years remain, and 
one may reasonably calculate that another four volumes 
at most will see the end of them. Even so, it will make 
a goodly work—the work of a lifetime ; for before a line 
was published, the book had been on the stocks a full 
score of years. Obviously, we cannot, in the space at our 
command, attempt any detailed estimate or criticism of 
such a book ; all that can be done is to indicate in 'the 
briefest fashion its chief qualities and its place among 
histories. That place will be, we think, rather that of a 
book of reference than anything else. Sir James Ramsay 
is a thoroughly learned and a thoroughly industrious 
man. He has worked over, with immense care, the masses 
of material, the innumerable special studies, bearing upon 
his subject. His analysis and summary of them is both 
careful and just. His book might serve for many years 
as a thread to hold together the results of later research. 
But that it will ever be, even in the better sense, popular, 
or that, when once it has ceased to be an adequate digest 
of the existing state of historical knowledge, it will endure, 
we do not believe. For it has not the saving grace of 
literary quality. Erudite as he is, Sir James Ramsay 
cannot write a bit. His composition and his phrasing 
are alike tedious, flat, and uninspired. Of the structural 
distinction between sentence and paragraph he has no 


conception. Life, colour, movement, picturesqueness, 
humour, enthusiasm, are not his. His volumes are most 
useful on the shelf, but they cannot be read. We defy 
anyone — except a reviewer — to read them straight 
through. Macaulay might have done it, for Macaulay 
read Guicciardini and Nares, or implies that he did ; but, 
unfortunately, Macaulay is dead. It is fair to try Sir 
James Ramsay upon some of the occasions where the 
purple patch would bo only reasonable. If you do it, 
you will find that Hastings fails, the White Ship fails, 
the death of Rufus fails, and that this is the characterisa¬ 
tion of the Conqueror : 

William the Great, as men of his time called him, was 
a man of wonderful parts, and accomplished many things; 
but he does not present a many-sided character for study. 
We have in him a most masterful man of blood and iron; 
of great intelligence, energy, and good sense; one who 
could lie mean, but not petty; perfectly selfish, un¬ 
shrinking in purpose, determined to win at all hazards, 
and absolutely reckless as to the means he might employ 
or the misery he might inflict in the pursuit of his ends. 
He was a man more hated than loved, probably even more 
feared than hated. In the words of the Peterborough 
writer, “he was over all measure stark (t.e., stem) to the 
men who withstood his will. . . . He recked naught of 
their hate ; they must all follow his will if they would live 
or keep lands or goods.” But William was not wantonly 
cruel or capricious. Whatever he did he did with a 
purpose and did it thoroughly. This was perhaps his 
best point as a ruler. Men knew what to expect, and the 
thoroughness of his measures in the end worked for 
humanity. His politic self-restraint was not less remark¬ 
able than his promptitude. As he knew when to strike, 
so also he knew when to stop. Essentially vindictive, he 
could always swallow bis wrath if he found that the 
gratification of his passion would cost him too dear. 

Pedestrian, is it not? In his earlier preface Sir James 
Ramsay mildly lays claim to the title of a “ drum and 
trumpet ” historian. The suggestion raises a smile. His 
battles do not certainly move us, as the ballad of Chevy- 
Chase moved Sidney, with the sound of a trumpet. 


He found his work, but far behind 
Lay something that he could not find— 

Deoj) springs of passion that can make 
A life sublime for others’ sake, 

And lend to work the living glow 
That saints and bards and heroes know. 

The power lay there—unfolded power— 

A bud that never bloomed a flower; 

For half beliefs and jaded moods 
Of worldlings, critics, cynics, prudes, 

Lay round his path, and dimmed and chilled 
Illusions past. High hopes were killed; 

But Duty lived. He sought not far 
The “ might be ” in the things that are ; 

His ear caught no celestial strain ; 

He dreamt of no millennial reign. 

Brave, true, unhoping, calm, austere, 

Ho laboured in a narrow sphere, 

And found in work his spirit needs— 

The last, if not the best of creeds. 

From Mr. W. E. Lecky's “ Poor is," 
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Notes on New Books. 

War. 1 

lx these days war books can scarcely keep pace with the 
wars which inspire them. Chitral and Omdurman are still in 
our miuds, and now eomo two works on Cuba. The W<ir in 
Cuba (Smith & Elder] is by Mr. John Black Atkins, who went 
out to New York, Tampa, and Cuba as correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, his duty beiug to supplement news 
rather than to convey it at first hand. A light volume in a red 
cover, printed in large type, and throughout interesting, Mr. 
Atkins’s book should be read if only as a commentary on 
Mr. Kipling's hortatory verses, “Take up the White Man’s 
Burden.” For Mr. Atkins goes to the root of things, and gives 
us the spirit as well as the facts of the struggle. His book is 
full of human touches and by-way facts, conversations, anec¬ 
dotes, and well-founded comment. Here is a story. While 
many of the U.S. transports were more or less under the fire 
of the Puntn Garda batteries, and while everyone on board the 
Sanliuijo had still a whole skin and a fiery heart, a poor private 
lay on a stretcher, prosaically dying of bronchitis : 

Nothing could be done except to place him between the 
two doors, where the hot draught blew on him. The 
sound of the firing appeared to break in on his mind and 
harass him deeply. While we were being fired at, men ran 
excitedly from one side of the ship to the other to see 
where the shells struck, and twice, at least, someone (quite 
inadvertently) ran his foot against the stretcher, which 
stood rather in the way, and the sick man gulped. The 
accident was just an incident of warfare; everyone desired 
to be kind to this man, but all the circumstauces en¬ 
couraged carelessness. So he went on to his death in a 
black eddy, as it were, of the great stream of wur, while 
excitement and laughter were about him. 

Mr. Atkins’s narrative is graphic and enthralling ; quite a 
document. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis is a novelist with an eye for 
effects. He writes easily, if with no great distinction. n« is 
active, and he takes the hail of bullets and the fall of shells as 
part of a war correspondent's day’s work. In The Cuban awl 
Porto Rican Campuiyn (Ileinemann) he has ruu together the 
story of all he saw as correspondent of a Xew York journal 
during the lato campaign. The result is a book for the 
general reader rather than for the military student. It is an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the American soldier, his bravery 
and his bounce, and a very plain-spoken depreciation of 
Geuerai Shatter. We do not envy the General’s feelings on 
reading such a passage us this, although, no doubt, by this 
time the columns of the Press have hardened him to criticism: 

On the day after the battle of San Juan, he said hope¬ 
lessly to a foreign attache: “I am prostrate in body and 
mind.” He could confess this to a stranger, and yet, so great 
was the obstinacy, so great the vanity and self-confidence 
of the man, that, although he held the lives and health of 
13,000 soldiers in his care, he did not ask to be relieved of 
his command. . . . His self-complacency was so great 
that, in spite of blunder after blunder, folly upon folly, 
and mistake upon mistake, he still believed himself 
infallible, still bullied his inferior officers, and still cursed 
from his cot. 

In spite of gross mismanagement, unnecessary hardships, and 
suffering that might have been avoided, the rank and file 
behaved admirably ; but in his endeavour to glorify the “ boys ” 
of his native land, we are iucliued to smile when Mr. Davis 
wishes us to be most serious. For example: A youth, being 


badly wounded, was given over to the surgeons. The operation 
being over, he opened his eyes and regarded the surgeons scorn¬ 
fully. “ Then he shook his head from side to side on the pillow 
and smiled up at them. ‘ Ah, you’se can’t kill me,’ he whis¬ 
pered. ‘ I’m a New Yorker, by God ! You’se can’t kill me.’ ” 
“That,” remarks Mr. Davis, stopping, no doubt, to wave his 
pen in the air, “ is the spirit of the men who sunk the Spanish 
Beet at Manila and at Santiago, and of the crew of the warship 
that is named after the city of New York.” Apart from this 
example, and a few others scattered through the pages, of 
“ youug America’s way,” the book may be recommended as a 
bright and very readable account of the campaign as the author 
of Galiatjcr saw it. 

History. 


The integrity of a series—viz., “ Builders of Great Britain ”— 
rather than a definite need, is met by Sir Alexander John 
Arbuthnot’s Lard Clive (Unwin). Biographies of Clive are 
numerous, and Macaulay’s essay, founded on Malcolm’s Life, 
has had an immense circulation. At the same time Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot’s new Life has a character of its own. It does 
not treat Clive so badly as Caraccioli’s does, nor so generously 
as Sir John Malcolm’s biography. Sir John Arbuthnot 
holds, that although Clive was “ doubtless at times un¬ 
scrupulous, what he did he never attempted to conceal, nor 
was there anything in his conduct or his character to which the 
term ‘ base ’ could fitly be applied.” Looking through these 
pages, we observe that the author does not throw the cold 
water of doubt on the story of Clive’s duel with an officer 
whom he had accused of cheating: 

Clive, having fired at, aud missed, his antagonist, the 
latter came close up to him, aud, holding his pistol to his 
head, desired him to ask for his life, which Clive did. His 
opponent then called upon him to retract his assertions 
regarding unfair play, and, on his refusal, threatened to 

shoot him. “ Fire aud be d-d,” was Clive’s reply. “ I 

said you cheated, and I say so still, and I will never pay 
you.” 

Sir John Arbuthuot justly points out that Browning's 
version of this story in his dramatic idyll, “ Clive,” omits all 
mention of the officer’s demand that Clive should beg for his 
life, aud Clive's compliance. Browning also embellished the 
story by making the officer acknowledge his guilt under the 
spell of Clive’s righteous anger. The frontispiece portrait of 
Lord Clive is from a painting at Powis Castle. Who was the 
painter ? 

The chief interest of Austria to the rest of Europe at the 
present day is that she is one of the Triple Alliance, and a 
bulwark against the westward advance of Russia. In this 
connexion her relations with the States of the Balkan peninsula 
are of the highest interest to the student of politics, and Mr. 
Whitman is, therefore, quite justified in adding Austria to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “ Story of the Nations ” series. Austria, 
though a strangely composite nation, has had a past of great 
influence on the history of Europe ; and from the time when 
she began to represent the Holy Roman Empire, there have 
been few wars and disputes in which she has not borne her 
share - generally to her detriment—her fortune lying in the 
successful marriages of her ruling family. Again, Europe 
owes Austria a debt of gratitude for having borne the brunt of 
the Ottoman invasion in the Middle Ages, when the tide of 
conquest rolled up to the very gates of Vienna, and for having 
saved all but the Balkan peninsula from being overrun by the 
warriors of Solyman and Mahomet. The quarrels with Hungary 
aud the neighbouring States are of but little interest to English 
readers, though they have gone on through the centuries to 
almost our own day. What is of real value, is to trace the 
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gradual decadence of Austria as the great Central European 
Power, and her steady disapp-arance from Western European 
politics. The absorption of Bosnia was a great step towards 
the East, which even the alliance with Germany cannot over¬ 
balance. This is brought out fairly well in Mr. Whitman’s 
book, which, however, is, it must be remembered, not a history 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but of the German provinces 
so inseparably bound up with the fortunes of the Hapsburghs. 
The book is afflicted with a lamentable index. This series 
would be increased in value tenfold if it had good and sufficient 
indices. 

TnEOLoay. 

In Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience (Smith, 
Elder) Canon Page Roberts furnishes another demonstration of 
the convenient elasticity of the Anglican formularies. That 
nothing within the boards of the Prayer Book contradicts the 
definitions of the Council of Trent has been freely asserted for 
fifty years; the Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous 
ingenuity that such stumbling-blocks as priestly absolution 
and the unkind threats of the pseudo-Athanasius need consti¬ 
tute no bar to religious communion with the most primitive or 
the most rationalistic of Puritans. So, from one side as from 
the other, shall the see of St. Augustine be found the rallying- 
point of a perplexed Christendom. 

The Holy Land in (leogrujihy and in History (S. W. Partridge) 
is the title shared by two volumes of which the author is an 
American scholar, Mr. Townsend MacCoun. They are intended 
for the use of Sunday-school teachers, and we are driven to 
suppose that this class of preceptor on the other side of the 
Atlantic is of an extraordinarily vigorous and inquiring 
character. The results of the latest investigations are pre¬ 
sented to him in a highly condensed form, illustrated by some 
three hundred maps, physical and political; and his knowledge 
of the ins and outs of Palestinian strata, and of the vicissitudes 
of Syrian history, should soon be an astonishment to the manes 
of the Twelve Apostles. 

Bells. 

Other folk than campanologists will find much that is 
interesting in The Church Belts of Huntingdonshire, by the 
Rev. T. M. N. Owen, M.A. (Jarrold). The book con¬ 
tains 119 quarto pages, which are kept in a kind of wakeful¬ 
ness by numerous woodcuts, Gothic letterings, churchwardens’ 
accounts, &c. Mr. Owen is the rector of a Huntingdonshire 
village, and we imagine that the six years which he has spent 
in putting this book together have brought him the consola¬ 
tions, as well as the burdens, of his task. In his Preface, Mr. 
Owen drops a remark which enables us to picture him as one 
of two clergymen in a dog-cart, bowling serenely along 
between the hedges fragrant with dog-rose ; their talk being 
of “ ancients,” and the tenor of Hamerton—“ a good bell ”— 
and the Ellacombe chiming apparatus, and the iniquity 
of clapper-tying, until the hedges open and the church 
tower of Stukeley Parva, or Pidley-cum-Fenton, appearing 
in sight, turns their thoughts to the immediate joys of 
research among the rafters and jackdaws. The most 
interesting part of Mr. Owen’s book is that in which he 
discusses the quaint “Local Uses” to which church bells 
are put in the county. The Death Knell in Huntingdon¬ 
shire is usually 3x3 for a man, 3x2 for a woman, and very 
often 3x1 for a child. In Dorsetshire these informing 
strokes come at the end or tail of the ordinary tolling : hence 
the saying, “ Nine tailors (toilers) make a man.” The “ uses ” 
of bell-ringing in Huntingdonshire are many aud curious. In 
no fewer than twenty-one villages one or more bells are 
sounded after morning service (as well as before) on Sunday. 
It is not suspected by the yokels that these peals are survivals 


of the Sanctus peal in the Mass, but such is probably the fact. 
One Sanctus Bell survives at Great Staughton, unused and un¬ 
roped. The county contains forty-eight pre-Reformation bells. 
At Brampton there is a “Priest Bell,” which is rung only at 
fires, its tone being shrill, and it is locally known as “ The Old 
R C. Priests’ Bell.” There are but two instances of the curfew- 
left in Huntingdonshire; but the Paucake Bell (on Shrove 
Tuesday) aud the Gleaning Bell (during harvest) are heard in 
a good many villages. We do but indicate the scope and 
atmosphere of a book which is an important contribution to 
campanology. 


Travel. 

Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North is now supplemented by the 
story of his right-hand man, Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen, who 
was Nansen’s sole companion in his long sledge journey 
across the ice in search of the North Pole. Lieut. Johansen’s 
story does not add much to the information we derived from 
Nansen’s far bulkier work; nevertheless With Nansen in the 
North (Ward, Lock) is not the less acceptable. As translated by 
Mr. H. L. Brickstad, it is an easy-running narrative, simple and 
vivid in every line. Nothing in the book is more suggestive 
than its ending, which, if not new to those who have read 
Nansen’s book, bears repeating. One day the two bearded, 
grimy, blubber-fed travellers were startled to hear the barking 
of dogs, indicating the presence of man. Nansen went off to 
investigate, while Johansen’s shirt waved heavily on a pole. 
Suddenly Johansen saw a solitary figure, likeadot on the eternal 
snows. It approached and revealed itself as a man; he wore 
decent clothes and his face was washed. This was Mr. Child, of 
the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition. He was followed by Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Fisher, the botanist; and then came wander¬ 
ing by—lots of people, including Mr. Jackson. There was a 
debacle of solitude. A “ well-spread table,” hot water, table¬ 
cloths, chairs, and soap were provided; and if the travellers 
retained a doubt that they had reached the abodes of civilisation 
it was dispelled when the Jackson-Harmsworth musical-box 
began to tinkle iu the Arctic night. 

Mr. E. C. Oppenheim is a member of the Alpine Club, and 
in the summer of 1897 he lusted to climb untrodden peaks in 
Norway. To make sure that he should climb none but the 
untrodden, Mr. Oppenheim applied to Mr. Slingsby, the 
best authority on Norwegian climbing, who suggested several 
districts, including the one our author selected—the 8ondmore. 
Hence New Climbs in Norway (Unwin), a book of some 200 
pages, full of interest to mountaineers. 

Verse. 

A little while ago a contributor to the Academy uttered a 
plea for a satirist. To some extent that plea is now answered. 
In Parson Dash, by Erasmus Holiday (Redway), we have a 
dexterous and good - humoured Hudibrastic satire against 
Ritualism. Parson Dash begins at Turniptop in the homely 
way of his fathers: he passes onward through various phases 
to something very nigh Rome. The contrast between the new 
parson and the old is marked in the soliloquy of one of Dash’s 
late parishioners, who, visiting London, attends one of his 
services ; 

Turn ash to oak, and oak to ash, 

If this be our parental Dash, 

Our rector, the beloved of old, 

Who safely shepherded the fold, 

Shared all our merry games and sports, 

The jocund friend ne'er out of sorts, 

With open heart and ready hand 
Cheering the pilgrim in the land. 
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And so forth. The various ra is at ritualism, as the author 
calls them— 

Spoil not the neat wax chandler’s trade— 
we shall not quote here. It is too dangerous in these days of 
Kensitism and anti-Kenritism : the Academy’s space must be 
preserved for other things; but we can recommend readers to 
this witty and amusing book on the subject. 

This generation of children know little of Mrs. Sewell’s 
stories in verse, but in the forties, and fifties, and sixties they 
were in most nurseries. Hence there must be many of those 
children, now parents, who will be glad to have the complete 
edition of Mrs. Sewell’s Poems and Ballads, which Messrs. 
Jarrold have just issued, in order that the impressions that 
they received from them may be transmitted again. Mrs. 
Sewell, whose best known work is probably “Mother’s Last 
Words,” had an easy rhyming method, and a considerable 
power of appealing to simple hearts. She wrote what practi¬ 
cally were versified tracts. In her children’s pieces she 
followed on the lines laid down by the Taylors, but with less 
humour and dramatic force. She was certain, however, of an 
audience wherever her stories were read aloud. To this com¬ 
plete edition of her writings is prefixed a memoir by Miss E. 
Boyd Bayly. 

Wordsworth, in his great ode, imagined heaven lying about 
us in our infancy, the reflection of its glory still on the face of 
babes. Mr. Horace Eaton Walker, an American, in his Inti¬ 
mations of Heaven (Putnam : Claremont, N.H.), imagines 
foretastes of heaven in whatever beautiful things of earth 
most please us. His argument is contained in many compli¬ 
cated stanzas. The poem gains additional interest by being 
a commentary on the present times. Herr Anton Seidl’s death 
is mentioned more than once, and the name of McKinley 
occurs. Here is a specimen: 

The Queen of England ! Here is earthly glory ; 

The Tsar of Russia! Here is earth renown ; 

Our President may wear Imperial crown 
And still lose Heaven ! Our Gladstone, old and hoary, 

Is crowned by Love ! But Corsicans are gory 
In butchered blood! And hostile cannon drown 
The cry of Pity ! Some are great in town; 

A Stevenson is great in tranced story. 

In another poem, “ Aidenn,” Mr. Eaton mentions his favourite 
authors: 

Taine, Lamb, Montaigne, and Zangwill, 

Yea, glorious are to me 

The friends I love, the friendships 
Best for their rarity. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Year Book of Treatment (Cassell) has reached its fifteenth 
annual issue. A new feature in the present volume is an article 
on the Open-air Treatment of Phthisis, by Dr. Burton-Fanning, 
who has had practical experience of the method at Cromer. 

To Messrs. Bell’s “ Cathedral Series ” are added volumes 
dealing with Beverley Minster, by Charles Heath, and York 
Cathedra], by A. Clutton-Brock. The York volume is very 
well illustrated with photographs, but the Beverley photographs 
leave a good deal to be desired in the matter of clearness. The 
series is an admirable one. 

We have also received a new edition of Muirhead’s Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome, revised and edited by 
Henry Goudy, LL.D. (Black); Mr. H. A. JoDes’s play, “ The 
Physician,” in the edition of his works which Messrs. Macmillan 
are producing; and The Year's Music, 1.H99 (Virtue), edited by 
Mr. A. C. R. Carter, with portraits of fifteen eminent composers 
and conductors, and useful information for musicians, pro¬ 
fessional and amateur. 


Fiction. 

Gust a Berling's Saga. By Selma Lagerlbf. Translated 
from the Swedish by Lily Tudeer. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

Tins is a novel of a totally new kind. Saga is perhaps 
the best name for it, although it is in some parts as 
emphatically not a saga, as we understand the word, as in 
others it is. Imagine a sentimentalist and hero-worshipper 
brought up in a Scandinavian wild rich in legend and 
stories of the great men and lovely women of a past 
generation, and then imagine him, many years after, 
reconstructing the old society of which in his impressionable 
infancy and boyhood he had heard so much from nurses 
and elders. Then you have some notion of the book 
before us. It is, however, more than that, for not only is 
the author a sentimentalist and hero-worshipper, he is 
poet, too, and romanticist, and he is filled with sympathy' 
and compassion for the weak no less than with joy in 
revelry and courage. 

So much for what he has. What our author has not is 
sense of form and reticence. He has given his saga with 
both hands ; flung incidents and reflections on the paper 
with the slightest thread to join them ; leaped recklessly, 
now forward, now backward, into time; explained some 
things, forgotten others. But the book lives none the less. 
It is shapeless, bewildering, inconstant, and all the time it is 
alive, passionate, vigorous, picturesque, and absolutely 
foreign to English methods of thought. We return to the 
word saga with some relief: that is certainly the best 
description. 

Gbsta Berling is a young priest who has been deprived 
of his sacred office on account of his drunkenness. He 
becomes a beggar, the lowest of the low, and is seeking 
death in a snowdrift when the Major’s wife of Ekeby 
drags him forth and reasons him back to life. Thence¬ 
forward Gbsta Berling is one of the Ekeby cavaliers, and 
for the rest of the book he is brilliant and handsome and 
masterful, at once the strongest and weakest of men. 
How he crosses the lives of others, and, through suffering, 
finds himself and justifies the core of good that is in him 
—that is the story. But never was plot unfolded with 
more doublings and divergencies, never was allegory (if it 
is allegory) so bravely tricked out in the garments of 
romance. One passage can give no notion of so varied a 
book; yet here is part of the conversation between the 
Major’s wife (the most striking figure in the story) and 
Gbsta Berling: 

But suddenly the Major’s wife was silent—and took two 
or three turns about the room. Then she drew up a chair 
to the fire, placed her feet on the hearth, and rested her 
elbows on her knees. 

“ Good God,” she said, half laughing to herself, “ what 
I said was so true, I didn’t notice it myself. Don’t you 
think, Gbsta Berling, that most people in the world are 
dead or half dead ? Do you think we are all alive ? Ah no ! 
Look at me, I am the Lady of the Manor at Ekeby 
and the most powerful woman in Varmland. If I lift a 
finger, the county police must skip; if I lift two, the bishop 
does the same; and if I lift three, I can make the Arch¬ 
bishop and Council and all the judges and land proprietors 
in Varmland dance polka on Karlstad market-place. And 
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yet I tell you, boy, I am nothing but a dressed-up corpse. 
God alone knows how little life there is in me 1 ” 

The beggar leaned forward in his chair and listened 
anxiously. The old lady rocked herself before the fire, and 
never glanced at him as she spoke. 

“Don’t you think,” she continued, “that if I were a 
living soul and saw you sitting there, miserable and sad, 
with thoughts of suicide iu your mind, that I could dispel 
them in a breath ? I should have tears and prayers to 
move you, and I would save you—but now—I am dead. 
God knows how little life there is iu mo ! ” 

For the later life of the Major’s wife, for the cavaliers 
(who were of the tribe of the Throe Musketeers) and their 
escapades, and for Giista Berling’s history, the render must 
go to this remarkable hook himself. Ho will find himself 
in a new world. It is too long, it is often tantalising, and 
it is not too well translated ; but Giista Jin-ling a Saga is 
very well worth reading. 


A Prince from the Great Never Never. By Mary F. A. 

Tench. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The heroine of this novel, Molly Despard, came back to 
the parental Irish home, after serving as companion in 
India, and found the various members of her family sorely 
abraded, as to their tempers, by the continual grind of 
poverty. It had not always been so with the Despards, as 
appears from the entertaining gossip of an ancient peasant 
crone, who talks through whole pages without a break. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of a past magnificence 
which intensified the acidity of the Despard household. 

The technique of the tale is crude, sometimes painfully 
so. Molly is much too angelic; her sister much too 
Satanic. The action is continually forced ; in particular, 
the advent of Mollie’s Prince is managed with a maximum 
of clumsiness. Further, the style leaves something to be 
desired. Slang phrases such as “negotiate,” in reference 
to a distance, abound. But the book has merit, promise, 
and some performance. The sketches of Irish character 
are often very good indeed, and the whole story' is informed 
by a pleasing vivacity of movement. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow, j 

By Berwen’s Banks. By Allen Raine. 

A new novel by the author of A Welsh Singer. This also is 
Welsh. Gwynne Ellis aud Caradoc Wynne—these are the 
principal men, and Valinai (which means “ like May ”) is the 
heroine. Incidentally, we meet with Belto and Sboui, Deio 
and Essec Powell, Gwladys and Shun Gweydd. The story is 
of love and sadness. (Hutchinson. Cs.) 

Love and Olivia. By Margaret B. Cross. 

Olivia was Miss Olivia Wynworth, blue-stocking and very 
charming girl. This little comedy-novel opens with the con¬ 
cluding words of one of Olivia’s lectures, and concludes with 
her betrothal to Leslie Joliffe and abandonment of her great 
work on Persephone. On the way she was engaged to George 
Gorst, but it seemed well to disregard the promise. (Hurst 
& Blackett. Cs.) 


Omar the Text Maker. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Mr. Dole has edited the “ Mulliforum Edition” of the 
Iluhaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and we suppose that it is in a sort 
of intellectual reaction from the nice balancing of texts that 
he now puts on the spectacles of a novelist and gives us 
this “ romance of old Persia,” with Omar for its hero. We 
note that Omar’s career is followed up to his death. Some¬ 
one has said that nothing has less novelty than death, and we 
read that the report of Omar’s demise was “ received with, 
sorrow by a wide circle.” (Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 

The Mandarin. By Carlton Dawe. 

The mandarin was Wang, a Chinese villain of the utmost 
turpitude, and the story tells how he and his myrmidons tried 
to gain possession of an English girl named Rose, and how 
the first-person-singular of the book prevented them. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

John Bede’s Wife. By Cecil Wentworth. 

Accurately speaking, John Bede had two wives. One was 
Kate, whom he married when he was drunk and she was 
suffering from loss of memory. Hence neither knew anything 
about it. Subsequently he married Bessy. Then Bessy died, 
and John and Kate, iu the last chapter, are again, aud con¬ 
sciously, united. The book has New Zealand for background. 
(Digby & Long. 6s.) 

Brown, V.C. By “ Mrs. Alexander.” 

We do not know whether this is the Mrs. Alexander of The 
Wooing O't, or another. The quotation marks suggest that 
the name is a pseudonym. The story begins with the arrival 
of Mrs. Brown at a lodging-house, the birth of a man child, 
and the mysterious departure of the mother. The boy is 
brought up by the lodging-house keeper, assisted by a doctor. 
He enters the army, wins his V.C., and on p. .119 learns that 
he is Viscount Hazelhurst of Carcsford Court aud Baronston. 
There is also love interest. (Unwin, (is.) 

Lady Lanark’s Payixo Guest. By Gertrude Ford. 

A flippant tale of society and its fringe. The paying guest 
is Miranda Higg, an American, and Lady Lanark’s sou loves 
her from the first, but is kept waiting until the end, while a 
variety of complications are being unravelled and removed. 
There is also a profane peer. (Chapman & Hall. 6s ) 

A Girl of the Klondike. By Victoria Cro3S. 

A novel by the author of The Woman Who Didn't. The 
story contains plenty of climate, gold dust, and gore. " Like 
a flash Katrine interposed between them, and Jim’s bullet 
found a lodgment iu her lungs. She had fired also. The 
shots had been simultaneous, and the miner fell, without a 
groan, without a murmur, forward across the table, carrying it 
with him to the floor. The gold pile scattered amongst the 
filthy sawdust on the ground.” Katrine “ sank backwards into 
Talbot's arms, and her head fell to his shoulder like that of a 
tired child falling asleep.” (Walter Scott, ,3s. (id.) 

The Black Curtain. By Flora Haines Longhead. 

There is a great find of gold : “ Robert Judith was a good 
enough arithmetician to be able to calculate an approximate 
measurement of the red hill. He realised that, if a few spoon¬ 
fuls . . . could yield half a thimbleful of gold, there was 
untold wealth iu the entire hill, with its thousands upon 
thousands of tons.” This story is laid in California aud is 
full of local colour. The Black Curtain mystery is pleasantly 
raised and solved, and the rest is courtship and marriage. 
(Duckworth A - Co. 6s.) 
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R. L. Stevenson Again. 

I.—As Letter Writer. 

We all have friends among the dead of whom we can say, 
to read them is to be touched to an emotion that is as 
indefinable as it is delightful. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has that effect upon me. Open him where I will the 
thrill never fails. Gaiety is tethered to his pages. They 
gleam with sunlight. Moorland winds blow through 
them. I give him five minutes, the walls of the room fall 
apart, and my imagination is skipping to his mood. The 
turn of his sentences is so unexpected, the style so magical, 
and often — often, where we would have been content 
with the second best, the right word, the only word, 
darts to the eyes. Ill-health he had and many 
troubles, yet how radiant he remained, how light-footed 
even in graver moments. I think of him as some Oberon 
eternally young, running here, roaming there, seeking the 
bright eyes of adventure. He trips on tip-toe across the 
panorama of our time, interested in everything, obsessed 
by nothing, never swerving from the dominating passion 
of his life—to express, in the best possible way, the fancies 
and images that chased through his brain. The gift of 
expression was his from the beginning. “ Heroic in¬ 
dustry,” no doubt, made it articulate, but there it was 
even at the age of twenty-three, when the earliest of the 
letters printed in the February number of Scribner's 
Magazine, from which I quote below, date. These 
letters, Mr. Colvin tells us in a prefatory note, were 
written between the years 1873 to 1875—all before he was 
twenty-five. They were addressed to a lady in London, a 
relative oM one of his Balfour cousins. Apart from 
their charm these letters are interesting as showing how 
keen was Iris observation, how wide his sympathies, even 
in those early days. Thus he writes to his correspondent: 

My dear Friend, —I feel so happy all over when I think 
that you remember me kindly. Life is doubled for me. I 
have been up to-night lecturing to a friend on life and 


duties, and what a man could do; a coal off the altar had 
been laid on my lips, and I talked quite above my average, 
and I hope I spread, what you would wish to see spread, 
into one person’s heart; and with a new light upon it. 

And again: 

It is a thing to thank God for that there should be some¬ 
one like you, carrying so bright a lamp of comfort up and 
down our dim life, bringing priceless sympathy to one and 
to another, giving it, widely and fearlessly, like the good 
sun. 

At twenty-throe many budding writers are romantic, and 
many hug sorrow, but few touch the note so gently, yet so 
firmly, as Stevenson does in this passage : 

To-night, as I was walking along Princes-street, I heard 
the bugles sound the recall. I do not think I had ever 
remarked it before; there is something of unspeakable 
appeal in the cadence. I felt as if something yearningly 
cried to me out of the darkness overhead, to come thither 
and find rest; one felt as if there must be warm hearts and 
bright fires waiting for one up there, where the buglers 
stood on the damp pavement and sounded their friendly 
invitation forth into the night. 

Nature was already his friend : 

I got a quiet seat behind a yew hedge and went away 
into a meditation. I was very happy after my own fashion, 
and whenever there came a blink of sunshine, or a bird 
whistled a bit higher than usual, or a little powder of white 
apple blossom came over the hedge and settled slowly about 
me in the grass, I had the happiest little flutter at my 
heart, and stretched myself for very voluptuousness. 

But Nature could be cruel too : 

O ho w I hate a storm at night! They have been a great 
influence in my life, I am sure ; for I can remember them 
so far back—long before I was six at least, for we left the 
house in which I remember listening to them times without 
number when I was six. And in those days the storm had 
for me a perfect impersonation, as durable and unvarying 
as any heathen deity. I always heard it, as a horseman 
riding past with his cloak about his head, and somehow 
always carried away, and ridiug past again, and being 
battled yet once more, ad infinitum, all night long. I 
think I wanted him to get past, but I am not sure; I know 
only that I had some interest either for or against in the 
matter, and I used to lie and hold my breath, not quite 
frightened, but in a state of miserable exaltation. 

The finger of ill-health was already pressing upon him : 
“I must be very strong to have all this vexation and still 
be well. I was weighed the other day, and the gross 
weight of my large person was eight-stone six ! Does it 
not seem surprising that I can keep the lamp alight 
through all this gusty weather in so frail a lantern ? And 
yet it bums cheerily.” So curious about life, nothing 
human was alien to his sympathy. The slightest things 
touched his imagination : “ In the streets I saw two men 
meet, after a long separation it was plain. They came 
forward with a little run and leaped at each other’s hands. 
You never saw such bright eyes as they both had.” 

Finally, here is part of a longish passage inspired by 
the Elgin marble group of the Three Fates, of which a 
friend had given him a photograph ; 

I think of those three deep-breasted women, living out 
all their days on remote hill-tops, seeing the white dawn 
and the purple even, and the world outspread before 
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them forever, and no more to them forever than a sight 
of the eyes, a hearing of the ears, a far-away interest of 
the inflexible heart, not pausing, not pitying, but austere 
with a holy austerity, rigid with a calm and passionless 
rigidity ; and I find them none the less women to the 
end. I look over my shoulder at the three great headless 
Madonnas, and they look back at me and do not move; 
see me, and through and over me, the foul life of the city, 
dying to its embers already as the night draws on; and 
over miles and miles of silent country, set here and there 
with lit towns, thundered through here and thpre with 
night expresses scattering fire and smoke; and away to 
you, and they see you ; and away to the ends of the earth, 
and the furthest star, and the blank regions of nothing ; 
and they are not moved. My quiet, great-kneed, deep¬ 
breasted, well-draped ladies of Necessity, I give my heart 
to you! 

Something, is it not, to be able to write like this at twenty- 

four ? 


Things Seen. 

Points of View. 

Two passengers awaited the train on the open country 
platform. 

The poet from town looked across to where a flapping 
line of damp clothes stretched out from the backs of a 
jerry-built row of brick cottages. 

His glance wandered down the gravelled platform, 
taking in the gaudy mud-bespattered advertisements, and 
the fowls clucking dismally as they strayed among the 
flowerless beds. He shuddered. 

He looked towards his fellow-passenger—a little, bent 
man, in a suit the original colour of which was vaguely 
reminiscent, whose leather-stained thumbs denoted his 
occupation, and who carried under one arm a bulky parcel 
done up in newspaper. 

The poet looked away. It was even less inspiriting than 
the limp clothes-line. 

The little man came nearer, shifting his parcel to the 
other arm. 

“ Wonderful weather fur the time o’ year, sir.” 

The poet flung back his fur-lined coat. 

“ Beastly mild ! ” he assented. 

A look, that in other eyes might have seemed tender, 
crept into the weak, bleared ones of the little shoemaker. 

“Ay, to be sure! Wonderful mild fur December, sir. 
Thrush in the park as I come by just now, singing as 
sweet as if ’twas May.” 


Invisibility. 

“ Fakes, please! ” said the conductor as he clambered up 
the stairs and the ’bus swung round into the Fulham-road. 

I was sitting on the near seat behind, and the two 
policemen on the seat before me bulged over the gangway, 
and left a space through which the conductor could 
scarcely squeeze. 

“ All right,” said the outside policeman to his com¬ 
panion, as he heeled over and searched into a remote 
pocket. 


From the forward part of the ’bus came the ting of the 
conductor’s punch. The policeman was holding out some¬ 
thing in his hand, talking meantime to his colleague. But 
the conductor pushed by, unnoticing, took my fare, gave 
me my ticket, and proceeded to descend the staircase. 

I turned in my seat, and finding his face on a level with 
my own, I said : 

“ Two more fares to pay.” The policeman was still 
holding out his hand with something in it. 

“I can’t see coppers,” said the conductor, as his face 
disappeared. The driver’s whip sounded on the side 
window. 

“ ’Least, somekird! Walham Green, Putney,” he added 
from the footboard. 


Paris Letter. 

[From our French Correspondent.) 

On last Thursday the prize Jean Reynaud was awarded to 
M. Legouve, the octogenarian Academician. This is one 
of the most important of the prizes, amounting to the 
acceptable sum of £400. Each of the five Academies takes 
it in turn to award it for the work of the highest origin¬ 
ality and importance published during the year on the 
special branches of art, literature, or science within the 
scope of academic jurisdiction. M. Legouve opened the 
discussion with a flamboyant eulogy of that extremely 
flamboyant masterpiece, Cyrano de Bergerac, which he 
proposed as worthy of the prize. The thirty-nine Immor¬ 
tals naturally hesitated. Whatever the too famous and too 
popular Cyrano may be, it cannot accurately be described 
as a work of literature, science, or art of “the highest 
originality or importance.” The multitudes of the earth, 
of, I believe, all lands and continents, led by the infallible 
judgment of the illustrious M. Sarcey (not certainly the 
voice of the exclusive minority), have loudly acclaimed 
this gasconade, but, as it was to be expected, the palm- 
embroidered fogies who occupy the arm-chairs under 
Richelieu’s dome declined to march by the triumphant 
swing of the “ Cadets de Gascogne,” and crown the in¬ 
comparable genius of the youthful M. Rostand. The 
world has done that already. The Academy preferred to 
crown the not particularly original or important, but 
highly respectable, long labours of M. Legouve. May we 
all be crowned at the age of eighty, if we have the mis¬ 
fortune to live and labour so long either in the interests of 
art, literature, science, or mere humanity. Nobody can 
begrudge M. Legouve his prize, which gave him great 
pleasure, and is the reward of industry if not of genius. 
But was that amiable little comedy of Thursday indis¬ 
pensable? Was the Academy award altogether the 
surprise to M. Legouve he feigned it to be ? 

Another remarkable award was the prize given to M. 
Henri de Regnier, a poet whose chief claim to respectful 
attention lies in the fact that he has married a distinguished 
poet, the daughter of the impeccable sonneteer, M. de 
Heredia. So befathered, so wived, one may face the world 
of letters imperturbably. The prize may be described as 
one of co-lateral merit. It was, in reality, given to his 
wife, who has just published anonymously in the Revue des 
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Deux Monies a most beautiful poem—“ Eencontre avec 
Persephone.” Anonymous work cannot, even by an 
Academy, be crowned, so M. de Eegnier gallantly wears 
his wife’s laurels. 

M. Charles Legros, a contributor to the Debats, lately 
visited the Green Isle, and has recorded his tourist’s 
impressions in a sympathetic volume, Terre d'lrlande. It 
is conspicuously deficient in the hasty and absurd generali¬ 
sations and judgments that made the reading of such a 
book as Chez Paddy an exasperation. M. Legros is an 
intelligent and fair-minded traveller, and produces the 
views of the landlord and of Mr. William O’Brien with 
impartial accuracy. Personally, I should have preferred 
a little less politics, and more of scenery, incident, and 
travellers’ impressions. He pays tribute to the beauty 
and mournfulness of Irish landscape, but his pen has not 
seized it for our captivation. In this has M. Bourget alone 
succeeded in that delicate, wistful, and lovely little master¬ 
piece, Neptunevale. Here, in a few exquisite pages, has he 
compressed all the quaintness, the sadness, the tenderness, 
the unfathomable deeps of romance, faith, superstition, 
terror, and devotion of the most inconsistent of national 
characters, the most changeful, attractive, and inexplicable 
of lands. The best book on Ireland has yet to be written. 
I doubt if it could be written by an Irishman, and am 
certain no Englishman could write it. The ideal author 
will be either a sympathetic Scotchman, with something 
of Stevenson’s temperament, or a Catholic Frenchman, 
with some of the intellectual loftiness and liberality of a 
Montalembert. The former would write a charming, the 
latter a great, book on so varied, so elusive, so curious a 
theme. 

I hear, on excellent authority, that M. Anatole France’s 
forthcoming book will be one of the best he has yet 
produced. We are promised, in The Anneau d'Amethyste, 
something even better than that most delightful Orme du 
Mail. I will be indiscreet, and announce beforehand that 
one of the best figures in the book is a portrait of the 
illustrious, the noble Esterhazy, the “ cher commandant ” 
who for so long represented with credit and renown the 
honour of the French Army. 

Mme. Jean Bertheroy’s last novel, which ran through 
the Re cue de Paris, was an erudite and voluptuous revival 
of the paganism of the Sicilian Idyllists. The book was 
a brilliant tour de force ; and here is another of a like 
quaint and erudite fancy : Amour Etrusque, a pretty, illus¬ 
trated volume published under a pseudonym in the 
“Collection Nymphee.” It is of a slenderer and more 
delicate quality than Mme. Bertheroy’s flowery wanderings 
in the land of pagan sensuality; easier reading too, in 
its quiet style, and gives one the idea that the Etruscans 
might even have been such as they are here fancifully 
depicted. Why not, after all ? And it is better enter¬ 
tainment to spend an evening hour over this pretty and 
inoffensive caprice of erudition than wander backwards 
to the unctuous infamy of M. Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite. 
But can such meaningless tours de force be said ever to 
repay reader or author for all the care and labour and 
thought they involve? What can Etruscan loves be to 
us, since neither we nor the writer know anything about 
them ? 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mr. Stephen' Phillips has met with a nasty accident, and 
the only good thing that can be said about it is that its 
consequences might have been much worse than they now 
are—a severe shaking and a broken leg. Mr. Phillips, 
who lives a short distance from town, reached a London 
station the other day, and alighted without noticing that 
the train had not already stopped. The result was a very 
nasty fall; and when Mr. Phillips was carried to the 
nearest hospital he was found to be suffering from the 
injuries we have already named. His progress, we are 
happy to be able to add, has been as satisfactory as could 
be expected. 


Sir Hubert Jerninoiiam has decided to retire from 
the Governorship of Trinidad. Sir Hubert gives up a 
salary of £5,000 a year. The retiring Governor has 
some of that all-round quality which belonged to the 
Elizabethans—the quality of a dilettante and of a man of 
affairs combined. Before he took to governing he sat in 
Parliament and he wrote a novel. Nor is it unlikely that 
the first drafts of his official despatches, if scrutinised, 
would betray on the other side of the sheets some scribbled 
verses which many versifiers less modest than Sir Hubert 
would proceed to publish. 


To Lord Leighton, as was narrated last week, the late 
Mr. Harry Bates, A.E.A., owed the privilege of placing 
his statue of Lord Huberts in the courtyard at Burlington 
House. When Lord Leighton died the young sculptor 
designed a memorial figure—that of an angel apparelled 
in gold, crowned with laurel, bearing in one hand a 
palm and in the other a wreath of violets. A replica 
of this, made by Mr. Harry Bates’s assistants, was 
carried to his own grave in Stevenage the other day 
—a quiet churchyard in the Hertfordshire village that 
belongs to the Lyttons. Among the mourners who stood 
around were Mr. Shannon, Mr. Frampton, and their new 
Associate, Mr. Goscombe John. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Onslow Ford sent wreaths, and among the letters of 
condolence received by the widow was one from Lord 
Eoberts. 


Lord Eowton is going to Egypt, and, seated by the 
Sphinx, he may be ablo to solve the problem raised by the 
publication of his old Chief’s letter to Peel. Meanwhile, 
there are one or two observations which even an outsider 
may offer as to the commonts made on that letter in some 
quarters. It has brought forth a whole crop of assump¬ 
tions—that Disraeli, having meanly and mercenarily 
applied for office, was snubbed by Peel; that Disraeli 
denied having made an application, whereupon Peel, though 
it was bulging out his coat-pocket, magnanimously held 
his hand and tongue; and finally, that Disraeli felt vindic¬ 
tive revenge, which took shape in a factious opposition to 
his former leader, expressed in discourteous terms. To 
accentuate the situation, “ The Character of Disraeli ” is 
the heading given in one quarter to the correspondence 
and the comments on it; and elsewhere it is opined that 
nobody, after this, will have the hardihood to say a good 
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word for the dead Minister. That was a sort of treatment 
often meted out to him in life; but lately one thought that, 
at any rate in England, the honour of a public man after 
his death became a sort of national possession, which all 
his countrymen desire to defend. 


First of all let there be an end of cant about the 
application for “recognition,” which may be allowed to 
mean a post in the administration that Peel was then, in 
1841, forming. There is nothing unusual, still less dis¬ 
graceful, in such an application. Peel’s letter in reply 
proves that the claims made upon him were many; and 
the other Peel Papers show Lord Stanley applying for a 
poerage before his father’s death, Gladstone asking to be 
sent on a mission, Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe demanding 
higher posts, and so on, and so on. Peel himself, when 
offered a minor post, had once refused to join a Govern - 
ment with which he differed, but had waived that difference 
on being given a higher one. In this offer of service, 
then, there is no breach of honour or etiquette; indeed, 
a man’s belief in his own fitness for the post is often—and 
rightly—an important factor in his appointment. Nor was 
there anything “ chilling ” or reproving in the Minister’s 
reply—his “My dear Sir” in response to Disraeli’s “gush¬ 
ing ” “ Dear Sir Eobert ” being his usual, and rather 
official, method of addressing letters, before and 
after this particular one, to the correspondent who also 
used on all other occasions the “Dear Sir Eobert ’’ form. 
It must be added to Sir Eobert’s credit, that, though he 
had not the wit to “ discover ” Disraeli as a man to pro¬ 
mote, he had, up to that date, showed him abundant 
personal kindnesses, such as turning round to cheer him 
in the House and paying him attention in society. 
All the same, the two men were totally divergent 
in temperament and in policy. Both knew it. But 
those who speak of Disraeli as turning round to 
attack Peel because Peel did not give him office forget 
two things. They ignore the fact that Peel parted 
from Disraeli on Protection, not Disraeli from Peel; and 
that in such matters as the reform of the Factory Acts 
Disraeli the Younger, and all Young England, had long 
before declared their hatred for the methods and means 
of “ the Manchester School.” Their great fellow reformer, 
Lord Shaftesbury, then in the Commons as Lord Ashley, 
was writing to Peel at this time about the Game Laws 
saying that he must, in the absence of any move on 
Peel’s part, enlist under the banner of Mr. Bright, 
although, as he confesses to Peel, “ I have no satis¬ 
faction in following a person who is almost unfitted by 
his manners for educated society, and of whom I never 
neard it proved that he was either honest or humane.” 
That was the language of the great philanthropist. There 
is nothing to match it in any words spoken by Disraeli on 
Peel; and the time has really arrived when the outworn 
vocabulary applied to Disraeli’s “ attacks,” to his “ venom,” 
and so forth, might be allowed to become obsolete. 


Am. this said, the fact abides that Disraeli asked office 
from Peel, and, when twitted with having done so a few 
years later by Peel, openly denied it. That is the only odd 
thing in the matter. There are three possible explana¬ 


tions : that he was “ bluffing ” ; that he had forgotten the 
letter; or that, remembering it, he did not mean “ office ” 
by “ recognition.” The first supposition seems out of the 
question. Apart from his personal honour, his mere 
interest in his career would prevent him, in face of a 
charge not in itself, as has been shown, discreditable to 
him, from giving the lie to Peel, which Peel could hurl back 
in his face with documentary disproof. Could such be the 
“ tactics ” of a Maechiavelli ? The idea seems to be pre¬ 
posterous ; and the public would particularly like to hear 
the preference of Lord Eowton among the remaining 
alternatives. 


Mr. Christopher Bkdinuton, whose rather sudden, 
death is announced from Ireland, was a man of whom the 
world might easily have hoped to hear more. The son of 
Sir Thomas Bedington, Under-Secretary for Ireland, he 
was bom in Dublin in 1847, the year of famine. At 
Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated with distinction, 
carrying off a “ Double First,” and he was President of 
the Union. Eeturning to his Galway home, he served as 
High Sheriff for his county, devoted himself to the 
interests of his tenants, and turned them into proprietors 
whenever there was an opportunity. He fought shy, as 
best he could, of the common fray of politics; but he 
accepted a seat, in 1893, on the Special Commission 
appointed by Mr. Morley, and presided over by Sir James 
Mathew, for considering the position of evicted tenants. 
Later he was made a Privy Councillor, and he accepted 
the post of Eesident Commissioner of National Education, 
working at it with unwearied assiduity to the very end. 
Last Christmas Day he spent in England with Lord Crewe, 
and he complained of feeling unwell; but he curtailed his 
holiday on hearing from one of his staff, and, returning, 
encountered one of the worst crossings ever known. He 
suffered a good deal on his arrival in Dublin, but he spent 
the first day, a Sunday, at his office. A breakdown of his 
apparently powerful frame followed. He was removed to 
Killiney, and there he has passed away. 


London is given over for the moment to Beinbrandt. 
It is not merely that he holds Burlington House, that the 
National Gallery has opened its doors to two more of his 
masterpieces, and that the British Museum is about to make 
an exhibition of his etchings. The shopkeeper has started 
his own show, and the man in the street, who does not go 
inside galleries, is caught by reproductions of faces painted 
more than two hundred years ago in Amsterdam, which 
now reign from the windows of the printsellers and even 
the second-hand bookshops of London. Dutch cannon 
were heard in the Thames while Beinbrandt lived. London 
resented the ugly sound; but she is either passive or 
delighted to-day in the fact of this particular Dutchman’s 
undisputed occupation of her marts and halls. 


She can flourish staff or pen, 

And deal a wound that lingers ; 

She can talk the talk of men, 

And touch with thrilling fingers. 

From George Meredith'» "Marian." 
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Drama. 

Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Play. 

Tire New Century Theatre is rapidly justifying its exist¬ 
ence. Among other things, it introduced last year to the 
stage “ Admiral Guinea ”; and this season it has opened 
its campaign with a play that may with justice be assigned 
a high position in dramatic literature. During his short, 
but singularly interesting, career as a writer Mr. H. Y. 
Esmond has revealed a curious tendency towards in¬ 
equality. In “ The Divided Way ” and “ One Summer’s 
Day ” he gave us work of the most promising kind; in 
“ Cupboard Love ” he proved how easy it is for a 
dramatist to misjudge his own powers. His latest piece, 
“ Grierson’s Way,” produced on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Haymarket, settles once for all, however, his title to rank 
among the living forces of the English drama. Admittedly 
it is not a play that will appeal to the taste of everyone. 
By the general public it will probably be relished 
hardly more keenly than the proverbial caviare—for 
its note is painful, its trend gloomy and sombre; 
but it reveals in the young playwright an insight into 
character, an emotional quality, a power of bringing into 
swift and vivid prominence the deeper feelings of human 
nature, quite remarkable. In the conduct of the 
theme selected by the author, in the tragic denouement by 
which the story is rounded off, may be found abundant 
matter for discussion; with ample reason it may be 
objected that both are to some extent of an arbitrary and 
despotic nature. A woman betrayed by one man marries 
another, many years her senior, in order that her own 
and her still unborn child’s shame may be given the 
protection of a putative paternity. The device works badly. 
The old lover returns to exercise his former influence ov. r 
the girl, an influence now emphasised by the right of 
fatherhood. “If there are three, one must die,” was 
the moral deduced from the same or a neaily 
similar situation by the authors of “The Jest.” 
It is not, however, in Mr. Esmond’s play to any of the 
three principal characters concerned that the working out 
of the problem to its tragic conclusion is entrusted. Over 
all hovers a fateful presence in the form of a misshapen, 
half-crazy, drink-disordered musician, who, loving the 
woman himself after his strange, fantastic fashion, recog¬ 
nises that only in her husband’s death lies her own safety. 
In the end Grierson also is led to accept this view, and the 
madman’s triumph is complete. That his satisfaction will 
be universally shared is a point open to doubt. But grant¬ 
ing that the author’s teaching leaves something to be 
desired on ethical and even on rational grounds, it is impos¬ 
sible to blind oneself to the wonderful ability, resource, 
and skill exhibited in the play, the entire action of which is 
confined to one small room and carried on practically by five 
characters. With such an achievement to his credit Mr. 
Esmond’s future must necessarily be a question of the 
profoundest concern to all interested in the welfare of the 
drama. Nor would it be easy to speak in terms too 
extravagant of the performance. In the part of Pamela, 
Miss Lena Ashwell was afforded an opportunity of which 
she made the best and most gratifying use. That she 


has still to correct faults of manner, diction, and even 
perception, may be granted, but that she has within her 
the stuff of which notable actresses are made is in¬ 
dubitable. Mr. Esmond’s study of the ill-balanced 
musician was remarkable in many ways, while Mr. George 
S. Titheradge, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. Fred. Terry, and 
Miss Pattie Bell combined to mako up a cast of excep¬ 
tional excellence. M. W. 


Correspondence 

“ Green’s Short History ~f the English 
People.” 

Sir, —Lately looking over the above work, I lighted 
upon a passage which arrested my attention. It is to be 
found in Chapter VIII. (Puritan England): “When Crom¬ 
well saw the mists break over the hills of Dunbar, he 
hailed the sunburst with the cry of David: ‘Let God 
arise and let His enemies be scattered, like as the sun riseth 
so shalt Thou drive them away.’ ” 

Is there, sir, any authority for this deviation from the 
usual text as found in the Book of Psalms in our Prayer 
Book, or as it is rendered in tho Old Testament version : 
“As smoke is driven away so drivo them away”? 
Perhaps some one of your many readers can inform me ?— 
I am, &c., S. W. S. 


Books on Approval. 

Sir, —We have read your paragraph in this week’s 
issue referring to our offering to send our “ Bibelots ” 
on approval. This is a new departure for us, but was 
adopted owing to some booksellers in London and the 
country declining to stock them on account of their small¬ 
ness. IJp to the present about twelve copies have been 
sent out on approval, and in each case the book has been 
kept, complimentary remarks with a remittance following 
immediately. We are not sure that we should take a 
similar risk with a more expensive book. In the United 
States the system there is for the money to accompany tho 
order, and if the book is not approved of the money is 
returned in full. We think that this system deserves 
attention on this side.—We aro, &s., Gay & Biro. 

22 , Bedford-street, W.C.: Fob. 4, 18‘.I9. 


“ Umbra Cceli.” 

Sir, —An author ought to face the verdict of a jury of 
critics. Your vote is cast eon. Perhaps you are right 
Nemo fuit judex in proposita ca/tsd, least of all a verse- 
writer. But, pardon, when you quote, would it not be 
just to give my text, instead of your own courteous 
emendation ? I, mea maxima culpa ! wrote : 

I own no separate soul; 
you have rendered the line : 

I am no separate soul. 

So I am hanged on false evidence !—I am. &c., 

Comi’ton Reads. 
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Macaulay and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Sib,— Your correspondent has not given the date of the 
first publication of Poe’s Tale of the Ragged Mountains. 
The life of Poe in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s volume of American 
Poems gives 18-11 as the date of Poe’s first volume of 
stories : Tales of the Grotesque and the Arabesque. Whether 
this included the tale in quostion I do not know; but it 
could not, at all events, have boon earlier than this. 

Now, Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings appeared 
in the Edinburgh Revietc, October, 1841. If Macaulay had 
read Poe’s tale he must have become acquainted with an 
obscure volume printed in America immediately on its 
publication, which is improbable. 

On the other hand, Macaulay’s contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review were early reprinted in America. Five 
volumes were issued. The English Cydupadia gives 1810 
as the date, but probably this was the commencement 
only, since it is well known that all the most celebrated 
pieces were reprinted soon after publication, and this on 
Warren Hastings would not have been neglected. So that 
Poe, an omnivorous reader, could not have failed to come 
across them. 

Moreover, Macaulay had been in India (which Poe had 
not), and his famous description of Benares was doubtless 
based on personal recollections. 

Therefore, unless it can be proved that Poe’s tale was 
written before October, 1841, we must conclude that he 
borrowed from Macaulay, not Macaulay from him. 

The question could be positively decided by anyone who 
has access to the American reprint of Macaulag’s Essays, 
and the first issue of Poe’s Tale of the Ragged Mountains .— 
I am, &c., J. F. P. 

Jan. 30, 1899. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 18. 

In the first chapter of Vanity Fair it is related that in the cover 
of the Johnson's Dictionary which Miss Pinkerton presented as a 
leaving-gift to Miss Amelia Sedley was inserted a copy of “Lines 
addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s school at 
the Mall; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson." We asked 
our readers for this poem, limiting them to twelve lines. 

The best verses sent in are considered to be those of Mr. M. T. 
Tatham, Northcourt, Abingdon, to whom a cheque for a guinea has 
been posted: They run thus : 

LINES 

Addressed to a Young Lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton's School, at 
the Mall; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson. 

Receive, Clarissa, from a friendly hand 
These lines composed at Pinkerton’s oommand, 

Who, first receiving thee in tender years, 

Dispelled alarm and dried thy childish tears, 

Tutored the pen with calligraphic care 
And taught the nice adjustment of the hair, 

Checked the rough word, rebuked the wayward glance, 
Imparted music, trained the feet to danoe. 

Sometimes severe, not uniformly mild, 

For she that spares the rod but spoils the child. 

May her instructions shape thy future life, 

Perfect the maiden and inform the wife ? 


Many of the others are good, and all are ingenious: but in 
several cases the writers have forgotten that they speak as Johnson. 
Here are a few specimens: 

Maiden, that half a Decade sinoe did'st oome 
To find, at School, the Comfort of a Home ! 

Behold ? a Kustrv m pass'd, thy Carriage waits 
To bear thee from the Hall of Learning's gates. 

Subdued in Joy, and happy in Regret, 

Poor in thy Wealth, but richer for thy Debt: 

Farewell! complete with every borrow’d Grace 
Fly to thy loving Parents’ proud Embrace 1 
By Virtue taught, by all the Arts refin'd, 

Nor Vice nor Folly shall seduoe thy Mind : 

Informed, where'er the Fates may cast thy Lot, 

To sway a Palace, or t' adorn a Cot. 

[E. H. L. W., Hammersmith.] 

Emancipated Fair, attention lend 
To words of admonition from a friend 1 
Think not the function of a female soul 
To tune the tongue, and teach the eye to roll, 

Dispose the colours of the flowing gown, 

And idly sip the pleasures of the town. 

He who doth riches, beauty, health bestow 
Requires a life of virtue here below. 

That better portion choose : to lighten Care, 

To comfort Poverty, to raise Despair. 

Wise as the set pent, harmless as the dove 
Be thou : and gain the happiness above ! 

[A. E. L., Stafford ] 

Let not, fair girl, thy heart with grief dilate, 

To love, to part, 'tie mankind's hopeless fate. 

From Chiswick’s classic shade, Minerva’s care, 

Thy timid youth must part. Let Virtue rare, 

Her sovereign sway preserve ; and o'er thy soul 
Religion’s peaceful might keep all control. 

Adversity may frown, or Passion bum, 

To Pinkerton’s wise preoepts thou wilt turn. 

Nor doubt the wisdom taught thee here by rule 
Will aid thy dubious mind in Life’s far sterner school. 

Thy virtuous oourse shall bring the Mall renown, 

And steadfast Patience win thy changeless crown. 

[A. M. M„ MacbyDlleth.] 

Exempt to-day from Pinkertonian rule, 

Thou art advanced to Nature's ampler school, 

Behold, fair Nymph, the auspicious morn to greet 
A tome with learning multiform replete, 

From prefatory note to colophon 
Evolved by Grub Street's autocratic Don. 

Therefrom to captivate Creation’s lords, 

Select verbose pomposity of words : 

Or, if predestined to the virgin state, 

The “ Swan of Lichfield” thou may’st emulate, 

Or Burney’s unsophisticated style 
With diction Ciceronian defile. 

[“Cantab.” Cambridge.] 

Answers also received from F. P. W., Ilminster ; C. S. O., Brigh¬ 
ton ; G. M. S., Southboume; G. M. P., Edgbaston ; G. C. P., Bolton ; 

A. B, Croydon : K. K., Belfast; H. G. H., Whitby ; G. C., Ferns : 

B. P. N., London; A. G., Cheltenham; C. E. H., Richmond; 
W. H. B., Upper Tooting : C. R. S., Salisbury ; E. P. L , Kensington : 
W. T. B., Manchester; H. B. L., Liverpool: H. P. B., Glasgow 
W. M., York ; G. E. M., Haverstock Hill : C. E. G., Pinner: 
L. M. M. L., St. Helier’s ; G. M. G., Sheffield ; J. M. S. M., Inverness ; 
R. E. V., London ; E. R., Coldharbour ; and A. M., Clapham. 


Competition No. 19. 

It has often been remarked by readers of novels how few 
novelists have a gift for nomenclature. Fantastic names are, in 
the pages of fiction, continually confronting us to the detriment of 
illusion : or, on the other hand, the names are so bold and plain 
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as almost to repel interest. The happy mean is rarely struck. Yet 
it should not be so difficult to strike a path between Ermyntrude 
Vavasour and Vivian Hyacinth on the one side, and Jane Crook and 
John Bigg on the other. We ask competitors this week to solve 
the problem. A prize of one guinea will be given to the author of 
the best list of six imaginary names for (1) an ordinarily interest¬ 
ing hero, (2) a beautiful but not remarkable heroine, (3) a parson 
troubled with religious doubt, (4) a typical squire, (5) a whimsical 
maiden aunt, and (i'>) an effeminate artist. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 11. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 20o. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

The Devotees. By Dole Wyllarde. 

Mr. Wyllarde is a satirist; but the ideas which he sets forth 
in this story are not so fresh as we should have been glad to 
find them. The young men who wrap themselves in the 
solemnities of Art for Art’s sake were done to death long ago, 
and we have no wish that they should be brought to life again. 
They were dreadful bores. Mr. Wyllarde’s variation of the 
type is as objectionable as the originals were. “ There is no 
art but Art,” Mr. Cyril Haughton keeps on saying. That 
strikes us as a very idiotic remark ; but it made a most favour¬ 
able impression on the mind of a beautiful young woman 
whom he met in Lady Clarissa Palmer’s drawing-room. 
Instantly we perceive the tendency in which the story is cast. 
There are bits of smart writing here and there; but they do not 
suffice to redeem the work. 

Darkest hefore Dawn. By J. D. 

There is a certain pleasantness about this novel. As we 
read we seem to be listening to the prattle of a young person 
with a gentle mind and a hopeful outlook. Unfortunately, the 
plot is old and tiresome, and, though it has a certain boyish 
merit, the style of narration has no quality that arouses us. 
J. D. may improve as he gains in years and knowledge, and in 
perception. 

A Priestess of Old. By “ Celticus.” 

This romance of ancient times is obviously the result of 
much research and much patient toil; but it brings itself into 
comparison with standard works of the same kind, and does 
not come out of the test favourably. From the scholar’s point 
of view, it is well written ; but it does not arrest our attention 
as any novel by Sir Walter Scott does. We are sure that the 
work could not be published with success. 

Made in Germany. By A. M. G. C. 

It was Miss Clare Roche who was “made in Germany.’’ 
That is to say, she was educated there. When she came home, 
at the age of nineteen, she was a fright in the eyes of her 
mother and her sister. Her clothes were coarse, and shockingly 
incongruous in Belgrave-square. Soon, however, her mother 
and the elder daughter had her dressed well enough to attend 
the Queen’s Drawing-room and a ball given by Mrs. Roche in 
her interest. Being beautiful and unsophisticated, she was 
socially a great success. Soon trouble came. By mistake 
Miss Clare gave Miss Roche an over-dose of medicine, and, 
thinking she had killed her sister, fled to Victoria and set out 
for France. In the compartment with her was a young 
■woman going to Germany to be a governess. There was 
s collision of trains; Miss Clare’s companion was killed; 


and Miss Clare stole her companion’s testimonials, to be 
used in pursuit of her own fortunes. The novel ends rightly 
enough ; but it is very harsh. It is neither in pleasant taste 
nor in good style. 

Books Received. 

Week ending - Thursday, February 9. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Yeattnan (E. F. E.), The Works o# the Spirit.(S.P.C.K.) /6 

Blunt (Rev. R. F. L.), The Order for the Administration of the Lord's 

Supper.S.P.C.K.) 

Johnson (J. B.), The Angels of God....(Skellington) 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 

Salmon (A. L.), West Country Songs and Ballads.(Blackwood) 

Starke (R. G.), The Lord of Lanorail.(Montreal : Lovell) 

Smyth A. H.), Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre 

(MacCalla & Co.) 

Ottwell 'J.), 8hort Poems...;Kogan Paul) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Whitman (8.), Story of the Nation's Series : Austria .(Unwin) 6/0 

Verestcbagin (V.), “ 1812”: Napoleon I. in Russia.(Heinemann) (J, 0 

C raw ley-Boev ey (A. W.), The Poiverse Widow: Being Passages from the 

Life of Catherina, Wife of William Boevey, Esq.(Longmans) net 12/0 

The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett , 1815-1*16 

(Smith Elder) 

Warner (G. T.), Landmarks in English Industrial History.(Blackio) 6/0 

Ameer All: A Short History of the Saracens.(Macmillan) net 7/0 

Parkin an .Francis), Pioneers of Franco in the New World. Part I. 

(Macmillan) net 8/0 

0 

* TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Oppenheim (E. C.), New Climbs in Norway.(Unwin) 7/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mac Coun (T.), The Holy Land .(Partridge) 

Warren (K. M.), The Faerie Queene . (.Constable) net 1 0 

Speight (E. E.), New English Series: Wordsworth. Marshall) net /6 


Page T. E.), Vergili Maronis JEnidos, Lib. XI, Elementary Classics 

1 Macmillan) 1/0 

Edwards (G. W.), The Hellenics of Xenophon. Books T. and II. 

(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 


Churton (A.), Kant on Education.(Kegan Paul) 

Breul (K.), Iphigenie Auf Tauris.(Camb. Univ. Press) 

Hftlcombe (P. B.), The Medea of Euripides.(Blackio) 

Wilson (K. P.), Lower Latin Proso ...(Blackwood) 

Pye (H. J.), The Course of Conscience.(Burns & Oates) 2/0 

Lobban (VV.), Lower Latin Unseens ..(Blackwood) 2/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Sewell (Mrs.), Poems and Ballads .(Jarrold) 3/8 

Muddock (J. E.), Without Faith or Fear.(Digby, Long) 2/0 

D’Aubigntf (J. H. M.), The Great Reformation .(Jarrold) 2 0 

Bickersteth (Very Rev. E.), A Friend’s Hand ..„... (S.P.C.K.) 

Sime (J.), Foreign Classics for English Readers: Schiller, De S6vign<* f La 

Fontaine, Tasso .(Blackwood) 

Melville (H.), Typee...(Blackie) 

Aitken (G. A.), The Tatler. Vols. III. and IV.(Duckworth) 30,0 

Martin (Mrs. H.), Selections from Addison’s Spectator .(Blackie) 


Chamberlin (B. H.), A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese .. Sampson Low) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Owen (Rev. T. M. N.), The Church Bells of Huntingdonshire.(Jarrold) 

Muirhead (G.), Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome. 

Revised Edition .(Black) 21/0 

Carter (A. C. R.), The Year's Music, 1899 .(Virtue) 2 0 

Jones (H. A.), The Physician . Macmillan) 2/0 

Shad well (C. L.), Translation of The Purgatory of Dante. Part II. 

(Macmillan) net 6,0 

The Children’s Labour Question. (Daily Xews Office) /0 

Lawler (J.), Book Auctions in England.(Stock; 

Handley (H.), A Short Way Out of Materialism.(Rivingtons) net 1/0 

Baldwin (J. M.), The Story of the Mind ...(Newnes) 

Bond F.), English Cathedrals Illustrated. 'Newnes) 

Sheldon (C. M.), Robert Hardy’s Seven Days .(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Conway (R. 8.), Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla Selecta 

(Cantabrigiae Preli Academici) 2/8 

Holme (C.), A Course of Instruction in Wood-Carving according to the 
Japanese Method. (The Studio) 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN B00K8, 

14, Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, 20, South Frederiok St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE mut post free on application. 

DULAU ft CO., .>7, Soho Sucake, L *ndox, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C., desire to 
call the atteutiou of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms,o<ders for their own STAN DAlt D 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &o. 

—KING. SELL & RAILToN, Limited, high-class 
Printers aud Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet 
Street, E.C., havem-eoi illy-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications aud spccialiy-huilt 
Machines for fast foldiug aud covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice aud assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities unon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Furnishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 63121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
aud PUBLISHING of W »11KS of FICTION and of SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC Bii'iKS fjr Auth >r* aud Publisher*. Enquiries and 
MS>. should be addressed to the Maxuikr, University Press, 
Limited, Watford. Loudon. 


H A T 


D’ YE LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issued siuce the adveut of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published ; also of any 
curio or object of mu-rest under the canopy of heaven, for she 
prides herself on beiug enable l.niue times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, ami is always a ready, williDg, aud 
liberal buyer for prompt cosh. 


R 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O COLET COURT. LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT I 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY. Jauuary 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to toe Head Master. Mr. J. Bewsueh. 
M. A., late Scholar of Balliol College. o x for«l. 

During the la*t School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion iuto Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 230 open Scholarship* have been taken by Pauliues at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1899. there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s win 
had gained an oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, :»*> who 
had Matriculated at London University, aud 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per ceut. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their earlv education at Colet Court. 

OYAL ACADBMY of A RTS. 

REMBRANDT EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN. 

From 9 a.m. to <» p.m. 

R oyal historical society- 

(Incon*>nUed by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M E. GRANT DUFF. O.C.8-I. 

I The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at ST. 
MARTIN’S TOWN HALL. Charmg Cross, on THURSDAY. 
Fnmi Anv iHth. at S o’clock p in. 

I ADDRESS by the President, Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, 
i U.C.S.I. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 

115. St. Martin’s Line, W.C. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, in 1 vol.. price 4s.. 

THE 

D ublin university calendar 

FOR 

Also price 4i»-, 

D UBLIN' EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

m ino a 

SUPPLEMENT to the UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1899. | 
Honors, Fioo's ft Co.. Limited, Dublin. 

LonomaXk ft Co.. London. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

NIVBRSITY of SYDNEY. 


u 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the alove position from | 
University Graduates under 33 years of age. Salaty a'!"'• per i 
annum. Pension, £4'»> i*cr annum on retirement, und-r certain 
conditions, after twenty year*’service. Duties to commence on 
1st June, I'< 19 . £ 1 >h> iliowed for p:i*»uge expenses t-> Sidney. , 
Particulars of conditions «>f appointment, duties. Ac . can lx- 
obtained from Sir Damei. Co<o ek. Bart . G.c.M G.. Acting | 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 9. Victoria St re-1. M est- ! 
minster. London. S.W.. to whom applications. n atiug age aud 1 
aceuinit.nied by eight copies of eaeh testimonial submitted, 
must be sent not later than 19th February. 1*99. 

DOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE. Cooners Hill. Staines. 


"A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harkv Poland. Q.C.. says: “ lie in fart wrote it so that 

she might use it, as he considered the books a great find. 

She will have achieved a wonderful success in hook finding.” 

>f a book exists for sale in any node on earth Miss MILLARD 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in 
this fasciunting literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARI), Teddington, Middlesex. 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chaucery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

savings department. 

Fortheeucourigein-nt of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit aud allows Iuterest monthly ou each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GL INKAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa m i shillings per month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 19. 

All reader 1 attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
198) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment iu Europe, India, and the Colonies. Ai«-ut 
4'i Students will be admitted in Septeml*er. 1*99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Account- Branch P.W.D., aud 
One in the Traffic Department, Iudiau State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Sicketvrv, at College. 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELE1GH 

NASH Mill be glad to RECEIVE MSS with a view to 
their DISPOSAL. From bis intimate knowledge of the 
Publishing Trade. Mr. NASH is well qualified to guard the 
interests of Authors, and the\ will find it advantageous to 
consult him.—Address Amberley House. Norfolk Street. Strand. 


R are and out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
want*. 25s. each offered • —“ Lyrical BilUds.” 179* ; *’ New 
Arabian Nights.” 2 vol*.. 188 ■: '’Memoir*. Richard Ilf..” 1*812; 
“Letter* of Marque,” 1991 ; “ IMaiu Tales from the Hills ” 1*0*9; 
“ Departmental Ditties.” Lahore. 199.;. U »oks Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free. BAKER'S (iREAT BriUK- 
SHGP, John Bright Street, Birmingluim. 

A70UN6 LADY, trained a« Journalist,desires 

L ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to 
Lady or Gentleman engaged in Editorial or other Literary 
Work.—Address G. M.. is. Hanger Line. Ealing, W. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly find accurately 

L done. lod. per l.oO) worils. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, MortimerCrescuut. N. W. 

T ype writing.—A nthnr-’ mss. nr cor- 

respondenee. &c.. carefully and <|uickly Tvne-Written. 
Usual Term*. —Address M. U. II.. 24. Priory Place, pom; inter. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


11 February, 1899. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED . 

For the CIRCULA TIOX and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
i SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per tnniui 

; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

1 N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE In ONE SUB- 

j SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage- 


] Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term*. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia 
aud post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains; POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUB- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


BO-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brornpton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade. Manchistir. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 

“ A brilliant lfook.”— Sketch. 

“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6 b., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. 
Llangollen : Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Quess. 

“ 8ir Henry Ponsonhy is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

Edited by KAI.PH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. OXE S111LUSQ EACH. Illustmted. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN - With 

Special CoiitributIons from lit* Excclleocv E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. 
LI. I>. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KIXGLAKB. 
and Sir THKoDOKE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

RoSS, TINTKKN. and CHEPSTOW 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. RATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEON- 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and 

SN’oWDo.N. 

ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 
ARERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH. DoLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 
PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER. GLOUCESTER 
and CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist In Paris or 
in Borne give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is ontside tbs 
usual scope of such volumes! 

•• The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 

Liverpool Daily Pott. 

“ Most emphatically tope them all."— Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION. ENLARGED, 5*. 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4.500 References 
to all Streets and Placet of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON * CO. 

London: 

SlHFKiir, Marshall, Hamilton, Km A Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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Pure aho Fragrant 


Toilet Essentials 


Not toilet luxuries, but absolute essentials. 
Whether at home, or on a week-end visit, 
keep these Toilet Essentials by you ; your 
dressing-table will look all the better, and 
your personal comfort be enhanced. 


A Liquid Dentifrice and refreshing mouth wash. It sweetens the breath and gives 
colour to the gums. Used on the tooth-brush every morning makes all the differ¬ 
ence between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad teeth, white teeth 
and yellow teeth. Priee in toilet case, 2a 6d. 


Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Stick 


Colgate’s 

Dental Powder, 


To properly cleanse the teeth a 
powder should be used, antacid, anti¬ 
septic, and a non-irritant. 

A powder is necessary in order to 
polish the surface of the teeth so that 
the food particles will not adhere; 
antacid, so that it will neutralise the 
acids formed by fermentation; anti¬ 
septic, to destroy all germs of decay ; 
and a non-irritant, in order that it 
shall not cause inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK * Tery 

neutral and hia Juat the right delicacy of perfume. 
Am it ia never left in a moiat mug or diah. it —w 
hare an nceu of iomulunt ingrtiimf not poitibl* 
in cakt aoop. It baa aleo special qualitiea for eoften. 
ing the beard. Thera ia real comfort in ita nee, and 
it la pleaeantly refreahing in ita after-effecta. 


COLGATE'S SHAVING STICK and DENTAL POWDER 


may be obtained of all Stores, &c., price Is. each. 
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Its phenomenal record of 
continued success is the 
greatest proof of its sup¬ 
eriority. Art Catalogue Free. 


SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER Co., 

14 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The S mith Premier ^ 

^ . . TYPEWRITER . . ^ 


Printed by ALEXANDER Jt HliEPHFAFD, l><n*d*ie Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by 
PETER GEORGS ANDREW8, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

t Digitized Jav VJjQOQ'L^'Im 


IS BUILT TO LAST, 


TO (TANO HAND 
WEAR AND TEAR, 


IS ALMOST 
SILENT, 


HAR THE . . 
LIGHTEST TOUCH. 


GREATEST 

RAPIDITY 


IS THE BEtlT VALUE. 


BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 

HEADACHES 


Everyone has a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
peculiar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 

.the sketch on the right is intended to 

give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will he 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.E.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollern. In 
bottles 13Jd. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 

EMERSON DRUG CO., 

46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer. 


REP 

WHITE 


FRENCH COFFEE. 

Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 

80LD EVERYWHERE. 

PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 

Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
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USE ONLY 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNO DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFEOTION8. 

Mb. CONGRBVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Feokham, London, S.E. 

CONGREVE'S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at Is. lid., 2s. 9 d„ 
4 s. fld., 11s., and 22s. 


SELF-POINTING. 

ALL COLOURS. 

ALL GRADES. 

Vaste. Best Leads. 

:rywhere. Sample Box 1/- 


Patentees of P ANN US CORIUM BOOTS, 

Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
immediate belief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “ K ” Waterproof and “ Adapted ” Boots. 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 

HALlT & SONS, Ltd., 

47. BISHOPSGATB STREET, E.C. (Corner of St. Helen'e I’laoe), 

353, STRAND, W.C. (Next Lyoeu 

5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, 


ill, Mil" 


(Opposite Shacklewell Lane). 


For the Handkerchief, 
Toilet, or Bath. 


USE ONLY 


THE ROBES WEALTH OF SWEETNESS 

BLENT WITH THE FRAGRANT BREATH OF VIOLETS; 

STEALING O'ER THESE THE HEAVIER BALM 

FROM SLEEPY. -STAR-EYED, SOUTHERN ORANQE BLOOMS; 

AND SPICES FROM THE MYSTIC GROVES OF ORIENT, 

WHILE THROUGH THEM ALL, MINGLINO YET KEEPING STILL 
ITS SWEET IDENTITY, A FLOOD OF PERFUME 
WAFTED FROM ALPINE FIELDS OF LAVENDER. 


jf SELF-POINTING. 

V3all colours. 

^ ALL GRADES. 

No Waste. Best Leads. 

sold everywhere. Sample Box 1 /• 

BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


A Dainty Floral Extract\ 


MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS 
WITH AN ATOMIZER. 


Digitized by 
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WARD, LOOK & OO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of 
Lieat. Johansen, the sole companion of 
Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 

350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs. 

Illustrated by nearly 70 Splendid Photographs, .to. 

WITH NANSEN IN THE 
NORTH. 

By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 

The imccees of Dr. Nansen's expedition was due in no small 
degree to Lieut. Johansen’s wonderful powers of endurance and in¬ 
domitable pluck, and Johansen’s story has all the interest of a 
romanoe. It is essentially a popular account of the great enter- 
prise, and the adventures and vicissitudes make up a romance of 
real life which has never been exceeded by any previous trust¬ 
worthy story of travel and adventure. It will undoubtedly prove 
one of the most popular books of travel of the year. 

” The fascination of the Far North will for ever remain jxtwerful enough to 
draw readers to the manly, cheerful, and accurate record now set Joitb for the 
delight of all who love adventure and admire courage and indomitable 
resolution.”— Morninp Lender. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 

HAYDN’S 

DICTIONARY OF DATES 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

« OOMPLETB RKOORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMM. 

With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1893. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; balf-calf, 25a.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of lbl)8. 

Containing 1,290 pafM, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles) 145,000 Dates and Facts. 

“The mention of nates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful. 
‘Haydn' is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious 
history of every country and of almost everything under the sun- and on 
many subjects it is a veritable statistical encyclopedia. Are you interested 

in.or any mortal thing you like to name ? You will find out all about 

them in * Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and receut. In short, 
‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Prospectus and Specimen Pape sent post free on application. 

JUST READY. 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM the 
TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of the AGE WHOSE 
IDEAS HAVE HELPED SO LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS 
of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

PROPHETS of the CENTURY. 

Edited by ARTHUR RICKETT, M.A., 

And containing Essays by 

WILLIAM CLAHKE, M.A. I W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL.D. 

J. COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. | A. K. FLETCHER. 

And many other distinguished Writers. 

“The papers are veritable aids to interpretation, and are written with 
lodgment and knowledge.”— The Speaker. 


IN PREPARATION, READY IMMEDIATELY. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST WORK. 
“PHARO S.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 6s. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Jonir S. Basks. 

This New Novel by Guy Boothby is considered by those who 
have had an opportunity of reading it before publication to be far 
in advanoe of any thins he has yet accomplished. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVELS. 

Uniform with the alwivc, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

JUST READY. 

THE FOURTH VOLUME IN 

THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S 

POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Cd. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

SONGS and VERSE8, and 

THE TRUE GROSS. 

“ It will l>e long before those excellent stories lose their charm for those who 
like a strong sporting interest, healthy sentiment, and lively narrative.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

"This fine Library Edition will, no doubt, secure fresh readers in abund¬ 
ance. No better set of these favourite novels could l>e desired, binding, type, 
paper, and pictures all being of the best.”— Xottin iham Guardian. 

*‘ A beautiful edition. Messrs. Ward, Lock k Co.’s edition is a marvellous 
three-and-sixpence worth; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated.'’ 

Mr. Ci.nment K. 8iiobtf.r in the Sketch. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 

Since their introduction into England—about three 
months ago—the Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon’s Works have 
achieved a success without a parallel in the book trade. 
Of the undermentioned books it is estimated that at least 
4,000,000 copies have been sold to the English-speaking 
race, and circumstances lead one to think the sensa¬ 
tional sale is only just beginning. 

WORKS BY CHAS. M. SHELDON. 

Each 320 pages, well printed on good paj>er. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, bound 
in tinted art wrapper, with antique end papors, 6d.; cloth, with special 
design in coloured inks, by A. A. Turbayno, Is.; large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, very att ractive, Is. 0d.; bevelled boards, full gilt, gilt edges, with 
extra Illustrations, 2s. 0d. 

IN HI8 STEPS: What Would Jesus Do ? 

The Sunday School Chronicle snvs : ** * In His Steps’ mny claim to be in 
religious circles THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. We bear of ministers all over 
London and the provinces making it the text of sympathetic sermons, and 
whole congregatious being supplied with copies.” 

THE CRUCIFIXION of PHILLIP STRONG. 
HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

RICHARD BRUCE. [Just ready. 

Iff THE PRESS. 

THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 

MALCOLM KIRK. 

ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 

For the Study of Modern Languages. 
Published by JULIUS GROOS, HEIDELBERG. 
Jiut published. 

GERMAN DIALOGUES. 

An Aid to Practical Conversation. 

By Dr. EMIL OTTO. 

Fourth Edition. 

Revised by H. RUNGE. 

8 vo, cloth. Is. Od. 

At present the Grammars of 11 Qaspoy-Otto- 
Sauer't” Method comprise German, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Russian, Spanish. Besides 
the Grammars exist smaller Guides , Reading and 
Conversation Books. 

For Copies and Complete Catalogues (also for 
Germans, French, Italians, Ponufrue.se and 
Brazilians, Spaniards, Ac.), gratis and post free, 
apply to Messrs. Dulau & Co., 37, Soho Square ; 
Sampson Low, Makhton & Co., St. Duristan’s 
House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street; I). Nut, 270, 
Strand, Loudon. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them ran still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may he had separately for 
■is. (id. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 

By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 

The purpose of this book ia to give an idea of the main features of our Economic History, and to show 
the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events and policies upon the development of 
England’s Industrial Wealth and Power. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Cd. 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

An Outline of the History of Blologry and Itm Recent Advances. 

(Being the New Volume of the Victorian Era Series.) 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., 

Author of “The Study of Animal Life,” “Outlines of Zoology,” Ac. 


London: BLACKIE & SOX, Limited, Old Bailey. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

0s., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Qukbit. 

“ Sir Henry Porsonby is eommanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

“Nothing better could be wished tor.”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. OXE 8HILLISQ EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. — With Special Contributions from His Excellency 

E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. LL.D. ; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTKRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CR1CCIKTH and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester a Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scjpe of such volumes! 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin. Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. Od j 

‘THINGS THAT ABE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says; “Preachers and teachers will 1 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” j 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. Gd., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D. D. 

The Manchester Guardian says: “Explains the 
position of religious Dissent with great force and 
eloquence.” _ 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. Gd., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“ The Spectator says : “ We make no apology, even 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book.” 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price Gd., 
post free. 

OJR PRINCIPLES: aCongregatlonallst 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

This Handbook is designed to guide those holding 
or seeking fellowship in Congregational Churches. 
It sets forth the Principles and Polity of Congrega¬ 
tional Independents, and supplies practical Counsels 
on Worship and Life. 

Dr. Pakkkk Rays : “It is an admirable manual, and 
deacons would do well to place a copy iu the hauds 
of every young person received into into Church 
membership.”_ 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; op, 

HermonR by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent, and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, w-th their thirty sermons, 
ami the price is but a few shillings.” 


LONDON: 21 and 22, FURX1VAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 

PICTURESQUE MEXICO: 

A FULL DC80RIPTION OF THIS ROMANTIC 
COUNTRY. 

By MARIE ROBINSON WRIGHT. 

With 330 Original Illustrations. 

Royal 4to, cloth extra pilt edges, Cl 5s. 

This Work has been compiled largely from Data 
eollecfetl under the special patronage of the Mexican 
Government. To verify the facts and to obtain the 
IUnstrations, the Authoress made a. complete tour 
of every portion of the country by rad and water, 
and tra relied on horseback through the voids a 
thousand mites away from the railroads. 

FROM SCHOOL TO 

BATTLEFIELD: 

A STORY OF THE WAR DAYS. 

By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 

With C Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

“ No military novels of the day rival those o 
Captain King in precision and popularity." 

THE WONDERS OF 

MODERN MEOHANISM. 

A Reiumo of Recant Progress in 
Mechanical, Physical, and 
Engineering 8cionce. 

By C. H. COCHRANE. 

With 100 Illustrations. 

6 vo, clotb, 7 .h. 6 d. 

"A succinct, easily intelligible, and scientifically 
accurate account of recent progress.”— The Times. 

THE WINTER’S TALE, 

Forming the Eleventh Volume of a New 

VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by H. H. FURNESS. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 
“Each succeeding volume of this noble work adds 
to our gratification and delight.”—A otesand Queries. 

A SYSTEM OF 

DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

By AMERICAN, BRITISH, FRENCH, and 
other AUTHORS. 

Edited by W. F. NORRIS, A.M., M.D., 
and C. A. OLIVER, A.M., M.D. 

Vole. I. to III., price 21s. each net. 
Illustrated by 86 Full-Page Plates and 762 Text 
Illustrations. 

(Vol. IV., completing the Work, will be ready shortly.) 
‘‘A standard work on Ophthalmology.” 

JEdin. Medical Journal. 

THERAPEUTICS OF 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

By A. JACOBI, M.D. 

SECOND EDITION. 

8vo, cloth, 168. net. 

" Valuable to every practitioner.” 

British Medical Journal. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price Is. 

Each Number contains a clean and readable 
Complete Novel, of an average length of from 
40,0(H) to 50,000 words, by some well-known 
English or American Author; in addition to 
the nsnal contents of an average Magazine. 

Southampton St., Strand, London; 
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MACMILLAN & CO. ’S NEW BOOKS 

A Sailor's Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 

By Admiral of the Fleet 

The Hon. Sip HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With numerous Illustrations by the late 
Sir OS W ALD BRIE RL Y, Marine Painter to her Majesty 
In 3 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s. net. 

NEW BOOK BE MISS MIRY KINGSLEY. 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 
$t*ctator .—*• Mix* Kiugalev needs iio commendation as ft 
narrator of experiences. No living traveller is half amusing 
to read, ami very few are half as instructive." 

Saturday Review.—" Ah instructive :u it is amusing, an«l as 
amuring ns it instructive." 

Manchester Guardctn.—” A contribution of permanent im¬ 
portance to West African literature." 

Lawlessness in the 
National Church 

Reprinted From “The Times.” 

Bv the Right Hon. 

Sir WILLIAM VERNON-HAR COURT, M.P 

8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAMBER8, Author of “The King in 
Yellow.” Ac., Ac. 

Sfienker — " A stirring and excellent story.” 

ISolu Chronicle .—“ Mr. Chandlers has here given us a verj 
vivid and exciting series of pictures of Paris during the siege."' 

A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By 

H. A. VAC HELL, Author of QuickHands of 
PactoluH,” Ac. 

Times.—*' A very singular and notable book.. . The delinea¬ 
tion of character down to Mrs. Fish and other ordinary bnir- 
geois types is humorous, adroit, and free from caricature. The 
scenes of action, of which there are many, are full of spirit, 

while the descriptions of landscape are telling and brilliant_ 

A h £bly interesting picture of life, excellent lwth in character 
uud incident." 

OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of ” Young Denys,” “ In the Lion’s Month,” Ac. 
THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 

THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 

a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE. 

*** Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America 
Athemmm .—"The note of true romance is alwavs unmistak¬ 
able, and it is a pleasure to recognise it in this delightfully open 

air and vivacious story The heroine herself is oue of ntrelv 

delicate aud sprightly charm ; few. indeed, are the modern 
damsels of romance so altogether enthralling as this bewitching 
little lady.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac 

NAUGHTAN. 

Pun-h .—“A remarkable book.An admirably an<l simply 

told story.The story is so convincingly writteu as to seem 

l 1 *** a romance than a narrative of actual facts." 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 

By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, in green cloth, 2s. each; or in red clotb, 
gilt lettered, 2s «d. each. 

ADAM GRAINGER; and other 

Stories. 16th Thousand. 

LADY GRACE. 21st Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

18th Thousand. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 38th 

Thon guild. 

Sale over a Quarter of a Million Coplea. 

THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHKTTE CARET. 

Crown 8vo, cloth frill, 3g. 6d. e:ieh. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. 10th 

Thousand. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" We doubt whether anything lias been 
written of late years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural 
aud bright. The novel ns a whole is charming.” 

ALREADY prULlSHKD; 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES HE RIOT’S CHOICE. 

WEE WTEIE. QUEENIE'S WHIM. 

BARBARA HEATH- MARY ST. JOHN. 

COTE’S TRIAL. FOR LILIAS. 

ROBERT ORD’S NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 
ATONEMENT. UNCLE MAX. 

WOEDand MARRIED. ONLY the GOVERNESS. 

MACMILLAN & CO.. Limited, London. 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S LIST 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE 
of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

With Chronological T.tbles for the History of the Israelites, and 
other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 

By E. KAUTZSCH. 

Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 
Reprinted from the “ SuD'demenl to the Trantlalion of the. 
Old Testament.” 

Edited by the AUTHOR. 

Translated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.Litt., M.A , <fro. 

“ There is no one who with open mind will read the book and 
not be better for it.”— Scotsman. 

“It is obvi-msly a lw»on to have at convenient service the latest 
(Jet nian analysis, and this ‘ Literature of the Uld Testament 
supplies it.’—Litenicv World. 

" As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of 
results suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at 
novelties merely for the sake of originality. In style and lau. 
gunge the book resds more like an original than a translation ; 
an original, too, which ir its terseness of expression has escaped 
the prolix obscurity »o commonly complained of in the writings 
of the author s country."— Church Gazette.. 

dust published, demv Hvo, cloth, price 10s. tkl. net. 

CREATION MYTHS of 

PRIMITIVE AMERICA 

IN PELATION to the RELIGIOUS HISTORY and 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT of MANKIND. 

Bv JEREMIAH CURTIN. 

Author of *• Myths and Folk-Talcs of Ireland, Ac. 

It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word for word by 
Mr. Curtin from limiting who knew no religion or language but 
their own. and many of whom had not seen a white man until 
they lmd attained years of maturity. 

With an elaliorate INTRODUCTION and NOTES. 

" This is a specially valuable contribution to folk-lore.” 

S/xctator. 

" Deserves the attention of every student of folk-lore.” 

Manchester Gunnlian. 

Will la* publishe 1 on *.»lst inst., demy Sro, 3ti2 pp., 
cloth, price 10*. 6.1. 

RESEARCHES into the ORIGIN 

OP THE 

PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS 

OK THE 

GREEKS, PHOENICIANS, 

and BABYLONIANS. 

Bv ROBERT BROWN, Jnn., F.S.A., 

Author of ** PoseidAn. the Great Diouviak Mvth,” “Semitic 
Influence in Hellenic Mythology,” Ac . Ac. 

subscriptions invited. 

Uncut, royal 4to. in 1*2 parts, price 7s. 6d. net per part- 

AN INDEX to the NAMES 

in the MAHABHARATA. 

With Short EXPLANATIONS iu ENGLISH. 
Compiled by Prof. S. SORENSEN, Ph.!)., 
Author of “ Om Mahahharntas ^tilling i den indiake 
Litcrateur." Ac. 

Prosjwctun, with Specimen J ' aje , po »t free on application. 

Recently published. Third Edition. Enlarged and almost 
eutirely Re-written, price 7s. ikl. 

METHODS of INDUSTRIAL 

REMUNERATION. 

By DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 

Of the Lalioiir Department of the Board of Trade. 

"Mr Soldo**’* hook is now recognised os one of the best 
authorities on labour economics.” - SI. James’# Gazette. 

" It i*t very far indeed from Wing a dry treatise. On the con¬ 
trary, it is packed with important aud most interesting informa¬ 
tion for every inquirer into one of the greatest of all modern 
quest ions.”-- Echo. 

"The subject j* one of the most practical iut- rest, and is very 
closely grappled with by Mr. Soil loss .’’—Pel fuel Acte* Letter. 

"The book is a mine of information on such subjects as time 
work, piece work, the sweating sv*tem, contracting and sub¬ 
contracting. co-operation, industrial co-partnership and product- 
sharing."— Sheffield Telegraph. 

Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED 
8vo. clotb. price 21s. 

AN EPITOME of the 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Bv F. HOWARD COLLINS. 

With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
NEW SERIES. 

Nearly ready, Vol. II. of the Fourth Year, demy 8?o, KM. (id. 

A HISTORY of DOOMA. Vol VI. 

By Dr. ADOLPH HAKNAOK, 

Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of S* ieuoe. Berlin. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Kev. JAMES M« GILCHRIST. 

Edited by Rev. Professor A. B. BRUCE. D.D. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

11, Henrietta Street, Covknt Garden, London 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh : 
i nd 7 , Br<vu> Street; Ov’i-ohp. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

MARY UNWIN, the Nov Novel by 
ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author 0 / 
“A Follow of Trinity ,” with 8 Ulus 
trations, is now ready. Crown 8 ro, 
doth, G& 

DICK DONOVAN'S Now Deletin' 
Bool:, THE RECORDS of VIN¬ 
CENT TRILL, is now Troily. 
Crown Svo, doth, 3,s\ 6cl. 

A RED BRIDAL. By William 

WESTALL, Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 
Crown Hvo, cloth. Cs. 

The Sfieakev wiyt*: “It not t"o miirh to Riy that 'A Kwl 
Itri.l il is a lunik which Mr WYM-all in the first tank of 

li\mg nuimnet* writ<-rs.It is hrilli-tntly tol<l.We believe 

that all who read this healthy and fascinating story will agree 
with ih 111 our opinion of its merits." 

INFATUATION. By B M. Croker, 

Author of “ Diana Barrington,” Ac. Crown hvo, 
buck rain, Os. 

The Ihtilu Ttl*\jrai-h fays: "The interest and chann never 

flag tor an instant.No hright’-r or more symmetrical story 

h»s Wen published for many a mouth." 

THE GLAMOUR of the IMPOS- 

BIBLE : an Improbability. By COSMO HAMIL- 
T< >N. Crown hvo, cloth, 3 h. lid. 

The World says : “ It is refreshing to light upon_this clever 

And anniHuz hook An extremely Amusing volume.” 

SKETCHES from MEMORY. By 

G. A. STOKEY, A.K.A. With 9J Illustrations. 
Demv hvo, cloth. 12s. tld. 

Tin- It-iih/ I\t wh says : ” This delightful volume.Full of 

entertaining anecdotes and traits of life. *_ 

SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 

BKSAXT. With 119 Illustrations. Demy hvo, 

cloth, 1 Ns. 

LitrnUur- *a .* : ” To all l^ndoner* who realise the ahsorhing 
faKcimti n of the -»reat world they live in, w- cordially reconi- 
nifuil it as a worthy sennel lo the author's previous volumes." 

VOICE and VIOLIN. By Dr. T. L. 

PHIPSON. Author of “Famous Violinists and 
Fine Violin-*/' drown hvo, cloth, 6s. 

The. Si wirier says: “I»r Phipsou is widely known ns a 
scholarly musician, and that In- h is a budget of gossip slmut 
his own profession ‘Voice and Violin' abundantly proves." 

Crown hvo, cloth, 3s. Od. each. 

THE COMING of CHLOE. By 

Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. 

LUCY (“Tonv, M.P.”). 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

BY the RISE of the RIVER. By 

AUSTIN CLARK. 

THE AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. 

STERN DALE. 

WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 

E. LYNN LINTON. 

THE BRAES of YARROW. By 

CHARLES GIBBON. 

Crown hvo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By 

WALTER BKSANT. With 144 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIK- 

SHANK. By BLANCHARD JKRROLD. With 
81 I Hum rations and a Bibliographi’. 

THE MACLISE PORTRAIT- 

GVLLKRY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHaK-xCTERS. 85 PortruitH by Daniel Maclisp, 
and Memoirs. 

ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS 

By ALFRED RIMMER. With 5s Illustrations. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and 

Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE THACKERAY. 

London: CHATTO fc WIN DTI 8, 

111, St. Martin's Lane, .0. 


By D. 


JOHN LANE'S LIST. 


By Gilbert White. 


PART I. READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 

Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upward* of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. To l:>e 
issued in Twelve Monthly Parts. Uniform with Walton’s “ Compleut Angler.” Demy 4to, Is. Od. net. 

THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by 

H. C. MARILLIER. With over 180 Designs, many hitherto unpublished. 640 pages, bound ia 
white buckram, 31s. Od. net. 

Also a Japanese Vellum Edition of One Hundred Copies for England and America , at Gte. net. 

--- [A>.W week. 

THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money Oontts. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. net. 

“ Mr. Money Coutts has imagination and feeling in plent y; he has vigour and sincerity of thought ami 
ho has often a very noteworthy felicity of phrase. He is a strong poetic craftsman, ami his work is always 
carefully and delicately finished. It is plain on every page that Mr. Coutts is a serious and strenuous 
craftsman, who places a line and individual faculty at the set vice of a lofty ideal.’*- -Daily Chronicle. 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By John Davidson. 

Fcap. hvo, 4s. 8d. net. 

“ Mr. John Davidson, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verse that must appeal to 
all who have any poetical instinct. His imagination glows ami his phrases strike home. He stands among 
the few writers of the day who really write ixietrv, and ' The Last Ballad, and other Poems ’ is a volume in 
which his finer qualities are evident.”— Times. 

THE SILENCE of LOVE. Poems. By Edmond Holmes Pott 4to, 

3s. Od. net. 

** A volume of quite uncommon beauty and distinction. The Shakespearian influence that is suggested 
shows that the author has gore to school with the l>osi masters, and his mastery of the form he has chosen 
gives the best evidence of conscientious workmanship.”— Time*. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait 

by Edmund H. New. Crown hvo, 7 s. od. net. [Third Edition. 

A/so a LA ROE-PA l*Hit EDITlOS of 10O Copies for England and America. 

44 The swing and rush of the verso in the great themes ; its epigrammatic felicity in others; its mastery 
in all of the science of this highest of the high arts, will make the volume a model for the craftsman, an 
abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, must still l»e called the acquired taste for fine things finely 
said ."—Daily Mews. 

Just out, THIRD EDITION, Revised, with a long Prefatory Note upon the character of 
SIN FI LOVELL. 

THE SEQUEL TO •• AYLWIN.” 

THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story, and other Poems. 

By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of “ 4v 1 win.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ In 4 The Coming of Love ’ which, though published earlier, is a sequel to 4 Aylwin *) he has given ns 
an unforgettable, we cannot but believe an enduring portrait; one of the few immortal women of the 
imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again into 4 Aylwin.’ ”— Literature. 

DREAM DAYS. Eight New Golden Age Stories by Kenneth Grahame. 

Crown hvo, uniform with “The Golden Age,” 3s. Od. net. [Second Edition. 

“In 4 Dream Days’ we are conscious of the same magic touch which charmed us in ‘The Golden Age.' 
There is a magic in all the sketches, but it is perhaps in 4 Its Walls were as of Jasper '—the beautiful title 
of a beautiful story—that Mr. Grahame stands confessed as a veritable wizard/'— Literature. 

44 Happy Mr. Grahame! who can weave romances so well.”—Mr. W. L. Coubtnbt, in Daily Telegraph 

PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD : a Pastoral By Maurice Hewlett, 

Author of “The Forest Lovers/’ Crown hvo, 3s. Od. [Second Edition. 

44 A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary form. Instead of writing a piece 
of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched with a subtle grace, and inspired with the spirit 
of romance.”—Mr. W. L. Coi btney, in Daily Telegraph. 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By Alice Meynell- 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net . 

“This past -mistress of rhythmic and deep-thoughted prose.”— St. Jaws’* Gazette. 

44 A rare l>ook. One cannot believe t hat a writer whose perceptions are so tine but so human, whose 
reflections are so fine but so just, can write any thing one would not wish to read.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


IDOLS. 


THREE NEW NOVELS .—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW HEADY, SECOND EDITION. 

By William J. Locke, Author of ‘‘Derelicts." 


“The Baron strongly recommends Mr. William J. Locke’s ‘Idols’ to all novel-readers. It. is w«»ll 
written ; no time is wasted in superfluous descriptions ; there is no fine writing for line writing’s sake; but 
the story, the general probability of which is not to an v appreciable extent discounted by two improbabilities, 
will absorb the reader. At all events, ii is a novel that, once takea up, cannot willingly be put down until 
finished.”—The Baron dk B-W., in Punch. 


[ Third Edition. 


By Vincent Brown, Author of 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. 

44 The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.”— British Weekly. 

“ That Mrs. Atherton is one of tlie most accomplished novelists of her country there can be no manner 
of doubt.”— standard. 

THE ROMANCE of a RITUALIST. 

44 Ordml by Companion.” 

44 A very fine piece of work. Asgar’s mother is one of the sweetest women we have met in fiction for 
many a long day. The book is so well written, the dialogue so well managed, the other characters so 
happily hit olT, that 4 The Romance of a Ritualist ’ is a book to be read.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

READY SHORTLY. 

MORE. By Max Beerbohm. Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. Uniform 

with 44 The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 

POEMS of EMILE VERHAEREN. Selected and Rendered into 

English by ALMA 8TRETTELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

POEMS. By A. Bernard Miall. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

GREY WEATHER. By John Buchan, Author of “ John Burnet of 

Barns.” 6s. 

MR. PASSINGHAM : a Novel. By Thomas Cobb, Author of “Carpet 

Courtship.” 3s. Od. 

TWO in CAPTIVITY: a Novel By Vincent Brown, Author of “The 

Romance of a Ritualist.” 3s. Od. 

JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

1>r. Garnett has resigned his post as Keeper of the 
Printed Books at the British Museum, thus anticipating 
the natural expiration of his term by some months. The 
resignation takes effect from March 20. On another page 
will be found interesting particulars of Dr. Garnett's long 
period of association with the British Museum. 

The publication of the Browning love-letters has made 
an immediate impression to which it would be difheult to 
tind a parallel. Our review of this most interesting work 
is deferred until next week. Meanwhile we might note 
the feeling of incongruity, almost painful in its sharpness, 
which was excited in many minds by the juxtaposition, in 
so many of the contents bills of Wednesday’s papers, of 
such a line as “The Brownings’ Love-Letters” and the 
more glaring incidents—-murder, war, and litigation—of 
daily life. To think that the secret confidences of such 
a delicate, retiring mind as Mrs. Browning’s should be 
thus exploited was to receive a shock. But no one can 
regret that these documents have been made accessible. 

“Birrelling” is really a charming practice. It is 
soothing and amusing, and in a gentle way stimulating. 
Mr. Birrell, who is the only man that can do it, has 
been birrelling again. He birrelled on Sheridan to the 
members of the London Fife Association on Wednesday. 
It was not exactly a lecture on Sheridan; it was not 
exactly a discourse on Sheridan; it was just a birrelling 
on Sheridan. The audience was happy, and “(laughter)” 
occurs throughout the report. There was “ (laughter) ” 
when it was said of the works of Prof. Smythe, Sheridan’s 
tutor, that they were to be found in second-hand book¬ 
shops ; there was “ (laughter) ” when it was said that 
Shakespeare commentators were enough—we do not want 
Sheridan commentators. The evening must have been a 
very agreeable one. We can think of nothing moro 
pleasant than to lie on a convalescent’s couch in a comfort¬ 
able house and be birrelled to. 

Publishing by newspaper is likely to become a still 
stronger factor in the distribution of books. It has been 
announced that the Daily Telegraph will shortly enter the 
held into which the Times, Daily Chronicle, and Daily Mail 
have already adventured. The books to be issued from 
Peterborough-court are said to be “ the hundred best 
novels.” We understand, however, that this announce¬ 
ment, though not without foundation, is somewhat pre¬ 
mature. The arrangements for such a publishing scheme 
are necessarily complicated, and until documents are signed 
no really definite announcement is possible. 


Price Threepence 

[.Registered as a Newspaperi\ 


“ Cavendish ” is dead. The news will not affect readers 
generally as it will touch those that play cards. For “ Caven-. 
dish ” was a great authority on whist and other games in 
which the Devil’s picture-books figure. In private life he 
was Mr. Henry Jones, a retired doctor. One odd thing 
about his career is that at first he kept the secret of his 
pseudonym so carefully that his father, who was a great 
whist player, would invoke the authority of “ Cavendish” 
over some problematic point, without the slightest idea 
that he was resorting to family opinion. 


During 1808, enormous as were the sums paid to pro¬ 
fessional writors, the men of action carried away the palm 
as to prices. Lord Kitchener was offered £5,000 for the 
baldest volume on the Soudan campaign he might care to 
write. “ No thank you, I shall remain a soldier,” he 
replied. Admiral Dewey was offered £1,000 for a maga¬ 
zine article on the Philippines. “ Thanks, but I’m too 
busy,” he replied. Lieut. Hobson accepted £1,200 for 
an article on his groat manoeuvre, but refused £10,000 
for a course of lectures. At the outset Lieut. Hobson 
was offered for his articles only £1,000. By putting the 
transaction into the hands of his lawyer, he screwed up 
the sum to £1,200: another argument in favour of the 
literary agent. Mr. Fisher Unwin, by the way, is about 
to publish Lieut. Hobson’s article in book form with 
many illustrations. 


Tiie request made to Mr. Ruskin, in one of the birth¬ 
day addresses, that Mr. Holman Hunt should paint his 
portrait, has received a negative. His present state of 
health, say those who know him best, would not permit 
Mr. Ruskin to face the fatigue of sitting to so laborious 
and conscientious a painter as Mr. Holman Hunt. This, 
we presume, will be the end of the project. It is hardly 
likely that a less laborious and conscientious painter will 
be put forward. 

Russia loves books more than we are apt to think. It 
has insisted on sharing with us the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Jerome’s Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow ; and now 
we learn that in future the express trains from Moscow to 
Sevastopol will each be equipped with a library placed in 
the dining-car, to be at the free disposal of the passengers. 
We may bo permitted to surmise that Yerestschagin’s 
Napoleon in Russia (detailing the flight from Moscow) will 
be popular on this railway. 

We have received, and forwarded to the editor of the 
Ohan Times, another donation to the William Black Life¬ 
boat Fund : £5 from Miss nonnor Morten, 
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A French journalist lias been asking certain English 
men of letters to name the French authors, now dead,, 
which in their opinion best represent the distinctive genius 
of France, and the replies have been printed in the Gaulois 
and the Morning Post. Altogether they are rather dis¬ 
appointing, possibly because the question is too large a 
one. Among those that answer concisely is Mr. Meredith, 
who makes this choice: “ For human philosophy, Mon¬ 
taigne ; for the comic appreciation of society, Moliere : for 
the observation of life and condensed expression, La 
Bruycre ; for a most delicate irony scarcely distinguishable 
from tenderness, Renan; for high pitch of impassioned 
sentiment, Racine. Add to those your innumerable writers 
of mi mo ires and pensces, in which France has never had 
a rival.” 


Mr. Go.sse also names five leading authors: Villon, 
Ronsard, Racine, Balzac, and Flaubert, with reasons for 
each. Prof. Saintsbury declines to select. All are neces¬ 
sary, he says in effect. Mr. Frederic Harrison sends a list 
of thirty names. Mr. J. E. C. Bodley writes what might 
stand for a new chapter of his work on France. Mr. 
Pinero names no names, but says instead : “ Speaking 
generally, however, I would say that those French authors 
whose works are most characteristic of the genius of 
France are those writers who have possessed the quality 
of intellectual vivacity—those, in short, who have been 
witty yet profound, sparkling yet never merely frivolous. 
This quality of intellectual vivacity is, I believe, the great, 
and in its most eminent degree the unique, possession of 
Frenchmen.” 


Mr. Lang gives “ Chanson de Roland, Joinville, 
Froissart, Ronsard, Villon, Montaigne, Moliere, Pascal, 
Dumas pcre , Theophile Gautier, Hugo, the Abbe Provost, 
Andre Chenier, Racine, Rabelais, Lamartine, Corneille, 
Renan, La Bruycre, Balzac, and all the rest, including 
the author of Aucassin and Nicoleta.” Mr. Haggard con¬ 
fines himself to Balzac and Dumas; Mr. Hall Caine to 
Hugo and Flaubert; and Mr. Justin McCarthy to Mon¬ 
taigne, Pascal, Moliere, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Victor 
Hugo. Mr. Arthur Morrison, after a dip into picturesque 
criticism (“ Balzac—vast, elemental—a frowning rock of 
literature ”), votes for La Fontaine. Mr. Anthony Hope 
and Dr. Conan Doyle fence with the question, and give 
personal preferences instead. Mr. Hope’s are for Mon¬ 
taigne, Rabelais, and Maupassant. Dr. Doyle’s have 
changed with years. He says : “ When I was ten years 
of age I liked Gustave Aimard best. At fifteen I preferred 
Jules Verne. At twenty it was Dumas pi re and Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Now I should choose Maupassant. He has 
the most natural instinct for telling a story in the right 
way of any writer I know.” 


Dr. Conan Doyle’s Toynbeo Hall readings from his 
own books should be followed by similar entertainments 
by other authors. In America the practice is fairly 
common and very popular. The “massive novelist,” as 
the Daily News calls Dr. Doyle, began with the comic 
ballad of the motor car, in Sungs of Action, proceeded with 
some of the exploits of Brigadier Gerard, and finished 


with the rido from Brighton to Loudon in llodney Stone: 
thus devoting the evening very much to vigour and 
excitement. So many are his works that he might give a 
dozen other readings quite as interesting as this one and 
never repeat an item. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips, writing in the Dome, suggests 
a new field for modern verse. Fine poetry is now being 
written, he admits, but from it “ the greatest thing of all 
is lacking—some great compelling thought, some rapturous 
and passionate purpose.” Mr. Phillips therefore urges 
upon his companion poets the study of the world beyond 
the grave, not as Dante saw it, but as our own speculators 
see it: the world where the soul creates its own atmos¬ 
phere, environment, and scenery : 

Here, at least, is a conception capable of infinite variety 
of treatment, with all the fascination of scientific truth. 
We are even shown whole cities built again on the void, 
house by house, room by room, by the furious act of the 
inhabitants, who after death transported into space the 
“scenery of their sins.” Another fixed characteristic of 
the picture presented to us is the continuity of existence: 
that the madman is no less mad from the fact that he has 
died, but raves on there as here ; that the adulterer still 
sighs; that the drunkard haunts the familiar tavern, and, 
incapable of physical gratification, seeks a borrowed 
delight in urging to excess those who are still in the 
body. 

It does not seem that the new poetry will be a very cheer¬ 
ful affair. 


“ Yet to those,” Mr. Phillips remarks, “ who object 
that such a meditation as is here hinted at has no present 
interest, and brings no newer gleam into the life we are 
now leading, I would reply that such a conception illumines 
this present existence to a degree hitherto unconceived. 
For just as astronomy has taught us that our star, so far 
from being the centre of creation, is but a drop of light 
in an abyss, so this spiritual knowledge reminds us that 
this life is but a passing phase in an uninterrupted and 
everlasting existence.” 


These are the ten commandments for authors as printed 
in the new report of the Society of Authors : 

(1.) Never to sign any agreement, of which the alleged 
cost of production forms an integral part, until the figures 
have been proved. 

(2.) Never to enter into any correspondence with pub¬ 
lishers, especially with those who advertise for MSS., who 
are not recommended by experienced friends or by this 
Society. 

(U.) Never, on any account whatever, to bind themselves 
down to any publisher for future work. 

(4.) Never to accept any proposal of royalty until they 
have ascertained what the agreement, worked out on both 
a small and a large scale, will give to the author and what 
to the publisher. 

(•!.) Never to accept any pecuniary risk or responsibility 
whatever without advice. 

(6.) Never, when a MS. has been refused by respect¬ 
able houses, to pay others, whatever promises they may 
put forward, for the production of the work. 

(7.) Never to sign away foreign, which include American, 
rights, but to keep them by special clause. To refuse to 
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sign any agreement containing a clause 'which reserves 
them for the publisher. If the publisher insists, take away 
the MS. and offer it to another. 

(8.) Never to sign any paper, either agreement or 
receipt, which gives away copyright, without advice. 

(9.) To keep control over the advertisements, if they 
affect the returns, by clause in the agreement. To reserve 
a veto. If ignorant of the subject, to make the Society 
their adviser. 

(10.) Never to forget that publishing is a business, like 
any other business, totally unconnected with philanthropy, 
charity, or pure love of literature. 


To this decalogue a light-hearted correspondent, who 
would seem not to have suffered from his publisher to the 
ordinary alleged extent, sends us the following additions: 

(11.) To stimulate your washerwoman to write, under 
threat of the displeasure of the author of The Pen and the 
Book if she doesn’t. 

(12.) Ia imaginative moments to practise (publishers’) 
ledgerdemain. 

(13.) To remain studiously dull, and thus continue a fit 
object for the Society’s interest. 

(14.) Never to meet a publisher in the street without at 
once giving him into custody. 


In noticing last week Gad a Berling's Saga, a remarkable 
novel translated from the Swedish, our reviewer assumed 
that the author was a man. On the contrary, Selma 
Lagerlof is a Swedish lady. Other translations from her 
works may be expected soon. 


Mr. Whistler’s inclusion of Mr. Wedmore among 
persons more or less amusingly goaded at in The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, has apparently had little effect on 
Mr. Wedmore’s admiration of Mr. Whistler’s art, for he 
has lately been enlarging his Study and Catalogue of Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings for speedy publication by Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co. 


Another anecdote relating to the bewildering hand¬ 
writing of the late Mr. James Payn is told in connexion 
with Miss Jane Barlow’s first contribution—a poem—to 
Comhill “She was dreadfully vexed,” says the story¬ 
teller, “ and disgusted upon receiving a postcard from the 
editor, Mr. Payn, which she interpretated to say, ‘ I have 
no use for silly verses.’ She sat with it in her pocket for 
some hours, feeling very miserable, then she took it out 
again, and with the help of her family deciphered it with 
a different result. The editor’s message turned out to be, 
‘I hope to use your pretty verses.’ ” Subsequently Miss 
Barlow became a regular contributor to Comhill. 


Thackeray’s remark as to the friendly attitude of the 
American papers during his American tour, quoted by 
Mrs. Ritchie in one of the prefaces to the new edition of 
his works, has produced a commentator in the Dial, who 
reminds us that the Boston Courier advised its readers 
that Thackeray was giving his audiences “ a mere retail¬ 
ing of old anecdotes, fragments without originality or 


any sense of judgment, containing nothing which anybody 
with a file of old newspapers and magazines might not 
have said.” 


We observe that Mr. Thomas Wright’s laborious and 
interesting Life of Daniel Defoe, published at a guinea, 
may now be had at the “remainder” price of four 
shillings. Another good book of its kind, Mrs. Basil 
Holmes’s The London Burial Grounds, published at half a 
guinea, is reduced to three shillings by a “ remainder ” 
bookseller. Matthew Arnold’s Letters, in two volumes, 
still go for four shillings and sixpence. 

The attendance at the Guildhall Library has lately 
shown a considerable falling off. This is especially the 
case in the evenings. The cause of the depletion is 
believed to be the increase in the number of suburban 
libraries. The result maybe a shortening of the hours 
during which the Guildhall library is open. 


We continue to receive letters on the subject of new 
words. One correspondent, “ M. C.,” writes : “ Apropos 
of your search for new words, have you never felt the 
need of one to correspond with the German ‘ Geschwister,’ 
which would include both the terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister,’ 
as ‘ parents ’ includes both ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother ’ ? I 
beg to suggest ‘fraster,’ to supply the want. Another 
needed word, in my opinion, is ‘misclad,’ to signify ‘taste¬ 
lessly dressed ’ (not necessarily ‘ ill-dressed’).” 


Another correspondent, “J. R. L.,” asks for “a new 
word to describe the subjects of Queen Victoria, from 
Hyde Park to Hobart, from the Solomon Islands to 
Seringapatam. ‘ English ’ certainly will not cover them ; 
British is worse. The word is wanted. The Imperial 
destiny of the race demands it. And it would be worth 
while to have it if only for the purpose of affording Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling a theme for a rousing poem.” And 
“T. P. K.” suggests to our notice the word “ merri- 
maniac,” which “ stands for a man who indulges in small 
epigrams such as are found by the dozen in Mr. H. Seton 
Merriman’s novels. One-quarter of them are true, 
three-quarters trite.” 


A correspondent sends us a better version — Dean 
Ramsay’s own—of one of the stories contributed to our 
Prize Competition page two weeks ago : “ At a prolonged 
drinking bout one of the party remarked ‘ What gars the 
laird of Garskadden luk sae gash ? ’ ‘ Ou,’ says his neigh¬ 
bour, ‘ Garskadden’s been wi’ his Maker three twa hours ; 
I saw him step awa, but I didna like to disturb gude 
company.’ ” 


From the dedications of the week. Mr. Whibley’s edition 
of Holland’s Suetonius, in the “ Tudor Translations ” : 

To 

The Right Honourable 
Cecil John Rhodes, 

A Maker of Imperial Britain, 

These Memoirs 
of Imperial Rome. 
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“ Are we so soon forgot ? ” The newspapers have been 
dwelling upon the present Lord Tennyson’s personal 
performances in literature with reference to his appoint¬ 
ment as Colonial Governor, but, so far as my observation 
has gone, have omitted all reference to his most “ original ” 
effort—-a version in English hexameters of the recondite 
story of “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” This was published 
so long ago as 1886, in the lifetime of the author’s father, 
and attracted, if I remember rightly, singularly little 
attention, though it was set forth in a fairly imposing 
quarto, and adorned with drawings by the delightful 
Caldecott. The Life of Tennyson is a valuable work, but 
look at the material therefor, and think how much better it 
might have been ! The present Lord is, I believe, a very 
intelligent as well as amiable man, and, I understand, 
he saw through the press certain of his uncle Frederick’s 
later books of verse. He could, no doubt, write a very 
interesting memoir of the said uncle, though the material 
probably is slight. 

The late Mr. Walter Hamilton was the author of a 
History of the Poets Laureate of England ; but the book was 
obviously inadequate, and one hopes that some day some¬ 
body will deal with the subject (which is not particularly 
interesting, by the way,) more satisfactorily. Not less 
disappointing was Mr. Hamilton’s enormous collection 
of parodies in verse. This was a mere omnium gatherum, 
simply a bringing together of material. No critical 
judgment was shown in it; all was fish that got into the 
editorial net. A really careful collection of verse parodies 
would be a desirable thing, if feasible—which it is not, 
for so muoh of the best work in that kind is copyright, 
and will remain so for some years to come; and, mean¬ 
while, more good parodies may be written. As it is, those 
who desire to possess the best rhythmical travesties in the 
language have quite a small library to acquire, so many 
are the volumes in which they are contained. 

80 Mr. Fisher Unwin is to give us the Complete Poems 
of Miss Mathilde Blind. Well, let us hope that there is 
room for them. The lady was tolerably industrious as 
a verse producer: she presented to us in succession The 
Prophecy of St. Oran, and Other Poems (1881), The Heather 
on Fire (1886), The Ascent of Man (1889), Dramas in 
Miniature (1891), Songs and Sonnets (1893), and Birds of 
Passage (1895). I should have thought that the selection 
from her verses made by Mr. Arthur Symons, some fourteen 
or fifteen months ago, would have fully met the demands 
of the public; it is rarely that the public asks for the 
complete works of a minor poet. But we shall see what 
we shall see. Mr. Unwin may be right, and I wrong. 

The other day Mrs. Meynell published a little volume of 
essays called The Spirit of Place, and now “Vernon Lee,” 
one of the other ladies who contribute regularly to the 
Autolycus columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, announces a 
book of discourses which is to be called Genius Loci —a 
gather curious collocation. 

A literary interest, if nothing more, attaches to the 
performances of Ben Jonson’s “Alchemist” which the 
Elizabethan Rtege Society proposes to give at the Apothe¬ 


caries’ Hall next week. These representations must needs 
have attraction for the literary student, but on the play¬ 
goer, I fear, they will have no specially magnetic effect. 
Even in 1787, when the “comedy” was played as “ a 
farce ” at Drury-lane, it had become, Genest says, so 
obsolete that it was “ hissed by some persons in the 
gallery.” “ The 4 Alchemist,’ ” wrote Hazlitt, “ is the 
most famous of the author’s comedies, though I think it 
does not deserve its reputation. It contains all that is 
quaint, dreary, obsolete, and hopeless in this once-famed 
art, but not the golden dreams and disappointments.” 
It is a pity that the Elizabethan Stage Society dissipates 
its energies over such poor material; it might be so much 
better employed. 

The playgoing world has been troubled for some time 
past by the dramatised novel. Now we are face to face 
with yet another scourge—the “ novelised ” drama. To¬ 
morrow (Saturday) Mr. Macqueen will publish, he says, 
the story which Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. R. S. Hichens 
have based upon the play by the former, called “The 
Daughters of Babylon.” Only a day or two ago Mr. W. 
Sapte, jun., put forth a tale entitled A Lucky Dog, which 
he had founded on a farcical comedy so-named, written 
and produced by him some six or seven years since. The 
prospect is melancholy. It is bad enough that some of us 
should be constrained to go and see the modem drama. 
It is doubly bad that some of us should also be more or 
less compelled to read that drama all over again in the 
shape of a fictitious narrative. Can nothing be done to 
check the progress of the “ novelised ” play ? 

An obliging correspondent sends me a cutting from the 
Dublin Daily Express, from which I gather that the Miss 
L. M. Little on whom the Quarterly Review has recently 
conferred a doubtful immortality is a sister of a certain 
“ Grace Rhys,” whom I take (pray pardon me if I am 
wrong) to be the wife of Mr. Ernest Rhys, that industrious 
literary gentleman. The verses which Miss Little addresses 
to her sister in the cutting I refer to are flowing and not 
undistinguished, though they do not suggest that the 
writer’s work absolutely called for Quarterly honours. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin informs me that the author of the 
novel Brown, V.C., noticed last week, is the same Mrs. 
Alexander who wrote The Wooing O't. There was a 
doubt by reason of the quotation marks enclosing her 
name. These, says Mr. Unwin, were placed there because 
in private life the lady is known by another name. By the 
way, on the cover is a picture—somewhat loud in colouring 
—of a young woman of to-day. At the head of the picture 
is the title of the tale; at the foot of it the name of the 
author. Is the picture, therefore, a portrait of “ Mrs. 
Alexander”? A contemporary suggests that it is; but 


I fear he is a wag. “ Mrs. Alexander” (i.e., Mrs. Hector) 5 

has seen over seventy summers, and is quite a “ grand old « 

woman ” in the world of fiction. * 

The Bookworm. » 
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Reviews. 

Landor and Rose—Water. 

Letter» of Walter Savage landor , Private and Public. Edited 
by Stephen Wheeler. (Duckworth & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

All know, at least by repute, the character of Walter 
Savage Landor; for has it not been caricatured in Dickens’ 
Boythom ? Not for nothing did he bear the prefix 
“Savage.” As King Hal says to mine Ancient: “It 
sorts well with your fierceness.” And has not his 
descendant felt it necessary to justify that family prefix 
by ferocious experiences in Thibet? It is a thousand 
pities that to the elder Landor did not fall that terrible 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ABOUT 1840. 

From a Sketch by W. Fisher. 

adventure. In the first place, his published language 
about the mild Thibetan would have been powerful to 
outlast marble monuments. Moreover, his talk on the 
subject would have been distinctly precious. It would 
have run somewhat like this: “ Pain ? I never felt pain 
in my life. I defy you to make me feel pain! Why, sir, 
I was tortured by a set of scoundrelly Thibetan savages— 
I’ll be sworn, sir, within an inch of „my life; and then set 
a-horseback with a spike, sir, a rascally spike in the 
saddle; and so rid the whole way back to the Indian 
frontier—spiked, sir, like a demountable lead soldier! 
And I’ll be shot if I ever enjoyed a better ride in my life! 
I could have ridden it back again, to show the torturing 
miscreants what a Briton was like with such a seat.” 

But in vain will you look here for a touch of Boythom. 


These letters to Miss Bose Paynter (now Lady Graves- 
Sawle) are avowedly published to show the gentler side 
of Landor. All the world knows that he had a youthful 
attachment for the Bose Aylmer whom he has immortalised 
in an exquisite little lyric. In later life he met at Florence 
Mrs. Paynter, never encountered since, as a little girl, she 
had run by the side of her elder sister in those tenderly 
remembered days of his young love. A friendship 
naturally arose with one to whom he could talk of the 
dead Bose; and it happened that of her two daughters 
one bore the name and some lineaments of her mother’s 
sister. To this girl he accorded a special affection— 
part memory of the mouldered, part admiration of the 
budding, Bose. He kept up correspondence with her to 
the end of his life; sent her verses every birthday, and 
others at chance intervals. These letters, with the inter¬ 
spersed verses, Mr. Wheeler, with the lady’s permission, 
now for the first time gives to the world. 

It is comprehensible that the object of so faithful an 
attachment should cling to, and the editor (as a devotee 
of Landor) act on, the principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
It is excusable that she should shrink from exhibiting her 
old friend’s little asperities of temper, should think they 
had already been too liberally exposed to the public, and 
desire that nothing be allowed to roughen the little idyllic 
picture of Omphale and Heracles. But we would the 
editor had taken his courage in his hands and advised 
her otherwise. The very fact that Landor’s character is 
so fully known makes suppression useless to his memory, 
and irritatingly flawing to the artistic effect. Nobody can 
be persuaded into accepting this halcyon view of the great 
writer. Nobody but is fretted into protest against this 
Landor among the Boses. What is worse, a picture is 
pruned and tamed into unconvincingness, which would 
have been really charming, left with its natural relief and 
contrast. Ares at the feet of Aphrodite—a very pretty 
scene. But let us have a growl or two, an occasional 
martial tang of the tongue, or rugged fling of the limbs, 
to convince us that we have, indeed, the god of War, and 
no other, bound in these rosy links and manacles. We 
should feel much more sensibly the poet’s self-yielding 
gentleness, and the young lady’s triumph, if her lion were 
allowed an occasional roar—to show us he is the real 
sort, and not of those who eat plum-cake and box with 
unicorns; if he did not always “ shake a mane en 
papillottes." Furthermore—and this is the utmost verge 
and scope of our indictment—he would not then be dull. 
Landor—Landor in his frank and unconsidered moments 
—dull, pitiful heavens! Yet to this complexion is he 
come, through Mr. Wheeler’s injudicious showmanship. 
These letters become positively languid and tedious. We 
yawn in sympathy with the frequent hiatus which dis¬ 
figures these pages, and look disgustedly at the enshroud¬ 
ing asterisks which fill it. What could Landor have said 
so very dreadful ? we ask ; and whatever it was, we could 
suffer it gladly : yea, we would beg—“ Let him roar 
again! Let him roar again ! ” as warmly as the audience 
of Bottom’s imagining. We love not Landor with a nice 
clean collar and his hair combed. 

Well, here is our Landor, expurgated for the use of 
families and suitable as a present for young ladies’ schools 
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—at least, the first half of the volume. Of course, there 
are interesting hits, and we see the old poet in a very 
pleasing and domestic light—only too much so. He 
writes to Rose’s mother in 1838 : 

Yesterday I breakfasted with Milnes. He invited a 
good number of his cleverest friends to meet me. I did 
him wrong in fancying I had lost a portion of his kind 
feelings. . . . Lady Blessington has persuaded me to 
remain a few days longer, that I and D’Orsay may be 
accompaniments to her in a picture. So flattering a wish 
is not to be denied. 

This letter is from Gore House. Does the picture exist, 
one wonders ? It would he of exceeding interest. A 
more curious combination for a portrait-group could scarce 
be conceived than Lady Blessington, D’Orsay, and Landor! 
He was much at Gore House about this time. Mr. 
Wheeler reminds us that Mr. Augustus Hare relates how 
Landor talked to him about the company at Gore House, 
and how, while Lady Blessington and D’Orsay talked, 
Disraeli would sit “ silently watching their conversation 
as if it were a display of fireworks.” One does not con¬ 
ceive Disraeli “ silently watching ” anyone’s conversation. 
He must have been taking lessons for his own future 
displays. But the note on this letter is more interesting 
than the letter itself. It quotes Crabb Robinson’s note 
regarding Landor’s breakfast with him the following day : 
“ A great deal of rattling on the part of Landor. He 
maintained Blake to be the greatest of poets; that Milnes 
is the greatest poet now living in England.” Milnes was 
present, it may be remarked. It is interesting to know 
that Landor, in 1838, saw the greatness of Blake while he 
was still an unknown quantity to English critics. But 
there was always “ a great deal of rattling on the part of 
Landor.” When he affirmed Blake to be the greatest of 
poets, it meant no more than that he admired him much. 
As for the judgment on Milnes, a graceful, quite minor 
poet, it is purely one of Landor’s oddities—even allowing 
for the influence of Milnes’ presence. The man could not 
say a tiling without hyperbole. For be it remembered 
Tennyson was “ living in England,” and the Quarterly (as 
Mr. Wheeler reminds us) jeered Milnes for his worship of 
“such baby idols as Mr. John Keats and Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson.” Thus contemporary criticism “ wanders at 
its own sweet will.” 

We have another curious specimen of Landor’s critical 
whims in a letter of 1843. He tells Miss Rose that 
certain verses want compression, “ as nearly all modem 
poetry does, particularly Byron’s. Cowper, Crabbe, and 
Moore run the least into 'this fault since the time of 
Goldsmith. There is much of the superfluous even in 
Gray’s beautiful elegy.” The remark is true enough 
regarding most poetry of that day. But fancy the 
exceptions! Cowper, with the interminable didactic 
longueurs of the “Task,” “The Sofa,” and the rest; 
Moore, with the gaudy facility of “ Lalla Rookh ” and 
the “ Loves of the Angels,” and superfluous page on page 
which one shrinks even from remembering! It is correct 
enough of Gray. But in the Imaginary Conversations 
he not only declared that the Elegy would be read as long 
as any work of Shakespeare, “ despite the moping owl and 
the tin kettle of an epitaph tied to its tail but also said : 


“ Expunge from his Elegy the second and third stanzas, 
together with all those which follow the words 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires, 
and you will leave a poem with scarcely a blemish— a 
poem which will always have more readers than any 
other in any language.” The italics are ours. Of course 
he merely intended that it would always be a very 
popular poem; but superlatives were his bread of life. 
Why, though, did he wish away the second stanza ? You 
know it, reader: 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Surely it is one of the best in the poem. Or why should 
he have said, again, that he would sooner have written 
the stanza beginning 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

together with one of George Herbert’s, than any other in 
poetry ? A stanza the solemn movement of which makes 
it undeniably fine ; but how far below the great inspired 
passages of poetry! It has a lapidary dignity, as of 
some thing carved in stone; but Landor’s praise is extreme. 
Truth to say, he had himself a tendency to leading out by 
the hand spinster phrases, to personifications constructed 
chiefly of initial capitals, which at times recalls the 
eighteenth century manner. He would apostrophise his 
“ pensive friend ” (virtuous youths and maidens were apt 
to be “ pensive ” in the eighteenth century), would talk 
about “ the pomps of regal state,” and inform his pensive 
friend that 

Thee only Virtue can elate, 

She only leads thy steps to Love. 

Virtue, in this style, acquires corporeal substance and the 
right to a “she” by title of a large “V.” With a small 
“v” poor virtue becomes a mere “it”—and quite help¬ 
lessly unpoetical. There is, indeed, only one poem in 
this volume that is at all rememberable. 

Landor seems, again, to attach a curiously overweening 
value to French verse compared with English. But let us 
acknowledge that he is entirely right about the “moping 
owl.” Owls are the most active of birds at night. And 
he has the boldness—with a half-apology—to tell Miss 
Rose Paynter some little truths about her private verses. 
Then—classic poet though he was—he has a hearty 
enthusiasm for Gothic architecture and York Minster. 
And he shows a true native taste for music, though pro¬ 
fessing no knowledge of it. Here is an interesting little 
notice : 

A German boy named Rubenstein has been playing to 
us [at Gore House] on the pianoforte. Never did I hear 
anything so wonderful and of so pure a taste at the same 
time. Wonder, where it exists at all, generally pre¬ 
dominates over every other feeling; not so in him. He 
appears to be about eleven or twelve years old. 

There is, however, a second section, of political and 
public letters, where we have the unwhittled Landor. 
The mere style often makes them interesting; and there 
are general remarks couched in memorable language, and 
worth memory. The case against Russia has never been 
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put so well as by him and here. But in detailed politics 
the most striking thing is the wonderful crop of prophecies 
that failed, and the imperturbable confidence with which 
he goes on to make new ones destined to a like fate. 
Once he claims to have had a prophecy fulfilled (about 
Louis Napoleon), and on the strength of this he feels free 
to prophesy at large for the rest of his days. Happy, 
hot-headed, self-confident prophet, whose blacks to his 
own blest sight are for ever white! Isaiah had no such 
felicity, Jeremiah no such confidence. Bead the book, 
and thank—with some permissible grumbling—the editor; 
for half Landor is better than no Landor at all. 


A Man and His Destiny. 

The Life of George Pomeroy Colley. By Lieut.-General 
Sir William F. Butler. (John Murray. 2ls.) 

“ Oh, my men, don’t run! ” The speaker was the outlaw 
Tola, who was reputed the best fighting man in Kaffir 
land, and was the terror of the country between the 
Buffalo and Kei rivers. Twice had young George Colley 
attempted the extinction of this brave, when just before 
Christmas, 1858, he heard that a man had been attacked 
and wounded by Tola’s band. Collecting a small body 
of police, Colley marched them sixty miles in two days, 
and saw Tola’s fires in the bush. Tola’s men were 
twenty - five ; the police were sixteen, but were re¬ 
inforced, and, in the fierce hand-to-hand skirmish which 
followed, Tola was killed. Colley described the affair in 
a letter: 

Tola fought splendidly. "When the fresh men came up, 
his people began to give; but Tola called out: “ Oh, my 
men. don’t run. Follow me ! ” His two sons and one or 
two others sprang to his side, and he made a dash into 
the centre of my police ; and such was the prestige of his 
name that none of them dared face him, until an old 
sergeant of great repute for courage met him, and, after a 
short hand-to-hand combat with assegais, killed him. 

Fine doings for a young fellow of twenty-three. But Sir 
George Grey had detected the ability of the young 
lieutenant who had charge of a small post in Kaffraria, 
and had employed and advanced him in quick time. 
Colley—who was glad to hide his youth under a prema¬ 
ture beard—was now border magistrate, or “ Chief,” on 
the Bashee river, and controller of 5,000 square miles of 
South Africa. He was twenty-three, yet his life was 
half-spent; his gay courage and shrewd sense gave 
promise of a career longer and brighter than that which 
ended in gloom and massacre at Majuba Hill. 

There is an ironical symmetry in Colley’s life that 
is mournfully attractive, and a correspondence between its 
incidents and public events which lends it dignity; and 
both are brought out in this well - written and finely 
conceived biography by a soldier-penman. Even while the 
Puvjaub was bearing him to South Africa Colley’s eyes were 
turned wistfully to the Crimea, where the Allies were 
closing on Sevastopol. While his horse carried him over 
the wastes of Kaffraria, his heart was burning with the 
news that Delhi had fallen. Not Sevastopol, and not 
Delhi, were to inflame his blood. But the British Empire can 


usually find work for its Colleys, and the young officer 
landed with the 2nd Queen’s on the Peiho River in China 
in 1860. The capture of the Taku forts and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Summer Palace of the Emperor have been 
described many times. Colley was not altogether in love 
with the vandal work he had to do, but the spoliation of 
this Chinese fairy-land was one of the great scenes in his 
short, full life. We might follow him back to the Cape, 
thence to England, where he entered the Staff College, 
thence to Ashanti, where he organised the transport for 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, with whom he became linked by 
strong personal friendship. In 1874 Colley visited the 
battle-fields of the American Civil War, and next year 
he started with Sir Garnet Wolseley for South Africa 
on a civil mission, which had for its aim the adjustment 
of disputes with the Boers. He had been out less than 
a year when he accepted the appointment of Assistant 
Quartermaster-General at Aldershot. Colley had now long 
been regarded as the “ coming man ” of the Army. His 
military knowledge was of the soundest, and his executive 
ability was a proverb. 

On his voyage to England Colley had sage companion¬ 
ship. 

I came home from the Cape, and almost lived on the 
way with Mr. Fronde; a mind which I am sure you would 
have appreciated and enjoyed as thoroughly as I did. I 
don’t know if you are as warm an admirer of his writing 
as I am; to me there is no English prose equal to some 
passages of his; such, for instance, as that about the 
middle of the first chapter of his history—“ For indeed a 
change was coming upon the world.” It was rather a sad 
mind too, sometimes grand, sometimes pathetic and 
tender, usually cynical, but often relating with the highest 
appreciation and with wonderful beauty of language some 
gallant deed of one of his heroes of the fifteenth or six¬ 
teenth centuries. He seemed to have gone through every 
phase of thought, and come to the end “all is vanity.” 
He himself used to say the interest of fife to a thinking 
man was exhausted at thirty or thirty-five. After that 
there remained nothing but disappointment of earlier 
visions and hopes. Thank goodness, I have not thought 
quite so fast! Sometimes there was something almost 
fearful in the gloom and utter disbelief and defiance of his 
mind. 


Throughout life Colley was the sport of telegrams. 
Scarcely had he reached Aldershot when Lord Lytton 
offered him the military secretaryship in India. Instantly 
he plunged into this new work, mastered the military 
aspect of the Central Asian question on his voyage to 
Bombay, and settled down to his various and splendid 
duties at the Viceroyalty. In his police days in Kaffraria 
he had read with emotion of the fall of Delhi; he now had 
to arrange the great pageant at Delhi of December 23, 
1876. Not in India was there rest or permanence for 
Colley. In the midst of all, Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
jogging his elbow, and reminding him that he would be 
wanted if war broke out with Russia. That danger 
passed; but in 1878 Sir Garnet telegraphed to Colley 
to join him at Natal as chief of his staff. Thus for the 
third time South Africa called George Pomeroy Colley to 
her veldts and mountains. 

She called him to his death and the eclipse of his fame. 
When Colley arrived the Zulu war was practically over ; 
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Lord Chelmsford had finished it at Ulnndi. But the great 
Boer trouble of 1881 was beginning, and in January of 
that year Colley was taking a small column to the relief 
of Pochefstroom. The'repulse of his force at Lang’s'Nek 
is matter of history. ‘ It was ih the attempt to fetrlevO the 
' honour of his force hnd, at' the' same time, execute a 
. brilliant military movement that, on February 27, Colley 
determined to occupy Majuba Hill by night. His long, 
stealthy march to the hill-top with 554 rifles, the glee and 
confidence of his men, the glorious sunrise, the camps of 
the Boers sleeping the sleep of doomed men (as it seemed) 
below—all these things we follow with breathless interest. 
Sir William Butler’s powers of description, his sense of 
the irony of events, his insight into human nature, are 
equal to the task he has set himself of giving a final 
narration of the terrible thing that was about to happen. 
He tells us that for weeks Colley’s mind had been uneasy. 

Frequently in his letters there comes a stray sentence 
which shows the presence in his mind of some feeling that 
a turn had come in that career whose long-continued 
success he had so often acknowledged. And latterly there 
had come into his mind a vague impression that even the 
officers most closely associated with him in this enterprise 
shared, as it were, the shadow of his altered fortune. 

Again, with a fine sense of history, Sir William pauses 
to show us the pettiness of the struggle : 

The sun rose at about a quarter before six that morning, 
and a very brilliant sunrise it was. The great grass- 
covered uplands; the long-distant, table-topped moun¬ 
tains, extending far into Zululand; the deep gorges 
through which the dividing torrent of the Buffalo wound 
its unseen way—all lay spread below in a panorama where 
the absence of town, hamlet, or homestead served to 
emphasise the strange fact which the presence of two 
hostile camps at the base of the mountain marked— 
namely, that all this untenanted wilderness, and the 
eaormous wastes that lay removed from sight around it, 
were not wide enough for the separate dwellings of two 
kindred European nations. 

In the light of that sunrise Highland soldiers laughed 
as they looked down on the stirring Boer farmers, and 
shaking their fists in exultation, cried: “Come up here, 
you beggars.” And that is exactly what the farmers did. 
They came up, shooting straight. The rest of the story is 
dark, dreadful; but Sir William Butler tells it without 
shrinking. The one certain fact is the one bright fact. 
Colley kept his post, while his shouting and panic-stricken 
men were flying down into the valley of shame. 

“Oh, my men, do not run.” It was thus he had 
described, two-and-twenty years earlier, the closing scene 
in the life of a Kaffir chief far down in the Kaffrarian 
forest. “ When fresh men came up, his people began to 
give, but Tola called out, ‘ Oh, my men, don’t run, but 
follow me.’ ” How strangely strong must the same 
thought have now come to Colley as that stream of men 
poured away from him at the Majuba! “ Oh, my men, 
do not run! ” 

Colley was last seen walking alone on the bullet swept 
height. And there he fell, accepting his destiny. At 
first there was a disposition to blame him; but, when all 
is said, Colley’s achievement and character shine unsullied 
above all that miserable business. He conquered his 
destiny when he met it meekly on the mountain. 


Modern Italian Art. 


History of Modern Italian Art. By Ashton Hollins Willard. 

With Illustrations. (Longmans. 18s.) 

By this time it is a commonplace among the artistic of 
this country to remark that the divorce of the great primal 
and standard art of architecture from the rest of the arts 
has affected one and all of them disastrously, leaving 
them isolated, enfeebled, inorganic. Neither in any 
country at the present day is this evil exemplified more 
clearly than in Italy itself, where at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century—a hundred years earlier than in other 
lands—was first set on foot the movement culminating in 
the disintegration we deplore. The contrary view, how¬ 
ever, is taken by the author of the monograph on the 
painted Morelli, a work which, published in 1894, has 
now been followed up by a volume of larger scope, 
designed to embrace the subject of modem Italian art 
in general. Yet it is significant that, out of seventeen 



MADONNA OF THE ANOELS. 
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chapters, two only are devoted to architecture, the, fifteen 
remaining being divided between sculpture and painting ; 
while not one treats of any of the many other arts, such 
as that of the potter, the mosaicist, the goldsmith, the 
enameller, the smith, the weaver, the embroiderer, or the 
furniture maker. It is in this restricted sense, then, that 
the writer, whose peculiar orthography, together with 
certain un-English turns of speech, such as “ guide-board ” 
for “sign-post,” “back and forth,” &c., bewrays him, 
must be understood to deal with modern Italian art; and, 
such as he conceives it, he holds a brief for it as against 
the opinion of those who see in it only a sad instance of 
degeneracy. It is no unusual experience that one may 
travel much in Italy without having reason even to 
suspect the existence there of an artistic revival akin to 
that which is taking place in other parts of Europe. 
Therefore it is good news indeed to learn, on the authority 
of a writer who, as his elaborate biographical and 
descriptive catalogue proves, must have spent much time 
in diligent research into the matter, that things are not 
so bad as they seem. 
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Mr. Willard dates the origin of the present art move* 
ment in Italy from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
At that period the discovery of the remains of Her¬ 
culaneum and Pompeii created a lively disgust with the 
abysmal depths of baroque into which art had sunk, and 
inspired the contemporary generation with a taste for 
something more strictly allied to the antique. Hence 
sprang the neo-classic revival, of which the sculptor 
Canova, a famous name to conjure withal, became the 
most brilliant exponent. Time moves so rapidly that we 
are liable to forget how influential a personality Canova 
was in the art world of the early nineteenth century. On 
his account the eyes of Europe then turned to Italy as the 
home of artistic light and leading, just as more recently 
they have come to look upon Paris; nor yet that, perhaps, 
with equally sound warrant. For, whereas a sense of 
beauty is often conspicuously wanting in works of the 
modern French school, in Italy, on the other hand, the 
instinct for classic grace has become more firmly implanted 
and manifests itself the more usually in the productions of 
modern Italians. They have failed, nevertheless, to catch 
the true monumental spirit which belongs to the sculpture 
and the painting of an age when both these and all the 
attendant arts were dominated and kept in train by a 



MADONNA AND CHILD. 
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living, progressive architecture. Take, for example, a 
modern Italian effigy—either in paint, marble, or plaster 
—of the Madonna and Child. The features, maybe, lack 


not a sort of graceful attractiveness; but that is all. 
Theirs is the beauty of the boudoir, the professional 
prettiness of the studio. Where is that august dignity 
that strikes one with awe in the presence of the lowliest 
Madonna of Angelico or Botticelli ? It is sought for in 
vain, for the modern manufactured Mary is not the vener¬ 
able Virgin Mother of tradition, but the self-conscious 
model, whose downcast dark eyelashes barely veil the 
pert glances of the coquette. She is the selfsame who, on 
demand, poses, stripped, as Venus; while her Child for 
all the world is the boy who, without any change but of 
attitude and the addition of wings, on the like occasion 
is Cupid. No; to undo the work of five hundred years 
it takes more than one century, and then only with unity 
of purpose; and this kind of unity in our present circum¬ 
stances cannot well exist at all. 

To English readers the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Willard’s book will probably be that on “Pre-Eaphaelitism 
and Romanticism ”—two movements which, among our¬ 
selves, occurred in the reverse order. It appears that, 
prior to the revolt against cold classicism in this country, 
there was in Rome, under the leadership of the German 
Overbeck, a somewhat similar movement, which was 
succeeded, in its turn, by the Purist school of Italians. 
However, although upon its native soil, the movement 
never flourished there to the extent that it has done in the 
north, and, in fact, passed away without leaving any per¬ 
manent mark in Italy. It was, no doubt, unfortunate in 
the men it had for promoters. In the first place, Over¬ 
beck, by identifying himself with the cause of “religious 
sentimentalism,” alienated the sympathy of the more 
thoughtful; and later on the movement was too undefined 
and desultory to win any solid stability. The half-hearted 
Minardi, “much more Raphaelite than Pre-Raphaelite” 
as he was; and Mussini, too much engrossed with the 
duties of his office to find leisure for indepen dent study ; 
and Hayez, the Romanticist, most prolific painter of all, 
yet without consistency of aim, without enthusiasm: these 
almost necessarily provoked the Verist reaction which 
followed. And so one movement yields to another and 
another, and is bound so to yield, nor ever endure any 
while, until for the caprice of the individual is substituted 
the earnest conviction of the community, and conditions 
shall have so altered that art is once more the spontaneous 
expression of man’s pleasure in whatever work, be it great 
or small, his hand may undertake to do. 


The Ancient East. 


The Story of Ahikar. By F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel 
Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. (C. G. Clay & Sons.) 
The Ahikar of the fable is the vizier of the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib ; he has sixty wives, but no son. It is re¬ 
vealed to him that he should take his sister’s son into his 
house and bring him up as his own. He does so, inform¬ 
ing the youth’s mind with many wise sayings, of which 
“If it were a loud voice alone that decided the event, the 
ass could build two houses a day with his braying,” is, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy. In due time the king 
appoints the nephew to succeed his unde, when the young 
man manages, by means of forged letters, to make it 
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appear that his benefactor has plotted to deliver Assyria 
into the hands of her enemies. The king orders the im¬ 
mediate execution of the innocent accused, but entrusts 
the carrying out of the sentence to one whom Ahikar has 
befriended in his prosperity. Thanks to this circumstance, 
another prisoner is beheaded in his stead, and Ahikar is 
concealed in an underground chamber, where his nails 
grow as long as an eagle’s claws. The nephew enters into 
possession of his uncle’s property, beats his slaves, and 
dissipates his goods, until the king of Egypt sends an 
embassy to Assyria propounding certain puzzles, to be 
solved under a penalty of three years’ tribute on either 
side. Sennacherib is in despair, until the executioner takes 
pity on him and produces his old adviser from under¬ 
ground. Ahikar is sent to Egypt to answer the questions, 
and, by means of trickery and equivocation, secures the 
stake, with which he returns triumphant. As a reward, 
his nephew is handed over to him. After a little physical 
torture, he sets to work to reproach him seriously, and 
proses to such an awful extent that the young man literally 
blows up and dies. 

Such is, briefly, the story of Ahikar, of which a Greek, 
an Armenian, a Syriac, and an Arabic rendering are here 
given, together with translations of all three, and of a 
Slavonic and an zEtliiopic version as well. Dr. Bendel 
Harris, in his Introduction, suggests that the story has a 
Hebrew original, and the anachronisms, the worship of 
cunning, and the belief that children can be made wise by 
(to use Charles Kingsley’s phrase) “infinite jaw,” which 
appear in it all go to support his view. The extraordinary 
thing about it is that it appears hardly altered in the 
Arabian Nights and the Fables of iEsop, while references 
to it are found certainly in the Book of Tobit, and per¬ 
haps in the Old and New Testaments and the Koran. 
While, therefore, its ethical value appears to be nil, and 
we cannot share the paternal pride which leads Dr. Bendel 
Harris to speak of it as a “charming little tale,” it is 
entitled to respect as an undoubted relic of antiquity. 
From a scholar’s point of view, the form in which it is 
produced by the Cambridge University Press leaves nothing 
to be desired save an index. 

The Temple of Mut in Asher. By Margaret Benson and 

Janet Gourlay. (John Murray.) 

Miss Benson and Miss Gourlay were warned when they 
first proposed to excavate on the site of the Temple of 
Mut, near Luxor, that they would probably find nothing; 
they were also refused the Government permission now 
necessary to explorers; but still they persevered. M. 
Navi lie’s kind interposition procured from the then Director 
of Antiquities the first permit ever issued to female 
workers; the assistance of Egyptologists of nearly every 
nationality did the rest; and in the end they were re¬ 
warded for three seasons’ work by the gathering-in of a 
fine crop of antiquities, including the inscribed statue of 
Queen Hatasu’s architect, and the portrait bust of the only 
bald-headed priest yet found in Egypt. What energy and 
determination they must have shown to accomplish their 
task may be judged from the fact that their men insisted 
on higher wages to compensate them for the indignity of 
being under the orders of women. 


Mut was a not very popular goddess, who was wor¬ 
shipped at Thebes as the consort of Amen and the mother 
of Khons, the moon-god. She appears to have been in 
some way a type of maternity; but Miss Benson’s re¬ 
searches do not add very greatly to our knowledge of 
her, the only hymn in her honour which she succeeded 
in discovering being so damaged as to be untranslatable. 
On the other hand, she and her companion have done 
good work in clearing the temple and in correcting 
the plan of it taken some years ago by Mariette, while 
they have also obtained several inscriptions of historical 
interest. A technical discussion of these would here 
be out of place, but the reader will find them all duly 
translated and commented upon in the volume before us. 
The greater part of the book is taken up by a readable 
history of Egypt during the 2,800 years or so that the 
Temple of Mut flourished, and a discussion of the Egyptian 
religion, in which Prof. Wiedemann’s views are followed 
pretty closely. The book is printed in excellent style, and 
illustrated by photographs taken on the spot. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris 
Jastrow, jun., Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co.) 

A book by the Professor of Semitic in the University of 
Pennsylvania, which forms the second volume of a recently 
projected series of handbooks on the History of Beligions. 
Prof. Jastrow would divide the early Babylonian pantheon 
into two great triads, the first consisting of Anu, the god 
of the sky; Bel, the god of all that is below the sky; and 
Ea, whom he is inclined to make the god of the sea. The 
second he makes to consist of Sin, Samas, and Bimmon, the 
gods of the moon, the sun, and the storm respectively, and 
all the other deities he considers to be merely local gods, 
their popularity ranging in exact ratio with the political 
importance of their seats of worship. Later, Merodach, or 
Marduk, of Babylon, rose to such importance with the rise 
of his city that he became a sort of doublet of the elder 
Bel, while in Assyria the local deity, Ashur, assumed almost 
from the first the supreme place in the national theology. 
This accounts for a good number of deities, but there are 
others—like Nebo, Ninip, and Nergal—whose functions it 
leaves unexplained, and that Prof. Jastrow does not make 
their status clear is probably due to the fact that the 
present state of our knowledge of antiquity does not allow 
him to do so. A more serious drawback to the usefulness 
of his book is his adoption of the wild theory that the 
culture and religion of Babylonia and Assyria were entirely 
the work of their Semitic inhabitants; and this will not 
only lead scholars to use the volume with caution, but 
prevents him from dwelling on a subject of great interest 
to students of the science of religions— i.e., the evolution 
of the Babylonian religion from -the state of animism 
which is clearly indicated in the texts. This apart, we have 
nothing but praise for Prof. Jastrow’s book, which might 
worthily replace as a text-book Prof. Sayce’s still brilliant, 
but now antiquated, Hibbert Lectures. The numerous 
translations which it contains were made, we understand, 
expressly for it. 
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A Militant Philosopher. 

On the Realisation of the Possible. By F. W. Bain, Quondam 

Fellow of All Souls’ College. (James Parker.) 

HrrnEETO we had known Mr. Bain only as the author of 
a pamphlet circulated in Oxford Common Booms, in which 
he proved to his own satisfaction that the Duke of Argyll 
was a confirmed plagiarist from his works. Now he has 
assumed a different attitude, and comes forward as a 
new Ajax defying the Olympians of philosophy. With 
one "part of this work we are in perfect agreement. 
The enthusiastic appreciation of Aristotle — a defence 
perhaps scarcely needed in these days when we are all 
Aristotelians —can offend no one; and the chapter called 
“ The Logic of Nature ” is a curious, if somewhat fan¬ 
tastic, piece of system-framing. We are perfectly willing, 
also, to join with Mr. Bain in classing Lord Bolingbroke 
and Lord Beaconsfield among the great minds of the 
human race. “ It is insight,” says the author, “ which 
breathes in every page of Aristotle, or Bolingbroke, De 
Betz or Disraeli, and is never found in a Mill or Macaulay, 
a Bicardo or Descartes.” This is merely an honest con¬ 
fession of preferences with which many might agree. 

The book is avowedly an attack upon idealism or 
rationalism in the interests of an Aristotelian philosophy 
of evolution. Mr. Bain’s point of view is not hard to 
discover. The question as to the sense in which the word 
existence can be used of spiritual realities is not a new one, 
and it has been too much neglected by philosophers. 
Clearly, some consideration is needed before the same 
word can be made to cover the being of a cow and a 
logical canon. This difficulty is ever present to the author’s 
mind, and it is the basis of his mania for the “ possible.” 
“ Esse ” is the ground of “ posse,” the simple observation 
of existence is the ground of any real “ system ” ; and 
hence the proximate cause, the last link which bridges 
over the gulf between the possible and the actual, is, in 
spite of his inconsistent eulogy of final causes, the main 
interest in his mind. From this he goes on to confuse a 
rational spiritual reality with physical existence. The 
possible is limited to facts of sight, and we are told that 
all speculation which does not merely define and classify 
such phenomena is a hypostatising of abstractions. Des¬ 
cartes, Spinoza, Hume, and Kant are exultantly knocked 
over by odd little verbal puzzles. It is all exactly like 
the criticism which an intelligent schoolboy is wont to 
scribble on the margin of philosophy books in a public 
school library. The author rarely sees the meaning of 
the philosopher he overthrows, and when his criticism is 
just it is generally an accepted commonplace. 

But the main wonder of the book is its style. Anything 
more funnily assertive, more cocksure and intemperate, we 
have rarely read. “ The secret of degeneracy in literature 
and philosophy is the appearance of women in it. Women 
are incapable of thought.” “ Aristotle is the true English 
philosopher: and yet they have thrown away the royal 
eagle for wallowing hogs or blinking night-owls.” “A 
critic is one who delights in drawing very obvious conclu¬ 
sions from principles which he has accepted without 
examination from one who took them on trust from a 
third person.” “To speculate is human: to define, 
divine. Any human being can speculate ; but not one 


man in a million knows what thinking means. The one 
is vulgar, easy, attractive, feeble, feminine, and fatal ; 
the other rare, unpopular, male, difficult, and beyond all 
price.” Now and then there is a deft piece of phrasing, 
for which we are thankful: “ Definition is the repetition 
in thought of the historical causes which made the thing, 
in fact.” “ The language of philosophy,” he says, “ the 
virtue of which is logical exactitude and crystal clearness, 
has now become a kind of horrible philosophical Chinese, 
which violates the first canon of speech—that if two were 
communicating, loth shall understand the meaning of the 
words ” —a criticism, perhaps, not without truth. But 
soon our author is back at his fulminations. “ The world 
will awake some day and cease to decorate with musk 
roses the fair, large ears of its Cartesian Bottom.” “ To 
shake off the long debauch of sophistry, the deep draughts 
of stupefying jargon, modem philosophy will have to 
drink the waters of Lethe and again become a child.” 
Berkeley is “a sham, a parade: show minus substance; 
esse minus posse ; imposing upon those only who take— 
God bless them !—dialogue for dialectic, verses for poetry, 
a grinning row of false teeth for Nature’s genuine 
grinders.” As for J. S. Mole, he has no language to 
express his contempt for him ; he calls him, in bitter 
irony, “the nineteenth century prodigy,” and then is 
silent. 

I’lato “ caricatures in his protty dialogues by the most 
childish pretence at reasoning.” Kant lies “ in a 
dogmatic slumber, contentedly lapped in all the puerili¬ 
ties of spiritualistic, pneumatologieal metaphysics.” Far 
different is it with Mr. Bain himself. “ I wandered,” 
he says, “in the deserted school of the master, and raked 
in the ashes of his extinct altar, till a spark of his divine 
genius suddenly glimmered and glowed in the darkness.” 
A restatement of Aristotelianism, a defence of the School¬ 
men, an attack upon Idealist abstractions, all are things to 
be desired; but a book like the present, with its egotism 
and absurdities of speech, could be only amusing if it were 
not also a little pathetic. 


Notes on New Books. 


The Gakden. 


Books about gardens cannot be dull. It matters nothing 
who writes them or how they are written; the very words that 
must be used carry the day: excite expectations, or remind 
the reader of the sweet reality of lawn and rose and daffodil. 
Yet although every garden book is readable and stimulating, a 
good garden book is a treasure; and such a treasure is Wood 
and Garden (Longmans, 10s. (id. net), by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Jekyll’s plan is to go systematically through 
the year, describing her little domain and her methods therein 
month by month. Tuis she does with a gentle, open-air 
enthusiasm which is very kindling. Thus, to be timely, the 
February chapter opens: 

There is always in February some one day, at least, 
when one smells the yet distant, but surely coming, 
summer. [One such came last week.] Perhaps it is the 
warm, mossy scent that greets one when passing along the 
, southern side of a hedge-bank; or it may be in some 
woodland opening where the sun has coaxed out the 
pungent smell of the trailing ground ivy, whose blue 
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flowers will soon appear; but the day always comes. . . . 
How strangely little of positive green colour is to be seen 
in copse and woodland. Only the moss is really green. 
The next greenest thing is the northern sides of the trunks 
of beech and oak. 

And so forth, passing from generalities to the garden itself. 
The book, which will not be altogether new to readers of the 
Guardian, is illustrated with some superb photographs taken 
by the author. We recommend it to amateur gardeners as a 
most charming blend of outdoor (esthetics and practical 
counsel. It is also something more : it is a piece of garden 
literature, written by one who has the sense of style. 

The Library. 

The first book auction held in England was William Cooper’s 
sale of the books of Lazarus Seaman, held in Warwick-court, 
Paternoster-row, in 1676. This fact is occasionally met with, 
but the history of the rise and early development of book 
auctions has long waited for full treatment. Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley wrote an interesting chapter or two on the subject in 
his entertaining, if discursive, volume, The Prices of Boohs. It 
has been reserved for Mr. John Lawler, who is principal 
cataloguer to Messrs. Sotheby, to attempt a comprehensive 
survey of Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(Stock). We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Lawler’s plea that 
the “ comparative insignificance ” of his book precludes “ serious 
criticism.” Not that we have much criticism to offer. Mr. 
Lawler’s industry has been unbounded, and the worst that can 
be said of this book is admitted by its author: it might have 
been more entertaining. There is a desperate thoroughness 
about the long chapter (seventy pages) on Edward Millington’s 
book auctions, with its recurrent phrases, “ Millington’s next 
auction,” "Millington’s next sale,” “Millington’s next ven¬ 
ture,” &c. But the book is a monument of industry and amine 
of facts. 

V ERSE. 

A poet with the true lyric sense is, even if he have nothing 
new to say, always welcome. Therefore we are glad to meet 
with Mr. Fred. G. Bowles, whose little volume, In the Wake 
of the Sun (Unicom Press), has just been published. Mr. Bowles 
has the rapturous Pantheistic attitude towards nature, and his 
ecstasies are expressed in melodious and scholarly verse. We 
select one of the shorter and more timely lyrics : 

A Song of Spring. 

Kiss! kiss ! 

For the world is young; 

God and thy bliss 
Are on every tongue ! 

He is veiled in the leaf 
He is hid in the cloud, 

And the wave on the reef 
Chaunts His praises aloud— 

Hark! Hark! 

Low to the wren, 

And high to the lark— 

God’s here again. 

Mr. Bowles’s book is musical and fresh and wholesome 
throughout. 

Major Whyte-Melville as poet is known by but half-a-dozen 
songs: "The Galloping Squire,” "A Bum One to Follow, a 
Bad One to Beat,” “The Monks that Live Under the Hill,” 
“ Boots and Saddles,” “ Brown Bay and Tray,” and one or two 
more — these are familiar and spirited; but the society-maga¬ 
zine sentiment of the writer’s non-sporting verse is little to 
the point. In a complete edition of Whyte-Melville, how¬ 
ever, everything must have a place, and we do not, therefore 


quarrel with the S'mgs and Verses as a whole that Messrs. Ward 
& Lock have just issued. But we miss from it that excellent 
and pathetic ditty—“Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket, 
and say a poor buffer lies low,” which, in the song-books 
where it appears, wedded to a plaintive and engaging air, viry 
attractive to concerted smokers, is always attributed to the 
Major. And here, although it is not verse, we may mention 
the handsome reprint of Whyte-Melville’s Market Harborough 
just added to Messrs. Thacker’s edition. Inside the Bar is 
bound up with it, and the book has good illustrations by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, and serviceable ones by Mr. Finch Mason. 

There are poets whose poem-titles are better than the poems 
themselves, and such a one is Mr. John Ottwell. To begin 
with, he calls his book Short Poems (Kegan Paul). That is 
promising; we like short poems. Then he has a section called 
epigrams. That is promising; we like epigrams. And among 
the poems is one called “ The Old Book-lover’s Farewell to his 
Book.” That is promising; we like old book-lovers. But 
the results are less satisfactory. The short poems are only 
short; the epigrams are not very epigrammatic ; and the 
“ Farewell ” is verbose and not really bookish. Here is one 
of the “ epigrams 

A Definition of a Bore. 

Of dulness vast, and wisdom small 
(His conversation shows it!), 

A bore is one who tires us all, 

And never, never knows it! 

Here is auother: 

The Fate of the Epics. 


Wouldst thou an epic poet be, 

And proudly stand in fame alone ? 
Methinks thy final fate I see : 
Admired by all, and read by none! 
“ Admired by all ” is questionable. 


Theoiogy. 

The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews has been a 
matter of dispute from the earliest ages, and it is not probable 
that the question will ever be set at rest. The boldness and 
spiritual science that characterise the document have alone 
been sufficient to win for it its place in the Canon ; and the 
difficulty of its complete interpretation has made it the centre 
of infinite conflict. Mr. George Milligan, a Scots Presbyterian 
minister, in the book that lies before us —The Theohgy of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (T. & T. Clark)—has endeavoured to 
present a general view of its teaching based on the results of 
modern criticism. It were impossible to attempt in these lines 
to pronounce upon the result of what may be called the con¬ 
scientious work of two lifetimes—for the exposition is based 
upon notes by the author’s father; but we cannot help thinking 
that Barnabas, or Clement of Borne, or Apollos, or whoever 
was the writer, would have been surprised, and that Arms, that 
eminent dissenter, would have had no soruple about approving 
Mr. Milligan’s notion of the Divine Sonship. 

In The Angels of God (Skeffington), Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
a clergyman of that section of the Church of England which is 
said to be Catholic but not Boman, sets himself to revive a 
devotion which would appear to have gone out of fashion. 
Mr. Johnson is reverently ingenious in his speculations; and 
for those to whom the precise distinction between a Power 
and a Throne is not familiar, or who are troubled with scruples 
as to whether they may or should intercede with the Divine 
clemency on behalf of the rebellious Seraphs, this little book 
will serve as a sufficient and orthodox guide. As a subject of 
special study the Nine Orders are certainly interesting. 

Dr. Forrest’s earnest and suggestive course of Kerr Lectures 
for 1897, on The Christ of History and of Experience, has 
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reached a second edition. So much of the theological literature 
of our time is directed to the discussion of points of external 
discipline and order, so much, again, is mere Sunday afternoon 
sentiment, that clear, bold thought about the deepest truths 
and fallacies is very welcome. The Scots divine, of the best 
kind, seems to have inherited something of the courageous 
diligence of the medieval schoolman. 

Wab. 

Mr. Vassili Yerestchagin, whose pictures of Napoleon’s cam¬ 
paign in Russia may now be seen at the Grafton Galleries, has 
brought hia pen to bear on the same subject. The book, in 
translation, has been published by Mr. Heinemann under the 
title 1812: Napoleon I. in Russia. Mr. Verestchagin’s brush 
does its grim work with sufficient fidelity; but some of the 
horrors narrated in his book exceed those of his pictures. The 
author has gone to many sources for his facts, and this record 
of the fiasco loses nothing of force from the circumstance that 
the historian is a Russian. Mr. Verestchagin’s pages may lack 
form, but they are full of interest. Mr. Whiteing contributes 
an introduction, which is mainly an account of the artist. 

To the “ Wolseley ” series Messrs. Kegan Paul have just 
added The Coruluct of War, a translation by Major Leverson 
from the German of Lieut.-General von der Goltz, of the 
Ottoman Army. The translator has done his work with 
unusual skill. In its English form the book is lucid and pro¬ 
gressive as a stream. 

Miscellaneous. 

If a worse title than Bottled Holidays for Home Consumption 
could be found, we hope we shall never hear of it. Such is the 
name of a new and copious work of humour by Mr. Martin 
Cobbett which Messrs. Sands have just published. It is the 
humour of Saturday afternoons. The author would “ vote for 
an Act to abolish all boys ”; an inn is a “ pub ”; and the 
first pipe and the strength of peppermint drops are described 
with the necessary minuteness of the pitiless funny man who 
refuses to remember that such things have always been done 
before. When keeping to accounts of what he has seen, and 
quotations of curious passages that he has read, Mr. Cobbett 
is a tolerable companion; but his reflections on life! 

It is twenty-six years since the Englishwoman's Year Book 
and Directory (Black) began its career under Miss Louisa M. 
Hubbard. Various titles and enlargements have marked its 
progress, and now Miss Hubbard has relinquished her task 
owing to failing health. Her successor is Miss Emily Janes> 
whose work in “ Woman movements ” is well known. Miss 
Janes begins her work with an appropriate amount of bustle. 
Most of her Preface, she will forgive us for saying, would be 
effective as a speech. 

Two recent newspaper correspondences have just appeared 
in book form: Sir William Harcourt’s letters to the Times on 
Ritualism, entitled Lawlessness in the National Church (Mac¬ 
millan), and the Daily News series of special articles on The 
Children's Labour Question (Daily News Office). 

The latest volume in Messrs. Newnes’s “ Library of Useful 
Stories ” is an introduction to psychology under the title of 
The Story of the Mind. The author, Prof. J ames Mark Baldwin, 
has had almost the most difficult task of any contributor to 
this informing series, but he has come through it triumphantly. 
Mr. Bent is adding Plutarch's Lives to the Temple Classics. 
There will be ten volumes in all, of which the first two are now 
ready. 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans the Charities 
lltgister and Digest for 1899. This work was formerly pub¬ 
lished about every four years, but is now an annual. As far as 
possible all fraudulent institutions and societies have been 
excluded from the Register. 


Fiction. 

Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

(William Heinemann.) 

Not only as to subject, but also as to treatment, Mr. 
Page’s novel belongs to the period of the American Civil 
War. If one may say so with propriety of an American, 
Mr. Page is mid-Victorian. He is all for the things that 
have passed, that are passing, away. In his preface he 
compares unfavourably the humanity of to-day with that 
of yesterday; and in his last chapter he interrupts the 
story in order to impress on the reader that this novel is 
not as other modern novels. It is not. It belongs to a 
convention which flourished before the rank and file of 
literary artists had discovered that life itself, with all its 
incredible shortcomings, was a theme grand enough and 
lofty enough for the most inspired. The workers in that 
convention lacked either the faith or the courage to look 
on life itself. And instead, they looked within, and seeing 
there a world which they preferred to the actual, painted 
that. They have their reward according to their accom¬ 
plishment. This convention is a perfectly justifiable one ; 
it has produced some novels indubitably great; and we 
respect it. 

Red Rock is not great, but it is, once you will give up 
trying to relate it to life, delicately fine. It is the ex¬ 
pression of a gracious, benevolent and high - minded 
individuality. It has the sweet charm of “ the old school,” 
the dignity, the rare manners—and withal the steely 
prejudices. And, of course, it exhibits the characteristics 
of its period. The persons of the drama are divided into 
good and bad. The bad men—his animus against whom 
the author never attempts to conceal—are consistently bad; 
the good men may have their weak moments, but there is 
one sin they must never be guilty of—meanness. There 
are no bad women ; of the good women it is required that 
they be “ womanly,” and “ womanly ” they are under the 
most trying circumstances — even when proposing to a 
man: 

“ There is no way to help me . . . .” 

“ There is one way,” she said. 

“ And that is ? ” 

“ To marry me. ... If you marry me I could not be 
made to testify against you . . . .” 

“ I could not allow you to sacrifice yourself . . 

“ It would not be-Yes, you can,” she pleaded. 

“ No,” said Steve, almost sternly. “ Do not, I beg 
you.” He lifted his hand as though to put her from him; 
but suddenly clutched at his heart .... 

“Go,” he said. “Leave me, please. . . 

She turned without a word, and moved slowly toward 
the door. As she put out her hand to open it, she 
suddenly sank in a heap on the floor. In a second Steve 
was at her side. . . . 

“ Ruth,” he said; and, as she opened her eyes, “ forgive 
me.” He caught the hem of her dress and crushed it 
against his lips. “. . . I could not let you sacrifice 
yourself.” 

“It is no sacrifice. Do you not see? Oh! Can you 
not see that—I—love ?”.... Her head drooped. 

“ What! Ruth ! ” Steve stood her up on her feet and 
held her at arm’s length. “ Ruth Welch, for God’s sake, 
do not tell me that unless it’s true.” His eyes were burn- 
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mg, and were fastened on her face with a gaze that seemed 
almost to scorch her. 

“ It is true,” she said in a low voice, and tried to turn 
her face away. . . . 

“ Wait,” he said hoarsely. “ Does your mother know of 
this?!’ 

“ Ves.” She was looking in his eyes now ignite calmly. 

The italics are ours. 

The United States is said to be a peculiarly sentimental 
nation, and such books as this go to support the 
assertion. Sentimentality permeates Red Rock through 
and through—the episodes of childhood, the pranks of 
youth, the battles, the death-beds, the secret machinations, 
the false accusations, the braveries, the cowardices, all are 
sentimentalised to the very limit of absorption. The 
sentimentality is not mawkish, nor feeble, nor noxious; 
but it is—sentimentality. 

Some may think that we have not enjoyed this novel. 
But we have. In common with all works of art, it 
demands a certain surrender. Once that is made, none 
could fail to enjoy it. For it is honest, loving, and 
capable; it is even strong; and it has the faint, wistful 
charm of an antique time. 


The Countess Tekla. By Robert Barr. 

(Methuen.) 

Mediaeval Treves, the Moselle, a disguised emperor, a 
military archbishop, a black count, an English archer who 
could shoot herons on the wing by night, sundry castles, 
and the most beautiful woman in the world—such are the 
chief materials out of which Mr. Robert Barr has con¬ 
structed The Countess Tekla.* The theme of the story is the 
wooing by the Emperor (disguised as plain Lord Rodolph) 
of the Countess, who is feudal ward of the Archbishop, 
and destined by that implacable person to be the wife of a 
dire villain. Rodolph duly wins the Countess, and then 
comes the inevitable scene of identification : 

His Majesty had eyes for none but the Countess Tekla, 
who appeared, indeed, a queen in the stately robes that 
became her so well. Rodolph seemed suddenly stricken 
dumb by her beauty, for all the colour had fled from her 
face, leaving it like chiselled marble, as she stood demurely 
with her eyes bent on the ground. 

“ Tekla,” he murmured, taking her hand with deep 
reverence, and raising it to his lips, “ is the Prince who 
returns as welcome as the unknown lord would have 
been ? ” 

“ Yes—your Majesty,” whispered Tekla, casting a swift 
glance at him, the colour again touching her cheeks. 

“ And is Cpuntess Tekla willing to become Empress 
Tekla ? ” 

“ The delight of a loyal subject is to obey the imperial 
command,” she said, a smile coming at last to her lips. 

Again the Emperor raised her hand and kissed it. 

This passage is a fair specimen of the style of the book, 
and it will be observed that it has neither much originality 
nor much freshness. The Countess Tekla is just a favour¬ 
able specimen of the modem historical novel, with some 
novelty of scene and colour, and perhaps a more sym¬ 
metrical construction than is usual. It exists for its 
excitations, and one may admit that these are good. 

We prefer the author of A Woman Intervenes to the 
author of The Countess Tekla. No one would suspect from 


the latter that Mr. Robert Barr possesses an individual and 
very genuine humour. Yet such is the fact, and we like 
him best when, instead of hiding his gifts, he uses and 
profits by them. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

A Biui>e ok God. By Coxrad H. Carroder. 

A work of saccharine sentimentality, wherein we seem to 
see the influence of the author of The Christian. Religion 
plays a too prominent part. On the last page a young couple 
decide to refer always to their deceased infant as Jesus. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

Aneroestes the Gaul. By E. M. Surra. 

If anyone requires a story of the Second Punic War, here it 
is. Says Aneroestes: “ I was a captive, but I won my liberty 
by fighting an Allobrogian giant for the amusement of the 
soldiers. He thought to be victorious, for I was lame and 
unfitted for such a struggle. I bear the mark of his sword 
across my forehead, and he bit away part of my ear, but he 
could not overcome me. Still, he fought well. I wounded 
him in the side with my sword, but I killed him with my 
hands. It was a great struggle, but Hannibal gave me my 
liberty, with costly presents and a horse of good blood.” 
Hannibal figures in the romance, which is gory. The escape 
of Aneroestes at the end is very consoling. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Carr of Dimscaur. By Theo. Douglas. 

Here, by the author of Windygap, is real melodrama again. 
In the beginning we are met by a will with extraordinary 
provisions, one being that not till the stroke of twelve twenty- 
one years hence may the inheritor call the property his own. 
To reach the page when the clock strikes is, therefore, the goal 
of every reader’s drsire. That page is 280, and the inheritor 
is on his death-bed. We will not reveal secrets, but it 
may be said that a miser’s hoard, an attempted murder, a 
mad butler, and a new kind of ghost are all in the etory. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

The Libretto. By Rudolf Dircks. 

A clever, nervously-written story of more or less Bohemian 
life. The hero is a composer, and at thirty-one decides to 
abandon his fruitless striving for success and marry an heiress. 
The new quest leads to the success which he had sought in the 
old. There is a good deal of writing of this kind: “ He danced 
with a series of well-equipped women, with coiffures, a miracle 
of arrangement, just uader his nose. He scarcely attempted to 
speak to those partners, and he could never afterwards, by any 
effort of memory, recall who they were or what they were 
like.” (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

Ax Axgel ix a Web. By Julian Ralph. 

The first chapter of this novel will repel some readers 
and attract others by the fact that it introduces spirits or 
“ Etherians ” among the characters. Colonel Lamont is dying, 
and the house is full of his dead relatives, ‘'long since rubbed 
off the slate of earthly reckoning.” These take the form of 
puffs of luminous vapour. The butler, Tappin, is piquantly 
blind to their presence. A queer novel. (Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

Life’s PEErsnow. By H. R. Russell. 

Six short stories well written and observed, but usually rather 
inconclusive, in Mark Rutherford’s region of subjects. (Unwin. 
6b.) 

Six Queer Tales. By Nemo. 

Six queer tales by Nemo. (Morison. 6d.) 
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R. L. Stevenson Again. 

II.—As Reviewer for “The Academy.” 

Between 1874 and 1878 Stevenson contributed many 
articles to The Academy. This illuminative paper on 
Edgar Allan Poe, which, we are sure, many will like to 
read again, was printed in The Academy issue for 
January 2, 1875, about the time that the later of the 
letters in the current Scribner's Magazine were written : 

When all is said, it is not in the power of man to make 
Poe altogether sympathetic. I cannot find it in my heart 
to like either his portrait or his character; and though it 
is possible that we see him more or less refracted through 
the strange medium of his works, yet 1 do fancy that we 
can detect, alike in these, in his portrait, and in the facts 
of his life as now most favourably told, a certain jarring 
note, a taint of something that we do not care to dwell 
upon or find a name for. . . . 

I fancy we shall not be mistaken in regarding some of 
the last stories in the second volume as being also among 
the last he wrote. There is no trace in these of the 
brilliant and often solid workmanship of his better 
moments. The stories are ill-conceived and written care¬ 
lessly. There is much laughter, but it is a very ghastly 
sort of laughter at best—the laughter of those, in his own 
words, “who laugh, but smile no more.” He seems to 
have lost respect for himself, for his art, and for his 
audience. When he dealt before with horrible images, 
he dealt with them for some definite enough creative 
purpose, and with a certain measure and gravity suitable 
to the occasion; but he scatters them abroad in these last 
tales with an indescribable and sickening levity, with 
something of the ghoul or the furious lunatic that sur¬ 
passes what one had imagined to oneself of hell. There 
is a duty to the living more important than any charity to 
the dead; and it would be criminal in the reviewer to 
spare one harsh word in the expression of his own loathing 
and horror lest by its absence another victim should be 


permitted to soil himself with the perusal of the infamous 
“King Pest.” He who could write “King Pest” had 
ceased to be a human being. For his own sake, and out 
of an infinite compassion for so lost a spirit, one is glad to 
think of him as dead. . . . 

It is not the fashion of Poe’s earlier tales to be point¬ 
less, however it may be with these sorry ones of the end. 
Pointlessness is, indeed, the very last charge that could be 
brought reasonably against them. He has the true story¬ 
teller’s instinct. He knows the little nothings that make 
stories or mar them. He knows how to enhance the 
significance of any situation, and give colour and life with 
seemingly irrelevant particulars. Thus, the whole spirit 
of “The Cask of Amontillado" depends on Fortunato’s 
carnival costume of cap and bells and motley. When Poe 
had once hit upon this device of dressing the victim 
grotesquely, he had found the key of the story; and so he 
sends him with uneven steps along the catacombs of the 
Montressors, and the last sound we hear out of the walled- 
up recess is the jingling of the bells upon his cap. 
Admirable, also, is the use he makes of the striking clock 
at Prince Prospero’s feast, in “The Mask of the Red 
Death.” Each time the clock struck (the reader will 
remember) it struck so loudly that the music and the 
dancing must cease perforce until it had made an' 
end. As the hours ran on towards midnight these 
pauses grew naturally longer; the maskers had the 
more time to think and look at one another, and 
their thoughts were none the more pleasant. Thus, as 
each hour struck there went a jar about the assemblage, 



EDUAR ALLAN POE. 
From the Bust by Zolnay. 


until, as the reader will remember, the end comes suddenly. 
Now, this is quite legitimate ; no one need be ashamed of 
being frightened or excited by such means; the rules of 
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the game have been respected, only, by the true instinct 
of the story-teller, he has told his story to the best 
advantage, and got full value for his imaginations. This 
is not so always, however, for sometimes he will take a 
high note falsetto; sometimes, by a sort of conjuring 
trick, get more out of his story than he has been able to 
put into it; and, while the whole garrison is really 
parading past us on the esplanade, continue to terrify us 
from the battlements with sham cannon and many fierce- 
looking shakos upon broomsticks. For example, in “ The 
Pit and the Pendulum,” after having exhausted his 
bedevilled imagination in the conception of the pendulum 
and the red-hot collapsing walls, he finds he can figure 
forth nothing more horrible for the pit, and yet the pit 
was to be the crowning horror. This is how he effects his 
purpose: 

Amid the thought of the fiery destruction that impended’ 
the idea of the coolness of the well came over my soul like 
balm. I rushed to its deadly brink. I threw my straining 
vision below. The glare from the enkindled roof illumined 
its inmost recesses. Yet for a wild moment did my spirit 
refuse to comprehend the meaning of what I saw. At 
length it forced—it wrestled its way into my soul—it 
burned itself in upon my shuddering reason. O for a 
voice to speak! Oh, horror! Oh, any horror but this ! 

And that is all. He knows no more about the pit than 
you or I do. It is a pure imposture, a piece of audacious ) 
impudent thimble-rigging; and yet, even with such bugs 
as these he does manage to frighten us. You will find 
the same artifice repeated in “ Hans Pfaal,” about the 
mysteries of the moon; and again, though with a differ¬ 
ence, in the abrupt conclusion of “ Arthur Gordon Pym.” 
His imagination is a willing horse; but, as you see, he 
has killed it under him by over-riding, and come limping 
to the post on foot. With what a good grace does he not 
turn these failures to advantage, and make capital out of 
each imaginative bankruptcy! Even on a critical retro¬ 
spect, it is hard to condemn him as he deserves; for he 
cheats with gusto. 

After this knowledge of the stage, this cleverness at 
turning a story out, perhaps the most striking of Poe’s 
peculiarities is an almost incredible insight into the 
debatable region between sanity and madness. The “ Imp 
of the Perverse,” for example, is an important contribution 
to morbid psychology; so, perhaps, is “ The Man of the 
Crowd ”; “ Berenice,” too, for, as horrible as it is, it touches 
a chord in one’s own breast, though perhaps it is a chord 
that had better be left alone; and the same idea recurs in 
“ The Tell-Tale Heart.” Sometimes we can go with him 
the whole way with a good conscience ; sometimes—instead 
of saying, Yes, this is how I should be if I were just a 
little more mad than ever I was—we can say frankly, This 
is what I am. There is one passage of analysis in this 
more normal vein in the story of “ Ligeia,” as to the 
expression of Ligeia’s eyes. He tells us how he felt ever 
on the point of understanding their strange quality, and 
ever baffled at the last moment, just as “ in our endeavours 
to recall the memory of something long forgotten, we often 
find ourselves upon the very verge of remembrance with¬ 
out being able in the end to remember ” ; and how, in 
streams of running water, in the ocean, in the falling of a 
meteor, in the glances of unusually aged people, in certain 


sounds from stringed instruments, in certain passages from 
books, in the commonest sights and sensations of the 
universe, he found ever and anon some vague, inexplicable 
analogy to the expression and the power of these loved 
eyes. This, at least, or the .like of it, we all know. But, in 
the general, his subtlety was more of a snare to him than 
anything else. “Nil sapientiffi odiosius,” he quotes him¬ 
self from Seneca, “ nil sapientiao odiosius acumine nimio.” 
And though it is delightful enough in the C. Auguste 
Dupin trilogy—it was Baudelaire who called it a trilogy— 
yet one wearies in the long run of this strain of ingenuity; 
one begins to marvel at the absence of the good homespun 
motives and sentiments that do the business of the every¬ 
day world; although the demonstration is clever, and the 
case instructive and probably unique, one begins to weary 
of going round this madhouse, and long for the society of 
some plain, harmless person, with business habits and a 
frock coat, and nerves not much more shattered than the 
majority of his plain and harmless contemporaries. Nor 
did this exaggerated insight make him wearisome only; 
it did worse than that—it sometimes led him astray. 
Thus, in “ The Pit and the Pendulum,” when the hero has 
been condemned, “the sound of the inquisitorial voices,” 
he says, “ seemed merged in one dreary indeterminate 
hum. It conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution, 
perhaps from its association in fancy with the burr of a 
mill-wheel.” Now, it wants but a moment’s reflection to 
prove how much too clever Poe has been here, how far 
from true reason he has been carried by this minium 
acumen. For—the man being giddy—the “ idea of revolu¬ 
tion ”—must have preceded the merging of the inquisi¬ 
torial voices into an indeterminate hum, and most certainly 
could not have followed it as any fanciful deduction. 
Again, as before in the matter of effect, one cannot help 
fearing that some of the subtlety is fustian. To take 
an example of both sorts of imagination—the fustian and 
the sincere—from the same story “ Arthur Gordon Pym ” ; 
the four survivors on board the brig Grampus have lashed 
themselves to the windlass, lest they should be swept 
away; one of them having drawn his lashings too tight, 
is ready to yield up his spirit for a long while, is nearly 
cut in two, indeed, by the cord about his loins. “No 
sooner had we removed it, however,” Poe goes on, “ than 
he spoke and seemed to experience instant relief—being 
able to move with much greater ease than either Parker or 
myself” (two who had not tied themselves so closely). 

“ This was no doubt owing to the loss of blood." Now, 
whether medically correct or not, this is, on the face of it, 
sincerely imagined. Whether correct or not in fact, it is 
correct in art. Poe evidently believed it true; evidently it 
appeared to him that thus, and not otherwise, the thing 
would fall out. Now, turn a page back, and we shall find 
in the description of the visions that went before Pym 
while thus bound, something to be received very much more 
deliberately: 

I now remember, he writes, that in all which passed 
before my mind’s eye, motion has a predominant idea. 
Thus I never fancied any stationary object, such as a house, 
a mountain, or anything of that kind; but windmills, 
ships, large birds, balloons, people on horseback, carriages 
driviug furiously, and similar moving objects presented 
themselves in endless succession. 
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This may be true; it may be the result of great erudi¬ 
tion in the thoughts of people in such sore straits ; but the 
imagination does not adopt these details; they do not 
commend themselves to our acceptance, it is nowise 
apparent why stationary objects should not present them¬ 
selves to the fancy of a man tied to the windlass of a dis¬ 
masted brig; and this being so, the whole passage, as art, 
stands condemned. If it be mere causeless fancy (as it 
seems), it is fustian of the most unpardonable sort; if it 
be erudition—well, then, it may be erudition, but never 
art. Things are fit for art so far only as they are true and 
apparent. To make what I mean clear: Mr. Ruskin, in 
some one or other of his delightful books, quotes and 
approves a poet (I think it was Homer) who said of a brave 
man that he was as brave as a fly; and proceeds in his 
usual happy manner to justify the epithet. The fly, he 
tells us, is in very deed the most madly courageous of all 
created beings. And therefore the simile is good—excel¬ 
lent good. And yet the reader’s instinct would tell him, I 
am sure, that the simile was a vile simile. Let him prefer 
his instinct before Mr. Ruskin’s natural history. For, 
though it be based on what is true, this comparison is not 
based upon a truth that is apparent; it does not commend 
itself to our acceptance; it is not art. 

I have spoken at so great a length of these matters of 
method and detail, that no room remains to me to speak 
of the larger question—a question also avoided by- 
Baudelaire on the same plea of want of space—why is it 
that these subjects interested Poe’s imagination—a question 
difficult of solution, indeed, but not insoluble with time. 
Nor have I left myself room to speak of what is perhaps 
still more important, the relation between Poe and his far 
greater and better compatriot, Hawthorne. That there is 
a consanguinity, that the two saw the world in a fashion 
not altogether dissimilar, that some of the short stories of 
Hawthorne seem inspired by Poe, and some of Poe’s short 
stories seem to be an echo of Hawthorne—all this is beyond 
question; but all this I can do no more than indicate. 

Nor should the reader be surprised if a criticism upon 
Roe is mostly negative, and rather suggests new doubts 
than resolves those already existing; for it is Poe’s merit 
to cany people away, and it is his besetting sin that he 
wants altogether such scrupulous honesty as guides and 
restrains the finished artist. He was, let us say it with 
all sorrow, not conscientious. Hunger was ever at his 
door, and he had too imperious a desire for what we call 
nowadays the sensational in literature; and thus the critic 
(if he be more conscientious than the man he is criticising) 
dare not greatly praise lest he should be thought to 
condone all that is unscrupulous and tinsel in these 
wonderful stories. They are to be praised by him in one 
way only—by recommending those that are least objection¬ 
able. If anyone wishes to be excited, let him read under 
favourable circumstances “The Gold Bug,” “ The Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” “The Cask of Amontillado,” and 
“The Oval Portrait.” If he should then desire to 
read more, he may go on, but warily; there are trap-doors 
and spring guns in these two volumes, there are gins and 
pitfalls ; and the precipitate reader may stumble unawares 
upon some nightmare not easily to be forgotten. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


Things Seen. 

The Red Runner. 

In holiday-time there was one hour that I made my own— 
the last hour of daylight—the hour when the runners 
practised. All day long, through lesson-time, through 
play-time, the idea lurked in my mind that behind the 
high wall at the foot of our garden lay the running- 
ground, with the black half-mile cinder-track skirting the 
great field. And all day long, through lesson-time, through 
playtime, I looked forward to that twilight hour, that was 
my own. For then, with the help of the garden roller, I 
could swing myself into the mulberry-tree that swayed 
and rustled over the cinder-track. There, in that hour 
that was my own, I would sit to watch the runners 
practise—dream runners, for I never saw them close— 
dream runners, those swift, lithe, white figures who swept 
round the bend of the ground and struggled neck-and- 
neck to their goal. One was not better than the other. 
They reached the tape so nearly together, that a foot 
would have covered them. They symbolised the crowd 
—the world’s crowd—those mediocre, eager runners. 
But on certain evenings all that was changed. They did 
not begin so readily. They did not skip over to the 
starting-place, with knees leaping to chins, and heels 
arched from the ground: they waited around the dressing- 
room, clad in long ulsters, till he came out—he, the 
Champion. And he was always clothed in red. Across 
the dim grass they followed him to the starting-place. 
And when they ran the course the issue was always 
the same. Always, always, he breasted the tape a 
dozen yards in front of the white runners. Then he 
would start behind them—some way—but when they 
came into the straight this Red Champion would 
shoot through the rest and fly victoriously to the tape. 
He was always first—this wonderful runner who dressed 
himself in red. I never knew his name; I never 
saw him, save across the dim grass in the hohr that was 
my own; but the vision clings. For me Red must always 
be the colour of perfection, the symbol of excellence. 
When I hear of splendid gifts come to fruition, of men 
greatly excelling, I see again that Red Champion out¬ 
pacing all others in the hour that was my own. 


Sentiment. 

Suddenly I was aware of a shouting. Then a boy spun 
round the comer and came towards me, running. 

“ Stop him! ” cried his pursuer, a man in an apron. 
With the instinct of a Rugby footballer I dropped my 
eyes to the point of contact, and made ready to collar. 

“ Orf-side,” panted the boy. 

I could not help looking up and catching his eye. He 
was winded, but smiling. 

“ Don’t you, guvnor,” he panted, as he passed. And I 
didn’t. 

“ Why didn’t you stop him ? ” puffed the man in the 
apron as he pounded by me. 

Well—I played the game. 
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Dr. Garnett’s Retirement. 

A Chat in the British Museum. 

Ix another column we announce the approaching retire¬ 
ment of Dr. Richard Garnett from the post of Keeper of 
the Printed Books at the British Museum. A representa¬ 
tive of the Academy, who sought a few minutes’ interview 
with Dr. Garnett, writes as follows: 

My progress to Dr. Garnett’s room in the British 
Museum filled me with awe : it was such a succession of 
silences and shades. First, the quiet courtyard, with its' 


was sixteen, an age impossible in a beginner now. In 
those days the Museum was worked under its own rules; 
but it has since come under Civil Service regulations.” 

It is under those regulations that, in ordinary course, 
Dr. Garnett would retire about a year hence. His antici¬ 
pation of that date is due to domestic circumstances. 

“ Will you tell me,” I said, “ a few of the changes and 
events which have marked your superintendence of the 
Reading Room and of the Library as a whole ? ” 

“ Well, I may say as regards the Reading Room that 
while I was there we greatly reduced the average length 
of time occupied in procuring books for readers. In the 



DR. GARNETT. 

From the Copyright Series of Portrait s of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Brito it nicaf 


pigeons; then the vestibule, where I lost the support of my 
umbrella; then the Grenville Library, with its letters and 
manuscripts; then the King’s Library, that aisle of learn¬ 
ings, so quiet, straight, and long. In the east wall of the 
King’s Library there is an insignificant button. I was 
bidden to press it. Instantly shelves loaded with counter¬ 
feit books fell back, and a voice said cheerily: ‘‘Come 
in.” Inviting me into his comfortable room, Dr. Garnett 
told me that his connection with the British Museum 
Library had lasted forty-eight years. Throughout all 
that period his occupations have lain in the department 
of which he is now the head. 

“I entered the Library,” said Dr. Garnett, ‘‘when I 


old days that time was much longer than it is now, and 
complaints were numerous.” It was naturally not of the 
Reading Room that Dr. Garnett preferred to talk, its 
management being now in other and capable hands. 

Replying to the second part of my question, Dr. Garnett 
informed me that during his Keepership an unusually 
large number of Early English books have been added to 
the collection. “ Probably not in the forty previous years 
had so many rare books of this class been placed in the 
Library. During my term of office we have secured five 
new Caxtons. Five may seem a small number, but you 
must remember that I mean five Caxtons which the 
Museum did not already possess. The libraries of Sir 
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Charles Ishuni and Mr. Maurice Johnson have yielded us 
many fine Early English works. They could have yielded 
more; but our grant for the purchase of new books is only 
£9,t><>0 annually. I journeyed to Paris in 1892 to attend 
the sale of the Heredia Library, and the result was an 
important enrichment of our Spanish section of books. 
Another event—one of many which I might name—was 
the munificent gift to the Museum of the Tapling collection 
of postage stamps in 1892. This collection is valued at 
something like fifty thousand pounds, and it was most 
acceptable.” 

l>r. Garnett expressed the regret he feels at severing his 
connexion with the British Museum. A regret no less 
sincere will be felt by every student using the Library. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

“ O that mine enemy had written a book ! ” Perhaps it 
is partly due to Job’s rather cryptic exclamation that some 
authors whose books are badly noticed get a painful 
suspicion that personal hostility has put gall into the 
ink of the reviewer. The experience of Mr. Pym Yeatman 
ought to put such suspicions on their guard. He, a 
barrister, has gone through years of his life with the 
impression that a clique of barristers has been upon his 
heels, and would not let him alone even when he left off 
drawing pleas and took to the trade of author. So when the 
Saturday Review said some hard things about his book, 
The Gentle Shahpere, he knew that once more the enemy 
was at the gate; and after nursing his injury for two 
years, till it had grown to be a most rampagious child, he 
took it into court and presented it to the arms of a British 
jury. The suit was against the editor, the printer, 
the publisher; for you cannot get at the reviewer, 
said Mr. Yeatman: these “assassins stab in the dark.” 
But the reviewer, as it happened, was called; and when 
he entered the box, lo, and behold, it was Mr. Churton 
Collins—no barrister at all, but an expert to whom the 
book went in the ordinary course of, in that respect, very 
excellently conducted business. As to the words of the 
review, sweepingly condemnatory as they were, the jury 
refused to consider the question at issue between the 
author and the reviewer, merely contenting themselves 
with deciding that, whether Mr. Churton Collins was right 
or wrong, sectarian or unsectarian, he honestly held his 
views, and had a full right to express them. 


In a different category stood the Saturday Review's own 
comment on a letter from Mr. Pym Yeatman complaining 
of Mr. Churton Collins’s review. Its first impulse, the 
paper said, was to send him a five-pound note. That 
phrase, if rumours from the jury-room are true, nearly 
won Mr. Pym Yeatman his suit, for the impoliteness was 
felt to be one personal to the plaintiff; and, but for the 
Lord Chief Justice’s own condemnation of it, in his effec¬ 
tive summing-up, as a “ vulgarity,” some members of the 
jury would have found a difficulty in letting it pass. Yet 
a victory for the plaintiff on that particular would have 
confused the main issue, which turned on the review by 
Mr. Churton Collins. 


Sir William Gray has 1 died leaving an estate valued 
at a million and a half for probate duty; and the Duke of 
Northumberland an estate valued at about half that sum. 
The inference might be that in these difficult days for 
magnates of the soil the Durham shipbuilder was twice as 
rich a man as the Duke of the neighbouring county of 
Northumberland. But that inference would be wrong. 
The late Duke in his own lifetime made over to his son a 
great portion of his estates, with the result that no death 
duties are payable—the only duties, some one has wittily 
said, that are really brought home to owners of land. 


Mr. Dillon has left the leadership of the Irish Party— 
a post which is great or little according to the man who 
holds it. That was a remark made by Lord Lytton of the 
Military Secretaryship to the Viceroy of India when he 
offered it to poor Pomeroy Colley; and it applies to most 
offices in the world, perhaps to all. Whether there is now 
a man in the Irish ranks who can reclaim for the leader¬ 
ship of “ the Irish race at home and abroad ” the prestige 
(to use a word detested of Mr. Gladstone) with which 
Parnell invested it may be doubted. No attempt will be 
made at present in any such direction. A member who 
has the negative advantage of not possessing strong per¬ 
sonal opponents in any section of the Party is the man 
on whom the mantle of Mr. Dillon is about to fall; and 
such a man the Party is likely to find in Sir Thomas 
Gratton Esmonde. 


For the crime of marrying Robert Browning (oh, the 
irony of it to-day!) Elizabeth Barrett’s father never forgave 
her. She herself had three or four hundred a year, and 
Browning had nothing; but it was not his poverty alone 
that barred the way, it was Mr. Barrett’s hatred of 
marriage for his daughter at all. She would not tell even 
her devoted sisters of her engagement, so as to spare them 
his wrath. They knew of Browning’s visits, and might 
guess as they liked, but their sister was a married woman, 
with her ring in her pocket, and they were told nothing. 
One of them had given up her own love affair : 

I look back shuddering [writes Elizabeth] to the 
dreadful scenes in which poor Henrietta was involved who 
never offended as I have offended. . . . years ago. ... At 
a word she gave up all—at a word. ... A child never 
submitted more meekly to a revoked holiday. Yet how 
she was made to suffer. Oh the dreadful scenes ! and only 
because she had seemed to feel a little. ... I hear how 
her knees were 'made to ring upon the floor now! She 
was carried out of the room in strong hysterics, and I, 
who rose up to follow her, though I was quite well at the 
time, and suffered only by sympathy, fell flat down upon 
my face in a fainting fit. Arabel thought I was dead. 

Elizabeth Barrett thought that to marry and then beg 
pardon would be better than to announce the intention 
and then obstinately and defiantly, as it might seem, to 
marry under an explicit prohibition. It appeared more 
pardonable to disobey the implicit injunction, “ You shall 
not marry,” than the explicit command, “ You shall not 
marry Robert Browning.” We know that she could 
hardly have done worse in her father’s eyes than what 
she did; but then we know what, happily, she did not—• 
that he would never forgive her, never see her, never open 
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a letter from her; that whoa she wrote to tell him that 
she—the fragile invalid—was to bear a child, and, think¬ 
ing she might die, once more implored him to forgive hor, 
the seal of that letter was never broken until, after his 
death, the writer, weeping, found it in his desk. 


The Woman Movement of our time is but the successor 
of the Woman Question of the forties. The “advanced” 
of to-day is the daughter of the “ strong-minded ” of half 
a century ago; and in those days Miss Martineau mooted 
the proposal as to female Members of Parliament—a more 
audacious proposal than that which has been so long and 
so often showing a somewhat disconcerted face to the 
Legislature as it still is. The strong-minded woman was 
more rhetorical than the advanced ; she had not assumed 
any of the responsible tasks she achieves now in the 
factory, the School Board, and the parish; but she wrote 
with the utmost solemnity, and doubtless her platitudes 
had their influence, even though Westminster still stands 
where it is. What recalls this old form of the contention 
is the record (in these Browning Letters) of Bobert 
Browning’s surprising roasons for discountenancing the 
aspirations of women towards Parliament. He must have 
been profoundly possessed by a conviction of the genius of 
the woman he was addressing when he wrote : 

How essentially retrograde a measure 1 Parliament 
seems no place for originating, creative minds—but for 
second-rate minds influenced by and bent on working out 
the results of these; and the most efficient qualities for 
such a purpose are confessedly found oftener with men 
than with women — physical power haviug a great deal 
to do with it beside. . . . There is such a thing as in¬ 
fluencing the iuttuencers, playing the Bentham to the 
Cobden, the Barry to a Commission for Public Works, the 
Lough [the sculptor] to the three or four industrious men 
with square paper caps who get rules and plummets and 
dot the blocks of marble all over as his drawings indicate. 

Of all reasons for advising women to remain in the back¬ 
ground this is assuredly unique in its generosity. 

Mn. Rhodes has come from Chicago as a visitor—and a 
very welcome one—to London, where he is likely to stay 
for a year. Mr. Khodes was the editor of the Chap-book, 
and, of course, he was known among his intimates at 
Chicago as the Book Chap. 


Tub Lord Chief Justice is going to present to the House 
of Lords a little Bill directed against the receivers of 
secret commissions and illicit tips. Some nicety of language 
will, no doubt, be required, and will equally, no doubt, be 
forthcoming, to distinguish between “ tips ” that are bribes 
and tips that are genuine gratuities. So far as the house¬ 
hold is concerned, the Lord Chief Justice has had a fore¬ 
runner in this attempt at reform. The Prince of Wales 
did not attempt to legislate ; but, more than thirty years 
ago, he issued a circular on the subject which is now 
among the rarer documents of its day. Speaking in 1865 
of his own household, the Prince said : 

Concluding that every tradesman will lend a hand in 
puttiug down suih a practice -equally prejudicial to the 
interest of his employer as himself—he has directed to 
discharge from his service every servant who may receive, 


aud to cease employing every tradesman who may pay, 
such a percentage ; or who may make a present of any 
kiud in consideration of His Ifoyal Highness's custom. 

The “Leighton Bequest,” as Lord Leighton’s gift of 
£10,000 to the Royal Academy will be called, was made 
under conditions the most pathetic. To some people its 
very existence has come lately as a revelation; and their 
surprise is easily explained. For the bequest was not 
mentioned in Lord Leighton’s will, by which all his 
property went to his two sisters. But on his death-bed 
he made known various wishes by word of mouth, of 
which this was one : “ Give my dear Academy ten thou¬ 
sand pounds.” He added words showing that he was 
under some illusion as to a large balance at his bankers, 
a balance which turned out to be much smaller than he 
at that moment of fever seemed to suppose. Hence the 
subsequent sale of his household, and even personal, 
possessions—a policy which met with some idle challenge 
at the time, but which was adopted by his devoted sisters, 
determined scrupulously to give effect to their brother’s 
verbal and death-bed devisings. 


Correspondence 

Mr. Lang is not Amused. 

Sir, —Perhaps I should explain that I read the rhymes 
on Poe, attributed to Mr. Dobson, without recognising 
them as my own. They may be mine. If so, I certainly 
forgot their existence and never intended them for publica¬ 
tion. Nor can I understand why such trivialities are 
printed and discussed by rational beings. I am not 
“amused” by any incident which might conceivably 
annoy Mr. Dobson.— I am, &c., A. Lang. 

St. Andrews: Feb. I, 1899. 


Green’s “ Short History.” 

Sir, — “ S. W. S. ” has probably used an early edition 
of Green, for the quotation from Psalm lxviii. at sun- 
break over Dunbar is given thus in the 1878 edition, 
ch. ix., p. 559 : “ Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
scattered! Like as the mist vanisheth, so shalt thou drive 
them away! ” This corrects the figure, but, as will be 
seen, omits the second clause of verse 1 (“ Let them also 
that hate Him flee before Him ”), and does not agree 
literally either with the Authorised or Prayer Book 
version. “ Mist ” is excellent, no doubt; but “ smoke ” 
fits more closely to the Hebrew. Where did Green get 
his version ? Carlyle’s Cromwell (Vol. II., pp. 185-6) 
does not give the mist clause at all, and suggests yet 
another and most interesting variant — that in Rous’s 
metre, as below: 

Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all His enemies be ; 

And let all those that do Him hate 
Before His presence flee ! 

which is still in use in the Psalms of David in metre : 
“ according to the version approved by the Church of 
Scotland.” Yet—what were Cromwell’s actual words ? 
—I am, &c., J. J. Poynter. 

Oswestry: Feb. 13, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 19. 

Novelists in search of names for their characters should apply to 
us, for in reply to our request last week for practical styles for 

(1) an ordinarily interesting hero, (2) a beautiful, but not remark¬ 
able, heroine, (3) a parson troubled with religious doubt, (4) a 
typical squire, (5) a whimsical maiden aunt, and (II) an effeminate 
artist, some hundreds of names have been sent in. To decide on the 
best list has been no easy matter ; but the following, we think, has 
most claims to the prize, and a cheque has, therefore, been posted to 
Janet B. N'ewman, 23, St. Paul’s square, York, the author of this 
selection : 

(1) Allan Ncrtbcote. 

(2) No rah Balgarnie. 

(3) The Rev. Stephen Sinclair. 

(4) Roger Grey (of Greylands). 

(.->) Miss Bettine Cretehett (commonly called Aunt Cretchett). 
(•’>) Cyril Willowes. 

The list might be better; but Miss Newman has resisted the 
temptation—which has been too much for most competitors—to 
make it farcical. We intended the names to be such as a serious 
novelist might transfer at once to his story ; but for the most part 
we have received names far more suitable for the comic stage. 

We give a selection of alternative names for each character : 

For the ordinarily interesting hero: Gilbert Joynson, Harold 
Wynne, Henry Vereker, Jack Bennington, Richard Kingsley, 
Vincent Fareboy, Lawrence Baldwyn, Courage Brassbold, Guy 
Rollo, Darall Ryde, Lancelot Riley, Marsh Rentwood, Kenneth 
Ogilvy. 

For the beautiful, bnt not remarkable, heroine : Eunice Leighton, 
Alya Fanshaw, Vera Marsden, Celia Davenport, Marion Beauvisage, 
Constance Cheverton, Sybil Minton, Barbara Meadows, Pamela 
Moore, Ida Melville. Violet Trelawny, Fortuna Blake, Eva 
Carbonell, Clara Dorrien, Lily Lovelace. 

For the parson troubled with religious doubt: Rev. Lawrence 
Beeching, Rev. Thomas Willamere, Rev. Thomas Waverley, Rev. 
Felix Hope, Rev. Didymus Drinkwater, Rev. Mark Faithfull, Rev. 
Michael Farrant, Rev. Peter Nettly, Rev. Dymoke Rehoboth, Rev. 
P-ter Flickers, Rev. Yarion Manypoyntz. Rev. Iltyd Morgan, 
Rev. Theophilns Trimmer, Rev. Waverley Hover. 

For the typical squire : Vernon Malwood, Frank Coverdale, Sir 
Harold Towers, Christopher Longpark, John Bradshaw, Sir Abe 
Jolly, Roger Blackstaffe, Christopher Covertside, Ralph Breeziton, 
Sir Anthony Dashwood, Sir Roger Tod-Harkback. 

For the whimsical maiden aunt: Lydia Primrose, Arabella 
Tyrwhitt, Eliza Dobson, Elfnda Sprott, Penelope Wynter, Suizie 
Ridfrift, Jane Addleshaw, Melithia Twitterdrip, Tabitha Finucane, 
Lavinia Laycett, Felicity Marrinott, Kezia Barnicott, Rebecca Pye. 

For the effeminate artist: Clement Dauber, Lionel Obermann, 
Raymond Arthur Molines, Maurice Daubigny, Babbington Faddell, 
Mahby Mahl, Lucien Mandlen, Adolphus Mankin, Valentine Floss, 
Armelius Maude, Aureolin Greene, Cyril Madderly, Basil Effingham’, 
Percival Fancourt, Oscar le Patourel, Lovel Limpet, AnbieylVane. 
Replies received from: H. S., Manchester; E. B., London; 

J. J. S.-M., Inverness; W. H. D, Norwich; F. M. D., Redhill; 
H. G. H., Whitby ; P. C., Greenock; J. D. H., Kilkenny ; M. E. H., 
Bradford ; M. R,, Barnes ; H. H, R., London ; Miss S., Southbourne ; 

S. W S., Bath ; L. C. J., Edinburgh ; F. W. H., Cardiff ; Miss L., 
Norwich ; F. E. W., London ; H. H., Brentwood ; E. M. L., Sheffield ; 

K. K., Belfast; W. C., London ; M. H., London ; F. J. C., London ; 
E. T. P„ Streatham; Mrs. A. B., London ; G. E. M., London ; 
J. M. L., Stafford; C. T. S., Oxford; W. R„ Leytonstone; R. P., 
Manchester: S. C„ Brighton; M. N. H., London ; H. F., Birken¬ 
head ; G. S. A., Ilford ; G. N. B., Gloucester ; H. T. F., Cambridge ; 
Miss G., Reigate; Mrs. T., Dorchester ; Mrs. K., West Didsbury; 

T. C., Buxted ; Mrs. L., Richmond; N. B., Edgbaston; Mrs. C., 
Loudon; S. M. C., Bristol; C. F. K,, Eccles ; H. M., London ; 
8. R. J., Merthyr Tydvil; E. S„ Ely, M. C., Catford ; A. S., London ; 


M. C. F., Manchester ; D. V., Winchelsea ; H. M. S., London ; S. B. 
Great Malvern ; W. R. I., Oxford ; J. W. P. C., London ; S. G., 
London ; H. C., London ; J. P. K., Cranleigh ; C. L., London ; F. J., 
London ; J. W. F., South Norwood ; L. B., Forest Gate ; W. P , St. 
Alban’s ; J. L. P., London ; A. H. C., Lee ; J. E. C., London ; M. D. 
Gateshead ; C. M., London ; J. A. T., Bristol ; R. S., Headingley ; 
W. T. C., Roundhoy ; F. E. A., Manchester; G. B., Ballybrack; 
C. W. S., Barnstaple; M. B. A„ Manchester ; A. C,, Edinburgh ; 
G. M. R., Bonnybridge ; B. B., Birmingham ; B. R. L., Brighton ; 
R. H. M., Bangor; C. N., Liverpool ; T. M. T., Glasgow ; W r . G., 
Winchester ; W. S. R., Moffat: F. R., Maldon ; E. L. F., London ; 
P. R. W., Tavistock; A. G., Oxford ; E. W„ London : G. B. B.. 
Crouch End ; R. G. W., Richmond, Yorks. ; M. T. P.. Chester; 
J. L. B., Pollockshields : E. ie B. M., London ; G. X. B., Gloucester ; 
M. I. B., London ; U. A. F., London ; J. B. N., York ; I. H. J., 
Highgate ; A. B., Gartcosh ; H. J. W., Tunbridge; J. D. W., 
London ; M. R. W. E., London ; J. B. D. G., Greenwich ; R, S„ 
London ; H. M. B„ Blackheath ; H. W.. London : A. F. T., Hull; 
A. H , London; B. H., London; A. M. M., Machyallett ; C. C., 
Newcastle. 


Competition No. 20. 

Last week’s was perhaps the easiest question which has yet been 
set. This week we go to the opposite extreme. A correspondent 
writes to us to suggest that the Academy Fhould offer a prize for 
the best National Anthem or hymn of joy. The present one is, he 
thinks, as bad as possible. Personally, we do not agree with him as 
to its badness, but that it is out of keeping with modern poetical 
methods is unquestionable. We ask now for new versions, not 
necessarily following at all on the metrical lines of the old one, 
expressing what our competitors consider should be the sentiments 
of an English national anthem. The poem must not exceed 21 lines. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 21. Each answer must be accompaniul by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 228. We 
wish to impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

On Account of Sabah. By E. H. W. 

We have read nineteen chapters of this novel, but must go to 
press before we have finished our perusal. Meanwhile wo 
make haste to say that, as far as we have gone, the novel 
pleases us very much iudeed. It is singularly fresh alike in 
structure and in imagination. It is aglow with good feeling, 
buoyancy, and bright humour; and the author manages the 
Greek Chorus method with unexpected skill. If the remainder 
of the novel is as good as the portion we have been reading, a 
proposal for publication will be reported in next, week's 
Academy. 

The Venture of Huaco the Amanti. By E. A. E. 

From the few pages of this work which we have read, wo 
perceive that E. A. R. is a man of academic learning. We 
refuse, however, to go beyond the few pages. The type¬ 
written part of the work is so close that it is trying to our 
eyes, and the punctuation is abominable. The MS. part is 
only a little better. We are quite willing to take pains with 
all works which are submitted to us on fair terms; but the 
first condition is that we shall be given no trouble in reading. 
We are quite aware that many a type-writer is not skilled 
enough to copy a MS. such as that of E. A. R. That may be 
an explanation from the type-writer to the author with which 
the author is satisfied ; but it is no excuse from the author to 
the Academy Bureau. 
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The Giants of the Ci-oud Mountains. 

By Edith Wynton. 
Miss Wynton has written a booklet for children. We can 
perceive that her intentions are good; but she is not yet able 
to write the English language with anything like precision. 

Glaucus and Ionf,. By E. H. G. 

This is a dramatised version, in blank verse, of The Last 
Bays of Pompeii. We cannot say that the romance is improved 
by E. H. G. He has ease in his medium, and even a certain 
grace ; but often he just fails in the endeavours which promise 
best. For example: 

Some damsel fair hath played the wanton with 
Thy morning freshness; or some gambling frolic 
Hath left thee light of purse—say, is’t so ? 

There are an idea and a latent witticism in these lines; but, 
whilst the idea is suggested, the witticism is still to seek. 
Being a young man, E. H. G. may yet do well. At present 
he does but sketch on blotting-paper with a quill pen. 


To Correspondents. 

“ Southern Scot.”— We are sorry to find that you think we 
have been scant in justice to you ; but please realise that the 
task of the Bureau is very arduous. Your work was almost as 
large as a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Some of the 
pieces in it, we gather from your letter, you did not wish us to 
read. You sent a list indicating the pieces by which you were 
willing to be judged and the order in which we were to 
study them. If we allowed such a method as that to creep 
into the Bureau, we should be hard put to it to deal with one 
book a week. We did not look at your list. We refuse to look 
at any such lists. We have dozens of works awaiting our 
consideration, and cannot allow ourselves to be put to any such 
trouble as you were willing to impose upon us. We are sorry 
that we fell upon pieces which you yourself denounce; but that 
was not our fault. We have no desire to be confronted with 
works which the authors themselves consider unworthy.—We 
trust that others than “ Southern Scot” will take these words 
to heart, 

Lowden M'Cahtney. —Having amended the novel, you 
should, we think, submit it to the editor of a first-class 
magazine. 

S. P. Armstrong. —The work would receive consideration. 

Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, February 16. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Milligan (G.), The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (T. ft T. Clark) 6/0 
Harconrt (Sir W. V.), Lawlessness in the National Church 

(Macmillan.) Net 1/0 

Tiele (C. P.), Elements of the Science of Religion. Part IT. Ontological 

(Blackwood) 7 0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Keppel (Hon. Sir H.\ A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns. Three vols. 

(Macmillan.) Net 30.0 

Isham (N. M.), The Homeric Palace.(The Preston & Rounds Co.) 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Verwoin (Max), General Physiology: an Outline of the Science of Life 

(Macmillan) 16/0 

Thomson (J. A.), The Science of Life.(Blackie) 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Jackson (H.), Edward FitzGerald...(Nutt.) Net /6 

Bowles (F. G.), In the Wake of the Sun.(At the Sign of the Unicom) 

Oman (J. C.), The Stones of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 

(George Bell) 3.6 


Bond (R. W.), Zenobia .(Mathews) 3/6 

Aston W. G.), A History of Japanese Literature.....(Heinemann) 

Snell (F. J.), The Fourteenth Century.(Blackwood) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Fraser (J. F.), Round the World on a Wheel.(Methuen) 6/0 

Cobbett (M.), Bottled Holidays ...(Sands ft Co.) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Briggs (W.) and Bryan (G. H.), The Tutorial Dynamics.(Clive 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Keary (C. F.), A Mariage do Corivenance.(Unwin) 6/0 

Scott (C.), The Wheel of Life..(Greening ft Co ) 6 

Whyte Melville <G. J.), Songs and Verses and The True Cross 

(Ward, Lock 3/6 

Whyte-Melville G. J.), Market Harborough.(Thacker 

Carey (R. N.;, Basil Lyudhurst. (Macmillan) S 6 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Adventures of Philip.(Smith Elder 6,0 

The New Popular Educator, Vol. I.(Cassell) 

Whibley (C.), Suetonius: History of Twelve Ca>sars. Two vols.(Nutt) 

North (T.) t Plutarch’s Lives .v. (Dent) 1/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Englishwoman's Year-Book and Directory, 1809. Edited by Emily 

Janes ...(A. & C. Black) 

Calendar , History, and General Summary °f Regulations of the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art , 1899.(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 1/8 

The Literary Year-Book and Bookman's Directory, 1899 ..(George Allen 3/6 

Banks and Their Customers ..(Wilson) 1/0 

University Correspondence College, Matriculation Directory 

(30, Red Lion-square 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest .(Longmans) V/0 

Announcements. 

Messrs. James Nisbf.t & Co. will publish early in March a 
volume of autobiography by Mr. Felix Moscheles. The book 
will contain recollections of Mendelssohn and of Rossini, 
sketches of well-known political figures like Mazzini, and 
letters and reminiscences of Robert Browning. 

The Life of Danton, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, late Scholar of 
Balliol, which Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. will publish early 
in March, is the first complete study of the great French 
Revolutionary leader. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days the opening 
volumes of two new and important series. The Ecclesiastical 
History of Erayrius is the first volume of “ Byzantine Texts,” 
edited by Prof. Bury and two Belgian scholars, MM. Bidez 
and Parmentier. The second series, “ Oxford Commentaries,” 
of which Dr. Lock, the warden of Keble College and Ireland, 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, is the general editor, opens 
with The Hook of dob, edited by Dr. Gibson, the Vicar of Leeds. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. will publish almost immediately a new 
collection of short stories dealing with West Indian life, by 
Eden Phillpotts. The collection will be called Loup-0arou 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly oommence the publication of 
an edition of those novels of W. M. Thackeray which have 
passed out of copyright. Each book will be in two or three 
small volumes, and will contain an introduction by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn. Each volume will have a photogravure frontispiece. 

Mr. Mauqueen will publish immediately The Daughters of 
Babylon, the new novel by Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. Robert 
Hitchens. The first edition will consist of 20,000 copies. 

The series of letters written by Thomas Carlyle to his sister, 
which have been appearing in an American magazine, will be 
published by Chapman & Hall in volume form immediately. 

IN his Researches into the Oriyin of the Primitive Constellations 
of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians, the first volume of 
which Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce for publication in 
a few days, Mr. Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A , places in a 
connected form the result of the investigations of many years 
respecting the employment of the signs of the Zodiac and of 
the other time-honoured constellation figures of the classical 
world. 
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MESSRS. ME THUEN’S NE W BOOKS. 

BOUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations, 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 10 ,000 miles ami occupied 774 days. The bock is full of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much mutter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price. 

CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “AN IMMORTAL STORY,” 

CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous 


Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. 

' The noble record of a noble achievement."— Spectator. 

‘ More thrilling, more piquant, and more human than any novel." 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

* A noble story, nobly told."— Punch. 


*' Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott ."—Daily Telegraph. 
" Singularly delightful ."—Glasgow Herald. 

“Qui -k with heroism.”— Outlook. 

“ Makes one hold one’s breath."— Times. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vole., royal 6vo, 36s. net. 

"One of the greatest books of the kind issued during the century. Un- I “Of absorbing ami fascinating interest ."—Birmingham Post. 

.surrwssed in geographical and human interest."— Times. “ A wonderful book ."—Daily Telegaph. 

“ Magnificent volumes."— Spectator. | “ As thrilling as instructive ."—Hall Mall Gazette. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 8vo, with 

Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

“ One of the most entertaining books that we have had in our hands for a long time, written with sagacious humour, and full of adventures and anecdotes." 

" Packed with incident and eminently readable."— Critic. Daily Chronicle. 

THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 

By K. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With 4 Sketch Maps and a Phot >gravure Portrait of the Sirdar. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Gd. 

“ A stirring tale."— Outlook. I " Full of interest."— Leeds Mercury. 

A HISTORY of the ART of WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 

Fourteenth Century. By C. W. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy svo, 21s. 

" The be ok is based throughout upon a thorough study of the original sources, and will bean indispensable aid to all students of mediieval history."— Atherueum, 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant Master. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'* Mr. Sargeaunt has produced a history which is indispensable to the Old Westminster, and very interesting to the general reader."— Ma nr Hester Guardian. 


THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 6s. [Oxford Commentariks. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In 0 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. Mi lne.___ 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon Parmentier of Liege and M. Bidez of Gand. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Byzantine Tbxts. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the BI8T0RY of the CREEDS. By A. E. Burns, Examining 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Xhkoi.ogy. 

LYRA INN0CENTIUM. By John Keble. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library op Devotion. 

This edition is edited on the s-ame scale as " The Christian Year." Dr. Lock has corrected the printed text by collating it with the MS. in the Keble College 
Library, and has added an Introduction, and an analysis and explanatory notes to each of the more ditficult poems. 

FICTION. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Barr, Author of “ The Mutable Many.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A mmance of fascinating interest. The charm and interest of the romance are indubitable. It is a bright and healthy tale of love and chivalry, and will take 
its place as one of the most successful of recent productions in the domain of quasi-biotoricttl fiction. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ Lady Baby.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"All the stories are delightful."— Scotsman. 

THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of “ When Charles I. was 

King." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability."— Scotsman. 

“ Donnthia is charming. The story is told with great humour ."—Hall Mall Gazette. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of “ Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


\Feb. 23. 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend Crown 8vo, 6s. [Feb . 2l . 

A romance of Mexican life. 

ROSE A GHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 8vo, 6s. [shortly. 

A romantic stowy of Acadie. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of "Young Blood.” 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


s 


OTHERAS'S PRICE 

of LITERATURE. 


CURRENT 


No. 683. just published for FEBRUARY, 

INCLUDES MANY 


INTERESTING RARITIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

and a Collection of AUSTRALIAN A ; 

Also the Remainder of TALBGY’S WHEELER'S HISTORY 
of INDIA. 

Post free from Hknhy Bother ax k Co.. Booksellers, 

140, Strand. W.C.; and :t7. Piccadilly. W. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN B00K8, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU k CO., *7, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT. LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY. January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be mad** to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwshkk. 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, »»xford. 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich ami Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open {scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1998, there were 89 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill. Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, ami the Colonies. About 
4*» Students will be admitted in SeptemU-r. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian Statu Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


r'l ITY'B hospital.-entranoe 

W SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, IRUU.-StX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Three (£15**, £«*o. and £5o‘ in Science and 
Three i£|no. £.'*0. and £30) in Arts.—Particulars, ami copies of 
Examination Papers, on application to the Devs, Guy’s 
Hospital. I«ondou Bridge. S.E. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House m London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN I)ARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent ou application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XJ EWSp APERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

AM —KING. SELL & RAILToN. Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespeciAlly-built Rotary aud other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding aud covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operutiou. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 1 
tlsing and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London " 


T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC BooKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MSS. should be addressed to the Manager, University Press, 
Limited, Watford, London. 


A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASn RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address. AmWrlcy Home. 
Norfolk Street, Strand. W.C 


B ooks out-of-print supplied. 

— Please state wants. Forster’s Kipling Note-Book. 6d. 
free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One Penny. 
—Holland Co.. Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham.' 


T>ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

J_V SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
want". 25s. each offered :—’* Lyrical Ballads," 1798; *■ New 
Arabian Nights,” 2 volg., 188.'; ’'Memoirs. Richard III.."l9t>2; 
“ Letters of Marque." 1891; '* Plain Tales from the Hills " 18ss ; 
“Departmental Ditties." Lahore. 1\S'J Books Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK¬ 
SHOP. John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


epYPE-WRITINO promptly and accurately 

l done. I0d per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N. W. 


T ype-writing.—A uthor-’ Mas. or cor- 

respondent*. kc.. carefully and quickly Type-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address M. U. H., 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


“THE ACADEMY " 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 20. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
2:P~>) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


G uys hospital.—preliminary 

SCIENTIFIC (M B. Lon.l.l CLASSES :,r.- Ii. 1.1 ibrnuKh- 
out the year. Spivial Instruction is given for the July E.xanii* 
nation. Fee, 16 Guineas. 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 


W H A T 


D’ YE LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issue*! since the advent of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published ; also of any 
curio or object of interest under the canopy of heaven, for she 
prides herself on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ready, willing, and 
liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


"A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS."—Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir H arky Poland. Q.C., says : “He in fact wrote it so that 

she might use it, as he considered the liooks a great find. 

She will have achieved a wonderful success in book finding.” 

If a book existsfor sale in any novk on earth Mis* MILLARD 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in 
this fascinating literary sport Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD. Teddington. Middlesex. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn l*elow £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES. aDd ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OL IMtlAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


f ITER ARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or nny person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
•etter, to D. C. Dalla*. 8 . Fumival Street, London. F..O. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loiruoa; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mjjtchisto. 


An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “ Capt 
Col man relates his experiences of au 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare." 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


London: 

SIMPKIN, MAKSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 
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Colgate’s Demulcent 
IHHk Shaving Stick 


Colgate’s 

Dental Powder, 


To properly cleanse the teeth a 
powder should be used, antacid, anti¬ 
septic, and a non-irritant. 

A powder is necessary in older to 
polish the surface of the teeth so that 
the food particles will not adhere; 
antacid, so that it will neutralise the 
acids formed by fermentation; anti¬ 
septic, to destroy all germs of decay ; 
and a non-irritant, in older that it 
shall not cause inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. 


DEMULCENT I 

Saving Saitfj 




COLGATE'S SHAVING STICKut^ 

neatral and has just the right delicacy of perfume. 
Ab it is never left in a moist mug or dish, it can 
have an excess of demulcent ingredients not possible 
in cake soap. It has also special qualities for soften¬ 
ing the beard. There is real comfort in its use, and 
it Lb pleasantly refreshing in its after-effects. 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK and DENTAL POWDER maybe obtained of all Stores, &c., price Is. each, 



BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 

HEADACHES 


Everyone has a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
peculiar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 

.the sketch on the right is intended to 

give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will he 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollern. In 
bottles 13£d. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 


EMERSON DRUG CO., 
46, Holbom Viaduct, E.C. 




Emerson’s 


Bromo=Seltzer. 
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Carter’s 



PILLS. 


They “ touch ” the "Liver and 
relieve Distress from Dys¬ 
pepsia, Indigestion, and 
Too Hearty Eating. A 
perfect remedy for Dizzi¬ 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and 
Back. They regulate the 
Bowels. Purely Vegetable, 
Sugar Coated.'* Small Pill, 
Small Dose, Small Price— 
Is. l|d. Of all Chemists. 


Carter’s 



Be SURE they are CARTER’S. 





WHITE 
& BLUE 

FRENCH COFFEE. 

Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 


Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


S oxccfonf 


Pure and Fragrant. 


Used on the Tooth-brush 

every morning makes all the difference 
between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good 
teeth and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow 
teeth. It sweetens the breath and gives 
colour to the gums. 

Complete In Toilet Case, 2s. 6d. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & cHKi'HKARD, f^tn«diilc Prinrinn: Works, Chancery Lsn*; Published for the Proprietor by 
PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane. T7.C. 
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TALKS ON THE TEETH. 


Do you recognise how essential good teeth are to the 
health of the whole body ? Every tooth that 
is decayed or inefficient throws extra work on ( - 

the rest, and hastens their decay. Presently k S 

the work of mastication is interfered with, 
and that leads to Indigestion and Dyspepsia, / y 
while the decaying teeth are themselves a / /k f 
source of direct injury to the health. f 

The teeth are not cleaned healthfully V—***‘" - ^ 
and properly by attending merely to the part that you 
can see. Almost anything will keep that right—even plain 
water. It is the spaces between the teeth that gather 
stray pieces of food, which decompose and inevitably lead / 
to toothache and destruction of the teeth by decay. / 


Only one thing in the world properly 
cleanses the spaces between the teeth, and 


that is SOZODONT, the fragrant liquid 
dentifrice. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 


Everyone has a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
peculiar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 

.the sketch on the right is intended to 

give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will be 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollem. In 
bottles 13£d. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 


EMERSON DRUG CO., 
46, Holbom Viaduct, E.C. 


Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer 
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SELECTION FROM 

MR, JOHN LONG’S 

NEW LIST. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 1,760 COPIES EX- 
HAU8TED DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

FRANK REDLAND, 

RECRUIT. 

By Mrs. COULSON KERN AH AN, 

Author of " Trewinnofc of Guy's.” 

In cloth gilt, 6a ]_ 

THIS. DAY FEBRUARY 24) IS PUBLISHED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON AND NEW 
YORK 

J. MACL4REN COBBAN’8 NEW NOVEL. 

PURSUED BY THE LAW. 

Bj the Author of “ The Angel of the Covenant,” Ac. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 

SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

MISS NANSE. 

By the Author of •* Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses,” 
&c. 

In cloth gilt, 3s. Cd.] _ This day. 

NEW NOVEL BY EIBBON BERKLEY. 

OSWALD STEELE. 

In clolh gilt, 8s *\ [ This day. 

•a® The plot turn* on Ritualism, and the heroine 
goesthrouRh extraordinary vicitsitudes both of love 
and marriage, c.f which latter subject we have 
startling expoeitions and strarge theories. 


MINA SANDEMAN’8 NEW NOVEL. 

WICKED ROSAMOND. 

In doth (tilt. 6 b.] 

*.* A complete Catalogue poet free. 

ljondon : JOHN LONG, 6, Ch&ndoa St., Strand. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


-VOIF READY, THE THIRD EDITION Of 

THE DAY OF 

TEMPTATION. 

By WILLIAM LB QUEUX. 

".Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 

by Mr. W. Le Queux, entitled ' The Day of Tempta¬ 
tion.’ Punch. 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 

By CONRAD H. CARRODBR. 


THE SECOND EDITION OP 

THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE ATTACK ON 

THE FARM. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Illustrated by Stakliy L. Wood. 

“ Of conspicuous merit.”— Scoteman. 

“We have read Mr. Arnold's book with pleasure.” 

Public Opinion. 

F. V. WHITE k CO.. 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


SMITH, ELDER & C O.’S LIST. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 

A Study In Artlstle Oevolopmont. 

By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 

First Edition nearly exhausted. Second Edition ready immediately. 

With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

The LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING 

AND 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 

Then f Yvlvmes are vnifrrm with “The Letters if Elizabeth Barrett Browning . 

MAE CHESTER GUARDIAN.— ' We wish it were possible to give an adequate idol of the wealth of 
these letters in wise and beautiful sayings about life, about poetry, and about love. But it is impossible. 
Let us simply say Ream that these volumes are not merely ‘unique,’ nor rntrely interesting, but, tl.at 
tt e world is the richer for being admitted to share in the communion of mo noble minds at the hour of 
their greatest opportunity.” . ...... 

ATHENJEUM.— ' Extremely interesting for the various literary criticisms which the two writers 

interchange about one another’s and other people’s writing.The letters aro full of allusions to, and 

descriptions of, the life, books, and great, thinkers of the day.” . 

LITER A TURE.—" The picture of the closer and closer approach of two impassioned and enthusiastic 
natures, as spiritual and intellectual sympathy gradually transforms itself into love, is one cf undeniable, 
and, especially on the woman’s side, 01 remarKahle beaut*.” . 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— ' An a most priceless addition to the literature of the world. It is safe 
to sav that every lover of the Brownings who reads tl ese volumes-as what lover of them will not?—will 
rise from them with a warmer admiration than ever for the genius and character of these two strangely 
attractive persons.” __ 


OUR PRAYER BOOKl 

CONFORMITY and CONSCIENCE. 

By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERT8, M.A., Canon Evidentiary of Canterbury, 

Author of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Beligion,” &c. 


Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

“ Written in a very liberal spirit, and there ie a (treat deal which is good and helpful and devotional, 
as well as explanatory.”- Church Family Newspaper. „ 

“ We are impressed by the serious, simple, and intelligent manner in which Canon Roberts has handed 
his important themes. His hook is quite one for the [111.PS.' Queen. 


THE WAR in CUBA: the Experiences of an English¬ 
man wiih the United States Army. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS. M.A. With 4 Maps and a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. . ....... . 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —” A most vivid and entertaining description, giving us a far better idea of 
what the war was really like to the men who took part in it than all the possible statistics &x.d military 
treatises.” 

THE CRUISE of the “CACHALOT”: Round the 

World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illustrations .and a 
Chart. Large post 8vo, 8s. 0d. The Volume includes a Letter to ihe Author from Rudyard Kipling. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

TIMES Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he bundles it with the pen of a master.......* The 

Cruise of the Cachalot ’ is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who can 
appreciate a masterly representation of its wonder and its mjBtery, its terrors and its trials, Us humours 
and its tragedies.” _. 


TWO POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. By Katharine Tynan, 

Author of “ Tim Way of a Maid,” “ Oh, what a Plague is Love! ” “ The Handsome Brandons,” Ac. 

ATHsALfiUJtf.—‘^Mi.e Tynan has a gift of drawing charming girls. . .. The heroine of her latest 
book rightly takes the name of * The Dear Irish Girl,’ for she is as lovable as she is natural, and as worthy 
as Bhe is fresh and sweet.” 

THE PRIDE of LIFE. By Sir William Magnay, Bart., 

Author of “The Fall of a 8tar.” . „ . . , „ . ... 

WORLD.—" A book which possesses most of the best qualities of fiction, including the excellent girt 
°* ^IdaFLy CHRONICLE.— * An interesting story, told with a good deal of spirit.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

for MAROH. PRICE ONE SHIU.INQ. Cont.ntai- 


THE ETOHINGBAM LETTERS. XLV.-L1I. 
(Concusion.i Bv Mrs. Kra.it Mutuxd and 
Sir Fskdskick Pollock, Burt. 

NORTH NORFOLK FISH AND FOWL. By 
C. J. Corkibb. 

A SELF-MADE MAN. By Stephrh Crake. 

A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. By J. B. 
Atlat. 

THE SENSE OF HUMOUR IN MEN. By Miss 
Edits Slates and Miss Frahcks H. Fbrsh- 

FIBLD. 


London; SMITH, ELDER 


A WEEKLY MIRACLE. By Rogzb E. Far. 
SEA-SAUCE. By Lient. Stcait D. Goanoir, 
R.N. 

A MISSIONARY OF THE FAB WEST. By 
Albxaxdsk Irxes Shard. 

AN ACTRESS’S TREASURES. By Miss Alts 
Ballard. 

THE HYE-WAYS OF JOURNALISM. By Michael 

MacDohagh. 

1 LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. XI.-XV. By 
8. R. Cuockrtt. 


$ CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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FROM OLIPHANT’8 LIST. 


MESSRS. JARROLD Sc SONS’ 


■ACHILLA!) ft CO.'SNEV BOOKS 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 

Price Is. 6d. each; cloth pilt, 2s. 6d.; 

8cven vols. in case, 10s. Od. 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 

ADAM SMITH, 

Author of “ The Wealth of Watt on*.'' 

By HECTOR C. MAOFHERSON. 

BY TI1B SA MB AUTHOR. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“ One of the best l*>oks on Carlyle yet written.” 

Library World. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 

A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful norics." 

Bookman. 

JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith Leask. 

"One of the finest and most convincing passages that have 
recently appeared in the field of British biography. 

.If online Louder, 

•‘THE BLACKWOOD” GROUP. By Sir 

GEORGE DOUGLAS. 

“Sir George Douglas, in addition to summarising their bio¬ 
graphies. criticise? their work, with excellent and well-weighed 
appreciation."— Litemry World. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Salnts- 

BURY. 

*• Mr. Saintsbury’s miniature is a gem of its kind." 

Pall Mall Gatetic. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 

GARET MO YES BLACK. 

“Certainly oue of the moat charming biographies we have 
ever come across.’'— Outlook. __ 


LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 

Short Studies of Great, Authors in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Rutkln. 

Carlyl*. 

Emenon. 

Lowell. 

Qisrge SHot. 
Robert Browning. 
Mrs. Browning. 
Matthew Arnold. 
Horboit Spencer. 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

" Lovers of literature will 
appreciate the sympathetic 
charm an<l eontiuuul interest 
which pervade this delightful 
volume. It is impossible to 
withhold our tribute of praise 
for a bonk that will fascinate 
all readers of Emerson, Carlyle, 
Lowell. George Eliot, Mrs. 
Browning. Robert Browning, 
Arnold, Spencer, and Ruskin.” 

Schoolmaster. 


SIXPENNY EDITION 

OF 

ANNIC a. SWAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 

THE GATES OF EDEN. 

By ANNIB B. SWAN. 

Also in clotb, price 1 b. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S 

FAVOURITE NOVELS 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back and Bide, 
prioe 3s. 6d. each. 

SHEILA. 

THE OATE8 OP EDEN. With Portrait. 
THE GUINEA STAMP. 

BRIAR AND PALM. 

MAITLAND OP LAURIESTON. 

ST. VEDA’S. 

A LOST IDEAL. 

WHO SHALL SERVE T 


THK NEWEST KOOK ON JERUSALEM. 

JERUSALEM the HOLY. A Brief 

History of Ancient Jerusalem; with an Account of the 
Modern City and its Conditions. Political, Religious, and 
Social. By KDWIN SHERMAN WALLACE. With 
15 Illustrations from Photographs and 4 Maps. Square 
8Y0. 7 k. ild. _ 

DR. WHYTE’S “APPRECIATIONS.” 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE: an Appreela- 

tion. With some of the best passages of the Physician’s 
Writings. Selected and Arranged by ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, I>.D. Art linen, gilt top,2s. 

FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 

an Appreciation. With some Characteristic Passages of his 
Mystical and Spiritual Autobiography. Collected aud 
Arraugcd by ALEXANDER WHITE, D.D. Art linen, 
gilt top, ‘ 2 i. 

SANTA TERESA: an Appreciation. 

With some of the best postage* of the Saint's Writings, 
gclect'-d. Adapted, auu Arranged by ALEXANDER 
WI1YTE, D I). Second Edition. 2s. 

JACOB BEHMEN: an Appreciation. 

By ALEXANDER \N HYTE, D.D. Paper covers. Is. 3d. ; 
cloth, 2t ; leather, ‘ 2 s. 1 * 1 . 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square. E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


BY THK NEW BOSNIAN AUTHOR. 

Ord«r It To-Day. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6e. 

gELAM. By Milena Mrazovic. 

“ Selam" consists of a series of sketches of Bosnian life 
and manners. In these days of rapid and easy communica¬ 
tion lietween all quarters of the globe, it i9a remarkable fact 
that the provinces of Bosnia and Hcrzegovitiis, lying as they 
do almost within touch of the most cultured anil refined 
centres of European civilisation, should retain all their 
pristine simplicity of character, and to all interns and pur- 
)>oses l*e absolutely unaffected by the countries which lie so 
near at hand. Tin- main charmterisi ic ot the Bosnian people 
is the strong imaginative power and noetic verve of their 
Eastern temperament, anu this, united with their remark¬ 
able mode of life, gives magnificent opportunities for the 
exercise of the art of the story-teller—opi*ortunities which 
have not bv any means been lost by the author of ’* Sebum" 
The translator of the book is Mrs. Waugh, who so success¬ 
fully did the Euglish version of JAkai's ” Greeu Book.” 


READY SHORTLY. 

JOEATS NEW BOMANGE. 

Crown 8 yo, art linen, gilt, 6a. 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 

*■ By MAURUB JOKAI. 

The plot of this, the latest of the great Hungarian 
Romancer’s works to be translated Into Euglish. may be said 
to l>e in a large degree founded on one ot the many mys¬ 
terious rumours as to the fate of the Princess Mari. 
Charlotte Canet. daughter of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI. Round the personality of this youthful 
Princess there hangs a charm as nameless as the Castle in 
which she passes her veiled and secluded life; while the 
more active members of the dramatis pereomr are dis¬ 
tinguished by that virile force of character which marks so 
many of Maurus Jokai’s creations. 


READY SHORTLY . 

BY A RISING AUSTRALIAN AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 b. 6d. 

THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS 

t By MARGARET PARKER, Author of “To 

Him Who Waits,” Ac. 

Miss Parker has already attained considerable reputa¬ 
tion in Australia, and it is hoped that her reception 
in Euglanci marlie as favourable as in the colonies. We 
may mention that the Rev. C. E. Irwin, writing in the 
“Leisure Hour.’’ speaks of Miss Parker as follows:— 
** Margaret Parker, author of * Ida Cameron ’ and ‘ To Him 
Who Waits.’ lias made an excellent beginning in these 
stories of domestic life in Australia." 


READY SHORTLY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POOR HUMAN 
NATURE.” 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, fle. 

A STOLEN IDEA. 

By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of ' 
Homan Nature,” “Cornish Diamonds,” &c. 


Poor 


THK RACONTEUR SERIES.-No. . 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Se. 0d. 

THOMAS MOORE ANECDOTES. 

* Being Selections from the Journal of Thomas 
Moore. Edited, with Notes, by WILMOT HARRI¬ 
SON, Author of “ Memorable London Houses,” Ac. 
With Special Introduction by Dr. RICHARD GAR¬ 
NETT, and a Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas Moore. 

LITER A TURB.—** Gives a delightful picture of the man 
and his social charm—A storehouse of good tilings." 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE: 

An Historical and Literary Survey. By Dr. 
EMIL REICH, Author of “ History of Civilisa¬ 
tion” Jtc., &o. 

DAILY OHROMCLE.—" A work of no «mall merit and 
ability....It certainly does supply a long-felt want." 

London: JARROLD & SONS, 

10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


A Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 

By Admiral of the Fleet 

The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With numerous Illustrations by the late 
Sir OSWALD BRIERLY.MarinePaintertoher Majesty 
In 3 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s. net. 

Time#.—" Hr* a tieculiar interest as a contemporary picture 
of life in the Navy from 18*22 to 18711." 

Morning Post.—’' A mine of incident and interesting adven- 
tnre." 

Daily Telegraidi .—** As wholesome as th© trade wind, as 
breezy as the sea at sunrise, as manly, genial, and cheering as 
anything ever put into print.” ___ 

NEW BOOK BY 1ISS MARY KINGSLEY. 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Pall Mall Gaiette..—'" Miss Kingsley accomplishes a grand 
oluect in her latest work, which outrivals ’Tiav-.-ls in West 
Africa.’ By means of a lirigh*. common sense t> yle and plenty 
of good anecdotes she ensnares the unwary reader into a pro¬ 
found study of West Africa and the reasons why we are there, 

and how Empire-builders ought to use their knowledge_Both 

prt' t and iKifier are delightful, but the work iteelf is worthy of 
vellum." 


THIRD THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH AND HER 

GERMAN GARDEN. 

Extra crown 8vo. As. 

Aca<Umy.—“ A charming book." 

T imc*.—“A very bright little liook." 

Speaker.-^ “Entirely delightful."_ 

MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of 
** Youug Denys," M In the Lion’s Mouth,” Ac. 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAM BERS. Author of " The King in Yellow." Ac. 

Daily New*.— " A very striking romance ot love and war. 

Reproduces the very atmosnhere of war.” 

Speaker.—" A stirring ana excellent story." 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

8. R. LYSAGHT. Author of “ The Marplot" 

_ I Ready on Tuesday. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
HISTORY.—Vol. IX. 

BIRDS. By A. H. Evans, M A. 

_With numerous Illustrations by G. E. Lodok. Svo, 17s. net. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH.-Prioe is.—C ontents. 

1. Valda HAnem (the Romance of a Turkish Harimk 
Chapters IV.-VI —2. United Irishmen in the British Fleet. By 
H. W. Wilson—3. A Ride m South Morocco. By F. W. Wynn— 
4 France and Newfoundland—5. A Strange Experiment, and 
What Came of IL (Conclusion.)-6. Native Rule In British 
Went Africa. By Hesketh Bell (late Assistant-Treasurer on the 
(.old Coast—7. Sir Salar Jung's Visit to Europe. By Colonel 
Trevor, C.S.I. __ _ 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price Is.—The MARCH NUMBER contains: 

1. The Game and the Caudle. By Khoia Broughton. Chaps. 
VIL-IX.—2. steinkirk.—3. For a Consideration..4. In and Out 
of a London Square—5. An American S.hoolgirl In England; or. 
Mies Juliet B. Brinker, of Detroit—(i. Sheridan's Sons—7. A 
Pious Deception—8. From an Eastern Window—9. Mademoiselle 
de Lcspinasse-IG. Young April. By Egerton Cm tie. Chaps. 
XXI XXV. 


THE ARGOSY. 

Price It.—The MARCH NUMBER contains: 

1. The Tower Gardens. Chaps. IX.-XL—2. "In the Begin¬ 
ning." (Concluded.)—3. Among the Brigauds. By A. Berest ord 
—4. Old Age. By C E. Mectkerke—5. A Legend of Kenilworth 
Castle—fl. The Ways and Waters of Kissingeu. Bv Charles W. 
Wood. F.RU.8-7. Dead Hea Fruit. Chaps. VIII.-XII. By 
Lady Margaret Majeudie—8. A Mother upon the Throne: a 
Sketch from the Life of the Empress Maria Theresa— 9. His 
KouFs Affinity. _ _ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price la 41. Annual Subscription, post-free, Ifls. 

The MARCH NUMBER coLtains- 
BRITISH EXPERIENCE in the GOVERNMENT of 
COLONIES By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

THE CAPTURE of MANILA.—I. Crossing the Pacific and 
Landing near Manila By Francis V.Greene. Major-General, 
U.S.V. 

GENERAL SHERMAN’S TOUR of EUROPE. In Spain, 
Italy, Egypt, and Turkey. Extracts from the Diary ot Geo. 
W. T. Sherman. 

THE SINKING of the “MERRIMAC." Port IV. Prison 
Life in Santiago aud Observations of the Siege. By Rich¬ 
mond Pearson llot>s<ui, Naval Constructor, U.8.N. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


8T. NIOHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual .Subscription, post free. 12a 
The MARCH NUMBER contains: 

IN the TOY-COUNTRY. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
DOROTHEA PUTS the ROOM in ORDER. By Julia D. 

Cowles. 

APPRENTICES of the UNITED STATES NAVY. By 

Joseph C. Groff. 

And numerous other Stories for the Yoemg. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The issue of the Academy for March 11 will contain 
a Supplement setting forth the new books that will dis¬ 
tinguish the Spring publishing season. 


book is selling enormously and its admirers comprise 
almost everyone. Admiral Dewey, for example, is par¬ 
ticularly delighted, especially with the article—“Cousin 
George ”—in which Dooley claims him as a relative : 
“ Sure Dewey an’ Dooley, it’s all the same.” 


A dramatic library, “ the property of a gentleman,” 
was sold by Messrs. Christie this week. Many of the 
books were unique in character and fairly good prices were 
realised. The library was Sir Henry Irving’s. 


Ik a short time England (if she follow the lead of 
America) will be laughing over the opinions of Mr. Dooley; 
for the book enshrining this entertaining character, Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and in War, is promised by two publishers, 
the author having neglected to procure English copyright. 
The scheme of the work is simple. Mr. Dooley is an Irish- 
American saloon keeper in Chicago, with opinions on 
public affairs, and these he delivers to his friends in an 
exquisite brogue and a wealth of comic and vivid metaphor 
which even Mulvaney might envy. Much of Dooley’s 
political satire may miss fire here, but his humour should 
cany the book far. 


The author of the Dooley papers, which appeared and 
are still appearing weekly in the Chicago Journal, is Mr. 



MR. DUNNE, THE AUTHOR OF “MR DOOLEY.” 


Finley Peter Dunne, the editor of that organ. Mr. Dunne, 
whose portrait we reproduce, is himself an Irish-American. 
He is about thirty years of age, and Mr. Dooley 
represents his real entry into authorship. In America the 


Here is a passage from Mr. Dooley’s dissertation on 
colonisation, written since the publication of the book. 
This is what he pictures America saying to the Philippines : 

“ ‘ Naygurs,’ we say, ‘ poor, dissolute, uncovered 
wretches,’ says we, ‘ whin th’ crool hand iv Spain forged 
man’oles f’r ye’er limbs, as Hogan says, who was it 
crossed th’ say an’ sthruck off th’ come-alongs ? We did, 
by dad, we did. An’ now, ye mis’rable, childish-minded 
apes, we propose f'r to larn ye th’ uses iv liberty. In ivry 
city in this unfair land we will erect schoolhouses an’ 
packin’ houses an’ houses iv correction, an’ we'll larn ye 
our language, because ’tis aisier to larn ye ours than to 
larn oursilves yours, an’ we’ll give ye clothes if ye pay fir 
thim, an’ if ye don’t ye cau go without, an’ whin ye’er 
hungry ye can go to th’ morgue —we mane th’ resth’rant 
—an’ ate a good square meal iv ar’rmy beef. . . . We 
can’t give ye anny votes because we haven’t more thin 
enough to go round now, but we’ll threat ye th’ way a 
father shud threat his childher if we have to break ivry 
bone in ye’er bodies. So come.to our ar’rrns,’ says we.” 


Details of the Daily Telegraph's scheme for issuing 
“ the one hundred best novels ” are still wanting. A con¬ 
temporary, however, states—with a prescience not shared 
by those in authority in Peterborough Court—that the 
list will include many copyright novels, among them: 
Diana of the Crossways, Mr. Kipling’s Soldiers Three, and 
Mr. Hall Caine’s The Christian. It may be so, but, as we 
stated last week, nothing is settled. 


We understand that a West End manager has acquired 
a new play by the author of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs has written a play in collaboration 
with Mr. Charles Rock, and it will be produced at the 
benefit performance for Miss Sarah Thome. 


As illustrating the activity of the promoters of publica¬ 
tions from newspaper offices, we may mention that Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers were asked to submit their Uncy- 
clopziia to this method of publication. They refused. 


Mr. Clement Shorter will contribute to the April 
number of the Contemporary Review a paper on “Illus¬ 
trated Journalism: Its Past and Its Future.” 
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In the March number of the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. 
Quiller Couch draws down the blind of his Cornish window 
and says good-bye to the readers of his monthly causerie. 
“I can happily resign it,” he adds, “to one of whom I 
can only say that, had I been asked to nominate a suc¬ 
cessor, I should have hesitated to choose him solely from 
fear of seeking too high a compliment. If, as I hope, these 
pages have been pretty steadily hostile to cant and pre¬ 
tentiousness, if they have tried to preach sanity and 
moderation in judgment, and in action the more liberal 
virtues, why, then they owe a part of this to his writings, 
and, as I need to learn more of these things, I cheerfully 
step down and, sitting with you, enrol myself among his 
pupils.” The successor in question is Mr. Henley, who 
will in the course of a month or so begin regular articles 
under the title of “ Ex Libris.” 

Another instance of the enterprise now being displayed 
by the Pall Mall Magazine is the mission to America to 
study the native stage which it has persuaded Mr. William 
Archer to undertake. Mr. Archer’s articles will be printed 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. He sails to morrow (Saturday). 

The question of erecting statues of Chaucer and Milton 
in the Strand, in connexion with the widening plan, has 
again come before the London County Council, and the 
matter has been referred, in a favourable spirit, to the 
General Purposes and Improvement Committees. The 
project needs no commendation. And since London wants 
more, and better, statues, we should like to ask whether 
a memorial to John Stow has yet been proposed. No man 
loved London more, and such a statue would coincide 
with, and strengthen, the growing cult of London’s history 
and weal. 

Hazlitt’s works are a mine of ideas for the young 
literary journalist, and his style—which was one of those 
“aped” by Stevenson—is as clear and nervous as any 
prose we have. Perhaps the neglect into which he has 
fallen with the public is due to the want of good and 
accessible editions of his more popular writings. If so, 
the scheme now on foot at Maidstone, Hazlitt’s birthplace, 
to form a “ Hazlitt Society ” may be welcomed as a 
reaction. At the same time, one is a little astonished to 
find that in a comparatively small rural town there is this 
sudden appreciation of Hazlitt’s cold but agile mind. A 
prophet has perhaps only to be sufficiently neglected abroad 
to be taken back and honoured in his own country; but if 
Hazlitt could still wield the pen, the event might inspire 
him to add a personal note to his reflections on “Londoners 
and Country People.” 

Mr. Henry Norman, after several years’ connexion 
with the Daily Chronicle, as special correspondent and 
assistant editor, is leaving, in order to have more time for 
private literary work, and a little over for his farm. Mr. 
Norman has long promised a book on “ The Near East ” ; 
his Far Fast, though out of print, is constantly asked for, 
and his Ileal Japan awaits new chapters that will bring it 
to date. Mr. Norman has, therefore, immediate work to 
occupy him for some months. He leaves with the 
handsomest acknowledgments of his services to the paper 
from the proprietors of the Chronicle. 


The readers of the Chronicle having gained their point 
with regard to the “ Golden Treasury ” edition of Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s Omar Khayyam , a correspondent has now written 
to ask for a cheap Plato. Several of the Dialogues are 
already to be had in the “ Golden Treasury,” but nothing 
will satisfy this gentleman but Jowett complete. He is 
willing to pay seven-and-sixpence a volume. The matter 
rests with the Oxford University Press. 


We have received, in the Collection d’Auteurs Etrangers, 
published by the Sociote du Mercure de France, La 
Machine a Explorer le Tempi, par H. G. Wells, translated 
by Henry-D. Davray. In his preface M. Davray suggests 
Jules Verne, Poe, and Villiers de l’lsle-Adam as Mr. 
Wells’s literary parents. 


We give this week a portrait of E. L. Voynich, the 
author of The Gadfly. Mrs. Ethel Lillian Voynich, to give 


MRS. E. L. VOYNICH. 



this lady her full name, was a Miss Boole. She married 
a Polish gentleman a few years ago. The Gadfly was her 
first published story. 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., whom Mr. Punch always 
represents as a disabled mariner, and whom most people 
know only as a lively and vigilant Parliamentary critic of 
naval estimates and maritime affairs, now figures as the 
M.C. who introduces the British reader to a translation of 
Edmond About’s Trente et Quarante. The translator is 
Lord Newton, and the publisher is Mr. Arnold. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles commends the work of his fellow M.P. 
We find in his remarks this passage, which may or may 
not have party signification: “ This latter literature 
[light literature], like the grass of the field, is for all; 
that other and heavier literature, like the orchid, never 
was, nor is, nor can be, but for the few; and he is more 
blessed who makes two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before than he who makes two orchids so to do.” 
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ApRoros of the Browning Letters, which are reviewed 
elsewhere in our columns this week, a correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette has hit upon an interesting parallel 
between a passage in Mr. Browning’s first love letter to 
his wife (January 10, 1848) and two stanzas of his 
exquisite poem, “ By the Fireside,” written much later : 


You were too unwell, and 
now it is years ago, and I feel 
as at some untoward passage 
in my travels, as if I had 
been close, so close, to some 
world’s-wonder in chapel or 
crypt, only a screen to push 
and I might have entered, 
but there was some slight, so 
it seems, slight and just suffi¬ 
cient bar to admission, and the 
half-opened door shut, and I 
went home my thousands of 
miles and the sight was never 
to be. 


Had she willed it, still had 
stood the screen, 

So slight, so sure ’twixt my 
love and her. 

I could fix her face with a 
guard between. 

And find her soul as when 
friends confer— 

Friends, lovers that might 
have been. 

And, again, a few lines 

below: 

A moment after and hands 
unseen 

Were hanging the night 
around us fast, 

But we knew that a bar was 
broken between 
Life and life, we were mixed 
at last, 

In spite of the mortal screen. 


Order, and a Patent of Nobility. The Badge will have a 
Hole in it, whereby it may be attached by a String to any 
Collar the Companion may see fit to procure. And as for 
the Patent, he may preserve that beside his Ink-horn and 
Quill, to assure him that he is indeed not as other Men. 
The Word hath gone forth.” 

Nietzsche, after a long period of inaccessibility in this 
country, is being brought to our very doors. Mr. Unwin 
has undertaken to complete the English edition of his 
works begun by the firm of Henry & Co. some two years 
ago. The Genealogy of Morals , in Dr. Hausmann’s trans¬ 
lation, is promised next month, and there will also be the 
Poems in Mr. John Gray’s version. After will come Thus 
Spake Zarathustra and th & Anti-Christ. Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra is also promised by the publishers of The Eagle and 
the Serpent in a rival translation. 


The West End Review has this week passed from monthly 
to weekly existence, and must henceforth be numbered 
among the regular sixpenny illustrated papers. The move 
is a bold one, and we wish the venture success—the 
more heartily because the first weekly number is an 
enterprising one. Its supplement, four coloured designs of 
the Seasons, by Mr. Lewis Baumer, will be welcomed for 
decorative purposes. 


Mr. Waekley chose a distressingly timely subject for 
his essay in the Chronicle last Saturday, when he wrote of 
“ Books for Influenza.” Most people have influenza now, 
and all would read if they could. Mr. Walkley tried 
Borrow, Balzac, Peacock, Bagehot, Cassanova, Dickens, 
and Miss Austen. All were in vain. He then tried Mr. 
Birrell and was healed, or, at any rate, refreshed; which 
lends point to our remark last week that there is nothing 
for the sick room like “ birrelling.” 


The fund started last year by friends and admirers of 
Miss Yonge, for the establishment of a “ Charlotte Yonge 
Scholarship,” at the Winchester High School, is progress¬ 
ing well. £6,000 are required, and already £1,200 have 
been received. The Hon. Treasurer, who will be glad to 
receive further sums, is the Rev. J. H. Merriott, Dormy 
Cottage, Winchester. 


Asother freak (or prodigy) magazine reaches us from 
America. This is The Kiote, a “ New Venture by a New 
Folk in a New Field, being a Literary Monthly dedicated 
to the Prairie Yelper.” Such a dedication seems un¬ 
necessary, but The Kiote lies before us, and its two 
managers are Schuyler W. Miller and Harry G. Shedd, 
and it has been entered as second-class matter in the post 
office at Lincoln, Nebraska, and was “ done into print ” 
at the Ivy Press in the same city. We quote from one of 
the “ Yelps ” at the end: “ If in the days to come any 
man should remit unto our Business Managers the Coin 
that will bring him our cheering words for a second year, 
we shall decree that man (or that woman) a Companion of 
the Terrestrial Order of the Double Kiote. And all this 
m acknowledgment of his loyalty and endurance and his 
Coin, Moreover we shall send unto him the Badge of the 


We have received from the British Patents Company in 
Glasgow a device . for resting the eyes of writers and 
readers. It consists of a card on which are printed four 
rows of variegated bright coloured discs. When the eyes 
are fatigued, the contemplation of these discs refreshes 
them. 


The writer of the article on “ Toplady as Literature,” 
which we published on February 4, writes : “ I see that 
the Catholic Herald, as well as your correspondent E. S. N., 
controverts my statement that the Roman Church ‘ even 
discards the “ Lead, Kindly Light,” of its own great son.’ 
The former declares of its own knowledge that ‘ the hymn 
is taught in Catholic schools, practised in Catholic colleges, 
and sung in Catholic churches,’ while your own corre¬ 
spondent sends you one of the Catholic Truth Society s 
leaflets containing the hymn. I cannot, of course, call in 
question this expert evidence ; but I, too, may fairly claim 
to be an expert in this matter. A member of a Roman 
Catholic family, all of whose relations and many of whose 
friends belong to that Church, and with many years’ 
experience of my own of its hymns, I may be permitted 
to say that I have never seen ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ in 
a Catholic hymn-book, and never heard it sung in a 
Catholic church. Neither have any of the relations and 
friends I have consulted ever seen or heard it in these 
connexions. The choirmaster in a Catholic church in 
London from whom I have made inquiries is in the same 
position. The explanation probably is that Catholics have 
begun to use the hymn only of recent years, and here 
and there—certainly I am satisfied that its use is by no 
means general, or even frequent,—and in any case this in¬ 
cident is one more indication of the variableness of exper 
evidence.” 
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There is a bookseller in Cannon-alley, close by St. 
Paul’s, -whose methods recall the grand old days when 
booksellers were partisans and doctrinaires. Attached to 
his shelves of books, ranged against a brick wall, are 
written statements of the bookseller’s views on questions of 
politics and morality. Thus to one mass of harmless 
miscellaneous literature is pinned the declaration: “I 
like a burglar and a Roman Catholic better than a High 
Churchman who takes pay for one thing and does 
another.” The result is a crowd, and, no doubt, purchases. 


Bibliographical. 

I see Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce Mr. Beavan’s 
James and Horace Smith for an early date in March. 
There seems to be an impression that those two worthies 
have already been “ biographed.” Not so. Horace 
wrote a slight sketch of his brother by way of preface 
to a selection from James’s Comic Miscellanies, but that is 
all. Of the two brothers the world at present knows little 
—save that they were joint authors of the Rejected 
Addresses, and that while James was “ great ” at humorous 
trifles in verse, Horace was “ immense ” at novels which 
nobody nowadays ever reads. They were an interesting 
pair, and in writing their Lives Mr. Beavan has had, I 
am told, the advantage of drawing upon a diary left by 
their highly respectable father, Mr. Robert Smith—a 
public official who had a pretty wit of his own, which 
he evidently transmitted to his sons. Horace, for a 
time, looked after the business interests of Shelley, and 
that in itself would have been sufficient to give to him, 
and retain for him, a place in literary history. 

James Smith’s jeux d'esprit, whether written or spoken, 
are in all the collections. The Rejected Addresses, too, have 
been reprinted of late years in shilling volumes, within 
the reach of almost everybody. I think it might pay some¬ 
one to collect James Smith’s “ epigrams,” and so forth— 
the more especially if the same volume sheltered the Horace 
in London of both brothers. This last-named is, as many 
people know, a free adaptation of the first and second 
books of Horace’s Odes to the needs and tastes of 
Londoners in the second decade of this century. It cannot 
be said that Horace in London is a work of finished art, but 
it has some engaging qualities, and it is just possible that 
a reprint of it (with James Smith’s collected comicalities) 
might do more than pay expenses. It would certainly be 
welcome to the literary student who may be forming a 
library. 

Somebody has written a play on the subjoct of Nell 
Gwyn, which somebody else has undertaken to produce 
before long; and in that connexion the theatrical gossiper 
of the Daily News, referring to the late Mr. Peter Cun¬ 
ningham’s Story of Nell Gwyn, remarks that that work 
must now bo tolerably scarce. And scarce in its original 
form it very probably is. But, rather more than six years 
ago, it occurred to Mr. H. B. Wheatley to prepare, and 
to Mr. W. W. Gibbings to publish, a new edition of 
Cunningham’s book, with numerous annotations (hitherto 
unprinted) by the author, with a memoir of Cunningham 


himself, and with an introduction into which Mr. Wheatley 
compressed all the new matter about Nell which had come 
to light since the original issue of the Story. This edition, 
I take it, is still extant, and may be recommended to the 
discerning public. It tells them all about Nell which it 
is meet to know. 


Dr. Garnett’s career as a man of letters appears to have 
begun just forty years ago, and, characteristically, with 
a little book of original verse— Primula : this was imme¬ 
diately followed by another volume of original rhyme — 
Jo in Egypt, and Other Poems. Dr. Garnett has, indeed, 
been faithful to the muse. He gave us in succession 
Poems from the German (1862), Ldylls and Epigrams (1869), 
Lphigenia in Delphi, & c. (1891), Poems (1893), and trans¬ 
lated sonnets by Dante, Petrarch, Camoens (1896). It is 
not, I find, at all generally known that Dr. Garnett is 
the second Richard Garnett who has “ kept the books ” at 
the British Museum. The first (who, to be accurate, was 
“Assistant Keeper”) was the father of the second, by 
whom the Philological Essays of the elder Garnett were 
edited, with a memoir, in 1859. 

The new edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell, in which both 
text and annotation will be brought quite down to date, 
will be an appropriate celebration of the tercentenary. 
Since the work went out of copyright there have been 
several reprints of it. Routledge's brought out one in three 
volumes, and Ward & Lock another in one volume—both 
in 1888. Four years later came a reprint in the “ Minerva 
Library.” The date of the first publication was 1845; ip 
1846 the book was re-issued with additions. Then came 
editions in 1850 and 1866. Since Carlyle wrote, the 
memoirs of Cromwell have been numerous and from many 
points of view. It may be that Mr. Gardiner is destined 
to give us the definitive biography; meanwhile, we are 
soon to have a treatise on Cromwell as a Soldier only. 

Do people still read the works of F. E. Smedley ? I 
suppose they do, or a new edition of them would not be 
announced to appear. Prank Fairlegh and Lewis Arundel, 
I note, were reprinted so recently as 1892. Smedley was 
fortunate, inasmuch as Cruikshank (in 1878) illustrated 
his Frank Fairlegh, and “ Phiz ” illustrated his Lewis 
Arundel and Harry Coverdale (1852 and 1854). He wrote 
a fourth story, The Fortunes of the Colville Family, which 
seems not to have been reprinted since 1867. His Gathered 
Leaves were edited by Edmund Yates in 1865. 

The new book promised by Mr. Richard Whiteing—a 
novel, apparently—is sure to arouse interest. Mr. White¬ 
ing has published, in book form, comparatively little. His 
best-known work, The Lsland: or an Adventure of a Person 
of Quality, was reprinted about ten years ago. Another 
story, The Democracy, was sent forth in 1876 under the 
pseudonym of “ Whyte Thome.” Mr. Sprouts: his 
Opinions, dates as far back as 1867. Mr. Whiteing made, 
in 1870, some additions to a book on Wonderful Escapes — 
and that, I think, is all. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, who is going, it is said, to print 
his Recollections, has already put on record his life Ln 
Bohemia with George du Maurier-, and a pleasant little 
volume that was. Otherwise literature knows him only as 
the translator of Letters of Felix Mendelssohn rather more 
than a decade ago. The Bookworm. 
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The Browning Letters. 

The letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co. 21s.) 


Many good gifts have come to English literature from the 
two Brownings, husband and wife, besides those poems 
which are their greatest. The gift of one’s poems is the 
gift of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this unique 
pair now given themselves by what we can but call the 
gracious gift of these letters. As their union was unique, 
so is this correspondence unique, even in an age of self¬ 
revelation. The love-letters of Keats are but one side of 
a correspondence. Here we have both sides, where man 
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and woman were alike richly dowered. Nor is our pleasure 
marred by that painful element which made the Keats 
correspondence to many of us deplorable as would be the 
phonographic record of a lingering death-bed. The son 
of the writers is the editor, and we have to thank him 
that he has given us the letters in their intimate integrity. 
The gift is gracious, it is also singular, coming to us 
(indirectly) from the hands, and with the implicit sanc¬ 
tion of, Robert Browning, as. his son explains in the 
brief prefatory note. We know the mainly impersonal 
character of Browning’s poetry; but more, we remember 
that poem in which he emphasised his detestation of self¬ 


revelation. He cast scorn on Byron as the type of self- 
revealers; and told us that we might have a peep in his 
window, but nothing more. The final stanza clinched the 
protest by a reference to Shakespeare’s Sonnets: 

“ With this key 

Shakespeare uulocked his heart.” . . . 

Did he ? So much the less Shakespeare he ! 

It is a glad surprise that, posthumously, he should have 
allowed us this rich insight into his most sacred chamber. 

The letters are the most opulent in various interest 
which have been published for many a day. Mainly, of 
course, it is an interest literary and personal. But so full 
are both interests that it becomes a matter of no little 
difficulty what is to be left unnoticed. The character of 
Browning’s own letters is to us, in one way, a surprise. 
If there is one prominent note of Browning the poet, it is 
his strong, cool voice. (The adjectives, if we remember 
aright, are Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s.) Neither quality is 
absent here; but it is no little unexpected to find Mrs. 
Browning (or, rather, Miss Barrett) charging him with 
“an impetuous character,” and the charge fully justified 
by his letters. His very first letter exhibits it. The 
circumstances of that letter are related by himself. He 
had admired her poetry, heard much about her from their 
common friend, Mr. Kenyon, but had not been drawn to 
her acquaintance. At length Mr. Kenyon lent him some 
volumes of hers, in which he was touched (as who would 
not have been ?) by finding his own name. It was, no 
doubt, the lines in “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” : 


From Browning some “ Pomegranate,” which, if cut dee 
down the middle, 

Shows a heart within blood - tinctured, of a veined 
humanity. 


After consulting Kenyon, he determined to write to the 
author. Bearing in mind that he was personally un¬ 
acquainted with her, the letter (admitting the stimulus 
of the personal praise) shows a quite youthful ardour and 
emotional impulse—very delightful and poet-like. We 
quote part of it, though it is among the shortest of these 
mostly long and very long letters : 


I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Barrett 
—and this is no off-hand complimentary letter that I 
shall write—whatever else, no prompt, matter-of-course 
recognition of your genius, and there a graceful and 
natural end of the thing. . . . Into me it has gone, and 
part of me has it become, this great living poetry of yours, 
not a flower of which but took root and grew. . . . 
Talking with whoever is worthy, I can give a reason for 
my faith in one and another excellence, the fresh, strange 
music, the affluent language, the exquisite pathos, and 
true, new, brave thought. ... I do, as I say, love these 
books with all my heart—and I love you too. Do you 
know I was once not very far from seeing—really seeing 
you? Mr. Kenyon said to me one morning: “Would 
you like to see Miss Barrett ? ” Then he went to announce 
me—then he returned . . . you were too unwell ; and 
now it is years ago, and I feel as at some untoward 
passage in my travels, as if I had been close, so close, to 
some world’s wonder in chapel or crypt, only a screen to 
push and I might have entered ; but there was some 
slight, so it now seems, slight and just sufficient bar to 
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admission, and the half-opened door shut, and I went 
home my thousands of miles, and the sight was never to 
ho! 

Well, these Poems were to be, and this true, thankful 
joy and pride with which I feel myself, 

Yours ever faithfully, 

Robert Browning. 

That is praise ; full, generous, patently heartfelt. No 
wonder that it drew an instant answer : 

I thank you, dear Mr. Browning, from the bottom of 
my heart. You meant to give me pleasure by your letter 
—and even if the object had not been answered, I ought 
still to thank you. But it is thoroughly answered. Such 
a letter from such a hand ! Sympathy is dear- very dear 
to me: but the sympathy of a poet, and of such a poet, is 
the quintessence of sympathy to me ! Will you take back 
my gratitude for it ?— agreeing, too, that of all the com¬ 
merce done in the world, from Tyre to Carthage, the 
exchange of sympathy for gratitude is the most princely 
thing! 

She goes on to ask his criticism of her faults. “The 
most frequent general criticism I receive is, I think, upon 
the style — 1 if I would but change my style! ’ But that is 
an objection (isn’t it?) to the writer bodily ? ” Poor Miss 
Barrett! It certainly is. She only shared the common 
fate of original writors, who are told by really benevolent 
critics that if they were totally unlike themselves, and like 
other people who have gone before them, it is quite 
possible they might one day write decently. As it is, &c. 
It is more difficult to quote from her than from Browning; 
for she is impetuous with a voluble and feminine im¬ 
petuosity, so that her striking things are apt to be said at 
length, and require much context for their due under¬ 
standing. It is no surprise in her case ; without the 
evidence of her previous letters, her poems would have 
prepared us for this precipitant impulse. She knew it, 
and gives a most characteristic picture of her temperament: 

When I had an Italian master, years ago, he told me 
that there was an unpronounceable English word which 
exactly expressed me, and which he would say in his own 
tongue, as he could not say it in mine— testa luruja. Of 
course the Signor meant headlong ! —and now I have had 
enough to tame me, and might be expected to stand still 
in my stall. But you see I do not. Headlong I was at first, 
and headlong I continue—precipitously rushing forward 
through all manner of nettles and briars instead of keeping 
the path; guessing at the meaning of unknown words 
instead of looking in the dictionary—tearing open letters, 
and never untying a string—and expecting everything to 
be done in a minute, and the thunder to be as quick as the 
lightning. . . . Our common friend, Mr. Home, is often 
forced to entreat me into patience and coolness of purpose, 
though his only intercourse with me has been by letter. 

That is Elizabeth Barrett through and through; yet withal 
the gentlest, most patient, and sympathetic of women. 
Nor do we get less authentic glimpses of Browning. 
Besides that unsuspected impetuosity, one sees also the 
rooted dramatic nature of the man. At the time the 
letters begin he was growing tired of being “Robert 
Browning, the writer of plays ” ; he tells Miss Barrett that 
he wants to have done with all that, and to get himself 
into his poetry. It is very curious to learn this. He did 
cease writing plays. But dramatic he never censed to be 


—for he could not. We see this from a little passage 
where he is discussing the projected “ Luria,” his last 
play: 

This “ Luria ” you inquire about . . . Luria is a Moor, 
of Othello’s country, and devotes himself to something he 
thinks Florence, and the old fortune follows - all in my 
brain yet, but the bright weather helps, and I will soon 
loosen my Braccio and Puccio (a pale, discontented man), 
and Tiburzio (the Pisan, a good fellow this one), and 
Domizia the Lady — loosen all these on dear, foolish 
(ravishing must his folly be), golden-hearted Luria, all 
these with their worldly wisdom and Tuscan shrewd ways; 
and, for me, the misfortune is, I sympathise just as much 
with these as with him. 

Of course he did, and it shows how vain was his dream 
of laying away the dramatic poet which was deep down in 
him, not to be laid aside. Golden-hearted these letters 
truly show him. But with all that, and the generous 
impetuosity too, shrewdness and worldly wisdom are writ 
large in him. His calm tolerance for the most differing 
natures is very striking in this correspondence. It is 
striking also to see how the twisted mode of thought the 
expression broken up by all manner of dashes and paren¬ 
theses — which characterises his verse come out likewise 
in letter-writing. As for those subtler points of character 
which you cannot label with this or that adjective, and pin 
down by abstract names, these must be sought in the 
letters themselves, where they are revealed by both the 
friends without pose or after-thought. 

Besides character, there are three several kinds of 
interest, in all of which these letters are amazingly rich— 
literary discussion, side-lights on eminent people, and, 
finally, the growth of their mutual passion. The out¬ 
pouring on literary topics of two such minds, provoking 
and reverberating each other’s thoughts, would alone 
make the volumes fascinating. Yet it is not easy to cite, 
for these utterances are mostly at subtle length. But take 
this fine self-criticism of Browning’s : 

I never have begun, even, what I hope I was bom to 
begin and end— “ R. B., a Poem and next, if I speak . . . 
as if what you have read were sadly imperfect demonstra¬ 
tions of even mere ability, it is from no absurd vanity, though 
it might seem so—these scenes and song-scraps are such 
mere and very escapes of my inner power, which lives in 
me like the light in those crazy Mediterranean phares I 
have watched at sea, wherein the light is ever revolving in 
a dark gallery, bright and alive, and only after a weary 
interval leaps out for a moment from the one narrow 
chink, and then goes on with the blind wall between it 
and you ; and, no doubt, then, precisely, does the poor 
drudge that carries the cresset set himself most busily to 
trim the wick—for don't think I want to say I have not 
worked hard (this head of mine knows better), but the 
work has been inside, and not when, at stated intervals, I 
held up my light to you; and that there is no self- 
delusion here I would prove to you (and nobody else), 
even by opening this desk I write on, and showing what 
stuff, in way of wood, I could make a great bonfire with, 
if I could only knock the whole clumsy top off my tower! 


This passage shows both the intricate length of such 
utterances, and the fine imagery which is scattered through 
the correspondence. Metaphor is the common coin of 
both friends when they are earnest: the poet is plain on 
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every page of theirs. But if Browning’s bits of this sort 
are hard to quote, Miss Barrett’s are still more so, in their 
spreading inundation of thought and diction. One might 
as well try to scoop a wave out of the sea. As a sample 
of the illusive interest which we have referred to, we may 
copy an account of that famous performance when “ Every 
Man in His Humour ” was presented, with Dickens as 
Bobadil. It has the advantage of manageable limit. 
Thus writes Browning: 

The theatricals went off with great eclat, and the perfor¬ 
mance was really good, really clever, or better. Forster’s 
Kitely was very emphatic and earnest, and grew into great 
interest, quite up to the poet’s allotted tether, which is 
none of the longest. He pitched the character’s keynote 
too gravely, I thought— beginning with certainty, rather 
than mere suspicion, of evil! Dickens’ Bobadil was capital 
—with perhaps a little too much of the consciousness of 
entire cowardice . . . which I don’t so willingly attribute 
to the noble would-be pacificator of Europe, besieger of 
Strigonium, &c.—but the end of it all was really pathetic, 
as it should be, for Bobadil is only too clever for the 
company of fools he makes wonderment for, having once 
the misfortune to relish their society, and to need but too 
pressingly their “ tobacco-money,” what can he do but 
suit himself to their capacities ? And D. Jerrold was very 
amusing and clever in his “ Country Gull ”; and Mr. 
Leech superb in the Town Master Mathew. All were good, 
indeed, and were voted good, and were called on, and 
cheered off, and praised heartily behind their backs and 
before the curtain. Stanfield’s function had exercise solely 
in the touching-up (very effectively) sundry “Scenes”— 
painted scenes—and the dresses, which were perfect, had 
the advantage of Mr. Maclise’s experience. And—all is 
told ! 

Full of such intimate glimpses are the letters; some (of 
Miss Mitford) rather painful in their revelation of ill- 
natured gossipping tendency—en Miss Mitford’s part. 
We have but scratched the surface of this opulent cor¬ 
respondence ; and the passionate, personal side of it we 
have scarce handled. 

A Child of God. 

S. Francis of Assisi, the Mirror of Perfection. Edited by 
Paul Sebatier. Translated by Sebastian Evans. (Nutt.) 

The Blessed Brother Pacifico was praying before a crucifix: 
“and when he began to pray, he was lifted up and 
snatched away into Heaven, whether in the body or out of 
the body God only knoweth, and saw in Heaven many 
seats, whereof he saw one higher than the rest, and 
glorious beyond them all, shining and made fair with every 
precious stone. And, marvelling at the beauty thereof, 
he began to think within himself whose seat it should be. 
And straightway he heard a voice saying unto him: 
‘ This seat was the seat of Lucifer, and in his stead shall 
the humble Francis sit therein.’ ” This little book, which, 
as its title-page tells us pleasantly, was “ written by 
Brother Leo of Assisi, edited by Paul Sebatier, translated 
by Sebastian Evans, published by David Nutt,” does great 
credit to the four gentlemen named; but it contains 
nothing more satisfactorily beautiful than that vision of 


Brother Pacifico. Leposuit potentes de sede: et exaltavit 
humiles. “I saw Lucifer, like lightning, fall from heaven,” 
says one; and in fulness of time another saw the seat, the 
throne of the ruined archangel, the vacant sphere and 
palace of his glory, filled by the “ poorling ” husband of 
poverty. There is more in this than in Hamlet’s conjec¬ 
tures concerning imperial Ciesar’s clay and its eventual 
uses. This is a legend of that faith against which, in its 
beginnings, a deputation of respectable persons lodged 
with the authorities the true complaint, that it was 
“turning the world upside down”; turning it, in truth, 
from hell to heaven. And the humble Francis replaces 
the fallen Angel, that lamentable and calamitous Great 
One : that “ Prince of Darkness ” who, let correspondents 
of a certain journal stomach it as they may, “ is a gentle¬ 
man ”; of transcendent ability and literally splendid 
origin. Here is celestial allopathy: no case of similia 
similibus. Francis had not even the pride of glorying in 
his insignificance, his despicability, his humility : he loved 
to show himself, not as the ostentatious and unmistakable 
ascetic, but as a very natural Christian man. 

Dickens, that highly popular but undervalued writer, 
wrote a sketch called “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” It deals 
with a “gentleman of property” and intelligence, who 
assumes the part of misanthropic hermit, foul and 
conceited, delighting in his wide local fame in that 
comfortless and idealist capacity : it riddles him, it 
exposes him almost naked but for the encrusting dirt, 
more insanely proud than any clean potentate receiving 
public plaudits in gorgeous raiment. Such a figure is 
frequent in all religions : the men whose rags, when seen 
by others, become to him as cloth of gold, and his un- 
savouriness as a sweet incense. Francis was natural; 
no sign of disease upon him ; a humorist, good 
fellow, shrewd man of affairs; kindly, courteous, 
“ clubbable ”; and a saint so divinely human that 
he might have been “the Beloved Disciple.” His beautiful 
simplicity is what strikes and stirs the modem mind; not, 
as with our forefathers, his extravagance. Early in the 
century, one Eustace, a Roman Catholic priest of the old- 
fashioned English type, wrote a Classical Tour in Italy, 
which Dickens has ridiculed, and which was a favourite 
with Mr. Pater, from whose own copy we quote. Upon 
reaching “Assisium,” as the classical gentleman calls it, 
he dwells upon “ the founder of an order more extra¬ 
ordinary perhaps and more numerous, though less useful 
and less respectable, than that of the Benedictines.” Then 
follow extravagant references to Lycurgus and Cicero, 
puzzled and deprecatory praises, and the sober conclusion 
that, “ without being his disciples, we may very safely 
consider him as a great and wonderful personage.” 
Excellent and cautious Mr. Eustace! The present genera¬ 
tion may not be more inclined to walk in Franciscan foot¬ 
steps, but assuredly it feels less perplexity of admiration, 
less hesitation of sympathy: the age of Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman and Count Tolstoi can hail in Francis a reformer 
of life, free from folly and from failure. He has for ever 
shown the possibilities of spiritual wealth in poverty, of 
spiritual comfort in suffering, of spiritual greatness in 
obscurity, of spiritual glory in humility. The genius of 
Mr. Shorthouse once created a Duke, who said: “ My son 
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is a far greater noble than I could ever be; his mother 
was one of Nature’s peeresses.” If this sort of metaphor 
is to be allowed, we know not what dignity by right divine 
of nature did not belong to Francis : the coarse-clad, bare¬ 
foot, half-starved poverello was “one of Nature’s” Popes 
and Emperors, an hierarch and monarch among men; 
worthy to be, in the supernatural order, the counterpoise 
and contrast to the fallen Son of the Morning. 

Readers of Mr. Barrie’s touching tales of lowly Scottish 
life must often be disturbed, distressed, by a kind of 
innocent snobbishness apparent in natures of an exquisite 
beauty and fine feeling : that reluctance to let your 
neighbour know the truth about your condition and cir¬ 
cumstance, though there be no shame nor discredit in 
them, which is a passion even in the sweet-souled Jess. 
One wonders what Francis would have thought of Thrums: 
of Jess and Leeby “preparing to receive company,” and 
acting several lies so as to seem more socially considerable 
and genteel than they are, or have any need to be. It is 
venial, but ugly, this shame when there is no cause for 
shame; the spirit of Francis pours ridicule upon those 
dingy sides of life, and not alone in Thrums, but in all 
the bustling Babylons of the world. Thanks to “ our 
Lady Poverty,” Francis was never worried; he was often 
anguished, but of worry, word and thing, he did not know 
the meaning. His self-reproach, his solicitude for others, 
his hungerings of soul, his burden of dosire, are visible 
and vocal in Brother Leo’s plain legend; but the world 
never troubled him. He sang his way through it with 
an urgent gaiety and blitheness, loving it, but caring not 
a jot for its standards of opinion ; he “ kept sadness to 
himself and God only,” showing to the world a decent 
joyousness, an unclouded countenance, a serene carriage, 
a princely ease and graciousness of mien. So he had 
none but noble cares: most of our cares are ignoble. He 
did what Turgenev’s young Russian idealists long to do, 
what Brook Farms and the like in America have tried to 
do: he “ simplified ” himself. But it was thanks to no 
theory ; he did not artificially cast off artificiality. Accept¬ 
ing, without questionings, the second nature of Christian 
grace, he became not less, nor more, than man, but natural 
man with a divine difference. The “seraphic saint,” to 
put it boldly and frankly, is just one of ourselves without 
our selfishness, our insane and vexing absorption in 
ourselves. 

This is the happy warrior: this is he 

Whom every man-at-arms would wish to be. 

Dr. Sebastian Evans has most delicately translated Brother 
Leo’s lovable Latin, preserving all its fragrant charm and 
unsought distinction; and his preface is worthy of the 
work. Those who wish to know its history, its position in 
the Franciscan legend, and all else that hagiographical 
scholarship might desire to learn, must consult M. 
Sebatier’s Paris edition, which gives the original text, 
and everything necessary or possible in the way of elucida¬ 
tion. The little book now published by Mr. Nutt is one 
of those elect works to be read, as Thomas a Kempis has 
it, in Angulo, to the soul’s comfort and delight; it belongs 
to the true faery or folk-lore of the saints, and has an 
intense individual beauty. It takes us to that Umbrian 
countryside, which the footprints of Francis and his 


brethren have left to us for an Holy Land; to the hills and 
valleys, woods and streams, where the music of our saint 
is singing, and bird and beast obey him lovingly, and the 
light of our “ Brother Sun ” seems purer than elsewhere. 
It is the land of him who so loved the loveliness of water, 
that “ whensoever he did wash his hands, he would make 
choice of such a place, as that the water which fell should 
not be trodden by his feet who paid loving reverence 
to the trees and flowers, whose heart went out towards 
every living thing, who felt earth and air, and water and 
fire, to be tremulous and overflowing with the beauty of 
their witness to the beauty and the love of God; whose 
holy and rejoicing humility raised him to the expectant 
seat of Lucifer in the unwintering and everlasting 
Paradise. 


Mr. Birrell on Copyright. 

Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright. By 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. (Cassell.) 

We fear it must be confessed at the outset that Mr. 
Birrell has been ill - advised in publishing his lectures 
in the present form. As Quain Professor of Law at 
University College, he recently delivered eighteen lectures 
on the general subject of Copyright. Had he issued a full 
report of these lectures, we should, doubtless, have been able 
to welcome a standard work on the subject. Unfortunately, 
the volume before us only contains seven of the “ more 
popular of these lectures, which,” says Mr. Birrell in his 
preface, “ I have thought it worth while to reprint, because 
the law on the subject is expected before long to engage 
what is sometimes called 1 the attention of Parliament.’ ” 
But why only the “ more popular lectures ” ? It is hardly 
to be expected that, even under the guidance of the genial 
author of Obiter Dicta, the study of copyright is likely to 
become a popular pastime. There is pleasant reading in 
the book for the general reader interested in the history 
of literary production, but there is much dull and stiff 
reading too. On the other hand, the lawyer will have 
little use for the book, which is not full or detailed enough 
for the purpose of consultation, and which in no way 
supersedes the acknowledged authorities. From the pre¬ 
face quoted above, we gather that Mr. Birrell addresses 
particularly those who, in the near future, will be called 
upon to deliberate on Lord Herschell’s Copyright Amend¬ 
ment Bill; but to them, also, his book will be of little 
service. It contains, it is true, quotations from the 
principal clauses of that Bill—which may be obtaired in 
full from the Queen’s printers—but it does not contain 
what the members of Parliament might be supposed to be 
in need of—detailed criticisms of those clauses, suggested 
amendments, lists of omissions. It must surely be clear 
to all that no one is likely to enter upon the thorny path 
of the discussion of the present state of copyright unless 
compelled to do so by the exigencies of business. But 
Mr. Birrell’s manual is not for business men who want 
their facts tabulated, cut and dried; who detest irre¬ 
levance, and care not a jot for the humours of the 
discussion. And is anyone likely to need a new exposi¬ 
tion of the copyright law when, in all probability, that 
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law will be completely changed in the course of a few 
months ? 

The pleasant reading for the general reader, which we 
have referred to, is to be found in the first lectures, which 
are devoted to a survey of the origin and subsequent 
history of copyright before the Act of 1842. These 
lectures are written in a bright and attractive manner, 
full of the quips and cranks which we always look for in 
“ barrelling, ” and form, an admirable introduction to the 
history of the production and multiplication of books. 
It cannot, however, be said that they add anything of 
importance to our knowledge of the subject. We are not 
blaming Mr. Birrell for this. It is admittedly writing for 
the “general” public, not for what we might, perhaps, 
call “professional” bookmen. 

The later lectures are more important because more 
controversial. Lecture V. deals with the enactments 
since the time of Queen Anne, and contains a summary 
and a meagre criticism of the Copyright Act of 1842. 
Mr. Birrell’s arguments against the duration of copyright 
from the date of first publication strike us as being, 
on the whole, conclusive. It is obviously wrong “ to 
throw open to printers the early and uncorrected editions 
of a work at a time when the later and corrected ones 
are still protected,” and the clauses in Lord Herschell’s 
new Bill, giving copyright for an author’s lifetime and 
a term of years, offer in every way a more rational and 
satisfactory arrangement. We are sorry to note that Mr. 
Birrell does not draw attention—at least, when considering 
the clauses of the Act of 1842—to the absurdities of 
registration at Stationers’ Hall, which is an annoying and 
perfectly useless formality. 

Mr. Birrell discusses only two omissions from the Act of 
1842—the question of translation and the right of dramati¬ 
sation of novels. The new Bill deals fully with these 
points, but Mr. Birrell thinks “it will be found difficult to 
do more than prevent the bodily appropriation by the 
dramatist of the ipsissima verba of the novelists.” In this 
we do not agree. It is true that “ plots, situations, and 
scenes” have to some extent become common property, 
but it should not be difficult, or at least not impossible, to 
detect and prove the appropriation of plots, and situation, 
and scene. There is a vast difference between the appro¬ 
priation of a general idea and the deliberate larceny of a 
whole plot. 

We have left ourselves no space for a criticism of Mr. 
Birrell’s concluding lectures on “ Literary Larceny ” and 
“ The Present Situation.” Both are fair statements of the 
case, but the weakness of both is that they offer no 
suggestions of any moment. Of the general character of 
the chapter on “ Literary Larceny ” the concluding para¬ 
graph is a fair sample : 

The subject of literary larceny is not, from the lawyer’s 
point of view, one of much importance, while from the 
author’s it may safely be said that frankly to acknowledge 
indebtedness has always been a tradition honoured in the 
observance. 

The subject is really of increasing importance from the 
author’s point of view, for it includes the vexed question of 
quotation in reviews and magazine articles, &c., which Mr. 
Birrell discusses very inadequately, making no mention of 
the recent important case of the Review of Reviews. 


Mr. Birrell touches lightly upon the question of news¬ 
paper “pilfering,” but he offers no remedy for a very 
real grievance. All who have read Mr. Moberly Bell’s 
evidence before the Copyright Commission will under¬ 
stand how imperative it is that some law on the subject 
should be introduced. 

The review, too, of the present situation with which the 
book closes is altogether inadequate. If Mr. Birrell had 
taken the new Bill clause by clause, examining and 
criticising, he would have rendered a signal service to 
literary men and to literature. The Bill contains, as was 
shown in these columns at the time of its appearance, a 
number of omissions and several clauses in urgent need 
of amendment, especially in relation to copyright of 
lectures, colonial (particularly Canadian) and international 
copyright. But he has contented himself with long quota¬ 
tions and a few remarks upon the Canadian question, 
which, if it is to be discussed at all, must be discussed fully 
and at length, for it is crammed with complications. 

There is in this last chapter a digression upon the 
subject of the relations between publisher and author 
which has nothing to do with the question of copyright, 
but which we welcome as containing the sanest and most 
unbiassed utterance on this question which we have come 
across for some time. 


“ She Certainly Had the Finest Hand of 
Any Woman in the World.” 

The “ Perverse Widow.” By Arthur W. Crawley-Boevey. 

(Longmans. 42s.) 

“When he is in town, he lives in Soho-square. It is said 
he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse, beautiful widow of the next county to 
him. Before this disappointment Sir Roger was what you 
call a fine gentleman, had often supped with my Lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon 
his first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson in a 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half; and though, his temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of 
himself, and never dressed afterwards.” And who was 
this perverse, beautiful widow of the next county that 
wrought such a change in the Worcestershire baronet ? 
For years and years commentators on the Spectator have 
played with the theory that it was Mrs. Boevey, the Portia 
of the New Atlantis and a woman of note in her day. 
Whether they are right or wrong matters very little ; but it 
is a sign of our own literary times, when everything is 
sooner or later accounted for in print, that a volume 
weighing five pounds and three-quarters, and measuring 
superficially twelve inches by ten, has been compiled to 
answer the question once more with every circumstance 
of fulness. The title explains that the old theory is 
maintained: The 11 Perverse Widow”: Being Passages from 
the Life of Catlierina, wife of William Boevey, Esq., of 
Flaxley Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. 

Sir Roger first met his Fair Cruelty, it will be remem¬ 
bered, during his opening term of office as sheriff. She 
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certainly had the finest hand of any woman in the world, 
and the baronot’s heart was hers in a trice. Also she was 
a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friend¬ 
ship, and such a desperate scholar that no country gentle¬ 
man could approach her without being a jest. Sir Eoger 
was utterly discomfited in her presence, and yet—and yet— 
“ I have been credibly informed that—but who can believe 
half that is said ?—after she had done speaking to me, she 
put her hand” (it was certainly the finest hand of any 
woman in the world) “to her bosom, and adjusted her 
tucker.” Rumour also credited her with calling Sir Roger 
“ the tamest and most humane of all the brutes in the 
country.” During the progress of his suit Sir Roger 
patched the western door of his stables with the pads of 
foxes; for “whenever the widow was cruel the foxes were 
sure to pay for it.” But it was all in vain. For forty 
years he loved her without return, and when he died he 
bequeathed to her a great pearl necklace, and a couple of 
silver bracelets set with jewels. 

So much for the Perverse Widow of the realms of fiction, 
where, indeed, we personally are very willing to keep her. 
If Mr. Crawley-Boevey is to be believed, and he certainly 
has made out a good case, the Perverse Widow of fact, 
Mrs. Catherine Boevey, was a woman of remarkable 
intelligence and influence. She lies beneath a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, where a tribute to her memory 
may be read. Among her chief claims to remembrance is 
her share in founding the festival of the three choirs at 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. She also, as we 
have said, figured in the Ntw Atlantis as a virtuous dame, 
a very notable distinction. A portrait of Mrs. Boevey 
serves as frontispiece to this volume, but by a sad mis¬ 
fortune we are denied a sight of the finest hand of any 
woman in the world. Besides the matter to the immediate 
point, Mr. Crawley-Boevey enters exhaustively into the 
genealogy of families connected with Iris own. But we 
cannot help thinking that a little essay in portable form 
would have answered the purpose of the general reader 
far better. 


In Search of Gold. 

Sand and Spinifex. By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. 

(C. A. Pearson.) 

What is spinifex ? Mr. Carnegie, who is a younger 
son of the Earl of Southesk, says he does not know 
its right name. It is called by some “ porcupine grass ” 
—a good name, surely ; others murmur Festuca irritans, 
and shudder. The name of the plant is obscure to hun¬ 
dreds of men who know its characteristics right well. 
Spinifex covers the West Australian wildernesses 
among which the aborigines roam from water-hole to 
water-hole. It grows in hummocks ; it pricks the feet of 
men and camels horribly; and it is useful in only two 
ways : it binds the sand, and for three weeks in the year 
its bloom makes excellent forage. Mr. Carnegie and his 
party saw, while exploring the West Australian wastes for 
gold, more sand and spinifex than anything else; hence 
the appropriateness of the title of this book, which is the 
record of five years’ pioneering and exploration in Western 
Australia. 


In his early chapters Mr. Carnegie gives us graphic pic¬ 
tures of Coolgardie in the great “rush” of the early 
nineties. Thither Mr. Carnegie went in September, 1892, 
with Lord Percy Douglas (now Lord Douglas of Hawick), 
in time to see and take part in the “rush to Hannan’s.” 
“ Oh, glorious uncertainty of mining! ” he exclaims, re¬ 
calling those days, and he tells us that one of the “ poor 
devils” whom he saw with hardly a rag to his back “ has 
now a considerable fortune, with rooms in a fashionable 
quarter of London, and in frock-coat and tail-hat ‘ swells ’ 
it with the best! ” A grievous contrast to the Hannan 
rush was the rush to “ Siberia ” : but, at least, it enabled 
Mr. Carnegie to write a vivid description of the symptoms 
and scenes of a “ rush ” in a mining town: 

Once clear of the town, what a strange collection of 
baggage animals, horses, camels, and donkeys ! What a 
mass of carts, drays, buggies, wheelbarrows, handbarrows, 
and many queer makeshifts for carrying goods — the 
strangest of all a large barrel set on an axle, and dragged 
or shoved by means of two long handles, the proud pos¬ 
sessor’s belongings turning round and round inside until 
they must surely be charred into a most confusing jumble. 
Then we see the “ swagman” with his load on his back, 
perhaps fifty pounds of provisions rolled up in blankets, 
with a pick aud shovel strapped on them, and in either 
hand a gallon hag of water. No light work this with the 
thermometer standing at 100' in the shade, and the track 
inches deep in fiue, powdery dust; and yet men start off 
with a light heart, with perhaps a two hundred mile 
journey before them, replenishing their bundles as they pass 
through camps on their road. 

Mr. Carnegie cared little for financial schemes or hum¬ 
drum mining, and accordingly he joined in one prospecting 
expedition after another. The expeditions were conducted 
with camels and horses, or with camels alone, and pro¬ 
gress depended on the water supply, which was sometimes 
perilously small and infrequent. The cream of the book is 
the narrative of a prospecting expedition into a vast 
unknown tract of Western Australia, the crossing of 
which meant a thousand miles of bee-line travelling 
between Coolgardie and Kimberley. Mr. Carnegie pre¬ 
pares us for this narrative by a glowing apologia of the 
prospector’s life and aims. We cannot even summarise 
the events in this great expedition undertaken by this 
picked band of explorers. They had all the fun and all 
the hardship they looked for, but the results in the way of 
gold-finding were nil. Mr. Carnegie cheerfully confesses 
on the 433rd page of his book that “my work has had no 
better result than to demonstrate to others that part of the 
interior that may best be avoided.” To that result must 
be added this excellent book. In the wilderness the 
party could not fail to meet parties of the aborigines; 
and we will conclude by quoting a dramatic passage 
in this connexion. One day the party approached 
unseen, with all their camels and baggage, to within one 
hundred yards of an encampment. Mr. Carnegie thus 
describes the meeting: 

No words can describe the look of terror and amazement 
on the faces of those wild savages. Spellbound they 
crouched in the black and smouldering ashes of the 
spinifex, mouths open and pyes staring, and then with 
one terrific yell away they ran, dodging aud doubling 
until a somewhat bushy tufwood tree seemed to offer 
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them means of escape. How many there had been I do 
not know, but the tree harboured three, the man, woman, 
and child, that we had first singled out. . . . Even to 
European eyes a camel is not the commonest of beasts, and 
since these people had never seen an animal larger than a 
dingo, and, indeed, no animal save this and the spinifex 
rat, their surprise may well be imagined on seeing a thing 
as large as their whole camp marching solemnly along. 
Putting down the caravan we approached them, and from 
a mad, incoherent yelling their protestations gradually 
died down to an occasional gulp like that of a naughty 
child. 

Of such scenes there are not a few in Mr. Carnegie’s 
interesting pages. 

Notes on New Books. 

Travel. 

The Great Salt Lake Trail. 

By W. F. Cody and H. Inman. 

In this book, written by Colonel Henry Inman and Colonel 
William F. Cody (“ Buffalo Bill ”) in collaboration, we plunge 
into “ the era of the trapper, the scout, the savage, and the 
passage of emigrants to the goldfields of California when the 
only route was by the overland trail.” It is a period beloved 
of boys, who know it through the heightened descriptions of 
yellow-back writers. Yet in these pages the yellow - back 
writers are again and again justified in their descriptions, which 
are not more thrilling than the facts. Take the Pony Express, 
organised in 1860 to carry letters to and from the Californian 
goldfields: 

It was no easy duty; horse and human flesh were 
strained to the limit of physical tension. Day or night, 
in sunshine or in storm, under the darkest skies, in the 
pale moonlight, and with only the stars at times to guide 
him, the brave rider must speed on. Bain, hail, snow, or 
sleet, there was no delay; his precious burden of letters 
demanded his best efforts under the stern necessities of the 
hazardous service; it brooked no detention; on he must 
ride. Sometimes his pathway led across level prairies, 
straight as the flight of an arrow. It was oftener a zigzag 
trail hugging the bank of awful precipices, and dark, 
narrow caiions infested with watchful savages eager for 
the scalp of the daring man who had the temerity to enter 
their mountain fastnesses. 

The Indian passages in this book are even more fascinating 
with their stories of blood and treachery; or you may turn to 
the story of the famous Kit Carson, and sigh for such a life as 
his. The book is admirably illustrated, and gives us Fennimore 
Cooper’s world in its “ last sprightly runnings.” (Mac¬ 
millan. 10s. 6d.) 

From Pekin to Petersburg. By Arnot Reid. 

Mr. Arnot Beid travelled overland from Pekin to Petersburg 
because he wished to reach Europe by a route which he had not 
before traversed. It was as though a man should go to Man¬ 
chester by the Midland Railway because he was a little weary 
of the London and North-Western. Nor does Mr. Reid profess 
to be an explorer or traveller in the professional sense. “ I 
am the average indoors man,” he says, with engaging frankness. 
His friends warned him against the journey, but he had a mind 
to take it, and he did, and finished it in the time he had allowed 
himself—fifty days. It cost Mr. Reid and bis small party about 
a pound a day per head. We cannot attempt to summarise Mr. 
Reid’s journey through Chinese territory, across the Desert of 
Gobi, and through Siberia; but we cau say without hesitation 


that his narrative is interesting in every page. Mr. Reid deals 
with the missionary question with equal outspokenness and care. 
“ There is, humanly speaking, no probability of Christianising 
China.” That is his opinion, but he puts it a little less abruptly 
when he gives the impressions he received in a stay of two days 
in a missionary family : 

Apart from the memory of great kindness and great 
helpfulness, the stay left upon my mind a double im¬ 
pression. To anyone doubting whether missionary effort 
in China is advisable, the impression produced would be to 
confirm that doubt. To anyone believing lit rally that it 
is the clear duty of Christians to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel, the impression produced would be a 
desire to help still further those people who are conscien¬ 
tiously, zealously, and nobly seeking to fulfil that duty. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reid commends the idea of a Protected 
China to the English-speaking races—in a word, an Anglo- 
American Protectorate is his ideal. Alas ! the Anglo-American 
Commission adjourned on Monday —sine die — on the question of 
an Alaskan boundary. (Arnold. 7 s. 6d.) 

Round the World on a Wheel. By J. F. Fraser. 

This book is, at any rate, unique—that is to say, it is the 
only record of “a bicycle ride of nineteen thousand, two 
hundred, and thirty-seven miles, through seventeen countries 
and across three continents ” ; and to write anything new is an 
achievement. The riders—they were three in all: the author, 
Mr. S. E. Lunn, and Mr. F. H. Lowe—travelled east from 
England and returned from the west, and it took them seven 
hundred and seventy-four days to put their pneumatic girdle 
round the globe. This was longer than Puck, but then his 
girdle was not pneumatic. The principal value of the narra¬ 
tive is its truthfulness, for Mr. Fraser is no maker of litera¬ 
ture, and we do not gather from his pages that the travellers 
departed far from the norm in their personalities. Such is 
the increasing friendliness of the world and the humanising 
effect of a prank that their unpleasant adventures were few 
and trifling. Indeed, Mr. Fraser admits that they were nearer 
death on their return ride through London streets than at any 
other time. No one seems to be so assured of longevity as 
the professional hairbreadth-escaper. (Methuen. 6s.) 

. Science. 

Birds. By A. H. Evans. 

This is the new volume of that excellent series, “The Cam¬ 
bridge Natural History.” It is a large octavo volume of more 
than six hundred pages, containing a great many wood-block 
presentations of English and foreign birds. Mr. Evans’s aim 
has been to be at once comprehensive and scientific, and to pro¬ 
duce a book useful to the tyro, the traveller, and the more or 
less trained ornithologist. On p. 329 we have an interesting 
drawing of the Dodo—a miracle of ugliness and ineffectual 
wings. And here is the condensed natural history of this detail 
of the day-before-yesterday: 

The Dodo is said to have inhabited forests, to have swal¬ 
lowed pebbles, to have uttered a cry like that of a gosling, 
and to have laid one large white egg on a mass of grass. 
Hogs and other imported animals seem to have conduced 
to its extermination, as well as the hand of man. 

The book is, of course, admirably produced; it is interesting 
to notice how completely wood-engraving holds its own in this 
class of illustration. (Macmillan. 17 s.net.) 

Volcanoes. By Prof. T. G. Bonney 

A question interesting to child and man is answered by Prof. 
Bonney, in his new contribution to the admirable Progressive 
Science Series. Whence comes the immense eruptive force 
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of a volcano 'i The longer a volcano preserves its outward 
calm the more violent is its next outbreak, while, per contra, 
volcanoes like Stromboli, which are always active, are rarely 
explosive. Steam—just steam—supplies the force with which 
a volcano throws up lava, rocks, ashes, or mud; it is as though 
a kettle had boiled over. “Every explosion, every discharge 
of projectiles, is accompanied by a jet of steam, like the firing 
of some monstrous gun.” The scale on which steam is some¬ 
times generated in the crater of a volcano may be gathered 
from the following facts : 

M. Fouque, who studied an eruption of Etna in 1865, 
made a number of observations in order to measure the 
quantity of water which was discharged from the vent in 
the form of steam. Each explosion, he estimated, ejected 
about seventy-nine cubic yards of water in this condition, 
and one of these occurred on an average every four minutes 
for about 100 days. That is to say, the discharge amounted 
to 2,829,600 cubic yards of water. Moreover, this does not 
adequately express the quantity emitted from the volcano, 
for a lateral crater was the focus of this eruption, and the 
one at the summit also emitted great quantities of steam. 
This is the answer to a somewhat elementary question. The 
ultimate causes of “ vulcanicity ”—as the action of volcanoes 
is called—are still to seek. But Prof. Bonney is able to write: 
“ I am sanguine that, to borrow an appropriate phrase from a 
child’s game, ‘ we are getting warm,’ and that our successors, 
by the end of the first quarter of the coming century, will have 
got much nearer to the solution of the problem.” (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Science of Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. 

The “ Victorian Era ” series, of which this is a new volume, 
has a refreshing elasticity. Here we have an historical sketch 
of the evolution of the science of biology. The preceding 
volume was a monograph on Charles Kingsley, the next will 
be a monograph of Tennyson, and after that will come 
accounts of our Foreign Missions and a history of Indian life 
and thought since the Mutiny. Mr. Thomson’s contribution 
was by no means the simplest. To put into such concise form 
the achievements merely of Darwin and Weismann would have 
been difficult; but here we have a capable and readable 
survey of the whole field, with all its principal labourers, from 
Aristotle onwards. Mr. Thomson dedicates his work to Haeckel. 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

Verse. 

Milestones. By Frances Bannerman. 

A collection of poems in many keys. There are love poems 
and philosophic poems and romantic poems •; and all are quiet 
and reserved, though none are strikingly good. All are above 
the average, and the book is an interesting reflection of a 
modern temperament. We quote for its literary association 
these lines on the intruder who interrupted Coleridge in the 
transcription of his “ Kubla Khan ” dream : 

The Man from Porlock. 

Person from Porlock, nameless man, 

If it were known, how execrate your name ! 

Who to our endless loss of “ Kubla Khan ” 

Upon your dull and trivial business came, 

And scattered all the golden store of dreams 
Lent by the poet's visions of the night. 

That now as Tantalus’ own torment gleams 
Elusive, but a fragment of delight; 

Nor may we hear the Abyssinian maid 
Sing to her dulcimer that unknown song. 

That on the poet’s sleep such glamour laid 
With spells that to the circling spheres belong, 


To bear us with him where for ever runs 
The sacred river of tumultuous streams. 

Lit by no changeful moons, no changeless suns, 

Through all the land of witchery and dreams. 

Though long in kirkyard rest is laid 
The man from Porlock, whose gross ear 
Heard not the Abyssinian maid— 

Though he is dead this many a year— 

He leaves behind an endless brood 
Dull as himself, importunate— 

Always too soon do they intrude, 

And always go too late! 

Miss Bannermann’s verses make a very pretty book. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. Od. net.) 

Theology. 

Messiah Cometh. By Georoe Edward Jelf. 

“That Israel maybe saved” is the hope and prayer that 
from the infancy of the Church has been breathed by followers 
of Christ. The appeal to the Hebrew Sacred Scriptures 
has produced a vast body of controversial literature, and it is 
hardly conceivable that at this time any grave argument should 
be still hidden between those fretted leaves. The warm approval 
of Rabbi Ben-Oliel, quoted in the preface to this book, does 
not suggest that Cauon Jelf, at any rate, has discovered any 
new analogy of compelling exactness between the types and 
prophecies of the Old Testament and the facts recorded in the 
Gospels. But if a re-statement of the case was necessary, it 
could hardly have been made clearer or more exhaustive than 
that which is to be found here; while the writer’s tone of 
sincere conviction and earnest piety should win for him, if 
anything might, an unprejudiced hearing from those whom he 
principally addresses. (A. D. Innes. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tabernacle. By William Brown. 

It is “ in relation to Christ and the Church ” that Mr. Brown 
unfolds his subject. It would have been better, perhaps, to 
rest content with the archaeological aspect of the matter, for 
the author’s moral and theological comparisons are not striking. 
If the “ fal-lals and gewgaws of Aaron’s old wardrobe ” (to 
quote Milton’s acid phrase) are to find an antitype, it must be 
in the ritual rather than in the doctrine of the Christian Church. 
In that which constitutes the valuable portion of his treatise — 
the painful reconstruction of the migratory fane—Mr. Brown’s 
work is worthy of high praise. It is a task that has furnished 
occasion for diligent ingenuity, and the author has not been 
found wanting. The Tabernacle and its rites were a thing of 
beauty ; to have restored them to our comprehension is to have 
established a claim upon our gratitude. (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. New Edition. 3s. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous. 

The Works of Silver. Edited by C. G. R. Matthey. 

George Silver’s “Paradoxes of Defence” (1599) is a treatise 
on swordmanship, and a commentary thereon that has not 
before been published, “ Brief Instructions upon My Paradoxes 
of Defence,” are here printed together in one volume with a 
preface, by a practical swordsman, who subjects Silver’s 
theories to criticism, and evidently intends the result to be 
studied by modern gladiators. This being so, it seems to us 
that some modernisation of Silver’s spelling would have been 
wise, for your gladiator is seldom enough of a man of letters 
to want long s’s, v’s for u’s, and other sixteenth century 
typographical peculiarities, in his manuals. But for literary 
students the reprint will have much quaiut charm. (Bell, 21s.) 
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Landmarks nr Industrial History. By G. F. Warner. 

Mr. Warner gives an excellent outline of the leading facts 
of English industrial history. The chief features of particular 
developments of industry or commerce are grouped under 
nineteen heads, including “The Manorial System,” “The 
Mercantile System,” “ The Trading Companies,” “ Machinery 
and Power,” “Trade and the Flag.” The Free Trade Move¬ 
ment is curiously placed under “ Remedies by Legislation.” 
An arrangement by epochs has an undoubted attraction for the 
general reader and the unlaborious student. Perhaps more 
attention might have been devoted to emigration and colonisa¬ 
tion in the present century, while the last chapter might have 
been made more useful by a brief account of proposals for an 
Imperial customs union. There is a good index to this mass 
of well-digested information. (Blackie.) 

Dr. Isaac Taylor has put forth, through Mr. Edward Arnold, 
a new and cheaper edition of his learned work, The History 
of the Alphabet, first published sixteen years ago. The author 
points with satisfaction to the fact that several novel theories 
which he enunciated in the first edition, especially those 
relating to the origin of the Glagolithic Alphabet and of the 
Runes, have not been opposed. The second edition of Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman’s work, The Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation (Macmillan), is practically a new volume, alterations 
and additions having been introduced freely. 

To the pocket edition of the Waverley novels Mr. Dent has 
added St. Honan’s Well. 


Fiction. 

Rupert Armstrong. By 0. Shakespear. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

This novel is scarcely strong, but it is sane and just, and 
it well deserves to be called charming. It is full of 
delicate perceptions and appreciations, especially of human 
character when under the influence of art. The atmosphere 
of the story is exclusively artistic. Sir Rupert was a great 
painter; that is to say, he was a popular painter, and 
might have been a great one had he chosen. His history 
is told by his daughter Agatha, who, more fortunate than 
most tellers of tales in the first person, contrives to limn 
her own portrait convincingly. Be it said that the portrait 
is dignified and beautiful. Only three people knew that 
Sir Rupert had sold his soul for fame and money—Agatha, 
Sir Rupert himself, and their friend Maurice Wootton. 
And it was Agatha who aroused Sir Rupert’s somnolent 
conscience—that conscience whose awakening ended in so 
moving a tragedy. 

“ Father, oan’t you go back again and paint as you did 
then ? ” 

My words seemed to move him. 

“ One can’t ever go back; to regret is the biggest of 
follies, and a cowardice too.” 

“ I wonder,” I said, “if the regret of Adam and Eve for 
Paradise were a folly or a cowardice! If we have once 
walked with God, can we go from His presence and forget ? 
I believe you remember in flashes while you are painting 
these things you do now.” 

. . . He looked at me a moment with something like 
fear in his astonishment. . . . 

“ What have you heard about me ? ” he said. . . . 

“ I have heard very little,” said I. “ Only that you 


began life with a high ideal of painting, and did some 
beautiful pictures. . . .” 

“ Some people say I still paint beautiful pictures,” he 
answered, in the tone of one demanding justice. 

“ You live among people whose object it is to make you 
think so.” 

“You are still almost a child,” said he. “ Who has 
been putting these ideas into your head ? ” 

“They are ideas that have grown thereof themselves. 
About you I simply know, because I love you.” 

Sir Rupert did go back, and the effort cost him not only 
his hand’s skill, but his life. 

We are rather puzzled to know why Miss Shakespear has 
called her novel Rupert Armstrong. Sir Rupert’s story 
does not emerge from the greyness of background till near 
the close of the book, while the love story of Maurice 
Wootton and Clare Wentworth is salient from beginning 
to end, and at least as well done. All the people are 
drawn with distinction. Agatha is perhaps the most 
effective portrait, and next to her must stand her lovely 
and soulless mother, Lady Armstrong, at whose bidding 
Sir Rupert became “ popular.” Beyond doubt Miss 
Shakespear’s best novel, Rupert Armstrong discloses possi¬ 
bilities in its author of which we had not hitherto sus¬ 
pected the existence. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. J 

By Wilson Barrett and 

The Daughters of Babylon. Robert Hichens. 

This Mr. Barrett is really the actor, and this Mr. Hichens 
really the author of The Oreen Carnation, and their collabora¬ 
tion is a fact, and a very capable one. The style of the book is 
approximately Biblical, and the story is the story that the 
stage already knows. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

Jane Treachel. By Ham ilton Aide. 

A novelist of the old school, the author of Poet and Peer and 
Penruddocke here makes a re-appearance. To read Mr. Aide 
is to recapture one’s youth. “ The World asked, ‘ Who is Miss 
Vincent ? ’ and the answer did not satisfy that great critic and 
busybody.” People do not write like that now. The story is 
of upper circles and mystery: a melodrama in evening dress. 
Mr. Aide states that he has already made a stage version of it. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Heart of Denise. By 8. Levett Yeatb, 

In the Chevalier d’Auriac Mr. Yeats achieved a good romantic 
novel of its type. Here we are among chevaliers and 
vicomtes of the Court of Henri of Navarre. Denise tells her 
own story and—to the author’s credit—she tells it admirably. 
We are at once prepossessed (if she is not) in favour of M. 
de Loignae, Lieutenant of the Guard, who was “poor as a 
homeless cat, his patrimony, as we heard, being but a sword 
and a ruined tower somewhere in the Correze.” The other 
stories in the book are shorter, and are laid mostly in India. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

Two Men o’ Mendif. By Walter Raymond. 

This story by the author of Tryphena in Love is full of 
the fragrance of Zummerzetshire. There is suffering and 
homely philosophy and gladness such as country folk know. 
“ Father and daughter jogged along together high up on the 
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open down, with the brown heather for a mile or more on eaoh 
hand, and the broad valley rich and green stretching far away 
below. White homesteads gleamed between the orchards and 
elm trees, and beyond the distant hills a narrow strip of sea 
glistened in the sun. Then, as they passed over the brow 
and began to pick their way down the sterp road, they could 
look down upon a nest of thatched roofs and see people 
gathering on the village green. ‘ Shipham,’ said Solomon.” 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

Lone Pine. By R. B. Townskend. 

“ To my frieuds in Santiago, red and white, and in memory 
of a brindled bulldog”—that is Mr. Townshend's dedication. 
The Santiago is not the famous one, but a township in New 
Mexico, and the story is of Americans, Spaniards, and Indians. 
“ The Red Indian has often been represented as apathetic,” 
says the author. “ He is not. His loves and hatreds are 
intense.” In Lone Pine we have testimony to this, and a 
variety of such excitement as tales of “ greasers ” always give. 
A masculine book. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Many Ways of Love. By Fred Whishaw. 

The many ways of love were those in vogue in the Court 
and times of Catherine the Great of Russia. Early in the 
story the heroine, who is the narrator, is entangled in a briar 
bush and released by the hero, who, to her remark that her 
dress will be torn, replies : “ Ha! ha ! there speaks the thrifty 
German fraulein. I like it; I am half German myself, and 
the other half wicked, extravagant English. Now, see, my 
thrifty German half says: ‘ Spare the dress and detach, by 
slow labour and many pricks, the thorns.’ My English half 
cries: ‘ Perish slow labour and all thrift, and let the skirt go ! 
I think the English in me preponderates; I will out!’” A 
good, breezy novel of love and intrigue and fighting. (Dent. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Off the High Road. By Eleanor C. Price. 

“ Will any kind people, living quietly off the high road, 
receive a person in serious trouble, homeless and friendless ? ” 
That advertisement is the kernel of the story. Mrs. Downes 
and her daughter Jessie became the kind people, an t their 
guest was of the highest importance to the development of the 
drama. A quiet country book in the main, with more emotion 
than action, and continuous interest. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tiie Procession of Life. By H. A. Vacbell. 

A Californian story, full of local character and colour. 
“California,” we read, “is like a girl just out—a-flutter with 
self-consciousness. . . . She has many suitors, but will she 
choose the right man ? . . . The fellow to whom she is at 
present engaged is a sorry money-grabber, who will desert 
her when her gold becomes his.” (Sands. 6s.) 

Jock’s Ward. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

In the beginning Ezra Dunstan, one of the Peculiar People, 
is charged with manslaughter for permitting his child to die 
without a doctor’s assistance, and is sentenced to imprisonment. 
Whereupon a shrill voice cried: “ A blarsted shyme, too ! How 
durs’ you gi’ ’im six months—’im as wouldn’t ’arm a bloomin’ 
babby! ” That was Jock. Subsequently Dunstan came out, 
and Jock—who plays the part of Benignancy tempered with 
Whitechapel—takes him under bis wing. A pretty, if some¬ 
what mechanical, street story. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Desire of Their Hearts. By Margaret Parker. 

Miss Parker is an Australian novelist, and her latest story 
will please those who like a novel to be tender, and wholesome, 
and neither too sad nor too happy in its ending. We like the 
heroine none the less when she gives up her idea of painting 
“ that long series of Tennyson’s women whose pictures she has 
already sketched in her own mind.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Cicely Vaughan. By Piuur Davenant* 

Cicely is thirty and unhappy, so unhappy that the first thing 
she does in Chapter II. is to bore a hole in the bottom of a 
pleasure boat with her penknife. Presently she is lying on the 
river bank. Although she had “ gone down for the last time,” 
Cicely talks at large to her rescuer for two pages about religion 
and etiquette. Asked if she can walk, she replies: “ I can 
walk if you will help me ; but it’s far, and perhaps I shall be 
taking you out of your way” (she had just taken him to the 
bottom of the river). He tells her : “ I am Stephen Fenwick 
whereupon the would-be-drowned young lady remembers it is 
her birthday, and that “You are to have the privilege of 
taking me in to dinner to-night.” (Long. 6s.) 

The Cure of St. Philippe. By Francis W. Grey. 

This “ 8tory of Freneh-Canadian Politics” opens with the 
appointment of the new cure of St. Ephrem du Mile Ead. 
and resolves itself into a series of discussions on church- 
building, schools, protective tariffs, water and drainage, party 
intrigues—everything, in fact, that one does not want in 
a novel and does not love in a blue-book. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 6s.) 

Frank Reuland, Recruit. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

By the author of Treirinnot of (Say’s. Here, however, are no 
medical students ; the story is a domestic drama, with a 
choleric Squire (who cut off his port for twelve months, on an 
average, once a week) as a prominent figure. “ If Frank 
Redland was a fool.” says the author, “ he was at least a hand¬ 
some one, with his frank smile, merry brown eyes, and fair 
hair.” This description should endear him to the sex which 
reads novels. The story is conventional in manner and more 
interesting than many. (Long. 6s.) 

Wicked Rosamond. By Mina Sandeman. 

The adjective is unnecessary, Rosamond's wickedness being 
patent. Her attempt to murder her husband by means of a 
poisoned pair of gloves supplied to her by a music-hall lady, 
from a recipe of Catherine de Medici, has only to be men¬ 
tioned. A story of a perverted nature, compact of unpleasant 
and incredible incidents. A cure for good spirits. (Long. 63.) 

Francois the Valet. By G. W. Appleton. 

A slangy story of mystery and crime. “ ‘ By Jove ! ’ said 
Jimmie, * there’s a bit of romance for you; and you’d scatter 
your silly old brains about Ogilvie’s carpet, would you ? ’ ” 
There is a place in the book called Addlehead, and a girl is 
“folded” to Hubert's breast. But the author is high-spirited 
and extremely pleased with his story. (Pearson. 6s.) 

Mary Unwin. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The heroine of this story, by the author of A Fellow of 
Trinity, has nothing to do with Cowper’s friend. The new 
Mary Unwin is a vicar’s daughter. Throughout the book the 
course of true love runs roughly, and duns are continually at 
the door-bell; but then, just in time, Mary unexpectedly 
becomes a rich man’s heiress, and all is well. There are pictures. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Accessory After tiie Fact. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

There is nothing on the title-page of this book to show 
that it is not a continuous novel. Yet the title covers only 
the first of nine stories, or about one-fifteenth part of the 
book. This is not commendable. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Records of Vincent Trill. By Dick Donovan. 

Sixteen cases in which Vincent Trill aids sixteen laurels to 
“ the many he had earned,” and proves himself, to the author’s 
satisfaction, to be “ the shrewdest and cleverest detective of his 
time.” (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
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The Encore. 

The artist was playing the Fantasia of Schumann, where¬ 
through, as Schlegel’s translator hath it, “ there runs a 
note whose gentle tone Is heard aright by him alone Who 
lists with care extreme.” 

“ I have often tried,” said the giggling woman behind 
me, “to get her to wear the usual things; hut she’s 
obstinate in her way.” 

The chivalrous man beside her who kept one polite ear 
for the giggle and borrowed the other occasionally for the 
music, was distressed by the sforzandos which seemed to 
hammer indecorously at the concrete mass within him 
which he mistook for the door of a delicate imagination. 

“Wants sympathy; is a bit hard,” he was heard to 
murmur. 

In front of me the joke was evidently intense, though 
its contraband nature could be guessed from the startled 
blush on the face of the girl in shimmering green. It 
was a face that a photographer would have tilted, impart¬ 
ing to it the witchery of silly innocence : one might have 
pursued and lost the well-beloved a dozen times in an 
hour’s scrutiny of its pretty colouring under lifted eye¬ 
brows, its paltry, vulgar mirth, its defiant yet pathetic 
embarrassment in detection. By her side was a girl in 
stripes of black who might have sat for Demureness 
personified. Her teeth and lips retreated as before some 
bullying kiss; an indolent gentleness shone from her. Yet 
it was from her that proceeded the mirth-extorting glance 
which made the girl in green turn her head to the right, 
suffocating with the torment and delight of repressed 
laughter. 

The singer was their quarry. She had come on in a 
pink satin skirt, answering shimmer for shimmer to the 
garb of the girl in green. Her small contralto seemed 
drowned in the loud chord of colour. 

The artist was playing in modo duna leggendario ; a legend 
of long ago when a man whose elated soul heard and 
rehearsed the melodies of an authentic optimism clouded 
and subtilised them, at his own whim made them harsh 
or delicate, thorned them with difficulties, forbad them to 
speak outright, and by allegiance to his own magical 
temperament eluded the understanding of the crowd. 

The chivalrous listener grew sheepishly dissatisfied 
with his equivocal position. He continued to acquiesce, 
however, with the rippling fatness beside him which 
exuded criticism of the artist’s bare arms: it was pene¬ 
trating into the arcana of Art to sit next someone who 
had helped the singer to make up and could discuss the 
factitious merits of her eyebrows and complexion. 

His conscience voiced an extenuating word : “ She’s a 
fine pianist.” 


A muffled peal from the girl in green, backed by a glint 
in the eyes of her demure companion, who was gloating 
with secret relish over her perfidious disdain of music, 
rebuked him. It was a triple forte , representing to them 
mere piano-banging, which inspired their mirth. Earnest 
and self-possessed, thinking of nothing but music, the 
artist subsided on the common chord of C, and a sound of 
applause broke forth. 

“ She hasn’t done yet,” said the chivalrous man. 

Somehow at this moment one knew him entirely. He 
had helped to rob us of Schumann, but he had disclosed 
himself. He was the typical sportsman: length was 
tedious, but great length was record-breaking, worth 
backing. He was in sympathy with Miss B.—she was 
beating the others. 

The clarity of the triumphal march brought about no 
perceptible alleviation of the amused puzzlement of the 
faces around me ; for a moment I was blind to them. 

The fantastic, tripping passages of short notes, a sealed 
mystery to undedicated fingers, seemed to liberate space 
as though before fairy feet the stolid walls receded, 
amplifying the room for the roving fancy, creating avenues 
of open doors, mellowing and vivifying the prodigious 
luminosity of the gilded room and dissolving the fixed 
stuffiness of the air. 

Before me the demure girl convinced herself of delicacy 
by yawning into her palm. 

The peroration came: for me suddenly, tamely. Human 
life, so persistent in its obtrusion, so determined not to 
refrain from exhibiting its most characteristic gestures or 
eclipse its imperious genialit}' for any music of God or 
man, dulled me to the happenings of the tone-world. 

The end came, I say. Whereupon the chivalrous man 
said : “ We ought to give her an encore, I think.” And 
they did I These bored listeners, these clandestine gossips, 
these critics of clothes, deliberately protracted their 
sufferings, deliberately asked for one more message from 
that world of tone-poetry whose language meant.nothing 
to them. And in the benediction of their amazing 
patronage, across the endless gulf that separates the artist’s 
soul from the painstaking imitation of one, Schumann’s 
interpreter bowed and withdrew. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Gaston Deschamps in the Temps laments the deplor¬ 
able mediocrity of contemporary literature and the dearth 
of masterpieces. “ Never were masterpieces so rare as 
at this present moment. Nearly every place is to be taken. 
The retreat of a worn-out dilettantism, the abdication of a 
blatant and impotent pornography, open up illimitable 
perspectives to all the young people who still desire to make 
us liston to a word of certitude or reveal to us a mystery 
of beauty.” M. Deschamps does not take into account 
the fact that literature to-day in France is a matter of 
comparative insignificances. This is not precisely the 
moment to clamour for masterpieces when a whole country 
is living in a thrilling sensational serial, when our sole 
preoccupation lying down at night is the expectation of 
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the next morning’s sensation. Demoralised as we all 
are here by much futile reading of newspapers, much 
futile impassioned talk, who is to find leisure and 
silence for the composition of masterpieces ? The writers 
themselves have left their libraries and gone down into 
the arena, where some of them, alas! are cutting very 
lamentable figures indeed. M. Jules Lemaitre, so witty 
and amazingly clever till now, is furnishing us with proof 
that the wittiest man of letters may be a complete nin¬ 
compoop, and that the man who can talk delightfully 
about books may not always be relied upon to talk of 
public matters with sense or decency. 

One accomplished literary tradesman of my acquaintance 
alone has preserved his head in the general loss of reason, 
not to his credit will I own. For this absolute sacrifice of 
every personal and private interest to the great question of 
the hour reveals the permanent chivalry and disinterested¬ 
ness that may be looked for in French character. When 
asked his opinion on the “ Affaire,” my worthy trader in 
books and articles replied, in terms befitting a spirit so 
properly commercial as his : “ All I know about the miser¬ 
able business is, that literature is at a standstill.” 

It is a satisfaction to find that Gyp has been able to 
snatch a few odd moments from her embittered pursuit of 
the Jews, and her deadly feud with the partisans of 
Truth and Justice, to write a bright and amusing booklet 
—Monsieur de Folleuil. It is the thousandth repetition of 
Gyp, always the same dialogued attack, upon society and 
foreigners, always and inevitably an exposure of Gyp’s 
amiable contempt of the nations of the world and un- 
authentic titles. She seems to regard foreigners as Jews. 
Both inspire her with loathing and aversion. An innocent 
preference for afternoon tea provokes her scorn, because it 
is an English habit. Gyp’s war cry is France for the 
French! She would expel all foreigners, all Protestants 
and Jews. She maintains that French national character 
is essentially Catholic, that a French Protestant is an 
anomaly, an absurdity, and, in consequence, as something 
supremely anti-national, his existence justifies his per¬ 
secution. 

The opening dialogues of Monsieur de Folleuil treat wittily 
and with ferocious contempt of the appalling and un¬ 
forgettable catastrophe of the Bazar de Chariti. Folleuil 
returns from a long search for his cousin’s servant, who, 
having left the Bazar, rushed back into the flames to the 
rescue of the victims. 

“ Isay,” remarks the old marchioness, a delightful old 
Frenchwoman, who has a tongue, and knows how to use 
it, “ except the servants, and a few admirable exceptions, 
they weren’t very chic, the men ! There were not many 
dead or wounded among the men ? ” 

“There were only about two hundred at the Bazar, 
they say,” replies a young man. 

“ So much the better,” says the old marchioness. “ If 
there had been more all the women would have been 
burnt.” 

She is still more pitiless in the next dialogue— Revirement : 

“I hear my nephew behaved like a cad,” she remarks 
to Folleuil. 

“Mon Dieu! everyone can’t be a hero,” Folleuil says. 
“I mightn’t have done better.” 


“You would have walked off, and never looked behind 
you.” 

“ Certainly not; but I might, perhaps, not have accom¬ 
plished any sensational rescue.” 

“ They say that my nephew escaped, knocking down 
every one in his way with unheard-of brutality.” 

“ Yes, that is what they did say; but now,” he ex¬ 
plains, “ somebody having hit upon the new and profound 
idea that it is more meritorious to raise than to follow the 
current, everybody rushed to do it, and then, you see, this 
frankness was very awkward. Society is shaky enough, 
without striking another blow at it.” 

It is a pity, be admits, that the men were not, if not 
heroes, at least gentlemen; but he thinks it better to 
stick to the new version, and tone facts down. A lady of 
dubious title enters, and begins to deplore the abominable 
campaign against the men, which attacks the aristocracy. 
The old marchioness maintains that the campaign is justi¬ 
fiable since the men behaved abominably. Mme. de 
Rirfray begins : 

“Among the men I know who were at the Bazar 
when the fire-” 

Folleuil interrupts her: “ What, you know men who were 
there when the fire broke out! You are lucky ! ” 

She, laughing: “They were there that very day, and 
even a part of next day; but by 4 o’clock it was all over. 
There was nobody. They had all gone away half-an-hour 
before the fire began, or arrived five minutes afterwards. 
But I know about fifteen who were really there.” 

Folleuil: “ What! You know fifteen men who were at 
the Bazar ? It’s like the man’s drill. He bought it for 
a hunting suit, and he was assured that in the wash it only 
shrank three metres in a piece of sixty ; but when it was 
washed he found he had fallen precisely on the very three 
metres that shrank, just as you fell on the fifteen men who 
were at the Bazar.” 

Not for nothing does Gyp bear the name of Mirabeau. 
She does not spare her own class any more than her 
neighbours. H. L. 


Things Seen. 

The Flock. 


Aeons ago the receding sea had left the hill town three 
miles inland, and on the pastures thus reclaimed black 
cattle grazed, rushes waved, and tiny channels of water 
felt for their level among the sand-hills. When the sun 
shone it was as if those pastures, that the sea and the 
world had alike forgotten, said: “ Our new clothes—are 
they not gay?” for the waters sparkled, and the rushes 
changed in the breeze from grey to silver. By night, from 
a window in the hill town, I could see beyond the dim 
pastures the lights of the great ships going on—always 
going on; by day I could see the shepherds busy with 
their flocks, and the burly little tramp steamers pushing 
their way up the river that coiled through the pastures. 
At sunset the level rays of the sun sparkled on the white 
stone quay half-way up the river where the tramp steamers 
unloaded—sparkled, too, in the solitary window of a hut— 
a mission chapel, so I had been told—perched on a sand 
dune behind the quay. Never a Sunday evening passed 
but a man, old, thin, eager, his coat-tails flying, left 
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the town, descended the hill, and strode across the 
pastures, that the sea and the world had forgotten, 
to the hut perched on the sand dune behind the quay. 
When I asked who formed his congregation, they 
replied: “0, just the sailors of the tramp steamers.” 
Came an evening, a cruel evening, when mist rose from 
the marshes, when rain drove across the pastures and the 
wind blew. On that evening I, ever curious in such 
matters, followed the old, eager man. And, after an hour’s 
buffeting with the elements, I came alongside the hut— 
and entered. The altar was a deal table covered with a 
sail, discoloured by a thousand storms. Above the altar 
was a board, and roughly carved upon it was this plea: 
“When all else declines, let the noontide of Thy grace and 
peace remain.” By the side of the altar sat the preacher, 
and the room contained one other person. There we three 
waited, while about us the elements screamed, and whistled, 
and hooted. At length the preacher rose. “ The sacri¬ 
fices of God,” he began mechanically, “ are a broken 
spirit.” The wind howled. He paused, looking sorrow¬ 
fully around the room ; suddenly the shadows left his face, 
his eyes gleamed, and, bending forward, with outstretched 
arms, he cried aloud the thought that had come to him: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My name 
—” he murmured. The rest was lost in the wind, but the 
old man’s lips moved on. 


Youth. 

It was Buskin’s birthday, and I chose for the place 
of my meditation the Turner Boom at the National 
Gallery. In the midst of the wide floor I stood, sur¬ 
rounded by the masterpieces of the greatest of English 
landscape painters. There was the life history of a genius, 
of an art, displayed in rows three deep upon the spacious 
walls. Work so diverse that taken severally you might 
have declared of this and that picture that, from whatever 
hands they came into being, certainly they were not the 
work of one. Here the gulf was bridged, and by multiple 
gradations the fruit of one man’s infinite diligence mani¬ 
fested its essential unity. By dint of frequenting the place 
for many years I have become wise about some of these 
canvases. 

I had been sitting there for a quarter of an hour before 
the dazzling sun and sea, “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” 
when a couple of ladies strayed through the entrance. A 
girl of four-and-twenty, the elder; she brought with her 
a breath of the History Tripos; a good second two years 
ago I instinctively placed her. She might be expected to 
know her Buskin by heart. The other was, perhaps, her 
younger sister; between child and woman, sweet and 
wholesome; alert, intelligent, breezy. As they came on 
she swept her frank eyes round the bewildering galaxy, 
and her countenance fell. Well it might, in view of so 
large an enterprise. Fancy beginning Turner! She 
turned with a gesture of appeal to her companion, and 
her lips opened: 

“But, Aggie,” she said, “these are all the same pictures 
as last year! ” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Lord Bowton was a fully and freely consenting party to 
the publication of the Disraeli correspondence in the Peel 
Papers. As the literary executor of Lord Beaconsfield 
his permission is necessarily obtained before any letter of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s can be put into print for general 
circulation. Of course, Mr. C. S. Parker could have pub¬ 
lished surreptitiously the letter which has been everywhere 
quoted to show that Disraeli sought office from Peel, 
though he afterwards denied that he had done so; and he 
could have taken the risk of Lord Eowton’s applying for 
an injunction against the further circulation of the 
volumes. But he did nothing of the kind. On the con¬ 
trary—and the announcement is one which will be read 
with equal pleasure by the partisans of Peel and the par¬ 
tisans of Disraeli—the letter that is supposed to criminate 
the memory of Disraeli was specially submitted by the 
Hon. George Peel to Lord Bowton, who gave his special 
sanction for its publication. At present the only solution 
to this mystery of Disraeli’s denial, made a few years 
later, is that he had meanwhile forgotten having written; 
but Lord Bowton is arranging to make a search among 
the Beaconsfield papers for anything that may throw a 
further light on the singular incident. Meanwhile, it is 
gratifying to know that, in Lord Bowton’s opinion, there 
is nothing to suppress or to conceal—though there may be 
something to examine and explain—in the political 
memoirs of his late chief. 


Not equal in importance to the Peel Papers, but really 
no mean second to them, are the Hardwicke papers, just 
bought in their thousands by the British Museum. Secret 
as some of these letters were when they were penned by 
George II., George III., Pitt, Fox, Bute, and the rest, 
they are not more confidential than many in the Peel 
collection; and nearly the whole of them are earlier 
than those now published, and published almost without 
offence, by the representatives of the great Sir Bobert. 
No work ever issued before these Peel Papers has 
shown Englishmen so clearly how they are governed; and 
as the Hardwicke Papers will supplement that fascinating 
disclosure, they ought undoubtedly to be read, selected, 
and edited. They are now all of a heap; and to make a 
mere list of them for the saleroom was the work of a 
month. But an editor of materials which are essentially 
the materials of our country’s history ought not to be hard 
to find. The tastes of the present Lord Hardwicke are not 
those of the historian or the antiquary, which is perhaps 
lucky, as he has his own fortune to make, and is likely 
enough to be a success as a stockbroker. 


Sir William Harcourt is the possessor of a tempera¬ 
ment that cannot be idle, and that can hardly be aloof. 
Let no one suppose, therefore, that he feels in his element 
while he is sunning himself at Cannes. A letter to the 
Timet on Bitualism is not by any means the full measure 
of his activity; and when he read the debate on Mr. 
Samuel Smith’s amendment to the Address he longed to 
scent the battle once more, and to cry out with Achilles, 
“ You shall know the difference now thatl am back again.” 
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The truth is, and his letters to private friends show it, 
that Sir William wearies of his life of leisure. It will 
nph therefore, be prolonged ; and the House will soon 
]b.e,-listening to rattling speeches from him in his strangely 
new capacity as a “ private member.” 

On Tuesday Mr. W. K. D’Arcy was married by special 
licence to Mrs. Nutting. Mr. D’Arcy is the Australian 
millionaire who gave commissions to the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones for the beautiful tapestries that are now 
among the great attractions of the New Gallery exhibition. 
They will be eagerly welcomed back to Stanmore Hall, 
Middlesex, whither Mr. and Mrs. D’Arey have preceded 
them. 

The Corporation of Liverpool are much to be congratu¬ 
lated on the latest picture they have acquired for their Art 
Gallery. They have arranged to buy from Mr. Edward G. 
Hobley his charming picture, “The Shaft of Light,” 
showing a long streak of sunshine penetrating the interior 
of a byre and lighting, in particular, with “ refined ver¬ 
milion ” the ears of a white calf. It was hung in rather a 
corner in the last Royal Academy, and the only wonder is 
that it has waited till now to find a purchaser at the very 
moderate price at which it was marked. 

A recent engagement of considerable public interest 
raises once more the familiar question of the appropriate¬ 
ness or otherwise of a marriage of inequality in years. The 
old-fashioned English novel, especially that written by a 
maiden lady, often presented the situation; and it was 
generally represented as a rather quaint and modest thing 
for feminine May to unite in marriage with masculine 
December. French and Italian literature, on the contrary, 
made such unions, and their end was invariably ironical. 
Then a slight change came over the English novelist’s out¬ 
look, so that when George Eliot married a young woman 
to an elderly man, the elderly man at least had the grace 
to die in time for the young widow to wed a second hus¬ 
band, who was her contemporary. English fiction has yet, 
perhaps, to speak the truth. It is constantly afraid that 
derision will be meted out to relationships in novels which 
in actual life are perfectly familiar, which excite no smile, 
and which work out, against all theory, with absolute 
success. Harry Esmonde, for instance, remains almost the 
only man in English fiction who has married a woman 
older than himself. No other author has dared to put into 
fiction a situation which is familiar and dignified in fact, 
and of which Thackeray’s own family has since afforded a 
delightful illustration. 

Leo XIII. has a certain amount of literary fastidious¬ 
ness ; but he probably will not trouble to disown the little 
joke that has been put into his mouth, d propot of the 
installation of the electric light in the Vatican: “They 
cannot say that I love darkness any longer.” An ex¬ 
pressive shrug of the shoulder will probably be with him a 
sufficient disclaimer. St. Paul’s in London and St. Peter’s 
in Rome have always had connecting links; and the 
electric light is now to be installed in St. Paul’s in such a 
way as to give full effect to the mosaics of Sir William 
Richmond. The cost—some £5,000—will be borne by an 
unexpected donor, Mr. Morgan, the banker of New York. 


Drama. 


“ The Only Way.” 

In respect of theme and period few romances offer so 
much that is enticing to the adaptor as Charles Dickens’s 
novel, A Tale of Two Cities. But if its attractions are 
great, the difficulties confronting the would-be dramatist 
are no less numerous. Many have entered upon the task 
of transforming the book into an effective play, but, so 
far, none has achieved complete success. For the latest 
version, produced by Mr. Martin Harvey at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Freeman Wills is responsible. The result can only be 
regarded with a moderate measure of satisfaction. “ The 
Only Way,” as the piece is named, although containing 
some interesting and stimulating passages, is, as a whole, 
somewhat episodical, discursive, and retrospective in point 
of action. In the first two acts narration takes the place 
of movement: the vital quality of true development is 
absent from the characterisation. Mr. Wills, moreover, 
does not hesitate to leave in the elaboration of the story 
considerable gaps, which those acquainted with the 
original are, doubtless, quite capable of bridging over for 
themselves. It is obvious, however, that to presume upon 
the supposed knowledge of facts never presented to the 
notice of an audience is, on the part of an author, to 
claim a privilege to which he possesses no real title. In 
“ The Only Way ” there are scenes, notwithstanding, 
upon which the imagination fastens with a lively sense 
of pleasure. There is prettiness in the love - making 
episodes between Darnay and Lucie Minette in the quaint 
old garden in Soho; there are force and turbulence in 
the incident of St. Evremonde’s trial and condemnation by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris ; there is infinite 
pathos in the final tableau, revealing Sydney Carton 
upon the scaffold in the act of laying down his life 

for the woman he loves. If these things do not 

exactly constitute a good play, they make, at any 

rate, an excellent entertainment, against which the sole 

reproach that can be brought is that it is a trifle too 
sad and sombre for ordinary tastes. The production, 
meanwhile, reflects every credit in so far as the mere 
question of mounting is concerned upon the theatre at 
which it is presented. Sir Henry Irving himself could 
hardly have given us a more beautiful series of stage 
pictures. In the cast, it is true, we look in vain for many 
of the characters who figure prominently in the novel; 
but in this regard it would, perhaps, be unfair to deny 
the adaptor a certain amount of latitude. Of Sydney 
Carton Mr. Martin Harvey furnishes an exquisitely 
pathetic and at times fairly powerful study, in which, 
however, stress is laid rather upon the imaginative and 
poetic than the reckless, devil-may-care aspect of the 
man’s nature. Mr. Holbrook Blinn’s portrait of Defarge 
is painted in colours somewhat too neutral, but it has, 
nevertheless, many good points; while Mr. Herbert 
Sleath as Darnay, Miss Grace Warner as Lucie, and Miss 
de Silva as Mimi, the little seamstress of the novel, 
although showing signs of inexperience, make abundantly 
manifest their desire to carry out the author’s intentions. 

M. W. 
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London in Little. 

I have been looking at the “Mitre” in Fleet-street—Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Mitre.” It is for sale next Monday, and the 
wise say it will be reconstructed. I grieve moderately. 
The place has been tampered with since Boswell and 
Johnson sat there, and Goldsmith essayed to shine 
there. Yet take the “ Mitre ” scenes out of Boswell, and 
what rents you would make in his book! I thought of 
Bozzy complaining to Dempster, after a night with John¬ 
son at the “ Mitre,” that port wine and late hours affected 
his nerves, and Dempster replying: “ One had better bo 
palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.” 
Just so. I crossed Fleet-street, to Johnson’s old house 
in Gough-square. And, lo, the Doctor was compensated. 
If his inn must go, his house in Gough-square has taken 
on a new comeliness. Sixty years back the occupier told 
Thomas Carlyle, who had made his way thither : “ I have 
spent many a pound and penny on it.” Pounds and 
pennies have again been forthcoming, and the door, and 
the many window-frames, and the area railings, are new- 
painted. Mrs. Johnson would have been charmed. “ She 
was one of those ladies who are slaves to their own 
besoms,” said Johnson (to the inquisitive Mrs. Thrale) 
long after her death. And then, as if to be just to her 
in a small point, he suffered the question—had he ever 
“huffed his wife about his dinner”? “So often,” he 
replied, “ that at last she called to me, and said: ‘ Nay, 
hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking 
God for a dinner which, in a few minutes, you will protest 
not eatable.’ ” And “ Tetty ” died in this house. 

The little square—Gough-square—has its own litter, its 
own life. Printers’ boys come and go, and chase each 
other. The steam presses croon softly within these Georgian 
houses that are now printing works. Two boys stopped, 
with a barrow, at the Doctor’s door. I had a momentary 
conviction that they had come to fetch some sheets of the 
Dictionary to Mr. Millar in the Strand. But the tablet, 
“ Dr. Samuel Johnson, Author, Lived Here,” loosened 
the spell, and a man advancing to sell me cough lozenges 
broke it. W. 


Correspondence. 

“Rev. Lawrence Beeching.’’ 

Sik-—I find the above name heads a list of those sug¬ 
gested, in your last issue, as specially appropriate to “ a 
parson troubled with religious doubt.” As the suggestion 
is not your own, it would be useless for me to demand an 
explanation ; but as you have given it publicity, you will 
perhaps allow me to make a protest. 

The “Lawrence ” does not concern me, and I can see a 
sort of reasonableness in it: the Saint was broiled, one 
side at a time, over a slow fire, and the implication is 
probably that the parson’s torment is of the same tedious 
and two-sided character. But why “ Beeching ” ? Has 
the name, I wonder, any dubious associations, either in 
fiction or in real life, of which I am unaware ? In fiction 
I have met it only in a novel of Miss Alma Tadema’s, and 
then as a place-name. For literature or science it would 


seem to have no import, sceptical or other, as I find it 
neither in Who's Who nor in Men of the Time. In the 
Clergy List I do find it, but only as referring to myself. 

Under the circumstances, I think I am justified in sug¬ 
gesting to irresponsible and indolent novelists and their 
nomcnclators that it would show good feeling if, when they 
want to borrow a name for some parson who is to cut a 
sorry figure, they should take one that is not in Crockford. 
—I am, &c., H. C. Beeching. 

Newbury: Feb.'18, 1899. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 20. 

In response to oar request for a new National Anthem, a fine sheaf 
of patriotic sentiments has reached as. England surely never was 
so belauded before. The best poem contributed is that written by 
Mr. Isaac Sharp, 2ti, Clif ton-terrace, Brighton, to whom a cheque 
for a guinea has been sent. It runs thus : 

A National Hymn. 

0 Thou in whom we live and move. 

From whom all gracious powers proceed, 

We own Thy guardian care and love 
A stronghold in all time of need ; 

Lo, Thou hast willed to fence and gird 
Our homeland by Thy saviour-sea, 

The storm-wind which fulfils Thy word 
Hath been our helpmate, charged by Thee ! 

At Thy deep impulse we have sprung 
To bear Thy freedom o'er the earth, 

O, keep us ever free and young 
In simple truth aud manly worth ! 

Of Thee we hold the imperial zone 
Whereon Thy day doth ever shine, 

Throughout it may Thy will be done, 

Our power and kingdom linked with Thine ! 

0 , guard us from each hostile blast, 

Let no calm perfidy allure : 

And teach us from the quarried past 
To make the future's fabric sure. 

0 , bless us, crown the royal-crowned 
With lustre of Thy heavenly grace, 

And to our freedom’s utmost bound 
Bless every life of every race ! 

We print two chosen from the remainder of the National 
Anthems submitted : 

A New National Anthem. 

Omnipotent! within Whose hand 
The kingdoms of this world do lie, 

In mercy, save our native land, 

That so we live, that so we die, 

In council, or in strioken fight, 

Taught by Thy will to know the right. 

Grant her who sits on Britain’s throne, 

Grant those who follow of her race, 

To know that Thou and Thou alone, 

King of all Kings, canst give the grace 
• To rule this people in Thy sight, 

In peace, in justice, and in right. 

What though our Empire send afar 
Stout hearts that dare, strong hands that hold 1 
Without Thy help, we helpless are : 

Our steel a reed, as dross our gold ; 

Stay Thou our weakness with Thy might, 

And give us strength to guard our right. 
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Sons of the race that leads the world ! 

We owe our heritage to Thee ; 

The flag that shame has never furled, 

The lordship over all Thy sea. 

Fain would we keep its honour bright, 

Still strike for God, the Throne, the Right! 

TC. L., London.] 

A National Anthem. 

Thou who hast made us great, 

Keep us inviolate, 

Loyal and strong. 

Make us to do Tby will ; 

Give us Thy suocour still; 

Keep us from doing ill ; 

Save us from wrong. 

From pride and lust of power 
Keep us from hour to hour. 

Let discord cease. 

Still to earth’s utmost shore 
Thy wondrous blessings pour, 

That we may know Thee more, 

Thou God of Peace. 

But if, at Thy command, 

War leap from strand to strand, 

Give us Thy grace ; 

That on Thy battle-day 
Our foes be swept away. 

Sare Thou our land we pray, 

God save our race. [C. D., Birmingham.] 

Poems received also from C. B. F., Bagshot; F. B., Milton-next- 
Gravesend; F. E. W., London ; M. L. H., Ambleside ; F. B., London ; 
M. L, Chester; B. M. R., London ; B. C., Loudon ; F. J. B., Win¬ 
chester ; K. K., Belfast: J. W. B., Greenock (no coupon) ; G. S. A., 
Ilford; Mrs. T. H., Dorchester; A. B. C., Norwood; L. M. L., 
Stafford ; Mrs. R. M., Glendwyn (no coupon) ; I. V. C.. Wareham ; 
T. C., Buxted. 


Competition No. 21. 

This week we ask for suitable mottoes for daily or weekly papers 
of importance. Competitors are at liberty to choose what papers 
they like, but the motto must be appropriate to the paper's 
character, and its source must be indicated. To the competitor who 
sends the best set of three mottoes a prize of one guinea will be 
sent 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 13, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 28. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 252, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given. We cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

On Account 01 Sarah. By E. H. W. 

In the matter of this novel, which we mentioned in last 
week’s Academy, a proposal for publication has been made. 

Comrades, and Other Poems. By A. Myron. 

We have studied this MS., which comes from Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, with much interest. Nearly all the pieces have 
that curious note of melancholy which distinguishes the postry 


of Englishmen living far from home. When we find sadness 
or pessimism in verse written in England, we are not pre¬ 
possessed in favour of the writer; and usually our attitude is 
justified by the discovery that the bard’s misery rings untrue. 
The case of the exiled Englishman is different. When he takes 
pen in hand, it is because he has something to say; and 
often he says it with singular sincerity and grace. Good as 
the work is, it is not quite good enough to justify us in thinking 
that it could bs published without loss. All the pieces have a 
certain haunting melody, and there are not a few charming 
passages in which the writer lingers over the scenery of nature ; 
but there is often a certain vagueness and indecision which Mr. 
Myron, we are sure, will himself deplore when he reads Tenny¬ 
son or any other great master of the art. 

The Sin of the Mother. By Marcus Knox. 

We find it a task to read this work. A novel should arrest 
one’s attention, and make the perusal easy by novelty of some 
kind; but there is no novelty here. The work is not without 
touches of originality ; but these are few and far between. The 
plot lacks freshness, and the characters are conventional. 
Unfortunately, too, the style is in depressing harmony with 
the subject - matter. We find phrases such as “ very 
interested ” and “ in comparison to ” strewn through the 
work. What would “ Marcus Knox ” think of us if we 
said we were much sorry to find his book so troublesome 'r 
Probably he would say that we did not know the language. 
Well, “ very interested” and “ very pleased” are as grammar¬ 
less as “ much sorry ” and “ much glad”; and they are vulgar 
to boot. “ In comparison to ” is as atrocious as “ in unison 
from ” would be, if there were any novelist thoughtless enough 
to write it. We admit that many a good story has been 
written by persons with no academic knowledge of syntax or 
of style; but when we come upon a work which has neither 
novelty of thought nor any indication that its author knows 
what style means, we necessarily regard it as hopeless. 

Tales in Verse, and Other Poems. By Frederic Price. 

Mr. Price is a very candid observer of men and things. 
One evening he strolled into the library of a certain provincial 
college, and did not like the look of it: 

Is this a place where Learning reigns supreme— 

This solemn show ? For one, I’d rather study 
Where Nature’s freshness makes the heart grow ruddy, 

And simple poets there may sit and dream 

(Dew'on the daisies) by a rippling stream. 

Oh, what a den of books! 

Mr. Price exclaims, and then goes on to upbraid the March of 
Intellect by contrasting it with the nightingale in the evening 
dell. His conclusion is that 

If glad’s the fool, he’s wise in being a fool; 
which is sound sense wittily expressed. Throughout the book 
we find ourselves in general sympathy with Mr. Price’s view 
of life; but it is only now and then that he writes even so wel 
as in the stanza which we have quoted. 

Between the Signal Boxes. By G. F. Leatherdale. 

These short stories have considerable merit; but we do not 
think that they could be republished with success. The 
popular magazines have put an end to the vogue of the shilling 
book of tales for travellers by rail. 

“La Belle Americaine,” by R. H.; “Willie and his Warriors,” 
by Igna; “ His Sister, and Other Plays for Amateurs,” by 
B. D. Cameron.—These works do not comply with the con¬ 
dition that each MS. submitted to the Bureau shall be sufficient 
to fill a reasonable volume. 1 * 
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Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, February 23. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Otto (E.), German Dialogues .(Greet) 

Moms (E. E.», Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Two vols. (Macmillan.) Each 1/9 
Wood house (W. J.), Cicero de Officiis, Book III. 

(Univ. Corre8p. College Press) 3 8 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLE8-LETTRE8. 

Lee (Vernon), Genins Loci.(Grant Richards.) Net 6/0 

Kappoy (F. E.), Bonnots and Lyrics..(Simpkin) 6/0 

Bannerman (F.), Milestones ..(Richards) 3/6 

Maeterlinck (M. •, Alladini and Palomides, Interior, and the Death of 

Tintagiles. Authorised Translation .(Duckworth) 

Heron-Alien V E.), Edward FitzGerald's Ruba'iyat of Omar Khayyam 

(Quaritch) 7 0 

Zarac. An rndinn Night, and Other Poems.(Hunter) 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Nyc (G. H. F.), The 8tory of the Oxford Movement .(Bemrofe) 3/6 

Jelf V G. E.), ** Messiah Cometh" .(Innes) 7 6 

Ingram (Rt. Rev. A. F. W.), Good 8hepherds .(Wells Gardner) 1/6 

Strong (Maj.-Gen. D. M.), The Metaphysic of Christianity and Buddhism 

(Watts) 2/C 

Bidez (J.) and Parmentier (L.), The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 
with the Scholia.(Methuen) 10/6 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Evans (A. H.), Birds ..(Macmillan.) Net 17/0 

Bonney (T. G.), Volcanoes ...(Murray) 

Brown (R), Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of 
the Greeks, Phrenicians, and Babylonians. Vol. I. (Williams A Norgate) 10 6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Reid (A.), From Peking to Petersburg.(Arnold) 7 6 

Inman (Col. H.) and Cody (Col. W.), The Great Salt Lake frail 

(Macmillan) Net 14/0 

Ansorge (W. J.), Under the African Snn .(Heinemann) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hill (C.), Story of the Princess des Ursins .(Heinemann) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Taylor (I.), The History of the Alphabet Two vols.(Arnold) 

Scott (Sir W.), St. Ronan’s Well. Two vols.(Dent.) Each 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seligman (E. R. A.), The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 


(The Macmillan Co.) 1 ?/0 

Masson (R ), Use and Abuse of English ..(Thin) 1/0 

Sartor (C.), Sentimental Bobby.(Simpkin Marshall) 

Ed8er (E.), Measurement and Weighing.(Chapman A Hall) 2/6 

Annand (J.), Forgotten Liberalism.(Northern Press A Co.) 

Matthey (C. G. R ), The Works of George Silver.(Bell) 

Munro (J.), The Story of the British Race.(Newnes.) Each ] 0 

Farrer (J. A.), The New Leviathan.(Stock) 2/(1 

The Studio . Vol. XV.. (Studio Offices 


Announcements. 

Mr. Tom Gallon, author of Tatterley, is correcting the proofs 
of a new romance, The Kingdom of Hate, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. immediately. 

Messrs. Hutchinson have also in preparation Mr. Morley 
Roberts’# new novel, A Son of Empire ; and On the Edge of a 
Precipice, by Miss Mary Angela Dickens. 

Mr. Burleigh is about to publish for Mr. J. C. Bailey a 
volume of Essays dealing with eight of the great English 
letter writers. Some of them have already appeared in the 
Quarterly, the Fortnightly, and elsewhere, while others now 
appear for the first time. The title of the hook is Studies in 
Some Famous Letters. 

Mr. Fisher Uitwtn will publish next Monday a History of 
Corsica, in one portable volume, by Mr. L. H. Caird. 

Dr. Barry’s new novel, The Two Standards, has had a large 
sale, and a second edition is now ready. 
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Editorial and Publishing Offices, 45 , Chancery-lane. 

Special Notice. 

The ACADEMY iVilt be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence ; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
for 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings; postage free. 

To Subscribers Abroad. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions . 21*. 8 d., 

including postage. 

The ACADEMY is published every Friday morning. Advertise¬ 
ments should reach the office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the piper, tie., should 
be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

To Contributors. 

The EDITOR will make every effort to return reje-ted contributions, 
provided a stumped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type¬ 
written. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY (Limited), 

For the CIRCVIATIOX and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchang* of Books at the houses of Subscriber*) 
from TW«» OUINEA8 i»«*r annurr . 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friend* may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thu* 
lessen the Co*t of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Hooks gratis and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brorapton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mxschsstkr. 

▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LOHDOH IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London s Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8»o. ONE SUILLIXO EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE. 
and Bir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist In Paris or Rome give for snch a 
Guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside 
the usual scope of such volumes! 

8ECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, M Maps and Plans 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to aU Streets 
and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 
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OATALOQUE8. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, Booth Frederick Bt., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

C ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

—General Literature. First Edition* of English Authors, 
English Dialects. Out-of-Print and Scarce Books. Books on 
Cambridge. Ac., 56 pp. 

Df.ightox, Bell A Co., Cambridge. 

B AEDEKEP’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, 80110 Square, L ok don, W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G p. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23nl Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most faTourable terms, o-ders for their own STAN DAR D 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICAL.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING, BELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELETGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 

R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
want*. 25*. each offeredLyrical Ballads.” 1799; *' New 
Arabian Nights.” 2 vols.. 188*; " Memoirs. Richard 111.," 1862; 
“ Letters of Marque." 1801; “ Plain Tales from the Hills " 1888; 
“Penartme-tnl Ditties." Lahore. 1886 . B>oks Wanted List, 
with prices for each )>ook, free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOK¬ 
SHOP, John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY BOHOOL, 

O COLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwsuer, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. , .. 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion iuto Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open .“cholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) _ 

At the Apposition. 1898, there were 88 Boys in St Paul s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colot Court. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 
4<> Studeu's will be admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.,and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret var, at College. 

nUY’8 HOSPITAL-ENTRANCE 

It SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 1899. -Six OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Three <£!5o, £60. and £50) in Science and 
Three (£1 im». £50. and £30) iu Arts.—Particulars, and copies of 
Examination Papers, on application to the Dear, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 

G UY S HOSPITAL. — PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M B. Lond.) CLASSES are held through¬ 
out the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Exami¬ 
nation. Fee, 16 Guineas. 

-j^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

Th-PAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS. DRAWINGS. »c . 
are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, an.! MONDAY. MMini S4. es. 
anil "7. am! t'.r SCULPTURE, TUESDAY. March tttth. 
Forms and labels can he obtained from the Academy during 
the month of March on receipt of a stamped and directed 
envelope. 

FTNIVERBTTY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 

IA Constituent College of the University of Wale.). 

The Couneil invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP nf ENGLISH LANGUAGE nu.l LITERATURE 
Applications and testimonials should be sent on or 1 mm ire 
Tuesday. Anril »5th. 19!i9, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may he obtained. 


A UTHORS.—WANTED. Bright, Interesting 

Jlx. 8TORIES. about lH.ono words in length. Literal 

g arment on acceptance. — Editor. Uoimland. 118. Newgate 
treet, London, E.C. 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 

MSS.—Just published, a CATALOGUE containing 
choice examples of Boileau. Burke, Bums. Byron, Coleridge. 
Cou/rev-, ( owlev. Cowper, C’rabbe, Franklin, Frederick the 
Great, Garrick. George Eliot, Gordon, Heine, Johnson. Mrs. 
Jordan, Killigrew, La Fontaine. Landor. Molh-re's Wife, 
Nehon, Pope. Prior. Rnciue, Richardson, Buskin, Scott. 
Shelley. Talma, Washington, Young, &e. 

Alio ENGRAVED PORTRAITS in Line and Mezzotint. 
Post free from JIexry Sotiikrak A Co., 37. Piccadilly, W.. 
and 140. Strand, W.C. 

rpYPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 

L done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and referencea 
Multi-Copies.-Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 

T YPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MSS. or Cor¬ 
respondence. &c.. carefully and quickly Tyne-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address M. U. 11.. 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY M 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
250) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS. B.A , 

Secretary aud Registrar. 

University College. Cardiff. 

February Kith. 1899. 

gRITISH MUSEUM. 

The READING ROOMS will he CLOSED from WEDNES¬ 
DAY, March 1st. to SATURDAY. March 4th, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

Director and Principal Librarian. 

Brit**h Museum. 

21st February, 1899. 

| ITERARY RESEARCH.— A Gentleman, 

I _J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistanoe in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
'etter, to D. C. Dallas. 6. Fumival Street, London. F..O. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
enum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, 8HARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

rOR TWO GITNKA8 FER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FO* FIVK 3UILUNGS PAR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular,, polt fro. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2ft. 6d. 

THE NEW LEVIATHAN; 

or, the World at Peace. By J. A. FARRF.R. 

A NSW WELSH STORY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5 r. 

GWEN PENRI: a Welsh 

Idyll. By JOHN BUFTON. F.L.8., F.R.H.S.. 
Author of “The Light of Eden,” and other Poemn. 

NSW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OP 
BAST-END LIVE. 

In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 

ALL SORTS and CONDI¬ 
TIONS nr WOMEN. By CHARLES BURT 
BANKS. 

“Mr. Bunks has given os a stirring story of church 
work in the East-Rnd, the labours of hero and heroine 
being specially devoted to the uplifting mentally and 
morally of the working women."— Spectator. 

“ There is plenty of good material in the book. 

Hall Mall Gazette. 

In crown 8vo, price 2s. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD in 

BIOLOGY. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACK- 
WELL. 

“ A concise and powerful plea against the danger 
and uselessness of vivisection .’’—Literary World. 

“ There are in all twelve chapter*, most of which 
treat, of the moral right of experimentation on living 
animals, and tbe necessity of placing still farther 
restrictions on vivisection.”—-Morning Pott. 

“ A philosophically reasoned argument against the 
abuse of scientific ‘experiments that cause pain to 
animals.”— Scotsman. 

In crown 8vo, price Is. 

NATURE and SPIRIT: con- 

sidered in connection with the Everlasting 
Covenant. By 0. M. B. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, PATEBNOSTER ROW, LONDON, F.O. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1001 - MARCH. 1899.-2«. «<L 

Bygone Days, by Mrs. Charles Bagot. — Thi 
Heart of Darenksk, II., by Joseph Conrad.— Tsr 
Sink of Education.—Autobiography of a Child, 
fbaps. xtiv.-xxv.— Hopson. — Mountain Exploration 
in thi Canadian Rockirs.—Sir Gkorgr Pomeroy 
Coi.lby : Some Personal Ricoli.ictions, by General 
Sir H. Bracken bury, K.C.B., K.C.B.I.— The Grand 
Match, by Moira O'Neill.— Phtsioal Education ix 
Schools.—Sir Gkorg* Trxyelyan ar a Historian.— 
The Looixr-ox: France: a Halt on the Road to 
Revolution.—Protestantism aBeligion and a Polity.— 
New Departures in Cabinet Government.—Mr. Win- 
terley in Psrliament: and on tbe Grand Piano.— An 
Unwhit tin Chaptsb of Histort : The Struggir 
for Borgu. With Map . 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SONS. Ebirborbh abb Lobbor. 
Monthly Part*, price la each. 

“ TJUNCH ” Part containing February 

Jl Numbers. Now Ready. 

The Cartoons appearing in thi* Part are 
By SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 

THE NEW MAN (Sir Henry Bannerman). 

HARCOURTS PASTORAL. 

AFTER THE FIRST GRIP (Balfour and Bannerman). 

WARNED OFF (Mr. Punch and Sir M. H. Beach) 

By LINLF.Y SAMBOURNE. 

TILL FURTHER NOTICF^ ^ jj (M j ame i, RCpabllque). 
GIVING THEM WARNING (Electricity and Telegraph). 
NOT AT H«>ME (Joseph Chamberlain) 

HOURS OF IDLENESS (Lord Halahury) 

And Sketches hr PARTRIDGE. REED, PHIL MAY. 
RAVEN-HILL, and others. 

•• Essence of Parliament.” by TOBY. M.P. Pictured by 
E. T. REED. 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

Pptcn Office. 85, Fleet Street. London, E.U. 
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A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 


i /*£p~ Tm* BOSE'S WEAETH OF **ET«« 

im —Blent with the FRAQRawt breath of 

Sr L "u«^» these the 

Fxoh sleepy, stab-eyed, mnmcmumuocmi 
WH,J T°™ THE- ALE, ■««>»— ™ 

MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET OR BATH 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER- 


hey “ touch ” the Liver ana 
relieve Distress from Dys¬ 
pepsia, Indigestion, and 
Too Hearty Bating. A 
perfect remedy for Dizzi¬ 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Bad^Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and 
Bach. They regulate the 
Bowels. Purely Vegetable, 
Sugar Coated. Small Pill, 
Small Dose, Small Price— 
s. Bd. Of all Chemists. 


gS| California • 

31 Syrup ■ 

SL of Figs 


Nature's Pleasant Laxative. 


[Be SURE they are 


fL % 
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DIGESTED 


“ Yields a maximum proportion of 
the valuable food constituents of the 
bean,” “easy of assimilation and 
digestion.” — THE LANCET. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 

VAN HOUTEN’S EATING CHOCOLATE? 


Colgate’s Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


0/ all Chemist* aai Stores 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK 


is very 

neatral and has just the right delicacy of perfume. 
As it ia never left in s moist mng or dish, it can 
have an oxeess of demulcent ingredients not possible 
in cake nap. It has also special qualities for soften¬ 
ing the beard. There is real comfort in its use, and 
it is pleasantly refreshing in its after-effect*. 


RED 
WHITE 




FRENCH COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 


Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 


Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A 8HJ5PHRAKD, Lenadale Printing Work a. Chancery i Published tor the Propriatfi* fck, 

PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43. Cbancory Lane. W.O. O 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


USE ONLY 


1899 MODEL. 

More Mew Features :—A BA CK SPA CE KEY. 


SELF-POINTING. 

\ 3 \ll colours. 

^ ALL GRADES, 

No Waste. Best Leads. 

everywhere. Sample Box 1/. 

BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O.' 


Ideal Keyboard. 

SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 

PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANQUAGE. 

02 STYLES TO 8ELE0T FROM. 

Writ* for Catalogue and f roe specimens of Hammond work to 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 

60. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Birmingham Branch : 4, Temple St. I Belfast Branch : 7, Garfield Street. 
Liverpool Branch: I 81 .Chapel Street | Cardiff Branch “ " 


V__ 28, Mount Stuart 

Bqunre. 

T eeos Agency: 32, WoodhougoLane. 
--* ~ "rwwy! 76, Princes* St. 


I Manchester- _ 

Royal Exchange Square. 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGH8, COLD8, AND BRONCHIAL AFFEOTIONS. 

Mb. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had poet free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coornbe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, S.E. 

CONGREVE'S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
end Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at Is. lid., 2s. #d., 
4s. fld., Us., and 22s. 


USE ONLY 


Patentees of P ANN US CORIUM BOOTS, 

Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
immediate belief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “ K ” Waterproof and “ Adapted " Boots. 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 

HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of 8 L Helen's Plaoe). 

853, STRAND, W.C. (Next Lyceur ‘ 

6, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, 


SELF-POINTING. 

ALL COLOURS. 

ALL GRADES, 

Vaste. Best Leads. 

irywhere. Sample Box !/• 


(Opposite Shaoklowoll Lane), 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


SPINIFEX and SAND: a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western 

Australia. By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe, and from Photographs, together with 4 Maps. Demy Svo, cloth, 21s* 
“ His record of ite incidents and accidents has every quality that a narrative of this class shonld possess, and its well-sustained interest is enhanced by a large 
number of spirited drawings, photographs, and illustrated maps.’'— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Carnegie’s fascinating book is replete with valuable information, which cannot fail to be of nse to the scientist, whether his special department of study 
be ethnologic**!, botanical, geological, or geographical. In it there is no attempt at tine writing or glowing period ; it is a simple and direct record of a splendid feat 
of endurance.”— St. James's Gazette. 


THE LAND of PIGMIES. By Captain Guy Burrows Dedicated, by permission, to 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. 

44 We owe a debt of gratitude to antho r s like Captain Burrows, who, while presenting ns with extremely valuable information concerning the peculiarities of 
there races, cau do so in such a lucid, easilv grasped, and attractive manner. The chapter on cannibalism is of great intere«-t, and excellently written. We recom¬ 
mend everyone who is interested in the ethnological problems of African races to read it .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is much useful information in Mr. Stanley’s preface, and in Captain Burrows’ narrative there is an amount of detail highly attractive to the thoughtful 
student of African matters. The book is fully illustrated.”— Globe. 

THE CYCLOPAEDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and Compiled by Montague Marks. 

Crown 4to, cloth, with hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, full working size), price 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready March 22. 

A thoroughly practical guide. Invaluable for Homo Art, Study, and Amusement, and as a librtry work of reference. Among the subjects dealt with are:— 
DRAW ING (Crayon Potraiture, Illustrating. Etching. Lithography. Ac.) ; PAINTING (Oil, Water-Colours. Pa«tel and Distemper, Miniatures and Illumination); 
Fans. Tapestry, China and Glass; MODELLING; WOOD-CARVING: PYROGRAVURE and LEATHER WORK; METAL WORK (Repouss^, Bent Iron, Ac.); 
DESIGNING for the ART TRADES (Wall-papers, Carpets, Silks, Tiles, Bookbinding, Ac.); MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching Photographs, 44 Grangerising," 
Taxidermy, Restoring Damaged China, Ac.). 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ARCHDEACON. By L. B. W&lford, Author of 

44 Mr. Smith.*’ Ac. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

•* Mpr. Walford has done well a thing that is difficult of accomplishment in 
her recent novel, 1 The Archdeacon ’; she has taken up the wondrous tale of a 

love episode after an interval of twenty years. 4 The Archdeacon’ is 

admirably drawn.”— World. 

MORD EM’LY. By W. Pett Ridge. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

4, AU the characters in 4 Mord Km’ly ’ are portrayed with fascinating skill. 

We are thankful to Mr. Pett Ridge for the opportunity of making their 
acquaintance.’’— Bookman. 

4 * In its way it is inimitable, and shows something approaching to genius.’* 

Daily Graphic. 

THE MEMBER’S WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry 

CHETWYND, Author of 44 A Brilliant Woman," 44 A Dutch Cousin,” «fec. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

"Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life in a pleasant and attractive 
form, and garnishes her stories with side-lights on society that are intensely 
amusing and realistic. 4 The Member’s Wife ’ is a very clever story." 

M eekly Sun. 

THE LOST PROVINCES. (Sequel to “An American 

Emperor.”) By LOUIS TRACY, Author of 44 The Final War," Ac. With 
12 Illustrations by H. Piffard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

"The story is admirably told, full of excitement, and is invested with an air 
of reality that impresses while it fascinates.”— Lloyd's Sew*. 

THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert Morrah, Author of 

" The Faithful City," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

44 A well-told story, with a good plot and good characterisation."— Outlook. 

44 In 4 The Optimist’ Herl>ert Morrah gives us a novel peopled by truthfully 
conceived and dexterously drawn personages ."—Dundee Advertiser. 

SETTLED OUT of COURT. By G. B. Burgin, 

Author of 44 Fortune’s Footballs," Ac. With Frontispiece by JaAes 
Greig. Crown 8vo, cloth, Cs. 

44 We have nothing but praise for Mr. Burgin’s latest novel.The sincerity, 

sympathy, and, above all, the naturalness of tho story, are quite exceptional. 
Mr. Burgin writes tales of this description uncommonly well; he puts his whole 
heart into them, and the result is success of a very gratifying kind.”— World. 


ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN KETTLE. By 0. J. 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of "The Paradise Coal Boat,” &c. Illus 
trated by Stanley L. Wood. 6s. Second Edition. 

THE PHANTOM ARMY: being the Story of a Man 

and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of 44 Queen of the 
Jesters,” " Kronstadt," Ac. Gs. Second Edition. 

STORIES in LIGHT and SHADOW. By Bret 

HARTE, Author of 44 Tales of the Pacific Slope,’’ Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

44 This is quite one of tho most thoroughly gratifying volumes of Bhort stories 
we have struck for a long time. It is of the Bret Hartiest throughout; alive 
with that inimitably attractive spirit of humour, comic, pathetic, and not in¬ 
frequently a fusion of both, which is his own. And, taken altogether, these seven 
Rtories are up to the highest level of anything he has done.”— Ball Mall Gazette . 

THE KEY of the HOLY HOUSE: a Romance of 

Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE, Author of "The Black Disc," Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

44 One of tho most admirable stories of the Inquisition we have ever read." 

British Weekly. 

44 Mr. Leo has great fertility of invention, and ho has the happy knack of 
telling a story in a most res’istic mannor.’*— Weekly Sun. 

FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. 0. N. Williamson, 

Author of 44 The Barn Stormers,” 44 A Woman in Grey," Ac. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

44 An exceedingly clever tale.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

44 Mrs. Williamson handles the thread of her plot well, never allowing us to 
see too far into it.”— Manchester Guardian. 

THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN CHAIN. By R. D. 

CHETWODE, Author of 44 John of Strathboume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
"It is a period of history which has been too much overlooked by the 
historical novel writer, but presents many attractions to a skilful author, and 
Mr. Chetwode has fully availed himself of his opportunities. Tho bwk is 
highly interesting, and presents a vivid picture of the political and domestic life 
of the twelfth century.’’— St. James's Gazette. 


NEW FICTION. 

FRANCOIS the VALET. By G. W. Appleton. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. \_jmt pum>h*d. 

44 Full of humour, describes many interesting and by no means ordinary situations, and altogether forms an entertaining volume of reading.”— London Morning . 

DAVID HARUM. By Edward Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

44 Most of the scenes of this story are laid in Central New York, whore the author passed nearly all his life. He has created in 4 David Hamm ’ a character so 
original, so true, and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are compelled at once to admit that here is a new and permanent addition 
to the long list of American literary portraits.”—Extract from Preface by Forbbs Hbkkmabs. 

NEW STORY BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, Anthnr of 41 Britomart," 44 Gentleman George,” Ac. 

JOCK’S WARD. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3 s. 6d. [.;«»< ready. 

ATHELSTANE FORD. By Allen Upward, Author of “A Crown of Straw,” “A Bride’s 

Madness," Ac.. Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Os. [March 8. 

A thrilling story of India during Clive’s career, and containing a graphic description of the sufferings of ihe victims of the Black Hole in Calcutta. 

THE HERMITS of GRAY'S INN. By G. B. Burgin, Author of 44 Fortune’s Footballs,” 

Settled out of Court,” Ac., Ac. With 15 Pull-PaR® Illustrations by A. Kemp Tebby. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8e. [ March 8. 

KNAVES of DIAMONDS. Being Tales of Mine and Veld By George Griffith, Author of 

44 Vlrg.n of tbe Sun," 44 Yaldar," <fec. Illustrated by E. F. Sherie. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 0d. [ March 8. 

SPIES of the WIGHT. By Headon Hill, Author of “The Zone of Fire,” “Guilty Gold,” 

Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. [Jfarc A 22. 

A most exciting narrative of an attempt made by a party of German spies to obtain the plans of a fort on the Isle of Wight, and how, after they were obtained, 
the attempt was frustrated. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Percy White, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin,” 

44 The Passionate Pilgrim," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Gs. [ March 22. 

THE KNIGHT of 44 KING’S GUARD.” By Ewan Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

[March 22. 

A stirring romance of the time of Edward in. and the Black Prince, giving a vivid account of the England of that period, and the hero’s adventures during the 
wars in France. 

London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Royal Svo. Prloo 60 . not. To be published on the first of each month. Each Issue to oonsist of Sixty Pages of Illustrations and Letterpress. 

The Butterfly. 


No. 1. 


MARCH, 1899. 


Now Ready. 


CONTENTS. 


FRONTISPIECE. By MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 

A BLOT on ST. BASIL. By ARTHUR MORRISON. Illustrated by L. 
Raven Hill. 

LOVE la DSAD ■ a Poem. By H. D. LOWRY. 

MONTS CARLO. By WALTER EMANUEL. Illustrated by J. W. T. 
Manuel. 

A QUIDS to PARNASSUS. By ROBERT BELL. 

MV LADY. By A. H. WIMPERI8. 

THE DUKE of YORK (a Portrait). By MAX BEERBOHM. 

APOCRYPHAL CONVERSATIONS. By ALFRED SLADE. 


•• OVER THERE” (a Drawing). By S. H. SIME. 

THE OONQUERORS (a Drawing). By J. W. T. MANUEL. 
FAUNTLEROY. By WALTER EMANUEL. 

LION BREWRRV, LAMBETH (Aqnaiint). By JOSEPH PENNELL. 

ST. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE (Etching). By EDGAR WILSON. 

IN tho OHUROHYARD (Drawing). By L. RAVEN HILL. 

••WHAT Is TRUTH t” SSUd JESTING PILATE. By BEATRICE 
CHAMBERS. 

«• TOMLINSON ” (Drawing). By S. H. 8IMB. 


•»• The Magazine will be devoted on its artistic side to the exhibition of original Black and White Drawings by the leading artists of the day, including 
most of those whose names were associated with the Butterfly in 1803. 

On its literary side the new Monthly will contain contributions by those of our younger writers who have already distinguished themselves in various 
departments of literary work. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Art.— MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, G. D. ARMOUR. MAX BEERBOHM, JOSEPH PENNELL, A 8. HARTRICK, B. J. SULLIVAN 
OSCAR ECKHARDT, L. RAVEN HILL, J. W. T. MANUEL, S. H. SIME, EDGAR WILSON [Editor). 

Literature.— ARTHUR MORRISON, BARRY PAIN, "ADRIAN ROSS,” MAX BEERBOHM, H. D. LOWRY, WALTER EMANUEL 
ROBERT BELL. 

May be had at all Booksellert arid Railway Bookstalls. 


NEW SPRI 

Crown 8vo, 6s. With Cover Designed by Phil May. 

THE FLOWING BOWL: a Treatise on Drinks of all 

Kinds and of all Periods, interspersed with sundry Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences. By EDWARD SPENCER ( 4 ‘ Nathaniel Dubbins’*), 
Author of ” Cakes and Ale,” Ac. [Ready. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By 

ALLEN CLARKE. [Beady. 

*** A study of the effects, physical, mental, and moral of the Factory 
System on Men, Women, and Children, with special Chapters on the Half-time 
System and the Treatment of Children in Cotton and Woollen Mills. Also an 
analysis of a manufacturing town, and the honseB, education, recreation, &o., 
of factory operatives. It is the first book ever published which deals with the 
effects of tho Factory System. 

Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

GENIUS LOCI: Notes on Places. By Vernon Lee, 

Author of " Euphorion,” “ Limbo, and other Essays,” tto. [ Ready. 


NQ BOOKS. 

Th« New American Humourist. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

MR. DOOLEY: in War and in Peace. [Beady. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

MILESTONES: a Collection of Verses by Frances 

BANNERMAN. [Beady. 

Crown 8vo, #s. 

NO. 5 JOHN STREET. By Richard Whlteing, 

Author of “ The Island.” [Ready March 7. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

A DUET, with an Occasional Chorus. By A. 

CONAN DOYLE, Author of ** The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
“ The White Company,” Ac. [Ready March 23. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Old Series of TEE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. aa. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
275 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


ESTABLISHED 18SI. 


B 


IBKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


8 TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PKR MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


-JJNITARIAN LITERATURE (FREE). 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG- 

•• PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS." 


THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE- 

*• THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 


THE REV. DR CROSSKEY— 

•• SALVATION : What It Is and Is Nor." 
Apply, by letter, to Ladt Wilson, 86, Church Road. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Months 
Mid 12 Month* 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W. j 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loudon ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mahchxbtbi. 


SWAN 80NNENSCHEIN & CO. 

SANATORIA for CONSUMPTIVES 

In FRANCE, GERMANY. NORWAY. RC88IA, SWIT¬ 
ZERLAND. UNITED STATES, and BRITISH POSSES¬ 
SIONS : Critical Descriptions, with Exposition of the Open- 
Air Treatment. By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. (LondJ, 
M.R.C.P., Physician to the North London Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest. Introduction by Sir 
R. D. POWELL, Bart., M.D. 40 Plates. 8vo, 10 *. 6d. net. 

’’Dr. Walters set himself a very difficult task, and he has 
accomplished it in a most praiseworthy manner.. .The main 
part of the book is devoted to a description of the Sanatoria in 
all parts of the world already existing or in course of construc¬ 
tion. The author has evidently spared no pains in collec ing 
the information, and a most valuable guide to such institution* 
is the result, probably the best that has hitherto been written. 
The work is consequently a valuable one to all practi■ tonera In 
addition to the written description numerous illustrations and 
platiB are given. The means of approach are also given, *o that 
the medical adviser can give to his patient all the uec ce sa r y 
knowledge before he leaves England. For this part of the book 
we liave nothing but praise and can confidently recommend it 
to our readers."— Lancet. 

The HISTORYof SOUTH AMERICA 

from its DI8COVERY to the PRESENT TIME. Compiled 
from the Works of the Beet Authors and from authentlo 
Documents (many hitherto unpublished) in various Archive* 
and Public and Private Libraries in America and Spain. 
Translated from the Spanish by ADNAH D. JONES. With 
2 Coloured Maps. 8vo, 10s. 8d. 

The FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND 

Twelve Centuries of British History (b.o. 56—a.d. 1154). By 
Sir JAMES II. RAMSAY, of Banff, Bart., M.A. 3 vols.. 
Maps aud Illustrations, large 8vu. 24*. 

"It is very likely indeed to become an Indispensable text¬ 
book for the next generation of historical students. For the 
serious students of British history to-day, this work will Berve 
to mark the exteut of the new knowledge which has been won 
for them by the historical workers of the last thirty years. 
■The Foundations of Eunland’ is, in fact, a masterly pr€cti of 
all the most valuable results which the careful analysis of 
original sources by the many historic workers of the last thirty 
years Ins revealed, and that not in the form of a mere cata- 
loom raiaonnt, but of a narrative at onoe continuous, uniform, 
aud consistent."— Literature. 

A SHORT HISTORY of SWITZER- 

LAND By Prof. DANDLIKER. Translated hj B. 
SALISBURY. With 2 Coloured Maps. 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

" Can hardly fail to meet with a cordial welcome from those 
whose interest in the favourite touring ground of the Briton 1 b 
not limited to a sight of its imposing mountains and beautiful 
lakes. It has everything to recommend it; it is written by a 
competent and discriminating historian ; it is complete without 
being either miuute or diffuse; the translation is excellent." 
—(jla*oow Herald. *' Mr. Salisbury has done a real service by 
turning the small DKudliker into English. For those who have 
a genuine taste for history his work is a treat. His historical 
instinct is equal to his erudition, and his impartiality is beyond 
reproach ."—Pali Mall GaielU. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN <fc CO., Limited, London, 
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Mow Raady. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

For MARCH. 

200 PAGES MAQNIFIOENTLY ILLUSTRATED 

ONE SHILLING. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Julian Ralph 

IIiADixoand Font Illlstkatioxs by W. T. Sme<Uey. 

THE COMING OF WAR. Hon. Henri/ Cabot Lodge, 

United Statea Senator from Massachusetts 
TwE*Tf.nvE Illustration* liticludii.ff FrontixiHt-ce) from 
Prnwirgsby T. de Thulstruj} and from Photographs. 

ON THE 8TE1*S OF THE CITY HALL. A STORY. 

One Illustration by IF. T Sme.dtei/. Brawler Matthew* 
MAJOR-GENERAL FORREST AT BRICE’S CR08S-ROAH8. 
^ . John A. Wyeth. MD. 

NINE Illustrations, from drawings by T. <U Thulsirup, 
Lucius IF. Hitcha>ck, Clifford Carleton, Max F. Klep/er, and 
Maps. 

STORM AND CALM. A POEM . Helen Hay 

THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY. A NOVEL. 

_ , IFiWiam Dean Howells 

Two Illustrations by IF. T. Smedley. 

8TORIE8 IN VERSE. I. A WOMAN’S HAND. II. AT 
THE COMEDY. III. A TRAGEDY. 

WITHOUT THE COURTS. A STORY. Arth '"' ’’ S!nn<Mr 

Sarah Hamwell Elliott 

THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN CITY HOUSE. 

Russell Sturgis 

Eight Illustrations from Photographs, and Twkmv Plans. 
THE WAY OF THE CROS^. A STORY ... .Stephen Bonsai 
Heading by Edward li. Edwards. 

A SONG. A POEM . Hild* garde Hawthorne 

THE SPAN O’ LIFE. A NOVEL. 

William Mclennan and J. N. Mcllwraith 
Five Illustrations by F. de Myrlneh. 

THE RENTED HOUSE. A STORY . Octave Thanet 

Three 1 i.lustrations by Albert B. Sterner 
THE MASSACRE OF FORT DEARBORN AT CHICAGO. 
GATHERED FROM THE TRADITIONS OF THE 
INDIAN TRIBES ENGAGED IN THE MASSACRE. 
AND FROM THE PUBLISHED ACCOUNTS, 

Simon Fokagon, 

Chief of the Pokagon Rand of Pottawatomie Indiana 

VIOLET. A POEM. Martha Gilbert Dickinatm 

THE DRAWER ..With Introductory Story by L. Morgan Sill 
Illustrations by A. R. Frost. Penrhyn SUitdaws, H. R. 
Eddy, and //. M. Wilder. 

NOTE.-’ THE PRINCESS XENIA." by H. B. MAKRTOTT 
WATSoX, Author of "The Adventurers.” will begiu in the 
APRIL issue, with Illustrations by T. de Thulstbii* 


Annual Subscription , including jxtstage, lfr. 

London: HARPER A BROTHERS, 46, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

W. THACKER & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Maw Book on tho Big Dome of 
Baltiatan and Ladakh. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. 

Being a Record of Sport and Travel in Baltistan 
and Ladakh. 

By CAPT. F. E. S. ADAIR 

(Late Rifle Brigade). Author of “Sport in Ladakh.' 
Including a Chapter on Central Asian Trade hy Captain S. H. 

GODFREY (late British Joint Commissioner at Leh). 
With 70 Illustrations reproduced from Drawings by the Author, 
Photographs, and a Map of the Route. 

One volume, medium 8vo, about 350 pp., cloth gilt. 12s. Bd. net. 

[Ready end of March. 


IMPORTANT NEW NAVAL WORKS 
Now Ready. 

CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET BOOK 

for 1899. Founded by W. LAIRD CLOWES. Edited by 
L. G. CARR LAUGllTON. The most valuable work of 
reference now available, containing a full List of Battle¬ 
ships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers. Torpedo Bouts, a List 
of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning 
all the Navies of the World. Revised to February, 1899. 
5e.net. [Fourth Vear of Issue. 

THE TORPEDO in PEACE and 

WAR. By FRED. T. JANE, Author of “ Blake of the 
Rattlesnake," "All the World's Fighting Ships," &c. With 
about 80 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations, the greater 
part of which are reproductions of Sketches made at sea 
on board Torpedo Craft by the Author. Oblong folio, cloth 
gilt, handsomely bound, 10s. fed. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 

MAJOR O. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Illustrated by the best Sporting Artists, including Hugh 
Thompson, .Tail* ml, Caldwell. Finch, Mason, C. K. Brock, 
Ac, and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL. Bart.. M.P. Each volume contains a Coloured 
Frontispiece, printed on Japanese Vellum, besides other 
Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. handsomely bound. 
10s. 6d net each vol. Sold in Sets only. Yol. J V. MARKET 
HARBRO’. [Now ready. 

“ The most compb te and handsome edition of Whyte-Melville 
yet issued."— Vvle Press. 

London : W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co, 
New York: 67, Fifth Avenne. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS. OLIPIIANT'S LIFE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 

MRS. M. O. W. O LI PH ANT. 

Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. With Two Portraits. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

BEATRICE HA IIR A DEN'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE FOWLER. 

“ Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers.” 

Ry BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “la Varying Moods,” “ Hilda 

Strafford,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Shortly . 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 

Written and Edited by HIS WIFE. With Portraits and other Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

_ [In the press . 


POSTLE FARM. By George Ford, Author of “The Larramys.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. By D. S. Meldrum, Author 

of “ The Story of Margr&lel,” ” Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations. 
Square 8vo. [In a few days. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. By Sydney 0. Orier, Author of “His 

Excellency’s English Governess,” “In Furthest Ind,” “Peace with Honour,” “ A Crowned Queen,” 
Ac , Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [ Shortly . 

THE LUNATIC at LARGE: a Novel By J. Storer Glouston. In 

1 vol., crown 8vo. 

ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Part Il.-Ontological. 

Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1898. By C. P. TIELE, Thool.D., Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. 
M.R.A.S., Ac., Professor of the Science of Religion in the University of Leyden. 2 vols. VoL II.» 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A SHUTTLE of an EMPIRE’S LOOM; or, Five Months before the 

Must on a Modem Steam Cargo-Boat. By HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

“There is a freshness and a breeziness about Mr. Vandervoll’s hook which comes of the tersely, 
recorded sharpness of first impressions under novel and certainly unfamiliar, not to say altogether 
uncongenial, surroundings.”— Yachtsman. 

“ We know of no recent book which gives so faithful a picture of lifo aboard a great cargo steamer. It 
will be found a good tonic after a hard day in the Katlir market.”— Financial News. 

IN the NIGER COUNTRY. By Harold Bindloss. With Two Maps. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

“ There has been no book published on West Africa since * The Cruise of the Midge,’ by the Author of 
*Tom Cringle’s Log,’ that can compare with ‘In the Niger Country’ for lieautiful word-pictures of West 
Coast scenery in its many moods.”— Miss Mary Kingsley in the Morning Post. 

“The West Coast is treated with acuto intelligence.Mr. Bindloss gives much out-of-the-way informa¬ 

tion concerning the commercial development of the Niger territories, which should ho useful at the present 
time.”— Daily Mail. 

“This traveller’s tale is above tho average in clearness, interest, and utility.”— Globe. 

A PRIMER of TACTICS, FORTIFICATION, TOPOGRAPHY, and 

MILITARY LAW. By Capt. C. P. LYNDEN BELL. With Diagrams. Small crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. Being the Edinburgh Oiffbrd 

Lectures for 180L96. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. In 1 vol. Revised 
and in great part re-written. Post 8vo, 6s. 0d. net. 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By 

HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). Dedicated , by Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen . Sixth Edition. With a Portrait by Lehmann. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

PERIODS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Professor 

SAINTSBUET. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. SnelL Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[ Now ready. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver Elton, B.A. [ Shortly. 

THE COUNTY HISTORIES of SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo volumes. 

With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 

ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, and SELKIRK. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart., of Springwood Park. [Ready. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No 1001.-MARCH. 1899.-2s. 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS. By Mbs. Charles Bagot. 

THE HEART OF DARKNESS.—II. By Joseph 
Conrad. 

THE SINS OF EDUCATION. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps. XXIV.- 
XXV. 

HODSON. 

MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 

SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY: SOME PER¬ 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. BvGBamL Sib 
H. Bbackbnbuby, K.C.B., K.C.8.I. 


THE GRAND MATCH. By Moira O’Neill. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN AS A HISTORIAN. 

THE LOOKER-ON.— Franc* : a Halt on th* 
Road to Revolution—Protestantism a Reli¬ 
gion and a Polity — Niw Departures in 
Cabinet Government — Mr. Wintkklby in 
Parliament: and on the Grand Piano. 

AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY 
THE STRUGGLE FOR BORGU. With Map, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh ftcd London^ 
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GHATTO & WINDUS'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE PRESIDENT of BORAVIA, the 

new Romance by GEORGE LAM¬ 
BERT, is now ready. Crown 8 vo, 

cloth, 3 s. 6 d. _ 

A New Edition of TRAVELS with 
a DONKEY in the CEVENNES, 
by ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN¬ 
SON, will be ready on March 9 . 
Crown 8 vo, buckram, gilt top, 6*. 

A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By 

GEO. MANVILLE FENN. With 61 Illustrations br 
Oordon Browne. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. JIB. fid. 

THE GLAMOUR of the IMPOS- 

BIBLE: an Improbability. By COSMO HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid 
“ A trifle light as air, witty, bright, amusing. 

II estmmMUr Gazette. 


CASSELL&COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS . 

MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS' 
" MYSTERIES of POLICE and 
CRIME," 2 vols.,218 , has already 
been reprinted, and copies of the 
reprint are now on sale. 

This exceedingly readable and attractive book, 
which has all the excitement of a novel and all the 
charm of fact."— St. James's Gazette. 

MR. RICHARD KEARTON'S "WILD 
LIFE at HOME : How to Study 
and Photograph It,” with about 
WO Illustrations., price 6s.. has been 
twice reprinted to meet the large 
demand. 

“ Mr. R. Kearton writes in a very lively way, and 
his brother’s photographs are full of suggestion and 
charm.”— Bookman. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St Aubyn 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

“A pleasant, healthy, well-told tale. — Glasgow Herald. 

The RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL 

of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. «d. ... , , 

*• Here we hare real crimes, real criminals, and real processes 
of detection. Such a book will always find readers.”— Scotsman. 

INFATUATION. By B M. Oroker, 

Author of " Diana Barrington," Ac. Cr. 8vo. buckram. Us. 
*• May unhesitatingly be said to be a good novel... .a story to 
be roconi ineuded."— Guardia n. _ 


New Thrie-and-Sixpenny Stories. 
RED RYVINGTON. By William 

WESTALL. [March 9. 

BEN CLOUGH. By William 

WESTALL. , . „ , 

“ Will be eagerly read by all who take it up. —Scotsman. 

SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 

** Exceedingly good reading."— Guardian. 

FORTUNE S GATE. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. 

THE COMING of OHLOE. By 

Mr,. HUNGEKEORD. 

MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 
By Henry W 
By D 

By 
By 
By 


W. E. NORRIS. 

GIDEON FLEYOE 

LUCY. 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

BY the RISE of the RIVER. 

AUSTIN CLARE. 

WITH a SILKEN THREAD. 

_E. LYNN LINTON. _ 

SKETCHES from MEMORY. 

O. A. STOREY. A.R.A. With w Illustration,. Demy 8ro, 
cloth, 12s. fid. . . , , 

“This delightful volume.Full of entertaining anecdotes 

and traits of life.”— Daily News. 

WALFORD* COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM Containing Notices of the Descent. 

Birth. Marriage, Education. Ac. of more than 12 . 0 ih) dis¬ 
tinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, .Club*, Ac. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, SOS 

WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BAROHET- 

aok, k mo Utah e, house at commons iissu). 

K< y.il :i_'inu. cloth, K'lt edges, te. 

WALFORD’S PEERAGE (1899). Is. 
walford's baronetage uagc). is. 
WALFORD'S KNIGHTAGE (1899). Is. 
WALFORD 'S HO USE of CO MMONS ( 1899). Is, 

THE GENTLEMAN S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly. Contents for March 
UNDER the PYRAMID: a Story. By W. B Wallace.— 
8 >.iME SC rEKSTITloNS of the ULSTER PEASANT. By 
Letit.ia M‘Cliai«»ck. — H"RACE WALPOLE By F. C. 
Hodgson—PETEK ou UoKERY LESIONS. By I’euley 
Revd.—THE REAL I’A 11TA'»NAV By Ralph Ntvill.— 
TllE ACTING of PLAYS bv S« IlOOLHOYS. By Foster 
Watson. M.A -BRITISH PRECURSORS of GLASSES. By 
F G. Wallers.—EC I'll RA>1 v-BELLA RIO. By 11. Sehtltz 
Wilson.—THE BIRDS’ PETITION By Charles Lusted.— 
TllE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Sylvanus Urban. 

London: OHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


TheSixpetny Edition o/’“OATRIONA," 
by R. L. STEVENSON, has been 
reprinted, and copies of this work 
and of the following Sixpenny 
Editions ore on sale at all Book- 
sellrrs. 

KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Steven- 

SON. Illustrated. 6d. 

KINO SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider 

HAGGARD. llluBtratod. (id. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 

QUILLER-COUCH). Od. 


By Q. (A. T. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LAW AND HISTORY 

OF COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 

The Times of February 24th says: "Mr. Birrell’s 
facile pen passes lightly from subjects the most 
divine, from jrrave to (jay, from law to literature, and 
never without dropping a word worth remembering 

and some comment acute aud incisive.Tells with 

a charm of manner, which nevor fails Mr. Btrrell, 
the chief facts as to the history of copyright.” 


A. Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 

By Admiral of the Fleet 

The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With numerous Illustrations by the late 
Sir OSWALD BRIERLY, Marine Painter to Her 
Majesty. 

In 3 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette- —“ Of vast interest to every naval man. and 
an important contribution to the naval history of the part 

e, AtAemru”.—“The log of the Admiral of the Fleet is mainly 
one of anecdote and adventure, excellently well told ; but it if 
full also ot pithy meaning and pregnant suggestion. 

NEW BOOK Bf MISS M\Ef KINGSLEY. 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 

pall Mall Gasette.—" Miss Kingsley accomplishes a grand 
ol.j.*ct in her latest work, which outrivals ‘Tr.vels in est 
Africa.’ Bv means of a bright, common sense style and plenty 
of good anecdotes she ensnares the unwary reader luto a pro¬ 
found studv of West Africa and the reasons why we are there, 
and how Empire-builder* ought to use their knowledge.... Both 
print and paper are delightful, but the work iUelf is worthy of 
vellum.” _ 

THIRD THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH AND HER 

GERMAN GARDEN. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Time*.—“A very bright little took." 

Literature .A charming book.” 

Si*aker .—” Entirely delightful.* 

MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

To be completed in 8 vols., price 3s. 6d. each. 

CASSELL’S 

POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

... Vol. I. of this cheap Edition was issued 
February 16 th, and the remaining volumes will be 
issued at fortnijhtly intervals. 

READY MARCH 24, price 2a. 6d. 

VOLUME I. OF 

THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE. 

This Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, will con- 
tain 780 Large Pages of Entertaining Matter, about 
G.'»0 excellent Illustrations, Hundreds of Interesting 
Items of Fact and Fiction, about 30 Short Complete 
Stories, and 100 Valuable Articles. 

The First Monthly Part now ready , price&d. 

VOL. T. READY MARCH 15, price 6s., of the 

OHEAP EDITION OP 

THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE 

Fullv Illustrated. With IS Coloured Plates. 
Vol.'ll., April 12 j Vol. ILL. May 10. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price Is. 8d. 

IN DANGERS HOUR; 

Or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With an 
Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M P. 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., LondoD, Paris. 
Now York, and Melbourne. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

S. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “ The Marplot.” 

TREASURT-OFFICER S WOOING 

By C. LOW IS. 

SptcMor.—*' It is plain that the writer may yet be a formid¬ 
able rival t • Mrs. Steel." , . . . 

Hritish W&kltf .—" The scene is laid in India, and to our mind 
it 16 quite as good a* Mrs. Steel." 

OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of ** Young Denys,” In the Lion’s Mouth,” Ac. 
Sfwtator .—“ The notion of an orphan heiress, the daughter of 
an Earl, and the cynosure of two London seasons flying pre¬ 
cipitately from her guardians, who are endeavouring ti force 
tier into*a match with a man she detests, ami hiding herself 
ui,der an assumed name !<• a remote rural district of the 
Midlands, is an excellent motive in itself, and gains greatly from 
the charm and delicacy of Miss Price's haudliug.” 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS. Author of “ The King In 
Yellow,” &c. 

St. JauvjTs Gazette.— ' His t'oich grows surer with each book 
and for another tale that holds the reader's interest from the 
first word to the last we have to give him thethauks that are 
an encouragement for more.” 

BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 

ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and 

SCIBNTIFIO THOUGHT. By tho late 

RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Selected from the 
Spectator and Edited by hie Niece, ELIZABETH 
M, ROSUOE. With Portrait. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

[Kvustiv Sneiaa. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price 18.-The MARCH NUMBER contains 

1. THE GAME and the CANDLE. By Riioda Baoieirros, 

Chaps. VII.—IX. 

2. STEIN KIRK. 

3. FOR a CONSIDERATION. 

4. IN and OCT of a LONDON SQUARE. 

5. AN AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRL in ENGLAND; or. Miss 

Juliet B B<inker, of Detroit, 
fi. SHERIDAN'S SONS. 

7. A PIOUS DECEPTION. 

8 . FROM an EASTERN WINDOW. 

y. MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

10. YOUNG APRIL By Eokrton Castlk. Chaps. XXL—XXV 

MACMILLAN k CO, Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Me. Kipling’s grave illness has been the event of the 
week. Nothing else was talked of. “ How is Kipling ? ” was 
the first question asked at breakfast tables throughout the 
country; and messages of sympathy from the ends of the 
earth have poured into the New York hotel where he 
lies. To find a parallel case it would be necessary to 
go back to the death of Charles Dickens. This is a very 



ME. RtTDYARD KIPLING. 

From the Portrait by the Hon. John Collier. 

remarkable fact when we remember that Mr. Kipling is 
a writer of but thirty-three years of age, whose work has 
ever avoided the sentimental and humanely genial, such 
as usually endears an author to his readers, but has 
been notable rather for uncompromising vigour. It 
seems to indicate that the English people know a strong 
man when they see one, and are conscious of the tre¬ 
mendous moral force in the hands of this far-sighted 
student of tendencies. 


It is probable that much of the feeling resultant upon the 
rumours of Mr. Kipling’s serious plight—and for a day or 


two death seemed inevitable—would have been absent 
had this lamentable illness come two years earlier. Mr. 
Kipling had not then the place he now holds in English 
hearts and intellects. His was already the most considerable 
voice of the younger generation ; but his impassioned note 
of patriotism, although he had often struck it resonantly, 
had not vibrated throughout English-speaking lands as it 
has since done. The beginning of Mr. Kipling’s leader¬ 
ship—for he is an Anglo-Saxon leader, say what we may 
—was the “ Recessional.” People then for the first time 
recognised that an eloquent advocate of Imperialism and 
national rectitude was continually on the watch. From 
that time there have been in the public mind two 
Kiplings—Kipling the great story-teller and Kipling a 
national stimulus and guide. Hence the extraordinary 
manifestation of feeling which we have just witnessed. 


"We may take it, however, from the latest bulletins, that 
all is well, and Mr. Kipling is on the road to recovery. 
In this difficult and tedious process he will have the good 
wishes of thousands of his countrymen and Americans; 
for since “ The "White Man’s Burden ” America claims 
him too. 

Help me to need no aid from men, 

That I may help such men as need— 

was once his noble prayer. How did it run ?— 

The depth and dream of my desire, 

The bitter paths wherein I stray, 

Thou knowest "Who hast made the Fire, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 

One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth — 

It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 

Take not that vision from my ken; 

Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men, 

That I may help such men as need. 

The time for the aid of men has indeed come-, and never, 
it is good to think, can a fellow-being have received more 
solicitous care. 


An evening paper, under the title of the Evening 
Telegraph, will probably soon make its appearance. For 
some time the project has been under consideration of the 
Daily Telegraph authorities. The editor, in all likelihood, 
will be Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. As a matter of fact, for 
several years an Evening Telegraph has been issued every 
day from Peterborough Court, not, however, for the 
public, but to protect the title. 
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The new instalment of Stevenson’s letters in Scribner 
belong to his sojourn at Mentone, in search, of health, in 
1873-4. They are serious and young, but full of hints 
of the writer’s future. Here is a passage concerning the 
literary work which Stevenson was then contemplating : 

You have not yet heard of my book — Four Great 
Scotsmen — “ John Knox, David Hume, Robert Bums, 
Walter Scott ” ? These, their lives, their work, the social 
media in which they lived and worked, with, if I can so 
make it, the strong current of the race making itself felt 
underneath and throughout - this is my idea. You must 
tell me what you think of it. The Knox will really be 
new matter, as his life hitherto has been disgracefully 
written, and the events are romantic and rapid; the 
character very strong, salient, and worthy; much interest 
as to the future of Scotland, and as to that part of him 
which was truly modem under his Hebrew disguise. 
Hume, of course, the urbane, cheerful, gentlemanly, letter¬ 
writing eighteenth century, full of attraction, and much 
that I don’t yet know as to his work. Bums, the senti¬ 
mental side that there is in most Scotsmen, his poor 
troubled existence, how far his poems were his personally, 
and how far national, the question of the framework of 
society in Scotland, and its fatal effect upon the finest 
natures. Scott again, the ever delightful man, sane, 
courageous, admirable; the birth of Romance, in a dawn 
that was a sunset; snobbery, conservatism, the wrong 
thread in history, and notably in that of his own land. 

Stevenson did not accomplish the task, but his Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books contain some fruit of these 
Mentone speculations. 

The humorous Stevenson is seldom evident. Solitari¬ 
ness in a foreign land, the mortifying presence of poor 
health, and the absence of congenial companions for fun, 
may each have been a cause. Stevenson himself per¬ 
ceived it. In a letter to Mr. Charles Baxter, he said: 

I have not made a joke, upon my living soul, since I 
left London. O! except one, a very small one, that I had 
made before, and that I very timidly repeated in a half- 
exhilarated state towards the close of dinner, like one of 
those dead-a-live flies that we see pretending to be quite 
light and full of the frivolity of youth in the first sunshiny 
days. It was about mothers’ meetings, and it was damned 
small, and it was my ewe lamb—the Lord knows I couldn’t 
have made another to save my life—and a clergyman 
quarrelled with me, and there was as nearly an explosion 
as could be. 

The confession has in it a touch of Elia. 

Lady Murray’s Home of Rest for Authors is now open. 
This establishment, which, is situated at Antibes, a few 
miles from Cannes, bears the name of the Chateau de 
l’fisperance. The house stands in its own grounds. A 
director is in charge, and already two Frenchmen and a 
Russian poet are under his care, while one or two English¬ 
men are expected. Lady Murray has endowed the Home 
so handsomely that a pound per week is all that is asked 
of those that use it. The Home will remain open until 
May 1 , and then close until November 1, as it is intended 
only for winter residence. All communications concerning 
it should be made to Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
to whom the warm thanks of the literary profession are 
due for her kindly solicitude and generosity. 


Mr. Haggard’s new novel, Swallow , in which he returns 
to Africa and leaves vaccination to others, is dedicated to 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Marshal Clarke, in a letter wherein the 
author suggests that with whatever feeling he might view 
the conquest and subjugation of the Boers his sympathies 
would still be largely theirs. The story is, however, 
not of the present Boers, but their ancestors, the Voor- 
trekkers of 1836. 


There are two ways of looking at books with rough 
edges, brown paper covers, wide margins and all other 
accessories of precious publishing. It is possible to like 
them and it is possible to disapprove. An American 
publishing firm recently issued a biography with certain 
of the tokens of high art evident in its format. The books 
were sent out for distribution by agents in the usual way ; 
but one of the agents protested. He wrote : “ I received 
those books this morning, and I cannot do anything with 
them as they are not books that any man would want to 
buy for his library. . . . There is not a leaf in them that 
is trimmed; the edges all stick out past the binding and 
are all just tom off so that they look like a lot of fringe 
made out of paper, and I will never deliver them to the 
gentlemen I sold them to, for if I was buying books I 
just would not receive them at all at any price.” He bas 
many of our sympathies. 


In the March Cornhill the correspondence of Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham and her brother Sir Richard comes 
to an end. The authors’ names are now printed: Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock; and the letters 
will probably be issued shortly in book form. Meanwhile 
we might remark that not the least interesting and amusing 
of the extracts in Sir M. E. Grant-Duff’s new selections 
from his diary (reviewed on another page) are passages 
from Sir Frederick Pollock’s private letters. 

In the same number of Cornhill Mr. MacDonagh writes 
of by-ways of journalism, with special reference to the 
“liner,” or outside reporter, who contributes to newspapers 
short accounts of remarkable events. The following account 
is printed as an indication of the superficial atrocity of the 
liner’s blameless trade: 

The “Morning Mercury.” 

To 8. W. W. Clacton, Dr. s. d. 

For Atrocious Murder in Bigley-street, 8.E. . 4 2 
Burning of Brewster’s factory, Mile-end ..23 
Sinking of a Thames passenger steamer ..32 
Dreadful Shipping Conflagration at the Docks 6 1 
Poisoning of the Macklin family, Drury-lane 2 6 

At the first blush one is reminded of the robber’s daughter 
in the Bab Ballad. 


Mr. MacDonagh gives some specimens of the liner’s 
unconscious humour. A man named Ducan had been 
murdered. The liner wrote: “ The murderer was evi¬ 
dently in quest of money, but, luckily, Mr. Ducan had 
deposited all his funds in the bank the day before, so that 
he lost nothing but his life.” Some one had been knocked 
down and removed to the hospital. The liner wrote: 
“ He is progressing favourably, although he is sedulously 
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attended by Dr. Blank, the resident surgeon, and some of 
the leading members of the medical staff.” The pity of 
it is that the liner’s unconscious humour is so often 
corrected by the sub-editor before it reaches the public. 
Sub-editors as a body must prevent a vast deal of innocent 
fun and playful libel. There was a time when the liner 
was always a man; but competitive woman is now on the 
scene, and in many cases to-day “ the liner she’s a lady.” 


Thb introduction to Philip, the new volume in the 
Biographical Thackeray, has much in it concerning Corn- 
hiWs beginnings. Mrs. Ritchie tells the story of her 
father’s connexion with the magazine, his search for a 
tide, and so forth. She also gives one or two of the 
“thorns in the cushion,” but they are not more pointed 
than those which other editors endure. It was perfecdy 
right for Thackeray to cease to edit Comhill, for he had 



other and more distinguished work to do; but his reasons 
were somewhat trivial. We reproduce one of his drawings, 
representing himself as editor holding Time by the forelock. 


For many years the novels of Dumas, Sue, and Hugo 
have had, in translation, vogue in Turkey, but German 
novelists have been unknown there. Reeendy, however, a 
young Turkish literary man thought to break this conven* 
tion and let his countrymen read a romance produced by 
the nation which sends so many officers to the Turkish 
army. He therefore translated Wilhelm Tell, and forth¬ 
with wished that he had done nothing of the sort. The first 
intimation of the publication of the book was not, as in 
England, a letter from a press-cutting agency offering to 
supply notices, but a visit from the police, followed by 
imprisonment. The translator, or red revolutionary as the 
authorities were pleased to consider him, lay there for 
Borne months, and was then banished and deprived of his 
military rank. He is now in Switzerland. 


A correspondent sends us, under the title of “The 
Good Conceit,” his declaration of independence. For the 
sake of emphasis he has borrowed a mould from Mr. 
Henley into which to run his molten brass. This is his 
battle-cry: 

Out of the cloud that covers me 

And blots the stars and seldom lifts. 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my indubitable gifts. 

Under the whip—upon the setts, 

Men drive me many a galling mile, 

My stock of Editors’ regrets 
Would fill a barrow, but —I smile. 

Fast by this trade of wind and wit 
I mean to hold till life be done, 

And every year I stay in it 
Finds, and shall find me, tugging on. 

It matters not how stiff and sheer 
The climb—how difficult the sum, 

I am the man they’ve got to hear! 

I am the man that’s bound to come! 


It is wonderful what a publisher can do to give a book 
circulation by' presenting it to the public with skill and 
prestige. We learn that Mr. Dent has been able to sell to 
the British public ten thousand copies of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici in his “Temple Classics” series. 
One would, of course, like to know how many of these 
copies are read, and how many are bought as furniture. 
But that the effect of so large a circulation is to multiply 
readers of a standard work there can, we think, be no 
doubt. 


There appears to be some confusion about Dr. Johnson’s 
residence in Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. No. 7, John- 
son’s-oourt is about to be demolished, and is photographed 
in the Sketch as Dr. Johnson’s residence. Mr. Wheatley, 
on the other hand, states that Johnson’s house in John¬ 
son’s-court was pulled down when Anderton’s Hotel was 
built. In that case it must have been situated in the 
passage nearer Fleet-street than Johnson’s-court proper. 
The court, by the way, is not named after the Doctor, but 
bore its present name before he lived in it. In allusion to 
this fact he called himself, when on tour in the Hebrides, 
“ Johnson of that ilk.” 


The publication of Mr. Lane’s edition of White’s 
Selborne, in monthly parts, has just begun, and the book 
promises to be a charming one. Mr. New’s drawings 
have all his accustomed quiet beauty and sharp contrasts 
of black and white, and Mr. Grant Allen’s annotations are 
practical and learned. 

The proprietors of the Sunday Special have acquired 
To-Day and Madame. Mr. Barry Pain has, however, 
resigned his post as To-Day's editor. 


A new magazine, on precisely opposite lines to the 
democratic monthlies which are now the fashion, is in 
preparation. The editor will be Lady Randolph Churchill, 
the contributors will be drawn exclusively from the aristo¬ 
cracy, and the prioe of each copy will be a guinea 
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Mr. Clarence Rook’s forthcoming “document,” Hooli¬ 
gan Highh, a foretaste of which was given in a series of 
articles in the Chronicle, is in no way imaginative. Mr. 
Rook’s hero, Young Alf, has a real existence, and such 
things as are narrated of him are true. Mr. Rook, indeed, 
so far pursued intimacy with this engaging reprobate that 
he officiated as best man at his wedding. The book should 
be popular, for it is not only veracious but humorous. 


Bibliographical. 

Cometh Up as a Flower, with which Messrs. Macmillan 
start their new two-shilling series, made its first appearance, 
in two volumes, in March, 1867. Who that read it then 
could have believed that it would last till to-day ? It 
reached a second and a third edition in the first year of 
its existence, and was reprinted twice in 1868. It was 
also reprinted in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, and 
1878. After that, it was reprinted only in 1883, 1889, 
and 1895. Its vogue, therefore, may be said to have 
extended over eleven years—from 1867 to 1878. Its 
original success is easily accounted for by the unconven- 
tionality of its tone and style. How it did startle the 
literary and domestic dovecotes! It “killed the girls 
and thrilled the boys,” and the authoress found herself 
famous throughout the land. Not Wisely, Bat Too Well, 
had much the same species of success. With Red as a 
Rose is She, Good - bye, Sweetheart, and Nancy came a 
notable improvement; and in Belinda, which belongs to 
1883, Miss Broughton reached {me judice) the high-water 
mark of her achievement. 

Miss Mary Dickens’s new novel, they say, is to follow 
the example of several recent predecessors in dealing 
(wholly, or incidentally—I know not which) with theatrical 
life. Now, it is in Miss Dickens’s favour that she is quite 
competent to do this; she will know what she is talking 
about. She has had practical experience of the stage. I 
remember very well seeing her at the Princess’s Theatre 
during Mr. Wilson Barrett’s occupancy of that house. She 
was in the original casts of “Claudian,” “Chatterton” 
(Mr. H. A. Jones’s), “Junius,” and “ The Colour-Sergeant.” 
She was also the Player Queen in the revival of “ Hamlet.” 
Twelve or thirteen years ago she enacted Madeline in a 
performance of “The King of the Commons” given by 
those worthy young people, the Dramatic Students. Since 
then, I fancy, she has done nothing on the boards. Know¬ 
ing her to be the grand-daughter of Dickens, I naturally 
took great interest in her efEorts, which seemed to me to be 
marked by abundant intelligence. 

The Religion of Shakespeare —to think that anybody, at 
this time of day, should devote a whole volume to the 
consideration of this subject! Does Father Bowden propose 
(as others have attempted before now) to argue that 
Shakespeare was a Papist ? But it is the antiquity of the 
topic that strikes one. It is just a little over half a 
century since W. J. Birch published his Inquiry into the 
Philosophy and Religion of Shakespeare, and since then how 
many have worried themselves in the same way! But 


there is vitality in everything connected with the Bard. 
As if there were not multitudinous editions of the Works 
by present-day people, a bold bookseller announces a 
reproduction of that which Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A., 
gave to the world just seventy-three years ago. 

Book-titles do not always explain themselves fully. 
Thus, Mr. Brimley Johnson is credited with the intention 
of bringing out a work to be called The History of England 
in Verse. Does this mean that he is himself going to turn 
poetical chronicler, or that he will compile a History of 
England out of episodes from the writings of English 
rhymers? For the latter enterprise there is, of course, 
plenty of material. Nay, did not the late W. C. Bennett 
make, thirty years ago, Proposals for a Ballad History of 
England ? And did not the late Francis Turner Palgrave 
put into very tolerable verse certain Visions of England ? 
From Drayton’s “Ballad of Agincourt” to Tennyson’s 
“ Revenge ” English poetry, happily, is full of the cele¬ 
bration of national incident and character. 

Mr. G. S. Layard, who has undertaken to write the 
biography of Mrs. Lynn Linton, is already favourably 
known as the author of the Life of Charles Keene, and of 
books on Cruickshank's Portraits of Himself and Tennyson's 
Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators. 

It is positively humiliating to be told that Miss Rosa 
Nouchette Carey’s novels and stories have circulated to 
the number of a quarter of a million, and to realise that 
not one of those 250,000 volumes has ever been perused 
by me. What may I not have lost? It would seem 
that Miss Carey first loomed on the literary horizon with 
the tale called Nellie's Memories ; and that was just thirty 
years ago. Then came her Wee Wife, and, by and bye, 
her Wooed and Married. And really, when I come to note 
the names of some of Miss Carey’s fictions, I am not in 
the least surprised at their popularity. Little Miss Muffet, 
Lover or Friend, Not Like Other Girls, The Old, Old Story, 
Only the Governess, Maine's Prince —who could resist such 
titles ? I am quite sure I couldn’t—if I were “ sweet 
seventeen.” 

If the edition of the works of Robert Greene promised 
by the Clarendon Press be moderate in price, it will be 
welcomed; but, in any case, it is good news that the 
Press will issue before long an edition of Dryden’s critical 
essays. A selection from these essays was edited by 
Prof. Yonge in 1882; in 1886 Prof. Henry Morley 
reprinted the discourses on Satire and Epic Poetry; and 
editions of the essay on Dramatic Poesy appeared in 1877 
and 1889. All these have been acceptable to the student 
of English literature; but something more comprehensive 
is desirable, and it is to be hoped that the volume promised 
by the Clarendon Press will meet the case. 

At the first blush one was inclined to say that the 
advertised volume of verse by the Very Rev. Dr. Stubbs, 
the Dean of Ely, was the Dean’s first adventure in the 
field of rhyme and rhythm. As a matter of fact, however, 
this most notable of “Christian Democrats” has wooed 
the Muse before, as witness his book, The Conscience, and 
Other Poems, published so long ago as 1884. 

Tps Bookworm. 
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Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel. Vols. II. and III. Edited by C. S. 
Parker. (Murray. 32s.) 

In these volumes Mr. Parker brings to an end his careful 
and conscientious history of the life and letters of the 
great statesman whose name they bear. Where so much 
labour and suoh anxious care have been so freely expended, 
it seems almost ungracious to oritioise ; and yet the truth 
must be spoken that the book would have been of nearly 
as much value to the genuine student of history, and of 
much greater to the ordinary reader, had it been of half 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND Bin ROBERT PEEL. 

From the Picture by Winterhalte . 

the size. It is a work out of which some future historian 
will quarry a really great life of Peel; but a man must be 
an enthusiast on Corn Laws and Catholic Emancipation to 
read without skipping the twelve hundred ample pages 
which are here set before him. 

Not that we would undervalue Mr. Parker’s work, but 
that we wish he had had a little more compassion for poor 
human nature and had not thought fit to hide the real gems 
of Peel’s correspondence among piles of surely the most 
commonplace letters which that commonplace age produced. 
He spares us nothing. Take, for instance, the following 
letter to Lord Stanley, which we have selected at hap¬ 
hazard and could match with hundreds moro of the same 
fcipd ; “ I am glad that you approved the general tenor of 


my letter to the Duke. Enclosed is his reply to it, written 
in very good temper. He certainly will not send the letter 
which he addressed to you.” With all submission, a report 
of the conversations between Lady Blarney and Miss Caro¬ 
lina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs were more entertaining and 
almost equally instructive. Yet it is but justice to say that 
the reader who has the patience to wade through this 
literary sudd will find an ample reward, and will obtain a 
grasp on the history of his country during the lifetime of 
Peel which will be an abiding possession. Is there a 
better example of tact and perception of how men will 
look at the most indifferent actions in times of excitement 
than the following passage from his letter to Mr. Charles 
Arbuthnot on the death of Canning? “I am very sorry 
that I am in town. We have just resolved on taking 
Shelley’s place, Maresfield, and shall go there as soon as 
we possibly can. The Duke, very properly in my opinion, 
left town yesterday for Strathfieldsaye. I think you 
determine wisely in not coming to town at the present 
moment.” Evidently he was resolved not to be identified 
with those whom the Times described as vultures hovering 
round Canning’s remains, and did not intend to allow his 
friends to be so. 

“ I,” said the Duke of Wellington on a famous occasion, 
“have no small talk and Peel has no manners,” but 
in what firm, yet dignified, terms Peel could address his 
sovereign may be gathered from the letter which he 
wrote to the King when the latter, in the face of all advice, 
persisted in reprieving Comyn, who was under sentence of 
death, and who seems to have been as pretty a rascal as 
County Clare could produce: 

I feel it to be my painful duty humbly and respectfully 
to submit to your Majesty that, had your Majesty been 
pleased to consult me on this occasion, one which I con¬ 
sider of defp interest to the administration of the law in 
Ireland, I could not have advised your Majesty to command 
the remission of the capital sentence. 


It only remains to be added that as the result of this 
remonstrance Comyn was incontinently hanged, and that 
the King, in a despairing attempt to calm the Royal spirits, 
took, teste the Duke of Wellington, 230 drops of laudanum 
in thirty-six hours. 

We have already referred to those strange letters 
from Disraeli and his wife which are now published for 
the first time, and which appear to throw such an un¬ 
pleasant light upon the veracity of that great man. Let 
us say at once that it is not possible to get round them in 
any way. In the September of 1841 Disraeli writes to 
Peel a letter which will bear no other construction than 
that of a humble, an almost despairing, appeal for recogni¬ 
tion in the Government which was then being formed. The 
letter ends: “ I confess to be unrecognised at this moment 
by you appears to me to be overwhelming, and I appeal to 
your own heart—to that justice and that magnanimity which 
I feel are your characteristics—to save me from an intoler¬ 
able humiliation.” On the same day Mrs. Disraeli — 
almost certainly on her husband’s instigation — writes 
another letter to the Minister in imploring terms. Yet, on 
May 15, 1846, Disraeli has the apparently unparalleled 
effrontery to say from his place in Parliament in face of 
$he man to whom these letters were sent: “I can say that 
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I never asked a favour of the Government, not even one of 
those mechanical things which persons are obliged to ask. 
With respect to my being a solicitor for office, it is entirely 
unfounded.” Now, what is the explanation of that 
astounding statement ? If Disraeli remembered the exist¬ 
ence of those letters, he must have known that Peel, a 
careful man, who was not likely to have destroyed corre¬ 
spondence of such importance, had nothing to do but to turn 
them up and annihilate with their evidence his dangerous, 
persistent, and malignant foe. No plea that they were con¬ 
fidential could have availed to prevent Peel from reading 
them to the House, for his own veracity was in question 
and he was entitled to defend it by their means. Now, 
whatever may be thought of Disraeli, his worst enemy 
would hardly have called him a fool, and deliberately 
to place this weapon in Peel’s hands implies a 
degree of folly inconceivable in any sane man. 
We are convinced that, incredible as it may appear, 
Disraeli was seized with one of those strange lapses of 
memory which, at one time or another, come upon every 
man in debate, and forgot that these letters had ever been 
written. We grant that it is difficult, almost impossible, 
to believe, and yet, since it is the least incredible of all 
possible explanations, we are bound to accept it. Nothing, 
by the way, redounds more highly to the honour of Peel 
than that, with this damning evidence in his possession, 
he refused to use it, and left the House to judge between 
his simple word and his accuser’s. 

In his correspondence with Arbuthnot there is a delight¬ 
ful freedom, which we do not expect to find in his letters 
to more important men. The following was written in 
184C, and we devoutly hope, for Lady Lyndhurst’s sake, 
that the heading, “ Secret,” had all due attention: 

I cannot, of course, be answerable for the follies of Lady 
Lyndhurst. I have had no communication direct or 
indirect with Lyndhurst, or any of his family, on the 
position of the Government. 

Many people assert that which is untrue solely for the 
purpose of getting a short-lived notoriety. If the pretence 
of knowing Cabinet secrets made Lady Lyndhurst a lioness 
at breakfast for three hours, that probably was sufficient 
fame for her. The exposure of her ignorance would pro¬ 
bably not take place till after breakfast was over. 

We cannot deny ourselves the luxury of one more 
quotation from Sir Robert’s correspondence, because it 
reveals him in a light which is quite unexpected. It is 
to Tom Hood, and runs as follows: 

You perhaps think that you are known to one with such 
multifarious occupations as myself merely by general 
reputation. But I assure you that there can be little which 
you have written which I have not read, and that there 
are few who admire more than myself the good sense and 
good feeling which have taught you to infuse so much fun 
and merriment into writings correcting folly and exposing 
absurdities, and yet never trespassing beyond those limits 
within which wit and facetiousness are not very often 
confined. 

Now who would ever have pictured him chuokling over 
Miss Kilraansegg ? 


The Great Dean. 

Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. (Fisher Unwin. 12s.) 
These letters were written by Swift to an Anglo-Irish 
squire, one Knightley Chetwode, of Woodbrook, near 
Portarlington. They do not appear ever to have been 
utilised as biographical material. For3tor had them 
before him, but his death left the Life of Swift un¬ 
completed before it had reached the period which they 
illustrate. Sir Henry Craik does not appear to know of 
them, or of Knightley Chetwode himself. Fortunately 
they have fallen into the competent hands of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who now edits them with the ample oomment which 
his “ extensive and peouliar ” knowledge of the eighteenth 
century suggests. Indeed, sometimes the comment be- 



JONATIIAN SWIFT. 

From the Paintiny by Qharles Teroat. 

comes more than the text, and an unimportant letter serves 
merely as a peg upon which Dr. Birkbeck Hill hangs 
story after story, and saying after saying, of the great 
Dean and his friends. For the letters themselves, stripped 
of their editorial trappings, are not, perhaps, quite the very 
best Swift. The series begins in 1714, when Swift had 
just become Dean of St. Patrick’s, and when the death 
of Queen Anne and the accession of George the First had 
dashed the hopes of the Jacobite plotter, and sent him 
back to Ireland “ a soured and querulous man.” He was 
for a time in daily fear of disgrace and prosecution, and 
for the seven long years of his eclipse the burden of his 
correspondence is a venting of his spleen against the 
human race, and a complaint of his personal embarrass¬ 
ments, of failing health, troublesome servants, and a 
shrunken purse. It is not pretty reading, and the sparks 
of humour, or still rarer humanity, that lighten and 
sweeten it, are few and far between. “ As to your in-> 
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formation of passages in private life,” he cries, “it is a 
thing I never did nor shall pursue. ... I lovo the "World 
as little, and think as ill of it as most People, and I would 
as lieve peep three Hours a Morning into a Jakes.” And 
again, with equal feeling hut with more decency, “ I have 
often thought that a Gentleman in the Country is not a hit 
less happy for not having Power in it, and that an Influ¬ 
ence at Sizes and Sessions, and the like, is altogether 
below a wise man’s Ilegard, especially in such a dirty, 
obscure nook of the World as this Kingdom.” Swift’s 
“ Advice to Servants ” is one of his most characteristic 
pieces of grim and somewhat nasty humour; and the 
letters give a vision of him in the process of getting his 
experience. He is held by contrary winds, and “ used 
worse than a Dog at Holyhead,” and his valet suffers for 
it: “Pray pity poor Wat, for he is called dunce, puppy, 
and liar 500 times per hour, and yet he means not ill, for 
he means nothing.” 

Another time he writes to Chetwode: “ Did he tell you 
how I pulled Tom Locks the wrong way for holding a 
Plate under his Armpitt and what cursed Bacon we had 
with our Beans ? ” Here Dr. Birkeck Hill strikes in with 
a note, which seems to us a delightful parody of the ways 
of the serious commentators. “ Dr. Johnson,” he says, 
“ was more patient with his black servant, Frank, than the 
Dean was with his Irish Tom. Miss Eeynolds tells us how 
‘one day, as his man was waiting at Sir Joshua’s table, 
the Doctor observed with some emotion that he had the 
salver under his arm.’ The emotion did not express itself 
in hostile acts.” Irish workmen proved as unsatisfactory 
as Irish servants. Swift built a wall round a plot of 
ground, which he called “ Naboth’s Vineyard,” because, 
he said, he “ had cheated one of his neighbours out of it.” 
He dealt with the men employed in an ingenious fashion, 
which must have caused him some gratification: 

"When the masons were building it (as most tradesmen 
are rogues), I watched them very close, and as often as they 
could they put in a rotten stone, of which, however, I took 
no notice until they had built three or four perches beyond 
it. Now, as I am an absolute monarch in the liberties and 
King of the rabble, my way with them was to have the wall 
thrown down to the place where I observed the rotten 
stone; and by doing so five or six times the workmen were 
at last convinced it was their interest to be honest. 

Fortune smiled upon Swift once more. His D rapier Letters , 
though it is doubtful whether they profited anyone very 
much, at least raised him to an height of unexampled 
prosperity. Medals were cast, handkerchiefs printed, and 
ale-house signs swung in his honour. But, frankly, the 
great man knew how to comport himself as little in pros¬ 
perity as in adversity. The correspondence ends with a 
quarrel picked between the two old friends. The precise 
ground of it does not seem recoverable. Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
thinks that “ it seems likely that the chief blame of the 
rupture did not lie at Swift’s door.” To give Swift advice 
was, indeed, in the style of his friend Delany, “ to venture 
to speak to him ” ; but Chetwode was also a suspicious and 
a punctilious man. This may very well be so, but surely 
no provocation can readily excuse the deliberate insolence 
of stinging phrase in Swift’s last letter. The careful 
Chetwode endorses it—and you can hardly wonder—“ A 


very extraordinary lett designed, I suppose, to mortifie 
me”: 

S r ,—Your letter hath lyen by me without acknowledging 
it, much longer than I intended, or rather this is my third 
time of writing to you, but the two former I burned in 
an hour after I had finished them, because they contained 
some passages which I apprehended some of your pique 
might possibly dislike, for I have heard you approve of 
one principle in your nature, that no man had ever offended 
you, against whom you did not find some opportunity to 
make him regret it, although perhaps no offence were ever 
designed. This perhaps, and the other art you are 
pleased with, of knowing the secrets of familyes, which 
as you have told me was so wonderfull that some people 
thought you dealt with old Nick, hath made many families 
cautious of you. And to say the truth, your whole scheme 
of thinking, conversing, and living, differ in every point 
from mine. . . . That you returned from an amour 
without profit, I do not wonder, nor that it was more 
pleasurable, if the Lady as I am told be sixty, unless her 
literal and metaphorical talents were very great; yet I 
think it impossible for a woman of her age, who is both 
wise and rich, to think of matrimony in earnest. However 
I easily believe what you say that women have not yet 
lost all their charms with you —who could find them in 
a Sybel. I am sorry for what you say that your ambition 
is unsatiated, because I think there are few men alive so 
little circumstanced to gratify it. ... I cannot imagine 
what any people can propose by attempts against you, 
who are a private country Gentleman, who can never 
expect any Employment or power. I am wondering how 
you came acquainted with Horace or St. Ambrose, since 
neither Latin nor Divinity have been your Studyes ; it 
seems a miracle to me. 

Swift did not burn all bis early drafts of this letter; or if 
he did, he amused himself by drawing up yet another as 
literature. For a version, even more neatly and cruelly 
put, appears among his published correspondence, with 
the superscription “To Ventoso.” It is an ugly episode, 
look at it how you will. No doubt every word of the 
criticism on Chetwode was deserved. But it was written 
in the height of Swift’s fame, to a man whose house had 
been open to him in his adversity. Of all the men of 
commanding genius, surely this is the one who, time after 
time, leaves the worst taste in the mouth. 


Good Anecdotage. 


Notes from a Diary Kept Chiefly in Southern India. By 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff. 2 vols. (Murray. 
18s.) 


Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff has already permitted the 
public to read four volumes of selections from his private 
diary for the years between 1851 and 1881. He now adds 
five other years, bringing his record down to 1886 ; and in 
a preface more are promised. The period covered in the 
new instalment was that of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff’s 
residence in India as Governor of Madras ; hence, except 
to Anglo-Indians, many of these pages are less interesting 
than those that preceded them. But there is so much left, 
after the Indian portions have been abstracted, that the 
ordinary reader’s enjoyment will still be considerable. As 
before, the best things are stories narrated by other 
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persons and copied by the diarist. Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff is revealod as a kindly personality, a man of genial 
tolerance and wido reading, intensely interested in living, 
in men, in books, and in nature. But he is not a remark¬ 
able writer, nor are his thoughts more striking than those 
of the averago English intellectual man of affairs. Yet he 
has met so many fascinating and notable people, and has 
preserved so skilfully their salient utterances, that his 
pages produce very much the same effect as a brilliant and 
original work. 

We content ourselves with extracting from Sir Mount¬ 
stuart Grant-Duff’s entertaining volumes a few of the 
passagos which have a peculiarly literary flavour. Thus: 

“April 14,1882.—The European mail arrives. -writes, 

that when Lord Houghton’s death at Athens was rumoured, 
Sir F. Doyle said his exit is the result of too many entrees. 
May 12.—Lubbock [iu a letter] mentions that a boy, 
sent from Rugby to a school where more attention was 
paid to scienco, was asked : ‘ What is a theodolite ? ’ ‘A 
hater of God,’ was the reply.” Another examinee’s 
quaint answer, quoted later, may be inserted here. The 
question was: “What speeches produced the mostremark- 
uble results in ancient and modern times ? ” and the reply : 
“ In ancient times, ‘ Let there be light ’; in modern times, 
‘Up, Guards, and at them!’” To resume: “Jan. 12, 
1883.—Mat Arnold, writing on the 14th November . . . 
says: ‘ In next month’s Macmillan there will be a little 
poem of mine, which I think and hope you and your wife, 
and perhaps Clara too, will like. John Morley, who has 
not seen it, persists in speaking of it as a Dirge on a 
Parrot. I will only say it is not that.’ ” The poem was 
“ Poor Matthias,” a dirge on a canary. On May 24 we 
find this definition of a deputation by Gladstone: “A 
noun of numbers signifying many, but not signifying 
much.” “ March 13, 1884.— A lady, talking to me to¬ 
night, quoted her old Irish Catholic nurse, defending her 
Church from some aspersions, as having used the phrase, 
quite new to me, ‘ Paper never refuses ink ; don’t believe 
all you read.’ August 7.— A. Russell writes: ‘We break¬ 
fasted with Gladstone this morning. Millais, who was 
there, classed the five following heads under the same 
type—Seneca, Savonarola, Dante, Cardinal Newman, 
George Eliot.’ Nov. 24.—While dictating a letter to-day, 
I remembered that J. R. Green, the historian, had one day 
asked me which of all the inventions of our day had done 
most for the working classes ? I guessed this and that; 
but his answer was: ‘ Beyond all doubt, sixpenny photo¬ 
graphs.’ May 19, 1885.—A lady mentioned . . . that 
Swinburne had asked her what were the two finest lines 
in the language V Ho answered his own question by 
quoting from Sordello : 

As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 

Travels to die in his ancestral glooms. 

June 14.—. . . the saying attributed to Sir Frankland 
Lewis about his son, whose excellent, but very serious, 
books did not suit his taste : ‘ I wish to God that George 
couldn’t write, or that I couldn’t read.’ September 3, 
1885.—There came into my mind the excellent story 
which M. Arnold told me years ago of his visit to 
Villemain. He found the old gentleman’s oak . . . 
sported, and, meeting him some days afterwards in society, 


mentioned the fact. 1 Pourquoi n’avez vous pas insisto ? ’ 
was the reply, * vous m’auriez trouve renferme lisant votre 
Merope ! ’ November 20.—. . . The late Dean of Wells 
. . . having to propose the health of Mr. Freeman, the 
historian, whom he did not love, spoke of ‘ our dis¬ 
tinguished guest who has reproduced with such marvellous 
fidelity the barbarous manners of our ancestors.’ July 
8 , 1886.—A correspondent tells me that Kinglake was 
recently startled by a lunatic, who came to say that his 
late wife had appeared to him in a dream, and directed 
him to find and convert William Alexander Kinglake to 
Catholicism at once. Kinglake replied that even in heaven 
he would expect accuracy, and that his name was 
Alexander William Kinglake. This, and a steady gaze, 
so froze his visitor that he withdrew.” 

Finally, let us quote this (belonging to 1879), which is 
a surprise indeed: “The Breakfast Club met at Henry 
Cowper’s. [Sir Frederick] Pollock told us that it was he, 
and not Sydney Smith, who said to the child who was 
patting the tortoise, ‘ You might as well stroke the dome 
of St. Paul’s by way of pleasing the Dean and Chapter.’ 
Pollock first put about the story under the name of his 
father, the Lord Chief Baron, but it was really his own. 
The child was his brother George.” So many of Sydney 
Smith’s sayings have been traced to other origins that we 
shall begin to believe he was no wit at all. The great 
Sydney Myth should be examined by a competent person. 


West African Policy. 

West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. With 
Illustrations and Maps. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Miss Kingsley’s West African Studies is the most valuable 
book on the subject that has appeared for a long time. 
It is a complete summary of all things West African. 
Anecdotes abound ; the chief subjects are, however, a 
highly interesting and reliable history of early West 
African discoveries — fetich, religion, witchcraft, native 
diseases, and medicines. Miss Kingsley is always natural, 
and often racy. Here is an example of her method of 
arresting attention. She is writing of driver ants: 

I was in a little village, and out of a hut came the 
owner and his family and all the household parasites pell- 
mell, leaving the Drivers in possession; but the mother 
and father of the family, when they recovered from this 
unwonted burst of activity, showed such a lively concern, 
and such unmistakable signs of anguish at having left some¬ 
thing behind them in the hut, that I thought it must be 
the baby. . . . “In him far corner for floor! ” shrieked 
the distracted parents, and into that hut I charged. Too 
true! There in the corner lay the poor little thing, a 
mere inert black mass, with hundreds of cruel Drivers 
already swarming upon it. To seize it and give it to the 
distracted mother was, as the reporter would say, “the 
work of an instant.” She gave a cry of joy and dropped 
it instantly into a water-barrel, where her husband held it 
down with a hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver not, my 
friend, at the callousness of the Ethiopian; that there 
thing wasn’t an infant—it was a ham ! 

The four chapters on fetickism are admirable, but we 
admit there must be some previous knowledge upon which 
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to work. She carefully analyses the various “schools” 
of fetich, explains the four souls of which we are possessed 
when in certain parts of West Africa, and plainly distin¬ 
guishes between the witch and the witch-doctor. But it 
is a pity that she did not take Dr. Tylor’s advice, which 
she quotes, anent her having given the name of the 
religion of fetichism. to the entire subject, which properly 
belongs only to a part. But, setting aside this, we suggest 
that for the true religion of these people the thoughts of 
the leaders of their tribal societies must be searched, as 
we should, in the days of Imperial Eome, have gone to 
the ancient writers and the priests, and not only to the 
peasantry and their superstitious customs; and, in spite 
of what Miss Kingsley elsewhere remarks, we have read 
and heard of touches of what might be called “savage 
gnosticism ” in certain parts of West Africa, greatly 
diluted, of course, by negro surroundings, and requiring 
further and difficult elucidation. Once and for all, how¬ 
ever, let us state that we do not believe in the existence 
of “ hideous practices ” and “ horrible ceremonies ” in 
the secret societies, but in those that, though wild, are 
grand and mystic; and of these, indeed, there are very 
few, for the ordinary society is tribal and law-giving. 
In support of her meaning of the word, Miss Kingsley 
quotes this as expressing fetichism: 

God of the granite and the rose, 

Soul of the lily and the bee ; 

The mighty tide of being flows 
Iu countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 

But we should rather say this expresses pantheism. 
Fetichism, however, is a sequence of animism, and not 
all animism is fetich. But, as Miss Kingsley aptly 
remarks: “It is, however, far easier to state what fetich 
is not than to state what it is.” For ourselves, we regret 
that the word was ever introduced by the Portuguese, 
with whom came its first meaning, which was not that of 
animism. However, whatever the name applied to this 
religion, Miss Kingsley explains herself with regard to its 
comparative position: 

For instance, to a superficial observer, it would hardly 
seem possible that a Persian and a Mahdist were followers 
of the same religion, or that a Spaniard and an English 
Broad Churchman were so. And yet it seems to me that 
it is only this class of difference that exists between the 
African, the Brahmanist, and the Shintoist. 

The description of the first disillusioning shock of grief 
on a convert from fetichism is terribly pathetic; yet the 
present writer cannot refrain from mentioning here that 
the Catholic negro converts struck him in West Africa as 
being singularly faithful and representative of one’s idea 
of the early Christians. But from the beliefs of the 
native mind, we turn to what the natives, and apparently 
others, have seen : indeed, the Society for Psychical 
Research might do worse than send a deputation to 
beat the West African bush for wandering gods such 
as' Sasabonsum; for, to quote only one passage, Miss 
Kingsley relates how— 

down in the Ogowe region, com'ng home one night 
with a Fan hunter from Fula to Kangwe, I saw someone 
coming down the path towards us, uud my friend threw 
himself into the dense bush beside the path so as to give 


the figure a wide berth. It was the old symptom. You 
see what we object to in this spirit is that one side of him 
is rottiug and putrifying, and the other sound and healthy, 
aud it all depends on which side of him you touch whether 
you see the dawn again or no. This subject of apparition 
forms is a very interesting one, and requires more investi¬ 
gation. 

Miss Kingsley clearly shows that the British race prospers 
in tho unhealthy Tropics until the Home Government 
drops on it with tho Crown Colony system. Read her 
carefully and you will see this. She quotes those other 
Crown Colonies as examples, and rather trenchantly 
observes in reference to the Falkland Islands: 

I can say nothing agaiust them, and may possibly be 
forced to admit that f„r such a region, off Cape Horn, and 
with a population mainly of sheep, the Crown Colony 
system may be a Heaven-sent form of administration. 
Up to our own day the Colonial Office has been, except in 
the details of domestic colonial affairs, a drag-chain on 
English development in Western Africa. It has not even 
been indifferent, but distinctly, deliberately adverse. 

Even Sir George Goldie, to whom we owe the immense 
Niger Province, would not have succeeded had he been 
under the Crown Colony system. But, at home, 

Mr. Chambcrlaiu alone of all our statesmen saw the 
greatest possibilities and importance of Western Africa. 
We want regions that will enable us to keep the very 
backbone of England, our manu/ucturiwj <■lasses , in a state 
of healthy comfort and prosperity at home in England; in 
other words, we. want markets. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this enter¬ 
taining and most important work, which is the result of 
great learning and of practical experience. We should 
say there was an egregious mistake at p. 194, but on a 
second reading we conclude it is probably only a printer’s 
error—“or” for “of”—for Kakamueha is certainly not 
another name for Nganga or native doctor, but is prob¬ 
ably the name of the place in the Fjorts. This and a few 
other inaccuracies should have been noticed and inserted 
on an errata slip. 


The Suburbs. 

South London. By Sir Walter Besant. (Chutto & Windus. 
7s. Gd.) 

Having given us panoramic histories of London and 
Westminster, Sir Walter Besant has turned to the vast 
London which lies south of the Thames. It might be 
supposed that he would not find there the material on 
which he has been accustomed to work. His bias is ever 
toward the scenic and the decorative in history, and what 
—most people would ask—has South London had of these ? 
But it has much ; and Sir Walter goes to work with his 
old unction and his untiring industry in collecting and 
piecing together a rich tapestry. We think, indeed, that 
he has been kinder to his method than to his subject, and 
that not oven the frankly episodical character of this book 
can veil its incompleteness. 

First, however, let us give and emphasise our praise. 
Sir Walter brings the monasteries, the palaces, and the 
pageants of South London before us in sharp outline and 
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vivid colours. The illustration we borrow shows one of 
these vanished buildings—the residence of Bishop Bonner. 
Following Sir Walter Besant’s glowing pen, we see 
Henry III. feasting in Kennington Palace, and Bichard 
the 8econd keeping Christmas at Greenwich; we accom¬ 
pany Henry the Fifth through Southwark to London on 
his return from Agineourt. In one chapter we are 
introduced to Sir John Fastolfe, who lived in his great 
house in Stoney-lane, Southwark, and was as little 
like Shakespeare’s Falstaff as might be. Sir Walter 
defends this worthy from the charges, brought against 
him by a writer in the Dictionary of National Biography , that 
he was a grasping man of business and a surly neighbour. 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, foregathering at the Tabard 
Inn, make another pleasant and rchaic picture. But 



BONNER HALL, FORMERLY IN LAMBETH MARSn. 

take this tableau of the river and Bankside in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: 

It is pleasant to think of Bankside and the fields beyond 
it - the pleasure garden of London. It was easy to get 
into the open country on every side of the City walls, but 
there was no place so pleasant as the Lambeth Marsh and 
the Bankside: none that offered so many and such various 
attractions. The flag flying over the theatre proclaimed 
that a play was forward; the number of those who loved 
the play more than the baiting increased daily; there was 
never a time when the citizens did not love the green 
fields and the woods ; and these lay behind Paris Gardens 
and the Bank, beyond the barking of the dogs and the 
roar of the crowd, and the blare of the music and the 
stink of the kennels. Every Sunday evening the river 
was crowded with the boats taking people across to the 
stairs upon the Bank between St. Mary Overies and Old 
Barge House Stairs : innumerable were the boats. 

Of pleasant, illuminating, and generally accurate matter 
there is enough and to spare in Sir Walter Besant’s 
book. We say to spare because we think that a good 
deal of picturesque writing about ancient palaces and 
pageants and players might well have given place to the 
more modem history of South London. The royal 
junkettings and processions in Greenwich and Lambeth 
were much the same as royal junkettings and processions 
elsewhere; and their local importance might, we think, have 


been indicated in smaller compass. Sir Walter might 
then have found it possible to give the history of suburbs 
which—as he often remarks, but as often seems to forget— 
are very modem. It is but eighty-one years since David 
Cox sketched St. Paul’s Cathedral from the banks of a pond 
in George’s Fields at which cows were watered. Yet 
Sir Walter only glances at the vast South London 
which has extended southward since. A great suburb 
like Brixton is barely mentioned, is not even indexed, 
Camberwell and modem Clapham are in like case. It 
seems incredible that we should find no account of the 
“ Clapham sect,” that fine body of men who imposed an 
evangelical tone on the Church of England sixty years 
ago; who sowed Bible societies, missions, and other 
Christian agencies throughout the world, and are now 
honoured by no fewer than five monuments in West¬ 
minster Abbey. It is odd, too, that we should be told 
nothing of Bethlehem Hospital, the largest public insti¬ 
tution in South London, and the only one, we think, that 
has been transplanted from North London. 

If the South Londoners forget the associations of their 
neighbourhoods, and “mostly allow the conversation to 
turn on things connected with -the City,” why not stimulate 
them to inquire into Byron’s schooldays at Dulwich, and 
Goldsmith’s usher days at Peckham; why not bring before 
them the literary circles formed by Campbell at Syden¬ 
ham, by Dr. Lettsom at Camberwell-grovo, and by the 
Macaulays at Clapham ; and remind them that on Clapham 
Common Cavendish weighed the world and Turner 
painted the sunset? Not one of these subjects is 
dealt with by Sir Walter. 

Our author turns a cold eye on the South London of to¬ 
day: 

It is a city without a municipality, without a centre, 
without a civic history; it has no newspapers, magazines, 
or journals; it has no university; it has no colleges, apart 
from medicine; it has no intellectual, artistic, scientific, 
musical, literary centre—unless the Crystal Palace can be 
considered a centre; its residents have no local patriotism 
or enthusiasm—one cannot imagine a man proud of New 
Cross; it has no theatres, exoept of a very popular or 
humble kind; it has no dubs, it has no public buildings, 
it has no West End. 

There is more magnificence than charily in this characterisa¬ 
tion of two millions of people. South London—much of 
which is not forty years old—will soon have its munici¬ 
palities. Already it has its newspapers; and its theatres 
are rising in number and quality. It has keen political 
clubs. Its temporary exhibitions of pictures are distinctly 
good. The fame of the Crystal Palace as a musical 
centre is European. If gorse-covered heaths and leafy 
lanes have disappeared under the advance of brick, 
the South Londoners have preserved many parks and 
greens, and have thickly planted their roads and 
gardens with trees. These are the sober facts, and so 
far as they are unsatisfactory they appear to us to be 
the logical outcome of youth and circumstance. The hasty 
treatment and thinly veiled contempt which modern South 
London receives in Sir Walter’s last chapter are surely 
beside the mark. Mr. Percy Wadham’s pretty illustrations 
should be mentioned as adding a charm to this interesting, 
if rather one-sided, account of South London. 
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Notes on New Books. 

Under Four Sovereigns. By Sir Henry Keppel. 

Three weeks after his birth Sir Henry Keppel was placed in 
his father’s foot-pan (he tells us) to be interred in the back 
gardeo, not being entitled to a grave in consecrated ground. 
Just as the screwing-down was to begin, the old nurse opined 
that there was life in the “small thing.” Life!—Sir Henry 
will eomplete his 90th year next June. He has been every¬ 
where, and seen everybody, and has put it all down—all, that 
is to say, up to the year 1876. In A Sailor’s Life Under Four 
Sovereigns he gives us one thousand and twenty-nine pages of 
daily happenings. Name a day in such a year in such a reign, 
and Sir Henry will tell you what he was doing on'that day in 
thit year in that reign. Spin the roulette of the century and 
1 e will answer its whim. We havo hundreds of entries as 
minute as these: “Jan. 15, 1828. Commodore Schomberg 
hoisted his broad pennant, which was saluted by us.— 
Aug. 15, 1829. The last day of the races appeared much too 
soon.—Nov. 80, 1846. Party to shoot. Keeper reserved best 
ground until too dark—only a small bag.—Nov. 29, 1858. 
Colliers to dine.—Feb. 3, 1866. Attended Bench, Winchester.” 
The value of this diary does not lie, therefore, in its literary 
form or its sense of proportion. It lies in the fact that the 
gallant author has carried out his method with true naval 
thoroughness. He has compiled a vast straightforward index 
of his public and private life which can be consulted with 
interest and, no doubt, actual service by a great many people. 
The early naval portions of the diary are full of quaint remi¬ 
niscences, and the more extended entries relating to the 
author’s experiences in the Crimean War, or in the old slaver¬ 
chasing days off the Gold Coast, are good reading. (Mac¬ 
millan. 30s.) 

Story of the Princess des Ursixs. By Constance Hill. 

Madame des Ursins’ letters to confidential friends, such as 
Madame de Maintenon, have long been before the world. 
They now furnish Miss Hill with material for a welt-informed, 
well-written, and very readable study of this remarkable poli¬ 
tician in petticoats. A La Tremouille by birth and a Princess 
Orsini by marriage—des Ursins is but a French translation of 
the Italian name—Madame des Ursins made her first appear¬ 
ance at the age of nearly sixty in the country whose policy, 
“ behind the flimsy veil of a phantom king,” she was destined 
for twelve years to direct. When Louis XIV. made his grand¬ 
son, Philip V., King of Spain, and by so doing brought upon 
himself the war of the Spanish Succession, he sent the lady 
to be Mistress of the Robes to the new Queen. She became 
mistress also of the kingdom, and, with some vicissitudes, 
retained her position throughout the war, restlessly intriguing 
to prevent Louis from deserting his grandson, and inspiring 
the feeble Philip to hold his threatened ground. After the 
peace she fell, partly through the dislike of Philip’s second 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, “ the Termagant of Spain,” and 
partly because her efforts to improve the internal condition of 
Spain, and in particular to check the Inquisition, had brought 
her into conflict with the power of the Church. But she had 
played a great part in days when women, not yet emancipated, 
could do great things. (Heinemann.) 

Under the African Sun. By W. J. Ansorge. 

Mr, Ansorge, who is medical officer to Her Majesty’s 
Government in Uganda, deals with that country in particular in 
the pages of this vast book, and as he has travelled it assiduously, 
and taken photographs the while, he has much to tell and show. 
His writing is plain and to the point, but it is matter for 
anthropologists, sportsmen, and naturalists raiher thau the 


general reader, who prefers personality to mere record. None 
the less may the general reader, especially if he be at all 
interested in curious things, spend some time very pleasantly 
with this portly volume; while for any one proposing to shoot 
big game in the same localities it should be invaluable. By 
way of frontispiece we are shown the author exulting over the 
carcase of a bon that he has just killed. (Heinemann.) 

TnE Flowing Bowl. By Edward Spencer. 

The author, who is known elsewhere as “ Nathaniel Gubbins,” 
explains in his preface, dated Christmas Eve, 1898, that the 
genial reception of his earlier work, Cakes and Ale, together 
with a wish to earn enough to purchase a Bath Chair, has 
prompted him to the present treatise on drinks of all lands. 
Here the convivial may learn how to make most of the 
beverages of which Sir Wilfrid Lawson disapproves: Cups 
without number, assorted Punches, including eight varieties of 
Milk Punch, Ale Flip, Ale Posset, Wassail or Swig, Brown 
Betty, White Wine Whey, Cider Posset, a Surgeon-Major, a 
Biue Blazer, a Locomotive, Port Negus, Sherry Egg Nogg, and 
all the rest of them. The reader who tries all will have need of 
a Bath Chair too. Mr. Spencer’s recipes please us better than 
his humour, which has not too much delicacy and is of the 
kind which says “ Brethren and sistren.” (Grant Kichards. 5s. 

A History of Corsica. By L. H. Caird. 

Corsica is briefly known to Englishmen as the home of the 
vendetta, the birthplace of Napoleon, and the notoriety-hunt- 
iug-ground of James Boswell. Its history, compact of boiling 
patriotism and cankering feuds, has nevertheless been but 
thinly presented to English readers; and Mr. Caird’s book is 
intended to remedy this. It does so very thoroughly. The 
island’s grand revolt against Genoa in 1729, and the events 
that followed it, are fully entered into. Yet Mr. Caird goes 
so far as to say that not even the Genoese rule caused more 
misery in the island than the vendetta. The rigour of the 
custom was so severe, that even when none but children 
belonging to the belligerent families were left, these grew up 
with the thirst to slay their hereditary enemies; and “ the 
fatal word ‘rimbecoo’ (a term implying neglect to take 
vengeance) would inflame once more a quarrel that had been 
all but forgotten.” A careful and interesting history of a 
fascinating island. (Unwin. 5s.) 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By Charles Gore. 

It is well to explain that this book has nothing to do with 
the lectures delivered by its author last Leut in Westminster 
Abbey. It is a commentary of the kind that demands educa¬ 
tion in its readers, but not scholarship. In his introduction 
Canon Gore declares that the controversial positions of the 
Reformation, in regard to justification by faith, have been 
antiquated by completer and maturer study, that the Apostle’s 
doctrine has not been generally appreciated in the Church, and 
that no revival of religion can ever attain to any ripeness or 
richness unless St. Paul’s doctrine resumes its central place. 
“We know of St. Paul’s interior life,” he writes, "mainly 
through the generalised account of it in the Epistle to the 
Romans.” Its crowded confessions he sets himself sincerely 
to interpret in the modern spirit characteristic of his school; 
and so to a restatement of the doctrine with which the letter 
is historically associated. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

The Book of Job. By E. C. S. Gibson. 

The purpose of the Oxford Commentaries, a series to 
which this volume belongs, is to interpret the Books of 
the Bible, in the light of modem knowledge, to English 
readers. The series is less elementary than the Cambridge 
Bible for .Schools, and less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible ; 
and questions of textual criticism and philology are treated 
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only so far as is necessary for exegesis. Such handling is 
eminently appropriate to the Book of Job, and Dr. Gibson has 
admirably restrained himself within its conditions. The 
structure of the poem is lucidly explained in the Introduction, 
and the notes are clear and illuminative. The text is that of 
the last revision; and it is remarkable how the riper scholar¬ 
ship of our own time, by its more perfect appreciation of the 
Hebrew idiom, has revealed literary beauties that lay hid from 
the translators of the seventeenth century. Much may be 
forgiven for the sake of “ the eyelids of the morning ” (iii. 9), in 
place of the tamer “dawning of the day” of the Authorised 
version. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

The Unheeding God. By T. G. Selby. 

This is a volume of sermons the purpose of which, as might 
be anticipated, is to convince the reader that the seemingly un¬ 
heeding God is, in fact, very heedful: that He is not "a 
languid dilletante [sic], a magnificent Laodicean, a somnolent 
potentate who is half-hearted in His care for the distinctions 
between right and wrong.” Titles of other sermons in the 
volume are “The Tragic Schism,” “ Christ’s Antidote to Pes¬ 
simism,” “The Pledges and Obligations of the Creator”; and 
the subjects are sometimes happily illustrated after the manner 
of the late Prof. Drummond. (Hodder & Stoughton. (Is.) 

Three Educational Works. Edited by E. E. Speight. 

To Mr. Speight is due great oredit for the spirited attempt he 
is making to induce teachers in elementary schools to take up 
instruction in English literature on a higher plane than has 
hitherto been reached. To assist them, Mr. Speight is preparing 
a series of educational manuals in English Literature. Three 
lie before us: The Temple Rentier, a new selection of matter 
from the best or most interesting authors, with brief informa¬ 
tion concerning each, and many portraits, the whole furnished 
with an introduction by Prof. Dowden; The Adventures of 
Ulysses, by Charles Lamb, with an introduction by Sir George 
Birdwood, and quaint and informing pictures; and Selections 
from Wordsworth, with an introduction by the Master of 
Balliol. Mr. Speight edits the series himself, on definite linos 
of his own, and the printing and general presentation are 
excellent. We wish so good an enterprise well. (Horace 
Marshall.) 

The Studio. Vol. XV. Edited by C. Holme. 

The Studio's merits increase. The volume before us quite 
justifies the opinion that in this magazine we have the best 
thing in Art journalism that this country has yet done. Every 
individual native talent in painting or applied art is sooner 
or later recognised in the Studio, and a sharp watch is kept upon 
foreign work. In the choice of examples for reproduction the 
editor displays unfailing taste, and the process employed is 
satisfactory. We are glad to have in the volume before us two 
more specimens from the brush of Nico Jungmann, the Dutch 
painter. ( Studio Office.) 

We have received from Mr. Dent a copy, in three volumes, 
of Nicholas Nicklehy in the “ Temple Edition” of Dickens. To 
each volume a frontispiece in colour, by Mr. L. M. Fisher, is 
attached. The taste and skill shown by Mr. Dent in the pro¬ 
duction of such books is a most valuable force in the publishing 
world. Even in educational books, such as The Elements of 
Phonetics and Hints on Teaching German, which come to hand 
from this publisher, we find the same fastidious but unerring 
delicacy of treatment. 

To the extremely neat and handy Library of Devotion which 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing has been added Keble's Lyra 
Innocentium, with an introduction by Dr. Walter Lock, the 
Warden of Keble College. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this sweet and fragrant book has never been published more 
attractively than in its present form. 


Fiction. 


The Paths of the Prudent. By J. S. Fletcher. 

(Methuen & Co. 0s.) 

In accomplishment, if not in intention, we are inclined to 
regard these adventures of Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell as the best of Mr. Fletcher’s various volumes. 
The fantasia is eminently agreeable, and—save for a 
certain prolixity at the beginning and a laok of effective 
climax at the end—thoroughly well done. Dorinthia, a 
foundling, had the luck to fall into the hands of Miss 
Hypatia Watts, whose “Home for the Upbringing of 
Prudent Maidens ” must have been one of the sights of 
Warwickshire. 

Miss Watts taught her twelve humble pupils the 
whole art and science of distinguishing on which side 
one’s bread is buttered, and none profited by her in¬ 
struction better than Dorinthia. She went out first as a 
parlour-maid to a doctor, and then became barmaid in a 
village inn. Her sentimental transactions with the youth 
of the village, base and well-born, are set forth at length. 
She had many admirers, the chief of whom was Eichard 
Bulkeley, son of a baronet and heir to twenty thousand a 
year. Him she determined to marry. 

This is a specimen of Dorinthia’s methods: 

Dorinthia smiled, looked about her, and interrupted 
him. 

“ But you could tell me that so much better in the 
wood, dear,” she said. “One can’t very well make love 
over a gate, you know.” 

The gate was opened quickly; she passed through ; in 
a moment they were in the protecting shade of the thiok 
undergrowth, and Doriuthia’s fears of being observed were 
relieved. She smiled complaisantly when Bichard's arm 
stole about her waist. 

“ So you do not refuse to let me make love to you, 
darling Dorinthia ? ” he said, looking into her eyes. 

“ But that was why we met, was it not ? ” she said, 
with a generous and bewitching air of surprised inter¬ 
ruption. 

Bichard drew her to him and kissed her glowing cheek. 

In quite a short while they were secretly engaged. Then 
a famous music-hall agent on his travels stayed in the 
village, and, hearing Dorinthia sing at a cricket club 
dinner, told her she might earn sixty pounds a week and 
more in London. He offered to finance her, but the 
astute girl foresaw disadvantages in that proposal. Ac¬ 
cordingly she went to Eichard’s father, and parted with 
her lover’s letters and the ring and a written acknowledg¬ 
ment that she had no claim on him; for these she received 
£500 cash down. So armed she went to London. Things 
came to pass as the music-hall agent had prophesied, and 
we leave Dorinthia Evadne Clementine, once the prudent 
barmaid, the brightest star in the firmament of the Strand 
“ ’alls,” and as prudent as ever. 

The comic scenes of village wooing and village toping 
are contrived with genuine skill, and Dorinthia Evadne 
Clementine Annwell is charming, despite her cold, 
calculating duplicity. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[7 htse notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Swallow. By H. Rider Haggard. 

A story of the great Trek of 1836. It purports to be narrated 
by Vrouw Botmar, an old Boer woman. Swallow was her 
daughter Suzanne, the wife of an Englishman who brought on 
his head the black hate of Swart Piet. Mr. Haggard here 
returns to his earlier manner. Love and treachery, witchcraft 
and fighting Zulus — these play their part as of old. The 
Haggard rides again, and excitement is in store for his readers. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 

Mr. Lysaght is the author of The Marplot. Readers of The 
Vailima Letters will remember him as a welcome visitor at 
Samoa. There is freshness and distinction about One of the 
Grenvilles, which takes its tone and trend from the family 
motto of the Grenvilles, “ Win Love, Lack Gold.” The story 
is laid in Ireland, and both for its characters and setting, 
and for its author’s pleasant wit, this is a novel to read. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Betty Musgrave. By Mary Findlater. 

This is a novel of almost unrelieved sadness, by the author 
of Over the Hills. Betty, in the beginning of the book, is a 
child, and afterwards a woman, doomed to the companionship 
of a demented mother. On the last page, however, she is 
happy. The story is well written, and, we fear, true to life. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Amazing Lady. By M. Bowles. 

A curiously minute and frank portrait of a modern woman 
with leanings towards decadence. Her relations with two 
lovers constitute the story. The book is a return to a psycho¬ 
logical method which was practised assiduously a few years 
ago, but is now a little out of fashion. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

A Stolen Idea. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 

The idea was the plot of a novel, the owner Robert Norton, 
the thief Delicia Watson, the scene of the theft a railway 
carriage from which Robert stepped out leaving his MS. 
behind him. He next reads a story built on his own plot 
in the wilds of the Soudan. The marriage, not the murder, of 
Delicia is forecasted early. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

David Habttm. By E. N. Westcott. 

A story of American life in a small Eastern township. The 
central figure, David Hamm, is an old banker, honest and 
shrewd, generous and kindly, but with a public reputation for 
sharpness and miserliness. The story of how David was 
cheated over a horse by the Deacon, and how he “ got back ” 
on the Deacon again, is a piece of excellent dry American 
humour. The author died before his book was published. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

Michael Deed, Detective. By M. C. and R. Leighton. 

Herein we see the unravelling of a mystery which baffled 
inquiries for many years. The story is constructed with skill, 
and the reader is off the true scent and on several wrong ones 
in turn until the very end, so the narrators’ end is achieved. 
Dred is not only a detective, he is also a man—that is to 
say, he is capable of error, and therefore comes as something 
of a novelty in the fiction of crime. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
A Son of Empire. By Morley Roberts. 

For some time Mr. Roberts has been giving us only short 
Btories. This is a long novel. The manner is as vigorous 


as Mr. Roberts is wont to make it, but the story deals with 
civilisation and society, and not, as usual, with the ends of 
the earth. The son of empire was Richard Blundell, and the 
book tells how, alter many vicissitudes, Madge and he came 
into haven at last and spent their honeymoon in Italy. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Trials of Mercy. By S. Darling-Barker. 

This novel, by the author of Mars, is bright reading. It 
might with propriety have been entitled “ The Trials of 
Mercy’s Husband,” for Mercy is a cynic and a firebrand. The 
action moves to a Mediterranean island. If it be true that 
a fool is bent upon a twig, but a wise man dreads a bandit, 
Mercy’s husband was doubly fatuous, for he is ruled by his wife 
and, when dying, selects a second husband for her in the person 
of an Italian brigand. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Odd Issues. By 8. Squire Sprigge. 

Thirteen short stories, of which the last tells how a 
woman, being suspected of theft, convicted the real thief 
and married him—a sufficiently odd issue. The cover of this 
book is designed as part of a chess-board, with a king in the 
throes of check-mate. (Smithers. 4s. net.) 

Warp and Woof. By Violet Hobhouse. 

A fresh and charming story of Irish village life. Says an 
old crone to the heroine: “The men’s no worth it. There is 
na one that’s worth the frettin’ o’ a day, an’ I’ve see mony 
o’ them and ken them weel, . . . Let them be, let them be. 
They’re all of a piece, ay lookin’ for a bonny woman to walk 
ahint them an’ grease the wheels o’ the cairt to them, till the 
Almighty stops it at the church door for their buryin’.” 
(Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 

Selam. By Milena Mrazovic. 

Mrs. Waugh, the translator of these tales, points out that 
“ the noble and sensitive sons of golden Bosnia and of brave 
Herzegovina are still classed, together with the negroes of the 
Congo, simply as ‘ barbarians.’ ” It is in protest against this 
ignorant contempt, and to afford “ an insight into the soul of 
an unknown and, therefore, despised race,” that Mrs. Waugh— 
whose translation of Jokai’s Green Book will be remembered— 
has rendered these eight short tales into English. (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Gwen Penri. By John Bufton. 

“ A Welsh Idyll ” the author calls this tale of the wooing 
of Gwen Penri by Rowland Cadwallader. The story is laid at 
Mold, a small town on the Great Western Railway between 
Chester and Rhyl. The young hero is full of dreams and 
memories of Welsh and Scottish history, and “in the company 
of such thoughts he grew strong with the strength which is 
‘ as the strength of ten, because his heart was pure.’ ” Gwen, 
on her part, “ was born in a home of affluence and piety.” In 
the course of the story she writes a “ critical estimate ” of Sir 
Lewis Morris, which the author gives in extenso. (Stock, os.) 


The Rafin. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 


This novel is best described by its “Foreword.” “In the 
rooms of my friend Otto Struve there hangs a parrot-cage, 
containing a somewhat dejected-looking lark. It was given 
to him by Gustave Gamier, the man who took the Prix de 
Rome last year — or was it the year before ? — and whose 
picture of a girl was bought by the State for I do not know 
how many thousand francs before it had hung a fortnight in 
the Salon. A story connects the painter and the picture and 
the bird. . . .” This is the story. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

The early stories— Synnove Solbakksn, Arne —begun when 
Bjornson was about twenty-five (he was bom in 1832), 
have been judged severely by the younger generation in 
Norway. It is said that they are not harsh enough for 
modem enlightenment, too idyllic and romantic. The 
author himself has left them far behind, along with his 
variations on the old themes of the heroic age and the 
early history of Norway: 

The colours were all grown faint. 

And faint upon their banners was Olaf, king and saint. 

There are other songs, or rather other proses. The 
historian finds in the more recent works of Bjornson the 
influence of popular philosophers, and the effect of an 
acquaintance with the politics and oratory of the United 
States. He is one of the old company of the Bomantic 
School; but he has thrown himself without reluctance 
into the thick of modem fashionable problems. He deals 
with “ questions ”: his later works may be ticketed as 
discussions of subjects for a school of social science: many 
of them, indeed, confess their purpose pretty clearly; for 
if mischief is hidden in the titles Geography and Love or 
Flags in Town and Harbour (sold in England as The 
Heritage of the Kurts), there can be no mistake about such 
titles as En Fallit, Redaktbren , Kongen. “ Bankruptcy,” 
“ The Press,” “ The King,” are the texts given out by the 
preacher for whom the Sunday steamers are crowded when 
he is advertised to speak in any Westland village by the 
shores of a fjord. 

It cannot be said to be easy for foreigners to keep 
up with his demonstrations; for, on the one hand, 
they require an intimate knowledge of the temper 
of various layers of Norwegian society, and, on the 
other, the complications and solutions of his problems 
are apt to look amazingly trivial, simply because it 
is impossible to represent such enormous creatures as 
“The Press” or “Labour” on so small a stage 
and with so few persons involved as in the plays of 
Bjornson, or of Ibsen. What would become of Rastignac 
and Baron Nucingen if their politics and finance were 
transported, say, to Wales, and prevented from going 
beyond the limits of that country ? The game of the human 
comedy may be played anywhere, but not all varieties of 
the game; and part of the ill-success of some Norwegian 
authors is that they want to play Balzac with the con¬ 
ditions simplified out of all meaning—like trying to play 
piquet with a pack of twenty cards all under the seven. 

Arne Garborg, representing the younger generation, 
has challenged and encountered Bjornson more than once 
in debate about the Norwegian language and nationality, 
and, with the language that he has made for himself and 


an imagination more persevering than Bjornson’s, has 
written stories— Bondesludentar, Mannfolk, Fred (“Peace”) 
—which take hold on the mind with a stronger grip than 
those which gave Bjornson his fame. Bondestudentar, the 
education of a bright country lad into hypocrisy and 
prosperity, is a sort of antithesis to Bjomson’s Arne, where 
the boy grows into the poet of his own land, with the 
blessing of its kindly elements upon him, and all its 
rumours of old fables and ballads borne in memory in his 
poetry. Arne is romance of the purest order, absolute in its 
devotion to the Norway of the first period after the separa¬ 
tion from Denmark, when the yeoman of Norway was a 
type of resolution and independence, like Wordsworth’s 
men, or like Dandie Dinmont, and the irony of Ibsen had 
not yet made out Peer Gynt. Luckily, however, Arne 
Garborg, a countryman’s son of Jrederen, has done more 
than Bjornson himself to explain his namesake, Bjornson’s 
Arne: the poetry of Arne Garborg does not belie its 
origin in the same conditions, aerial and intellectual, 
as the rhymes of the boy in the story. Readers of 
Bjornson will do well not to get rid, just yet, of the 
little books which came out in 1857 and 1858. The 
books were young then, and are still young. They 
do not need to rely on the old romantic conventions, 
of which there is something, no doubt, in Synndve and 
Arne. They rely on the spring of the language, the 
readiness of the words to put the scene before you, the 
quick dialogue, the undertone of sympathy as the life of 
the story weaves itself from one moment to another. This 
is Bjornson’s faculty, and even in the dolorous mansions 
of the Kurts it has not grown old. 



BJORNSTJERNE BJORN80N. 
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The drama of Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg , translated 
by H. L. Brmkstad (Harper & Brothers), is another 
“Lost Leader,” a subject of the same kind as Garborg’s 
Irreconcilables, which is a document of the history of 
Norway in 1888. Paul Lange is a “ minister of State” 
(not Prime Minister); he is much given to resigning, and 
is just going to resign for the third time when the play 
begins. He is wanted by the Court to do a stroke for the 
Government by making a speech to bolster-up the Old 
Parliamentary Hand who is in office at the time, and for 
this service he is offered (by a wonderful quid-chewing 
Royal Chamberlain) the post of Ambassador in London. 
After promising his dearest political friend that he will have 
nothing to do with the Old One, he goes and makes the 
speech required by the Court and the Government; the 
excitement of the patriots at the contradictions in Lange’s 
views is the liveliest part of the play ; they—members of 
the Storthing, by name Eamm, Saume, Piene, Balke, with 
others—refuse patriotically to shake hands with Paul 
Lange at a party at Tora Parsberg’s. Their very natural, 
if ungenerous, manners appear to shock Paul Lange, and 
in the last act, being compelled to realise for himself that 
he is not a success, he goes off the stage with a pistol. 
The part played by Tora Parsberg in all this would be 
interesting if it were possible to believe in Lange; but 
while the political situation has everything in it required 
for the plot of a classical tragedy, the development of it 
is too trivial; there is no real force, or anything but the 
most general and abstract impression of political appetites 
and envies, in all the splutter of Ramm, Bang, Storm, 
and the other grisly guests at Tora’s party. It is the 
politics of a boys’ school; the dramatic problem will do 
equally well for a school or a parliament; but if parlia* 
ment is chosen as the scene, one looks naturally for 
something rather less callow and crude than the ideas and 
demeanour of these politicians. 

In Jonas Lie’s Niobe it is told how a Norwegian 
matron, finding her sons and daughters growing intoler¬ 
able through their modern education, exploded them, in 
the last chapter, with a cellarful of dynamite. Has 
Bjornson tried to imitate that heroic lady'? One can 
scarcely help thinking so, in the relief that comes with 
the removal of his sheep-like politician. It is a play by 
a man of genius, and it has realities behind it; why is 
there not more substance in the hero ? 


November in Hyde Park. 

Look ! as the leaves fall fast, and let the tree 
Show his soft secret of a close-wove nest, 

How it was budded, still and secretly, 

And what light love took there its happy rest; 
And, presently, those speckled gems which lay 
Warmed into light from darkness, day by day : 

So, in this autumn of my waning strength, 

Drops the concealing curtain of the past; 

Soul of my sold! I let you know, at length, 

What faithful love I kept, from first to last; 

The nest is empty, and the tree is bare, 

But we shall heavenly springs and summers share! 

Edwix Arxold. 


Things Seen. 

Exit. 

Near the Hotel Cecil, men with picks and crowbars are 
seen against the golden sky. They are wrecking three 
houses, and the chance of seeing a wall rock, or a man 
killed, allures a placid crowd. It is the departure of an 
old street from tho Strand. Cecil-street, which begins 
between Nos. 84 and 85, once ran down to Salisbury 
Stairs, where the boats bumped and tinkled, and water¬ 
men slept in the sun. But now Cecil-street is these two 
houses, and they are Cecil-street. The old name can still 
be read. 

In Cecil-street men have worked and died these two 
hundred years. The street was built in 1696 on the 
grounds of Salisbury House. An archbishop lent it 
sanctity, and an actor lent it fame. For when Edmund 
Kean shook the town with his “ Shylock ” it was to Cecil- 
street that he hurried to his wife : “Mary, you shall ride 
in your carriage, and you, Charley, shall be an Eton boy.” 
In Cecil-street Henry F. Cary lived with the shade of 
Dante in 1816; and here Wollaston, the chemist, kept 
the vow he had made when “ ploughed ” in medicine: 
“ never more to write a prescription, were it for his own 
father.” But he earned £30,000 by making platinum 
malleable. 

Merrily the picks are clicking and dinting, and soon of 
Cecil-street—home of how many tears and triumphs—not 
one brick will rest on another. 


Music. 


He was a very old man, in a hat without a brim, and 
a pair of horn spectacles; his shoulders were bent, and 
his boots enormous and broken ; yet his voice was cheerful, 
and he laughed easily as he handed me my hat which 
a boisterous gust of wind had blown to his feet. Then 
I saw that he had a violin, which he kept carefully guarded 
from the weather beneath the lap of his tattered coat. 

“ Would you like a toon ? ” he asked. 

I would not; but, as he had done me a service, I felt it 
would be ungracious to refuse. Out came his instrument, 
and one or two people who had nothing better to do 
stopped to listen. The first notes were rather doubtful 
and watery, but after a time I began to recognise a 
favourite Nocturne of Chopin. As the old man warmed 
to his work his eyes lighted up, and his back straightened 
a little : he was evidently enjoying the music if nobody 
else was. 

He had not got much more than half way through the 
Nocturne when a barrel organ swung round the comer, 
scarcely thirty yards away, and struck up “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The little crowd that had gathered round 
my old man gradually dwindled away, and when he had 
finished I was the only one left with him. He sighed, 
and wrapped up his fiddle again; then he pointed over 
his shoulder towards the rival performers, and with a sad 
smile, indicative of boundless pity for his fellow creatures, 

“ Music ! ” he said scornfully, shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked away. I think we understood one another. 
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The Novel. 

Talks with Publishers. 

When a daily paper gravely publishes an article on 
“The Fate of the Novel” it looks as if a literary debacle 
were in the air. "We know that this is not so, but it is 
true that the novel industry is in a somewhat disturbed 
state. 

Publishers and public were alike surprised to learn that 
the production of novels in 1898 showed a falling off of 
two hundred volumes, which is at the rate of four a week 
and represents a decline of 10 per cent. Then came the 
announcement that we are to have new novels of six- 
shilling length at the amazingly low price of sixpence. 
Within a few years, therefore, the publishing prices of 
new novels have been three — viz., thirty-one-and-six- 
pence, six shillings, and sixpence. 

It reads like the fall of Humpty-Dumpty. Will the last 
reduction succeed and become general ? It is hoped that 
the effect of publishing a novel at sixpence will be to 
secure a huge sale. Is this hope justified? And what 
connexion, if any, has this scheme with the diminished 
production of novels at six shillings ? 

To obtain light on these matters, a representative of the 
Academy has sought interviews with four leading pub¬ 
lishers, and he writes as foEows : 

My first caU was on a publisher who is noted for issuing 
good novels. He said, rather weariedly : 

“ These questions of price are ever recurrent, and they do 
not interest me. People are always forgetting that there 
are two publics—those who buy books as literary posses¬ 
sions, and those who buy books as trinkets or fal-lals to 
amuse them for an hour and to be thrown aside. Experi¬ 
ments in cheapness will always be tried on this second 
public. They do not interest me. Six shillings is a fair 
price for a good novel—think what a good novel represents 
in labour and thought and emotion—and a large and 
growing class of book-buyers are quite willing to pay that 
sum. Yes, I can conceive that it may pay to issue new 
novels at sixpence, provided they are very good, and the 
edition is limited to such a quantity as will just cover the 
cost and secure a good advertisement. Then these novels 
could be issued in six-shilling form with profit. But I do 
not think that second-rate novels can be treated in this 
way with advantage.” 

“ And what of the falling off in the number of six-shil¬ 
ling novels last year ? ” 

“A matter of chance, I should say—chance. But it 
does not interest me.” 

A publisher whose output is mainly fiction said: 

“ I think the six-shilling novel is in no way threatened. 
Still, I am now principally engaged in issuing cheaper 
forms of fiction. I do not think that new novels can be 
issued at sixpence. The libraries will make havoc of the 
scheme, for they will put the sixpenny editions into their 
own bindings, and thus there will be a loss of usual profits 
to publishers of sixpenny new novels.” 

My next call was at a West-End house which has issued 

thousands of novels. A member of this firm said : 

“ The six-shilling novel stands where it did. But I 
think the rate of production will go on diminishing for 


some time. Authors have forced up prices to such a point 
that we are compelled to reject a great deal of good work. 

I constantly return novels by writers to whom, under the 
old thirty-one-and-sixpenny regime, I could afford to pay 
large sums. Indeed, I have paid £100 or £150 to authors 
whose books I dare no longer take at any price. Their 
work is as good as ever, but it cannot contend against 
the present rush of new work. A sale of six or seven 
hundred copies was once enough to ensure a profit 
to the publisher and a handsome cheque to the author; 
but now the publisher’s profits do not begin till he has 
sold a thousand copies — and that, mind you, against 
innumerable rival novels.” 

“Then would you describe novel-publishing as a de¬ 
pressed industry ? ” 

“Well, it has taken an utterly new complexion. The 
old friendship between publisher and author has gone. 
Manuscripts are sold practically by auction. An agent 
will walk in here and say : 4 1 have been offered £150 for 

this novel of -’s; will you give me £200 ? ’ One thing 

has not changed—the willingness of the public to pay a 
fair price for a good article. It is a delusion to suppose that 
because you publish a book at three-and-sixpence instead 
of six shillings you will thereby increase its sale. There 
is no such ratio between price and circulation.” 

“ To sum up ? ” 

“ To sum up, six-shilling novels will be fewer and better. 
As for cheap new novels, I do not see how they can make 
their way. In the old days cheap novels had a chance, 
because they were filled with advertisements. But books 
are dead as an advertising medium, and authors’ claims are 
much higher.” 

My last caU was in Paternoster-row, where one publisher 
had no fewer than twenty-four six-shilling novels on the 
eve of pubHeation. He said : 

“ May I ask whether these are all being published at 
your own risk and enterprise ? ” 

“ OL, yes. We publish on no other system. No, I do 
not regard the present state of the novel market as 
satisfactory. I regret the old thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
days, and many a good author has reason to regret them. 
It was a bad day for novelists when the Authors’ Society— 
the boasted friend of writers—threw in its lot with the 
libraries against the publishers when the question of the 
continuance of the three-volume novel was being fought 
out. Their action in this matter is forgotten by many; 
but there it was. Under the present system only the 
best writers can make money. No, I do not think that 
the further cheapening of novels is possible. The public 
do not want cheaper novels; but they would like better 
novels. The standard of quality in demand tends to rise, 
and the task of selectiug marketable stuff from the 
enormous number of MSS.-” 

“ Enormous, is it ? ” 

“ Enormous.' ” 

“ How long does it take to decide the fate of an ordinary 
novel ? ” 

“ The time varies, but I should say two months. If a 
novel does not ‘ go ’ in its first two months it means to stay 
on our shelves.” 

It is hardly necessary to sum up the evidence. It is 
clear that six-shEling novels will be produced “ until 
further notice ” ; that sixpenny novels—Eke all new and 
daring innovations—are regarded with scepticism; and 
that, in any case, the good old times are gone. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

What is the best time for writing ? The question is a 
stock one put to authors by the amateur who believes that 
he could do just as well as they, perhaps better, if he only 
knew the trick. Mr. Henry James must tremble; his 
monopoly is gone, because his secret is out. He is a 
worker by night, and three in the morning finds him still 
occupied with the creations that were hitherto his, but are 
now everybody’s. Well, he has his compensations, for 
had he been asleep in his bed the other morning at that 
hour there would probably have been an end of all things 
for him. Lamb House, at Eye, in which George III. 
stayed, and which has been made still more historic by 
Mr. James’s own residence in it, has the faults of its quali¬ 
ties—flues that date back for two hundred years, and are 
not used, perhaps, to the late hours of an author. The 
fire which broke out in one of them the other morning 
quickly brought the householder from his writing-table, 
the local fire-brigade was summoned, and the flames were 
got under before any great damage had been done. 

Another American writer, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, once 
had a rather curious experience with fire. He was seated 
in an armchair, rather lethargic in body, but with an 
imagination all alert. He was planning a chapter of a 
novel in which his hero was to be burnt. He imagined to 
himself the scene : he seemed to hear the crackling, and to 
be dazzled by the shooting lights; the smoke seemed to 
daze him, and he wondered at the bravery of his hero who 
should bear all this and yet, impelled by some scruple 
or in obedience to some fantastic sacrifice in the story, 
should refuse to fly. And the stifling heat—this was really 
insufferable. The author had imagined it all so well, he 
was really feeling himself to be singed. Springing up, he 
rushed from the room—and only in the nick of time. The 
room was indeed on fire, and the imaginative author had 
been unaware of the boundaries between fact and fancy 

Lord Rosebery has gone abroad, and Sir William 
Harcourt is in Rome, whither, as they perhaps remember 
in their dreams, Sir Robert Peel was himself once recalled 
to take up most unexpectedly the government of England. 
Lord Rosebery’s fate seems to follow him in his retirement. 
He seeks for peace, and, indeed, pursues it; but just on his 
heels he can hear the clamour. The Eighty Club will 
have him, and no other, for its leader; and the resulting 
discussion and division and correspondence accentuate the 
differences existing in the Liberal ranks. As with the 
followers, so with the leaders themselves. Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt, far apart from Sir Henry Fowler 
on Home Rule, and from Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith 
on Imperialism, are not even themselves united on the 
Church question, in which Mr. Morley largely accepts the 
historical view of the Ritualists—a view that is, in Sir 
William’s view, defiant of common-sense. Perhaps all 
these divergences are more formidable on the surface than 
deeper down, and many readers of the Peel Papers have 
been able to appreciate for the first time how utterly out 
of love with each other were certain members of his 
Governments in the ’forties. The difference is that they 
did not divulge their family quarrels as nowadays. 


In these same Peel Papers the political plums have been 
so many that the newspapers have hardly had space to 
serve a tithe of them up. This pressure accounts for the 
crowding out of one or two allusions to literature that 
have their own importance. In the Tennyson biography 
it is stated that “ the question arose whether Sheridan 
Knowles or my father should be placed on the pension 
list. Peel knew nothing of either of them.” Then 
Houghton made Peel read “ Ulysses,” and Tennyson won 
the pension. That narrative may be amusing, but it is 
not history. The application of a pension for Tennyson 
was made to Peel, at the beginning of 1845, by Hallam, 
in a letter sufficiently modest in its terms : 

The person to whose merits I would solicit your atten¬ 
tion is Mr. Alfred Tennyson, whose name must be familiar 
to you, even if you have never looked at his writings. 
Perhaps I do not overstate the fact when I say that he is 
considered by many as the very first among the younger 
class of living poets. He is at least a man of a fertile and 
thoughtful mind, and few would hesitate to ascribe to him 
the high praise of genius. He was the most intimate 
ffiend of a son of mine, untimely snatched away. 

In confirmation of which testimony he refers the Minister 
to Mr. Henry Taylor, to Mr. Milnes, and—to Mr. Rogers ! 


Four days later, Peel wrote in reply that he had read 
“ some of Mr. Tennyson’s works and had formed a very 
high estimate of his powers.” Thereupon he offered a 
gift of £200 to the “ man of a fertile and thoughtful mind,” 
not a pension, and meanwhile wrote to Mr. Gladstone for 
a “ character,” which came as follows, and which, one 
must remember, was penned after Tennyson had written 
what is now generally admitted to be his finest poetry: 

Mr. Tennyson is but a young man for a pensioner, I 
should think under thirty-five. As to his genius, I will 
not trouble you with any eulogy of mine, but will observe 
that Mr. Rogers (!) told me he considered him by much the 
first among all the younger poets of this generation. 
Secondary and external faults, conspicuous enough, drew 
upon him some years ago an unfavourable article in the 
Quarterly. Siuce that time he has republished, aud the 
general opinion seems to be that he has done much in 
getting rid of those defects, and that his genius has 
greatly ripened. Still, it appears established that, though 
a true and even a great poet, he can hardly become a 
popular, and is much more likely to be a starving one. 

The fatuity of prophecy is not the point—no one was 
more sensible than Gladstone in later life to the popular 
hold of Tennyson on English readers. Seven months 
later Peel wrote to Hallam, giving a pension to Tennyson 
of £200 in consequence of the favourable impressions left 
on his mind by the poems, “confirmed as they are by the 
highest testimonies I could receive—your own and that 
of Mr. Roy ere ! ” Acknowledging the poems, Hallam 
assures the Minister that his “ generous consideration ” 
will have “the response of applause from the lovers of 
poetry, especially the younger of both sexes, who regard 
Tennyson as the first name among the later cultivators 
of that sacred field.” 


0 to be in Athens when April is there ! For Eleonora 
Duse will go thither to give D’Annunzio’s “ Gioconda 
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and M. Mounet-Sully, of the Comedie Frangaise, will be 
there, too, to recite “ Antigone.” It is not yet quite certain, 
hut there is every chance that, towards the end of the 
year, Mme. Duse will again visit London, where, however, 
her two last “seasons ” brought her no profit, but, on the 
contrary, involved her in some slight loss. 


Mb. S. B. Boulton, of Copped Hall, Totteridge, Herts., 
has written to the Times this week to claim for his house a 
previous tenant or owner in the person of Bulwer Lytton. 
That is quite true; but there is another historic association 
with Copped Hall of which its present owner does not 
make mention. It was in that house that Cardinal 
Manning was bom, and there that he spent the first eight 
years of his life. Three-quarters of a century later he 
remembered every inch of the ground when he revisited it 
—saw where a fence had been moved, an old doorway 
abolished; pointed out the oak tree which had an owl’s 
nest in it; recalled how a servant who climbed the 
tree to fetch him an owlet fell and broke his leg; 
and, finding the owls still in possession of the old 
tree, moralised: “ So we go and the owls remain.” 

He saw the lake his mother had made, the tree his 
father had planted in honour of the jubilee of King 
George m., and the summer-house which, truth to say, 
did not gain much glory in his eyes from the fact that 
Bulwer Lytton, who afterwards rented the place, had 
written some of his novels in it. It was to a son of the 
occupant of the house, thus revisited by the Cardinal at 
the close of his long life, that he gave a piece of advice— 
an old Balliol man’s advice to a very young one : “ Read 
the classics and ride straight to hounds.” That was as 
full a programme as the Cardinal felt free to formulate ; 
but the years have passed and the young man, with a 
name not unknown, has filled it out for himself. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

The Fallacies of Utilitarianism 

and Hedonism. By “St. Oswin.” 

This is a praiseworthy essay on which White’s, or the Wayn- 
flete, Professor would find many encouraging things to say. 
It is orderly, lucid, and well-mannered. We wish, however, 
that the author had thought himself into greater perspicacity 
as to the implicates of his main contention. “ Does not,” he 
asks, “the hedonistic doctrine of pleasure lead to a paradox? 
To do an action because of the pleasure it brings is the surest 
way to lose the pleasure. If a man follows virtue because he 
seeks the pleasure that comes from it, he will never get it, for 
the plain reason that he will never have the virtue.” Now, 
“ St. Oswin,” of course, professes and calls himself a Christian. 
Does he make nothing of Heaven and the Beatific Vision and 
Eternal Life ? We are aware that certain Christian philo¬ 
sophers have gone so far as to say that “ if a man follows 
virtue because he seeks the pleasure that comes from it, he will 
never get it”; but they were heretics. Is “ St. Oswin ” one of 
those “ ungracious pastors ” who show the steep and thorny 
way to virtue ? We still consider “ pushpin ” inferior to 
poetry. We think we could prove it so to any reasonable being; 
and reasonable beings alone count when we are exposing 
“fallacies.” We ask “St. Oswin” to consider the lines in 
which Dante describes the supreme ideal for man. They are 


loveliest, perhaps, and certainly the most hedonistic, in all 
literature. 

Luce intellettual, piena d’amore 
Amor del vero ben, pien di letizia, 

Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 

We find “ St. Oswin’s ” philosophical position quite untenable. 
It is between the horns of a dilemma. Christianity being 
saturate with hedonism, we cannot discard Epicurus without 
discarding Revelation also, and Revelation is the very theorem 
which “ St. Oswin ” seeks to vindicate. Nevertheless, although 
our opinion of his philosophy is no higher than his of the 
philosophies of Mill and Hume, and other Scots thinkers for 
whom we ourselves have a high respect, we are not sure that 
“St. Oswin’s” mono graph should not be published. We are 
considering the matter. Our doubts are less ethical than 
commercial. 

A Volume of Verse. By Eltij£. 

Last week we had the pleasure of welcoming a volume of 
verse from South Africa. Now we have one from Gampola, 
Ceylon. It is pretty verse ; but that is the most we can say. 
The quality of it will be best realised through a quotation. 
Nature, seventeen years ago, 

Took a rose that it might blow, 

Took a lily, white as snow, 

Took some violets, so blue, 

And a modicum of dew, 

Took a little mignonette, 

A forget-me-not or two. 

Took a bunch of green stuff wet 
And a sprig of rue. 

And she smiled with approbation 
When she named thee—Her Creation ! 

Now, mark how “ Eltije," instead of mastering his materials, 
mastered by them. “ That it might blow,” in the second line, 
is not the expression of any thought which was in the author’s 
mind; nor is the “ bunch of green stuff wet.” These phrases 
are merely put in to fit the rhythm and the metre. The closing 
couplet is equally bad. Consequently the verse is lifeless. Some 
of “ Eltije’s ” other pieces are more natural; but there is too 
much artificiality in the work to justify our desire to have it 
published. With every good wish, we suggest to our corre¬ 
spondent that he should pick out what he feels to be the best 
of his pieces, and offer them, separately, to magazines of belles 
lettres. 

Minutal. By M. Jourdain. 

We find wit and scholarship in M. Jourdain’s work, much 
of which is translated from Greek and other classical writers. 
Of his quite original pieces this pleases us most. 

Sun and Sanity. 

The deep field, in the harvest-heat, 

Is flecked with traversing sun-bursts, like the hide 
Of fallow deer. You hardly hear the whirring 
Of corncrakes stirring in the haulms of corn 
Blown white against the purple folds of clouds, 

The thunder-clouds that cloak the Cumnor hills. 

Thin crimson poppies ride on the flickering wheat. 

Blown by a wind warm as a nest of birds 
(Oxford no bigger than an opal ring, 

A cup of mist beneath us). And you gain 

An infinite satiety of sun 

And sleep, and sun-warmed sanity— 

And you forget 
To read your Paul Verlaine ! 

That is excellent; but why is it put into a volume of verse P 
It is writing of a high order; but it is prose. M. Jourdain, 
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we think, was bom to be an essayist, or a novel-writer, rather 
than a poet. Clean-cut thought alone cannot make a poet; 
but a man who has the gift of it, and an ear for music, should 
easily make his mark in the less exalted domain of letters. 

“No Bigger than a Man’s Hand,” by “Ferreira” ; “ Stra- 
della,” by E. G.; “As We Pass Along,” by “Vida.”—Each 
of these MSS. is too slender to make a volume. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 21. 


There has been some difficulty in awarding the prize this week. 
We offered it for the beit set of three mottoes for well-known 
papers, but in no instance has a competitor produced more than one 
motto of special merit. We have, therefore, decided to divide the 
guinea into three portions, one of which has been sent to Mary D. 
Teale, 2, Belvoir-terrace, Scarborough, for this motto for the 
Academy: 

There is nothing of which we are so liberal as of advice. 

(La Rochefoucauld.') 

One to Mr. Alextnder H. Caperne, .50, Hauden-road, Lee, S.E, for 
this motto for the Sporting Life : 

A horse! A horse.' My kingdom for a horse. 

(“ Richard III.") 

And one to Mr. F. Schlcesser, 37, Gilliugham-street, S.W., for this 
motto for Truth : 

The truth [we] yon speak doth lack some gentleness. 

(“ Tempest.") 

A selection from the remaining answers is given : 


Academy. 

Wearing all that weight of learning lightly like a flower. 

(Tennyson.) [W. H. D., Norwich.] 


Some bookes also may be read by deputy and extracts 
Made of them by others. 


Times. 


(Bacon.) 


I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute. 

(Cooper.) [W. P., Oxford ] 


Be just and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s. 

(‘ ; King Henry VIII.") [R. H., Birmingham ] 

A voice of thundering loudness—orying forth 

The “ News ” from West, from South, and East and North, 

Like miser counting forth his precious dimes, 

Site in his den, an Autocrat—“ The Times.” 

(Original.) [H. P. B., Glasgow.] 

Truth. 

For truth is truth, to the end of the reckoning. 

(“ Measure for Measure.”) [M. H. L , Sheffield] 


World. 

Fashionable topics — pictures, tastes, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses. 


(“ Vicar of Wakefield.") 
Daily Telegraph. 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease, 

I sit and play with similes. 

(Wordsworth's “ Celandine.") [V., London.] 


Spectator. 

There’s a great deal to be said on both sides. 

(Addistn.) [E. K., Ambleside.] 

The Financial Timet. 

Pat not your trust in m raey, but put your money in trust. 

(0. 1C. Ilohnes.) [A. G. Cheltenham.] 


Answers also received from E. M., Oxford ; M. T. P., Chester; 
B. L., London ; T. C., Buxted ; E. W., Brighton ; L. W., Brighton ; 
J. G., Dublin ; M. P,, Wallingford ; C. A. W„ Brighton ; E. C , 
Brondesbury ; M. J., Cheltenham ; J. B. N., York ; L. E, Budleigh 
Salterton; G. E. M,, London ; G. R., Aberdeen ; C. S., Brighton ; 
A. B. Gartcosh ; E. C. M. D,, Crediton ; and S. C., Brighton. 


Competition No. 22. 

A middle-aged, unmarried lady, who attends University Extension 
lectures, subscribes to Mudie's, and lives in a London suburb with 
a parrot, a Pomeranian dog and two servants, keeps on a little shelf 
beside the fireplace her dozen permanent favourite books. What 
are they 1 A collation of all answers sent in will be made, and a 
prize of a guinea will be awarded to the competitor whose list 
agrees in largest proportion with the general sense. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 7. Each answer must be acoompanied by the 
ooupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 254, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written npon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given. We cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, March 2. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Gore (Rev. C.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Vol. I.(Murray) 

Gibson (E. C. 8.), The B jok of Job .(Methuen) 8/0 

Selby (T. G.), The Unheeding God .(Hodder) 8/0 

Wilson (Ven. J. M.), The Gospel of Atonement .(Macmillan) 3/0 

Moulton (R. G.), Bible Stories (Old Testament) .(Macmillan) 2/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Caird(L. H.), The History of Corsica .(Unwin) 6/0 

Macpherson (H. C.), Adam Smith .(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier) 1/0 

Burleigh (B.), Khartoum Campaign 1893 .(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Perraulfe (Oh.), Contes des Foes ...(Relfe) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spencer (E.), The Flowing Bowl ...(Richards) 6/0 

Clarke (A.), The Effects of the Factory Sys'em ...(Richards i 2/0 

Sheldon (C. M.), The Twentieth Door .(Sanday School Union) 1/0 

In Danger's Hoar.........'Cassell) 

Powell (J. W.‘, Truth and Error; or, the Science of Intellection 

(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

Loria (A.), The Economio Foundations of Society ...(Swan Sonnenschein) 8/6 

Sargent (A. J.), The Economic Policy of Colbert...(Longmans) 

Mr. Dooley: in War and in Peace .(Richards) 2/0 

Townsend (C. F.), Chemistry for Photographers .....(Dawbarn & Ward) 1/0 

Specification. Feb.-May, 1899.(Effingham House) 6/0 

Hiern (W. P.), Catalogue of the African Plants Collected by Dr. F. 

Welwitsch.(British Museum) 6/0 

Bailey (L. H.), The Principles of Agriculture .(The Macmillan Co.) net 4/6 

Sliadwell (A.), The London Water Supply.(Longmans) 6/0 

Monger (Dr. A.), The Right to the Whole Prodaoe of Labour (Macmillan) 0/0 


Announcements. 

Early this month the following will be published by J. W. 
Arrowsmith : Richard Le Gallienne’s Young Lives, being an 
idealistic story of a group of young people in the provinces; 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere, by Albert Kinross; The Marble 
King, by Lilian Quiller Couch. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have ready for immediate 
publication an impor ant book by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, to be 
called A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan. It will deal with the 
life, manners, and customs in the cities and in the country 
among rich and poor, with descriptions of scenery, the arts 
and industries, the legends and early history, and some of the 
hopes and aspirations of the Japanese. 
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CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -Tho MARCH CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND W'RKS and NEW RE- 
MA1NDERS. offered at prces greatly retliiced. are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith & Son. Library Department. 180. Strand. L union, W.C. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta 8treet, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CJT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O COLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bxwsiier, 
M.A., late 8cholar of Balllol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion iuto Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) _ 

At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St Paul s win 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per ceut. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Oolet Court 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TTOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on applioatlon. 


DULAU * 00.. IT, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
o&ll the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claw 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 39-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities ur>on the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments couducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL¬ 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of 8TUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Studen’s will be admitted in September. 1H99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secrktart, at College. 


u 


NIVERSTTY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALE8 and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council Invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
Tuesday. April 25th. 1899, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

Secretary and Registrar. 

University College. Cardiff, 

February 16th, 189y. 


j^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

REMBRANDT EXHIBITION. 

LAST WEEK. 

Will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT. March 11th. 


A UTHORS’ AGENT.-Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every «dvantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 


R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT books 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 23s. each offered :—•* Lyrical Ballads,” 179$ : “New 
Arabian Nights," 2 vols.. 188.'; “ Memoirs, Richard III.." 1862; 
“Letters of Marque." 1891; “ Plain Tales from the Hills " 1888; 
** Departmental Ditties." Lahore, 188fi. B>oks Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOK¬ 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


B ooks out-of-print supplied. 

— Please state wants. Forster's Kipling Note-Book, 6d. 
free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One Penny. 
—Holland Co., Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

l done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


-JJNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a QUATN 
STUDENT in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Candidates (who must have attended for at least three terms 
one or more classes in English at »he College) should forward 
their applications so as to reach the Secretary uot later than 
the first post on Saturday, March 18th. They should give 
particulars of their College Course, and (if any) distinctions 
gained—at the Universities or elsewhere. The value of the 
Studentship is £150 per annum. The usual appointment is for 
three years, to which an extension of two years may he made. 

The Quain Student shall, under the guidance and suoervision 
of t»*e Quain Professor, assiat throughout the Session in the 
Teaching of the English Department, and he shall he en¬ 
couraged aud have facilities afforded him to carry on original 
work. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 


TTlXHIBITION of ETCHINGS by 

Pj WM. STRANG, R.E., NOW OPEN, at MR. GUTE- 
KUNST'S GALLERY, 1«. king Street. 8t. James's, S.W. 
Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. 10 to 6 daily. 


rpYPE-WRITING. — Author**’ MSS. or Cor- 
L respondence, Ac., carefully and quickly Type-Written. 
Usual Terms,—Address M. U. U.. 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


rjlYPE-WRITING. — Literary and Technical 

L Work neatly executed. Correct punctuation. Transla¬ 
tion : French, German, Spanish. Terms mo lerate. — J. H. 
PuiLirs, 5, Charlwood Street, Belgrave Road, S.W, 


r ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spauish. — Apnly, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dallas. 5. Fumival Street, London. K.O. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPE . 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

President- LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—' The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 

HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees —Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.: 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee— Rev. Canon Ainger; Dr. J. H. Bridges; Sir F. W. Burton; Prof. Lewis Campbell; 
J. W. Coubthope, Esq., C.B. ; Earl op Crewe, K.P. ; Austin Dobson, Esq. ; Sydnky Gedue, Esq., M.P. ; 
Sir R. Giffin, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Edmund Gohrk, Esq.; Mrs. J. R. Green; Frederic Harrison, Esq ; 
Sir C. P. Ilbkkt, K.C.S.I. ; Sir C. M. Kennedy. C.B., K.C.M.G. ; Rev. Stanlxy Leathkb, D.D. ; 
Sidney Lee, Esii.; W. S Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney J. Low, Esq.; Frank T. Marzials, Esq. j St. George 
Mivabt, Esq , F.R.8. ; Sir F. Pollock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Rigg; H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal Svo, price 21s.; to Members, 10s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian., 


PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, 

LONDON. 

Summary of the Report presented 
at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting*, 
held on 2nd March, 1899. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

Tbe number of Policies issued daring the 
year was 64,708, assuring the stun of 
£6,420,580, and producing 1 a New Annual 
Premium Inoome of £353,113. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £2,967,601, being an iuorease of 
£193,237 over the year 1897. 

The number of Policies in foroe at the end 
of the year was 584,138. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £4,960,756, being an increase of 
£167,165. 

The olaima of the year amounted to 
£1,891,039. The number of deaths was 
198,308, and 2,181 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

Tbe number of Free Polioies granted dur¬ 
ing the year to those Policyholders of five 
5 ears’ ttanding, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 66,379, the number in 
force being 604,564. The number of Free 
Policies which beoame Claims daring the year 
was 12,231. 

Tbe total number of Policies in foroe at the 
end of the year was 12,949,679: their 
average duration exceeds eight and a half 
years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both 
branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, 
are £83,699,708. being an increase of 
£3,161,371 over those of 1897. 

Pnblio attention having been for eome 
time paet directed to questions of thrift and 
provision for old age, the Directors have had 
under consideration how they can further 
assist those Policyholders who from age and 
diminished earnings find some difficulty in 
maintaining the payment of Premiums on 
their Policies, and they have therefore made 
provision for all Polioyholdera in the In¬ 
dustrial Branon who have been assured for 
twenty-five years to be free from the payment 
of further Premiums as they attain the age 
of 76. This alteration tabes effect at onoe, 
and has of course necessitated a considerable 
addition to the Reserves. 

Messrs. Deloit.te, Dever, Griffiths, A Co. 
have examined the Securities, and their cer¬ 
tificate is appended to the Balanoe Sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, ) Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 1 General 
FREDERICK FISHER, ) Manager*. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 

The full Report and Balance Sheet can he 

obtained upon application to the Secretary, 
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Pvfit AND FkAOKANT. 


TALKS ON THE TEETH 


Do you recognise how essential good teeth are to the 
health of the whole body ? Every tooth that 
is decayed or inefficient throws extra work on { 

the rest, and hastens their decay. Presently / A/ 

the work of mastication is interfered with, / 

and that leads to Indigestion and Dyspepsia, // Z/ 
while the decaying teeth are themselves a / rk / 
source of direct injury to the health. j 

The teeth are not cleaned healthfully v —I 
and properly by attending merely to the part that you / 
can see. Almost anything will keep that right—even plain A] 
water. It is the spaces between the teeth that gather } 

stray pieces of food, which decompose and inevitably lead / 


Only one thing in the world properly 
cleanses the spaces between the teeth, and 

that is SOZODONT, the fragrant liquid 
dentifrice. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, PRICE 2s. 6d. 



BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 




Everyone has a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
pectiliar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 

.the sketch on the right is intended to 

give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will be 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollem. In 
bottles 13£d. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 


EMERSON DRUG 

46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer 


igitized by 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

"A BOOK OK FIRST IMPORTANCE TO ENGLI8H HISTORY."-Poll Mall Gazette. 

■•THE MOST IMPORTANT HISTORICAL PUBLICATION THAT HAS APPEARED OR CAN APPEAR FOR SOME YEAR8 ."-Daite Mem. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. From 1827 to his Death in 1850. From his Private Papers. Edited by Charles 

STUART PARKER, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, end M.P. tar the City and County of Perth. With a Chapter on hi* Life and Character 
by hie Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portrait*, Ac. 2 Tola., demy fivo, 32a. 

" Mr. Parker haa done hia work with admirable fidelity and Judgment.”— Timet. 

“ Beaidee these rich treasures, the scholarly and conscientious author haa had the run of the Apsley House archives, and of the collections kept by Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, and Mr. Go alburn’s grandson. Major Goulburn; while the Dean of Salisbury, Viscount Peel, and 
Sir Frederick Peel hare lent valuable assistance ."—Gaily Telegraph. 

"They replaoe the gossip of Croker and Greville with authentie data, and tell in themselves a tale more eloquent than that of all the previous writers of 
the tone .”—Daily Chronicle. __ _ _ 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES GORE, D.D.— Crown 8vo, 3*. fid. 

AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. Chapters I. to Vffl. By the Rev. Charles Gore, M.A., 

D.D. train-, Canon of Westminster. Honorary Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. Uniform with the “ Sermon on the Monnt ” and the “ Epistle to the Eph e sia n s." 


Crown fivo, 7a fid. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT—THE CANON. By William Henry Green, D D, 

LL-D-, Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


_ _ Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRATER-BOOK and the CHRISTIAN LIFE; or, Conception of the Christian Life Implied in the 

Book of Common Prayer. By CHARLES 0. TIFFANY, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
OF ROCHESTER. _ 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIEMOE SERIES-—Naw Volume. 

VOLCANOES: their Structure and Significance. By Prof Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. Fully Illustrated, 

large 8vo, 6s. ___ 

NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL. 

A HISTORY of ASTRONOMY. By Arthur Berry, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Secretary 

to the Cambridge University Extension Syndicate. With very numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 

EARLY CHAPTERS’ in SCIENCE. A Popular Account of the Elements of Natural History, Botany, 

Physics, Physiology. Chemistry, Ac., 4c. For Young People and Beginners. By Mrs. A WDRY (Wife of the Bishop of South Tokyo). Edited and Anno¬ 
tated by W. F. BARRETT, Professor of Experimental Physics at the College of Science, Dublin. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK—ROME and the CAMPAGNA. Containing a Short History of Rome, a Sketch of the 

Fortunes of the Papal Power, Article* on Architecture (by R. Phene-Spiers, F.S.A.), on Sculpture (by A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.B.A.). and on Painting, by 
Mrs. Ady (Jolla Cartwright). New Edition (the Sixteenth). Revised by NORWOOD YOUNG. With Ninety-fonr Maps and Plans. 

_ THE STUDENT’S OISBON.-N.w Edition. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Abridged from the Original Work, by Sir William Smith, D.O.L., LL.D. 

A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. Part L—From the Accession of Commodn* to the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGB, M r A. with 
Maps and Illustrations. Grown fivo, 6s. ___ 


ITALIAN PRINOIPIA,—Part I. New (Sixth) Edition. 

A FIRST ITALIAN COURSE, containing a Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 

on. the plan of Sir William Smith’B •• Prindpia Latina.” Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised by C. F. COSOIA, M.A., Professor of Italian in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo. Prlca 3«. 6d, __ 


NEW EDITION (the Fifteenth). Again thoroughly revised, with new matter and illustrations, and an alteration of the arrangement in deference to the 

wishes and advice of numerous teachers. 

HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Halliburton, MD . F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 

College, London. With upward* of Six Hundred Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. Large crown fivo. Ils. 

OPINIONS ON THE FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

“The book, as now presented to the student, maybe regarded as a thoroughly reliable exposition of the present state of physiological knowledge .”—The Lancet. 
“ Dr. Halliburton has re-edited the work with great care and judgment, and being now quite up-to-date it ought to maintain its position as one of the moat 
popular student’s text-books .”—Medical Times. 

ANNOU NOEMENT& 

THE LIFE, WRITINGS, end CORRESPONDENCE of GEORGE BORROW. 1803—1881. Based on 

Official and other Authentic Documents. By Professor WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D., LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. S vols., demy 8vo, 32 s, 

- [Ready this month* 

THE LIFE of Admiral Sir WILLIAM ROBERT MENDS, G.O.B., late Director of Transports. Based on 

his Journal and Correspondence. By his Son, BOWEN 8. MENDS, late Surgeon, R.N. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

-—-- [.Ready this month. 

LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. Being a Sketch of the Life of Lieut -Gen. Sir Harry Burnett Lnmsden, 

K.C.8.I., C.B., with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER 8. LUMSDEN, G.O.B., O.8.I., and GEORGE R. 
EL8MIK, C.8.L With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. [Ready this month . 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. A Memoir. By the Rev. Henry L. 

THOMPSON, Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; formerly Student and Censor of Christ Church. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8voy 16s. 

- [Ready this month. 

HAUNTS and HOBBIES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Mark Thornhill Author of “ Adventures 

of a Magistrate in the Indian Mutiny.” Large crown fivo, 6s. [Jteody this month. 


THROUGH the STORM: Pictures of Life in Armenia. By Avetis Nazarbek (Editor of the “Huntchak ”). 

Translated by Mrs. L. M. ELTON. With a Prefaoe by F. YORK POWELL, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

-[ Ready next week. 

FUNAFUTI; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral Island. An Unscientific Account of a Scientific 

Expedition in the South 8eas. By Mrs. EDGEWORTH DAVID. With a Postscript on the Continued Work of the Expedition. By Professor BONNEY, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. [Ready next week. 


THE ART of DINING. By Abraham Hayward. A New, Complete, and Annotated Edition. By 

CHARLES 8AYLE. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown Sro, 6s. [Ready this month. 


THE COST of SPORT. Edited by F. G. Aflalo, Joint Editor of the “ Encyclopaedia of Sport.’’ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[J teady next meet. 


Printed by ALE X A NDER A BH KPHK ARD. Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lana; Published lor (be Proprietor by 
PBTBB GKO RGB ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Iavna, Wj& 
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^ T he S mith P remier ^ 

^ . . TYPEWRITER . . 



Its phenomenal record of 
continued success is the 
greatest proof of its sup¬ 
eriority. Art Catalogue Free. 

SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER Co., 

14 Oracechurch Street, London. 


gj 


FEW 


DROPS 


O F 


S ozccfcnt 


They “ touch the Liver and 
relieve Distress from Dys¬ 
pepsia, Indigestion, and 
Too Hearty Bating. A 
perfect remedy fori (Dizzi¬ 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and 
Back. They regulate the 
Bowels, Purely Vegetable, 
Sugar Coated. Small Pill, 
Small Dose, Small Price— 
Is. l|d. Of all Chemists. 


Purl and Fragrant. 


used on the tooth-brush every morning make all the 
difference between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth 
and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


S0Z0D0NT 


cleanses the teeth and 


the spaces between the 


teeth as nothing 1 else 


will do. It sweetens the 
breath all day, and gives 
firmness and oolour to 
lips and gums. 


Complete In Toilet Case, 2 6 


Carter’s 


Be SURE they are CAR1 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S SPRING LIST. 

_ _ JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of Lieut. Johansen, the sole companion of Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 

3.10 pacres. large crown 8vo, cl ah gilt. 8s. 

_ ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 70 BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED PHOTOGRAPHS, Ac. 

WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH. 

By Lieut. HJALMAR JOHANSEN. 

“ There is not a dull pnge in the book, for nothin# of interest escaped the attention of the brave and keen-witted adventurer, whilst hi.s forceful and picturesque 
sty 10 'is admirably conveyed by the translation .”-Manchester Gunn/ian. 

“ The book, with its great budget of thrilling stories, is ss exciting to read as a romance of adventure, and that is a great thing to say of a volume that aims at 
being a record of practical experiences.”— H est minster Budget. 

*'£ot a whit less interesting than the original story of the expedition narrated by its distinguished leader. He (Johansen'' has a good deal more to say than 
mere ditto to Dr. Nansen,” and everyone wno is familiar with Nansen’s own account will assuredly hasten to make acquaintance with that of the brave and 
modest comrade who shaied his privations and da ngers .”—The World. 

TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, MARCH 13th. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST WORK. 

“PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 6s. With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by Jonx H. Bacon. 

, Dne of the most important novels that will be published this spring. “ Pharos” is a mystery story, somewhat in the vein of “Dr. Nikola,” the style of story 
in which Mr. Boothby always excels himself, and those few who have had the opportunity of reading the book before its publication pronounce it to be the l>est its 
ant t or ha s yet writ ten._ 

POPULAR NOVELS BY GUY BOOTHBY. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

“ Mr. Boothby has become one of the most popular of English story writers. He can crowd more adventure into a square foot of paper than any other novelist.’* 

Mr. W. L. Aldbn, in the New York Times . 

LUST of HATE. FASCINATION of the KING. BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

BUSHIGRAMS. DR NIKOLA. MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. A BID for FORTUNE. IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


READY MONDAY. MAROtt 13th NEXT. 

THE FIFTH VOLUME IN THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE'S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by John Charlton. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

_ This volume is of special importance, for “Market Harhorough ” has long been recognised as one of the finest sporting novels in the language. 


the new handsome library edition of 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Cd. each Volume. With Illustrations by John Charlton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy Kf.hp-Wklch, 8. E. Waller, and others. 

The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best antique pa per, and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt,with design by A. A. Turbo yne. 

“This fine Library Edition.will, no doubt, secure fresh readers in abundance. No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, 

paper, and pictures all being of the best.”— Nottingham Guardian. 

“ Messrs. Ward, Lock A Co.’s edition is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated.'’ 

Mr. Clsment K. Shorter in the Sketch. 

THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE— 

OERISE. | SARCHEDON. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY 


KATERFELTO. 


SONGS and VERSES. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH 

ROY’S WIFE. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 

(Ready March 13fA'. 

SISTER LOUISE. 

KATE COVENTRY. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. BEQ TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 

WHICH ARE NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 

MRS. L. T. MEADE’S SPRING NOVEL, 

THE BROTHERHOOD OP THE SEVEN KINGS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Sidnf.y Pagkt. 

This story relates the adventures of one Madame Koluchy, the leader of a Secret Society called The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. Written in Mrs. L. T. 
Meade's characteristic vein, it is full of exciting incidents and thrilling escapades, and of breathless interest from cover to cover. 

NEW NOVEL BY M. MCDONNELL BODKIN, Q.O., 

Author at “ A Stolen Life,” “ Paul Bock,” " White Magic,” Ac. 4c. 

THE REBELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton. 

This is a thrilling historical romance, based on the chief events of the great rebellion in Ireland in 1793. Mr. Bodkin shows a complete mastery cf the history 
of the eventful period with which he deals, and he presents its stirring incidents with dramatic power. 

NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS-OPPENHEIM, 

Author of “Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “As a Man Lives," "False Evidence,” 4c. 

A MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton. 

This if a stirring romance of modern communism and political intrigue which between tnem shake to its very foundations the life of a certain rimete and 
disaffected South American Republic, lhe story should add considerably to the already important reputation of its author. 

NEW BOOK BY J. 8. FLETOHER, 

Author of “ Pasquinado,” “ The Master Builder,” Ac., &o. _ , ^ _ _„ 

THE DEATH THAT LUkKS UNSEEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Horxsoa Bti.is. 

This rolume will be cordially welcomed by the thousands of readers who now look forward with the greatest interest for the announcement of any new w >rk ly 
this talented writer. The volume is in Mr. Fletcher's best Bty le, full of humour, patnos, and striking incidents. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS OF IN TEREST. 

An important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well-known Writer. 
Illustrated in the best style and printed on sups* flue paper. 

WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD By Dr. R. 

BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T Elwes 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform with “Sweetheart 
Travellers/’ “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” As. Large crown 8vo, c oth 
boards, 6s. 

" One of the moat delightful and fascinating books that ever de'igbted a 
bird-loving reader."— Daily News. 

"Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as ente taining as 
the most brilliant of convers itionalists."— Country Life. 

OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 

BESSY HAWKER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 0d. 

“Everything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this 
story is far above the common."- Guardian. 

“ A very successful bit qf work.” — Bookman. 


By L. T. Meade, Author 

‘Under the Dragon Throne,” Ac. Crown 


MART GIFFORD, M.B. 

of “ A Princess of the Gutter,” 

8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

"Mrs. Meade'8 story shows us plainly what a valuable possession knmc- 
ledge is in the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her life 
into her hands and to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in the 
person qf Elsie Tomlinson how neurotic disease can be cured by self-forget¬ 
fulness in the service of humanity. The story is inspiring and full of 
interest .”— Yorkshire Herald. 

A New Novel by the Author of “ Three Girls in a Flat.” 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 
u The author of Three Girls in a Flat * has given us the right to expect 
good work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the 
tale are all alive, each is individual, none are overdrawn ; one. Aunt Petro- 
nella, has come to stau with every reader. We do not remember anu figure in 
fiction so touching since Mrs Clifford's Aunt Anne.'’— World. 

” A simple story charmingly told."— Punch. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENS. By Mary 

MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, es. 
“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind whiHi we have 
seen. The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily 
and vividly told.and the glamour of the old romance restson each picturesque 

passing page . The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the 

most fastidious and exacting taste ."— Leeds Merc chi. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Paternoster Building*. 
London. 


J. NISB ET & OCX 'S LIST. 

DANTON: a Study By Hilaire Belloc, B.A, late 

Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8yo, with Photogravare 
Portrait, 10s. [Now ready. 

“ Valuable .....picturesque admirably depicted full of colour.” 

_ Morning Post. 

FRAGMENTS of an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 

FELIX MOSCHELES, Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” Ac. 
With a Photogravure Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. (id. 

Mr. Felix Mosetieles’ reminiscences ioclude recollections of Mendelssohn, of 
Rosnini, of Browning, of Mazzini, and of many other well-known figures in 
litters, politics, and art. _ [March 17. 

THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. a Study in 

Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. R. HUME, Author of “The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” Aj. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

“ Huzhly creditablo to the author’s judgment and skill.”— Times. 

" Will take its place among the most notable and authoritative books about 
the Elizabethan &ge."—Gl-sgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. By J. A. 

HOBSON, Author of “ Problems of Poverty,” Ac. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 0d. [Second Edition in the press. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting treaise.”— Spectator. 

Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and r<cart-sea»ching analysis of Buskin’s 
teaching mve the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain; he has, 
in fact, synthesised it. so that tli9 mao in the street can understand it if he 
will. No living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.” 

__ Bradford Observer. 

TWO OOOD NOVELS. 

THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in ENGLAND. By 

L. T. MEADE. 69. 

“ Exceptionally interesting."— Gtaspotc Bera’ll. 

“ Well written, anti makes good reading.”— Standard. 

THE MEASURE of a MAN. By E. Livingston 

PRESCOTT, Author of “Scarlet and Steel,” “The Rip’s Redemption,” 
Ac. Gilt top. extra crown 8vo, 0s. 

“ One of the best novels Mr. Livingston Prescott has turned out.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A good romance, full of illusion and with fine effects.”— Daily Chronicle. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 , Berners Street, London, W. 


F. V. WHITE & OO.'S 

LIST. 


HOME NI8BET’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In One Volume, Illustrated Cover, price 3s. «d. 

COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS 

By the Author of “ A Sweet Sinner.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLINC NOVELS. 

THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

, ‘‘••••••Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 

by Mr. W. Lo Quenx, entitled ‘The Day of Tempta¬ 
tion.’ — Punch. 

A BRIDE OF GOD. 

By CONRAD H. CARBODER. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE LOVE STORY OF 

MARGARET WYNNE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Illustrated by SiixnaT L. Wood. 

“Of conspicuous merit,”— Scotsman. 

“ We have read Mr. Arnold's book with nleasnre.” 

Public Opinion. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In Paper Cover, price Is. 

RAILWAY SKETCHES. 

By MARY P. CROSS. 

F. V. WHITE k CO.. 
n, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


DIfiB Y, LONG ft CO’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. LEITH-ADAMS. 

ACCESSORY AFTER the FACT. 

By the Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling," Ac. Cloth, 6*. 

__ __ | Just out. 

_____ "A very amusing novel."—Dotty Telegraph. 

FETTERED by FATE By G. W. 

MILLER. Cloth, 6s. 

"Those who like a novel which stirs within them pVasant 
reminiscence* will like this book, for they will he reminded of 
plays and novels — notably the works of Mr. Charles llvade." 

___ U-rl<L_ 

“Four strangely weird stories."— Punch. 

SOME FANTASIES of FATE. By 

M. W. WELBORE. Cloth, Co. 

" The stories will be eagerly read by thoje who are fond of the 
mysterious. —Aberdeen Journal. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Price 18s. 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VOLUME I. 

Also lately Published. Price 4s. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS W. UREY. 

THE CURE of ST. PHILLIPE: a 

Story of French-Canadian Politics. Cloth. 6s. I Just out. 
The story is well written, interesting, artistic, and instruc¬ 
tive. As a study of diameter ‘The Cure of St. PliHlipe' is 
eminently fascinating."— Dundee Courier. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM TANQUERAY. 

HOYA CORNEY. Crown Sro. cloth, 6«. 

“A book of considerable power.The character of Hagar is 

drawn with exceptional skill. '-Belfast Xorthsm Whig _ _ 

‘•There are one ortwo good scenes in the book.’’— Spectator. 

JOHN BEDE’S WIFE. By Cecil 

WENTWORTH. Cloth, 3s. ftl. 

The Author has excellent <iuaHtiea, and his st'irv never 
nags, and is alwavs, like those of Mrs. Wood, on the side of good 
moral #.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

NEW NOVEL BY H. A. BRUCE. 

FROM the RANKS to the PEER- 

_AGE. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. _[Just out. 

__ _ " This is a cleverly conceived tale.’’—Scotsman. 

HORATIO. By Harley Rodney. 

tt Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. fid. 

"A novel well put together, and maintaining its interest 
from liegiuuing to end .”—Belfast Ae, r » LttUr. 

‘A brisk an.l entertainingutory."—Hrfq*>.d Daily Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

UNDER the ROWAN TREE. By 

A Fellow of Trinity," <fcc. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


the Author of 1 
Third Edition. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES .. 16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY (Vol. II. only). IBs. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 

Ditto 

Ditto V 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I. 

Ditto \ 

JUSTICE. (Separately) . 8s. 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLO 1 . 10s. 0d. 

EDUCATION. 6s. 

Ditto Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ESSAY'S. 3 vols. 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE . 10*. 

MAN v. STATE. (Separately) . Is. 


2 vols. 


ol. I. 

. 21s. 

>1. II. 

. 18s. 

. Ill. 



. 15s. 


. 12s. 6d. 


Dionr, Long A Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
A uthors mau send in th-ir M<$\, suitable for volume publicatio , 
with a view to immediate consideration. 


WILLIAMS A- NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

JUST PUBLISHED, demy Sro, cloth, price Ita. 6d. net. 

CREATION MYTH8 OF 

PRIMITIVE AMERICA. 

in Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental Development of Mankind. 

By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 

Author of “ Myths and Folk-Tale# of Ireland," 4c. 

It contains Twenty L ing Mvths taken down word for word 
bv Mr. (,’urtiu from Indian* who knew no religion or lauguig j 
but their own, and many of whom had uot seeu a white mau 
until they had attained years of in iturity. 

With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 

“This is a specially valuable contribution to folk-lore. * 

Spectator. 

“ Deserves the attention of every student of folk-lore." 

Manchester Guardian. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London, Edinburgh, and 
Oxford. 
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PART I. ROW READY. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 

By GILBERT WHITE. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 

By GILBERT WHITE. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 

By GILBERT WHITE. 

Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illus¬ 
tration by EDMUND H. NEW. 

To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with 
“Walton’s Compleat Angler. M Demy 4to, Is. 6d. net. 
Prospectus showing type, paper, and specimen illustrations, post free 
___ on application. 

THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

Edited, with Introduction, by H. C. MARILLIER. With 
upwards of 180 Designs, many hitherto unpublished. 
640 pages, bound in white buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 

Aho a Japanese Vellum Edition of 100 copies for England 
and America at 63j». net. 

Prospectus post free on application. 

THE SEQUEL TO “ THE GOLDEN AGE" 

DREAM DAYS. Eight New “Qoldan Ago" gtoriee. 
DREAM DAYS. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

DREAM DATS! Cto " '"[S 

"In‘Dream Days' i re are conscious of the same magic touch 
which charmed us m The Golden Age.' There is a magic in all 
the sketches, but it is perhaps in ‘ Its Walls were as nr jasper 
the beautiful title of a beautiful story-that Mr. Grahams stands 
confessed as a rentable wizard.”—Literature. 

‘ Mappy Mr. Grahame.' who can weave romances so well” 

__ Mr. W. L. Courtney , in Daily Telegraph. 


Third Edition. (5a. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON, CALIFORNIANS. 

Author of THE CALIFORNIANS. 

“ Patience Sparhawk.” THE CALIFORNIANS. 

••Ber new venture fairly establishes her claim to be considered ns one of 
the most vivid andentertain,,, , interpreters of the camples-characteristics of 

America,, womanhood . It would he id's to deny the brilliancy ,,r ii, 

portraiture or the humour and freshness of its dialogue . This pnwerr.il 

and original novel. 9 ’— Spectator. ^ J 


IDOLS. 

IDOLS. 

IDOLS. 


By John 


SECOND EDITION. 6s. 

By W. J. LOCKE, 

Author of “ Derelicts.” 

“ A book to be read and to be remembered .” 

“ One of the very few distinguished novels of the 
_ season. —Daily Mail. J 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. 

DAVIDSON. Fcap. 8vo, 4a. 6d. net. 

The COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. 

w lth Portrait by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies for EnglandaUlme'wa. 
Revised, with a lon^ Prefatory Note upon tho character of 8INFI LOVELL 

M THE 8EQUEL TO “ AYLWIN.” 

THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Storv 

and other Poems. By THEODORS WATTS-DUN mv Author of 
Aylwm.” Crown 8vo, he. net. [TAi/rf Edition 

PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral 

®J A “ AERICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest Lover..” Crown 
i . [Second Edition. 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By 

ALICE ME YNELL. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. * 

Ready Immediately. 

PROPESSOR HIERONIMUS. A NoveL Bv 

AMALIE SKRAM. 6s. 3 

WEATHER. By John Buchan, Author of 

John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 

JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW 600KS. 


SPINOZA’S LIFE and LETTERS By Sir Frederick 

POLLOCK, Bart. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vn, Ps. net. 

[Immediately. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU and the ORIGINS of 

LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM: a Study of the Literary Relations 
between Franco and England in the Eighteenth Century. Bv JOSEPH 
TKXTE. Translated into English by J. W. MATTHEWS. Crown Hvo, 
"s. 6ti. [ Immediately . 

JOUBERT : a Selection from his Thoughts. Trans- 

l* 1 ted by KATHARINE LYTTELTON. With a Preface by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD. Crown Hvo, pp. xli-221, with specially designed 
Cover, 5s. net. 

Limited Edition of 75 copies, printed throughout on Japanese Vellum, and 
bound in parchment, £1 Is. net. 

, Will welcome the hotik because of the delightful form in which it appears, the 

■Kill or the translation, and not least because of the es-ay which Mrs. Humphry Ward con¬ 
tributes by way of preface — Every page offers a feast of reason and insight.” 


NEW LETTERS of WALTER 

SAVAGE LANDOR: Private and 
Public Edited by STEPHEN 
WHEELE H. With Photogravures. 
Demy 8vo, IDs. dd. 

Mommy Pont .—“ Exhibits Landnr in the 
most agreeable aspect of his nature. A 
kindly welcome must be off red to a book 
wherein so many happy glimpses of Lam lor 
and his many frauds m England, Italy, and 
France are afforded. A most attractive 
feature of the book is the frontispiece, a 
portrait of ’Miss Hose Payuter,* after C. F. 
Taylor.” 


THE LIFE of CAPTAIN 

SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his Wife, 
ISABEL. LADY BURTON. 
Second Edition. Edited by W. H. 
WII.KINS. With numerous Por¬ 
traits and IllustrAtiots. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Literary World.—" Of the 1 fa itself it 
would be difficult to over-estimate »ts in¬ 
terest aud importance to those who know or 
wish to kuow something of llurtou aud hit 
work.” 


THE HEATHER FIELD and MAEVE. Two Plays 

by EDWARD MARTYN. With an Introduction by GEORGE MOORE. 

Pott 4to, 5s. 

Critic—" Has literary qualities of a high order, greatness and originality of idea, and sim¬ 
plicity of structure and expression. Til" play is constructed with in irvellous skill. In each 
play, although written in prose, there is a soul of poetry. Beautiful, aud in the deepest 
souse, true. 


FOUR NOVELS. 

THE BLACK CURTAIN. By Flora Haines Loughead, 

Author of “ Tho Man who was Guilty,” “ The Abandoned Claim,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Daily Telegraph.—" It is very refreshing to come across such a book as ‘The Black 
Curtain ....• The Black Curtain ’ is a charming little book.” 

Speaker.—" In ‘ The Black Curtain ’ we have a delightfully fresh and original bit of work.’ 
World.— “ There is a freshness almnt it, lioth of matter and manner, which is very 
pleasant. The situation is original, and handled with much delicate appreciation and a 
distm it sense of humour." 

Punch. —"She lias straightway made her mark The characters are live people.” 

A TALE BASED ON AUTHENTIC 
FAt ITS IN THE CAREER OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM 

OMAR the TENTMAKER. A 

Romance of Old Persia. By 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

Crown Hvo, Os. 

ScntMvutn —" Passage* of really fine de¬ 
scription, with a veritable glow of Persian 
lwauty. not unworthy of their subject." 


THE WORLD and ONORA. 

By LILIAN STREET. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

FROM SEVEN DIALS. By 

EDITH OSTLERE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


THE TATLER. 


Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. Vols. 
now ready. Small demy 8vo, with I 
vol. Sold in Sets only. 


, III. and TV., completing the Work, 
i Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 0d. per 


THE HOUSE of LORDS 

QUESTION. Edited by ANDREW 
REID, Editor of ‘‘Why I am a 
Liberal,” Ac. Crown Hvo, 08. 

HISTORIC NUNS. By B. R. 

BELLOC, Author of ‘‘ In a Walled 
Garden,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 

By MONA WILSON. Edited, 
with a Preface, bv Mrs. H. J. 
TENNANT, late H.M. Superin¬ 
tend mg Inspector of Factories. 
Small crown 8vo, Is. net, paper 
covers; Is. 0d. net, cloth. 


THE HISTORY of GAMBLING in ENGLAND. By 

JOHN A8HTON. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

8t. Jame»‘s Gated*.—" A serious attempt to trace the history of a phase of social life that 
has long iHililod moralists and legislators. This book is full of interesting information.” 

WITTE’S ESSAYSon DANTE. 

Translated by C. MABEL 
LAURENCE, B.A. Edited by 
PHILIP H. WIUKSTEED, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Athi wium.—" Mr. Wickstwd and Miss 
Laurence are to he congratulated. The 
translations have been admirably done. 
Most useful book." 


TOM TIT TOT. By Edward 

CLODD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Timea.—" An extremely interesting hook, 
full to the brim of quaint pictures of savage 
philosophy and pleasant superstition." 


MODERN PLAYS SERIES.-^ew volume. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

INTERIEUR. Translated by William Archer. 

LA MOST DE TINTAGILES. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
ALLADINE ET PALOMIDES- Translated by Alfred Sutro. 

Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application. 

3, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS' 

LATEST LIST. 


JUST IS8UED. 

SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic. 

Transited by Mrs. WAUUH, Translator of 
MAU11 US JOKAl’8 “GREEN BOOK.’* Crown 
8vo, art. linen, gilt, As. 

Thi* .s’.-l Tl'RHA 1’ REVIEW, in speaking of the original 
Herman edit ion, say a : " The* love Ik. roe by Milena Mrazovic to 
IloMiia and its ixmplc, whose blood runs in her «»wu veins, has 
inspired eight stories, offered :u» an inducement to the outer 
world to vouchsafe * a look into the soul of an unknown and 
therefore despised race.* Then-suit is a bonk with a purp se. 
as well written as if it had none. It is. however, with a put pose 
t<H> wide to i>e hampered with generalities, and has from the 
IteiriuiiinK of time inspired soul-stirrin.it poetry and ent muring 
folk-lore. Hut in our degenerate day it does not often involve 
an\ thimr with so keen and sw.-et■ 11 sav-uir of virxiu soil, of so 
fresh and vital a human interest, as these varied and vivid 
stories of Bosnian life... The most perfect in a literary s*-n«e is 
the sketch ' Mahmud Baba .. .* Born out of Time' i> imbued 
with the very essence of Slav pathos." 


READY ON MARCH 16. 

JOKAI’S NEW ROMANCE. 
THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 

MAURI'S JOKAI. Crown 8vo, art linon, gilt, 6*. 

"Th- pin* of this, the latest of the great Hungarian 
roniiincer’s works to be translated into English, in founded on 
on« of the many mysterious rumours as to the fate of the 
1’iinoes.M Marie Charlotte Capet, daughter of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. Hound the personality of 
the youthful lTincess there hangs a ch irm as nameless as the 
castle in which she pa*ses her veiled aud secluded life; while 
the more active members of the dramatis prmowt nre dis¬ 
tinguished by that viril- force of character which marks so 
many of Maurus Jdkai’s creations. The translator. Mr. S. E. 
Hoggs, has had the great advantage of Dr. J6kai's personal 
supervision.” _ 

NOW READY. 

BY A RISING AUSTRALIAN AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS. 

By MARGARET PARKER, Author of “To Him 
who Wa’ts,” “ Ida Cameron,'* &c. 

Tin* AC A DEM 1'. —"Miss Parker is an Australian novelist, 
and her latest stoiy will please those who like a story to l>e 
tender mol wli de»oii:e. and neither too sad nor too happy in its 
ending ’ 

Tin DI XDKK ADVERTISER.—" A novel of con-iderable 

poM I II -r ill first nf e«(u il Ipi ilpy bv Margiret Parker.A 

w.-dil, ■ f incident i« il laiiei. many w U-drawu eharaeters are 
mtiuiim-ed, and the plot is cleverly eontrived and startling.” 


NOW RE \DY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “POOR HUMAN NATURE.” 
Crown 8vo, art linon, gilt, 6s. 

A STOLEN IDEA. By Elizabeth 

GODFREY, Author of “Poor Human Nature,'* 
“Cornish Diamonds,’* Ac. 

The SCOTS MAS. — " A light. pleasing, ami entertaining 
tale.” 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. 

BAT RONALD. By May Crommelin 

Author of “ For the Sake of The Family,” 
“ Cross Roads,” Ac., Ac. 

RLA'K A A/) WHITE .—" A good, wholesome, go-ahead 
sensational uovel. and the interest is well sustained through¬ 
out." 

The A THEN.EUSt. —“A novel in which the Interest is made 
to depend upon a happy mixture of exciting incidents." 


JUST ISSUED. 

ZECHARIAH BUCK, Mus.D.: a 

Memoir. By E. G. KITTON. 

Sm4LT.-Paprk Edition' limited to 250 Copies. 
Special Edition limited to 100 Copies. 
Prices: Sma’l Paper Edition, cloth, 6s.; Special 
Edition, half-morocco, 8e. 6d. 

Since the Edition is limited , it is advisable to apply 
for copies early. 

THE RACONTEUR SERIES.-No. 1. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6J. 

THOMAS MOORE ANECDOTES. 

Heing Selections from the Journal of Thomas 
Micro. Edited, with Notes, by WILMOT 
I*ARHISON. Author of “Memorable London 
Houses,” Ac. With Special Introduction by 
Dr. HI* HARD GARNETT, and a Frontispiece 
P- r r*»it o f Thomas Mnore. 

LITER ATYK.E —" dives a delightful picture of the man 
and his social eh irm A storeh ,uh« of g od tinugs." 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE: an 

Historical and Literary Survey. Bv Dr. EMIL 
REICH, Author of “History of Civilisation,” 
Ac., Ac. 

DAILY CIlROXfCLE .—“A work of no small merit and 
ability.It certainly does supply a long-felt waut." 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SKEFFINCTONS’ NEW LIST. 


MESSRS. SKEFFINQTON & SON 
beg to announce that they will 
publish on TUESDAY, March ai. 
1899, a Popular Two - Shilling 
Edition of MARIE CORELLI S 
Successful Novel, in cloth, 

murderTf”delicia. 

THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, elegant cloth, price :ls. 'id 

BY VIOLET HOBHOU8E, 

Author of "An Unknown Vfuantiiy." 

WARP and WEPT: 

_A STORY OF THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 

JUST OUT.—Cloth, price 2 b. Ikl. With many Illustration^. 

A JESTERS JINGLES. 

By K. RAYMOND COULSoN. A New and Capital Col¬ 
lection of Humorous Poems, for Recitation, Encore 
Pieces. Ac. 

8ECOND EDITION, JUST OUT.-Crowu 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. ikl. 

ATHOL FORBES' NEW BOOK. 

CASSOCK and COMEDY: 

THE HUMOROUS SIDE OP CLERICAL LIFE 
A Series of most Amusing, Interesting, and Original Anec. 
dotes and Records of the Author's Personal Experience o- 
_Clerical Life and Work. __ 

FOR RECITERS AND READERS. 

THIRD EDITION. Prioe U. «J. 

GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 

For Working Men and Women. These honnly, pathetic, 
striking, an<l teaching ballads have met with imm*nte 
success in recitation at meetiugs of and entertainments for 
workiug men aud women. 

_ ( Vuie really remarkable Pras notices.) 

BY FRANCES ARNOLD-FOR8TER. 

8 vols., 8vo. 

STUDIES IN 

CHURCH DEDICATIONS; 

OR, ENGLAND’S PATRON SAINTS. 

Thin wo rk it in pre/>aration. ami t rill be published in three 
larae. Hvo v lumen, price 8*is. The price to nub»crib*rs will bt 80s., 
and numen can .itid Ire, received by Mennrn. SkefinDton. 

NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cl«th. price 2s. 

The CHURCH’S MESSAGE to MEN 

SIX SERMONS to MEN. by 
THE AIU'HBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

CANON On BE. 

BISHOP MYLNE. 

REV. E. M BLACK IE. 

PROFESSOR H. O. 8HUTTLEWORTH. 

DEAN HOLE. 

NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2*. 

The CHURCH and her ACCUSERS 
at the PRESENT CRISIS. 

SIX ADDRESSES by the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND. 
Vicar of St. Aiiht.-ll. 


TWO BOOK8 BY K. W. BODLKY, 

SHORT READINGS for the 

CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

for Household and Personal Use. By E. W. BODLEY, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 418 pp . 8s. 

“ It is w-11 ouited to private or family use. The language is 
simple, and the readings, la-sides being practical, often contain 
thoughtful exposition- «.f the passages of Scripture which stand 
at their head."— Guardian. 

" Four or five minutes, in addition to the time usually occu¬ 
pied by family nrayers. might l*- most beneficially employed iu 

S uing through this course of readings, for they contain a great 
cal of instruction iu a very brief compass.”— Church Tones. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR -Cloth, Is. 

PRAYERS and RESPONSES 

for the HOUSEHOLD. 

Arranged for Four Weeks. With Litanies for Advent aud 
Lent, and other Prayers, and a Service for the Use of 
Sehools. Twelfth Edition. 

"This l»ook may he numbered amongst those which havetieen 
the means of promoting earnest religious life in many a family. 
The compiler has studied the best models, and sometimes 
attains a Verbal felicity which is uncommon."— (Juardian. 

" W|» >t we especially like is the real and practical tone of the 
petitions. We have seldom seen a book of family player- so 
thoroughly useable. We thin* that i» will be acceptable alike 
to the elder aud younger members of the household." 

Literary Churchman. 

BY THE REV. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 

Printer! throughout in red and black. »n specially-made paper, 
and hound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, with burnished 
red edges. Eighth Ed'lion. Pi ice-is. 81. 

A TREASURY of MEDITATION ; 

or. Suggestions as Aids to those who Desire to Lead a 
Devout Life._ __ 

London: SKEFFINGTOV & SON, 

lb3, Piccadilly. W 

Publishers to II.M. the Queen and to U.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LI ST. 

A Sailor's Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 

By Admiral of the Fleet 

The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 

D.C.L. 

With numerous Illustrations by the late 
Sir OSWALD BRIERLY, Marine Painter to Her 
Majesty. 

In 3 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette, —"Of vast interest to every naval man.and 
an important contribution to the naval history of the p.ixt 
eighty yeam " 

Athenaum .—'"The log of the Admiral of the Fleet is mainly 
one of anecdote and adventure, excel leu tly well told ; but it it 
full also of pithy inenniug aud pregnant suggestion." 

NEW BOOK BY HISS MIRY KINGSLEY. 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations anrl Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Timen .—" Mins Kingsley ha* written a really amusing l»ook 
hut she has at the same tim ; written one of the most iilumitia 
ing and instructive hooks on the problems of Tropical Africa 
ever given to the public....a fascinating aud instructive 
volume." 


WORKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Forty-sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 

, Forty-first Thousand. 

A FLEET in BEING: Notes of Two Trips 

with the Channel Squadron. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
Is. net; cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Thirty- 

niuth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of 

Mine Own People. Twenth-eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MANY INVENTIONS. Twenty-fifth 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIGHT that FAILED. Re-wrltten 

and considerably enlarged. Twenty - eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations 

by A. S. HARTRIC'K. Ninth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 

Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustra¬ 
tions by J. L. KIPLING, W. H. DRAKE, and 
P. FRENZENY. Forty-third Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 

Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story 

of the Grand Banks. Illustrated by I. W. TARE R. 
Twenty-second Thousand. Crown 8ro, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 


BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 

ASPE0TS of RELIGIOUS and 

■ CISNTIFIO THOUGHT. Bv tho lute 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Selected from the 
Spectator and Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH 
M. ROSCOE. With Portrait. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

[Evkhslky Series. 

VOLUME II. NOW READY. 

The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Professor 
0. H. HER FORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly vols. 
Globe 8vo, 6s. each vol. 

Vol. II. contains: “Tamingof the Shrew**—“Mer¬ 
chant of Venice”—“ Merry Wives of Windsor”— 
“ Twelfth Night ”—“ As You Liko It.” 

Guardian .—“ Is in many respects the best that has been pro¬ 
duced for the geueral reader." 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mb. Kipling, we are glad to say, continues to improve 
in health; but his eldest child, Josephine, who was also 
struck down by pneumonia, died on Monday. Owing 
partly to the necessity for keeping this calamity from 
Mr. Kipling during his presont state, and also from other 
reasons, Mrs. Kipling felt constrained to requost that the 
papers would refrain from treating her little girl’s death 
as a public matter, and they have unanimously complied 
with the wish. As Mrs. Kipling put it, her husband was 
the property of English-speaking races, but her daughter 
was hers alone. 


In thinking of the death of this gifted child, whom 
friends of the family unite in describing as one possessed 
of extraordinary charm and character, some lines of 
Stevenson’s have continually recurred to us. With a 
slight modification they are sadly applicable : 

Yet, O stricken hearts, remember, O remember 
How of human days she lived the better part. 

April came to bloom and never dim December 
Breathed its killing chills upon the head or heart. 

Doomed to know not Winter, only Spring, a being 
Trod the flowery April blithely for a while, 

Took her fill of music, joy of thought and seeing, 

Came and stayed and went, nor ever ceased to smile. 

Came and stayed and went, and now when all is finished 
You alone have crossed the melancholy stream ; 

Yours the pang, but she, O she, the undiminished, 
Undecaying gladness, undeparted dream. 

All that life contains of torture, toil, and treason, 

Shame, dishonour, death, to her were but a name. 

Here, a child, she dwelt through all the singing season, 
And ere the day of sorrow departed as she came. 


The German Emperor’s telegram to Mrs. Kipling ex¬ 
pressing sympathy for her and her husband has led the 
German press into a strange error. With few exceptions, 
the papers consider Mr. Kipling to be an American. 


It is left for the committee of the William Black 
Memorial Fund to decide upon the exact form the 
memorial shall take. The proposition of the founder of 
the scheme, lord Archibald Campbell, was, as our readers 
know, to place a lifeboat somewhere in the Hebrides or on 
the west coast of Scotland. But possibly an alternative 
project may be suggested. At the present moment two 
officials of the Northern Lights Commissioners are inquir¬ 
ing into the matter. Meanwhile subscriptions may be 


Price Threepence-. 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


sent to Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand, the Editor of the Oban 
Times, or to the Editor of this paper. 


The “boom” in Mr. Charles M. Sheldon’s religious 
stories is real. It succeeds the boom in The Three 
Musketeers. The London booksellers display seven of these 
novels—if we are to call them such—viz., In His Steps, 
Robert Hardy's Seven Days, The Twentieth Door, Malcolm 
Kirk, Richard Bruce, The Crucifixion of Philip Strong, and 
His Brother's Keeper. Five or six weeks ago nothing was 
known of Mr. Sheldon or his books. Then Mr. Allenson, 
of Paternoster Bow, published In His Steps. Many book¬ 
sellers passed the work by until it began to be asked for. 
It was like the letting out of water; day after day the 
mysterious demand grew. 


“ What is the meaning of it all ? ” was the question of 
an Academy representative to a large London bookseller. 
The bookseller smiled; he seemed amused and cheerful. 
“ Well,” he said, “these books will sell enormously; they 
have reached the chapel-going public and touched them 
aright, and—well, we are ordering five hundred at a time. 
These books will be read aloud at mothers’ meetings; 
they will lie on the tables of Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s; 
sermons will be preached on them ; and all the provinces 
will have to be satisfied—Burslem, Cardiff, South 
Shields. No; I don’t suppose the publishers’ profits are 
remarkable. You see, it is like a now brand of marmalade 
or breakfast oats—the name is in the air, and what one 
grocer keeps another must keep in self-defence. Thus it 
is with such books.” 


A correspondent writes: “ The success which has 
attended the publication of the Bev. C. M. Sheldon’s work, 
In His Steps, must assuredly swell the coffers of its many 
publishers, and especially those whose sales are not 
affected by the royalties which the author is, at least, 
morally entitled to. It is generally from this side of the 
Atlantic that the complaint of publishing piracy is heard, 
so that I anxiously await the verdict of our American 
cousins on the many editions of the work named above. 
Such complaint, if any, would not be without precedent.” 


The Daily Telegraph's evening edition, to which we 
alluded last week, is for the time being in the background. 
The new paper which is receiving immediate attention at 
Peterborough-court is the Sunday Daily Telegraph, the 
first number of which is due shortly. A serial story by 
Miss Braddon will be among its attractions. 
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Dr. Boyd— >r “A. K. H. B.,” as he was known to most 
of his readers—had not of late the following which was 
his in the fifties, sixties, and seventies. Then his initials 
were as familiar to this generation as are those of 
“ R. L. S.” The Recreations of a Country Parson (1859) 
established a reputation for good stories and genial 
criticism of life which Dr. Boyd maintained to the end. 
Most of the magazines borrowed amusement from his pen, 
and from time to time the essays were collected. They 
were not too well written, but the matter was copious and 
sound and always entertaining. Dr. Boyd may be said to 
have carried on, to some extent, Dean Ramsay’s work. 


Dr. Boyd was for two years a member of the Committee 
appointed by the three Scotch Presbyterian Churches to 
compile a new hymn-book. The Church Hymnary, issued 
last year, was the result of their joint labours. In one of 
Dr. Boyd’s last letters to the Press he criticised in char¬ 
acteristic fashion some of the textual emendations of the 
Committee. “In the hearty hymn, ‘All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name! ’ a comma is stupidly stuck in,” he wrote, 
‘‘ after the hail. But that is little, though symptomatic. 
The second verse, best known of all, ‘Let high-born 
seraphs tune the lyre,’ is cut out. And in verse three, 
1 Extol the stem of Jease’s rod ’ is changed to the unmeaning 
‘ Extol Him in whose path ye trod.’ This is unpardonable.’’ 
“ One asks,” he went on, “seeing what is in, did anyone 
propose Walter Smith’s ‘ O’er land and sea love follows 
with fond prayer ’ ? It is very beautiful and very brave.” 
Dr. Boyd concluded his letter with a poem, of which we 
append the first stanza, “ which is too unconventional,” he 
wrote, “ for any hymnal, and the language what some 
call Amurrikan, But its spirit is essential Christianity and 
its literary merit high above half the pieces in the joint 
hymnal.” 

Wen you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “ Hullo! ” 

Say “ Hullo ! ” and “ How d’ye do ? ” 

“ How’s the world a-usin’ you ? ” 

Slap the fellow on the back, 

Bring yer han’ down with a whack; 

Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow, 

Grin an’ shake an’ say “ Hullo.” 

In one of his later books “A. K. H. B.,” by the way, 
alluded to Dr. Horatius Bonar as “ the sweetest of all 
living lyric poets.” 


“Benjamin Swift’s” new novel, Siren City, is due in 
the spring. We have already said something of its motive, 
the conflict between puritanism and paganism. Siren City 
is the name given by the novelist to Naples, where many 
of the incidents have place. Meanwhile Mr. Swift is 
writing a history of Italy in the Middle Ages, in which 
Maehiavelli and Savonarola will figure. 


the alternative careers for the innocent child as he happened 
to come under or to escape the influence of the Popular 
Educator. Once fairly started with a copy of that work 
his progress through respectable youth, honourable middle 
age, and blameless senility was assured. Without it, he 
passed to fraud, excess, and hoary turpitude. In the new 



picture, of which we give a small reproduction,'the same 
idea is maintained, but with less crudity. It is necessary, 
however, to be somewhat crude on the hoardings. The 
new issue of the Popular Educator will be complete in 
eight fortnightly volumes. 


Another great misconception has been set right. It 
has been stated that Mr. Joseph Conrad makes the first 
draft of his stories in a weird language compounded of 
Yiddish and other ingredients, and then translates it into 
English. Mr. Conrad does nothing of the kind; nor does 
he wear three hats. 


We quote from a Boston paper the advertisement of a 
leading publishing firm as a specimen of the enterprise 
displayed across the Atlantic in “ pushing ” a new book : 

Milwaukee vs. Boston 
As a Literary Center. 

A bookseller out in Milwaukee has sold about 125 copies 

of-, the first book of Mr.-(whom the critics here 

and in England point out as a writer the literary world 
will hear much of before long). Had the book been as 
much appreciated elsewhere it would be alongside of 
Sapling’s The Day's Work as one of the “best selling 
books ” of 1898, instead of being only in its seventh 

thousand. But in Boston-has not sold at all, though 

the Boston newspapers, like all the others, have expressed 
most cordial appreciation of its unusual human interest 
and dramatic force. We’d like to restore the equilibrium 
somewhat in this matter, and we know the book can make 
its own way if people who care for literature will only 
examine it. We will send any reader of this paper a copy, 
postpaid, “ on approval.” After looking it over at your 
leisure, you can send us either $1.25 or the book. It’s a 
novel on which any publisher would be justified in staking 
his reputation. 

The author of the book in question can hardly complain 
that his publishers are neglecting his interests. 


For the advertisement of the new issue of their Popular 
Educator Messrs. Cassell & Co. have issued a new poster. 
Everyone will remember the old one—the “ Seven Ages of 
Man ”—wherein the observer was called upon to witness 


America, as we have stated, has taken to Cyrano de 
Bergerac with extraordinary affection. Not only are 
thousands of copies sold, but a toy on “ Aunt Sally ” lines, 
with the swollen nose of the gallant Cyrano for particular 
target, is also immenselyJpopular, 
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The experiences of authors anil other brain workers 
who work far into the night on a regimen of strong 
coffee can be curious. Wilkie Collins tells how he per¬ 
severed at this wicked practice until one night he met 
himself and deemed it time to turn over a new leaf. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford has been telling an interviewer 
that when she sits up her prevailing fear is burglars. 
()ne day she was relating the circumstance to Huxley, who 
replied : “ When I am working at night I not only hear 
burglars moving about, but I actually see them looking 
through the crack of the door at me ! ” 

Mh. Hetnemann has just added two more volumes— The 
Wearers and Lundy Lives —to his edition of the plays of 
Gerhart Hauptmann. We reproduce the dedication of 
The Weavers: 

I DEDICATE THIS DRAMA 

to my Father, 

Rouert Hauptmann. 

You, dear Father, know what feelings lead me to 
dedicate this work to you, and 1 am not called upon to 
analyse them here. 

Your stories of my grandfather, who in his young days 
sat at the loom, a poor weaver like those here depicted, 
contained the germ of my drama. Whether it possesses 
the vigour of life, or is rotten at the core, it is the best 
“ so poor a man as Hamlet is ” can offer.—Yours, 

Gerhart. 

Both plays have been translated from Hauptmann’s 
German by Miss (or Mrs.) Mary Morison. 


Pierre Loti’s protest against his superannuation (as 
Lieut. Viaud) from the French Navy has been successful, 
and he returns to active service. One result is that 
he will have to abandon for the present his projected 
journey through Persia and Afghanistan. The book upon 
which he is now working is an account of Easter Island in 
the Pacific. 


France is a country of statues, and yet, in spite of tho 
national pride in Victor Hugo, not a single statue of him 
has yet been erected. At Besam;on, his native town, a 
statue committee was formed in 1885, but only £800 has 
been raised for the purpose in all these fourteen years. A 
sculptor is, however, now at work, and probably the 
memorial may be ready in two years time. But the delay 
is very odd. 

The French paper Les Annales has been making a list 
of the words which French polite Society has recently 
borrowed from this country. Here are a few : 


Sport 

Rush 

Mail-coaches 

Toast 

Trainers 

Starter 

Toilet-club 

Speech 

Jockeys 

Winning-post 

Lavatory 

Fast 

Turf 

Pedigree 

Tickets 

Swell 

Ring 

Winner 

Meeting 

Five o'clock 

Bookmakers 

Stud-book 

Take tea 

Leading articles 

Plungers 

Pull-up 

Smoking 

Reporters 

Thoroughbred 

Tramways 

Baby 

Home 

Broken down 

Victorias 

Boy 

Nursery 

Dead heat 

Cabs 

Groom 

Select 


The following story of R. L. Stevenson has been told 
before, but it is worth repeating. It occurs in an article 


on Dr. Murray’s dictionary in Good Words, and is apropos 
of the vigilance of the staff. Stevenson was applied to 
for the meaning and origin of the word “ brean ” in one 
of his tales. To which the romancer replied that he 
had not read the proofs of the book, and “ brean ” was 
merely a misprint for “ ocean.” 


The humorous compositor is very noticeable in two of 
the March magazines. In the Pall Mall Magazine he 
makes Mr. Quiller Couch refer to the child poems of 
“ Mr. William Cannot,” meaning Mr. William Canton ; 
and in the Bookman he entitles an article on Mr. William 
Watson “ Mr. Watson’s Collected Pomes.” 


In Truth for this week will be found a selection of 
replies sent for a prize competition, wherein readers wore 
asked to treat the preparation of well-known books some¬ 
what as Mrs. Beeton treats the preparation of dishes. 
We give a few specimen recipes : The Open Question — 

SOLES “ A LA QUESTION OUVERTE.” 

Take a pair of young souls, and carefully skin. 

Dissect them, examine without and within ; 

Preserve all the essences selfish and vain, 

Add a dash of heredity, passion and pain ; 

Mix well with depressions of divers degree, 

And flavour with Ibsen and felo-de-se .; 

Dish up with a garnish of turquoise and lace, 

Then serve in a boat, and push out into space. 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby, by Miss E. T. Fowler— 

CARNABY CREAM. 

Take "a Methodist family, charming and wise, 

That looks upon life with the kindliest eyes, 

Add men of the world, clever women as well, 

And Love, the great teacher who trained Isabel; 

With original thoughts in apt phrases and fit, 

Mix repartee, epigram, genuine wit; 

Let humour and “ gentlehood ” flavour the whole, 

Then daintily serve in a clear crystal bowl. 

With Kitchener to Khartum, by Mr. G. W. Steevens— 

ENTREE KHARTUM A LA STEEVENS. 

Have ready a Kitchener, first-rate and complete, 

Take a great deal of sand and a little tinned meat, 

New fellaheen grit and fine old British pluck, 

Sufficient of foresight and a slice of good luck; 

Stir up with a rail, and mix well with Nile water, 

Season with blood and with Maxim guns’ slaughter, 
Frizzle it all in a tropical heat, 

And serve the B. P. in a halfpenny sheet. 

The Castle Inn, by Mr. Stanley Weyman— 

Take a tutor, some youths, and a bold baronet, 

Mix them all with hunt ton and with many a bet; 

Add a vulgar grande dame and a maid with eyes bright; 
Then do them all brown, in a carriage, at night. 

Serve hot, with a statesman, a lawyer, and proctor, 

And to aid your digestion pray send for Pitt’s doctor. 

The Christian, by Mr. Hall Caine— 

QUAYLE A LA CAINE. 

Take a Storm in a tea-cup and flavour with Manx, 

With some bad upper ten and some clerical cranks ; 

Add the Derby, some Scripture, the first at St. Paul’s, 
And serve it up hot, with some spice from the Halls, 
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Bibliographical. 

The next two volumes of the “ Bibelot ” series started by 
Messrs. Gay & Bird will, I gather, be made up of selec¬ 
tions from the verse of Herrick and the prose of Leigh 
Hunt. What a pity it is that the editors of classics for the 
people do not go farther afield for their material! The 
late Mr. F. T. Palgrave turned out a selection from 
Herrick which holds the field. Leigh Hunt’s prose is 
even more accessible. His Men, Women, and Books, his 
Imagination and Fancy, and his Wit and Humour are still in 
the market in a neat and handy form. Moreover, Mr. 
Arthur Symons edited a selection from Hunt’s essays in 
1887, and Mr. It. Brimley Johnson did the same thing 
the year after. Now, a reprint of The Religion of the 
Heart or of Sir Ralph Esher would be of real interest at 
the present time. How many, think you, have read those 
works ? To how many are even the titles thereof known ? 
By the way, those students who want to make themselves 
acquainted with the products of Leigh Hunt could not do 
better than begin with the book called Leigh Hunt as Poet 
and Essayist, edited by Mr. Charles Kent just ten years 
agone. In this we have a large percentage of Hunt’s 
“ choicest passages.” 

The notices and “ appreciations ” of A. K. H. B. have 
been rather scanty and perfunctory; and for an excellent 
reason—there was practically nothing to say that the genial 
cleric had not already said more than once. There never 
was a more autobiographical person than A. K. H. Boyd. 
He was for ever taking the public into his confidence—not 
only in his avowed Recollections ( Twenty-Jive Years of St. 
Andrews, and so forth), hut, virtually, in all discourses of 
his which were not sermons. Even into his sermons did 
the Ego creep. The Recreations of a Country Parson are 
just forty years old. Since then A. K. H. B. has skilfully 
rung the changes on that theme. Graver Thoughts of a 
Country Parson, Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson —these came in rapid 
succession. Having once got the ear of the reading public, 
A. K. H. B. never lost hold of it. Note the cleverness of 
the titles he gave to his books—so many of them chosen, 
it would almost appear, in order to persuade the public 
that the Country Parson was an English, and not a Scottish, 
clergyman. 

Within the last week or two there has been much 
thumbing, we may be sure, both in England and in 
America, of the extant works of Rudyard Kipling. Many 
biographies have been written for the daily press, and, 
happily, have not been published. Meanwhile, young as 
Mr. Kipling is, one would like his writings to be the 
subject of a bibliography. I remember making his 
acquaintance first of all in an edition (the third, I 
think) of his Departmental Ditties, accessible in England 
in 1888. In the same year came Plain Tales from the 
Hills, and the astonishing succession of booklets in paper 
covers, entitled Soldiers Three, The Phantom Rickshaw, 
Under the Deodars, and so forth. Those, I take it, were 
the first forms in which Mr. Kipling’s short stories origin¬ 
ally figured in these islands—under the auspices of Anglo- 
Indian firms. It was really not till 1890 that Mr. Kipling 
came directly and deliberately before the English public 


with The Light that Failed. Then we had Life's Handicap, 
and Barrack-Room Ballads, and Many Inventions, and so on. 

What a pity it is that the brother of James Smith, of 
Rejected Addresses fame, has always been known as 
‘‘Horace”! As a matter of fact his baptismal name was 
“Horatio,” and I think I am right in saying that he 
always styled himself so. Now it so happens that there is 
a worthy police magistrate, baptised (I take for granted) 
Horace Smith, and, like the elder Horace, a dabbler in 
rhyme and rhythm. This gentleman, our contemporary, has 
published Pilate's Wife's Dream, and other Poems (1860), and 
two volumes of Poems (1889 and 1897), and Interludes (of, 
I believe, prose as well as verse) (1892-4). How hard 
upon him that he should be mistaken at any time for one 
of the authors of Rejected Addresses, the more especially 
as he is is really entitled to sign himself “ Horace ” and 
his predecessor wasn’t. Let us try to think of the joint 
author of Rejected Addresses as Horatio Smith. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society is going to give a repre¬ 
sentation of Mr. Swinburne’s Locrine. Well, that play, 
albeit in five acts, will not greatly tax the Society’s 
resources, for there are in it only seven interlocutors, 
and, the locale being Ancient Britain, the Society should 
not be largely worried about scenery or costumes. 
Nevertheless, how will the play be mounted ? In the 
Elizabethan fashion, I suppose; or else what has the 
Elizabethan Stage Society to do with it ? The dialogue, 
you will remember, is in rhymed couplets—somewhat of a 
novelty, I fancy, for Mr. Poel’s youthful and engaging 
amateurs. 

Commenting upon the fact (or the rumour) that Mr. 
Andrew Lang is writing an “introduction” to The Three 
Musketeers, a brother gossiper remarks that Mr. Lang is 
“ one of the best Dumasians in the land, as the epistle to 
Alexander in his Letters to Dead Authors helps to prove.” 
An even more striking testimony to Mr. Lang’s fondness 
for Dumas is to be found in his book called Essays in 
Little, originally published by Messrs. Henry & Co., and 
now issued, I believe, by Messrs. Longman. Therein may 
be seen quite a long discourse on Dumas, in which I seem 
to detect a certain Thackerayan echo—an echo I fancy I 
detect in a good deal that Mr. Lang has written. 

A good many years ago I read, in Phillips’s Life of 
Curran (I think), the following story: “There is a cele¬ 
brated reply in circulation of Mr. Dunning [afterwards 
Lord Ashburton] to a remark of Lord Mansfield, who 
curtly exclaimed at one of his legal positions: ‘ Oh, if 
that he law, Mr. Dunning, I may bum my law books! ’ 
‘Better read them, my lord,’ was the sarcastic and appro¬ 
priate rejoinder.” I was amused, the other day, to find 
this very rude repartee ascribed, not to Dunning, but to 
the late Lord Herschell. 

We are to have a new English Life of Nicolas Poussin, 
by way of rivalry to Lady Calcott’s. So far, the English 
biographies of Poussin have been few, but his works 
have not been without a certain amount of celebration. 
Thus, he figures in a folio of Original Designs edited by 
J. Chamberlaine in 1812, in another folio of Studies from 
Nicolas Poussin published in 1814, and, again, in a collec¬ 
tion of Engravings Illustrating the Sacred Scriptures issued, 
also in folio, in 1833. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Analyst of the Soul. 

Alladine and Palomidee, Interior , and The Death of Tintagiles. 

By Maurice Maeterlinck. “Modern European Plays” 

Series. (Duckworth & Co. 2s. 6d.) 

It is customary with many prejudiced people who have 
no idea of what they are missing to accuse M. Maeterlinck 
of obscure symbolism, and pass him by, or give him but 
languid attention. Day after day his books are falling 
(you may almost hear them drop) from the hands of 
persons who, striving after the hidden meaning which 
rumour alleges to lurk in every line, give up in despair. 
“He is too hard for me,” says one. “I dislike mysticism,” 
declares another. “ It is all so impossible,” cries a third; 
“I want plays that deal with life.” And all the time the 
meaning is on the surface, and this clear-eyed, penetrative 
Belgian thinker is dealing with the core of life with un¬ 
affected lucidity and unswerving directness. For the 
author of the three plays that lie before us, and the 
others that have preceded them, is among the realists: 
with this difference from writers who usually achieve 
the term, that his realism is the realism of the naked 
soul, theirs more often that of the body. 

The body is not much : ’twere best 

Take up the soul and leave the rest — 

that might be M. Maeterlinck’s motto for his work. He 
takes up the soul and leaves the rest. Or, rather, ho 
does not leave the rest, but treats it as something not 
essentially relevant. The delights and pains of the body 
are here, it is true; but that these wistful and lissome 
damsels and love-lorn men sleep and eat and take exercise 
never occurs to us. While their souls are intensely vital 
and busy, their bodies are very much the bodies of a 
tapestry design. 

When we say that M. Maeterlinck takes up the soul 
and leaves the rest, we mean that he is realist only with 
the soul, and self-indulgent idealist with the rest. It is 
his passion for strange beauty that prompts him to invent 
his wildly romantic scenery, his incredible fortresses, 
with their subterranean outlets on vast and formidable 
oceans, their myriad windows and crumbling towers, 
their resounding passages and far-reaching gardens. It 
is his passion for strange beauty that prompts him to give 
all these low-pulsed, exquisite women musical names and 
intoxicating hair, and to make all these delicately dis¬ 
tinguished men kings or princes or knights of perfect 
carriage. These are the liberties we must allow genius. 
But when M. Maeterlinck comes to the real business of 
the dramatist, to the display of the mind at work, in bliss 
or torture, and all the pains and joys of which man is 
capable, then farewell to liberties and personal gratifica¬ 
tion. M. Maeterlinck straightway becomes stern realist. • 
The machinery may be fantastio, but the human nature 
is exact. The body is a detail beside the soul in its 
nakedness. We hear, as it were, not words, but mur- 
murings of the soul vocal, without the need of physical 
lips. We are beyond, above, the body. 

It matters nothing to M. Maeterlinck where his dramas 
originate : the most ordinary divorce or breach of promise 


case would provide him with material; he would so 
treat it that, while the external features of the thing were 
shorn away, the essence of the tragedy would be there, 
distinct and terrible. We do not say that the words 
employed would be the language of life, but the thoughts, 
emotions, and impulses at the back of them would be the 
thoughts, emotions, and impulses of life. Human nature 
is the same in all time and in all places. M. Maeterlinck 
paints human nature—self-abnegation and charity, love, 
jealousy, and revenge, cruelty and gentle solicitude, 
sorrow and suffering, the wisdom of eld and the impetuous¬ 
ness of youth ; and if it pleases him to play the while with 
external unrealities as setting for his dramas, that pleasure 
must be conceded him. 

But even in these settings he is not always fantastic. 
The central drama in this book—“ Interior ”—is lifelike 
throughout, in conditions as well as in psychology. It 
may, indeed, be particularly recommended to those persons 
whose idea of M. Maeterlinck’s art is most wrongheaded. 
The story is simplicity itself. A young girl has been 
drowned, possibly by her own volition, and an old man 
is deputed to break the news to her family. Ho stands 
irresolute in the darkness of the garden, accompanied by 
a stranger, watching the family through the window. 
The father sits by the fire; the mother fondles a little 
sleeping boy; the two sisters work at their embroidery. 
All are happy and unsuspecting. Meanwhile the old man 
and the stranger talk together, and their words and 
silences tell everything. Here is a passage illustrating at 
once M. Maeterlinck’s sympathetic insight into all gentle 
and sorrowful minds that, through suffering, have gained 
wisdom, and his strange power of suggesting impend¬ 
ing calamity, the sense of disaster. The Old Man is 
speaking: 

“ Yesterday evening she was there sitting in the lamp¬ 
light like her sisters ; and you would not see them now as 
they ought to be seen if this had not happened. ... I 
seem to see her for the first time. . . . Something new 
must come into our ordinary life before we can understand 
it. They are at your side day and night; and you do not 
really see them until the moment when they depart for 
ever. And yet, what a strange little soul she must have 
had—what a poor, artless, unfathomable soul she must 
have had—to have said what she must have said, and done 
what she must have done ! ” 

The Strangbr : “ See, they are smiling in the silence 
of the room ...” 

The Old Man : “ They are not at all anxious—they did 
not expect her this evening.” 

The Stranger: “ They sit motionless and smiling. But 
see, the father puts his finger to his lips ...” 

The Old Man: “He points to the child asleep on its 
mother’s breast . . .” 

The Stranger: “She dare not raise her head as for 
fear of disturbing it . . .” 

The Old Man : “ They are not sewing any more, there 
is a dead silence . . .” 

The Stranger : “ They have let fall a skein of white 
silk . . .” 

The Old Man : “ They are looking at the child.” 

The Stranger: “They do not know that others are 
watching them.” 

The Old Man: “We, too, are watched . . .” 

The Stranger: “They have raised their eyes . . .” 
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The Old Man : And yet they can see nothing.” 

The Stranger: ‘‘They seem to be happy, and yet 
there is something—I cannot tell what . . .” 

The approach of the villagers bearing the body at last makes 
it necessary to break the news. We see, through the 
window, the blow fall on the family, and that is all. The 
arrangement is perfect, the effect indelible. 

The two other plays, “ The Death of Tintagiles ” and 
“ Alladine and Palomides,” are less simple. “ The Death 
of Tintagiles ” is too pitiful: we are not satisfied that the 
end justifies the means. “ Alladine and Palomides ” 
belongs to the same class as “ Pelleas and Melisande.” 
We will not recount the story here; but there is one 
scene which must be mentioned. Palomides is betrothed 
to Astolaine, the king’s daughter, but Alladine so allures 
him that he is forced, even against his will, to be faithless. 
Astolaine forgives him in a beautiful, poignant passage, 
of which this is a portion: 

Palomides: “I know what it is that I lose; I know 
that her soul is the soul of a child, of a poor and helpless 
child, by the side of your soul: and for all that I cannot 
resist. . . 

Astolaine : “ Do not weep. ... I too am well aware 
that we are not always able to do the thing we prefer. . . . 
I was not unprepared for your coming. . . . There must 
indeed be laws mightier than those of the soul, whereof 
we forever are speaking . . . (she suddenly kisses him). 
But I love you the more for it, my poor Palomides. . . .” 

Palomides : “ I love you too. . . . More than her 
whom I love. . . . Are you crying too ? ” 

Astolaine : “ They are little tears, ... let them not 
sadden you. . . . My tears fall because I am a woman; 
but women’s tears, they say, are not painful. . . .” 

M. Maeterlinck has given us many beautiful women, 
and Astolaine is with the first. Only a mind of extra¬ 
ordinary purity and depth could have devised her. Of 
M. Maeterlinck’s dramatic methods there may be many 
opinions, but of his penetrative appreciation of the best 
and loveliest of which mankind is capable, of his com¬ 
prehending pity for the unhappiness of sensitive natures, 
and of his delicate gift for expressing those thoughts 
which most of us can only half articulate—conscious that 
they hover near, but unable quite to grasp them—there 
can be but one. 

It should be added that these three plays appear in the 
series of Modem European Plays edited by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson and Mr. N. Erichsen. The translations, which 
have ease and grace, are by Mr. Alfred Sutro (“ Alladine 
and Palomides” and “The Death of Tintagiles”) and 
Mr. William Archer (“ Interior”). 


Art and Democracy. 

Angels' Wings. By Edward Carpenter. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Among those whose ideal it is to remould the world 
“ nearer to the heart’s desire ” there are, we believe, many 
who look to Mr. Edward Carpenter as a leader and a seer. 
The present volume, which consists of “ Essays on Art and 
its Relation to Life,” is, of course, only indirectly con¬ 
cerned with schemes of social reconstruction ; but we look 


with some interest to see what sort of place it is that Mr. 
Carpenter reserves for art in the renewed, revitalised 
democratico-socialistic community of the future. The book 
is undeniably an attractive one. Mr. Carpenter is not one 
of those Socialists who would break with the past and 
consign it to oblivion. He has genuine reverence for, and 
considerable capacity of appreciating the masterpieces 
which the human spirit has so far succeeded in creating. 
And though his historical surveys and generalisations 
occasionally strike us ms lacking in depth of knowledge, yet 
he is throughout fertile in new and suggestive points of 
critical departure. The key-note of his attitude to the 
questions he denis with is struck in the opening words of 
the first essay. It is a feeling “ that the Democratic idea 
as it grows and spreads will have a profound influence on 
Art and artistic matters ; and that Art, in its relation to 
life generalh’, is in these days passing into new phases of 
development.” To foretell and analyse the lines along 
which this influence and this development is likely to pro¬ 
ceed is the main object which, with some discursiveness 
and many departures into special inquiries, he keeps before 
him throughout. So far as we disentangle his answer, it 
is something as follows. In the perfect life there will not 
be a very large place for Art, for life itself will be beautiful. 
“But before that it is more than possible that there will 
be a great outburst of special art production, inspired 
chiefly by the splendours of the coming sunrise. Of this 
outburst Wagner, Millet, and Whitman are the great fore¬ 
runners. (Sliolley is the lark which almost before dawn 
soared from the darkened earth.”) This art-production, 
transient as it is aj p irently expected to be, will naturally 
look forward rather than back. Its characteristics will be 
those which the new life itself, according to Mr. Carpenter, 
is to bear. That is to say, it will combine individuality of 
expression with a sense of the unity and solidarity of the 
race. Mr. Carpenter does not conceive of triumphant 
democracy as something which will tend to crush out the 
individual. All true art, he tells you, must convey “ a 
contagion of feeling ” from the breast of the author to 
that of his audience, and to effect this the author must 
seek “to arrive at the most direct expression of something 
actually felt by himself as a part of his own, and so part 
of all human experience.” Mr. Carpenter would fetter 
expression with no artificial bonds ; on the other hand, he 
would not deny it the use of conventions, so long as these 
are dominated and do not dominate ; for, in accepting tradi¬ 
tion, the artist is “ in touch with that immense field of the 
Collective Consciousness of the race, which is, in fact, 
Religion, and from which the individual (however great 
his genius) may not stray too far.” For, in a democratic 
state of things, a true individualism is at root a true col¬ 
lectivism. “ The deeper one goes into himself the nearer 
he must come to the Common Life.” And so Art is really 
a force that makes for union. 

She will perceive that her function consists in something 
much more real, more positive: that it consists in actually 
drawing human beings together, revealing to them 
mutually their own feelings, their own inner life and con¬ 
sciousness, and the sentiment of every object, every event, 
as it relates itself (through the individual artist) to the 
great thrilling, palpitating sov l of all mankind. For the 
first time the sense of this great s.'ul is dawning consciously 
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upon us. All life will be worked in—the most lonely, the 
most complex, the most inaccessible subjects, in order 
that they may wake response in the few that can under¬ 
stand them; and again the simplest and most universal, 
and in the simplest forms, in order that their portrayal 
may make the whole world kin. To make mankind 
realise their unity, to make them feel it, that will be the 
inspiration and the province of Art. 

Such is the backbone of Mr. Carpenter’s speculations 
about art in democracy. We leave the criticism of it to 
those who are more convinced than we are that philosophic 
discussion of “ the what and the why ” of art is a very 
profitable thing. We have ourselves been on the whole 
more interested in some of Mr. Carpenter’s subsidiary 
essays, and in particular in that which gives its name to 
the volume, and in which he considers the various devices 
adopted by artists of all ages to give plausibility to their 
conceptions of winged angels and winged beings of the 
human type generally. We must confess that Mr. 
Carpenter’s difficulties have never troubled us, and do not 
really trouble us now that he is suggesting them. Our 
mind is so constituted as placidly to accept the symbolism, 
without inquiring too closely whether the clothes of a 
winged angel would come off, or the muscles and articula¬ 
tions necessary to move the wings would be an anatomical 
contradiction in terms. Mr. Carpenter, however, has 
worried over it, and produces evidence to show that really 
great artists put their winged figures in such a position 
that the absence of muscles and articulations is not notice¬ 
able, or frankly meet the difficulty by strapping the wings 
on, as in the case of the traditional presentments of 
Hermes. This essay is illustrated by a series of interest¬ 
ing photographs, which include Perugino’s St. Michael 
from the National Gallery and a beautiful bronze Hermes 
from Herculaneum. 

As a specimen of Mr. Carpenter’s style at its best the 
following passage may serve. It is a description of the 
Panathenaic frieze on the Parthenon at Athens : 

The workmanship is so naive, so spontaneous, so 
joyous, so unconscious-proud in its sri^ngth and its skill. 
The whole scene moves again before us—the young 
warriors on horseback or on foot, in the beauty and pride 
of manhood ; the horses themselves champing at the bit; 
the chariots so well made, so swift; the elders and coun¬ 
cillors of the city, in sober raiment and bearded wisdom, 
bearing olive branches ; the bevies of maidens with baskets 
of offerings to their prototype, the virgin goddess; the 
cattle decorated for sacrifice, the drovers, the artisans, the 
slaves—all dedicated—the lives of the warriors, the wisdom 
of the old men, the hearts of the women, the work of the 
toilers and the blood of the beautiful animals—to her who 
is the common life of them all, Athene, the soul of Athens. 

Mr. Carpenter is by no means always so good as this. 
Occasionally he is slangy; and his description of a figure 
in a picture of Carlo Dolce’s at Florence as “ a middle- 
aged beau with lardy-dardy whiskers” displeased us 
mightily. But obviously he has real gifts as well as an 
individual point of view. 


A Chicago Philosopher. 

Mr. Dooley: in Deace and in War. (Grant Richards. 2s.) 

We have already said something in the Academy in praise 
of Mr. Dooley, and now that his book in its completeness 
is before us we can only ratify that commendation. Mr. 
Dooley must be added to the acquaintances of all who 
esteem good sense and good humour. 

The scheme of the book is simple. Mr. Martin Dooley 
is a Roscommon Irishman who settled many years ago in 
Chicago, and now keeps a liquor saloon in the Archey- 
road, in the heart of the Irish quarter. Every night 
Hennessy and other of his friends step over for a “ hot 
wan,” and to them Mr. Dooley holds forth. He has his 
opinions on everything that happens, and in spite of some 
ignorance of detail, he has the knack of hitting the centre. 
His greatest gift is the witty Irishman’s capacity to impro¬ 
vise satirical situations and dialogue. Here and in other 
ways he reminds us of Mulvaney. Mulvaney’s brogue is 
more creamy, for American influences have tampered with 
Mr. Dooley’s ; and Mulvaney’s remarks are more humor¬ 
ously kindly, for Mulvaney was a humanist, whereas 
Mr. Dooley, in conversation at any rate, is a cynic and 
a destructive critic ; but the two men stand together. In 
selecting Mr. Dooley for his mouthpiece the author of this 
trenchant book—whom we have already stated to be Mr. 
Finley Peter Dunne—has shown much acumen, for no 
one is in so fine a position to say true things of Anglo- 
Saxons, whether in England or America, as the Irishman 
who dwells in their midst and is yet not of them. Yet Mr. 
Dooley, however shrewd his thrusts may be, always saves 
himself a flash of rectifying humour, so that his weapon 
while it pierces your side tickles you too. 

For English readers the section of this book entitled 
“ In Peace ” will be the more attractive, for many of the 
remarks on the progress of the American-Spanish War 
are esoteric, although well worth attempting none the 
less. In the “ In Peace ” section Mr. Dooley discourses 
of New Year resolutions, of Football, of Golf, of Books, 
of Charity, of the Dreyfus Case, of the Decadence of 
Greece, of the New Woman, and many other matters 
equally interesting to Englishmen as to Americans. Here 
is Mr. Dooley on Books: 

“ ’Tis all wrong,” said Mr. Dooley. “ They’re on’y 
three books in th’ wurruld worth readin’—Shakespeare, 
tli’ Bible, and Mike Aheam's histhry iv Chicago. I have 
Shakespeare on thrust, Father Kelly r-reads th’ Bible f’r 
me, and I didn’t buy Mike Aheam’s histhry because I seen 
more thin he cud put into it. Books is th’ roon iv people, 
specially novels. Whin I was a young man, th’ parish 
priest used to preach again thim; but nobody knowed 
what he meant. At that time Willum Joyce had th’ on’y 
library in th’ Sixth Wa-ard. Th' mayor give him th’ 
bound volumes iv th’ council proceedings, an’ they was 
a very handsome set. Th’ on’y books I seen was th’ kind 
that has th’ life iv th’ pope on th’ outside an’ a set iv 
dominos on th’ inside. They’re good readin’. Nawthin’ 
cud be better f’r a man whin he’s tired out afther a day’s 
wurruk thin to go to his library an’ take down wan iv th’ 
gr-reat wurruks iv lithratchoor an’ play a game iv dominos 
fr th’ dhrinks out iv it. Anny other kind iv r-readin’, 
barrin’ th’ newspapers, which will niver hurt anny 
onedycated man, is desthructive iv morals. 
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“ I had it out with Father Kelly th’ other day in this 
very matther. He was cornin’ up fr’m down town with 
an ar-rmful iv books f’r prizes at th’ school. ‘ Have ye 
th’ Key to Heaven there ? ’ says I. ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ th’ 
childher that’ll get these books don’t need no key. They 
go in under th’ turnstile,’ he says, laughin’. ‘ Have ye 
t.h’ Lives iv th’ Saints, or the Christyan Dooty, or th’ 
Story iv Saint Rose iv Lima ? ’ I says. ‘ I have not,’ says 
he. ‘ I have some good story books. I'd rather th’ kids’d 
r-read Char-les Dickens than anny iv th’ tales iv thim 
holy men that was burned in ile or et up he lines,’ he says. 
‘ It does no good in these degin’rate days to prove that 
th’ best that can come to a man f’r behavin’ himsilf is to 
be cooked in a pot or di-gisted be a line,’ he says. ‘ Ye’re 
wrong,’ says I. ‘ Beggin’ ye’er riv’rince's pardon, ye’re 
wrong,’ I says. ‘ What ar-re ye goin’ to do with thim 
young wans ? Ye’re goin’ to make tbim near-sighted an’ 
round-shouldered,’ I says. ‘ Ye’re goin’ to have thim 
believe that, if they behave thimsilves an’ lead a virchous 
life, they’ll marry rich an’ go to Congress. They’ll wake 
up some day, an’ find out that gettin’ money an behavin’ 
ye’ersilf don’t always go together,’ I says. ‘ Some iv th’ 
wickedest men in th’ wur-ruld have marrid rich,’ I says. 
‘ Ye’re goin’ to teach thim that a man doesn’t have to use 
an ax to get along in th’ wur-ruld. Ye’re goin’ to teach 
thim that a la-ad with a curlin’ black mustache an’ 
smokin’ a cigareet is always a villyan, whin he’s more 
often a barber with a lar-rge family. Life, says ye! 
There’s no life in a book. If ye want to show thim what 
life is, tell thim to look around thim. There’s more life 
on a Saturdah night in th’ Ar-rchy-road thin in all th’ 
books fr’m Shakespeare to th’ rayport iv th’ drainage 
thrustees.' ” 

We wish we had room to quote more of Mr. Dooley’s 
opinions. Mr. Dunne, it may be remarked, is still con¬ 
tinuing the series in his paper, so that a new volume may, 
probably, be expected before long. Mr. Dooley, for 
shrewd common sense, is worthy to take his place as a 
national satirist beside Hosea Biglow. 


Gabriel Harvey Redivivus. 

On the Use of Classical Metres in English. By William 
Johnson Stone. (Frowde. Is.) 

The history of the attempts to naturalise classical metres 
on a Saxon soil has been a somewhat irritating one. The 
pundits of Gabriel Harvey’s Areopagus, who tried the thing, 
or thought they tried the thing, broke down. This was 
partly because the real poets amongst them—Spenser and 
Sidney to wit—found it on the whole more interesting to 
write poetry than to make metrical experiments, and 
partly because of their failure to distinguish lucidly and 
accurately between the essential natures of accentual and 
quantitative verse. To some extent the same failure has 
persisted. The present century has seen many hexameters, 
of which probably the best are to be found here and 
there in Clough’s Bothie of Tober na Yuolich,” and a 
few elegiacs. But these have been almost uniformly accen¬ 
tual, and not quantitative. They have assumed, as a basis, 
that a classical dactyl, or succession of a long and two short 
syllables, can be represented in accentual verse by a 


succession of one accented and two unaccented syllables, 
and similarly that a classical spondee, or succession of two 
long syllables, can be represented by a succession of two 
accented syllables. Owing, however, to the comparative 
rarity with which accented syllables immediately succeed 
each other in English, the accentual spondee has fre¬ 
quently been replaced in practice by an accentual 
trochee, or succession of one accented and one unaccented 
syllable. On this basis it is, of course, perfectly easy to 
write, and even to read with pleasure, hexameters. But 
this is not in the least what Mr. Stone means when he 
asks us to write classical metres as the classical writers 
wrote them. He proposes that hexameters should be 
strictly quantitative, that the rhythm should depend on 
quantity, and not on accent at all, and that accent should 
be reduced to the subordinate place which quantity itself 
now holds in our own accentual verse. Examine an 
English line, and you find that, although the syllables 
long in quantity are frequently, perhaps generally, also 
the accented ones, yet this is by no means invariably the 
case. Sometimes an unaccented syllable is long, and then 
a warring of accent against quantity is set up. A pre¬ 
cisely similar warring takes place in classical metres, only 
here the positions are reversed. The accent frequently 
falls on the long syllables which govern the rhythm; 
exceptionally it does not.. 

Before we give some examples of Mr. Stone’s exotic 
metres, let us say that his essay is quite one of the most 
lucid and scholarly treatments of its subject with which 
we are acquainted. He poses the whole problem of the 
nature and relation of quantity and accent admirably. 
Especially we wish to endorse the weight he lays on the 
often disregarded fact that English syllables, like classical 
syllables, have definite quantities of their own, and are 
therefore capable of being classified for metrical purposes, 
if desirable, as longs and shorts. With regard to another 
of his theories, that metrical accent is not voice stress or 
emphasis, but a raising of musical pitch, we are more 
doubtful. The view should be supported by considera¬ 
tions drawn from the nature of musical accent and the way 
in which verse is set to music by composers. Sidney 
Lanier, if we remember right, went over this ground in a 
forgotten volume. 

Mr. Stone claims that his only real predecessor in writing 
strictly quantitative hexameters in English has been the 
learned and ingenious Mr. James Spedding. Here are 
Mr. Spedding’s lines: 

Verses so modulate, so timed, so varied in accent, 

Rich with unexpected changes, smooth, stately, sonorous, 
Rolling ever forward, tide-like, with thunder in endless 
Procession, complex melodies—pause, quantity, accent. 
After Yirgilian precedent and practice, in order 
Distributed—could these gratify th’ Etonian ear-drum ? 


Virgil my model is : accent, emsura, division 

His practice regulates; his rules my quantity obeyeth. 

The reader must scan for himself, remembering that a 
syllable may be long through the position of the vowel 
before more than one consonant, as well as through its 
nature, and that he must leave the accent in its proper 
place, and not forcibly transfer it to the long syllable. It 
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must be “ after Virgi'lian,” not “after Yfrgiliun.” The 
second example is Mr. Stone’s own, and is elegiac: 

Came hither, Heraclitus, a word of thy death, awaking 

Me to sorrow, and I thought upon how together 

We would see the gun out sweet-counselling: all that is of 
thee. 

Dear Halicarnassian, long, long ago is ashes; 

But thy nightingales will abide with us ; on them of all 
things 

Else the coming ravisher will not ever set his hand. 

Obviously it would not be fair to judge the new prosody 
by the actual achievement of these specimens. The 
pioneers are feeling their way painfully in a strange land. 
To a classically-tTained ear there is probably a real pleasure 
in tho marked clashing of accent and quantity, whether in 
Greek, Latin, or English. But few ears are classically 
trained, and, interesting as Mr. Stone’s experiments are, 
we do not at heart believe that quantitative scansion will 
take root in English verse. Just as nations have the 
government they deserve, so—and even more so—they 
have the prosody which really fits their tongues and 
throats and gratifies their ears. And for the Teutonic 
folk, since the days when the Emperor Julian heard the 
songs of the Germans, like the dissonant cries of birds, by 
the waters of the Rhine, that prosody has been accentual, 
and not quantitative. 


The Referendum. 

The Referendum in Switzerland. By Simon Deploige. 

Translated by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A.; and Edited by 

Lilian Tomn. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Among the less reflective democrats of to-day no shib¬ 
boleth is so blessed as the word referendum. The impa¬ 
tience of second chambers, and, indeed, of more repre¬ 
sentative bodies, tends to quicken the desire of the people 
for a more direct voice in legislation and administration. 
This growing democratic spirit has manifested itself in 
demands for the referendum, by which constitutions, laws, 
or resolutions are referred from chambers of representa¬ 
tives to the popular vote. There are many who cherish 
the amiable delusion that men are naturally good, and 
that the millennial day will dawn when the sovereignty 
of the people is realised in direct legislation. Yet Rousseau, 
the great sophist of democracy, long ago confessed that, 
though men always desire their own good, they are often 
deceived and do not discern it. 

For five centuries the people have voted on ordinary 
laws in certain Swiss cantons, and in States of the 
American Union it has been the practice to refer consti¬ 
tutional changes to the people for ratification. The 
referendum has been advocated in various forms in the 
French, Italian, and Belgian Chambers, and it has 
appeared in the programmes of German Socialist Con¬ 
gresses. In England, rudimentary examples of it have 
been found in the Trade Union world, as well as in the 
metropolitan Public Library pollings. The plebiscites 
on liquor prohibition in Canada, and on the establishment 
of a Federal Constitution in Australia (not Australasia, as 
the editor terms it), are recent instances of the direct 


popular vote. Just lately the readers of an English 
Socialist newspaper have declared that the referendum 
and the popular initiative should hold the first place in 
a scheme of political reform. 

It may, then, be fairly urged that the present volume 
possesses actuality, and appears at an opportune time. 
It brings out clearly the special political features of 
Switzerland, and shows that the Swiss referendum is 
an organic growth—the product of special historical con¬ 
ditions—and an integral part of a peculiar constitution. 
Switzerland differs in a great variety of ways from States 
like England or France, and only political empiricists can 
feel confident that the institution would prosper on an 
alien soil. The referendum is by no means a simple 
contrivance, and the number of possible permutations of 
which it is susceptible is extraordinary. The unique 
political character of Switzerland, the forms of the 
referendum adopted in that country, the difficulties at¬ 
tendant upon their working, and the results obtained, 
are all clearly exhibited by M. Deploige, supplemented by 
Mies Tomn. The ordinary royageur en Suisse can have but 
a vague idea of the complex political machinery prevailing 
throughout the cantons; and knows not that, amid all 
the mazes of the strangely heterogeneous constitutions, 
the direct vote of the people controls affairs alike in the 
Federal Assembly and in the humblest local body. 

The section on the Popular Initiative introduces to the 
English reader a subject much less familiar than the 
referendum itself. The initiative is the right of a number 
of electors to propose a new law, or to demand the repeal 
or modification of an existing one. The referendum is 
hedged in with restrictions, and often has a negative 
result; but the initiative is a more direct and positive 
appeal to the people. It can be demanded at any time, 
and practically there are no limits to the subjects it may 
deal with. The results obtained from the application of 
the referendum and the initiative testify to the frequent 
apathy of the voters, or to their liability to be governed by 
a narrow utilitarianism. Passion, personal interest, party 
spirit, religious bias, and many other factors influence their 
decisions. The general results are conservative. 


Saws. 


For Literary Aspirants. 

TnE unmarketable is not necessarily tremendous. 

You may take it for granted that you have quite as 
much genius as half the people now writing. 
Self-depreciation is an exercise for the closet. 

Posterity does not buy books. 

When reviewers con pire against you consult a phy 
sician. 

A line a day doesn’t pay. 

There are better things in the world than caviare. 

The Authors’ Society cannot write your books for you. 

If you cannot fly, climb. 

A smooth brow needs no bays. 

The most trustworthy literary agent is Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General. 

Modesty is the best policy. 
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Notes on New Books. 

Khartoum Campaign, 1898. By Bennet Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh adds one more vivid narrative of Lord Kitch¬ 
ener’s campaign to the three or four we have already read. 
Two features one may note. Mr. Burleigh warmly emphasises 
the services rendered by Colonel Macdonald, whose rewards he 
considers inadequate. On this point it is not for us to offer an 
opinion. Colonel Macdonald’s heroism and soldierly skill are 
beyond question, perhaps beyond praise. We merely remark, as 
a matter of criticism, that there is a certain bathos in Mr. 
Burleigh’s reliance on the Dingwall North Star for a record 
and eulogy of Colonel Macdonald’s career. Surely this is to 
belittle the very man whom Mr. Burleigh desires to honour. 
The other feature is a “ Postcript,” in which Mr. Burleigh replies 
to Mr. E. N. Bennett’s notorious article in the Contemporary , 
entitled “ After Omdurman.” This is sad reading for plain 
men. It seams that in the multiplying of war correspondents 
there is darkening of counsel. Mr. Bennett— as everyone 
knows — declares that the wounded were shamefully killed 
after the battle of Omdurman. Mr. Burleigh, whose denial we 
wish to believe, says this charge is “ abominable.” and that 
Mr. Bennett has “ scarcely a nodding acquaintanceship with 
truth.” Doubts of the kind raised by these opposing authori¬ 
ties can be finally and logically laid to rest only by an 
exhaustive and impartial inquiry. Failing that, one’s beliefs 
go with one’s wishes and prior convictions. Therefore Mr. 
Burleigh wins so far as the conditions allow. But the real 
quarrel is between Mr. Bennett and the Army; Mr. Burleigh’s 
scoldings are too personal. (Chapman & Ball. 12s.) 

Philadelphia. By Agnes Repplier. 

“ A quiet town,” exclaims the author as she surveys the 
Philadelphia of to-day. “ Something that was given to the 
infant city as she lay cradled between her two rivers remains 
with her still, some leaven of modesty, some legacy of sober¬ 
ness and restraint.” These words are nearly the last in Miss 
Repplier’s book. You may turn back and dip and verify. 
In its first days Philadelphia was absurdly happy: all 
religions were tolerated, and all journeymen tailors had twelve 
shillings a week and their board. To be sure, these heavenly 
conditions were oft menaced. Party feuds, hooped pettiooats, 
and Indians had to be suppressed. Then came Franklin, half 
sage, half huckster, a bore for ever and ever, with his patent 
stoves and his lightning-rods and his punch-bowl and his 
militia and his “ Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania ” and his stories of Paris. “ Too much 
Franklin ” is the reader’s cry long before page 329, where he 
is told that “ in 1824 was founded the Franklin Institute,” as 
though Philadelphia were not one entire and perfect Franklin 
Institute already. The War of Independence and the period 
of Philadelphia’s regency, when Washington gave his severe 
receptions, and set his watch daily “by Clark’s standard at 
Front in High-streets, gravely saluting the porters who 
uncovered as he passed,” are described as brightly as possible, 
as might be expected from one of the best women prose writers 
now living. It is balm in Gilead to learn that the city which 
proclaimed Independence still disburses rent to the English 
descendants of William Penn. A very pleasant, womanly, and 
vivacious book. It should be read with Mrs. Earle’s Home Life 
in Colonial Days. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Roses and Rue. By Alice Furlong. 

A slender book of Irish poems and poems of nature, by one 
who loves her land. Irish poems that are inspired by passion¬ 
ate patriotism cannot but have the true note, however crude 
they may be. Miss Furlong’s, however, are not crude; and her 


lyrics of the open air have a freshness that is always pleasant. 
We quote, for its timeliness, the first stanza of a pretty song on 
the seasons, “ The Year’s Children ” : 

Spring. 

She is mild, she is mild! 

Creeping up the chilly lanes 
In the silver of the rains. 

All her hair is April-wild. 

But a hint of golden May 
Hides in tresses blown astray. 

For the love of this young child 

Blooms the daffodil 

And the primrose on the hill. 

A book which bears the impress of a delicate and kindly per 
sonality. (Mathews. 2s. 6d- net.) 

The City of Dreadful Night, &c. By James Thomson. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell, who was one of Thomson’s close friends 
and is the editor and publisher of this little volume, states that 
he has made the selection in response to an appeal for a cheap 
edition of Thomson’s works. In his interesting preface Mr. 
Dobell explains his principle of selection, and tells again some¬ 
thing of the poet. “ Even those,” he says, “ who were quite 
incapable of estimating his intellectual qualities were charmed 
by his genial manner, his pleasant talk, and good fellowship.” 
Such poems as “ Sunday up the River ” and “ Sunday at 
Hampstead ” illustrate this side of Thomson’s nature; but 
readers of the title-poem will need to be reminded that it 
existed. Among the poems added to those printed in the first 
edition of “The City of Dreadful Night” are “Weddahand 
Om-el-Bonain,” “A Voice from the Nile,” and that perfect 
piece of lyrical criticism, “William Blake.” The volume is 
small and comely, and while Thomson’s admirers will be glad 
to have it, it should attract to him new readers. (Bertram 
Dobell. 3s. 6d.) 

Adam Smith. By Hector C. Macpherson. 

It is always probable that a life of a political economist 
written by a political economist will discuss political economy. 
But it is a little appalling to find Mr. Macpherson saying in 
his brief preface: “ The reader will notice how profoundly I 
have been influenced by two thinkers—Spencer and Bastiat.’ ’ 
Cheerfully we skip every page and line in which we might 
acquire proof of this fact, our tastes inclining us to an 
acquaintance with Adam Smith the man, not the influence of 
other men on his biographer. Of Adam Smith the man there 
are some interesting stories in this little volume, the latest 
addition to the “ Famous Scots ” series. With all his grasp of 
mind, Smith was one of the most unpractical and absent- 
minded of men. We are told that his “tendency to reverie” 
interfered with the discharge of his duties as Commissioner of 
Customs for Scotland. Once, when invited to Dalkeith Palace 
to meet a distinguished statesmen, he began to gabble in 
disparagement of his fellow guest. When reminded of the 
situation, he blushed, but could only mutter in his oonfusion: 
“ Deil care, deil care; it’s all true.” One morning he stepped 
out into his garden at Kirkcaldy, clad only in dressing-gown, 
and, forgetting this fact, walked to Dunfermline, where he 
arrived just as people were going to church. Adam Smith was 
wedded to self-communing ; yet in later life he enjoyed the 
society of that Edinburgh to which, Gibbon said, “taste and 
philosophy seemed to have retired from the smoke and hurry 
of the immense capital of London.” He had £600 a year 
salary from the Customs and a pension of £300 from the 
Duke of Buccleugh. We like a story of his last visit to 
London. Pitt was anxious to meet the author of The Wealth of 
Nations. A dinner was arranged at Dundas’s house, Addington, 
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Wilberforce, and Granville being present. Smith came late, 
and the whole company rose to receive him. “ Be seated, 
gentlemen,” said Smith. “No,” replied Pitt, “we will stand 
till you are first seated, for we are all your scholars.” 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. Is. 6d.) 

The Study of Holy Scripture. By Ciiarles A. Briggs. 

Dr. Briggs, who is a Professor of Biblical Theology in a New 
York seminary, lectures from the altitude of one who has 
suffered for the faith which he professes. From his Introduc¬ 
tion we learn that he has gone through a season of persecution 
at the hands of his own familiar friends. He would seem to 
have lived down the intemperate orthodoxy of these well- 
meaniog persons, and here he takes appropriate vengeance in 
a vast book of some 700 pages. What he has to say of the 
general results of modern criticism—and it is not so very 
terrible—he tells in such a manner as should interest an earnest 
audience of aspirants to the ministry and stir up in them a 
spirit of liberal inquiry. Among the American divines who 
most readily opened their eyes to the new light he quotes the 
memorable name of Mr. Preserved Smith; and for valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this much elaborated version of 
a book which first saw the light some years ago, he renders 
respectful thanks to his daughter, the Rev. (?) Emilie G. 
Briggs, B.D. (T. & T. Clark. 12s. net.) 

The Triumph of the Philistines. By H. A. Jones. 

Mr. Jones prefaces to this edition of his comedy another of 
his lively polemical prefaces. This time it is not Mr. William 
Archer that serves as butt, but once again the buffeted, yet 
indifferent, British Public. Mr. Jones explains the origin and 
motive of his play. The origin was his amusement at the 
spectacle of congregations all over the country joining every 
Sunday in singing the Psalms of so deplorably undesirable a 
monarch as David and perceiving no incongruity the while. The 
motive was the emphatic illustration of the wisdom of the text 
in Ecclesiastes : “Be not righteous over much; why shouldest 
thou destroy thyself?” But unfortunately, as Mr. Jones 
admits, he was so much taken with his moral that he forgot 
to make a good play; hence “The Triumph of the Philis¬ 
tines,” produced in May, 1895, was a loss to Mr. George 
Alexander. It is, however, fairly amusing reading. (Macmillan. 
2s. 6d.) 

A Diary of St. Helena. Edited by Arthur Wilson. 

The writer of this diary was Clementina Elphinston, the wife 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who commanded the Cape Station 
while Napoleon was at St. Helena. Many of Napoleon’s con¬ 
versations which it records have been reported, and those 
which have not yield nothing particularly fresh. But Mr. 
Wilson was justified in making this modest book out of Lady 
Malcolm’s papers. The sketch of the Emperor they afford is 
lifelike and interesting. On p. 21 we find Napoleon dis¬ 
cussing Ossian’s poems with Lady Malcolm. “ He said he 
admired them very much, particularly Durthula, and inquired 
if the controversy about their authenticity was decided; and 
whether Macpherson had really written them. He laughed 
on her replying with quickness that Macpherson was not 
capable of writing them. . . . She asked him if he had read 
the poems in a French translation ? He said there were two. 
He had them both, but they were not good. The Italian was 
excellent, beautiful. She said that they had been more 
admired on the Continent than in England. He exclaimed 
with energy: ‘ It was I,—I made them the fashion. I have 
been even accused of having my head filled' with Ossian’s 
clouds.’ u (Innes & Co. 5s.) 


Fiction. 

Two Mat o' Mendip. By Walter Raymond. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

In its way this tragic idyll is a perfect piece of work. It 
follows the course of a little lie to a great disaster without 
confusion or excess of detail, and softens an effect which 
might easily have been over-harsh and grim by charming 
sketches of landscape and touches of comedy. The scene 
is Somerset; the time, 1813. A man could be hanged for 
sheepstealing then, and it is small wonder that here and 
there the would-be victim of a robber, by invoking the 
law that punished after so terrible a fashion, brought down 
dire vengeance on his own head. Mr. Raymond’s readers 
are not utterly alienated from the “ groover " who slays 
Joseph Pierce, or the farmer who suppresses evidence of 
the deed; for the one is avenging his father and the other 
is afraid of the criminal’s friends. But fear sits ill on so 
stalwart a figure as the John Winterhead of this story, and 
a conscious breach of faith to the dead man who had eaten 
his salt proves a far-reaching influence for evil on his life. 
Better certainly that his hayricks should have blazed than 
that “Little Patty” Winterhead should have fallen in 
love with a murderer. We will not lift the veil further, 
but enough has been disclosed to show how sternly logical 
is the retribution imagined by Mr. Raymond. All the 
characters speak the pleasant rustic dialect which the 
author of Gentleman Upcott knows so well. We find one 
of them, Emily Jane, giving the heroine a “ piece of white 
crochet work ” on her birthday. The design thereon was 
easily recognised. “ ‘ Why, ’tis the little Zammle, to be 
sure,’ smiled Cousin Selina. ... ‘ La! an’ so ’tis,’ they 
all agreed at once. ‘ An’ look at his little eye ; so natural 
like,’ said Aunt Maria with tender feeling; for Cousin 
Selina’s Emily Jane, artist as she was, had worked a round 
hole where the eye ought to be, and the expression of 
spirituality thus given to the countenance was truly 
wonderful.” 


A Girl of the Klondike. By Victoria Cross. 

(Walter Scott. 3s. 6d.) 

“Victoria Cross” is a young novelist who now for some 
years has been showing promise without arriving at any 
actual performance. Her first work, a fragment of some 
• length, which appeared in The Yellow Booh, narrowly 
escaped being notable. No one could fail to see that 
here was an author gifted with strong imagination—an 
imagination, however, which its owner could not hold 
in check. And to this day “ Victoria Cross ” has not 
mastered her imagination. With her, to compose a novel 
is to be dragged breathless at the heels of a power which 
has never come under discipline. She cannot write; she 
cannot shape; she cannot exercise control. She is the 
mere imperfect instrument of a force. 

In the present book we have a rushing, burning narra¬ 
tive of a goldfields tragedy, culminating in revolvers and 
death. The heroine is impossible, the two lovers are im¬ 
possible, and the Klondike is impossible—being, in all 
probability, a Klondike of “ Victoria Cross’s ” too exu¬ 
berant dreams. 
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Notes on Novels. 

' L These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

Louf-Garou! By Eden Phillpotts. 

Tan stories of West Indian life, by the author of Children of 
the Mist. In the first a theft is attempted by a “ misshapen 
living thing—half-man, half-ape. The moonlight showed its 
hairy body, outlined its shaggy ears, and played like white fire 
in its round eyes.” Noel Warne promptly shot it, and it 
turned out to be Roger Warne in masquerade. But the thrill 
comes first. An awesome picture of the sceue serves as frontis¬ 
piece. Among the other stories is one called “ Obi Man.” The 
tone of the book is gruesome. (Sands. 6s.) 

The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. 

A little while ago Mr. Benson gave us The Vintage, a 
romance of the Greek War of Independence at the beginning 
of the century. He now adds a companion story, wherein 
some of the characters of The Vintage reappear. The Capsina 
did not want for vigour: “He [Mitsos] saw the Turk’s lips 
curl in a sort of snarl, and he put his hand to his belt a 
moment too late, for the next the Capsina’s knife had flickered 
down from arm’s length to his throat, and the butt of her 
pistol caught him on the temple. He fell sprawling at her 
feet, and she had to put one foot on his chest as purchase to 
puil the knife out again.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

Life at Twenty. By Charles Russell Morse. 

A very long novel, ranging over various ranks of society, 
and full of matter. The hero is a gardener and botanist, and he 
talks like this : “ Picture your typical bachelor-gruff Benedict 
before he realises the awful depths in the pitfall; imagine him 
affianced, fighting established fact with established habit; and 
then, association of ideas victorious over ideas of association, 
see him dividing his rooted morbidity to cover two hearts, 
generous to a fault in refusing his wife’s optimism- -if she has 
any.” A careful work. (Heinemann. 6j.) 

Athelsiane Ford. By Allen Upward. 

An eighteenth-century romance, privateering, fighting, and 
love being the ingredients. The story moves to India, where 
Clive is introduced, and the battle of Plassy described. 
(Pearson, (is.) 

The Hermits of Gray's Inn. By G. B. Buroin. 

The Hermits are six men who band themselves together in a 
vow of celibacy. One is called Fireworks, another The Scribe, 
another is Albert Quigge, and all have been jilted. One, how¬ 
ever, Panton Dare, broke his vow and married. The story 
skips humorously on, helped out by the quaint remarks of 
Mrs. Pag, a talkative Cockney. “ The only way to lure a real 
gentleman out of bed,” she says, “ is to come and strip the clothes' 
off, and nobody but his own mother can do that, even though 
he’s as blind as Julius Ciesar when he landed at the seaside.” 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

Miss Nanse. By Sarah Tyxler. 

Another story by this popular and very productive novelist. 
Miss Nansa was Miss Nanse Fotheringham, a dressmaker at 
Pitaird, the little Scotch town where the scene is laid, and there 
is a certain Cranfordy character of description of her, her 
sister, and some of the other personages of the story and place. 
Subsequently comes a romantic element, with mystery and 
wickedness, skilfully managed by the practised pen. (Long. 
3s. 6d.) 

Oswald Steele. By Eibbon Berkley. 

“ The soft light of a lovely autumn afternoon stole through 
the window of the sacristry of St. Mary’s Church; -it fell on 


the figures of a young girl and a priest—fair sinner and stem 
saint. The former was seeking absolution at the hands of the 
latter, according to the new ritual of our Established Church ” 
—such is the beginning. Tangled lives and religious question¬ 
ings follow. (Long. 6s.) 

Cousin Ivo. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 

A pleasant, smartly written novel about a will. The hero 
goes to Germany on a mission to discover the heirs, and finds 
adventures, wife, and fortune. There are brightness and move¬ 
ment in every page. (Black. 6s.) 

The Mormon Prophet. By Lily Douoall. 

The hero is Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, and 
the author’s aim has been to present him as he is revealed in his 
own writings, in the writings of his contemporaries, and in the 
memories of the few who can recall him. The novel is also 
a contribution to psychical research. (Black. 6s.) 

The President of Boravia. By George Lambert. 

A tale of South African politics and a discovery of Jesuit 
treasure, with the proper element of love-making. Exciting 
reading. (Chatto. 6s.) 

Knaves of Diamonds. By George Griffith. 

This story deals with Illicit Diamond Buying in South 
Africa. According to the Diamond Laws stolen gems must be 
found on the person or in the possession of the suspect before 
a conviction can be obtained. “It is just here,” says the 
author in his preface, “ that the most exciting and fascinating 
part of the art and industry of I. D. B. . . . comes in. There 
are, indeed, not a few who have found fortunes in South 
Africa . . . who can look back to anxious moments, big with 
fate, which made all the difference to them between the broad¬ 
cloth of the millionaire magnate and the arrow-marked canvas 
of the convict I. D. B.” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

A Weaver of Runes. By W. Dutton Burrard. 

A rather jerky story of Anglo-Indian life by a novelist with 
high spirits. Although in one conversation we are treated to 
an explanation of “ The Lady of Shalott,” the book is bright 
and readable. (Long. 6s.) 

The Treasury-Officer’s Wooing. By Cecil Lowis. 

The Treasury-officer is Rupert Waring, and he is stationed at 
Tatkin in Upper Burmah, where Ethel Smart has come to stay 
with her brother, the Deputy-Commissioner. The life of the 
station is admirably drawn by Mr. Lowis, and the love-story 
holds, without exciting, the reader. A most readable novel. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Until the Dawn. By S. E. Walford. 

A military novel turning on the murder of the hero’s mother 
by an unknown hand, and the hero’s life-long resolve to know 
the truth. The characters are varied and interesting, and 
include a colonel’s wife who “ plays with fire,” aided uncon¬ 
sciously by a fatuous husband who says: “I never claimed to 
be a genius, but there is one subject I thoroughly under¬ 
stand, and that is woman. Give them their little luxuries and 
amusements, and most of them will run straight. Comfort 
has far more to do with the matter than principle. I have 
always been a sceptic as to the restraining power of moral 
teaching.” (Chapman & Hall. 3s. fid.) 

Depopulation. By Henry Wright. 

In this “Romanceof the Unlikely” the author attacks the 
“ corner ” system, which he represents as the curse of America. 
The picture of Gabrielle Metzler’s wealth and his gigantic 
operations is interesting. The story ends with a revolution, 
in which the millionaire system perishes and the more equal 
distribution of wealth is secured. (George Allen.) 

e 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


NEW WORK BY 8. R. CROOKETT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ♦'s. 

A WOMAN of FORTUNE. By S. R. 

CROCKETT. With Illustrations by Frank Richards. [Shortly. 

NEW WORK BY O. W. CABLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

STRONG HEARTS. By G. W. Carle, 

Author of “ Tho Grandissimes,” &c. [Shortly, 

DR DALE’S ESSAYS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By the late 

R. W. DALE, of Birmingham. Edited by his Son, A. W. W DALE, 
M.A. [Nearly ready. 

TBE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM and 

SOCIAL REFORM. By JOSEPH ROWNTREK, Author of “ Tern- 
perance Legislati'n,” &c., and ARTHUR SHERWELL, Author of “Life 
in West London,” Ac. [Nearly ready. 

A NEW VOLUME “LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIE3. 

Cloth elegant, la. 0d. 

CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By the Rev. 

PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH, D.D., of Cambridge. [AVari* ready. 

■ NEW WORK BY DR. GRATTAN GUINNE3S. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a 6il. 

KEY to the APOCALYPSE. By II. Grattan 

GUINNES8, D.D., Author of “The Approaching End of the Age,” 
“ Light for Last Days,” &c. 

NEW WORK BY MRS. W. M. RAMSAY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE of ELISAVET. By Mrs. 

W. M. RAMSAY, Author of “ Everyday Life in Turkey." 

[Nearly ready. 

THE CHURCH CRISIS. 

THIRD IDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7e. 6d. 

CATHOLICISM—ROMAN and ANGLICAN 

By Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Author of “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” 
Ac. 

NEW WORK BY REV. T. G. SELBY. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

THE UNHEEDING GOD. and other Sermons. 

By THOS. G. SELBY, Author of “ The Imperfect Angel,” Ac. 

PROFESSOR JAMES ORR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

NEGLECTED FACTORS in the STUDY 

of the EARLY PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. Bv Rev. JAMES ORR, 
D.D., Professor of Church HiBtoryin tho United Presbyterian Theological 
College, Edinburgh. 

DR. J, R. MILLER’S NEW WORK FOR CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOURERS. 

Cro wn 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LOOKING FORWARD; or Young People’s 

Problems. By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. With Decorated Borders. 

[Nearly ready. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 

THE MASTER’S “BLESSEDS”: A Devo- 

tional Study of the Beatitudes. Beautifully printed, with Decorated 
Borders. [ Just published. 

NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. 

BARRIE. Illustrated. 8vo, 6d. [Nearly ready. 

BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. By 

IAN MACLAREN. Illustrated. 8vo, 6d. [Nearly ready. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E C 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


LOUIS XIV. AND HIS TIMES. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUO DE SAINT-SIMON ON 

THE TIMES OP LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. With 42 Illustra¬ 
tions and Portraits in Photogravure. 4 vols., k'i 13s. 6d. net. 

*o* A special prospectus of this work an application. 

BRITISH RULE IN UGANDA. 

UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: a Description of 

Native Races, Sporting Adventures, and other Experiences in Uganda. 
By W. J. ANSORGK, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late Senior 
Professor at the Royal College of Mauritius, Chief Medical Officer to Her 
, Majesty's Government in Uganda. With numerous Illustrations from 

Photographs by the Author, and Coloured Plates. I vol., 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Daily Xt-.w*.—" The publication of Dr. Ausorge’s book is well t imed. The author 
gives the kind of information the general reader wants, information of a permanent value." 

THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 

Camarera-Mavor•. By CONSTANCE HILL. 1 vol., 8vo, with many 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

The A rad-my.—** A well-informed, well-written, and very readable study of thin remark¬ 
able politician in petticoats, who played a great part in days when women, not yet emanci¬ 
pated, could do great thinvs.” 

MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Orange d’Arquien, 

Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobicski, 1641-171«. By K. WALI8- 
ZEWSKl. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. With Portrait. 1vol., 
demy 8vo, 12*. net. 

The Time*.—'* Those who like to explore the by-paths of history, and who oare for the 
■tory of au adventurous life, will find enough to satisfy them iu this volume." 

MEMOIRS of SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 1812-1813 

The Diary of a Sergeant in Napoleon’s Old Guard during the Russian 
Campaign. 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. [Thursday. 

“ 1812.” NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA By Vassili 

VERE3TCHAG1N. With 60 Illustrations from Sketches and Paintings 
by the Author, and an Introduction by RICHARD WHITE1NG. 1 voL,0s. 

THE CUBAN AND PORTO RIGAN CAMPAIGNS- 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Profusely Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 

The SdiiJjuruh Review :—'" Mr. Davis has not only a charming and forceful style, hut lie 
! reproduces the salient features of an event with such dramatic vividness that he almost 
succeeds in making his readers spectators." 

A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL-AOKSA). 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo, 9s. 
The .IfAearsum.—" He is endowed with faculties sufficiently rare in travellers and 
l explorers, lie has vision, and lie can convey most vividly and delightfully the impressions 
of .in interesting personality. Altogether the book must be pronounced both admirable and 
delightful." 

A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By 

WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, C.M.G., D.Litt., late Japanese Secretary 
to Her Majesty's Legation, Tokio. 1 vol., 6s. 

, [Lijbhatubks of th* Woeld, Vol. VI. 

I Sir Edwin Arsoi.h in Lii-’raturt.—*' A volume of unique erudition, wide research, clear 

discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. Aston has wrought a memorable service not only 
to those interested in Japan ami Japanese studies, but to the world of letters at large. ’ 

FICTION. 

THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowles. 1 vol., 6s. 

The Daily Telegratth.—" So brightly written that, from opening to close, its literary 
attractiveness is never interrupted by a moiueut's duluess." 

A MARRIAGE IN CHINA. By Mrs. Archibald 

LITTLE. lvol., 3s. Od. 

RED ROOK. By T. Nelson Page. Illustrated. 

Second Impression. 1 vol., 6s. 

The Mor.vng Post.— "A story seething with incident and adventure. It reads like a 
chapter torn from the actual history of the times." 

THE OPEN QUESTION. By Elizabeth Robins 

(0. E. Raimoxd). Third Impression. 1 vol.. Oh. 

The Standard. —"A remarkable book; full of perception, of strong feeling; it show* 
descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it is told in good, simple, and 
very human English." 

THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 1 vol., 6s. 
GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold Frederic. Second 

Impression. 1 vol., 6s. 

LIFE AT TWENTY. By 0. R. Morse. 1 vol., 6s. 
THE VICTIM. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 1 vol.. 6s 

[ Wednesday. 

THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. By 

IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

1 vol., 3s, net. ^Uniform Edition of Turgenev’s Novels.' [Wednesday, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVE-LETTER8 OP MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 

“ ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING LOVE STORIES IN THE LANGUAGE.” 

PIR8T EDITION EXHAUSTED. PUXCU. 

8EOOND EDITION READ* IN A PEW DAY8. 

With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., crown 8 * 0 , 21s. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 

AND 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 

%• These Volumes are uniform with “ The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

Spectator. —“ We venture to think that no such remarkable and unbroken 
series of int imate letters between two remarkable people ban ever been given 

to the world.There is something extraordinarily touching in the gradual 

unfolding of the romance in which two poets play the parts of hero and 
heroine.” 

Saturday Review .—"Wo have read these letters with great care, with 
growing astonishment, with immense respect; and the final result produced on 
our minds is that these volumes contain ono of the most precious contributions 
to literary history which our time has seen.” 

Academy. —” Many good gifts have come to English literature from the two 
Brownings, husband and wife, liesides tlioso poems, which are their greatest. 
The gift of one’s poems is the gift of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this 
unique pair now given themselves by what we can but call toe gracious gift of 
these letters. As their union was unique, so is this correspondence unique ... 
The letters are the most opulent in various interest which have been published 
for many a day.”_ 

Immediately. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &o.; 
and 8 ir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Just published. Small crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE MUSICIAN S PILGRIMAGE: 

A Study In Artistic Development. 

By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 

OUR PRAYER NOOKi 

CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 

By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of “ Law and God,” *' Liberalism in Religion,”Ac. Crown 8 vo, Os. 
Subjects: — CONFKSSION — ABSOLUTION — HOLY SCRIPTURE—ATHA- 
NASIaN CREED—DAMNATION, Ac., &c. 

Record .—'* The value and excellence of this voluino are beyond dispute, 
able, strong, fearless, genuine, spiritual, it will be read by many with deep 
interest, and will repay them witu no little help and encouiagement.” 

Ac •demy .—‘‘The Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous ingenuity that 
such stumbling-blocks as priestly absolution and the unkind threats of the 
pi'eudo-Athanasius noed constitute no bar to religious communion with the 
most primitive or the most rationalistic of Puritans ” 

spectator. —“Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtful and able sermons will, we are 
sure, be a source of help and strengta to many readers, and deserve special 

S raise and support at a time when the spirit of comprehension, or to give it a 
igher name, the wider Christian charity, s) greatly noeds to be kept in 
cons ant remembrance.”_ 

NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION Is NOW READY of 

A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 

SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures. Crown 8 vo, 7s 0d. 
Literature. —“Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholar¬ 
ship, does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years 
to come as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of 
all oxisiing biographies of the poet.” 

NOTIOEtf—A THIRD EDITION Is NOW READY of 

THE CRUISE of the ’CACHALOT’: Round the 

World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 
With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8 vo, 8 s Gd. The volume 
includes a Letter to the Author from Rvdyabd Kipling. 

Times.— ‘ Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen 
of a muster.‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot ’ is a book which cannot but fasci¬ 

nate all lovers of the sea, and all who can appreciate a masterly representation 
of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, itB humours and its 
tragedies.” _ 

NEW VOLUME OF 

The Biographical Edition 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On March 16th.—Large crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6 s. 

LOV1L THE WIDOWER } ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, 

Ac. With 20 Full-Page and 11 Text Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 
A.R. A., Charles Keene, and the Author, and 2 pages of MS. in Facsimile. 
The final volume, completing the Edition, will be published on April 16th. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, pos r . free on application. 


NEW NOVEL. 

On March 21th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A MODERN MERCENARY. 

By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Hkeox), 
Authors of “ Tammer's Duel,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER &i CO,, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 



PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY OF 

THE WEST INDIES. 

By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 

In red art linen, gilt lettering, la. 6d. 

WITH OHRONOLOOIOAk OUTLINE, MAPS, AND INDEX. 

The Athenauin pays: “An admirable volume.readable from the first 

line to the last, and perfectly accurate.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 

THE LONG 

WHITE CLOUD: 

AO TEA ROA. 

By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, 

Agent-General for New Zealand. 

Mng a Historical and OMcriptlv. Aooount or New Zealand. 

Large 8vo (SJ by 54), with Maps (including specially constructed 
Map to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Por¬ 
traits, and Ornamental Devioes from Maori Designs, price 6s. net. 

The Athenreum says: “Beautifully got up and illustrated..Among the 

special merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 

Literature says: “ New Zealand at fast possessor* a history that is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of 
the colony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in tbe luture has 
still to play, no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

“The Daily Sews says: “in all the very considerable literature dealing 
with these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no 
single volume which is so eminently readable or so likely to be useful in 
creating an interest in them.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: “In ‘The Long White Cloud’ he has given us 

what is out and away the best book on New Zealand.His work must rank 

as the most graphic description of the varied and magnificent scenery of 
New Zealand.” _ 


STUDIES Of the MIND and ART 
of ROBERT BROWNING. 

By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 

Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 7b. 6d. 

Literature says: “ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Bishop op Dckham writes: “I read the first edition with very great 
interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it 
to friends as tin my opinion; the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF INDIA. 

By DEMETEIUS C. BOULGER. 

Author of “ The History of China,” &o. 

1/6. With an Introduction by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 1/6. 

The Times says : “A clear account of Great Britain’s achievements in the 

East.pleasant to read.will supply many new ideas.” 

The Saturday Review says: “He has succeeded in makiDg passing reference 
to almost every essential constituent of the great stream of Indian history, 
without incurring anything in the nature of menial indigestion.” 


THE ADVENTURES 

OF ULYSSES. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 

With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.T.E., LL.D. 
Illustrated from Anoient Greek Pictures. 

Teopenoe net. 

THE STORY OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

By FLORA L. SHAW. 

Red art linen, gilt lettered, Is. 6d. 

The Spectator says: “It reads like a delightful romance. Miss Shaw’s 
style is as clear and direct as usual.” 

The Times says: “Full of interost, and full besides of lessons that no 
Englishman can afford to neglect.” 

London : HORACE MARSHALL A SON. 
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Spring ^mwnncemtnte Supplement. 

SATURDAY: MARCH 11, 1890. 

The Spring Season. 

A Dialogue on New Books. 

What is the most noticeable thing about the spring 
announcements ? 

The most noticeable thing is the amount of good reading 
that we shall soon be able to buy for sixpence. Tenny¬ 
son’s poems, for instance—whoever heard of Tennyson for 
sixpence ? 

How much Tennyson ? 

“Maud,” at any rate, and “Enoch Arden,” and most of 
the earlier poems. And, in addition to reprints, there are 
to be new sixpenny novels too, as full of matter as the 
ordinary six-shilling affair. The first is to be by Mr. 
Hornung. 

And other novels ? 

Well, it is not a strong season for novels. The principal 
books that are promised are history, travel, and biography. 
Biography is very strong. 

Tell me some of the books. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Millais, by his son; 
the Letters of Benjamin Joiceit ; another volume of the 
Memoirs of the Verncy Family ; another volume of Byron's 
Letters ; the Life of George Borrow. 

At last ? 

Yes; it is really coming. We shall have it at once, 
“ before the swallow dares.” 

Go on. 

The Life of William Morris, by Mr. Mackail; the Life of 
F. T. Palgrave; a study of Spinoza, by Sir Frederick 
Pollock; and two Lives of Danton. 

Two? 

Yes ; for years and years Danton—Carlyle’s Titan of the 
Revolution—has been passed over, and then in one month 
two Lives are sent forth. 

Who write them ? 

One is by Mr. A. H. Beesly ; the other by Mr. Belloc. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc ? 

Yes. 

Will they put “ By the author of The Bail Child's Book 
of Beasts ” on the Danton’s title-page ? 

No. Mr. Belloc has two distinctly pronounced sides. 
His Life of Danton represents the serious one. History is 
fairly strong, too. Among the new history books will be 
one on Alfred the Great, in connexion with the millenary. 

I see that Dr. Conan Doyle votes for the deposition of 
St. George and the substitution of Alfred as our patron 
saint. 

It is not likely to happen. In pictorial qualities the 
fight with the dragon is so infinitely superior to the acci¬ 
dent with the cakes. Other history books are a new 
volume of Dr. Hodgkin’s Invaders of Ltaly ; a new volume 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie’s History of Egypt ; Oliver Crom¬ 
well and the Rule of the Puritans, by C. Firth; A Literary 
History of Ireland, by Dr. Douglas Hyde; Shakespeare in 
France, by M. Jusserand; A History of the Colonisation of 
Africa by Alien Races, by Sir H. H. Johnston; The 


Foundation of the German Empire, by J. W. Headlam; Mary 
Queen of Scots, by Mr. Rait; and a History of England in 
verse. 

In verse ? 

Yes. Mr. Brimley Johnson has collected ballads and 
songs to cover a large number of important events. 

What is there in the way of poetry ? 

Very little. The most important is Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
new volume, The Wind Among the Reeds. Then we are to 
have a complete edition of R. S. Hawker. And there are 
also Mr. Barry Pain’s Tompkins Verses. 

And fiction ? 

Another Crockett. 

So I suppose. 

A new H. G. Wells: When the Sleeper Wakes. 

That’s more exciting. 

A new Howells. Some short stories by the author of 
Liza of Lambeth, called Daisy. A new book by Mr. 
E. H. Cooper. A study of a female dipsomaniac by Mrs. 
Atherton. 

That’s rather cheerful! 

Yes, novelists can be cheerful when they like. Two 
studies of low life are promised in No. 5, John Street, by 
the author of The Island, and in Hooligan Nights. Dr. 
Conan Doyle has a new novel, A Duet ; and his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Hornung, has a new novel, The Amateur 
Cracksman. 

And what about series ? 

Mr. Unwin, who founded the “ Pseudonym ” series, has 
ready a new series to be called the “ Overseas Library.” 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham leads off with The Ipane, and 
other Sketches. 

What is the scope ? 

The books will present as vividly as possible aspects of 
colonial life and life in far lands. 

Are there other new series ? 

Messrs. Methuen have one, to be called “ The Little 
Library.” Books of all kinds will be included, in pocket 
form, each with an introduction. A Little Book of English 
Lyrics and Pride and Prejudice lead off. 

More Jane Austen ? 

When in doubt every publisher plays Jane Austen. And 
why not ? We can’t have too much of a good thing. 

“ The Little Library ” is a rival to the “ Temple Classics,” 
I suppose ? 

Yes, but the “Temple Classics ” show no sign of abated 
vigour. De Quincey, Epictetus, Carlyle’s Past and Present, 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets, are all to be expected soon. 

And what of travel ? 

Travel is not very strong. Mrs. Bishop’s Yangtse Valley ; 
Mr. Vivian’s Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates ; Mr. 
T. A. Cook’s Rouen ; Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Highways and 
Byways of Donegal, Derry, and Antrim ; and Miss Hannah 
Lynch’s Toledo. 

And now tell me about miscellaneous books. They are 
so often the best. 

Not this spring, I think. But there are some interesting 
ones. The Etchingham Letters, from Cornhill, is promised, 
and Mr. Fullor-Maitland has told the story of his musical 
development. Mr. Dobson has a new volume of essays, A 
Paladin of Philanthropy. There is a comprehensive manual 
of Athletics, by a variety of experts; and another on golf 
— The Book of Golf and Golfers —edited by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. A new translation from the Swedish of Selma 
Lagerldf, The Miracles of Anti- Christ, is about to appear. 
Several gardening books are in preparation, and the best 
edition of White’s Selborne that has yet appeared is coming 
out in monthly parts. 

And all these belong to the spring ? 

Yes. 

And will more follow in the summer ? 

Many more. 

But what about Nature ? 

0, Nature always wins in the end. 
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The Spring Publishing Season. 

New Books and Announcements. 

The lists that follow comprise the principal new books 
and new editions belonging to the spring of 1899. It has 
been said that if anything is more interesting than books 
themselves it is their titles. In the conviction that this 
is true, we have permitted these titles to take possession 
of twelve columns of the Academy. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

“Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir." By his Son. With 
portrait and illustrations. In 1 vol. Cheap edition.—“ Some 
Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life of the 
Rt. Hon. John Manners, Marquis of Granby, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Forces.” By W. E. Manners. Portrait 
and plans.—“ Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance: 
a Biography.” By R. C. Christie. New edition.—“A History 
of the British Army.” By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. With 
maps. In 2 vols.—“France.” By J. E. C. Bodley. Popular 
edition. — “ The Philippines and Round About, with Some 
Account of British Interests iu these Waters.” By Major 
G. J. YouDghusband. With illustrations.—“ A History of 
Eton College, 1440-1898." By Sir H. C. M. Lyte. Third 
edition.—“ The Statesman's Year-Book for 1899.” Edited by 
J. S. Keltie. Thirty-sixth annual publication. — “ Cameos 
from English History." By C. M. Yonge. Ninth series.— 
New volumes of the “ Eversley ” series: “The Conquest <f 
England.” By J. R. Green. In 2 vols.- “ Highways and 
Byways of Donegal, Derry, and Antrim.” By S. Gwynn. 
With illustrations by H. Thomson. —Macmillan's Sixpenny 
8eries: “Poems.” Including “In Memoriam.” By Lord 
Tennyson. “ Maud,” “ The Princess,” “ Enoch Arden,” 
and other poems. By Lord Tennyson. — “ The Solitary 
Summer.” By the author of “ Elizabeth and her Gt-rman 
Garden. — “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer 
Poet of Persia.” Rendered into Euglish verse by E. 
FitzGerald. (“ Golden Treasury ” series.) — “ The Works 
of Shakespeare.” With short introductions and footnotes. 
By Prof. C. H. Herford. Ten monthly volumes. Vol. II. — 
“ Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought.” By the 
late R. H. Hutton. Selected from the Spectator, and edited 
by his niece, E. M. Roscoe. “ The Triumph of the 
Philistines, and how Mr. Jorgan Preserved the Morals of 
Market Pewbury under very trying circumstances.” A 
comedy in three acts. By H. A. Jones. - “The Scientific 
Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley.” Edited by Prof. 
M. Foster and by Prof. E. R. Lankester. In 4 vols. 
Vol II. —“ The Steam Engine and Gas and Oil Engines.” 
By J. Perry, Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics in the 
Royal College of Science. Illustrated. — “A System of 
Medicine.” By Many Writers. Edited by T. C. Allbutt. 
Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. — “ Dictionary of Political 
Economy.” Edited by R. H. I. Palgrave. Vol. III. (com¬ 
pleting the Dictionary).—“The Right to the Whole Produce 
of Labour, the Origin and Development of the Theory of 
Labour’s Claim to the Whole Product of Industry.” By Dr 
A. Menger, Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Vienna. Translated by M. E. Tanner. With an introduction 
and bibliography by H. 8. Foxwell.” 

Fiction —“ The Treasury Officer's Wooing.” By C. Lowis. — 
“ One of the Greuvilles.” By S. R. Lysaght.—Macmillan’s 
Two Shilling Library: “Kith and Kin,” “Probation.” By 
J. Fothergill. “Joan.” “Not Wisely, but Too Well.” By 
R. Broughton. “ Borderland,” “ Aldytb.” By J. Fothergill. 
“ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Scylla or Charybdis.” By R. 
Broughton. “The Wooing O't,” “Her Dearest Foe." By 
Mrs. Alexander. “ Belinda,” “Dr. Cupid.” By R. Broughton. 
“Uncle Silas,” “The House by the Churchyard.” By Le 
Fanu. “ Second Thoughts,” “ A Beginner.” By R. Broughton. 
“Marooned.” By W. C. Russell. “Leah! a Woman of 
Fashion.” By Mrs. Edwardes. “Alas! and Mrs. Bligh.” 
By R. Broughton. “ Leaves of a Life.” By M. Williams. 
“ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” By M. 
Linskill.—New and cheaper editions : “ Johnny Ludlow.” By 
Mrs. H. Wood. Fourth series, fifth series, and sixth series. 
“Sir Godfrey's Grand-daughters.” By R. N. Carey. “The 
Old, Old Story.” By R. N. Carey. “ Mistress of Brae Farm.” 
By R. N. Carey.—Macmillan’s Sixpenny Scries: “My F'riend 


Jim.” By W. E. Norris. “ Misunderstood.” By F. Mont¬ 
gomery. “ A Cigarette Maker’s Romance.” By F. M. Crawford. 

“ The Forest Lovers.” By M. Hewlett. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

History and Biography .—“The Life and Letters of Sir John 
Everett Millais. By J. G. Millais. With nearly 300 illustrations. 
— “A Manual of Roman Constitutional History.” By T. M. 
Taylor. - “ A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Fully 
illustrated. In (i vols. Vol. IV. “ Ptolemaic Egypt.” By 
J. P. Mahaffy Vol. V, “Under Roman Rule.” By J. G. 
Milne.—“ Aunals of Shrewsbury School.” By G. W. Fisher.— 
“ Evagrius.” Edited by Prof. L. Parmentier, of Liege, and 
M. Bidez.—“ The History of Psellus.” By C. Sathas. 

Travel and Adventure .—“The Highest Andes.” By E. A. 
Fitzgerald. With 40 illustrations.—“ Round the World on 
a Wheel. By J. F. Fraser. With 100 illustrations.—“The 
Heart of Asia.” By F. H. Skriue and E. D. Ross. With 
maps and illustrations.—“The Caroline Islands.” By F. W. 
Christian. With illustrations and maps. 

Theology. — “St Paul, the Master Builder.” By W. 
Lock.—“ The Book of Job ” Edited by E. C. S. Gibson.— 
“The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians.” Explained by 
A. W. Robinson.—“ An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds.” By A. E. Burn.—“A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.” By W. Law. Edited by C. Bigg.—“ Lyra 
Innocentium.” By J. Keble. Edited by W. Lock. 

General Literature .—The Arden Shakespeare : “ Hamlet.” 
Edited by E. Dowden. — The Novels of Charles Dickens. 
With introductions by G. Gissiug, and topographical illustra¬ 
tions : “ The Pickwick Papers.” With illustrations by E. H. 
New. “ Nicholas Nickleby.” With illustrations by R. J. 
Williams.—The Little Library: “A Little Book of English 
Lyrics.—-“Pride and Prejudice.”—"Vanity Fair.”—“Eothen.” 
—“ Shakespeare’s Couutry.” By B. C. Windle. 

Fiction. — “The Countess Tekla.” By R. Barr. — “The 
Capsiua.” By E. F. Benson.—“ Rachel.” By J. H. Find- 
later.—“ Betty Musgrave ” By M. Findlater.—“ The Path of 
a Star.” By S. J. Duncan.—“ Anne Mauleverer.” By Mrs. 
Caffyu (“ Iota ”).—“ The Amateur Cracksman.” By E. W. 
Hornung.—“ The Paths of the Prudent.” By J. S. Fletcher.— 
“ Giles Ingilby.” By W. E. Norris.—“ Rose a Charlitte.” 
By M. Saunders. — “ Adrian Rome.” By E. Dowson 
and A. Moore — “ Things That Have Happened.” By D. 
Gerard.—“Lone Pine.” By R. B. Townshend.—“Tales of 
Northumbria.” By H. Pease.—“ The Human Boy.” By 
E. Philpotts.—New Novels at Sixpence: A new novel by 

E. W. Hornung. “Jenny Baxter.” By R. Barr. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

“The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett.” With two portraits and two facsimile letters. These 
volumes are uniform with “ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.—“The Etchingham Letters.” Bv Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock. — “ The Musician’s 
Pilgrimage: a Study in Artistic Development.” By J. A. 
Fuller Maitland.—“Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Con¬ 
science.” By the Rev. W. Page Roberts.—" The Poetical 
Works of' Robert Bridges.” Vol. I.: “ Prometheus the Fire- 
giver,” “Eros and Psyche,” and “The Growth of Love.’ — 
New volumes of the biographical edition of W. M. Thackeray’s 
complete works: Vol. XI., “The Adventures of Philip,” and 
“ A Shabby Genteel Story," with 24 full-page illustrations bv 

F. Walker and W. M. Thackeray; Vol. XII., “Denis Duval,” 
“Roundabout Papers,” &c. ; Vol. XIII. (completing the 
edition), “ Miscellanies.”—New volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography : Vol. LVIIL, “ Ubaldini-Wakefield.” 
Edited by Sidney Lee. 

Fiction.—" The Dear Irish Girl.” By K. Tynan.—“ God’s 
Greeting.” By J. G. Leigh.—“The Pride of Life.” By Sir 
W. Magnay.—“A Modern Mercenary.” By K. and H. 
Prichard (“E. and H. Heron”).—“The Black Douglas.” By 
S. R. Crockett.—“ Ma Mere.” By the Viseomte Jean de Luz. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

“ The Life of William Morris.” By J. W. Mackail.— 
“ Francis Turner Palgrave : his Journals, and Memories of his 
Life.” By G. F\ Palgrave.—"Memories of Half a Century.” 
By the Rev. R. W. Hiley.—“ Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. 
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Philip Lyltbe Powys, of Hardwick House, Oxon—1756-1808.” 
Edited by E. J. Climenson.—“ Queen Elizabeth.” By the Eight 
Rev. M. Creighton, Bishop of London. This is a reprint of 
the letterpress only of the volume of “ Queen Elizabeth ” in 
the English Historical Series.—“Tne Early Married Life of 
Maria Josepha, Lady Stauley, from 1796.’' Edited by J. H. 
Adeane.—“ A History of British India.” By Sir W. W. Hunter. 
In five volumes. Yol. I.: Introductory to the Overthrow of 
the English in the Spice Archipelago (1628).—“ The American 
Eevolution. Part I , 1766-1776.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan.—“England in the Age of Wyelide.” By 
G. M. Trevelyan.—“Life of Dauton.” By A. H. Beesly.— 
“ The Memoirs of the Verney Family.” Vol. IV., 1660-1696. 
By M. M. Yerney.—“Myth, Ritual, and Religion.” By A. 
Lang. New edition, revised aud re-set for re-issue in the 
Silver Library.—“ The Flora of Cheshire.” By the late Lord 
de Tabley. Edited by S. Moore. With a biographical notice 
of the author by Sir M. E. Grant-Duff.—“ Observations taken 
at Dumraon, Behar, India, during the Eclipse of January 22, 
1898, by a Party of Jesuit Fathers of the Western Bengal Mis¬ 
sion.” By Rev. V. de Campigneulles. - “ Probable Tales.” By 
W. Stebbing.—“ Poems of Love and Home, Ac.” By G. W. 
Moon.— “ One Poor Scruple : a Novel.” By Mrs. W. Ward.— 
“ Priestess and Queen : a Tale of the White Race of Mexico.” 
By E. E. Reader. Illustrated by E. K. Reader.—“A Hand¬ 
book to French Art.” By R. G. Kingsley. 

Theology .—“ The Reformation Settlement: Examined in the 
Light of History and Law.” With an introductory letter to the 
Right Hon. Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P. By the Rev. M. MacColl. 
—“The Roman Primacy, A.D. 480-4.il.” By the Rev. Luke 
Rivington.—■“ The Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the 
Catholic Church.” By the Rev. A. T. Wirgman.—“ New Testa¬ 
ment Churchmunship.” By H. Y. Satterlee, D.D., Bishop of 
Washington.—“ Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine.” By the Rev. C. Strange.—“ History of St. Vincent 
de Paul.” By Monseigneur Bouguud.— 1 ‘ Thought aud Dogma: 
a Dialogue.” By the Abbe Herbert. Translated by the Hon. 
W. Gibson.—“ The Episcopate of Charles Words wort t). Bishop of 
St. Andrews.” By the Right Rev. J. Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Salisbury.—-“The Spirit of Watchfulness, and other Sermons.” 
By the Rev. T. T. Carter.—“ Thoughts on the Trinity Season.” 
By Mrs. G. J. Romanes. — “ German Higher Schools: the 
History, Organisation, and Methods of Secondary Education in 
Germany.” By J. F. Russell.—■“ Religion.” By the Rev. 
W. C. E. Newbolt.—“ The Conception of Priesthood in the 
Early Church and in the Church of England.” By W. Sauday. 
—“Meditations on the Old Testament for Every Day in the 
Year.” By the Rev. B. W. Randolph. — “ Christian Life a 
Response; with other Retreat Addresses and Sermons.” By 

G. Congreve. 

Sport.—The Badmington Library: “ Football ” aud “ Cours¬ 
ing and Falconry.”—“The Book of Golf and Golfers” By 

H. G. Hutchinson. With contributions by Miss A. Pascoe, 
H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham, aud Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 77 portraits, &c. 

Mh. Murray. 

Biography .—“ The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
George Borrow, 1803-1881.” By Prof. W. J. Kuapp. With 
portrait and illustrations. In 2 vols. — “A Memoir of 
H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck.” By C. 
Kinloch Cooke. With portraits aud illustrations. In 2 vols.— 
“ Letters by Benjamin Jowett. late Master of Balliol.” Edited 
by E. Abbott and Prof. L. Campbell. — “ Lumsden of 
the Guides.” By General Sir P. S. Lumsden and G. R. 
Elsmie.—“Henry George Liddell, D.D.” By Rev. H. L. 
Thompson. — “ The Letters of Lord Byron.” Vol. III. 
1814-1816.—“The Naval Pioneers of Australia.” By L. Becke 
and W. Jeffery. With portraits and illustrations.—" A Memoir 
of Edward Meyrick Goulburn. D.D., late Dean of Norwich.” 
By the Rev. B. Compton. With portrait. — “Haunts and 
Hobbies of an Indian Official.” By M. Thornhill.—“ The Life 
of Admiral Sir William Mends.” By B. S Mends. With 
portraits and illustrations.—“ Notes from an Indian Diary.” 
By Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. In 2 vols.—‘ • A Memoir of 
Richard Durnford, D.D.” By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Winchester. With portraits and illustrations.—‘ ■ Memoir and 
Correspondence of Susan Ferrier.” Edited by J. A. Doyle. 
With portraits.—“ Sir Robert Peel—from 1827 to his Death in 
1850.”' Edited by C. S. Parker. With portraits, Ac. In 2 vols.— 
"The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley—1835-1881.” By 


Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler. With portrait, maps, and 
illustrations. 

Travel, Adventure, etc.—“ The Yangtse Valley aud Beyond.” 
By Mrs. Bishop.—“Asiatic Studies.” By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
In 2 vols.—“ Fuuafuti; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral 
Island.” By Mrs. E. David. With illustrations.—“ The Walls 
of Constantinople : Studies on the Topography of the Byzantine 
City and Adjacent Objects of Interest.” By A. Van Milliugen. 
With plans and illustrations.— “A Cotswold Village; or, 
Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire.” By J. A. 
Gibbs. With many illustrations. — “Through the Storm: 
Pictures of Life in Armenia.” By A. Nazarbek.—New Hand¬ 
books: “Warwickshire.” “ Rome and the Campagna.” New 
edition (sixteenth). Revised by N. Young. With 94 maps 
and plans. “ Berkshire aud Buckinghamshire.” Almost entirely 
rewritten. With maps, Ac. 

Science. —“Early Chapters in Science.” By Mrs. Awdry. 
With numerous illustrations.—Mr. Murray's Progressive Science 
Series: “River Development.” Illustrated. By Prof. I. C. 
Russell. "Volcanoes.'’ By Prof. Bonney. — “Preparatory 
Geography for Irish Schools.” By J. Cooke.—“ A Short History 
of Astronomy.” By A. Berry. With numerous illustrations. 
—" Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers.” By 
J. H. Muirhead.—“The Five Windows of the Soul.” By E. H. 
Aitken. 

Theology. —“The Place of Miracles in Religion.” By the 
Right Rev. Bishop of Southampton.—“ The Prayer Book and 
the Christian Life.” By C. C. Tiffany'. — “An Expo¬ 
sition of the Epistle to the Romans.” By the Rev. C. Gore. 
Vol. I., chaps, i.-viii.—“ Church Troubles and Common Sense.” 
By A. Hayward. New edition. Edited by C. Sayle. 


Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

(leneral. —“ Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates : With 
a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli.” By H. Vivian. With over 
70 illustrations.—“ Impressions of America.” By T. C. Porter. 
Illustrated with nearly 50 stereoscopic views and other draw¬ 
ings.—“ The Cyclopaedia of Home Arts.” Edited and compiled 
by M. Marks. With illustrations, models, and practical 
designs. 

Fiction. —“ Fortune’s my Foe.” By J. B. Burton.—“ Athel- 
stane Ford.” By A. Upward.—“Tbo Vibart Affair.” By 
G. M. Feun.—“ The Newspaper Girl.” By Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson.—“The Hermits of Gray’s Inn.” By G. B. 
Burgiu.—“David Harum: a Story of American Life.” By 
E. N. Westcott. — “ Rosalba.” By O. P. Rayner. — “The 
Golden Sceptre.” By G. H. Thornhill.—" A Little Legacy, 
and other Stories.” By L. B. Walford.—"The Knight of 
■ King's Guard.’ ” By E. Martin. — “ A Millionaire’s 
Daughter.” By P. White. — “Francois the Valet.” By 
G. W. Appleton.—New Volume of Stories. By Bret Harte. 
—“A Strange Executor.” By B. Coll.—“Calumuies.” By 
E. M. Davy.—“ At a Winter’s Fire.” By B. Capes.—“Trans¬ 
gression.” By S. S. Thorburn.—“The Mystery of the 
Medea.’’ By A. Vaughan.—“Jock’s Ward.” By Mrs. H. 
Martin.—“Spies of the Wight.” By H. Hill.—“ Tandra.” 
By A. Quantock.—“ Knaves of Diamonds : being Tales of Mine 
and Veld.” By G. Griffith.—"A Pauper Millionaire.” By A. 
Fryers.—“Hands in the Darkness.” By A. Golsworthy. 

The “ Isobel ” Handbooks : Several new volumes. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

“The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” Edited by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, with contributions by Canon MacColl, Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, G. W. E. Russell, M.P., H. W. Lucy, A. J. Butler, 
F. W. Hirst, and A. F. Robbins.—“ The Garden of Swords : a 
Story of the Siege of Strasburg.” By Max Pemberton.—-Cheap 
editions of works by F. R. Stockton: “The Adventures of 
Captain Horn.” “Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht.”—Vol. I. of “ The New 
Penny Magazine.”—-Completion of “ The Queen’s Empire.” 
—“ The Shellback; or, at Sea in the ’Sixties.” By A. J. Boyd. 
-—Cheap edition of “Cassell’s Popular Educator.”—“The 
Law and History of Copyright in Books.” By A. Birrell, M.P. 
—“Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It.” 
By R. Kearton.—“ In Danger's Hour; or, Stout Hearts and 
Stirring Deeds.”—Little Folks Midsummer Volume for 1899. 
— Cassell’s Magazine Half-Yearly Volume. — “The Year- 
Book of Treatment (1899).” 
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Me. Fisher Unwin. 

Belles-lettres, Travel, <tc.—“ Shakespeare in France.” By M. 
Jusserand. — “A Literary History of Ireland.” By Dr. D. 
Hyde.—“ The Welsh People: their Origin, Language and 
History.” Edited from the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Land in Wales and Monmouthshire. By Prof. J. Rhys and 
D. B. Jones, M.P.—“Roman Life under the Cmsars.” By 
Prof. E. Thomas. — “ History of Jewish Literature.” By 
I. Abrahams.—“ The Literary Remains of Norman Neruda.” 
Edited by his Wife.—“The Kingdom of the Ba-Rotsi, Upper 
Zambesi. 1 ’ By Capt. Bertrand. Translated by A. B. Miall.— 
“Johnson Club Papers.” By various hands. — “ Realism, a 
Paradox.” By D. M. Hayhugs. — “ The British Army.” 
Translated by A. Sonneusohein from the German. — “ The 
Complete Poems of Mathilde Blind.”—A new edition of W. B. 
Yeats’s “Poems.” 

History and Biography. —“ Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia.” 
By H. B. George.— “ The History of the Laws and Courts 
of Hong Kong.” By J. W. Norton - Kyshe. — “ Fifty 
Years of the History of the Republic in South Africa, 1795- 
1845.” By Dr. J. C. Voigt.—“ Lives and Times of the Early 
Valois Queens.” By Mrs. C. Beame.—“ The Story of the 
Maine." By Capt. C. D. Sigsbee.—“ The History of Corsica.” 
By L. H. Caird.—Three volumes of the “Story of the 
Nations”: “China.” By Prof. R. K. Douglas. “Modem 
England under Queen Victoria.” By J. McCarthy. “ Modern 
Spain (1788 - 1898).” By M. A. S. Hume. — “ A Child’s 
History of Spain.” By L. Williams.—" Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Sidney Family.” By P. Sidney.—“ Piers Gaveston : a 
Chapter of Early Constitutional History.” By W. P. Dodge.—- 
“ Masters of Medicine” series: “ Claude Bernard.” By Dr. 
M. Foster. — “ Pioneers of the Mountains.” By F. Gribble.— 
“ Builders of Greater Britain ” series: “Admiral Phillip: the 
Founding of New South Wales.” By L. Becke and W. Jeffery. 

Fiction. —“ Daisy, and other Stories.” By W. S. Maugham — 
“All in the Downs.” By J. Kent.—“By Creek and Gully: 
stories of Bush Life, Prose and Verse.” By Australian Writers 
in England. Edited by Mrs. L. Fisher.—“ For Better or 
Worse. —“ Marguerite de Roberval.” By T. G. Marquis — 
“ The White Olive, and other Stories.” By Rev. C. Casey.— 
“ I, Thou, and the Other One.” By Amelia E. Barr.—“The 
Mad Parson of Hool.” By Lord E. Hamilton.—“Anercestes 
the Gaul.” By E. M. Smith—“An Earthly Fulfilment.” 
By J. R. Watson. — “Life’s Peepsbow.” By Miss H. R. 
Russell.—“ Lally of the Brigade.” By Miss L. McManus.— 
“The Vision of Milli the Slavo.” By L. Becke.—The first 
three volumes of the “ Overseas Library ” : “Thelpane, and 
other Sketches.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. “ The 
Captain of the Locusts, and other Stories.” By Miss A. 
Werner. “ Chloe and Yariko.” By J. Rodway. 

Messrs. Citatto & Windus. 

“ Sketches from Memory.” By G. A. Storey, A.R.A. With 
illustrations by the Author.—“South London.” By Sir W. 
Besant. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 118 
illustrations.—“Jerusalem: the City of Herod and Saladin.” 
New edition. By Sir W. Besant andE. H. Palmer.—“Reminis¬ 
cences.” By J. McCarthy. In 2 vols. — A new edition of 
“ Chaucer for Schools.” By Mrs. H. R. Haweis.—Austin 
Dobson’s new book : “A Paladin of Philanthropy, &c.” With 2 
illustrations.—“ The Romance of a Proconsul: being the Per¬ 
sonal Life and Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir George Grey.” 
By J. Milne.—“ The British Empire.” By the Right. Hon. Sir 
C. Dilke, M.P. — “ Bird’s-Eye View of Picturesque India.” 
By the Right Hon. Sir R. Temple.—“ Comrades All.” By W. 
Mathams. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts.— A new edition of “ The Innkeeper’s Handbook,” 
By J. Trevor - Davies. — “Walford’s County Families of 
the United Kingdom (1899).” —H. Fry’s “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities.” 

Messrs. Olipiiant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

“ Bible Characters : Ahithophel to Nehemiah.” Third series. 
Completing the Old Testament Characters. By the Rev. A. 
Whyte.—“ The Christian Minister: His Aims and Methods.” 
By the Rev. J. Robertson.—“ Among the Wild Ngoni: being 
some Chapters in the History of the Livingstonia Mission in 
British Central Africa.” By W. A. Elmslie. With an 
Introduction by Lord Overtoun. Illustrated..— “Emeralds 
Chased in Gold; or, the Islands of the North, their Story, 
Ancient and Modem.” By J. Dickson. Illustrated.—“Fore¬ 


tokens of Immortality.” By N. D. Hillis.—“ The Tabernacle 
and its Priests and Services, Described and Considered in 
Relation to Christ and the Church.” By W. Brown. Sixth 
edition.—“ The Culture of Christian Manhood.” Edited by 
W. H. Sallmon.—A presentation edition of “ In His Steps; or 
‘What Would Jesus Do'’” By C. M. 8 heldon.—“One of 
the Two.” By C. M. Sheldon.—“The Abiding Law: Twelve 
Addresses on the Ten Commandments.” By the Rev. J. 
Aitken.—“Andrew Melville ” in the “Famous Scots” series. 
By W. Morison.—-“The Origins of Scottish Presbytery: an 
Historical Sketch.” By the Rev. A. M. Stewart.—“ Private 
James Fyffe: a Story of the Boys’ Brigade.” By H. Reid.— 
“ Letters of Samuel Rutherford.” Selected from the edition 
edited by the Rev. A. A. Bonnar. 

The Cambridge University Press. 

Theology, Classics, <Cc.—“ Codex Bezus Cantabrigiensis,” a 
facsimile edition.—“ An Introduction to the Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment.” By Prof. Swete. — “ The Story of A/dkar and his 
Nephew Nadab.” Edited by Mrs. A. S. Lewis and Dr. R. 
Harris.—-“Gregory of Nazianzus.” Edited by Canon Mason. 
—“ Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus.” Edited by the Rev. 
H. S. Cronin.—•“ Palladius, the Lausiac History (II.).” By 
Dom C. Butler.—“ The Curetonian Syriac Gospels.” By F. C. 
Burkitt.—“The Hisperica Famina and their Literary Con¬ 
geners.” Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson.—“ Herondas—The 
Mimes.” Edited by W. Headlam.—Two Greek Grammars of 
the Thirteenth Century.” Edited by the Rev. E. Nolan.— 
“ Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin.” Edited by A. 
Hind and Mr. Hicks—“Longinus on the Sublime.” Edited 
by Prof. Roberts.—“Sophocles—TheFragments,” inProf. Jebb’s 
edition.— ‘Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla Selecta.” By 
Prof. Conway.—“ TheEany Age of Greece.” By Prof. Ridge¬ 
way, &c. 

Mathematics and Science. —Vol. II. of the “ Collected Mathe¬ 
matical Papers,” by Prof. Tait; and of “ The Scientific Papers 
of the late Prof. Adams.”—Scientific papers by Lord Rayleigh, 
the late Dr. Hopkinson, and Prof. O. Reynolds.—“TheStrength 
of Materials.” By Prof. Ewing.—“ A Treatise on Geometrical 
Optics.” By R. A. Herman.—“ The Resources of the Sea, as 
shown in the Scientific Experiments off the Scottish Shores.” 
By Prof. W. C. McIntosh.—“ Fauna Hawaiiensis.” Edited by 
Dr. D. Sharp : Vol. I., Part I., “ Hymenoptera Aculeata,” &c. 

History, ifcc.—“ The Early History of English Poor Relief.” 
By Miss E. M. Leonard. — “ Records of the Borough of 
Leicester.” Edited by Miss M. Bateson.—“A History of the 
Colonization of Africa by Alien Races.” By Sir H. H. Johnston. 
—“ The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-71.” By 
J. W. Headlam.—“The French Monarchy. 1483-1789.” By 
A. J. Grant.—“Scotland.” By Dr. P. H. Brown.—“The 
Colonisation of South America.” By E. J. Payne.—“ The 
Eastern Question.” By Prof. S. Lane-Poole.—“Biographical 
History of Gonville and Caius College.” Compiled by Dr. J. 
Venn, Vol. II., 1714-1897.—Many other works announced by 
this Press are omitted for lack of space. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

“ Christ in the City : some Elements of Religion in Common 
Life.” By Rev. H. B. Ottley.—“ The Sinner’s Restoration.” 
By Prof. T. Green.—“ Salvation by Jesus.” By J. Adderley.— 
“ The Life of the Waiting Soul in the Intermediate State." 
By Canon 8 anderson. Fourth edition — “ Banners of the 
Christian Faith.” By the Bishop of Stepney. 

The Clarendon Press. 

Part I. of “The Peshitto Version of the Gospels.” Edited 
by Mr. Gwilliam.—“ Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Kings.” By Mr. Burney.—“ A Concordance of the Proper 
Names in the Septuagint.” By Mr. Redpath. — “ Studia 
Biblica.” Vol. IV. Edited by Prof. Sanday.—“Samaritan 
Liturgies.” Edited and translated by A. E. Cowley. — 
“ Eusebius, Prmparatio Evangelica.” Edited and translated 
by Dr. Gifford.—“ The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal 
Gospels.” By Dr. C. Ta>lor.—“ An Introduction to the Fifth 
Book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity.” By Dr. F. Paget.— 
“ Legeuda Anglise.” Edited by Dr. Horatman.—“Xenophon’s 
Helleniea.” Edited by G. E. Underhill. — “ iEschylus.” 
Edited by A. Sidgwick.—“ Thucydides.” Vol. I. Edited by 
S. Jones.—-“Plato.” Vol. I. Edited by J. Burnet.— 
“ Thesaurus Syriacus.” Edidit R. P. Smith. Fasc. X., 
Pars II.—“ A Compendious Syriac Dictionary.” By Mrs. 
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Margoliouth. Part III. — “Letters of Ricardo to Trower.” 
Edited by J. Bonar and Dr. J. H. Hollander.—“ Dryden’s 
Critical Essays.” Edited by Mr. Ker. — Second series of 
“Studies in Dante.” By Dr. Moore. — “The Works of 
Moliere.” In the series of “Oxford Poets” and in miniature. 
—Vol. Y. of “ A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS.” By 
Mr. Madan.—“ A Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Cyprus 
Museum.” By L. Myres and Dr. 0. Richter.—“ Natural 
History of the Musical Bow.” By H. Balfour.—“ The Com¬ 
plete Works of John Gower.” Edited by G. C. Macaulay.—- 
“ Modern Land Law.” By Prof. Jenks.-—Vol. VII. of “ Italy 
and her Invaders.” By Dr. Hodgkin.—Vol. II. of Burnet's 
“ History of my Own Time.” Edited by O. Airy.—Part XXII. 
of “ The Historical Atlas of Modem Europe.” 


Belfort Bax.—“The Story of the Life of Lord Palmerston.” 
By K. Marx.—“ Secret Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Ry K. Marx.—“An Outline of the History of 
Educational Theories in England.” By H. T. Mark.—“ An 
Advanced German Writer.” By Prof. K. Meyer.—" Fourth 
French Reader and Writer.” By Prof. H. E. Berthon.—•“ A 
Welsh Syntax.” By Prof. E. Anwyl, completing the author's 
“Welsh Grammar for Schools.” — “French Conversations.” 
By Mile. D. do St. Mande.—“ A Practical Handbook on Elocu¬ 
tion.” By R. L. Patry.—“The Public Schools Year Book, 
1899.” Tenth annual issue. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensehein also announce some important 
science text-books, and several new editions in the “ Social 
Science” series, &c. 


Mes8ks. A. & C. Black. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


“ Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome.” By 
the late Prof. J. Muirhead. Revised and edited by H. Goudy. 
—“ A British Rifleman: being the Journals and Correspondence 
of Major George Simmons, Rifle Brigade, during the Peninsular 
War and the Campaign of Waterloo.” Edited, with intro¬ 
duction, by Lieut.-Col. W. Vemer. — “ The Quest of 
Faith : being Notes on the Current Philosophy of Religion.” 
By T. B. Saunders.—“ The Last Link: our Present Knowledge 
of the Descent of Man.” By Prof. E. Haeckel. — “ Ex- 
ploratio Evangelica.” By Prof. P. Garduer.—“ Society in 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” By the Rev. H. G. 
Graham.—“The Penycuik Experiments.” By Prof. J. C. 
Ewart.—“Book of the Chase.” By M. Foa. Translated by 
F. Lees.—“ The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 
1899.” Edited by E. Janes. First year of new issue.— 
“Alfred the Great.” Containing chapters by Sir F. Pollock, 
F. Harrison, the Lord Bishop of Bristol, Prof. Oman, the 
Rev. Prof. Earle, Sir C. Markham, and the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
With an Introduction by Sir W. Besaut. Edited by A. Bowker, 
ex-mayor of Winchester.—“ The Mormon Prophet.” A Novel. 
By L. Dougall.—“ Cousin Ivo.” A Novel. By Mrs. A. Dean. 
—Black’s Guide Books: New Editions for 1899: “Harro¬ 
gate.” " Hastings and Eastbourne.” “ Ireland and Sections. 
“Kent.” “Liverpool and Environs.” “Scarborough and 
Whitby.” “Where Shall We Go?” “Cairo of To-day.” 
“ O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal.” Eleventh edition. 

Messrs. Black are also preparing many new educational 
works. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. 

“Loup-Garou! ” By Eden Phillpotts. — “ The Procession 
of Life.” By H. A. Vachell. —“By the Grey Sea.” By 
the author of “ An Old Marquise.”—" Nootka: a Tale of 
Vancouver Island.” By Lord G. Gordon. Illustrated.—• 
“The Scarlet City.” By “Pott” and “Swears.”—-“A 
Lucky Dog.” By W. Sapte, jun.—“The Libretto.” By R. 
Dircks.—“Meroveeh.” By C. Hartley.—A new work on 
tactics, entitled “ Modem European Tactics.” By Capt. Balck. 
Translated by L. R. M. Maxwell. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

“ The History of South America, from its Discovery to the 
Present Time.” Translated from the Spanish by Adnah D. 
Jones.—“A Short History of Switzerland.” By Prof. E. 
Dandliker. Translated by E. Salisbury. — “The Moorish 
Empire: a Historical Epitome.” By B. Meakin.—“A Short 
History of Freethought.” By J. M. Robertson.—“ Dancing 
in all Ages.” By Edward Scott.—“ Eugenie, Empress of the 
French.” By Clara Tschudi.—“ A History of Utilitarianism.” 
By Prof. E. Albee.—“ Phenomenology of the Spirit.” By 
G. W. F. Hegel. Translated by J. B. Baillie.—“Aristotle’s 
Psychology, including the Parva Naturalia.” Translated and 
edited with Commentary and Introduction by Prof. W. A. 
Hammond.—“ A History of Contemporary Philosophy.” By 
Dr. M. Heinze. — “Ethics.” By Prof. W. Wundt. Trans¬ 
lated from the second German edition. — “ Physiological 
Psychology.” By Prof. W. Wundt. Translated by Prof. 
E. B. Titchener.—“Rome’s Recruits.” Being a completely 
revised and rewritten edition of “ Converts to Rome.” By 
W. G. Gorman.—“ Specimens of Bushman Folklore.” By Dr. 
W. H. J. Bleek and Miss L. C. Lloyd.—“ The History of 
England in Verse.” Edited by R. Brimley Johnson.—“The 
Scheming of Agatha Kenrick.” A Novel. By R. Eldridge.—• 
“The Economic Foundation of Modem Society.” By Prof. 
A. Loria.—“ The Social Side of the Reformation.” By E. 


“ A Dictionary of the Bible.” Dealing with its Language, 
Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by J. Hastings. Vol. II. will contain Prof. Sunday’s 
article on “ Jesus Christ “ Galatia,” by Prof. W. M. Ramsay; 
“Genesis,” by Prof. H. E. Ryle; “God.” by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson and Prof. W. Sunday; “ Holy Spirit,” by Prof. H. B. 
Swete; “Incarnation,” by Prof. R. L. Ottley; “ Isaiah,” by 
Prof. G. A. Smith ; and “ Israel.” by Prof. W. E. Barnes.— 
“ The Exile’s Book of Consolation (Deuteronomy-Isaiah).” By 
Prof. E. Kdnig.—“ The Theology of the New Testament.” By 
Prof. G. B. Stevens.—“ Bible Studies.” By Prof. A. Deissmann. 

Mr. John Lono. 

“ Frank Redland, Recruit.” By Mrs. C. Kernahan.—“ A 
Fair Fraud.” By Mrs. L. Cameron.—“ Pursued by the Law.” 
By J. M. Cobban. — “A Weaver of Runes.” By W. D. 
Burrard.—“Wicked Rosamond.” By M. Sandeman.—-“Oswald 
Steele.” By E. Berkley. — “ Cicely Vaughan.” By P. 
Davenant.—“ The Silent House in Pimlico.” By F. Hume.— 
“Miss Nanse.” By S. Tytler. — “From the Land of the 
Wombat.” By W. S. W r alker. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 

“ Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy.” By Sir F. Pollock.— 
“New Letters of Walter Savage Landor : Private and Public.” 
Edited by S. Wheeler.—“ Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 
Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature : a Study of the Literary 
Relations between France and England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” By Dr. J. Texte. Authorised translation by J. W. 
Matthews.—“ State Trials: Political and Social.” Selected 
and Edited by H. L. Stephen.—“ A History of Winchester 
College.” By A. F. Leach.—” S. Ignatius of Loyola.” in 
“ The Saiuts ” series. By H. Joly. Translated by M. 
Partridge.—" S. Louis.” By M. Sepet. Translated by C. 
K. Paul. Edited by the Rev. G. Tyrrell. — Maurice 
Maeterlinck: “ Iutorieur.” Translated by W. Archer. “ La 
Morte de Tintagiles ” and “ Alladine et Palomides.” Trans¬ 
lated by A. Sutro.—“ Working Women in Factories, Workshops 
and Laundries, and How to Help Them.” By Mrs. H. J. 
Tennant and Miss M. Wilson.—“ • The Heather Field ’ and 
* Maeve.’ ” Two Plays by E. Martyn. With an Introduction by 
G. Moore. — Spinoza: “ Tractatus de Iutellectus Emenda- 
tione.” Translated from the Latin by W. H. White.—-“The 
Divina Commedia of Dante Allighieri.” Translated line for 
line in the terza rima of the original. With Notes. By 
F. K. H. Haselfoot.—“ Omar, the Tontmaker.” A Romance 
of Old Persia. By N. H. Dole. — “ Children, Racehorses, 
and Ghosts.” By E. H. Cooper.—“ The Black Curtain.” By 
F. H. Loughead.—“ A Son of the Sea.” By J. A. Barry.— 
“ Against the Tides of Fate.” By J. A. Barry. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

“ The Wind Among the Reeds.” By W. B. Yeats.—“ Roses 
and Rue.” By A. Furlong.—“ Zenobia.” By R. W. Bond.— 
“The Garland.” Vol. II. (five parts bound together). 


Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


The British Empire Series: “India,” "Africa,” “Canada,” 
“ Australasia,” “ General,” “ West Indies.” — An Edition 
de. luxe of Thomas a Kempis: “ The Imitation of Christ.” 
With a frontispiece to each book, and title-page and 
cover designs by L. Housman.—Vol. VI. now ready: “ The 
History of the Popes.” From the close of the Middle Ages. 
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Drawn from the secret archives of the Vatican and other 
original sources. From the German of Dr. L. Pastor. Edited 
by Fr. Antrobus, of the Oratory.—“ A manual of Catholic 
Theology.” Based on “ Scheeben’s Dogmatik.” By J. Wilhelm 
and T. B. Scannell. Vols. I. and II.—People’s Edition of the 
Sermons of Bev. F. W. Robertson. With a preface by 
C. B. Robertson and an introduction by Ian Maclaren. Com¬ 
plete in five volumes.—The cheap edition of “The Pulpit 
Commentary ” is now complete.—“ The Tragedy of Calvary.” 
Translated from the French of the Abbe Bolo.—“The Morrow 
of Life.” Translated from the French of the Abbe Bolo.— 
“The Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China of MM. Hue 
and Gabet." New edition. — “General Nursing.” By 
E. C. E. Liickes.—“ A History of English Romanticism in 
the Eighteenth Century.” By H. A. Beers.—An historic 
novel: “Wild Humphrey Kynaston.” By H. Hudson.— 
“ Shueypingsin.” A Chinese novel re-told. By an English¬ 
man.—Bibliography : “ An Index to the Early Printed Books 
in the British Museum from the Invention of Printing to the 
Year MD.” Part IV. By R. Proctor.—Volumes of Verse: 
“ Short Poems.” By J. Ottwell. “Willow Vale, and Other 
Poems.” By H. Rose. “ The Epic of Humanity : or, The Quest 
of the Ideal.” Edited by an Apologist. “ Elizabethan 
Sonnet-Cycles ” Vols. III. and IV. Edited by M. F Crow. 
“ Songs of the Spirit.” By A. Crowley “ The Tale of 
Archais ” A romance in verse. By a Gentleman of the 
University of Cambridge. “ The Hill of Visions.” By J. H. 
Lenane “A Drama of Two Lives: The Snake-Witch, A 
Canadian Summer Night, and Other Poems.” By E. J. 
Chapman. — The English Bookman’s Library : “ English 
Embroidered Bindings.” By C. Davenport. “A Sketch of 
the History of Printing in England.” By H. R. Plomer. “ A 
History of English Book Collectors.” By W. Y. Fletcher. 

Mr. Grant Richards. 

“Russia in Asia: a Record in Growth of Empire and a 
Study of the Ethics of Russian Policy." By A. Krausse.— 
“The Human Machine: an Inquiry into the Divinity of 
Human Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, 
Education, and Politics.” By J. F. Nisbet. — “ Francesco 
Crispi: Insurgent, Exile, Revolutionist, and Statesman.” By 
W. J. Stillman. — “Genius Loci: Notes on Plac»s.” By 
V. Lee.— “The Hooligan Nights: being the Life and 
Opinions of a Young and Unrepentant Criminal.” Recounted by 
Himself and set forth by C. Rook. — “Idylls of the Sea, 
and other Marine Sketches.” By F. T. Bullen.—“ The Parson’s 
Handbook.” With an Introductory essay on Conformity to 
the Church of England by Rev. P. Dearmer.—“The Effects 
of the Factory System." By A. Clarke..— “The Flowing 
Bowl : a Treatise on Drinks of all Kinds and of all Periods, 
interspersed with Sundry Anecdotes and Reminiscences.” By 

E. Spencer (“Nathaniel Gubbins ”).—“The Realms of Gold: 
a Book for Youthful Students of English Literature." By 
J. Dennis.—“ The Open Road : a Little Rock for the Wayside.” 
—“ The Little Land : with Songs from its Four Rivers.” By 
L. Housinan. — “Milestones: a Collection of Verses.” By 

F. Bannerman.—“ Notes on Colour: showing how the Laws 
that Regulate Monochrome can in most cases be applied to 
Colour when Painting.” By W. Clifton. — “ A Duet: with an 
Occasional Chorus.” By Conan Doyle. — “Miss Cayley's 
Adventures.” By Grant Allen.—“ No. 0 , John Street.” By R. 
Whiteing.—“ Morgan Hailsham ; or, A Curious Month.” By 
F. C. Constable. — “ Contraband of War: a Tale of the 
Hispano - American War.” By M. P. Shiel.—“‘God Save 
England! ’: The Story told by Gervase Alard, Baron of the 
Cinque Ports, to refute certain calumnies.” By F. Breton.— 

“ The Man Between : being the Record of a Rare Romance 
bound up with Two Hearts and a Treasure Hunt.” By R. 
Halifax.—“ Dinners and Diners.” By Lieut.-Col. Newnham- 
Davies.—“ The Political Struwwelpeter.” Verse. ByH. Begbie. 
Illustrations in colours by F. 0. Gould. — “ Michael 
Dred. Detective : The Unravelling of a Mystery of Twenty 
Years ” By M. C. Leighton and R. Leighton.—“ Shanghaied : 
a Story of Adventure on the Californian Coast.” By F. 
Norris.—“ Mr. Dooley : In War and in Peace.” 

Mr. David Nutt. 

The Grimm Library. Vol. XI.: “ The Home of the Eddie 
Poems : with Especial Reference to the Helgi Lays.” By 
Sophus Bugge, Membre Correspondent de l’lustitut de France, 
Professor in the University of Christiania. Revised edition, 
with a new Introduction concerning “ Old Norse Mythology ” 


by the Author. Translated from the Norwegian by W. H. 
Schofield, Instructor in Harvard University. —- Northern 
Library. Vol. IV.: “The Saga of King Sverri of Norway.” 
Translated by J. Sephton, Translator of “The Saga of King 
Olaf Tryggwason."—“ A School Hebrew Grammar.” By the 
Rev. M. Adler. Forming the Second Part of the Author’s 
Hebrew Course, the first portion of which. “Elements of 
Hebrew Grammar,” appeared last year.—“Ecclesiastes.” A 
new translation, with Critical and Exegetical No»es and an In¬ 
troductory Essay upon the Influence of Greek Philosophy on 
Hebrew Religious Literature. By Th. Tyler. A new and 
greatly enlarged edition.—“ Babylonian Influence upon Jewish 
Religion.” No. I.: “Jehovah, and the Moon God of the 
Babylonians.” By the Rev. G. Margoiiouth, of the British 
Museum.—“ Anna Ruina.” A orama in five acts. By Michael 
Field.—“Mary Queen of Scots.” Contemporary records of 
her Life and Reign, selected, arranged in chronological order, 
and annotated by R. 8. Rait, of New College, Oxford. (No. II. 
of “ Scottish History from Contemporary Writers.”) 


Mr. John Lane. 

“The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” Edited, with 
introduction, by H. C. Marillier.—“ Florilegium Latiuum.” 
Celebrated passages, mostly from Euglish poets, rendered into 
Latin. (“Bodley Anthologies.”) Edited by Rev. F. St. J. 
Thackeray' and Itev. E. D. Stone.—-"Poems (complete) of 
Robert Stephen Hawker, of Morwenstow.”—“The Land of 
Contrasts: a Briton's View of his American Kin.” By J. F. 
Muirhead. —“ Both Great and Small.” A novel. By A. E. J. 
Legge.-—‘ A Lost Lsdy of Old Years.” An historical romance. 
By J. Buchan.—“Grey Weather.” By J. Buchan.—“The 
Mandate.” A novel. By T. B. Russell.—-“The Realist.” A 
novel. By H. Flowerdew.— “ Her Woman’s Heart.” A novel. 
By V. Wathen-Bartlett.—“Professor Hieronimus.” A novel. 
Translated from the Danish of A. Skram. By A. Stronach 
and G. B. Jacobi.—“ Sleeping Beauty, and other Prose Fancies.” 
By R. Le Gallienne.—“ Poems.” By A. B. Miall.—“ Poems 
of Emile Verhaeren.” Selected and rendered into Eoglish by 
A. Strettell.—“More.” By Max Beerbohtu.—-“Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.” With 14 illustrations and cover designed by H. 
Ospovat.—“The Tompkins Verses.” Edited by B. Pain. 
— “Fugitives.” Poems. By Winifred Lucas.— “Two 
in Captivity.” A novel. By Vincent Brown.—“The Wor¬ 
shipper of the Image.” A tragic fairy tale. By R. Le 
Gallienne.— “The Natural History of Selbome.” By Gilbert 
White. Edited by Grant Allen. With upwards of 200 illus¬ 
trations by E. H. New. Uniform with “ Walton’s Angler.” 
To be issued in twelve monthly parts.—“My Roses and How 
I Grew Them.” By H. Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Grofton). 
With an illustration by E. H. New. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 

“RoueD.” By T. A. Cook. — " Toledo.” By Hannah 
Lynch.—“ Nuremberg.” By C. Headlam.—-Temple Classics : 
“DeQuincey.” Edited by W. Jerrold. “ Tristram Shandy.” 
In 2 vols. Edited by W. Jerrold. “Epictetus.” Mrs. Carter’s 
Translation. In 2 vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. Carlyle’s 
“ Past and Present.” Edited by G. L. Dickinson. Shelley’s 
“Shorter Poems.” Edited by Buxton Forman. Words- 
woith's “ Sonnets.” Edited by Prof. G. C. Moore-Smith. 
—Temple Edition of Scott’s Novels: “ Redgauntlet,” “The 
Betrothed,” “ The Talisman,” “ Woodstock,” “ The High¬ 
land Widow and the Fair Maid of Perth.” In 2 vols. 
—The Temple Dickens: “Nicholas Nickleby.” In 3 vols. 
“ Oliver Twist.” In 2 vols. “ Dombev and Son.” In 3 vols. 
“ Barnaby Rudge.” In 2 vols. “Old Curiosity Shop.” In 
2 vols.—-The Haddon Library. Edited by Mr. G. A. B. Dewar 
and the Marquess of Granby : Sir Edward Grey’s book on 
“ Fly Fishing.”—Dean Hole’s “ Treatise on Gardens.”—Dr. 
Bie's “History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players.” 
—-Dr. Carpenter’s book on “ Insects.”—" The Elements of 
Phonetics ” is almost ready for publication. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


“ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan.” By Mrs. Fraser.—“Nel¬ 
son’s Friendships.” By the late Mrs. H. Gamlin.—“ Disciples 
of iEsculapius.” By the late Sir B. W. Richardson.—“ Inti¬ 
mate China.” By Mrs. A. Little.—-“Famous Ladies of the 
English Court.” By Mrs. A. Richardson.—“The Story of 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” By F. Gerard.—“ An Introduction 
to Stellar Astronomy.” By W. H. S. Monck. With illustra- 
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tions.—“What Dress makes of Us.” By D. Quigley.—“The 
Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” By L. Melville. 

Fiction. —“A Double Thread.” By Miss T. Fowler.—“The 
Passion of Bosamund Keith.” By M. J. Pritchard.—“ Iris the 
Avenger.” By F. Marryat.—“ Well, after All.” By F. Moore. 
—“The Kingdom of Hate.” By T. Gallon.—-“The Untold 
Half.” By “ Alien.”—“ A Semi-detached Marriage.” By A. 
Kenealy.—“The Guardians of Panzy.” By D. Wyllarde.— 

“ A Dash for a Throne.” By A. W. Marchmout. Illustrated 
by D. M. Smith.—” An Old Rogue's Tragedy.” By Rita.— 

“ A Queen of Atlantis.” By F. Aubrey, illustrated by D. M. 
Smith.—“ Samuel Boyd, of Catchpole Square.” By B. L. 
Farjeon.—•“ Morals of the Midlands.’’ By Mrs. E. Kenuard. - 
“On the Edge of a Precipice.” Bj' M. A. Dickens. -“ The 
Trials of Mercy." By Mrs. Darling-Barker.—“ The Blunder 
of an Innocent.” By E M Albanesi.- Fire and Tow.” By 
G. E. Mitton.—“ The Vision Splendid.” By F. Bright and 
R. Machray. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Sons. 

Dr. J. Parker's “ Studies in Texts.”--Dr. A. McLaren’s 
“ A Rosary of Christian Graces.”—“His Mother’s Portrait.” 
By M. G. Pearse.—“ Australasia Illustrated.” Elaborately 
illustrated and edited by the Hon. A. Garran —“ Sketches and 
Incidents of the Maori War.” By Dr. M. Grace.—Prof. 
Dowden, Dr. E. Caird, and Sir G. Birdwood have written in¬ 
troductions for the first three volumes of E. E. Speight’s 
New English Series. These are the “ Temple Reader.” "Selec¬ 
tions from Wordsworth’s Poetry,” and Lamb's “Adventures 
of Ulysses.” Forthcoming volumes of the series are : “ Stories 
from the Sagas.” Edited by E. E Speight and A. F. Major, 
with an Introduction by Prof. York Powell. “The New 
English Poetry Book” and “The Junior Temple Reader." 
Edited by E. E. Speight. “ The Story of Beowolf.” Trans¬ 
lated and adapted by Miss C. Thomson. 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. 

“Danton: a Study.” By H. Belloc.—“Fragments of an 
Autobiography.” By F. Moscheles.—“ The Life of George 
Muller of Bristol.” By the Rev. A. T. Pierson.—“ Temperance 
Reform.” By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar.—“The Life of 
F. W. Crossley.” By J. R. Harris.—“The Modern Papacy 
from the Church of England Standpoint.” By the Rev. H. W. 
Dearden. 

Messrs. A. D. Inxes & Co. 

“ Dinah Kellow.” By C. Hare.—“ The Cruise of the Golden 
Wave.” By W. N. Oscar.—” Athletics.” By W. B. Thomas. 
With ohapters by R. R. Conway, A. C. M. Croouie, G. S. 
Robertson, C. N. Jackson, and W. M. Fletcher.—“Hockey.” 
By J. N. Smith and P. A. Robson. With chapters by S. 
Christopherson, H. C. Cromber, T. Burman, F. Terras, R E. 
Knowles, H. M. Tennant, Dr. L. Williams, C. Conuah. F. deL. 
Solbe, E. G. 8. Hose, the hon. secretary of the A.E.W.H.A —- 
“Tennis and Racquets." By E. H. Miles.—-“Small Boat 
Railing.” By E. F. Knight.—“ Militarism." By G. Ferrero. 
Translated by Miss H. Zimmem.—“Messiah Cometh.” By 
Canon Jelf.—-“Work and Life: a Study of the Social Problem.” 
By J. A. Hobson.—“ Manila and the Philippines." By Miss 
M. A. Hamm. — “ The Woman as Citizen.” By E. M. 
PhilUpps.—“ A Diary of St. Helena: 1816 to 1817. ” By Lady 
P. Malcolm. 

Messrs. Skeffington & Son. 

“The Very Bond of Peace.” Brief meditations on the 
ministry of love. By Rev. C. A. Keightley.—“The Sorrows 
of the King.” Devotional studies. By Rev. R. E. Hutton.—- 
“ Lessons from the Passion of Our Lord for Modern Life.” By 
Rev. S. C. Lowry.—“ Divine Guidance.” By Rev. M. B. 
Williamson.—“Sermons.” By Rev. A. E. P. Grey.—“The 
Angels of God.” By Rev. J. B. Johnson.—“The Church’s 
Message to Men.” Six sermons to men. By the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Canon Gore, Bishop Mylne, Rev. E. M. Blackie, 
Prof. H. C. Shuttleworth, and Dean Hole.—“ The Church 
and Her Accusers at the Present Crisis.” Six addresses. By 
the Rev. Canon J. Hammond. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

“ A Thousand Days in the Arctic.” By F. G. Jackson. In 2 
vols. Illustrated.—“Japan in Transition.” By J. S. Ransome. 
Illustrated.—“ Through China with a Camera.” By J. Thom¬ 
son. Illustrated.—" The Martyrdom of an Empress.” With 
portrait of the late Empress of Austria,—“ King Carol ” (King 


Charles of Roumania). With an Introduction by S. Whitman. 
—“Enchanted India.” By Prince Karageorgevitch.—“ When 
the Sleeper Wakes.” By H. G. Wells.—“The Span o’ Life.” By 
W. McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith.—“The White Woman.” 
By W. E. Tirebuck. — “ Willow wood.” By E. Miller. — 
“ Cromwell's Own.” By A. Paterson. — “Ragged Lady.” 
By W. D. Howells. — “ Stuff o’ the Conscience.” By Mrs. L. 
Thieknesse. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“ History of the Territorial Expansion of the United States.” 
By C. H. Butler.— 1 History of the People of the Netherlands.” 
Vol. II. By Prof. P. J. Blok.—“The Civil War on the 
Border.” Part II. By W. J. Britton. — “ Bismarck and 
the New German Empire.” By J. W. Headlam.—“Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritaus.” By C. Firth.—“The 
West Indies.’ By A. N. F’iske.—“A Life of Paul Jones.” 
By J. Barnes.—The United States Naval Academy.” By 
P. Benjamin.—“Israel Putnam.” By W. F. Livingstone.— 
“ Roman Africa.” By G. Boissier.—“Industrial Cuba.” By 
R. P. Porter. — “ Proportion and Harmony in Line aud in 
Colour.” By G. L. Raymond.—“ Our Insect Friends and 
Foes.” By B. S. Cragin.—“ Nature Studies in Berkshire.” 
By the Rev. W. C. Adams.—“Ornamental Shrubs.” By L. D. 
Davis.—“Dante Interpreted for Students.” By E. Wilson.— 
“ Islam iu Africa.” By the Rev. A. P. Atterbury.—“ Methods 
and Problems of Spiritual Healing.” By H. W. Dresser.— 
“ A Century of American Statesmen.” By M. C. Tyler.— 
“ Theodore Beza, the Counseller of the French Reformation.” 
By H. M. Baird. 

Messrs. Service & Paton. 

“ A Daughter of the Vine.” By Gertrude Atherton.—“ The 
Uncalled.’’ By P. L. Dunbar.—“Little Masterpieces”: This 
series gives the most characteristic short pieces of the authors 
represented, in each case with an introduction, and as frontis¬ 
piece a photogravure portrait. The authorised text is used in 
all cases. Vol. IV., ‘Lord Macaulay.” Vol. V., “Thomas 
Carlyle.” To be followed by others.—“ Waverley.” With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by H. M. Brock.—“Faith: a 
Story of Saint Forth.” By J. H. Harris. 


Messrs. Gay & Bird. 

“ My Invisible Partner.” By T. S. Denison.—“ The Miracles 
of Anti-Christ.” By Selma Lagerlof, author of “The Story 
of Gosta Berliug,” authorised translation by P. B. F’lach — 
“ A History of the American-Spanish War.” By the War 
Leaders. General Garcia will describe the Cuban Side of the 
War; Capt. Sigsbee recommends Lieut. Holman to describe 
the Maine Disaster; Major-General Shatter describes the 
Santiago Campaign; Capt. Evans, of the /era, describes the 
Santiago Naval Battle ; Capt. Whitney, of Geueral Miles’s staff, 
describes the Porto Rico Campaign; Capt. Taylor, of the 
Indiana, will write on the Blockade of Cuba; Lieut. Calkins 
will describe Dewey’s Victory (Lieut. Calkins stood beside Com¬ 
modore Dewey on the bridge of the Ilympia during the entire 
battle, and took his orders); Major-General Wood will write 
on the Rough Riders aud the Government of Santiago ; Major- 
General Merritt, Commander of the Forces at Manila, will 
write up that Campaign; Major-General Miles will describe 
the Work of the Army as a Whole; Hon. J. D. Long, Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, will describe the part taken by the Navy ; 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., will write on What the War Teaches 
from the English Standpoint. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 

“ Selam : Tales of Bosnian and Herzegovinian Life and 
Manners.” A translation from the German of M. Mrazovic. 
By Mrs. Waugh.—“ The Nameless Castle.” By M. Jokai. 
Translated by S. E. Boggs. “Some Norfolk Worthies.” By 
the late Mrs. H. Jones. “ A Stolen Idea ” By E. Godfrey.— 
“ The Desire of Their Hearts.” By M. Parker. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 

“A Study of Colloquial and Literary French.” By P. 
Sbaw-Jeffery. — Schiller’s “ Jugendjahre.” Annotated by 
Hanby Crump.—“ Outlines of Physical Chemistry.” By Prof. 
A. Reychler. — “ Electric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and 
Lamps.” By W. P. Maycock—“Electric Traction.” Bv 
J. H. Rider.—“ Inspection of Railway Material.” By G. R. 
Bodmer.—•“ How to Become a Locomotive Engineer.” By R. 
McDonnell. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Vol. II., pp. xxviii. + 648, demy 8vo, half-roan, 14s. 

HISTORY of the NEW WORLD called AMERICA. 

Book II. Aboriginal America (continued). By EDWARD JOHN 
PAYNE, Fellow of University College. 

Vol. I. already published, 18s. 

Book I. The Discovery. Book II., Part I., Aboriginal America. 


EOCLESLK OCCIDENTALS MONUMENTA 

JURIS ANTIQTTISSIMA; CANONT7M ET CONOILTONT7M GR/E('0- 
NUM INTERPRKTATI0NE8 LATIN.-E. Edidit C. H. TURNER, A.M., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Part T. of Fasc. I. 10s. Gd. 

Cahonxs Apostolorum Nic.kfobum Pat rum Subscriptiones. 


8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 

HORAE SYNOPTICAE; Contributions to the Study 

of the Synoptic Problem. By the Rev. Sir JOHN C. HAWKINS, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

“One of the most interest-in* sections of the work is the very careful study of 1 inlists 
which leads the Author to conclude that the tradition which assigns the third Gospel and 
the Acts to the same authorship is true.”—Spectator. 


With 20 Facsimiles and a Table of Alphabets, 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

THE PALAEOGRAPHY of GREEK PAPYRI. By 

FREDERICK G. KENYON, M A., Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. 


Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Rewritten, with Facsimiles 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. Gd. 

THE ATTIC THEATRE: a Description of the 

Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances 
at Athens. By A. E. HAIGH, M.A.. late Fellow of Hertford, and 
Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

New York Nation.—" All the latest literature. German. French. English, ami American, 
on the stage question and on the architecture of theatres explored is here represented with 
great completeness....The whole treatise is brought up to date in the most satisfactory 
manner." 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By the late Thomas 

HILL GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 

A. C. BRADLEY, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES in INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Thomas 

ER8KINE HOLLAND, D.C.L. 

Law Mapaaine and Review .—"A valuable series of lectures and article*. ...It would be 
■niierrimius to praise in detail the terse lucidity of Prof. Holland's pages; it is suftioicot 
to say that it is a real pleasure to read them." 


Crown 8vo, cloth back, 7s. 6d. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND. By GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A. 

Educational Record—" In view of approaching legislation, this book will be quite 
n valuable." 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

KING ALFRED S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of 

BOETHIUS DE CON80LATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE. Edited from the 
MSS., with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary, by WALTER 
JOHN SEDGEFIELD, M.A. Melbourne, B.A. Cantab. 

In view of the approaching celebration of the Thousandth Anniversary of 
King Alfred’s death, this edition of his most important work is opportune (the 
last edition was published thirty-five years ago , giving as it does for the first 
time the full text of the oldest MS. as far as its damaged state allows. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how important the Old English Boethius is for a 
right understanding of King Alfred’s as pi nit ions and his conception of the 
kingly ideal. 


Royal 4to, 21 pages of Letterpress, with 4G Collotype Plates, half bound, 
17s. Gd. net. 

THE MASTER E S. and the “ ARS MORIENDI.” 

A Chapter in the History of Engraving during the Fifteenth Century. 
By LIONEL CU8T, F.8.A., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Notes and Queries.—" In a short and eminently serviceable introduction. Mr. fust supplies 
all information concerning matters of deiail, variations, Ac., which the student can require. 

. . Tlic beauty of execution is worthy in all respects of the noble Clarendon Press, of which 
scholars and book-lovers are alike proud." 


Full CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES post free on application. 


ENRY FBOWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and New York. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, March 9. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bruce (A. B.), The Epistle to the Hebrews .(Clark) 7/8 

Briggs (C. A), General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 

(Clark) 12/0 

Sandford (Right Rev. C. W.), Confession: What the Church of England 

Teaches.(Macmillan) -/6 

Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church: Vol. IX., St. Hilary of Poitiers, John of Damascus. 

Vol. XIII., Gregory the Great, Ac.(Parker A Co.) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 
Hauptmann (G.), Lonely Livos, and The Weavers. Translated by Mary 


Morison..(Heinemann) each 1/8 

Magnus (Lady), Salvage .(Nutt) 1/0 

Newman (E.), A Study of Wagner.. (Dobell) 12/0 

Furlong (A.), Roses and Rue ..(Mathews) 2/8 

Jones (H. A.), The Triumph of the Philistines.(Macmillan) 2/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Farrer (W.), The Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey.(Chetham Society) 

Lecky (W. E. H.), Introduction to “ Democracy and Liberty.” Printed 

separately..(Longmans) 2/0 

Belloc ;H.), Dan ton: A Study.(Niabet) 16 0 

Douglas (Prof. R. K.), China ...(Unwin) 6/0 

Brown (P. H.), History of Scotland. Vol. I.(Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 

“Onyx,” A Reported Change in Religion .(Arnold) 3/8 

Moscheles (F.), Fragments of An Autobiography ..(Nisbet) 10 8 

Mahaffy (J. P.), A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty 

(Methnen) G 0 

Wilson (Sir A.), A Diary of St. Helena .(limes) 6 0 

Jones (A. D.), The History of South America.(Sonnenschein) 10/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

One Hundred Stories for Composition in Alternative Versions 

(Blackwood) 1/3 

Lynden-Bell (Capt. C. P.), A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Topography, 


and Military Law. (Blackwood) 

Toke (N. K.), French Historical Studies.(Blackwood) 2/6 

Campbell (D. H.), Lectures on the Evolution of Plants 

(The Macmillan Co.) 4/0 

Low (W. H.) and Wyatt (A. J.), Tie Intermediate Text-Book of English 

Literature . (Clive) 

Loane (G. G.), De Vigny’s “Cinq Mars” .(Macmillan) S/A 

Monck (W. H. S.), Introduction to Stellar Astronomy .(Hutchinson) 3/0 


Gunther (J. H. A.), A Manual of English Pronunciation and Grammar 

(Walters) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. Two vole. 

(Hutchinson) 32.0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Re. ort of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 

to July, 1800 .(Government Printing Office, Washington) 

Hunter Sir W. W.), A History of British India. Vol. I.(Longmans) 18/0 

M‘Allen (J. E. B.), The Principles of Book-Keeping .(Methuen) 2/0 

Davenport (C. B.), Experimental Morphology. Part II.(Macmillan) 9/0 

Richmond (M. E.), Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.(Macmillan) 4/6 

Lajori (F.), A History of Physics .(Macmillan) 7/6 

Edwards (W. N.), The Boverages We Drink .(Ideal Publishing Co.) 1/0 

The Case for Sunday Closing .(Ideal Publishing Co.) 1/0 

De Campigneulles (Rev. V.), Observations Taken at Dumraon, Behar, 

India, During Eclipse of 22nd January, 1808 .(Longmans) net 10/6 

The United Temperance Gazette. 1693 .(Ideal Publishing Co.) 

Willing's Press Guide. 1899. (Willing) 1/0 

The Official Year B ok of the Church of England ....(S.P.C.K.) 3/0 

Atkin (F.) t Reminiscences of a Temperance Advocate 

(Ideal Publishing Co.) 1/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Halliburton (W. D.), Handbook of Fhysiology .(Murray) 14/0 

Thomson (James), The City of Dreadful Night.(Dobell) 

8cott (Sir W.), Redgauntlet. Two vols.(Dent) each 1/6 

Sheldon (0. M.), Richard Bruce.. 1/0 

Wbyte-Melville (G. J.), Market Harborough .(Ward, Lock) 

Jackson (J.), A Practical Arithmetic.(Sampson Low) 4/0 


Messrs. Macmillan are about to re-issue Mr. M. D. 
Chalmers’s book on Local Government, re-written by Dr. Blake 
Odgers. 

A new and cheaper edition in one volume of Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley’s France will very shortly by brought out by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS of GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE is now published complete 
in 4 volg. medium ft vo, cloth gilt , gilt top , 
£3 net; in 4 vols. medium ftru, Imlf~ 
morocco, gilt top, £3 128. net. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.3. 

The Cultural Directions Edited by 

WrrjilAM WATSON, F.R.H.8., | 

Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. | 
Illustrated with SIR superb Coloured Plates, drawn j 
and coloured with minute care direct from 
the actual living plants. 

Opinions of the Press. 

Th e A Til ENJC CM of A pril 9. 1898, says :— 

“ We have hero a useful nook of reference, and not 
a mere pretty l>ook which conveys little or no infor¬ 
mation.We do not hesitate to commend it strongly 

to the notice of the amateur and lover of flowers." 

The TIMES saps:— 

“ Every one is interested in garden and greenhouse 
flowers, and the four handsome volumes entitled 
'Favourite Flower*'of Garden and Greenhouse’ will 
find many patrons.” 

The ST A XDA R D saps: - 
“ The volume.*' are all alike in their interest. Tho 
pictures awaken many a pleasant memory of old 
times to those who have drifted into cities ; they will 
be coveted by all and purchased by many.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE saps:- 
“ We wish that everybody who takes pride in his 
garden could afford a copy of this beautiful work. So 
much disappointment would be avoided, so much 
labour saved, and so much greater in proportion 
would be the results. 

SERIES 1. AND II. 

In square fcap. Hvo, cloth gilt, round corners, 7s. 6d. 
each ; and in morocco, 10s. 6d. each. 

WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS. 

.4 Pocket Guide, to British Wild Flowers. 

By EDWARD STEP. ! 

Each containing 130 Coloured and 15 Black-and-White 
Plates. 

The First and Second Series of these Handbooks 
practically deal with tho whole of the British Wild 
Flowers which come under the notice of the ordinary 
Botanist. _ _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

LOUDON’S 

AMATEUR GARDENER: 

.4 Guide as to what should he Done in a Garden in 
each Month of the Year. 

Rovised and Edited by W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

A MA TE UR GA R D ENING saps :— 

" The directions given are such as will be useful to 
those to whom gardening is a relaxation, after busi- j 
ness fatigues, and the book is specially suited to the 
needs of the London garden lover, whose limited i 
practical experience will be sufliciently supplemented, ' 
by this simple and handy guide, to tide him over the 
difficulties besetting the beginner and ensure to him , 
the greater enjoyment of his hobby.” 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

Second Edition. Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth,6s. 

JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN: a 

Romance of the Commonwealth. By R. G. 
SCANS. 

" This is a novel of high order, and we commend it 
to the reflecting literary communit y.” 

Dublin Irish Times. 

“ The book would do no discredit even to the gifted 
hand of Stanley Woyman.”— People. 

“ All lovers of a stirring historical novel should read 
this work.”— York Gazette. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 0s. 

THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS. 

By CHRISTIAN LYS. 

“ For a long railway journey, or as a companion on 
a wet day, we can confidently recommend * Tho 
Hepsworth Millions.’ ”— Derby Mercury. 

NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SCARLET 
AND STEEL.” 

RED COAT ROMANCES. By E. 

LIVINGSTON PRKSOOTT. Illustrated Ly 
Richard Simpkin. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. 

'* There is humour and character as well as a touch 
of quiet pathos in these seven tales of garrison life. 
Among the best of them are " Corporal by Purchase,” 
‘‘Judgment by Default,” ‘‘The Blue-Eyed Babe,” 
and '* Poor Littlo Jackv.” All of them have heart, 
all of them show an intimate knowledge of Tommy 
Atkins, and all are worthy to be read.”— Daily Mail. 

POPULAR RE-ISSUE OF 

MR. MAR8HALL MATHER’S WORKS. 

Crown Hvo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. By 

MARSHALL MATHER. 

The Athemeum says: “The simplest story in the 
world, yet told with a force and delicacy that for tho 
nonce raise into poetry the trivial and every.day 
incident.” 

THE SIGN of the WOODEN 

SHOON. By MARSHALL MATHKR. 

The Bookman , in the Series of Articles on Now 
Writers refers to ‘‘The Sign of the Wooden Shoon* 
as one " of the truest and most pathetic interpreta¬ 
tions of the character of a locality which lias been 

published.‘The Sign of the Wooden Shoon * was 

not written to order, but because <»f a passion that 
was on him to speak for tho folk whom he had learned 
t o love.” ____ 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 

3s. 0d. each. 

THE SHUTTLE of FATE. By 

0. MASTERS. With Orijfinal Illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed. 

THE DUCHESS LASS. By 

C. MASTERS, Author of “ The Shuttle of Fate.” 
With Original Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 

THE WORLD S COARSE THUMB, 

By 0. MASTERS. With Original Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. 

The Scotsman says: ‘‘ Miss Masters is evidently at 
home in Lancashire. Her new novel is delightful. 

exhilarating in its freshness and vigour, healthy aud 
homely in its theme, and singularly impressive in its 
pictures of life and scenes.” 


POPULAR NOVELS 

BY 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


The Play entitled A LADY Of QUALITY, 
which the Authoress has based on her two 
well-known Novels mentioned below, and 
which has been most favourably received 
in the United Stales, drawing large 
audiences, is now being performed at the 
Comedy Theatre, being first presented to the 
London public on the 8th of March, 189'J. 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS 

ARE NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 

FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, its. 

HIS GRACE of OSMONDE: being 

a Story of that Nobleman’s Life omitted from the 
Narrative given to the World of Fashion under 
the title of “ A Lady of Quality.” By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. 

“* His Grace of Osmonde ’ supplies the first instance 
within our knowledge in which a story has been de¬ 
liberately told a second time from a different point of 
view by its author without losing any,or, at most, any 
more than a little of its primal interest and charm.’’ 

Literature. 

TWENTY-FIRST THOU8AND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

A LADY of QUALITY; being a 

most Curious, hitherto unknown, History, as 
related by Mr. Isaac BickerstafF, but not presented 
to the World of Fashion through the pages of 
** The Tatler,” and now for the first time Written 
Down. By FRANCKS HODGSON BURNETT. 
Title-Page in Red and Black, with Vignette and 
Etched Frontispiece from Original Drawings by 
Lancelot Speed. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. 

HAWORTHS. By Frances Hodgson 

BURNETT. 

“ A delightful novel, written with all the power and 
imagination of the gifted author.”— Hertford Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRA¬ 

TION. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

“ Tto book is full of good things. We cannot 
attempt to quote a tithe of them. In fact, we have 
not the space to quote at all. Wo long to describe the 
inauguration of the new Presidents, 'the liar, the 
forger, the thief; tho model of virtue and probity, the 
soul of honour.’ As a picture of Washington society, 
as we have seen it and known it, the book is as nearly 
perfect as may be.”— Standard. 

Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. 

THAT LASS o’ LOWRIES: a 

Lancashire Story. By FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT. With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
*' In * That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ’ Mrs. Burnett has given 
us tho most exquisite creation of a woman that has 
ever been in fiction.”— Winter's Journal. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt,608 pp., 7s 6d., containing 30,060 
Quotations and a most complete Classified Index. 

Dictionary of Quotations 

From Ancient and Modern, English 
and Foreign Sources. 

Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Defini¬ 
tions, Aphorisms,and Sayings of Wise Men, in their 
bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, 
Art, Religion, and Morals. 

Selected and Compiled by the Rev. JAMES WOOD, 
Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” 

” Never before have materials so widespread l>een 
collated into a single volume, and the work has 
besides the unique distinction of including something 
like a represen tative collection of quotations from the 
modern writiu^swhich hitherto have hardly been laid 
under tribute Tor such a purpose at all.” 

Liverpool Courier. 


NEW AND THIRD REVISED EDITION. 
488 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 3s. 0d. 

HERALDRY: 
Ancient and Modern. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 496 pp., 7s. 6d. With an 
Explanatory Table. 

Soule’s Dictionary of 

English Synonyms 


Including BOUTELL'S HERALDRY. Edited and 
Revised, with Additions, by S. T. A VEILING. 

In compliance with repeated demands, it has been ' 
decided to re-issue this well-known manual. The | 
work gives an account of the origin aud progress of 
Heraldry, from tho earliest times to tho present day, 
and describes, in a simple yet interesting manner, tho 
significance of heraldic symbols, from the badge of 
the chieftain to tho insignia of the orders of chivalry. 
Tne book is copiously illustrated, and descrilies coats 
of arms, crests, monograms, seals and their iip|>end- 
ages, and contains a carefully compiled glossary. 


Synonymous or Parallel Expressions. 

Designed as a Practical Guide to Aptness and 
Variety of Phraseology. 

Revised and Enlarged by 
GEORGE H. HOWISON, LL.D. 

The Author’s aim has been to present at a single 
glance the words or modes of speech which denote 
tho same object or express the same idea with only 
slight shades of difference. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW LIST. 


To be published on Mar 16 simultaneously in 
London and ew York. 

MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 

A FAIR FRAUD 

fly the Author of “A Difficult Matter,” Ac. 

In cloth gilt, 6s.] 

THE FIRST EDITION OF 1,750 COI’IF.8 
EXHAUSTED DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
THIRD LARGE EDITION NEXT WEEK. 

FRANK REDLAND, 

RECRUIT. 

By Mr*. COULSON KERNAHAN, 

Author of " Trewinnot of Guy’s.” 

In cloth gilt, Os ] 

The Literary World— 1 * With much by-play and 
an endless flow of incident, a charming story is 

delightftillj r told..The climax is worthy of any 

recent novel, while the conclusion is masterly.” 


1,500 COPIES SOLD PRIOR TO ISSUE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

PURSUED BY THE LAW. 

By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 

Author of " The Angel of the Covenant,” Ac. 

In cloth gilt, 6s.] 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

MISS NANSE. 

By the Author of “ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 0d.] 


NEW NOVEL BY EIBBON BERKLEY. 

OSWALD STEELE. 

In cloth gilt, 6s.] 

c < 5 * A novel on Ritualism and the Marriage pro¬ 
blem. “ Eibbon Berkley ” the Author, is the assumed 
name of a lady who formerly was a prominent 
political speaker. A book of hers, published anony¬ 
mously a few years ago, reached a sale of close on 
100,000 Copies. 


MINA SANDEMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

WICKED ROSAMOND. 

In cloth gilt, 6s.] 

The Athenerum. —“ Her latest novel is the best that 
wo have seen. The story is good. The worldly 
mother and her daughter are well described.” 

Scotsman.—' “Her character is drawn with no little 
power.” 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 
(Philip Daykhant). 

CICELY VAUGHAN. 

In cloth gilt, 6s.] 

The World.—** A strong and interesting story, which 
commands attention. Her character, her crime, and 
her fate are admirably treated. The end of the story 
is very striking.” 

Glasgow Herald .— 44 There can be no question of 
the power displayed in the work. The narrative 
exercises a profound fascination upon the reader.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST NOVEL. 

THE SILENT HOUSE 

IN PIMLICO. 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Ac. 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.] [Ac.r£ week. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


Inuvols. Vot. I.—INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN THE SPICK 
ARCHIPELAGO (1023). With I Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I., M.A., LL D, 

A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

44 Every page of the volume sjieaks of diligent research. Everywhere presides a sober, calm judgment. 
A fascinating story of prowees and skill... told with great clearness and vividness, and with a wealth of 
incident which the adventure-novelist must envy .”—The Tnn-s. 

" It changes the popular i>erspective. With the historic s*nse—which is as rare as the poetic sense— 
our amhor is gifted in an exceptional degree. His history, if it fulfils the promise of its beginning, will 
prove to be the British Indian history which has never yet been written, and which we have been waiting 
for .”—Daily News. _ 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 8vo, 15s. 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 

By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ON MONDAY NEXT. 8vo, 12s. Od. 

LIFE OF DANTON, 

By A. H. BEESLY. 

With Portrait of Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ,4 THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 

ON MONDAY NEXT. «vo, 10s. lid. 

FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE: 

His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 

By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 

With Portrait and Illustration. 


NEW VEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

SWALLOW 

A Story of the Greer Trek. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

"This story of 4 The Great Trek * shows that Mr. Rider Haggard lias not lost his cunning, and that he 
is still able to write as interesting a story as in the days of yore. There is not a dull page in the book ; 
and the climax is capitally worked up to.”—African Review. 


THE 3BA.IDMI3SrXONr LIBRARY. 

FOOTBALL. 

ON MONDAY NEXT. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HUTOItY.—By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. THI ASSOCIATION QAMB.-Rv W. J. OAKLEY end 
G. O. SMITH. THE RUOBY UNION OAME.-IIy FRANK MITCHELL: with other Contri. 
buttons by R. E. MACNAGHTEN, M. C. KEMP, J. E. VINCENT, WALTER CAMP, and A. 
SUTHERLAND. 

With 19 Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 

*** The Volume on u ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL ” in the u Badminton Library ” was 
first issued in April , 1SS7. " ATHLETICS ” was issued separately, revised and enlarged in 
November , ISOS. “FOOTBALL ” is now issued separately, largely re-written, and nearly all the 
illustrations being new. 

EARLY ITALIAN LOVE STORIES. Taken from tbe 

Originals by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 4to, 16s. net. 

THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Arthur Shadwell, 

M.A., M.B. Oxon., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. NEW VOLUME. 

INDIA: What can it Teach us ? By the Right Hon. 

Professor F. MAX MULLER. Cheap Re-issue. Crown 8vo, 6 h. 

OBSERVATIONS TAKEN at DUMRAON. BEHAR. 

INDIA, during the Eclipse of January 22, 1898. by a Party of Jesuit Fathers of the Western 
Bengal Mission. By Rev. V. DE CAMPIGNEULLES, S.J. ito, 10s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH EDITION. 

FATHER ANTHONY. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

In cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Guardian.—** A most excellent story excel¬ 
lently told, and one which we commend with the 
greatest satisfaction to our readers. The novel is 
vivid, and full of life and colour, and the characters 
of the two priests. Father Anthony, the delicately bre*, 
pure-souled gentleman, and Father John Croly, the 
jovial, homely, but not less sincerely pious man of the 
people, are drawn with singular charm and sym¬ 
pathy. ’ 


THE HEART of DENISE, and other Tales. By S 

LEVETT-YEATS, Author of 44 The Chevalier d’Auriac,” 44 The Honour of Savelli,’* &c. With 
Frontispiece by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

TWO MEN 0’ MENDIP. By Walter Raymond, Author of 

44 Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 44 Tryphena in Love,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 This is a story which, undoubtedly, merits very high praise. It is by far the best thing Mr. Raymond 
has yet done.”— Glasgow Herald. 

44 There are no jarriug notes, no strained pathos in this simple story of a father, doomed by the 
inexorable irony of fate to be the executioner of his dearly loved and only daughter. Set in a serene 
English landscape, the story marches to its close with all the inevitableness of an /Eschylean tragedy.” 

_ Spectator. 


London : JOHN LONG, 0, CUandos Street, Strand. 


LONGMANS, GEEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery-lane. 

The EDITOK will make every effort to return rejected contributions, 
provided a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
Occasional contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type¬ 
written. 


The Unknown Kipling. 

Mr. Kipling's illness brought his name before the 
huge non-reading public, to whom he is a stranger. 
Every newspaper, from the Times, which printed the 
bulletins of his health on its leader page, down to the 
chameleon evening prints, helped to satisfy one part of the 
nation and puzzle another. For while some readers were 
recalling Mr. Kipling’s life, his acts and words, others, 
less enlightened, were asking, “ Who is Mr. Kipling ? ” 

A representative of the Academy has been making 
inquiries among people whose degree of acquaintance with 
Mr. Kipling’s work seemed worth ascertaining. The fol¬ 
lowing utterances are the result, and it is only necessary to 
add that each is given as it fell from the lips of the speaker, 
without any element of invention : 

A ’Bus Driver. 

Arstin* you a question, sir, ’00 is this Mr. Kilping ? 

A Tobacconist. 

Yes, sir, he’s one of the greatest. All the same, I 
can’t say that I ever heard of Mr. Kipling till he had 
pneumonia. 

A Fruiterer. 

Mr. Kipling! Aye, aye; it’s nice weather for sick 
folks. He’s an American, isn’t he, sir ? 

A Man Servant. 

A great loss, sir, I’m sure. And so sudden, they tell 
me. No, I don’t read the papers much ; I only know 
what they tell me. And his secretary in the next room, 
they tell me. 

A Cabman. 

“ Like to see the Star ? ” I said as I alighted. 
“ Kipling’s all right.” The cabman's face glowed with 
interest as he leaned down for the crumpled paper. “ I 
don’t seem to know the party,” he said. 

A Polish Waiter. 

Yes, ver’ glad Mister Keepling better. 0 yes, I haf read 
some of dem—yes, yes, they ver’ good—pot Sienkiewicz, 
he is ze man. Haf you read him ?—no ?—ach! He is ze 
man. 

A Charwoman. 

No, sir, I never read his books ; a bit o’ Lloyd's on a 
Sunday afternoon’s all I seems to get time for. Suppose 
he’s a grand writer. I asked my brother had he read any 
of his pieces—said he had. 

A Barber. 

Yessir; papers seem to think he’ll get over it. No, sir ; 
can’t say I’m a great book reader. Happen to know when 
the organ-grinder’s case cornos on, sir ?—there’s a romance, 
sir—I hope that ain’t goin’ to drop. 

A Cheesemonger. 

Quite the sensation, sir; wonder if they’d make the 
same fuss if I had the pnemonia—ha! ha! 


A Club Porter. 

Sing’ler how pore old Lord ’Erschell—skatin’—pore old 
man—fell and hurt hisself—and just before he expired 
telegrarfed to this young writin’ feller—what’s his name ?— 
Kipling ? 

A Soldier. 

No; I hardly think they road his books, but they 
ought to. Not the privates, at least. Maybe in the ser¬ 
geants’ mess and among the orf’cers. You see, a young 
soldier hasn’t the time. It’s only seven years, and he’s a 
lot to do, and he likes goin’ about London. I dessay on 
foreign stations they read his books; but not here, unless 
it’s a song, and then, maybe, they wouldn’t ever arsk 
who wrote it. Yes, I’ve read a bit. Mulvaney ?—no, 
not that. I know I read something once. Glad he’s 
getting on? Aye, you may believe that, sir. My only 
fear is—when he knows about his little gel. 

A Pol eman. 

It was at the Islington Horse Show. I sidled up to the 
policeman who was guarding the emergency exit to the ring. 
“They’ve been making a great fuss over this Rudyard 
Kipling. Have you read any of his stories ? ” “ Oh, 

yes! I’ve read them.” “ Do you suppose he invented 

them, or are they-” “All true,” he broke in. “I 

was in the Navy myself. Better job than this.” Just 
then there was a commotion in the ring, as a gentleman 
entered from beneath the Royal box. “ That’s the Duke 
of Edinburgh,” he said; “ see him ? ” I suggested that 
he looked more like the Duke of York. “ Well, I knew 
the Duke of Edinburgh in the Navy. Talk about a 
stickler. Why, at court-martial he couldn’t sentence a 
man out of his own ’ed, like the other captains. He had 
to do it from books.” 

“And Mr. Kipling’s books are read in the Navy?” 
I asked. “ Oh, yes ! they read him in the Navy. When 
I was in the Navy the Duke of Edinburgh would ’ave it 
that our flannel shirts must look white on parade. You 
know what it means to keep flannel white after washing 
in salt water. Well, do you know what we did ? We 

pinned on a flannel dicky. Larf, why-” “ So you 

really think Mr. Kipling’s stories are not invented ? ” 
I interposed. The light of reminiscence died from his 
eyes. “Oh, no! all true,” he said. “The public reads 
him. All true.” 


Froude to Thoreau. 

A Still-Born Book. 

Some Unpublished Letters of Henry D. and Sophia E. 
Thoreau : a Chapter in the History of a Still-Born Book is 
the title of a handsomely-printed volume of which a small 
edition (150 copies) has just been issued by the Marion 
Press, Jamaica, Queensborough, New York, under the 
editorship of Dr. Samuel A. Jones, who by his biblio¬ 
graphy and other services has earned the gratitude of 
Thoreau students. The “ still-born book ” is the first 
edition of the now famous Week on the Concord River, the 
bulk of which, some 700 copies, were returned by the 
publisher as unsaleable, and were stacked by Thoreau in 
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the attic of his father’s house at Concord, as described by 
him in a characteristic passage : “I have now a library of 
nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven hundred of which 
I wrote myself.” A copy of this edition, as Dr. Jones 
tells us, “ now finds warm welcome to the selectest of 
private libraries at eighteen dollars.” 

It was a desire to obtain a copy of the despised and 
rejected Week that brought a Michigan reader into corre¬ 
spondence with Thoreau in 1856; and it is Thoreau’s 
letters to this western admirer that are now printed for the 
first time, set in the framework of a racy editorial com¬ 
ment which, unlike most efforts of that sort, greatly 
enhances the effect. The letters, which are six in number, 
and date from 1856 to 1859, are of no special significance, 
but throw an interesting side-light on the character of 
the writer—the indomitable spirit of simplicity and self- 
reliance that speaks through all his works. Here is a brief 
sentence : “ I should consider it a greater success to interest 
one wise and earnest soul than a million unwise and 
frivolous.” 

Dr. Jones's volume is mainly of the esoteric order, and 
appeals rather to the special class of Thoreau students 
than to the general reader; it contains, however, one 
hitherto unpublished letter from Froude to Thoreau which 
is of wider interest. It appears that Thoreau, who was 
known to Froude through Emerson, had sent him a copy 
of the Week, in acknowledgment of which the author of 
The Nemesis of Faith, then lately published, replied as 
follows: 

Manchester, September 3, 1849. 

Dear Mb. Thoreau, —I have long intended to write to 
you, to thank you for that noble expression of yourself you 
were good enough to send me. I know not why I have 
not done so, except from a foolish sense that I should not 
write until 1 had thought of something to say that it 
should be worth your while to read. What can I say to 
you except express the honour and the love I feel for you— 
an honour and a love which Emerson taught me long ago 
to feel, but which I feel now “ not on account of his word, 
but because I myself have read and know you.” 

When I think of what you are—of what you have done 
as well as what you have written—I have the right to tell 
you that there is no man living upon this earth at present 
whose friendship or whose notice I value more than yours. 

What are these words ! Yet I wished to say something— 
and I must use words, though they serve but seldom in 
these days for much but lies. 

In your book and in one other from your side of the 
Atlantic, Margaret, I see hope for the coming world; all 
else which I have found true in any of our thinkers (or 
even yours) is their flat denial of what is false in the 
modem popular jargon ; but for their positive affirming 
side they do but fling us back upon our own human nature 
to hold on by that with our own strength. A few men here 
and there do this, as the later Romans did; but mankind 
cannot, and I have gone near to despair. I am growing 
not to despair, and I thank you for a helping hand. 

Well, I must see you some time or other. It is not such 
a great matter with these steam bridges. I wish to shake 
hands with you and look a brave man in the face. In the 
meantime I will but congratulate you on the age in which 
your work is cast: the world has never seen one more 
pregnant. God bless you!—Your friend (if you will let 
him call you so), J. A. Froude. 


Other interesting matter is to be found in the book—an 
entertaining glimpse, for example, of the whimsical Ellery 
Channing, easily recognised under the mask of “ X. Y. Z.” 
The true and tender nature of Sophia Thoreau is shown 
from her letters; and the Appendix preserves a valuable 
record of “ Two Visits to Concord, from an Old Diary ” 
(presumably that of Thoreau’s Michigan correspondent), 
which gives a picture of Thoreau-land as seen, after the 
master’s death, by one of the earliest of its pilgrims. Of 
Thoreau’s literary circle there will soon remain but a 
memory. Both Harrison Blake and Daniel Ricketson— 
the “ Mr. B.” and “ Mr. D. R. ” of the Letters —have 
recently died, and Ellery Channing, still living in Concord 
at an advanced age, is now the sole survivor of Thoreau’s 
compeers. 

Henry S. Salt. 


Tolstoi’s New Book. 


Some very interesting particulars concerning Tolstoi’s 
new novel are supplied to us by Mr. Walter Scott. The 
title is Resurrection, and the book will appear weekly and 
simultaneously in Russia and other European countries, 
beginning on March 25 and ending probably about 
September 2. In America it will appear monthly, be¬ 
ginning April 1, and the arrangements there are such as 
to prevent serial publication in that continent prejudicing 
publication elsewhere.. About 100,000 words long, the 
novel will consist of about eighty chapters. Each weekly 
part will therefore consist of three or four chapters. It 
may be mentioned that in Russia, although the version 
published there will be mutilated by the censors and cut 
down by at least one-third of the length of the work, the 
serial rights have fetched about £1,300. In America the 
serial rights of the authorised English version have been 
sold for 5,000 dollars, and the opportunity of publishing 
immediately on completion of serial, but without copyright, 
has realised 4,100 dollars. In France about £500 is being 
paid for serial rights. So much for other countries. In 
England, however, a novel plan is to be adopted. No 
copyright is to be taken out, but all papers that care to 
print the story serially have the opportunity of doing so 
by payment to Mr. Walter Scott of the sum of £20. 
Then, on the day of completion of the serial publications, 
Resurrection will be issued in book form in the only 
authorised edition. In this edition will appear the 
illustrations, made by Prof. Pasternak, of Moscow, after 
consultation with the author. Newspapers wishing for 
these illustrations can have them by an extra payment. 
All the profits on the novel are, by the author’s wish, 
to go to assist in the emigration to Canada, and colonisa¬ 
tion there, of the Dukhobortsi, the Russian sect who, for 
the crime of refusing to bear arms, have been cruelly 
prosecuted, but are now being permitted to leave Russia. 
Resurrection, we are told, besides presenting a vivid picture 
of contemporary Russian life, is a work of great dramatic 
power and interest, touching incidentally on several of the 
most pressing latter-day problems, and, so far as literary 
and artistic treatment is concerned, is likely to enhance 
even the fame which Anna Karinina brought to the author. 
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Things Seen. 

Capitulation. 

Robert had been away four years in Paris and in 
London. When he came back to Dumbartonshire he was 
changed—to grandmother most of all. 

But she took no notice, for she had loved Robert best 
of all from that first day when his Republican grandfather 
left the little crop-headed orphan boy to be brought up in 
his Scotch grandmother’s home, by his dead mother’s 
wish. 

She listened and waited—till one day. The wind was 
howling round the grey old house. The weather had been 
wretched for a week, and Robert was bored and something 
sharp-edged as to temper. He sat by the fire discoursing 
of what were, to us, new philosophies. He touched on 
the iniquity of existing marriage laws and the inartistic 
exigencies of the Decalogue generally, explaining that 
although self-development is confessedly but a succession 
of suicides, it is the only form of evolution to be sought 
after and worked out, regardless of everything else. 

Pretty Elspeth gazed and wondered; grave Margit 
shook her head; Geordie, his huge hand covering his 
mouth, smiled with his eyes at what he would call 
“ Robert’s French havers.” Only grandmother spoke: 
from time to time exclaiming, “ Indeed! is that the case ? 
Dear me, dear me! ” in a voice that might have been 
ironical but for the expression of candid innocence on 
her face. 

Presently he began to speak of “ existing creeds ” and 
of their “ outworn ” character. For a brief space no one 
interrupted him. 

Suddenly grandmother leant forward in her chair. 
“Laddie! ” she thundered, “if I thocht ye believed one 
half o’ what ye have been saying this day, I’d skelp ye 
till ye couldna’ sit.” 

Robert sprang up and made as though to leave the 
room: half-way to the door he paused, and turning, went 
and kneeled down by grandmother’s chair. He took her 
hand, beautiful still in spite of her eighty years, and kissed 
it, saying gently, “ You would be quite justified.” 

She took hold of his chin and turned up his face towards 
her, and they looked into each other’s eyes. 

“ Puir laddie,” she whispered, and he laid his head 
down on her knee. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Books will no doubt be written some day or other on the 
religion of Kipling, as books have been written already on 
the religion of Shakespeare, of Browning, of Tennyson. 
Not even Mr. Swinburne shall escape creed-classification, 
seeing that he has already read in a newspaper a defence 
of his Christianity—which need mean no more than that 
its writer admires Mr. Swinburne’s verse and is himself a 
Christian. Whatever may be said of Mr. Kipling—-and 
there are ingenious people arguing the point of Paganism 
versus Christianity already—we have the undoubted fact 
that he had two grandfathers who were Methodist 
ministers, the Rev. Joseph Kipling and the Rev. G. B. 
Macdonald. 


A great authority once said that the atmosphere of the 
House of Lords suggested quotations from Paradise Lost, 
and the atmosphere of the House of Commons quotations 
from Childe Harold. But now neither Milton nor Byron 
is quoted—only Kipling. There is a tradition among 
politicians that poetry should not be quoted, except, per¬ 
haps, it be a Latin line; to care for contemporary poetry 
has always been to incur a sneer against your practicality. 
But Kipling has removed the reproach; and even the 
Viceroy of India, whom all his friends have been warning 
against being “too literary” in his allusions, could not 
resist quoting in Calcutta the other day a verse from the 
pen of the “Anglo-Indian.” The illness of Mr. Kipling, 
by the way, has not only shown how full the world is of 
his readers, but it has vastly added to the number. By 
the Emperor’s telegram Germany has been made alert to 
translate and read him; and one of the last orders for his 
Barrack Room Ballads was sent to England from—the 
Vatican. “But who is Mr. Kipling?” asked the Pope 
one morning when their names were headed together in 
a French paper. He was told by Monsignor Merry del 
Val, himself half an Englishman; and Thomas Atkins 
makes in consequence his peaceful and literary entry into 
the palace of the Vatican. 


The Count of Turin has made a new friend in an 
Englishman, Sir Henry Tichbome, once the little boy for 
whom the great case against the Claimant was fought- 
The Count and Sir Henry are shooting together in India. 


Emptiness. 

She was a young and thin and weary mother. Her child 
lay heavily on her lap as the omnibus rumbled along. 
Suddenly the infant awoke and cried, and she put the 
tube of the feeding bottle in its mouth. For a moment 
there was a grateful peace, but as suddenly as it came 
it went in a yell of anger and disappointment. The mother 
again proffered the time-honoured consolation, and for a 
second or two there was a gurgling calm, only, however, 
to be broken by a more energetic explosion than before. 
The mother repeated the operation, but with increasingly 
indignant manifestations till she discovered that the feeding 
tube had parted from the bottle! The child had been 
having its first taste of the emptiness of life. 


Tine mutability of human fortunes is nowhere written 
plainer than on the great houses of London, to which were 
proudly given the names of their founders or of families 
that were their former occupants. “We were ” is the un¬ 
seen writing upon these once boastful walls. Hardly one 
such house is now inhabited according to its label—not 
Bute House, not Marlborough House (though the present 
Duke of Marlborough will no doubt try to restore it to his 
family when the Prince of Wales moves to Buckingham 
Palace); not Chesterfield House, now Lord Burton’s ; not 
Cambridge House, which the present Duke of Cambridge! 
whose father lived in it, can still frequent, but only as a 
clubman; not Lansdowne House till lately. These titles 
have become confusing, yet to change them with each fresli 
owner would be to invite attention to transfers of wealth, 
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or other vicissitudes, in succeeding generations. Dudley- 
House—to name another—must be Dudley House still, 
not Robinson House, though Lord Dudley lives elsewhere 
in London, and long ago sold his family mansion to Mr, 
Robinson, who, by the way, is just returning thither with 
his wife after an absence of two years. 

Me. Zangwill, who reached Liverpool last Saturday 
morning, and is now in his native London, has much to 
say, and will publicly say some of it, on his visit to the 
United States. Mr. Zangwill finds it difficult to tear him¬ 
self away from ports, especially from sea-ports. He loves 
shipping, with which he has made close acquaintance 
during long residence at Plymouth and Bristol; and he 
was almost reluctant to leave the Campania the other day, 
even after a rather troublous crossing. 

Mb. John Lane, who leaves London to-day for the 
United States, will shortly return to occupy a house he 
lias bought in Kensington Gardens-terrace. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has completed a novel 
which her friends pronounce to be “ socialistic.” 

Mr. Forbes Robertson may very probably appear as 
Morrice Buckler in the play Mr. Mason is making (with 
Mr. Comyns Carr’s assistance) from his Anglo-Indian story. 
But the appearance of Mr. Robertson as Sir Willoughby 
Patterne has been quite indefinitely postponed. 

The Marquis of Ripon has become President of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. That announcement does 
not mean much to the casual reader; but it may make a 
considerable difference in the fortunes of persons whose 
only fortunes are ill ones. The Society, named after the 
French “ Apostle of the Poor,” consists of members who 
visit the poor and the sick in their own homes, administer¬ 
ing money relief as well as kind words. The “ brothers ” 
are ordinary laymen, and their district visiting and their 
“ conference meetings ” are demands on the spare time 
which very busy men could hardly meet, except that very 
busy men have the knack of finding time for everything. 
Lord Ripon, when out of office at any rate, feels that he 
can undertake the acting duties of a “ Brother of St. 
Vincent de Paul,” and he has agreed also to be the 
President of the Society for all England. Branches 
exist already in various towns ; but the new impulse 
brought by the leadership of Lord Ripon is counted upon 
to increase immensely the number of volunteers for this 
service of the poor, and also the amount of money placed 
in their hands for distribution. 

A Fable. 

A musician died, and his sleeping soul waited at the Gate. 

Then said the Angel: “ Has this man sinned ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the voices of the neighbours; “he 
has played his own works all day.” 

“ What shall be his punishment ? ” asked the Angel. 

“ Let him hear those works for ever,” cried the voices. 

So the so ul was awakened in Hell by the chanting of its 
own music. 

“This must be Heaven,” it said. 


Correspondence. 

Green’s “ Short History.” 

Sir, —In common with many of your readers, I was 
extremely pleased with the instructive and suggestive 
letter of Mr. J. J. Poynter on Green’s Short History 
which appeared in your issue for February 18, and I shall 
be still further obliged if he, or some other of your readers, 
can give me any information as to what seems to me to be 
a strange mistake later on in Green’s Short, History. 

In the description of the death of Charles II., at the 
bottom of page 648 (of the 187.5 edition), are the words : 
“ The bishops around his bed fell on their knees, and 
implored his blessing, and Charles with outstretched 
hands solemnly gave it to them.” I believe there were 
only two bishops present at all during his illness, namely, 
Sancroft (Archbishop) and Ken. Neither of them could do 
anything with him. He would not listen to their ex¬ 
hortations, and finally they were dismissed and Fathor 
Huddleston admitted, from whom the King received the 
last Sacraments. 

Macaulay writes : “ The King seemed much relieved by 
what had passed. His natural children were brought to 
his bedside, the Dukes of Grafton, &c. —Charles blessed 
them all,” &c. 

Burnet, in his History of his own times, says, “ Bishop 
Ken was censured for a piece of indecency. He presented 
the Duke of Richmond, Lady Portsmouth’s son, to be 
blessed by the King. Upon this some that were in the 
room cried out the King was their common father. And 
upon that all kneeled down for his blessing, which he gave 
them.” 

Who were these kneeling persons—Bishops ? or is it 
another word beginning with B ? Can Green have read 
shorthand notes and misread ?—I am, &c., 

Hampden House, N.W. T. H. G. 


“ Time’s Revenges.” 

Sir, —A short time ago the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred by St. Andrew’s University on Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett. All eyes were strained to attention, and to one 
onlooker at least the climax of an interesting ceremony 
was reached when the cap that had once been John Knox’s 
rested for a moment in academic benediction on the brow 
of this distinguished lady, so long the champion of the 
political rights of her sex—one might almost say, the 
uncrowned queen of England’s revolted daughters. 
“ Women are weak, frail, impatient, feeble, foolish. God 
has denied to them wisdom to consider or providence to 
forsee what is profitable for the commonwealth,” said the 
great Reformer; and in no measured language he con¬ 
demned “ the mon8triferous empire of women,” and 
asserted what Stevenson has called “ his sense of unspeak¬ 
able masculine authority.” Truly Fate has not dealt over 
kindly with the shade of the churlish author of the First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
TFomen. —I am, &c., 

Manchester: March 5, 1899. E. G.-B. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 22 . 

“A middle-aged, unmarried lady, who attends University Exten¬ 
sion lectures, subscribes to Mudie's, and lives in a London suburb 
with a parrot, a Pomeranian dog, and two servants, keeps on a little 
shelf beside the fireplace her dozen permanent favourite books. 
What are they ? ” This was the question we asked last week. A 
careful collation of the numerous lists sent in this week shows that 
the twelve books which our imaginary maiden lady ought to like 
best are as follows: 

Tennyson. 

Shakespeare. 

Robert Browning, selections. 

Sesame and Lilies. 

The Imitation of Chri.it. 

The Bible. 

Pride and Prejudice 
The Milt on the Float. 

Lamb's Essays. 

Macaulay's Essays. 

Mrs. Browning, selections. 

Sartor Hesartns. 

Two competitors—Miss Alice Thompson, 22, Grosvenor-crescent, 
Scarborough, and Mr. A. H. Meiklejohn, 4, Leamington-avenue, 
West Didsbury, Manchester—named each seven out of the twelve, 
and, therefore, one guinea has been divided between them. 

The remaining books (Browning having been given as two) on 
Miss Thompson's list were : 

Dante's Divine < omedy, 

Emerson’s Essays, 

Hu-kin's Frondes Ay rest ex, 

Carlyle's Heroes ; 
and on Mr. Meiklejohn’s : 

Boswell's J hnson, 

Carlyle’s French Devolution, 

Green’s Short History, 

Pendennis, 

Adam Dede. 

Against the voice of the majority there is, of course, no appeal; 
but several of the lists sent in seem to us to represent the probable 
tastes of the lady more nearly than the books forming the ideal 
dozen. Palgrave’s Golden- Treasury, Charles Kingsley’s Life, The 
Christian Year, and Middlemarch may be mentioned as books 
which we and certain competitors would expect to find on that 
little shelf. 

Replies received also from J. B. N., York; A. M. C., Bristol; 
E. C. W., Oxford ; E. B., Coldharbour ; F. E. W., Meltbam; T. M., 
Shrivenham ; M. A., Sale ; A. M. F., Crediton ; W. D., Andover: 
Mrs. R. G., Highgate ; L. F. M., London ; L. K., Highgate ; M. J. 8., 
Bournemouth ; H. B. F., Forest Hill; W. F. K., Dublin ; M. L. H., 
Ambleside; L. E. A., Sheffield ; T. 0., Buxted ; R. G. W., Richmond ; 
H. J. W., Tonbridge ; T. L. H., Dolgelly ; K. C. W., Wrexham ; E. H. t 
New Romney ; H. G. H., Ruswarp ; A. E. L., Stafford ; S. B., Great 
Malvern; Miss P., Wilton ; F. W., Sydenham ; Mrs. H. H., Shore- 
ham ; Miss P., Shotley Bridge; D. S., London ; Miss J., London; 
H. P. B., Glasgow; G. E. M., London ; A. H. C., Lee ; G. R., Aber¬ 
deen ; J. S., Elgin ; M. A. W., Watford ; W. S. R.. Moffat; H. T. F., 
Cambridge; E. E. M., Bedford Park ; H. L., Worcester; R. H., 
Aston Manor; L. M. S., Weston ; E. M. H., Tonbridge ; L. C. J., 
Edinburgh. 


Competition No. 23. 

W e print this week, in the middle of the issue, several columns of 
publishers' announcements. We ask competitors to select from 
those columns the twelve best books. A comparison of all answers 
sent in will be made, and a prize of one guinea awarded to the 
competitor whose list agrees in largest proportion with the general 
sense. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 


Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 14. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 312, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given. We cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

The Wisdom of Plotixus. By C. J. W. 

C. J. W. has provided us with pleasant entertainment for 
an hour. He set to himself the task of expounding Neo¬ 
platonism, and we think he has accomplished it very well. 
As will be Been from the excerpt which will follow, he writes 
lucidly, as a scholar should: “Plotinus defines Love as the 
desire to be united with a beautiful object, and thereby to 
produce or to create beauty. Thus Nature herself—or the soul 
of the universe, that soul of which Nature is the express 
manifestation—creates in virtue of the contemplation (spiritual 
union with) celestial or intelligible beauty. Those human 
beings who, loving beauty in the sensible world, have not the 
reminiscence or intuition of intellectual or ideal beauty, still 
owe their love of the former to the fact that it is an image of 
the latter. Love is always the result of an affinity, conscious 
or otherwise, between the soul of the lover and the object of 
his passion. Our desire to produce is the direct outcome of 
the instinctive craving for immortality, for the essence which 
is immortal is none other than Beauty itself. Those (and 
those only) who love beautiful bodies without the craving to 
be united with them love them for their ideal beauty alone. 
From the attention with which the celestial soul applies itself 
to contemplate the Divine Life which is its object, the supreme 
Love is bom—an eye full of the object which it beholds, a 
vision made one with the image which it forms. Below the 
celestial soul exists Nature—the soul of the world as such— 
and of its contemplation and desire the love which is its eye, 
and which presides over earthly marriages, is bom.” Although 
a trifle pragmatical, that is not bad philosophy; but it has 
been expounded by such Englishmen as Mr. Myers and Mr. 
William Knight in a style more modem. Plotinus is a hard 
nut to crack. C. J. W. cracks him as well, we think, as he 
could be cracked; but we are not sure that the cracking would 
have a sufficient audience. 

With Weighted Wings. By F. J. T. 

We are unhappy about this book. Now and then we come 
upon an original thought expressed with elegance. For 
example, the school-boy Dacombe, when he had persuaded 
the bully to fight him, “ tried not to recognise the measure of 
ambition which had helped so materially to make the duty 
obvious—that ambition which is the devil’s share in most noble 
deeds, and is the unsuspected spur which goads wavering 
hearts to acts of chivalry.” The idea is well expressed, but 
the desert remains predominant. F. J. T.’s story is sensational 
and incredible. Published as a book, for the general reader of 
novels, it would do no good at all. 

UNEXPECTATIONS. By W. W. W. 

We do not like to seem cruel; but it is necessary to say that 
this novel has almost no merit whatsoever. We hope that the 
author is a very young man. If he is, he need not despair 
He has energy in abundance, and experience may give him in¬ 
sight. In order that he may perceive the main error of his 
way, let us merely mention, in friendliness, that the hero of 
“ Fnexpectations,” whom we are expected to admire, is a 
miracle of self-satisfied ignorance. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. Forty seventh Thousand. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

THE SEVEN SEA S. By Rudyard Kipling. Forty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL 

Grown 8vo, 68. 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19.000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price. 

“ A very entertaining book of travel.”— Spectator. 

44 A lightsome and entertaining narrative ; irresistibly humorous.”— Daily Mail. 

44 The story is told with delightful gaiety, humour, and crispness. There has rarely appeared a more interesting tale of modern travel.”— Scotsman. 

“ A classic of cycling, graphic an t witty .”—Yorkshire Post. 

“A narrative of remarkable experiences, written with groat spirit and unvarying good humour .”—Glasgow Herald. 

41 A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.”— World. 

44 Of intense interest to all cyclists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 

CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous 

Illustrations and a Map. 8ec<nd Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


44 The noble record of a noble achievement.”— Spectator. 

‘‘More thrilling, more piquant, and more human than any novel.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

44 A noble story, nobly told.”— Pinch. 


44 Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Singularly delightful .”—Glasgow Herald. 

11 Quick with heroism.”— Outlook. 

“ Makes one hold one’s breath .”—The Times. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With 800 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. Two vols., royal 8vo, 80s. net. 

“ One of the greatest books of the kind issued during the century. Unsur- I “ Of absorbing and fascinating interest .”—Birmingham Tost. 
passed in geographical and human interest.”— The Times. “ A wonderful book .”—Daily Tefeoraph. 

“ Magnificent volumes.”— Spectator. I 44 As thrilling as instructive .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BOOK of JOB. 

Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. G. S. Gibson, D.D., 

[Oxford Commkhtariis. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol . IV. EGYPT PNDER the PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. | Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. Q. Milne. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon Parmentier of Liege, and M. Bidez of Gand. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by C. Sathas. Demy 8vo. t«™. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HI8T0RY of the CREEDS- By A- E. Burns, Examining 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 10s. «d. [Hawduookb of Theology. 

“ This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on its subject.”— Spectator. 

44 It is an able and learned treatise and contains a mass ot' information which will be most useful to scholars.”— Glasgow Herald. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John Keble. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devoti«x. 

This edition is edited on the same scale a* 44 Tho Christian Year.” Dr. Lock has corrected the printed text by collating it with the MS. in the Keble College 
Library, and has added an Introduction, and au analysis and explanatory notes to each of the more difficult poems. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 

THE PRINCIPLES of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked Examples 

and Numerous Examination Papers. By J. E. B. M’ALLEN, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master in the Liverpool College Middle School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

[Commercial Sbriis. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. _______ 

FICTION. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA- By Robert Barr, Author of “ The Mutable Many." 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 A vivid story, full of animation.”— World. | “ Delightful and entertaining.”— Morning. 

“ Such a tale as Mr. Barr's would ever receive a hearty welcome. Of these mediaeval romances, which are now gaining ground,‘The Conntess Tekla'is the 
very best we have seen. Tekla is a very happy figure, and wears the proper virginal airs. The story is written in clear, good English and a picturesque, moving 
style .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of 44 Dodo." With Illustrations by G. P. 

Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “Lady Baby." 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The distinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is due in part to a merry sense of humour, and in parts to a wonderful capacity for 
painting interiors and for bringing a fully detailed picture before the eye.”— Country Life. 

THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of “ When Charles I. was 

King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character a*-e handled with rare ability.”— Scotsman . 

“ Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour .”—Pall Mall Gazette 
“ An excellently well-told story, and the reader’s interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.”— Punch. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of 44 Over the Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend. A Romance of Mexican Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A full-flavoured and dramatic tale.”— Outlook. | “ A story full of life and action, and set with brilliant scenes .’’—Lloyd’s. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “Young Blood.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. j Shortly. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 , Essex Street, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


w 


ILLIAMS & NOEQATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

H aortetU Street, Oovent Garden, so. South Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

DAEDEKEB’S & BADD ELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 

UULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and M, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

—KINO, SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publisher*. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have Bpocisllydmilt Rotary ana otherfast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other I’ublicatious aud specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, Id, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 85121. Telegraph M Africanism, London." 

R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK8 

SUPPLIED, no matter whut the subject. Please state 
wants. 40s. each offered : •* K- ramie Gallery," 18*2 ; *• Hunting 
Reminiscences,’* 1843; "Old Paris.” 1878; '* Endvmion,” l*|8; 
"The Germ." 185o; " l»e**r .Stalking." I83*; " Hamertou's 
Etching." 1888 ; ** Froude’s Short Studies," 4 vols., 8vo ; " Marco 
Polo." 1875; “ Sporting Anecdotes." 1825; "‘Miser's Daughter." 

3 vols—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. 

T YPE- W KITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per l.uOO words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent. N.W. 

rr>YPE-WRITING. —Author*’ MSS. or Cor- 

J- respondence. Ac., carefully and quickly Type-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Ad dies* M. U. H.. 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIOH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long anti intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amlierley House. 
Norfolk Street, Straud. W.C 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcuasea and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives Btnall sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

birkbeck building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOH FIVE SHILLINGS PEK MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY\ which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher, 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY. January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Blwsuer, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year *1 I'aulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, aud 111 gaiued admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich ami Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 

S ears 250 cq>en fcholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
xford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 3o who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 23. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
310) must eut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


R oyal historical society. 

(IncoriKjrated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THURSDAY. MARCH Idth, 5 p.in.. at ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be 
read :— 

"PITT and PEEL. 1783-4, and 18*1-5," by FRANK H. 
HILL, F.R.Hist.S. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, Loudon, W.C. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP 
in POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for three years, at a .-alary 
of £15o. The Lecturer w ill also be required to give assistance 
in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on < r before 
Tuesday. April 25th, 1*99. t*> the uudersigued, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, BA., 

Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, March 2ud, 1899. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE* of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or la-fire 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1999, to tli- uudersigued, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN ENKINS. B.A , 

Secretary aud Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 

February HHh. 1899. __ 

R oyal society of painter- 

ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5*. Pall 
Mall East. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6, in¬ 
cluding special Ex-libris Exhibition. Admission, Is. 

CLoUDESLEY BRKREToN. 8ec. 


WAL TER 800 TT'S NEW BOOK8 


TnXHIBITION of ETCHINGS by 

JPj WM. STRANG, R.E.. NOW OPEN, at MR. GUTE 
KUNST’S GAI-LKUY, 18. King Street. St. James’s. S.W. 
Admitsiou, including Catalogue, one Shilling, lu to 8 daily. 

THK 0R08BY LIBRARY. 

In the CROWN HALLS, 98 SAUCHIEHALL STREET. 
GLASGOW, on MARCH 21st to 24th, inclusive, 

PUBLIC SALE 

Of the First and Larger Part of the 

VALUABLE LIBRARY 

Collected by the late Mr. JOHN CROSBY, News ami 
Advertising Agent. Glasgow. The Collection is par¬ 
ticularly rich in Works on Art and Illustrated Editions ot 
Standard Works, aud comprises nearly 1,800 Lots. 

M orrison, dick a* moullooh will 

SELL by AUCTION, as above, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY, and FRIDAY. 21st to 2*th 
MARCH, commencing at 12 o’clock Noon each day. 

The Library will be laid out for inspection on Monday. 
20tl» March, from 10 a.in. to 5 p.m . and on Forenoon of each 
day of Sale. Catalogues on application to the An.-rioso.EHs. or 
post free on request. 

G UY’R hospital-entrance 

SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 1899.—SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Three i£l5o, £80, and £5ot in Science and 
Three i£l"0, £f«», and £30) in Art*.—Particulars, ami copies of 
Examination Papers, on application to the Deaf, Guy's 
Hospital, 1/ondou Bridge, S.E. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ PAULA,” &c. 

A GIRL of the KLONDIKE. By 

VICTORIA CROSS. Crown Bvo, cloth, 
price 3s. fid. _ 

THK OANTKRBURY POET#. 

Square Bvo, cut and uncut edges, Is. per volume ; also 
in rich art linen binding, with Frontispiece in 
Photogravure, 2s. per volume. 

LATEST ADDITION. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth 

B. BROWNING. With an Introductory Note by 
E. WINGATE KINDER. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by ROBERT BUCHANAN 

The NEW ROME: Poems and Bal- 

lads of our Empire. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Crown bvo, eiotb. gilt top, price 6a. 

London: Walter Scott, Ltd., Paternoster 8quare. 

“QNITARIAN LITERATURE (FREE). 

THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 

" PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.* 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 

"THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 
THE REV. DR. CR<>SSKEY- 

" SALVATION : What It In aud Is Not." 

Apply, by letter, to Lady Wilsox, 8«, Church Road. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


G uys hospital. — preliminary 

SCIENTIFIC (M B. Lund.) CLASSES are held through- 
out the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Exami¬ 
nation. Fee, 10 Guineas. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of 8TUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 studeu’s will be admitted in Septemln-r, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents iu the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Aocouut* Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Szckittaxy, at College. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

'LIMITED,., 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY {for weakly exchange of Book, 
at the houie, of Subeorlbere) from TWO GUINEAS per aha am. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE In ONE SUB* 
8CRIPTI0N, and thu. let-,u the Coat of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
snd post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Oratie and poet free to any addreea. 

Tbe List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchistm. 


THE ACADEMY. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43, Chancery Lane. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to evert Annual 
Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue , Threepence; postage One 
Halfpenny. Price for 52 issues, Thirteen 
Sh tilings; postage free. 

To Subscribers Abroad. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions .2U. 8 d. t 

including postage. 

The Academy is published every Friday morning. 
Advertisements should reach the office not later 
than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the 
paper , Arc., should be addressed to the Publisher. 

To Contributors. 

The Editor will make every effort to return rejected 
contributions , provided a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to hav+ 
their MSS. type-written. 
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BLAISDELL PAPER PENCILS. 


They save time in sharpening. 

The Blaisdell. 

They are cleaner than wood pencils. 


The Blaisdell . 

The 


Blaisdell . 


The Blaisdell. 

They run uniform, and can always be 
depended upon to produce a clear, 
even mark. 

The Blaisdell. 

They are the best pencils that can be had 
for any purpose where pencils are 
required. 


Lead Pencils. 

About 140 millions of Cedar Pencils 
are estimated to have been sold in 
this country last year. No one who 
has once used a Blaisdell Self- 
Sharpening Paper Pencil ever wants 
to use a Cedar Pencil again. 


The Blaisdell. 

The most ingenious invention of the day. 


The Blaisdell. 


THE HOST INGENIOUS 

INVENTION OF THE DAY. 

BlaisdeH’s Paper Pencils 

cost no more than the best cedar pencils, but they’re better in every way than the 
best pencil you ever held in your fingers. All the black leads and coloured 
crayons used in their manufacture are imported from Bavaria, and you won’t find 
a grain of grit in them. The leads are tough and smooth, and are not surpassed 
by the highest grades of artists’ pencils. Try one and you’ll never go back to the 
old hard-to-sharpen wooden pencils. They are the neatest pencils made—no 
soiled fingers, no chips and shavings to fall on the floor or carpet; simply pnll off 
a coiled strip of paper and there’s your long, conical point, more perfect than you 
couldput on a cedar pencil by whittling an hour. 

when you want a point on your pencil you want it quick. If it’s a 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil you’re using yon’ll get a perfect point in less time 
than it takes to cut the first chip from a pencil made of wood. 

BlaisdeH’s Paper Pencils. 

These pencils not only save useless annoyance, but they save time and money 
—time, because they may be sharpened in a tenth the time required in pointing 
a pencil made of wood ; and save money, because they last longer, and cost no 
more than the best cedar pencils. They are positively needed for these reasons in 
the Home, the Sohoolroom, the Counting-house, the Newspaper Office, at the 
Artist’s Desk, in the Railway Office, Insurance Offices, at tne Stenographer’s 
Desk—wherever pencils are used it will save time, trouble, and money, to adopt 
the Blaisdell Paper Pencils. 

Blaisdell's Paper Pencils. 


Just the same as a cedar pencil, but 
covered with paper. 

The Blaisdell 

Re-points itself Automatically. 

The Blaisdell. 

The Pencils are made in all grades. 

The Blaisdell. 

Nobody who has to use a Coloured Pencil 
would ever be content with an ordi¬ 
nary one after using a Blaisdell Pencil. 

The Blaisdell. 

The Blaisdell Black Lead Pencil is better 
than any ordinary black lead pencil 
ever made. 


The Ideal Pencil 

for home use is one that may be perfectly pointed by a lady without soiling her 
fingers or littering the carpet with shavings. Such a pencil is the Blaisdell 
Paper Pencil. A coil of narrow paper is stripped off the end, and there’s the 
point more perfect than she could produce on a wood pencil in a week—and it’s 
done so easily and so quickly. 

HOW USED. ; 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight puli—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil ib sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty-marking stuff on your 
fingers. 

HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil at any Stationers. The 
Blacklbad Pencils are made in 5 Grades :—H.B.; H.; B.; H.H.; B.B.; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 
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S cxccfonf 


Pure aisd Fragrant. 


used on the tooth*brush every morning make all the 
difference between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth 
and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


Stealing o*er these the heavier balm 


From bleepv, star-eyed, southern orange blooms; 
And spices from the mystic groves of orient, 

While through them all, mingling yet keeping still 


Its sweet identity, a flood of perfume 


Wafted from alpine fields of lavender. 


S0Z0D0NT 


cleanses the teeth and 
the spaces between the 
teeth as nothing else 
will do. It sweetens the 
breath all day, and gives 
firmness and oolour to 
lips and gums. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 


UNRIVALED FOR 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 


MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER 


Complete Id Toilet Case, 2 6 




Emerson’s Bromo=Seltzer 


(GRANULAR EFFERVESCENT). 


IN CASKS OF 

NERVOUS HEADACHE. 
NEURALGIA. 

BRAIN FATIGUE. 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 

MENTAL EXHAUSTION. 

Used constantly by H.R.H. the Hereditary Princess of 
Hohenzollern. 

In bottles 13Jd. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 






Easiest Boots in the World. 


TBASB 


Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, 

Which for persons Buffering from Corns, Bunions, Goat, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
immediate bklief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “K” Waterproof and “Adapted” Boots. 

A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES' AND 
CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

47, ®JSHOPSQATE_ STREET, E.C. (Corner of 8t. Helen’s Place). 
35c STRAND. W.C. (Next Lyceum). 

5, S OKE NEWINGTON GOAD, N« (Opposite Shackle well Laoe). 


^Jbalsamic'? 

&.IXI 2 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

Mb. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had poet free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodgg, 
Feckham. London, S.E. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemist* 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at Is. ltd., 2s. 8d., 
4s. Od., 11a, and 22s. 
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FIVE DAYS from TO-DAY 
the present offer will be 
WITHDRAWN, and after 
that day 

REPRINT 03? THE 

“ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” 

(NINTH EDITION) 

Can no longer be purchased at the present low prices. 


AT ONCE, 

IF AT ALL. 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. 


It will soon be too late to join the majority—to be 
included in the number of those whose hesitation ended in 
time. It is a year, all but twelve days, since THE TIMES 
Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA was 
first offered for sale. Ten thousand or more people have 
made up their minds with more or less promptness. It is 
the purpose of this advertisement to add the reader’s name 
to this list of those who have not waited too long. A 
minority still wait; there are probably two or three 
thousand persons who are still asking themselves whether 
they should or should not subscribe for THE TIMES 
Reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. They 
have lost, by waiting, the use for a certain number of months 
of the best work of reference in the world. That is not a 
very serious matter, but the loss of the use of the ENCYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA for all the future weeks and months and years 
would be a graver loss. Y'et the reader must either suffer 
that loss or make up his mind at once, or pay more money for 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA when he does make up his mind. 

These are the three possibilities. 

The twenty-five volumes will cost more on Friday, the 
24th of March, than on Thursday, the 23rd of March, and 
they will be no better worth the money. There will still 
be only 16,000 articles, written by only 1,100 contributors, 
only 9,000 illustrations, only 30,000,000 words of letter¬ 


press. Something is to be lost, and nothing is to be gained 
by waiting. The minority who wait decreases from day 
to day, for the announcement of the discontinuance of the 
sale brings every day an increasing number of orders to 
the office of THE TIMES It will be a very small 
minority when the last day has passed. It is often said that 
a minority may be in the right, but in this case the 
minority will be in the wrong, and have to pay for their 
error. The question to be considered with regard to the 
ENCYCLOPaEDIA BRITANNICA is not whether one 
will buy it, but when one will buy it. Everyone who can 
afford to buy any hooks at all buys it sooner or later. 
Those who buy it later will buy it at higher prices. It is 
of no use to wait for a cheaper price, and it is of no use to 
wait for a tenth edition. Some people have been hesitating 
because they believed that a tenth edition was in course of 
preparation, but that rumour is finally put out of court by 
a letter which was printed in THE TIMES of March 4th, 
over the signature of the publishers of the ENCYCLO¬ 
PaEDIA BRITANNICA, and for that matter, by the 
announcement that a supplement to the ninth edition is 
soon to be published. 

At the foot of this page there appears an order blank. 
It will certainly be to the reader’s advantage to make use 
of it; to do to-day what cannot be done five days hence. 


PRICES, UNTIL MARCH 23RD, FOR THE 28 VOLUME8. 

J^*- Su'ficient provision will be mmle for the filling of Orders promptly po»hd either from the Untied Kingdom or the Colonies ; but applicants who hesitate may find that the oj/ei has been xnlhdiawn, or the Price* increased, without 

imtlur not lie. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

(ONE GUINEA to be sent with Order / nothin)! more to be paid until the 25 volumes have been delivered) all at one time, to the Purchaser.) 

CLOTH BINDING, 10 Monthly Payments <>t ONE GUINEA each, or with liNiic.iHe.' 19 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 20 Monthly Payments ... ONE GUINEA each, or «ith the Bookcase. 23 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

FULL MOROCCO BINDING tthe very best binding), 27 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or with the Huokcaw. 30 Monthly Pavniems of ONE GUINEA each. 

Noik.— li the Purchaser sends a cheque for the lull amount at the cam puces— C 1 f, un the Cuiih Binding, £20 for the Had Morocco Binding. £27 lor the Full Morocco Binding —1 9 will effect® ** /ing of One Shilling In the 
Guinea, and no Order Form need t>e used. All Cheques should l*e drawn to Oder II. K. II00PEK. The Form which tol.owa is lor die use of puicuase;* who prcier to make monthly payment*. 

[ 1 he Cloth binding is 01 the same quality as that sold bv the publishers a: A;;. and is as strong as a cloth binding can be. But it can l>e recommended only to purchaser* who reel old .get! to takffWe ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
in that form or not at *!L The sue and weight of the volumes, and the permanent value of the work, alike call for a solid Half Morocco binding ; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the purchaser s means, it makes a 
splendid addition to the eqiiipmetil ot a handsome house.] 

M0 , i I! T ^ LY PAYMENTS.—Order Form. All Cheques should be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER. [Date].......... . 

JHt Manager, -Ihe iimks,” Printing House Square, London, E.C. 

(Cloth, prlc* 16 guineas. ) 

I enclose One Guinea. Please seal mo The Times Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA Britavnica (9th Edition) bound in •< Half Morocco, price 20 guineas. > Strike out tiCO of these l.M*. 

( Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, ) 
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The Literary Week. 

In this number of the Academy is printed the complete 
text of “A Repentance,” the one-act drama by John 
Oliver Hobbes which is now being performed at the St. 
■James’s Theatre. Readers of the same author’s School for 
Saints will remember that the CouDtess Des Escas, the 
heroine of the play, also figures in that romance. 

The William Black Memorial Committee is to be a very 
strong one. The following gentlemen have already joined 
it:—J. M. Barrie, Sir Walter Besant, Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
J. L. Toole, Colin Hunter, A.R. A., J. W. MacWhirter, R.A., 
Alfred Parsons, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir H. C. Mackenzie, 
Marquis of Lome, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Victoria 
Campbell, Sir Felix Semon, Sir Wernyss Reid, Lindsay 
Macarthur, Madame de Navarro (Mary Anderson), E. 
Marston, W. L. Thomas, Major Macdonald Hall, C. W. 
M’lvaine, the Editor of The Academy, the Editor of the 
Ulan Times, Lord Archibald Campbell (Hon. Treasurer). 

Writers of introductions to standard English novels 
come in for hard treatment in the current Blackwood. 
Therein a writer examines some of the results of the 
Education Act of 1870. The cultured products of that 
epoch-making enactment, he says, “ are not satisfied with 
the newest effects of fiction. They would scrape a bowing 
acquaintance with the masters who are dead and gone. 
So there are prepared for their delight countless reprints, 
pleasant to look upon and light to hold, which shall 
perform the trick of introduction. The reprints are 
prefaced by a brief essay, which gives the criticasters 
something to write about, and serves as a buffer between 
the hastily educated and the superhuman task of perusing 
a classic. Neither Dickens nor Scott can make a direct 
appeal nowadays to their readers. The shock is always 
decently broken; and if the reader never gets as far as 
the original, he at least knows what somebody else thinks 
about it.” 


This is a piece of the true Maga scornfulness. There is 
another side to the case. The fact that the Education Act 
makes people want a bowing acquaintance with good 
literature at all is something. And if they will not come 
direct to these books, but demand an intermediary, why 
hold that useful person up to ridicule ? His services—if 
he is competent and modest—may be the means of trans¬ 
forming a bowing acquaintance into close intimacy. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not for the product of the Educa¬ 
tion Act that these editions are designed. There are 
many genuine lovers of Dickens and Scott and Miss Austen 
who are interested in collecting opinions on the books, 
and welcome every new introduction. 

A new edition of the novels of the Bronte sisters is about 
to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., with intro¬ 
ductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. These, we imagine, will 
hardly come under the ban of the Blackwood contributor. 

The death of M. Emile Erckmann has an almost anti¬ 
quarian interest. In one sense M. Erckmann did not 


survive M. Chatrian, for the names of the two men were 
always uttered together and often hyphenated. For forty 
years they collaborated, turning out stories and dramas in 
incredible numbers. Alsatians both, they had as much in 
common as two friends can; perhaps that is why they 
quarrelled so bitterly at the last. Their names were very 
familiar to many in England who, as schoolboys, were set 
to read the Consent de 1813 , and as men have seen the 
presentation of their Juif Polonais (“The Bells”) by Sir 
Henry Irving. 


To the rapidly increasing list of sixpenny books is to be 
added Miss Beatrice Harraden’s Ships that Pass in the 
Night. Meanwhile, this writer’s new novel, The Fowler, is 
almost ready for publication. 

On our Prize Competition page will be found the results 
of the voting on the best books of the Spring publishing 
season. We give not only the first twelve books selected 
by popular opinion, but also the second twelve. It must 
be remembered, however, that certain of these works are 
merely announced, not yet published. We give this 
warning in order that readers may not expect to procure 
the books at once. 


There was in life not much resemblance between James 
Russell Lowell and Danton, but in death they have this 
similarity, that two independent Lives of each are published 
at the same moment. In Danton’s case the biographers 
are Mr. Beesley and Mr. Belloc; in Lowell’s, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and his son, Prof. Edward Everett Hale. 
The two Lives of Lowell are due almost at once. We 
trust that this competition does not mean that the house of 
Hale is divided against itself. 

Since “ tall paper ” copies of books went out of fashion, 
more attention has been paid to the decoration of the 
ordinary editions. In this respect the designs on the 
covers of some novels published recently have been quite 
attractive, characterised by spirit and taste. Many of these 
designs, we understand, are due to Mr. F. R. Kimbrough, 
a young American artist, at present studying under Prof. 
Herkomer at Bushey. 

The valuable library of Mr. John Crosby will be sold in 
Glasgow on the 21st and 24th of this month, by Messrs. 
Morrison, Dick & M’Culloch. The catalogue should 
be examined by librarians and others, its contents being 
varied and popular. 

The Daily Telegraph's scheme for bringing out one 
hundred novels has been reported as complete. It will 
not, however, be announced this month. 

We understand that Messrs. Black will publish a supple¬ 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, bringing a number of 
articles up to date. This supplement will be issued through 
the Times, and it is expected to be complete “ before the 
end of the century.” Whether this expression means 
before the end of 1899, or before the end of 1900, is 
a matter of doubt. 
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WiTn the reviewer, at any rate, Mr. Dooley is already 
a favourite. Whether the general reader takes kindly to 
the patois of the Irish Chicagoan remains to be seen. The 
story of his origin shows that Mr. Dooley began as 
many a good series has begun ere this—in the suggestion 
of an editor. The Chicago Evening Post started a Sunday 
edition, and Mr. Dunne, who was one of the younger 
members of the staff, was told off to fill an odd column of 
the first number, which suddenly manifested itself. He 
asked for guidance as to subject: “‘Oh, anything or 
anybody,’ replied Mr. M'Auliffe, the editor, ‘ interview 
Jim M'Garry or the man in the moon or anybody you 
like, only give us a column, and give it quick.’ ” Jim 
M‘Garry was a saloon keeper, whose views on things in 
general, delivered in a rich Irish-American brogue, always 
gave amusement to his patrons. So Mr. Dunne wrote 
a column giving an imaginary conversation between 
“M'Gearin” and “Jawn” M'Kenna, a local politician. 
Next week the Sunday Post was again short of copy, and 
Dunne was called upon once more. The column then 
became a prominent weekly feature. In the meantime, 
however, M'Garry complained to the editor that “Peter 
Dunne, a dacent boy,” but a villain, had served him a low, 
mean trick, and generally made life miserable for him. The 
result of his pleadings was that “M'Gearin” gave place 
to “ Dooley.” 


So little, according to the New York Critic, did Mr. 
Dunne think of the Dooley articles more than of his other 
regular “ copy,” that he did not even preserve the papers 
containing them, and when publishers began to make 
offers to him for the book rights, and he finally consented 
to collect the little papers as best he could, it was an 
admirer of Mr. Dooley, unknown to Mr. Dooley’s author 
but known to some of his friends, who came forward with 
a complete file, or nearly complete, and made the book 
possible. It has been a pronounced success, from more 
than one point of view, and publishers are making flatter¬ 
ing offers to Mr. Dunne looking toward more ambitious 
portrayal of Irish-American life. Mr. Dunne’s wit is 
inevitable; it is his birthright. The Irish people he 
knows well, though he has never been in Ireland. The 
dialect of Mr. Dooley, it may interest some to know, is the 
dialect of County Roscommon, and natives of that county 
have enthusiastically approved its accuracy. 

Mn. Sheldon’s books, it has been remarked, are enjoy¬ 
ing no unique popularity. Among works which have 
been selling by thousands for years and years must be 
included Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty , a story that is still a 
favourite in the nursery. Of this book Messrs. Jarrold & 
Sons will shortly issue 100,000 copies in sixpenny form. 
Already Black Beauty has gone through forty-seven 
editions in this country, and has been translated into 
French, German, Norwegian, and Italian. In the United 
States, where unfortunately for author and publisher the 
copyright was not secured, some two or three million 
copies, published under the auspices of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, have 
been sold, and a vast quantity distributed gratis. 

A letter from Mr. Kipling to an author who lost his 
little son, which is printed in M. A. P., has a pathetic 
application to-day. This is a passage : “ People say that 
that kind of wound heals. It doesn’t. It only skins over; 
but there is at least some black consolation to be got 
from the old and bitter thought that the boy is safe from 
the chances of the after-years. I don’t know that that 
helps, unless you happen to know some man who is 
under deeper sorrow than yours—a man, say, who has 
watched the child of his begetting go body and soul to 
the Devil, and feels that he is responsible. But it is 
the mother that bore him who suffers most when the 
young life goes out.” 


A caustic rhymer comments, in the current World, on 
some of the less restrained telegrams which were despatched 
to Mr. Kipling. He writes : 

Had this homage been intended 
Solely for your private ear, 

It might well have been defended 
As spontaneous aud sincere : 

But this sort of demonstration 
Loses its impressiveness 

By concurrent publication 
In the columns of the Press. 

A recapitulation of messages follows: 

From each comer and each cranny 
Of the Kailyard cables flew : 

While the voice of Florence Annie 
Pleaded for the mild Hindoo. 


Minor poets, blubbering blindly. 

Cabled from Parnassus’ slope : 

Anthony assured you kindly, 

While there’s life there must be Hope: 

Till, by dint of constant churning, 

Everywhere was plainly seen 
Milk of human kindness turning 
Into merest margarine. 

This is truly a day when a strong searchlight beats upon 
sentiment. The slightest lapse from reticence and dignity 
that finds its way into the Press finds also its castigator. 


A sixpenny edition of Mr. Kipling’s Departmental Ditties 
is about to be issued by Messrs. Newnes. This is the 
book which, owing to copyright difficulties, Messrs. 
Macmillan were unable to include in their uniform edition 
of Mr. Kipling’s writings. Messrs. Thacker, who were 
the previous owners of the copyright, have now transferred 
it to its present holders. 


The new volume of the Biographical Thackeray, which 
contains “Lovel the Widower,” the “Roundabout Papers,” 
and “ Denis Duval,” is enriched by a hitherto unpublished 
chapter of the last-named story. In her Introduction 
Mrs. Ritchie carries the story of her father’s life to the 
end. Here is a portion of a letter written by Thackeray 
to his mother not long before his death: 

So with our diseases—we die because we are bom; we 
decay because we grow. I have a right to say, “ O, Father, 
give me submission to bear cheerfully (if possible) and 
patiently my sufferings ” ; but I can’t request any special 
change in my behalf from the ordinary processes, or see 
any special Divine animus superintending my illnesses or 
wellnesses. Those people seem to me presumptuous who 
are for ever dragging the Awful Divinity into a participa¬ 
tion with their private concerns. In hesdth, disease, birth, 
life, death, here, hereafter, I am the subject and creature. 
He lifts me up and sets me down certainly—so He orders 
my beard to grow. Yonder on my table in the next room 
is a number of the “ Earthen Vessel ”—Brother Jones writes 
of Brother Brown how preciously he has been dealt with: 
Brown has been blessed by an illness; he has had the 
blessing of getting better; he has relapsed, and finally has 
the blessing of being called out of the world altogether. 
I don’t differ with Brown essentially—only in the compli¬ 
ments, as it were, which he thinks it is proper to be for¬ 
ever paying. I am well: Amen. I am ill: Amen. I die: 
Amen always. I can’t say that having a tooth out is a 
blessing—is a punishment for my sins. I say it’s having a 
tooth out. 


In another place Mrs. Ritchie gives this account of her 
father’s reading habits: “As far as I can remember, I do 
not believe that he had any particular feeling for special 
editions. He used a cheap, battered old Boswell with 
double columns; the companion with whom, as he said, he 
could have been quite content to dwell upon that problem¬ 
atical desert island. He also liked his shabby, worm- 
eaten copies of Johnson’s poets. Milton’s Sonnet ta 
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Shakespeare in Johnson’s poets was one of the last things 
he ever read. When he did not sleep well, sometimes in 
summer-time he used to get up very early, about 4 o’clock 
—long before the house was astir—and we would come 
down to breakfast and find him standing reading by his 
bookshelves. ... If he read a book he turned page after 
page without stopping at all, in a rapid methodical way, 
and he used to say that from long habit he could glean the 
contents of each page as he glanced at it. It was only the 
other day that an eminent politician of this present time 
declared to a friend that it was almost impossible to him to 
read less them three lines at once, and some such power 
must have belonged to my father’s short-sighted eyes.” 


The house in which Robert Louis Stevenson was bom, 
lately advertised for sale, has now changed hands at the 
sum of £800. The purchaser is Mr. J. C. Dibdin, a de¬ 
scendant of the nautical song-writer and the author of 
Annul* of the Edinburgh Stage. He has recently, says the 
Scots Pictorial, blossomed into a novelist, “andnow, under 
the Stevensonian roof, there is no saying what he may do 
with the pen.” 


A new sixpenny magazine for schoolboys, entitled the 
Captain, will be published by Messrs. Newnes on the 24 th 
inst. The Captain will have two serial stories, short tales, 
competitions, and a regular article on pastimes and athletics 
by Mr. C. B. Fry. It will be illustrated, and an attempt 
is to be made to interest also the undergraduate. The 
statement, however, which is made in the circular before 
us, that at present there is no sixpenny magazine for boys, 


is not strictly accurate. There is the monthly issue of the 
Bog' 8 Own Paper, and there is the Public School Magazine. 


Continuing our series of portraits of prominent men of 
letters in their studies, we give this week Mr. Grant Allen. 
Mr. Grant Allen is a Canadian by birth and cosmopolitan 
by training. He was educated in the United States, in 
France, and at Oxford. Subsequently he taught, and 
Darwin had no apter exponent. His early books displayed 
this bent: Physiological ^Esthetics, The Evolutionist at Large, 
The Colour Sense. But there is not much money in Evolu¬ 
tion; hence this agile mind turned to fiction. Philistia 
appeared, and short stories appeared, and Babylon appeared, 
all signed with persuasive pseudonyms—“ Cecil Power ” or 
“ J. Arbuthnot Wilson ”; while The Colour of Flowers, 
Floicers and their Pedigree, still testified to the old love. 
Gradually, however, fiction won the mastery, and For 
Maimie's Sake, The Tents of Shem, The BeviVs Die, This 
Mortal Coil, bore witness to the author’s energy. Mean¬ 
while he reviewed much, and was busy journalistically, as 
was explained in that famous confession, in which, rather 
than write for a living, said he, a man should sweep a 
crossing. The next phase was hectic sociology. That was 
the period of the hill-top and The Woman who Bid, mother 
of a long line of the fiction of revolt. Then came The Lower 
Slopes, a collection of poems, and then more novels of a 
less serious type, and The Evolution of the Idea of God. 
And now Mr. Allen is guiding tourists about Europe with 
one hand, and doling out more fiction with the other. He 
wrote better once than to-day, but that is only natural 
when his tremendous output is considered. Mr. Allen’s 
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mind is of extraordinary quickness, and liis knowledge is 
encyclopedic. He lives at Hind Head; and is just fifty - 
one. 


In Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s reminiscences in the March 
Atlantic Monthly is an amusing story of Theodore Parker, 
the American divine, and his devotion to his wife. Says 
Mrs. Howe: 

His affection for his wife was very great. From a 
natural love of paradox, he was accustomed to style this 
mild creature “ Bear ” ; and he delighted to carry out 
this pleasantry by adorning his etagrre with miniature 
bears, in wood-carving, porcelain, and so on. His gold 
shirt stud bore the impress of a bear. At one Christmas 
time he showed me a breakfast cup upon which a bear had 
been painted, by his express order, as a gift for his wife. 
At another he granted me a view of a fine silver candle¬ 
stick in the shape of a bear and staff, which was also 
intended for her. He even confided to me the first clauses 
of a little catechism, which ran as follows : 

“ What creature is this? ” 

“ A bear.” 

“ What sort of a bear is it ? ” 

“ The very best sort of bear.” 

“ What shall it do to be saved ? ” 

“ Have cubs.” 

Which, alas ! the poor Bear did never accomplish. 

The attitude of clever men to their wives would make an 
entertaining magazine study. In the case of the Carlyles 
the bearishness was on the other side. The Grotes have 
never been rightly presented. 


Rouen now has a bust of Guy de Maupassant. It 
stands near that of Flaubert, Maupassant’s master in 
literature. On the occasion of the unveiling, two of the 
author’s stories were read in the theatre; his play, 
“Histoire du Vieux Temps,” was acted; and M. Jacques 
Normand read a paper on Maupassant’s dramatic method. 


A correspondent writes: “ Many years ago a brother 
of mine sent an old edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels to 
be bound, and to his wrath The Talisman and The Legend, 
of Montrose came home with these backings—‘ The Tallish 
Man ’ and 1 The Leg End of Montrose.’ ” 


The Literary Review, an American periodical devoted to 
current literature, has just undergone revision and enlarge¬ 
ment. Among its new features is ‘‘A Novel Readers’ 
Guide,” in which all works of fiction will be noticed. 
Therein we seem to detect the influence of the Academe. 


Bibliographical. 

The three-and-sixpenny edition of Tennyson’s Works is, it 
seems, to be minus the Plays. The Plays, of course, are 
bulky things; they occupy some 260 pages in the seven- 
and-sixpenny edition of the Works. It is easy to see why 
they are not to be included in the cheapor volume; but 
why not put them into a volume by themselves ? Tenny¬ 
son, we are all agreed, was not a great dramatist; he was 
not even a fine one. But, for all that, his plays contain a 
good deal of genuine and charming poetry. It is, there¬ 
fore, not quite fair to him as a poet that they should not 
be easily acquired by those who want them. I submit the 
suggestion to Messrs. Macmillan. Let us have two three- 
and-sixpenny volumes—one Poems, the other Plays. 

Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis’s coming book on Pinners 
and Piners should be an acceptable companion and comple¬ 
ment to the Cakes and Ale and Flowing Bowl of Mr. Edward 
Spencer. I presume it will partake of the character of a 
pleasant guide to good eating. I remember reading some 
} ears ago, in the pages of All the Year Round (I think), a 


series of articles on “ Famous Dinners,” dealing with the 
repasts which have found a place in historic and biographic 
records. They struck me as very interesting, and I have 
sometimes wondered why they were not formed into a 
volume. Somo dinners have had an unquestionable in¬ 
fluence upon the fate of nations. Was it not a spell of 
postprandial indigestion which made Napoleon lose the 
Battle of Leipsic ? 

The selection from the verse of James Thomson 
(“ B. V.”), which Mr. Bertram Dobell has just made and 
published, is not, of course, the first of its kind. Just 
a decade ago Mr. Dobell joined Reeves & Turner in 
issuing a little volume called, like the new one, The City 
of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems. In this there was no 
“Weddah and Om-el-Bonain,” no “ Mater Terebrarum,” 
no “Blake” or “Burns,” and so forth. On the other 
hand, the 1888 book did contain the “Attempts at Trans¬ 
lation from Heine,” which one is sorry to find absent from 
the book of 1899. However, those who desire to study 
Thomson’s verse as a whole will, of course, discard the 
selections both of 1899 and 1888, and turn to the Poetical 
Works in two volumes. 

Gan anyone tell me anything about the Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss L. Melville who is announced as the author of a 
forthcoming Life of William Makepeace Thackeray ? In 
view of the biography of her father which Mrs. Ritchie 
has been giving us in instalments lately, this announce¬ 
ment of another and an unauthorised Life of Thackeray 
naturally strikes the eye. We have had the compilation 
which John Camden Hotten published, and the monograph 
by Anthony Trollope, ana the more recent “ Great 
Writers ” volume by Messrs. H. C. Merivale and F. T. 
Marzials. I submit that unless Mr. or Mrs. or Miss 
L. Melville has something new to tell us about Thackeray, 
his or her effort has the air (in the meantime) of being 
supererogatory. 

The Realms of Cold is the happy title Mr. John Dennis 
has hit upon for his “ new book for youthful students in 
English literature.” The phrase is taken, of course, from 
the first line of Keats’s sonnet on Chapman’s Homer—a 
poem which Mr. Dennis naturally included in the pretty 
little collection of English Sonnets published by him so 
long ago as 1873. That collection was the forerunner of 
several such collections from other hands. That Mr. 
Dennis is well qualified to cater for “ youthful students ” 
his English Poetry for Young Readers, issued some fifteen 
years ago, sufficiently attests. He has a real knowledge of 
English literature, well illustrated, of late years, by his 
volume on The Age of Pope. 

We may take for granted, I think, that there will be no 
new biography of Mrs. Keeley. Mr. Walter Goodman’s 
book about The Neeleys on the Stage and at Home, pub¬ 
lished four years ago, is a flimsy performance ; but it 
holds the field, and a very few lines would bring it “down 
to date.” It seems inevitable that theatrical memoirs 
should be rather vague and superficial. Before Mr. 
Goodman’s volume appeared, the late Montagu Williams 
had introduced into his own Autobiography two chapters 
(if I remember rightly) of delightful gossip with Mrs. 
Keeley about her professional career—Mrs. Keeley, as all 
the world knows, being the autobiographer’s mother-in- 
law. 

Mr. W. P. James has been criticising the policy of 
inclusion and exclusion adopted in the case of the 
“English Men of Letters” series, and has mentioned 
among the regrettable omissions the name of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. But in this Mr. James has made a 
slip. The said series does comprise a monograph on 
Sheridan, and a very poor one it is Mrs. Oliphant wrote 
it, and rarely has there been a more unsatisfactory bit of 
book-making. Mrs. Oliphant was no authority on either 
the Life or the Works of Sheridan : why was she selected 
for the task '{ 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Natural Man. 

The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on Goldsmithing and 

Sculpture. Translated by C. R. Ashbee. (Arnold. 3os.) 

The Renaissance was the last universal outbreak of human 
nature in the colloquial sense, and Benvenuto Cellini in 
this context has been rightly called its ultimate word and 
its epitome. This fact, and not his artistic achievement, 
assures him a cheerful eternity on earth. Were all the 
creations of his facile hand pulverised to-morrow, our 
impression of him would not be weakened, for his unprac¬ 
tised pen pictured his times and himself, the luminous 
point upon which all their rays were focussed, with the 
perfection that is attained only once in a fortunate epoch. 
He combines the merits of a human document of the 
greatest rarity with those of a unique genius who acci¬ 
dentally wrote one of the more excellent books among the 
most excellent. 

It is on this ground that one accords an expectant 
welcome to the first English version of his Treatises on 
Goldsmithing and Sculpture, dedicated to the “ Metal 
Workers of the Guild of Handicraft” by C. R. Ashbee, 
and illustrated by the blocks originally used in Eugene 
Plon’s magnificent volume, Benvenuto Cellini, Orfevre, 
Medailleur, Sculpteur. The translator has done his best to 
imitate the method of Mr. Symonds in that writer’s vivid 
rendering of the Vita —a piece of work that takes out of 
Roscoe’s version all the life and colour it ever boasted—and 
it is not too much to say that he has succeeded in the 
attempt. But we must confess to repeated shocks of incon¬ 
gruity on hearing modem English Blang put into the 
mouth of the sixteenth century Tuscan, as when he is 
taught to speak of a man’s action being “ all off his own 
bat.” Though Mr. Ashbee has fitly chosen to address his 
labours to men engaged in the actual processes of the gold¬ 
smith’s art, he might surely have retained, without any 
loss of lucidity, a little more of the archaic flavour of the 
original. 

This is not the place to deal with the Treatises from a 
technical standpoint. We did not open them to leam 
“ How to Give a Diamond its Reflector,” but in the hope 
that they might reflect light upon Benvenuto. And they 
do. The fantastic, exuberant, irrepressible creature has 
everywhere stamped his emphatic seal. He tells us in his 
first sentence that “ what prompted him to write, was the 
knowledge of how fond people are of hearing anything 
new,” and later on that, “ wishing to give God some 
sort of thanks for having made me the man I was, 
I set to write what I am now writing.” Were reasons 
more humanly persuasive ever given for the existence of a 
scientific handbook ? He characteristically proceeds: 
“ Then, in the second place, I felt much troubled in mind 
because of all sorts of annoying things, the which I 
purpose in the following treatise, with due modesty, to 
recount.” It is with a thrill of pleasure that we leam 
that the old bravo of the Vita is, as ever, ready to finger 
his sword hilt. But we throw up our hands at the 
modesty of the man who, after several lurid manslaughters, 
performed with infinite gusto, pointed out to the mends 
who had acquired the keenest relish for him, that his head 
had been blessed with an aureole, visible even to their 
disenchanted eyes! 

The note of self-revelation and self-appreciation, stmek 
so early in the book, is insisted upon again and again 
with such robust candour and fervid joy, that the reading 
of his driest technicalities is an exhilarating exercise. 
Here are a few more utterances of the kind : “ Now I’m 
not the sort of fellow who’s afeared of any mortal thing ” ; 
“ I minded me of those gifts from God Himself, and 
which come to a man without any toil of his own: come¬ 
liness, for instance, or strength, or handiness—and to 


me methought God had given surety of purpose ”; 

“ Suddenly, as in a frenzy, my own inborn daring- came 
upon me: it’s not a thing one can leam, this! it’s in a 
man’s nature.” In these and in other instances that might 
be adduced, we perceive that the Treatises form a supple¬ 
ment to that more exhaustive eulogy, the Autobiography, 
which Walpole in his best superficial manner qualified as 
“more amusing than any novel.” Always true to his 
intense personality, Cellini illustrates each of the arts he 
describes by explicit references to his own works. Thus, 
when he speaks of the tinting of diamonds, he relates his 
difficulties with the magnificent stone bestowed by Charles 
Y. upon Pope Paul III.; when he unfolds the mystery of 
Minuterie Work he presents us with a graphic history of 
the Morse he fashioned for Clement VII., and gossips 
of the famous salt-cellar that adorned the banquets of 
Francis of “ the Field of the Cloth of Gold ” ; and when he 
treats of Casting in Bronze he recites the stormy epic of his 
“ Perseus.” Of course, in all this we renew our acquaint¬ 
ance with stories that we have already heard from the lips 
of their hero ; but when that hero is Benvenuto, where is 
his admirer who will not gladly listen to them again, 
recounted with the old fire, and with many a new touch of 
passion, humour, wrong-headedness, and enthusiasm, 
amazingly united with the nicest observation ? 

And here recurs the idea that recurs until it convinces 
us as we consider Cellini—that he must be weighed as 
a man and a writer rather than as an artist. It is perhaps 
generally admitted that Cellini the artist smacks of the 
jeweller and of decadence, and that even Cellini the 
jeweller may be too Corinthian an artificer. His crowning 
work, the “ Perseus,” is indeed the figure of a “ pretty 
man.” He stands above poor trussed Medusa like a 
gladiator upon a vanquished rival, holding aloft the gory 
head with 11 pardonable insolence ” for the applause of the 
thundering circus. But there is nothing elemental in 
the statue beyond florid youthful strength, which is the 
less elemental in that it is florid. There is no touch of 
the triumph of clear heroic serenity, no trace of the austere 
simplicity of great inspiration; yet it was devoutly wor¬ 
shipped by its creator as the masterpiece of a transcendent 
genius. 

No ; to have worked upon wax and marble is assuredly 
not Cellini’s distinction: to have been “wax to receive, 
and marble to retain,” is his felicity. It has become a 
commonplace to say that his reception of an impression 
was marvellously sharp and impersonal, and that it never 
grew dulled. But the singularity of these facts has 
perhaps never been sufficiently emphasised. It is to be 
found in this—that the man whose spirit was so properly 
his own in its self-absorption, so entirely not his own in 
the welter of his passions, and who saw himself pur- 
blindly in a mist of false and shifting colours, should be a 
medium so faithful and transparent for the transmission 
and record of external images. The reading of the 
Autobiography for the first time is a milestone in one’s 
literary experience. One cannot forget the wonderful 
differentiation of the units that cross its stage, or the sense 
of brilliant confusion that follows the final descent of the 
curtain. It leaves the reader’s imagination full of sound, 
life, and colour; of the blaze of southern suns, of the 
crimson of cardinals, of the oppressive and blatant magni¬ 
ficence of popes and princes ; of dusty battles and bloody 
treacheries ; of junketings where Petronius Arbiter would 
have lolled an apt host and scarce have hankered after 
Neronian Rome; of fair galleries cool with the breath of 
marble, and of streets simmering with packed humanity ; 
of the clash of arms and the click of the trowel, and the 
reverberation of imperial salutes. Such is the spectacle 
that moves in Cellini, where its flaming masses are por¬ 
trayed as in a magic crystal. 

Through these motley multitudes the indomitable Ego 
of Benvenuto winds its way, and “ swims, or sinks, or 
wades, or creeps, or flies.” Baretti, watching the progrese 
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of that turbulent soul, says: “We derive from it some¬ 
thing of the same pleasure which we feel in contemplating 
a terrible wild beast who cannot get near enough to hurt 
us.” This is true, but not entirely true. If Cellini in 
many moods much resembled the Pietro Torrigiano whom 
he has immortalised—Pietro of the terrible brows and 
demoniac gestures, who battered stone into statues, and 
statues, when he judged them better than his own, into 
stone—he had others as mild as that of his father, 
Giovanni, the architect and recluse, who delighted his 
soul with the music of Hute and viol, and prayed God to 
spare his days until he should see Benvenuto the first 
utterer of sweot sounds in Florence. In short, Cellini is 
the Natural Man raised to the hundredth power, and 
forced into magnificent growth in the hot-bed of the 
Italian ltenaissance. We rise from our last meeting with 
him in the pages of Mr. Ashbee’s translation stimulated 
and refreshed, and close the plain sago-green volume with 
regret. Could its cover adequately suggest its original 
author, it should be mounted in enamelled gold and set 
with gems. 


Young Love and Old Love-Tales. 

Ea hj Italian Love Stories. Taken from the Originals by 

Una Taylor. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 

“ If all the world and love wore young ” (as Baloigli’s 
famous line has it), then might the modern masters of the 
short story be still writing such tales as these. The world 
being old, and love yet older, we may thank Miss Una 
Taylor for showing English readers how the short-story- 
writer of the Middle Ages pleased the Italian public. 
iS ie does not profess to be a literal translator, and con¬ 
fesses to omissions—partly necessitated by the difference 
of modern taste ; so that she calls these stories “retold.” 
Nevertheless she allows that they “are given in the main 
as they were written.” No English is childlike enough 
to suggest the delicious lisping Tuscan of these old 
novel/inti. But she has done wisely in refraining from 
the sham Elizabethan which is the usual resort of trans¬ 
lators in rendering old-world literature. Instead, she 
gives us simple and elegant modern English; the naif 
sentence-structure and manner of narration alone suggest¬ 
ing the style of the originals, and doing so very efficiently. 

These old tales are young tales: young in their in¬ 
genuous directness, in their ways of thought, in the society 
they depict, and in the love they exalt. It is the love 
of a young world, and it is also useful love, the love of 
young men and maidens. You might think, to read these 
not-el/e, there was no love after thirty—nay, after twenty- 
five. Doubtless, in those days, this was no such untruth¬ 
ful impression as it seems to us. When no over-crowded 
and over-competitive social conditions artificially impeded 
marriage, we may take it, probably, that early marriage 
was the rule. Young love, and southern love, and the 
love of a young society, it is direct, tyrannous, self- 
abandoned, rushing over all obstacles to its end—with the 
blind instinct of animals. It is southern love, also, in that 
it quickly turns to hatred, and is as extreme in the one 
shape as the other. That terrible convention prevails in 
it (still lingering in France and on the French stage) of 
the outraged husband's right to visit death upon the 
adulterous wife. Miss Una Taylor shows us this in 
the sternly dramatic climax of “ Madonna Laura.” After 
that striking scene where the husband bids the youth 
give her the harlot’s price, Masuccio tells us in the most 
incidental, mntter-of-custom fashion: “ Calling his servants, 
he made Alfonso enter a richly furnished chamber made 
ready for his coming. When this was done, before he, too, 
sought his couch, the knight bade prepare poison for the 
last sleeping-cup of his wife.” No more has the novelist 


to say of it or her : it is as though the man had bid them 
poison his dog. Hideous! 

There are twelve stories, from the pens of seven novelists, 
and they cover the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. There is a distinct progression in manner, not 
altogether for the better. We begin with Boccaccio— 
direct, simple, clear-cut; nothing too much, everything 
adequate ; symmetrical and most seeming-artless. Extract 
is far more helpless with him than with Chaucer. The 
touches of tenderness are not unlike in both—as in the 
tale where the girl has a dream signifying her lover’s 
sudden snatching from her, and he dreams to like issue. 
They relate their dreams beside a garden fountain, where 
they sit gathering kisses and roses; but he would fain 
make light of the twin visions: 


Presently, as thus they abode together, Gabriotto gave 
a deep sigh, and, outstretching his arms to her, he cried : 
“ Alas, my soul! help me, for I die! ” So saying he fell 
backwards upon the grass. The girl lifted him upon her 
knee, and, weeping, said : 

“ Oh, sweet my lord, what dost thou feel amiss ? ” 

But Gabriotto answered her not, and, breathing hard and 
covered with sweat, in a short space he passed from this 
present life. 

She summons her serving-woman, and they resolve to 
carry the body to his house: 


She bade the woman quickly fetch a piece of silken cloth 
she had laid by in a chest. When it was brought she 
spread it as best she could beneath the body of Gabriotto, 
and she put his head upon a soft pillow. With many tears 
she closed his eyes and his mouth, and she made him a 
rose-gurlaud, and the roses they two had gathered she 
heaped around him. . . . Then, because the day drew near 
apace, the woman prevailed upon her with much entreaty, 
and she rose, and that same ring with which Gabriotto had 
wedded her, she drew from her finger and set it weeping 
upon his hand, saying : 

“ Dear my lord, if thy soul now sees my crying—or if it 
be that in the corpse whence the spirit is departed there 
is neither knowledge nor feeling—receive with kindness 
her last gift whom living thou didst love so much.” 

This said she swooned, falling backwards upon his 
body. 


Infelieitously did Keats apostrophise “ eloquent and 
famed Boccaccio.” This unstrained and natural pathos is 
more than all eloquence. 

Then from Giovanni Fiorentino we have a story which 
all will recognise as the groundwork of the “Merchant of 
Venice.” A skilful and charming tale, it is yet interesting 
to see how unerringly Shakespeare has improved it. The 
plot with regard to the Jew’s bond he has taken unaltered; 
the trial-scene keeps strictly to the lines of the original, 
even the dialogue being merely a wonderful poetisation of 
the original dialogue ; and, indeed, the scene in the novel 
is so dramatic that it could not be bottered as a skeleton 
for the dramatist. But the incident of the caskets he has 
taken from elsewhere. In the “ Lady of Belmonte ” (as Miss 
Una Taylor names the story) it is Replaced by a scheme 
strongly resembling one in the Arabian Nights. The 
suitors have to go through the ordeal of remaining awake 
all night; and if they fail, their ship, with all the property 
they have brought, is forfeit to the lady. The difficulty is 
that they' are presented with a cup of drugged wine before 
they retire to their couch. The hero, after losing two 
ships of costly merchandise, succeeds only at the third 
attempt, when an attendant of the lady in pity tells him 
the secret of the drugged cup. The callous treachery and 
avarice of the lady and the lady’s scheme before his success 
contrasts abruptly with her devotion afterwards. Shake¬ 
speare, consummate dramatist, saw that the character fell 
in two halves, and wisely preferred another test for the 
suitors. 

With Masuccio and the fifteenth century we get more 
of modern detail, less direct keeping to the essentials. Yet 
the close of “ Madonna Laura ” has a certain terrible force, 
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which must be read to be appreciated. With the sixteenth 
century the departure from simplicity increases, though 
there is still charm and ingenuousness in Cintio and 
Straparoli, till in Erizzo we get downright speeches of 
set eloquence. The change is at its height in the final 
story from Bandello, which provided the plot of “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Here the tale is told at length, with detail 
and free use of dialogue, often with lengthy outpourings 
of eloquence. But it is dramatic, affecting, and effective. 
No wonder that Shakespeare seized on it. Yet here his 
admirable judiciousness of adaptation is more than ever 
conspicuous. Benedick and Beatrice are altogether his 
own additions. The trick by which the heroine is brought 
to shame is much less plausible in Bandello’s tale. The 
villain is only seen to scale the balcony of her house; the 
waiting-woman talking with him in her mistress’s clothes is 
Shakespeare’s addition. So also he has given to Claudio 
traits of levity which make his ready belief of the slander 
more credible. In Bandello the lady’s lover is a high- 
minded gentleman. In Bandello the slanderer is a rival, 
who indulges in romantic repentance, and is forgiven by 
everyone with inconceivably generous ease. Shakespeare 
assigns the odious part to the irredeemable scoundrel Don 
John. But Bandello shows marked dramatic skill, par¬ 
ticularly in his speeches, now strong, now moving, now 
noble and pathetic. Take the message in which the hero 
casts off the heroine: 

“ Signor Timbreo bids you and your wife provide your¬ 
selves with another son-in-law, for that he will not ally 
himself with you. And this for no shortcoming of yours: 
you he holds good and true, but because with his own 
eyes he has witnessed of Fenicia that which, hearing, he 
would have held incredible, therefore he bids you look 
well to your own affairs. To thee, Fenicia, he says, the 
love he bore to you deserved no such guerdon as that thou 
hast bestowed upon it, and that as thou hast taken to 
thyself another lover, another husband shalt thou seek. 
With thee he has no more to do ” 

Exceedingly beautiful, but too long to quote, is the 
speech of Fenicia in answer to the accusation, when she 
believes herself dying. Altogether a charming book, yet 
more charming for the very beautiful illustrations of Mr. 
H. J. Ford. 


Sympathy and Satire. 

No. 6, John-street. By Eiehard Whiteing. (Grant 

Bichards. 6s.) 

A practised journalist, a keen observer, a man of feeling 
and reading, Mr. Eichard Whiteing is one of those authors 
—alas, not too common!—who are content to produce two 
or three books in a lifetime. In The Island, published eleven 
years ago, he gave us his notion of an ideal community; 
in No. 5, John-street he offers us his matured views on that 
eternal problem, the contrast between the lives of rich and 
poor. He uses the autobiographic convention, imagining 
himself to be a man of fortune (£10,000 a year), with 
a reflective temperament and unique powers of adaptability. 
Through the death of his friend, the first-person-singular 
of The Island, who, like himself, suffered from “ one of the 
most serious maladies of the time—the impossibility of 
telling what the deuce it all means,” he takes upon his 
shoulders the burden of Agent-General of the aforesaid 
Gilbertian island and contracts to deliver a report on the 
laws, customs, institutions, and manners of the mother 
country. In the first wild rush for light, he attends a 
conference at the Mansion House on the social question; 
but the proceedings do not inspire him. In his cab on the 
way home the better plan of seeing for himself occurs to 
him. He will live in a slum on starvation wages, and 
earn them. He will live so for six weeks. 

The motive is not new, such tales of mean streets have 
been told again and again; but Mr. Whiteing arrests 


attention by his vigorous and engaging method of present 
ment. His style is gay, and goes with a lilt; he has a 
neat gift of characterisation; his satire bites, and under¬ 
lying is a strong and deep sympathy for all vicarious 
sufferers. He just presents the battered side of the shield; 
he has no pet panacea to offer; he does not try to soothe 
by the promise that there may yet be balm in Gilead. 
Also, Mr. Whiteing sees clearly. The foolish anar¬ 
chist is flicked with contempt, the bland company 
promoter is chastised with scorpions. And yet—if Mr. 
Whiteing were not so facile a writer and thinker this 
would have been a better book. For years his busy brain 
has been so accustomed to weave articles on any subject 
proposed to him, that he is apt, in the delight of composition, 
to glide over the exact moment when bit and bridle must 
be clapped upon the imagination. Again and again, 
passages of observation—sure, direct, and convincing—are 
followed by passages where the brain goes on to imagine 
what the eye has not seen. Low Covey, a philosophic 
vagabond of the slums, excellently drawn, is a case in 
point. He receives a call from a Salvation Army lass, 
and being what he is, an independent, cute man of the 
slums, the dialogue that follows is natural and convincing: 

“ Now, brother, come and be saved this very minute. 
You promised me for to-day.” 

“ Don’t want to disgrace myself, Capting. Wish I may 
die, if I’d larf; and if I didn’t, I should have to bust.” 

11 Larf as long as yer like, only come.” 

“ It ain’t you what I should be larfin’ at. It’s them 
other cures.” 

“ I know; poor old Colonel Slocum. But he’s such a 
dear! ” 

“ Kunnel Slocum! Why, ’e’s only a coaley—jest as I 
might be. I can’t stand that.” 

“ Never mind, brother, larf at ’im. It’ll only make 'im 
pray for yer twice as ’ard. ’Allelujah! Come, and do let 
us finish off the job this time. Save yer while yer wait.” 

“ I ain’t a goiu’ to sit along with no sinners, not me—to 
be talked down to by a Gospel shark.” 

“ You shall be saved all by yourself.” 

Covey softens—“ I don’t mind goin’ jest as far as the 
door of the barricks— '.o see yer march out. But I won’t 
go in.” 

That is so. “ I won’t go in.” Low Covey is not the kind 
that “goes in.” But Mr. Whiteing cannot leave him 
outside, smoking his cutty, taking an amused, tolerant 
interest in the proceedings. No! Mr. Whiteing’s imagina¬ 
tion takes Low Covey the whole way, even to the “ sinners’ 
form, with his pipe smouldering in his pocket, his head 
bowed, and his shoulders rounded in the collapse of 
repentance.” 

The narrator does not remain in his slum in all the 337 
pages. Through several chapters he leads the bright 
existence of a man with £10,000 a year, in the prime of 
life, and in the pink of health; but we find the slum recital 
the more interesting. ’Tilda, the flower girl, Low Covey, 
Nance, and Ole Ikey are real and human, and the 
narrator’s comments — half serious, half pathetic — are 
always to the point. At a tea party given by ’Tilda in 
her bedroom, Low Covey obliges the company with his 
famous imitations of bird-calls. 

“ Cleverest bird-call in London, bar none,” whispers 
Mammy to me, as the applause subsides. “If he was 
more genteel-like to look at, he might make a fortune at 
the music ’alls. But there, you can’t get him into a black 
coat. He splits it, if it’s anything of a fit. And some 
days there ain’t a note in ’im.” 

She speaks half in pity, half in admiration, as though 
the Divine finger had been laid on Covey, and had 
oppressed him with its weight. It is the attitude of all 
simple natures and simple races towards genius, or the 
gift. They reverence the burden; they pity the bearer. 
See a naked dervish in the East haranguing a crowd that 
bates no jot of veneration for him, though it regards 
clothing as almost a religious rite. He is not to be judged 
by their law; he has been “ touched.” 
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A deeper note is struck in the pathetic story of Nance, 
who dies of disease contracted in the indiarubber factory 
where she works. Here is a passage from a poignant 
analysis of the last hours of this unhappy child of cir¬ 
cumstance : 

With the dying girl, as the awful clouds gathered about 
her, it was the abjectness of sheer physical misery—the 
sense that the house of the body was a house falling in on 
all sides. 

With this there was the terror of the unknown, unex¬ 
perienced anguish that might yet be to come, inspired by 
fragmentary recollections of old teachings of God as 
Judge, of eternities, of torment, still physical in their 
nature. 

This was rendered only more exquisite by attempted 
propitiations of confession, as though a midge sought to 
make a clean breast of it in regard to the infirmities of 
midge life. These poor consolations soon yielded to the 
sense that tremendous powers, pitiless, unmoral, working 
out a law of their own, nave us in their grip, and will deal 
with us according to that law. So the engine-room of an 
ocean liner would deal with one who had toppled over into 
its pulverising order of wheel and piston working at their 
full speed. 

Ana ever yet, in contrast with the sense of that little, 
vague, and half unknown “ naughtiness ” of wrong done, 
the sense of that mighty, yet still vague and unknown, 
wrath of retribution—the fear that death was going “ to 
hurt,” nOw and hereafter; the wonder why the irre¬ 
sponsible and unresponsive powers could not let “ poor 
little me ” alone. 

The explosion of the bomb at the house of the millionaire 
capitalist does not convince. This is another example of 
the imagination carrying on the work of eye and insight. 
It is not to belittle Mr. Whiteing’s very read power to say 
that the gift of making the abnormal seem inevitable is 
not his. No. 5, John-street is a book to read. It is not 
unhappy reading. To us it proclaims the moral, consoling 
to many philanthropists, ana sweetening their labour, that 
happiness—and the kinds and degrees of happiness are 
as the sands of the sea — may be, and often is, quite 
independent of environment and the shocks of life. 


In Brightest Japan. 

A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

(Hutchinson & Go. 2 vole. 32s.) 

Tiiat women write good books of travel has been acknow¬ 
ledged again and again. Their quickness to notice and 
compare small things, their readiness to chat and linger 
and exclaim, go far to ensure success. But where a 
sense of style is added, where the heart as well as the 
eye is employed, and where the subject is itself allur¬ 
ing, then a woman’s account of her residence in a foreign 
land has a radiant excellence. Mrs. Fraser’s book is of 
this higher kind: it is more than a book of travel, it is an 
outpouring of the heart and the expression of a grafted 
patriotism. In its superiority to the ordinary travel book 
it is comparable to Eothen. Otherwise it is very unlike 
that book. Eothen is a criticism of life enforced and 
adorned by new surroundings. The surroundings are not 
essential, but are rather used as a convention of style and 
a source of illustration. It did not matter where Kinglake 
travelled : he wrote from a cool and witty head, and would 
have done as well in Kamschatka or “ by the lazy Scheldt 
or wandering Po.” But Mrs Fraser writes from the 
heart, and her subject is all. She, too, has brains; her 
pages lack nothing of gaiety and twinkling detail; but her 
impulse is sheer love of Japan. 

Mrs. Fraser’s first glimpse of the islands came during a 
break in her voyage to Tokyo, where her husband was 
to take up his duties as head of the British legation. 

The only thing that came to me as I stepped on shore at 
Nagasaki was a fit of really light-hearted laughter- 


laughter of the joyous and unreasonable kind whose tax is 
mostly paid in tears. Life suddenly presented itself as a 
thing of fun and joy: the people, the shops, the galloping 
jinriksha coolies, the toy houses treated as serious dwell¬ 
ings by fathers of families, all combined to give me a 
day of the purest amusement that has ever been granted to 
me yet. 

The approach to Tokyo was by the Inland Sea, with its 
shores of pine-fringed hills and clinging mists—mists 
which really cling and curl and wave and hang as they ar e 
made to do by Japanese artists. Here is enchantment: 

A fresh wind came tearing down some watercourse in 
the hills; it swept under the brooding mists, and rolled 
them up like a scroll ; and then—we were on a sparkling 
sea. flooded with sunshine, enclosed by green mountains, 
and dotted with innumerable islands. On one, just before 
us, a lovely temple with a red torn' (gate) stood right out 
on the flood, which bathed the feet of its sentinel pines. 
The deep was suddenly covered with what seemed a 
flotilla of white nautillus shells, with sails all set, closing 
in around us with a flutter of wings, and the cool music of 
a hundred prows rushing through the water in the sun. 
Every fishing-boat from every village had put out on that 
liberating breeze, and the moving crowd of silver sails on 
the morning sea made a sight too bewildering to paint in 
words. The peculiar warm sheen of the junk sails, square 
above and round below, made in long strips, seamed and 
held together in a thousand lovely patterns by the inter¬ 
lacing ropes strained against the breeze, gave the 
impression of a web of silver against the blue; and the 
calm majesty of the silky rush on the water’s surface made 
me feel that our great coal-fed, screw-driven liner was a 
blot on the universe, and had no title to travel with that 
fair company. 

One might pick a score of passages as good. Here are 
cherry blossoms: 

Tokyo is the city of oherry blossoms; every avenue is 
planted with them in full, <-lose-set rows, every garden 
boasts its carefully nurtured trees; over the river at 
Mukogima they dip to the water, and spread away inland 
like a rosy tidal wave; and the great park at Uyeno seems 
to have caught the sunset clouds of a hundred skies, and 
kept them captive along its wild forest ways. . . . There 
is a tall grove of cherry trees in my garden, and as I look 
from my upper window I see the soft branches moving 
against the sky, and far away, rosy white as they, 
Fujiyama, the queen of mountains, flashing in the 
sunset. 

Although Mrs. Fraser writes with such fulness and 
feeling of Japanese scenery, she does not neglect 
Japanese life. Her pages abound in character sketches, 
ana her notes on manners, arts, and occasions are always 

keen and interesting. 
Take her womanly read¬ 
ing of the character of 
Marquis Ito, or her 
account of the doll fes¬ 
tival in March—the girls’ 
month—when the ances¬ 
tral dolls are produced 
and all little maidens 
are happy from Hako¬ 
date to Nagasaki; or the 
mushroom parties in the 
autumn, when the heats 
are past, and the happy 
folk of Kyoto say one 
to another: “ Let us 

walk on pine needles 
and quote poetry, and 
let us gather and roast 
the matsu-take, for its 
time has come.” 
the child of a mixed MARRIAGE Mrs. Fraser was not 

an onlooker only; she 
took her share in the life around her. One of her first acts 
was to “ stand godmother ” to a little waif of the Tsukiji 
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Orphanage, which is kept by the Black Nuns. At the baptism 
she was overcome, as well she might be, to see the good 
missionary father pour the holy water over the child’s 
head from a china tea-pot. The nuns keep a school to which a 
few European girls and a few daughters of mixed marriages 
go. Of mixed marriages Mrs. Fraser has little to say; 
but the portrait we reproduce is not the least interesting 
picture in a book which is illustrated with much taste. 

Whatever this book contains of observation, gossip, and 
wit, its under-note of emotion prevails. Returning to 
Japan in 1894, just before the death of her husband at 
Tokyo, Mrs. Fraser wrote : 

I do not think I have really been bo far from Japan that 
I did not sometimes see the cherry blossoms drifdng on 
the wind, did not sometimes hear the scream of the wild 
goose through the winter sky, and the long roll of the 
surf thundering up the Atarni beaches. Whatever life 
brings or takes away—and I came with a heavy heart to 
this other home of my love, as if life or death, I knew not 
which, were chanting some final dirge in my ears witn 
every break of the sea against the ship’s side—whatever 
comes, Japan will always be my second home. One 
cannot explain these things. I have lived in many 
countries, north and south and east and west, and, except 
in the Rome of our childhood, in none have I found the 
spirit of beauty, the spirit of peace, the skirts of Nature’s 
robe ever at hand to cling to, as I have here, “ east of the 
sun, west of the moon,” in the land of the gods, reed¬ 
growing Japan. 

Our enjoyment of Mrs. Fraser’s book has been complete. 


Arms and the Man. 

The Right to Bear Arms. By “ X.,” of the Saturday 
Review. (Elliot Stock.) 

Armorial Families. By A. C. Fox-Davies. (Jack.) 

Two genealogical experts of marked ability have been 
doing yeoman’s service of recent years in preaching and 
conducting a crusade against bogus titles and fictitious 
or pilfered coats of arms. These are Mr. A. C. Fox- 
Da vies and the mysterious and terrible “ X.,” of the 
Saturday Review. It is a strange, but happy, coincidence 
that twin champions—the one of acknowledged, the other 
of evident, authority—should come forward simultaneously 
to do battle in this righteous cause. The vigorous articles 
of the latter writer have now been reissued in permanent 
form, under the title of The Right to Bear Arms ; while it 
is satisfactory to find that the success of Armorial Families 
has been such as to justify the publication of a third and 
revised edition of that magnificent volume. Who steals 
my purse may or may not steal trash; but he that helps 
himself to my name or my escutcheon steals what makes 
me no poorer by the theft, and makes him richer only in the 
contempt of all men of honour and good sense. 7He Right 
to Bear Arms puts the iniquity of this practice with striking 
force and lucidity. The book is excellent reading, and 
carries conviction with it. Its pages are full of interest 
throughout. The history of armory in England is sketched in 
outline; the exact position and powersof the Earl Marshal and 
the College of Arms are defined; the methods followed in 
the Heraldic Visitations of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are described; and the whole is illustrated, where 
requisite, by copies of original documents and by speci¬ 
mens of official grants of arms early and recent. Nor are 
“Lyon ” and “ Ulster” neglected, an account being given 
of heraldic regulations in Scotland and Ireland. Alto¬ 
gether, The Right to Bear Arms is a volume which both 
those who do and those who do not possess the right will 
be wise to acquire. Many of the “ gentle ” will probably 
learn from it much about the nature of that right as to 
which they were not very clear before; while its perusal 
should convince the “ ungentle ” that the unauthorised 
assumption of coat armour is an offence alike against the 
canons of honesty and taste. With regard to Armorial 


Families, it is, of course, impossible within, the limits of a 
review to do justice to so important a work: we must be 
content to point out its scope and object. This is twofold. 
The Introduction, on the one hand, gives a survey of the 
chief rules relating to the bearing of arms, explains the 
proper practice as to liveries and the much-used and 
much-abused cockade, and adds a variety of further 
information on kindred topics, which, it is to be hoped, 
will do something towards dispelling the extraordinary 
ignorance that prevails concerning such subjects. The 
body of the work, on the other hand, records armigerous 
persons whose coats have been duly registered in the 
Heralds’ College down to date, and holds up to derision the 
names of a number of soi-disant armigers who have assumed 
bearings for which they can show no official sanction. 

Coat armour was primarily a mediaeval military and 
genealogical symbol. Although employed as late as the 
Great Civil War, its value for martial purposes vir¬ 
tually died out in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
but its use in connexion with family history ceased only 
when the Heraldic Visitations came to an end in the reign 
of James II., and when, about contemporaneously with 
this, the parochial registers began to be more carefully 
kept than was previously the case. It may not be obvious 
to everyone what object a man achieves by obtaining the 
grant of a modem coat of arms. A patent of arms, how¬ 
ever, confers a hereditary rank of gentility, just as 
a patent of peerage confers a peerage, and the object of 
a modem grant of arms is to obtain that rank. So far back 
as upwards of three hundred years ago William Wyrley, 
in his conspicuously sensible booklet, entitled The True Use 
of Armorie, which appeared in 1592, was moved to denounce 
the prevailing slackness in matters armorial, and laid the 
blame for this to laxity on the part of some of the officers 
of arms; but a rigid and uncompromising exertion of their 
powers was no easy task, and, as we know, was often 
resented. Indeed, the famous Boke of Saint Albans wound 
up with the following anarchical declaration: “ It is the 
opinion of many men that a herald of arms may give arms. 
But I say if any such arms be borne given by any herald 
that those arms be of no more authority than those arms 
which be taken by a man’s own authority.” But Dame 
Juliana Berners must not be taken too seriously; and this, 
moreover, was in 1486, when the newly incorporated 
Heralds’ College, like other excellent products of the rule 
of the much maligned Richard HI., was temporarily under 
a cloud. Institutions, as well as individuals, have their 
vicissitudes, and even the College of Arms has not at all 
times enjoyed the respect it now commands. But, what¬ 
ever revolt there may have been now and again against 
the jurisdiction of that corporation, the appropriation of 
another man’s coat of arms has, from the earliest days of 
organised heraldry, been invariably and unhesitatingly 
condemned. Witness, for instance, the celebrated Serope 
and Grosvenor controversy, decided in 1390; and, says the 
Boke of Saint Albans, not even the Prince may righteously 
grant arms that any man already bears. 

The editor is justly severe upon the “heraldic pur¬ 
veyor,” as he terms the advertising stationer who dis- 
-penses shields, crests, and war-cries to his gallant 
customers, after the fashion of the enterprising grocer 
who presents each purchaser of a pound of cheap tea with 
a gaudy pot in which to stew it. We know, though, 
from Wyrley that the heraldic “ painter-fellow,-” or quality- 
monger, was already freely trading on the snobbery of the 
baser sort in the spacious days of great Elizabeth. 

Before closing we should like to call attention to the 
ingenious and quite practicable plan suggested by Mr. 
Fox-Davies for the permanent endowment of hereditary 
titles. If carried out, it would effect the reforms needed 
to ensure rightful succession. It only remains to say that 
Armorial Families is in every sense a gtya /3if2\lov, which 
“ The Italicised ” will probably in their wrath vote to be 
also a gkya ko.k6v. 
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Beardsley’s Monument. 

The Early Work of Aubrey Beardeley. "With a Prefatory 
Note by H. C. Marillier. (Lane. 31s. 6d. net.) 


This handsome volume is Aubrey Beardsley’s monument. 
It will be less enduring than brass, but for many, many 
years, and perhaps generations, curious-minded people and 
students of draughtsmanship will examine its pages. The 
complete career of the artist is not represented—there are 
no specimens from his ornate French period, the period of 
“ The Rape of the Lock ”—but sufficient examples have 
been reproduced here to prove emphatically, even to the 
most prejudiced opponents of Beardsleyism, that by 
Aubrey Beardsley’s death was lost an extraordinary 
decorative genius. Beardsleyism may describe two totally 
different classes of person: those that are attracted by his 
decadence, his schoolboy candour, his power of suggesting 
wickedness; and those that cannot too greatly admire his 
delicacy of line, his masses of black, his superb gift for 
ornamentation, and his skill in composition. These latter 
ewe nothing for the picture’s subject; the former care very 
little for anything else. It is the former who admire “ The 
Stomach Dance, “Enter Herodias,” “Messalina,” the 
stupidly obscene designs for the “ Lysistrata ” of Aris- 
topnanes (not reproduced here), and all the rest of the 
rather puerile ana for the most part very ridiculous emana¬ 
tions of the lees healthy side of Beardsley’s nature. 
Whether they represented a natural bent, or whether they 
were drawn from him by the plaudits and other encourage¬ 
ments of misguided friends, we are not aware; but they 
form the inferior portion of his output. Compared with 
his best work they are nowhere: his “ Peacock Skirt,” 
“The Toilet,” the “Revenants de Musique,” the tilde- 
page for Salome, the “Eyes of Herod,” the peacock’s 
feather in the Neophyte and Black Art drawing, the figure 
of the girl in the tail-piece to Salome. The hand that 
produced such exquisite decorative effects as these can 
hardly be too highly extolled. Judged by his worst, 
Beardsley is still unique and remarkable. Judged by his 
best, he is great. 

Of the man himself—the private individual at the back 
of his work—enough has been said of late, both in our 
columns and elsewhere. Mr. Marillier, who contributes an 
introduction to this volume, speaks well when he says: 


Those who live healthy, normal lives, unracked by 
haemorrhage, untroubled by genius, may try to picture the 
life of one harassed by both at once. They may hate the 
man’s work if they must, and if their souls are built that 
way, but they might try and find some spark of sympathy 
for the man. One can scaroely realise what it means to 
have only six real years of life, and to feel that they are 

S recarious. To have done as much in them as Beardsley 
id, of actual solid work, is no mean achievement, apart 
from the fact that so much is work of almost microscopic 
delicacy. 

This passage may be oommended to the enemies of 
Beardsley’s art, who usually contrive to be also the 
enemies of Beardsley’s character. 

We find two faults with the book. One is the title. 
When an artist’s career is so brief as that of Aubrey 
Beardsley—little more than six years—it is misleading to 
use the phrase “early work” unless one proposes to 
adhere to it. Beardsley’s “ early work,” strictly speaking, 
would comprise only the drawings which he made before 
the days of Salome and the The Yellow Book. With those 
publications his middle—or Lane—period began. Then 
came his last — or Smithers—period, when his style 
changed once more, and he produced the exquisite “ Rape 
of the Lock ” drawings and the very inferior designs for 
The Savoy. As a matter of fact, as he died in his 
twenty-sixth year, all Beardsley’s work was early; but 
confusion would have been saved had this volume borne 
another title. Our second grumble is that no dates are 
appended to the drawings. For the most part they seem 


to be chronologically arranged, but at the end oomes a 
batch of Pall Mall Budget work which takes us back into 
time at a jump. They ought to be at the beginning. 
The presence of accurate or approximate dates through¬ 
out the book would lend it increased value. Nothing, 
however, could augment its magnificence. The volume 
has been prepared by printers and binders with the 
greatest care, and it reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Lane’s thoroughness and taste. 


A Gentle Philosopher. 

Michael Faraday, Hi* Life and Work. By Silvanus P. 

Thompson. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

It was as a lecturer that Faraday won the affection of the 
public. Many people now living sat as children in the 
theatre in Albemarle-street spell-bound by the old man’s 
kindly talk as he explained the chemistry of a candle. 
One listener, Lady Pollock, has recorded her impressions 
of Faraday as follows: 

His quick sympathies put him so closely in relation with 
the chud that he saw with the boy’s new wonder, and 
looked, and most likely felt for the moment, as if he had 
never seen the thing before. Quick feelings, quick move¬ 
ment, quick thought, vividness of expression and of per¬ 
ception belonged to him. He came across you like a 
flash of light, and he seemed to leave some of his light 
with you. His presence was always stimulating. 

A few people there must be who can recall Faraday’s 
more elaborate and impassioned address to adults. His 
lecturing seemed to be without art, yet it was most carefully 



MICHAEL FARADAY. 


studied, as Prof. Thompson shows. Of its effect there can 
be no doubt, for we hear of the kindly old man enchaining 
his hearers by the most gradual and persuasive arts, and 
then lifting them on a tide of feeling and lofty speculation. 
With all his eloquence Faraday knew the value of a plain 
and slow delivery, of a quiet and dignified bearing. He 
believed in experiments, and rehearsed the simplest. 
When lecturing on the magnet he would, with delightful 
accuracy and abandon, throw a coal-scuttle full of coals 
and a poker and a pair of tongs at the great magnet, where 
they stuck to the intense amusement of his audience. 
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But the crowds which thronged the theatre on a Fara¬ 
day night saw more than an orator and a fine manipulator. 
The character of the lecturer shone in his face, and all 
could read the simplicity of the man who had refused to 
turn a single one of his discoveries to his own profit; who 
preferred his laboratory and his home to the dinner tables 
of Mayfair; and who was not ashamed to belong to the 
insignificant sect of the Sandemanians. 

Prof. Thompson tells the story of Faraday’s life with 
sympathy and completeness; he is alive to the quaint 
attractiveness of the man who shocked his scientific friends 
by the freedom of his speculations, but who “ never 
admitted the possibility of human flaw in the printing, 
editing, translation, collation, or construction of the 
Bible.” 


Notes on New Books. 

Fragments of an Autobiography. By Felix Moscheles. 

Mr. Moscheles began his interesting life among musicians 
and continued it among artists, of whom he is himself 
one. He has also known many distinguished authors. 
Barry Cornwall wrote a song for his christening; he 
painted Robert Browning’s portrait, and once collaborated 
m a poem with him; and that pleasant little book In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier is from his pen. Mr. Moscheles, 
however, has not very much to tell, but he tells it genially. 
The Browning passages of his volume will be perhaps the 
most interesting. This is the Browning-Moscheles effort, 
in which, however, Mr. Moscheles’ part was a very modest 
one. First version: 

And as I wandered by the happy shores 
And breathed the sunset air of balmy climes, 

I waking dreamt of some transcendent shape— 

A woman’s, framed by opalescent shells— 

Peacefully lulled by Nature’s harmonies. 

Second version: 

Wind-wafted from the sunset, o’er the swell 
Of summer’s slumbrous sea, herself asleep, 

Came shoreward, in her iridescent shell 
Cradled, the isle’s enchantress. You who keep 
A drowsy watch beside her—watch her well! 

The lines were used to describe Mr. Moscheles’ picture, 
“ The Isle’s Enchantress.” On another occasion Browning 
made the following impromptu translation of some familiar 
lines in Horace’s Third Satire: 

All sorts of singers have this common vice: 

To sing ’mid friends you have to ask them twice! 

If you don’t ask them, that’s another thing: 

Until the judgment-day be sure they’ll sing! 

And the same friend once translated thus two verses by 
Klingemann, written for Mr. Moscheles’ father’s birthday: 

Hail to the man who upwards strives 
Ever in happy unconcern, 

Whom neither blame nor praise contrives 
From his own nature’s path to turn. 

On and still on, the journey went, 

Yet has he kept us all in view, 

Working in age with youth’s intent, 

In living—fresh, in loving—true. 

(Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 

The Municipal Parks. By Lieut.-Col. J. I. Sexby. 

This book is far too diffuse. Luckily its scope excludes 
the Royal Parks, the histoiy of which would have swelled 
Lieut.-Col. Sexby’s book to proportions which we are 
afraid even to imagine. As it is the book contains 634 
pages, not counting the index. Our author’s enthusiasm 
has led him to take every open space as a text for a 
gossipping account of the neighbourhood. Thus his 
chapter on the recreation ground in Leicester-square 


gravely begins: “The task of writing the histoiy of 
Leicester-square is a difficult one, owing to the wealth of 
materials at the chronicler’s disposal.” Surely it had been 
better if he had been content to write the history of 
the “municipal park” and portray its frequenters. Then 
a page or two on the associations of the surrounding 
streets and houses would have been welcome. But Lieut.- 
Col. Sexby’s seven pages on the recreation ground are 
overwhelmed by fourteen pages of familiar history and 
literary gossip about the square generally. In the case of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, four pages about the opening of the 
garden are succeeded by twenty pages of historical matter 
relating to the surrounding streets and houses. Imagine 
the effect of this generosity in a book which surveys the 
London parks and open spaces from Hampstead to Tooting 
and from Battersea to Hackney Marsh. We can applaud 
Lieut.-Col. Sexby’s industry. His book is a mine of facts, 
but.we have had so many such! What we want, and do 
not get, is the book about London which is pointed and 
original, and reveals an observant eye as well as an 
acquaintance with books. We are tempted to imagine 
how a clever Frenchmen would have treated this theme; 
his book would hardly have weighed 3J- lbs. (Stock. 
£1 Is.) 

The British Empire. By Sir C. Dilke. 


Sir Charles Dilke is one of the aptest pupils of the 
school of Lord Beaconsfield and Prof. Seeley, who dis¬ 
covered the British Empire in its modem sense. But Sir 
Charles is more, for he invented the term “Greater 
Britain” as long ago as 1867, though his use of the 

E hrase was for the countries of English speech and English 
iw, in addition to those of British rule. The present 
little book is a useful handbook to the Empire, and consists 
of a series of articles contributed to several periodicals 
during the past year, the whole subject being summed up 
in 150 pages of good-sized print. In these circumstances 
Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks are naturally somewhat cur¬ 
tailed, but for that very reason they will perhaps prove more 
attractive to the general reader, for whom, and not for the 
expert, they are intended. Sir Charles at once strikes the 
reader’s imagination by pointing out that the British 
Empire has an area of nearly four Europes, public revenues 
of 260 millions sterling, a population of 400 millions, and 
half the carrying trade of the world. The people who love 
to illustrate statistics by means of squares and circles have 
to keep their largest figures for the British empire, except 
in the matter of army, silver, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. 
In the production of gold we are about level with the 
United States and the Transvaal, while in coal and iron 
we are rim hard by the States. The methods of govern¬ 
ment throughout the Empire are strange and divergent, 
for while eleven colonies govern themselves, others are 
under the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices. Sir Charles 
in one passage couples Gibraltar and Malta together; 
which may give rise to a false impression, for the two 
possessions are very differently governed, and one of the 
first things to be done is to put Malta on the footing of 
Gibraltar. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6 d.) 

Spain (1479-1788). By Martin A. S. Hume. 

Major Hume is really the most prolific of historians. 
The intimate knowledge which he has acquired of the 
sixteenth century relations of England and Spain in the 
course of calendaring the State papers at Siman 9 as has 
already yielded him a Life of Philip II., as well as much 
material for a series of studies bearing more particularly 
on the same question from the English point of view. It 
now furnishes a considerable part of the present work, 
which, though not on a very large scale, is comprehensive 
in its scope, oovering as it does the brief period of Spanish 
glory, and the long centuries of ruin and decay through 
which that once mighty empire crumbled into nothingness. 
Major Hume elects to stop with the eighteenth century ; 
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but in bo doing he left his story not quite finished, as, 
indeed, is shown by an editorial note which points out 
that even since part of the book was printed off the loss 
of Cuba and other islands by 8 pain has rendered it, in a 
measure, obsolete. The rapidity of Major Hume’s literary 
1 produfction has not, to all appearance, affected either the 
■ solidity of his study or the effectiveness of his presentment. 
His portrait of Philip, politician first and bigot afterwards, 
is an interesting one, and should lead to some modification 
of the traditional view of the English Protestant historian. 
The book is of permanent value. (Pitt Press.) 

China. By Prof. E. K. Douglas. 

There is a certain irony in the addition of this book to 
the “Story of the Nations” series, for the real history 
of China seems to be just beginning. No wonder that 
the first half of the book accounts for a period which 
“dwarfs into insignificance the antiquity of Egypt and 
Chaldea,” while the second half is packed with events 
that have occurred since 1840. A spirited account is given 
of General Gordon’s suppression of the Taiping Ee- 
bellion. Doubtless many people have forgotten that 
Gordon once seized a rifle with the intention of shooting 
Li Hung Chang. In spite of his solemn promise to 
Gordon to spare the lives of certain rebel commanders, 
who surrendered on that understanding, Li had sent 
them to instant execution. “ The news of this inhuman 
treachery reached Gordon in Soochow, and he then, for 
the first time during the campaign, took a weapon in his 
hand. Arming himself with a rifle, he went in search of 
the treacherous Li, and would unquestionably have shot 
him if the Governor, having received timely warning of 
his danger, had not taken to flight.” The book is well 
illustrated and indexed, and we note that it is the fiftieth 
volume in this well-written series. (Unwin. 5s.) 

China and its Future. By James Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston’s book begins where Prof. Douglas’s leaves 
off. It is a plea for the national integrity of China under 
the protection of Great Britain. As for the “partition of 
China,” Mr. Johnston thinks “it is impossible to read 
with philosophic calmness the pretensions of the upstart 
.nations of Europe to carve out for themselves, from that 
vast and venerable empire, provinces larger and with 
populations more numerous than their own territories and 
people.” Mr. Johnston is scornful of the claims of France 
and Germany to assist in civilising China, and he would 
have England train a Chinese army, to prevent Eussia 
seizing Manchuria. But Eussia might be given the free 
dom of the valley of the Amur, and be left to develop 
the railways in peace. (Stock.) 

The Stoey op Old Foet Loudon. By C. E. Ceaddock. 

In this book a writer who was once prominent among 
novelists, but has lately done but little, makes her re¬ 
appearance. We say her, for Charles Egbert Craddock, 
author of The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, is in 
reality a Miss Murfree. The work before us is a con¬ 
tribution to a series entitled “ Stories from America’s 
History,” wherein facts are set in an attractive environ¬ 
ment of fiction. Herein the Eed Man is again prominent, 
for the Cherokee Indians were intent upon securing Fort 
Loudon. Hence the struggle. The history is told well, 
but a map would have made the book much more 
valuable. (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

Observations at Dumeaon. By V. de Campigneulles. 

While large and well-equipped parties of scientific men 
•were observing the solar eclipse of January 22, 1898, in 
various parts of India, a small band of Jesuit Fathers, 
belonging to the West Bengal Mission, were taking 
observations with self-constructed instruments and poor 
resources; This is their account of the matter. The book 


has undoubted scientific value. Besides the scientific 
analysis of the eclipse we have a graphic account of the 
camp and the arrangements. The moment of totality is 
thus described: 

Soon, from the telescope, came the first warning for 
totality. “ Five minutes more! ” Operators, assistants, 
everyone was already at his post; one scarcely dared to 
move or breathe. Then, at an interval of a few seconds, 
came in quick succession: “Ready! Go!” here, as in 
most stations, a few seconds sooner than expected. 
Suddenly, to the deathlike immobility of suspense suc¬ 
ceeded a feverish activity. Nothing, however, was heard 
but the telling of the seconds, sounding as monotonous as 
a dreary death-knell, and the numbers of operators notify¬ 
ing their several exposures. “Ninety-five! Ready for 
the over ! ” But the warning was scarcely given when it 
was over, taking again everyone by surprise at Dumraon, 
as elsewhere, so that no negatives could be secured at the 
exact moment of last internal contact. 

The book is admirably produced and illustrated. (Long¬ 
mans. 10 s. 6 d.) 

An. Introduction to Asteonomy. By W. H. S. Monck. 

This is a useful little book composed of chapters which 
have appeared in Popular Astronomy. Although only an 
“ Introduction ” to its subject, the writer speculates freely, 
and claims for the List of Bright Stars which he gives at 
the end of the book that it includes additions, and shows, 
as no other published list does, “all the more important 
features presented by the principal stars which naturally 
attract the notice of the ordinary observer in our nocturnal 
sky.” The book is illustrated with photographs of stars 
on the scale of one millimetre to forty-eight seconds of 
an arc. The rapidity with which our knowledge of +he 
fixed stars is advancing is highly embarrassing to authors: 
Mr. Monck has been compelled to print a page of “Altera¬ 
tions while Printing ” in order to correct a few conclusions 
upon which doubt has been thrown by the publication 
of spectroscopic researches at the Lick Observatory. 
(Hutchinson. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Gospel Problems and 

their Solution. By Joseph Palmee. 

The cover of this book bears the impress of four keys— 
one big one and three little. The big one represents the 
theory that the narrative parts of the Gospels are records 
contemporary with the events they narrate, and that the 
longer discourses were taken down as they were spoken. 
The little ones symbolise (1) that our Lord spoke some¬ 
times in Aramaic, sometimes in Greek ; and that the 
discourses delivered in the former tongue are those which 
have been preserved by the three synoptists, while St. 
John records the Greek utterances; (2) that the synoptic 
Gospels represent the united testimony of the Twelve, 
severally reported; (3) that the chronological discrepancies 
between the records of the first three Evangelists are 
explicable by the supposition that the writers’ notes 
became disarranged, and in the case of Luke by the 
premature death of the compiler. Mr. Palmer writes with 
full conviction; but while there is much that is striking in 
the coincidences which he points out, the chain of his argu¬ 
ment is in places perilously thin; (H. E Allenson.) 


If That Were Enough. 

To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on for ever and fail, and go on again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise, 

And contend for the shade of a word and a thing not seen with 
the eyes: 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough : 

Lord, if that were enough ? 

From It. L. Stevenson. 
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Fiction. 

The Amazing Lady. By M. Bowles, 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Tins book has two values: it is a story of more or less 
interest, according to the taste of the reader; and it is 
a contribution to the social history of the end of the 
nineteenth century. The social historian, when he comes 
to the early nineties and would deal with a certain feminine 
type which belonged to them, will find this record of the 
thoughts, words, and actions of Magda Stacpoole of 
priceless service. For it is a little epic of Beardsleyism. 
The whole “Yellow” movement is focussed in this 
amazing lady: its emotions, its preferences, its dislikes, 
and its vocabulary. The author has mastered her subject. 
Every novel that contains a type minutely and accurately 
set forth is an addition to fiction, and not often does a 
new writer begin with such fidelity to the fact. 

Interest in the wayward character of the heroine once 
assured, the story will be read throughout. But not 
everyone will acquire that interest. Most people like 
fiction to describe persons who in given situations behave 
approximately as they themselves would ; for the presen¬ 
tation of types, however skilfully done, they care less. To 
the reader antipathetic to “ Yellow ” women and their 
affected oddities this story will come as a piece of sustained 
artifice. He will refuse to be interested in its emotional 
paradoxes and its elaborate sentences. It will be useless, 
therefore, for readers of this class to attempt it. But to 
the student of types we recommend it with confidence. 

Miss Bowles gives evidences of painstaking search for 
the fitting epithet, often with happy result, but often, also, 
with a result that is little short of disastrous. Her failure 
comes of two causes: in her desire to reproduce in words 
extreme subtleties—divisions and sub-divisions—of mean¬ 
ing, she takes liberties with the language which are not 
permissible, and, in other hands, not necessary; and also 
she aims at elaborate words rather than simple ones As 
a matter of fact there is no situation which short words 
will not describe as well as long. With a less studied 
form of diction this story would be far more readable. But 
in a new writer the fault is not serious. If Miss Bowles 
can acquire simplicity of style, or, at any rate, complete 
command of words (at present she is somewhat in their 
power), she may write a notable book. But we suspect 
that she will ever be attracted more to the psychology of 
capricious womanhood than to other subject-matter. 


Odd Issues. By S. Squire Sprigge. 

(Leonard Smithers & Co. 6s.) 

Dr. Squire Sprigge writes with admirable care and preci¬ 
sion, and he is evidently a trained observer. But fiction, 
especially the short-story form, is not his medium, which, 
it seems to us, should be the essay. There are thirteen 
tales in this volume; each contains a quantity of excellent 
work, and each is—we are bound to say it—a complete 
failure. The reason for this failure appears to be that 
Dr. Sprigge is interested in the statics rather than the 
dynamics of life. He will describe to you the complica¬ 
tions of a microcosm at rest—a school, a university, a 
capital city—and do so with notable skill; but when con¬ 
fronted by event, by movement of any sort, he loses his 
good qualities, fights shy of difficulties, and ends by 
running away. The result is that, while his stories are 
beautifully “prepared,” with all imaginable laborious 
elaboration, they gradually decline (instead of developing) 
towards an anti-climax which is usually ludicrous. Take 
the first story, “ Mr. Bonnamy’s Bishopric.” It opens with 
a fine statement of the respective positions of a tutor and 
an undergraduate in a famous college. Both characters 
are minutely set forth, and the milieu is carefully 


studied. In the result the undergraduate hides certain 
questionable French books behind learned tomes in the 
tutor’s ante-room. Then a Prime Minister comes down to 
offer in person a bishopric to the tutor (sufficiently im¬ 
probable this!). The statesman takes his turn with the 
rest in the ante-room, and, while awaiting an audience of 
his old tutor, discovers the French books. He at once 
assumes (more improbability!) that the tutor has secret 
vicious tastes, and he departs without even seeing the 
tutor. He goes to the rooms of an old friend, talks the 
matter over (here occurs the only bit of dialogue in the 
story), and ultimately decides to return to the tutor and 
make the offer. The fact that he actually did so is stated 
in a few lines. As a story “ Mr. Bonnamy’s Bishopric ” 
is not good. Yet it contains pages of first-rate writing. 
In the other stories the same fatal lack of dramatic 
perception, the same incoherence (we use the word in its 
etymological sense), is noticeable. In one tale, “Two 
Women and a Millionare,” the author does seem to have 
made an attempt to give dramatic significance to his nar¬ 
rative, but the attempt is clumsy, necessitating a succession 
of four coincidences, each of which is more ridiculous than 
the one before it. 

We regret to have to condemn Dr. Sprigge, qua novelist, 
so unreservedly. For he is the possessor of a dignified 
and adroit style; he can observe accurately and describe 
faithfully. Also, he is rather original, not only in 
choice of theme, but in attitude towards his material. 
Best of all, he has a grave and charming humour. Here 
is a specimen of it: 

“ Which way are you going, please ? ” 

“ To Norwich, missy.” 

“ Will you take me to Hensham Rectory first ? ” 

“ It’s a goodish bit of way,” said the driver, pondering. 

“ I would give you my watch,” said Alice. 

“ It ain’t that, missy. But, you see, I don’t know as I 
should like to take you all that way without knowing more 
about you.” 

“ I’m Miss Vaughan Vincent, the daughter of the 
rector,” said Alice, drawing herself to her whole four- 
feet-six. “ It’s marked on my handkerchief, and in this 
book”—-holding the articles de circonstancc towards him. 
“ My father will be pleased with you and will give you 
some beer. And my mamma will put your wife into the 
clothing-club. And we will come and see you at Christmas, 
if mamma is well enough, and give you some tobacco, and 
your wife some tea.” 


By Berwcn Banks. By Allen Raine. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Those who like pathos and a good deal of agony, intro¬ 
duced with the urbane intention of whetting the appetite 
for a happy ending, should read By Berwen Banks. 
Another Welsh novel, Aylwin, deprived the heroine of her 
memory: in this novel the hero is deprived of his. But 
whereas it was a very good thing for Winifred Wynne to 
forget her past, it was a very bad thing for Cardo Wynne, 
inasmuch as his wife was the subject of his oblivion, and 
hence the product of a marriage whose secret she had 

E romised to keep was regarded as illegitimate. The 
eroine’s enforced silence brings out the astonishing 
magnanimity of her twin sister. “ 1 Now speak,’ said 
Gwladys,. taking her [Yalmai’s] hand and holding it on 
her own fast-beating heart; 1 now tell me, here as we kneel 
before the all-seeing God and His holy angels, do you 
know of any reason why we two, when we have dropped 
these bodies, should not stand in equal purity before the 
throne of God ? ’ ” Replies Valmai: “ ‘ Before God there 
is none! Of course, Gwladys, my heart is full of the 
frailties and sin belonging to our human nature.’ ” 
Whereupon Gwladys: “‘I will believe you, darling.’” 
A little of such Grundeian eloquence goes a long way, 
though it sheds a wonderful radiance on wedding rings 
and registers. One is glad to say, therefore, that Valmii 
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is, earlier in the book, a charming, unsophisticated girl 
who introduces “whatever” into her conversation with 
most engaging irrelevance. There is also a fine old 
sea dog who “tarnishes” everything instead of damning 

it. “‘John,’ Ay sez, ‘you are a d-d fool. You’re 

killing your mother with your foolish swears. Pull up 
short,’ sez Ay, ‘ and tray and faind some other word 
that’ll do.’ So I fixed upon ‘ tarnished,’ and Ay’m dashed 
if may mother wasn’t perfectly satisfayed. It’s a grand 
word! Puts you in mind of tar and ’tamal, and tar- 
pauling, and lots of shipping things.” An excellent portrait 
is the “ Vicare du,” with his secret remorse for his 
unkind behaviour towards his deceased wife, his hatred 
of Methodists, his love for his son Cardo and gradual 
conversion to Cardo’s point of view with regard to a 
Methodist’s beautiful daughter. The pathos of this deep 
and reticent nature, with its ugly surface-faults, is distinctly 
moving. Gwladys, her glory of rhetoric notwithstanding, 
is the one failure of the book. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung. 

The dedication of this book runs thus: “ To A. C. D., this 
form of flattery.” The initials stand for A. Conan Doyle, and 
the form of flattery is imitation, Mr. HomuDg’s central 
character being one Baffles, a Sherlock-Holmes type of man, 
who, however, not only detects crimes, but also perpetrates 
them for the sheer fun of the thing. A very readable set of 
stories. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Young Lives. By Bichard Le Gallienne. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s new romance follows, as its title indicates, 
on his favourite lines. Youth, with its raptures and foibles, its 
generosities and poetry, has always appealed to him. Here we 
have it again. The young lives are those of a little company 
of friends, chief among whom are Henry and Esther Mesurier, 
brother and sister, who indulge a “ Charles and Mary Limb 
dream ” of existence. Another character is Ned Hazell. 
Together Henry and Ned “had read Keats for the first wonder¬ 
ful time, together learned Shakespeare’s Sonnets by heart, 
together rolled out, over tavern tables, the sumptuous cadences 
of De Quincev.” (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 

Contraband of War By M. P. Shiel. 

A new bellicose fantasy by the author of The Yellow Danger. 
This time Mr. Shiel takes a real war—the Spanish-American— 
and imagines the mind of the American machine to be that 
of Bichard P. Hocking, a millionaire, and Daniel Lambert. 
Hocking weighs thirty-two stone, and has boundless resources, 
both of money and brains. The book has incident enough for 
several. (Grant Bichards. 6s.) 

PnAROs the Egyptian. By Guy Boothby. 

Mr. Boothby herein out-Boothbies himself. His hero, 
Pharos, is of the family of the Wandering Jew, Zanoni, and 
She : he lives on and on through the ages, perpetrating mis¬ 
chief. The story is of to-day. Pharos, the servant of the 
Egyptian gods, is told off by them to avenge desecration of 
Egyptian tombs. Finding a young artist in possession of the 
mummy of Ptahmes, the magician who wrought wonders 
against Moses, Pharos (who in his first incarnation was this 
identical Ptahmes) sets himself to make life unendurable for 
him. A work of tremendous but attractive improbability. 
(Ward, Lock, os.) 

The Kingdom of Hate. By Tom Gallon. 

Mr. Gallon has forsaken the quiet groove of Tatterley and 
Dicky Monteith for a romance of mystery and action. He 
adopts the device of a vague German kingdom, which is 
called Labyrinthia; and the action moves swiftly to and fro 
between it and London. From the outset probability is thrown 
to the winds, but in its place we have rapid dramatic incident 
that holds the reader. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


An Opera and Lady Grasmere. By A. Kinross. 

A smartly written novel of the gilt-edged type. The hero is 
young, rich, and clever, yet has seen nothing of life until his 
friend Hutchinson, a sailor visiting London, drags him into a 
whirl of gaiety. Instantly Marceron—that is the hero’s name 
—begins to live and love and have the best of good times. The 
story turns on an opera, and there is musical criticism in the 
air. (Arrowsmith. 3 s. 6d.) 

The Marble King. By Lilian Quiller Couch. 

A pleasant, fantastic little story of a voyage which two boys 
took on the Adriatic, and their arrival at a beautiful town full 
of stately men and women and the home of a divinely gifted 
sculptor. The whole point is in the descriptions and in the 
fact that never in after life could the heroes find again the 
city of the Marble King. The book is neatly produced at a 
very low price. (Arrowsmith. 6d.) 

The Nameless Castle. By Maurus Jukai. 

Another translation from the indefatigable Hungarian 
novelist. This time the translator is Mr. 8. E. Boggs, whose 
version has had the advantage of the author’s revision. It is 
a pity the names were not Englished too. There is a Herr 
Vice-Palatine Bemat Goroinbdlyi Dravakeresztur, who might so 
easily have been made Smith. But the romance is full of 
robustness, colour and excitement, and Jokai’s persistent charm. 
(Jarrold. 6s.) 

Shanghaied. By Frank Norris. 

To be Shanghaied is to be drugged, and decoyed as a sailor 
on board an American ship. Once on board, the mate’s fists or 
revolver instil seamanship. In this story a gilded youth of 
San Francisco suddenly finds himself on a vessel commanded 
by a drunken, bullying captain. His adventures form the book, 
which is of American origin, and incisively written. (Grant 
Bichards. 3 s. 6d.) 

Fame the Fiddler. By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 

This novel of Bohemian life in London is concerned with a 
set of struggling writers and artists living in or about Bute- 
street, Tottenham Court-road. We visit some curious haunts, 
including the Crimson Lily Club. Some of the characters 
emerge from poverty and single unblessedness, and there is a 
happy ending to a very readable story. (Greening. 2 s. fid.) 

The Sword of Fate. By Henry Herman. 

A story of tin and copper mining interests in Cornwall. 
“ The old mine will yield another fortune,” soliloquises one of 
the characters on the second page. “ We’ll see if it will come 
to me this time or to that fool Usselby.” (Greening. 3 s. 6d.) 

From the Banks to the Peerage. By H. A. Bruce. 

The transition is effected in 559 closely printed pages. The 
style is crude : a vicar “ ensconced in his own home ” retires to 
“ concoct ” his sermon; another character feels “ in the vicinity 
of the lock for the key”; the heroine’s arm is so perfect that 
“ it would have made an artist’s heart leap. ... To attempt to 
describe its ideal form in words would be vandalism.” (Digby 
& Long. 6s.) 

The Fellow Passenger. By Bivington Pyke. 

This story is “an attempt to combine a complex plot and 
plenty of incident with measured realism (or to coin a much- 
needed word, ‘actualism’) in the telling; the end being 
complete verisimilitude with life.” A good railway mystery. 
(Greening. 6d.) 

Handsome Phil, and Other Stories. 

By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Eight short stories by this popular novelist. Mrs. Riddell is 
fond of unhappy endings. There are several in this book. 
Here is one: “ The years have come and the years have gone 
since the second Mrs. Keegan lay cold and alone on the floor of 
that poor house, but she has never once heard from or of 
Handsome Phil, and her earnest hope and prayer is that she 
never may.” (F. V. White. 3 s. fid.) 

The Cruise of the Golden Wave. By W. N. Oscar 

“As trim a little vessel as you ever saw. She’s a three- 
masted schooner, sails like a dolphin, and swims like a cork. 
Did her last trip from Canton to Liverpool in a hundred and 
thirteen days.” (Innes. 6s.) 
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A Repentance:* 

An Original Drama in One Act. 

By John Oliver Houles. 

Produced at the St. James's Theatre, February 28, 1899. 


. . Persons of the Play. 

The Count des Escas .... Mr. George Alexander. 
(Disguised as a Friar.) 

The Mabqui8 of Monfero .Mr. H. B. Irving. 

(A Carli8t Leader) 

Captain Avion . ..Mr. Arthur Royston. 

(A Carlist.) 

Captain Sobrato .Mr. Alfred Brown. 

(A Christinist.) 

The Countess des Escas .Miss Julie Opp. 

Bianca .Miss Kate Sargeantson. 

(An Attendant on the Countess.) 

First Attendant .Miss Henrietta Leverett. 

Second Attendant .Miss Buckley. 

Soldiers, ctx. 

Scene. —A Room in the Villa of the Countess des Escas, near 
Bilbao, in Spain. ( fV. Telbin.) Period, 1835 . 


Scene : A room in the villa of the Countess des Escas. 
A t hack of stage three irule steps leading to a door, over 
which is a large coat-of-arms; the panels are covered 
with black velvet and immortelles : another door near 
this. The two divide, hut not evenly , the back of stage. 
On Vi. a small altar with light set as a sanctuary lamp. 
On L., lower down, a casement window. Countess is 
kneeling on a prie-dmi before the altar. Bianca, the 
attendant, is watching at the window. It is clear moon¬ 
light without. Trumpet calls are heard from time to 
time; otherwise all is silent. 

Servant enters. 

Servant. [Announcing.] Madame, the Marquis of Monfero. 

[The Marquis enters, a man about forty-jive, in a 
long military cloak ; he has a slight imperial and 
side whiskers ; a very pronounced Spanish type. 
The Servant goes out. 

Countess. [A beautiful and young woman dressed in deep 
widow's mourning. She wears a ci-oss on a chain round her 
neck. Rising from her knees and giving him her hands. ] Ah! 
At last! What news ? 

Marquis. [Kissing her hand.] At present all goes well. 

Countess. Thank God! 

Marquis. Before the sun has twice set we may see the 
King crowned. 

Countess. Don’t speak the word. It is too fortunate. I 
fear to be glad—yet. 

Marquis. The signal will be given at twelve to-night, 
when you hear Sancho and his young men singing under 
your window—and then—before the morning—we shall 
gather from every road and march toward the fort. We 
cannot fail. The fellows there are too well fed and too 
much bullied to have either stomach or heart for the fight. 

* All rights reserved. The acting rights are the property 
of Mr. George Alexander. 


Countess. And have they no suspicions ? Have you been 
careful ? The least word—the smallest sign is reported 
instantly at Madrid, and the clue, once given, has never 
yet been missed. [With much sorrow and emphasis.] There 
have been twelve generals shot like dogs. 

Marquis. Ah! you are tired from over-long watching, 
and these prayers you pray. . . . [ Sees that she feels hurt.] 
Nay, we would not be without them, but they make you 
sad. And then, a fight can never happen so often that 
the sound of guns will cease to remind you of the most 
gallant soldier who ever fell in King’s cause. 

Countess. Ah! do not speak of that. 

[She glances up at a portrait which juts out from 
the wall, near the altar, us though it formed a 
V with some other picture The face must be 
plainly seen by the audience. It represents a 
man of thirty-five, with a military and rather 
reckless air. 

Marquis. It was on such a night as this. . . . 

Countess. [In a low voice.] Two years ago. . . . 

Marquis. [Glancing at sky through window.] With the 
moon and the stars like these. . . . 

Countess. [To herself] That he said good-bye to me. . . . 

Marquis. And went forth at the head of the finest com¬ 
pany . . . but I won’t speak of that. Still, if we had a 
few more such men now. . . . 

[Sighs and checks herself. 

Countess. I shall never understand why justice should 
seem to so many people—so hard a thing! 

Marquis. Ah, dear Madame, while you live and one 

remembers what you have lost, who would dare to he a 

coward ? Be of good heart. Did the Count die for 
nothing ? There is the Cause still—there is still the King! 

Countess. [Clasping her hands.] It is well said. No great 
sacrifice was ever made in vain. I always think that— 
I always tell myself that—when I walk in his room [she 
points to the room hung with velvet and immortelles] and see 
his uniform, and his swords hanging on the wall, and all 
Jhis books—for, although he was a soldier, he loved books. 

. . . Ah, Marquis, you always make me go back to these 
memories when my mind should be fixed on other things. 
It is true that he died, but he still liyes. He will be 
watching you, perhaps, this very night—he will know now 
that his death was not folly, that his blood was not poured 
out merely to swell the river—that great, cruel, hungry 
river that goes out to the sea. [She wipes her eyes.] And 
when will the attack begin ? 

Marquis. At twelve. It is now eleven. If you could 
but sleep. . . . 

Countess. Sleep! 

Marquis. Ah! pardon me. [Re points to the altar where 
she had been kneeling.] If you will fight the powers of dark¬ 
ness there, we shall vanquish them without. 

[Cries are heard from the street, jeers, hoots, and 
laughter. 

Countess. [In terror.] Hark! what is that? 

Bianca. [From the window.] Oh! Madame, Madame! It 
is too cruel! They are pelting mud and stones at a friar— 
a poor old friar. The blasphemers! the dogs! the rabble! 
Oh, Madame, see—I cannot look! 

Countess. [To Marquis.] Not you—you would be 
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recognised. [She rushes to the window and calls out.] Shame 
on you! A friar—a holy man! [Shouts of laughter from 
without.'] Are you men .... human? [ To Marquis.] 
How strange they are ! I don’t know their faces. They 
must he gipsies. [She calls out again.] Stop, I say! [To 
the Maid.] Bring him up here to me. Bring him up. 
He must he protected. [To Monfero.] This will show 
you to what our people have heen driven hy war and 
usurpation. They have neither religion left, nor honour 
left, nor the barest charity. But it is not their fault. 
You know men hy their leaders. [To Bianca, who is still 
hesitating.] Did you understand me ? 

Bianca. Not here, Madame! You do not mean to 
receive him here ? I think he is hut a poor lay brother. 
He will he more easy in the kitchen. 

Countess. Here, I said. 

[Bianca goes out. Countess watches anxiously , 
and then closes the window. 

Marquis. You have still great power with these people, 
Countess; they don’t forget your convent and your 
hospital; hut for you that friar would have heen old 
leather by this time. 

Countess. Are they not God’s poor? Oh, I am not 
angry—I love them well, hut suffering has made them 
cruel. 

Enter Bianca and two old Maidservants by door at back of 
stage, conducting the Count des Escas wearing a Domini¬ 
can habit; his robe ts tom ; he seems much bent ; is covered 
with mud; the upper part of his face is concealed by the 
hood. Me bows very low on entering, and kisses the 
Countess’s hand. 

Countess. Alas! poor Brother! Pray he seated. That 
you should have suffered such humiliation ! 

Friar. Ah, Madame, for what else was I horn ? Yet I 
felt it keenly, and I owe my life to your voice. 

Countess. And how came you in such a sad plight, 
Brother ? 

Friar. Well, Madame, I was, as usual, begging from 
house to house, when suddenly I found myself attacked, 
for no reason, hy a party of desperadoes. . . . 

Countess. Yes . . . yes. . . . 

Friar. Perhaps it is right to say that I first accosted 

them. They were ill-treating a poor cripple. It was a 
case of eight against one. I ventured to interfere. The 
cripple, I am happy to say, escaped, hut I think I met with 
rough handling. I dare say a hone or two is broken. 

Countess. Poor soul! What barbarians! 

Friar. I will he honest, and I will own that, knowing 
myself old and feeble, I became terrified. Their looks 
were death to me. They cursed God. They opened their 
knives. They forced the mud of the streets down my 
throat. “ Spaniards! ” said I, “ ye are no Spaniards—you 
are devils ! ” One struck me many times in the face, say¬ 
ing, “ This is a cur of Don Carlos! ” 

Countess. Ah, poor Brother, and what did you do ? 

Friar. [Casting down his eyes.] I prayed, Madame. And 

then, I ... I ... [he seems at a loss] remember little 
more, Madame; I am dazed, I fear. Those hell-hounds 
[the Marquis looks surprised at the expression] —those poor 
sinners, may God have mercy on their souls—they pursued 


me, yelling, hooting, blaspheming [shudders], till you 
rescued me. Phew! that was an escape! But it shows 
the power of a woman’s voice even over the most 
depraved. 

Countess. [ Who has seemed puzzled during this speech.] And 
what was your destination, Brother ? 

Friar. My destination, Madame, was Portugalete, a 
distance from here, I know, hut I have heen on a begging 
expedition. My Superior is, no doubt, waiting for me, 
hut, as my arms are broken, or, at least, they feel so . . . 

Marquis. [Coming forward.] Will you allow me to 
examine you! 

Friar. You are too good. 

Marquis. [Feeling him. Speaking drily.] They may he 
bruised, hut there is a good deal of power there yet. 

Friar. Ah, yes, sir, in these days the Church needs 
muscle. 

[Countess gives an order to Bianca, who goes out, 
and Countess comes down to Friar. 

Countess. You must have some food and rest awhile, 
and then some of my men shall escort you to Portugalete. 
But must you leave us to-night ? Surely you will accept 
a lodging ? 

Friar. I am all gratitude, Madame. I place myself in 
your hands. But when the street is quiet I must go. My 
Superior will he anxious. In half an hour’s time. . . . 

[An old Maidservant enters with a tray of pro¬ 
visos, which she places on the table. Friar 
goes over to the table, seats himself before the 
food, crosses himself before eating, and begins to 
eat ravenously. 

Countess. [To Marquis.] That man is a spy. He has 
heen sent here. We must not let him go. I seem to 
know him. I have seen him somewhere; I feel certain of 
it. He is neither so low as he pretends, nor so pious. I 
cannot believe his story. It is a plot to betray us all. 
He has heen sent here, and, before he can harm us, we 
must place him under arrest. 

Marquis. But we must avoid any disturbance. He can 
do no mischief if you detain him here till twelve, at 
all events. . . . Afterwards we can make short work 
of him. 

Countess. I shall trust him with no one, then, except 
myself. Besides, who knows ?—I may find out something 
from him. He seems a babbler. 

Marquis. Yet, on the whole, it would be hard to say 
what he is—if he is not a friar. He has a fine arm. He 
may be a gallant—doing penance. 

Countess. Did you observe how he avoided our eyes? 
And how much more youthful his voice .is than his back ? 
That’s a rascal if I know one. Did you ever hear such a 
rambling tale ? 

Marquis. Friars always do tell rambling tales! But, as 
you say, he can be happy here if he is innocent; and, if 
he should be a spy, we must not run any risk. 

Countess. Do you go and tell Captain Avion to send six 
men here before twelve. 

Marquis. But is it safe to leave you here alone till that 
time? 

Countess. [Pointing to the dagger which hangs at her side.] 
I fear no one. Besides, he has not the air of a man who 
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would strike a woman. And I am never lonely while I 
can see the face of Des Escas. 

[Points again to portrait. Marquis smiles and 
kisses her hand, glancing again uneasily at 
Friar, who is now drinking. 

Marquis. How many menservants have you kept ? 

Countess. I have sent them all to join your company. 

Marquis. Who is with you, then, to-night ? 

Countess. There is Bianca and four other maids, and— 
the whole host of heaven. 

Marquis. [Laughs again. ] I think you are right. The 
man may be a rascal, but I see no vice in him. He would 
not hurt you. He is drinking like a fish—in ten minutes 
he will be snoring on the floor. Good-bye again, dear 
Madame. 

Countess. I cannot say farewell! After all, this man 
will distract my heart from the thoughts that would be 
mine if I were alone—waiting for the first sound of the 
guns. 

Marquis. And the first note of Sancho’s music ? 

Countess. Oh, yes What is the tune ? 

[Marquis hums an air from “ Don Giovanni,” 
“ Andiam, andiam, ma bene, &c.,” and 
goes out. 

Friar. [Looking tip.] I have heard better singing than 
that! 

[Countess goes to the window, wares her handker¬ 
chief apparently to Marquis, then wipes her 
eyes. Trumpet call is heard without. 

Friar. You seem sad, Madame, but these are sad times. 
What guardian angel brought me to these doors ? I have 
heard much of your charity, your works of devotion, and 
how, since the death of your husband in battle two years 
ago, you have been ever faithful to his memory and your 
own grief. 

[ Watches her intently from under his hood. 

Countess. He died in a great cause. 

Friar. Ah ! I have often heard so. 

Countess. [Pointing to the portrait .] That is his portrait. 

Friar. [. Rising and surveying picture.] Would so sweet 
a lady have loved a man who was all evil ? 

Countess. Did you speak ? 

Friar. [ Rousing himself.] I see his arms are over that 
door. 

Countess. Yes; that was his room. He was born there. 

Friar. I have heard that his mother was a saint. No 
doubt he inherited many of her virtues. [ Going back to 
his chair at the table. ] But a soldier’s chief duty is to break 
at least two of the Commandments, if not three. He has 
to kill and steal, and, for the benefit of his cause, lie, 
which is not a pretty calling, Madame. But we each have 
our vocation and our gifts. For myself, I am too clumsy 
a liar, too tender-hearted, too simple in my wants to feel 
much sympathy with the martial trade. . . . Pardon me, 

I forget that I am addressing the widow of a hero. 

[Me pours out some wine, crosses his legs in a very 
easy manner, and appears to find his habit 
irksome. 

Countess. You seem a philosopher, Brother. Do you 
ever think of either King, or Pretender, or Usurper ? 

Friar. Yes, often; it is forced upon me in these times. 
One day my heart rushes forth to the Carlists; another 


day to the Christinists. Poor fellows ! They are pic¬ 
turesque ; their ancestors ruled over my ancestors. They 
fought for Spain, no doubt. They plotted and lied and 
loved and fought and stole when mine, perhaps, were 
doing the same thing, but less conspicuously! Then, I 
think, what should I say or do if I had been bom an 
aristocrat ? 

Countess. Well, what would you have done ? 

Friar. Well, say I made my first entry into.the world 
in . . . such a room as that. [Points to door.] I grow 
up. Three nurses watch me day and night, and, if I fall, 
a dozen fat footmen pick me up. I ride, I fence, I dance 
and sing, I play the fool, I dress myself up, I swagger, 
I brag, I am a dandy, I am a rake, I am a hero, or, in 
other words, an aristocrat! 

Countess. [Sighing."] You must have seen something 
of life before you went into the monastery, Brother. 

Friar. I did, Madame, I did. Well, say I reach the 
age of one-and-twenty. It is quite plain that I must 
marry—marry a lady with a large dowry. I am lucky 
if I am given the choice of three. Shall I imagine 
myself, Madamo, as a lucky or an ordinary man ? May 
I suppose that I have the choice of three ladies, or the 
choice of one lady—and a cousin? We might say, then, 
that the cousin had a touch of the family temper, and the 
other lady a strong leaning toward religion. I am advised 
by my director and my tutors to choose the pious lady. 
I choose her. She is young, she is beautiful, she is rich, 
she is charming. She has, in fact, but one shortcoming, 
or, to be generous, let us say two. 

Countess. And those . . . ? 

Friar. First, she deserves a much better man; and 
secondly, she is chosen for me—just as my coat and my 
boots are chosen. 

Countess. [Sadly.'] Oh! this is a very common history 
you are telling. 

Friar. Ah, well, give those conditions, I maintain that 
a young man must get dosperate. He grows up, and is 
doomed to certain opinions, to a certain way of living, a 
certain wife, certain principles. There is no opportunity 
for enthusiasm. If he join the King’s cause—if he die 
for it—it is thought no more than his duty. There is no 
one for him to meet because he has met everyone worth 
knowing. There is no court for him to sigh for because 
he spends his days yawning there. But the people, who 
know nothing of all this, must win in the end. . . . 

Countess. And why ? 

Friar. Because there are more of them, and they hold 
the purse! They pay good wages too, and any noble 
who is wise will make haste. Time presses. He is a very 
old story to his own party, but he comes like a dancing 
poodle on a fair-day among these Bepublicans. If I were 
an aristocrat I would be neither for Carlos nor Christina, 
but for the people—the trusting, simple, rich, enthusiastic 
people! [Drinks. 

Countess. And did you gain this knowledge for yourself, 
Brother ? 

Friar. Oh, no, Madame. I am a poor beggar. I go 
from house to house seeking crumbs and crusts. I haven’t 
had a supper like this, nor talked with a great lady for 
many a year. You remind me, Madame, of a young 
countess I onco knew. She was a lovely creature. It was 
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before I was a friar, and, if my memory is a little vivid, 
you must remember that it is a pre-monastic reminiscence! 
But she could not laugh, and that was a great drawback. 
Her husband . . . 

Countess. Then she had a husband ? 

Friar. \_Taking more wine.] I could well believe, Madame, 
that had she been so minded she might have taken fifty. 
The one she chose was . . . not the one, perhaps, I would 
have chosen for her. He was brought up in the way I 
have described. He was no angel—but, he had an eye 
for beauty—for purity. It is surprising, Madame, how 
much you resemble that lady. When I come near to 
you. . . . 

[Goes towards her and takes her face between his two 
hands. 

Countess. [ Calling out.] Oh, God ! what is this ? 

[He throws lack his hood and roars with laughter. 
Friar. Marie-Joseph! You were always too serious ! 
Countess. [In a whisper.] Is it you, Des Escas ? You! 

[She draws back and looks a long time at his face. 
Des Fscas. [Trying to conceal his emotion.] Good heavens ! 

I never thought I should have to console my own widow! 
Have I changed so much? . . . [Countess throws herself 
into his arms. Des Escas still trying to conceal his emotion.] 
Ah! I wonder why I left you! 

Countess. [Wiping her eyes.] But I cannot under¬ 
stand. ... I do not realise. ... It cannot be true. 
You are not . . . you . . . 

[She looks at him again, and again throws herself 
into his arms. 

Des Fscas. Ah! my poor angel! Men must be men! 
[Countess walks across the room, embraces him hurriedly in 
passing him, drags down the black mourning drapery from over 
his door, throws it on the ground, also pulls off her own widow's 
cap, laughing hysterically as she does so. Des Escas, with a 
forced laugh.] What pretty hair to hide! [Takes a tress, 
kisses it—draws nearer to her.] Oh, I love you better than 
I knew! 

Countess. I knew. Our hearts were one, and all you 
felt I thought. What need was there for words ? 

Des Fscas. And yet we quarrelled ! 

Countess. No — but my spirit and yours were as the wind 
and sky—I was the cloud, you were the breeze. There 
was agreement even in our storms! 

Des Escas. [Taking her hand.] Am I forgiven ? 

Countess. [Tenderly.] Are you loved? . . . But why do 
you live ? How did you escape ? 

Des Fscas. [ Concealing his embarrassment. All through the 
following scene he must seem to be a man at war with his own 
better nature .] All that part is simple. I hate death. I 
had fought well in the fight, and I had a wound or two 
. . . in the back! [Countess embraces him again.] Oh, it 
is quite healed now, but I want you to know that I fought 
well. We were all driven down to the river—we plunged 
in—most of us were drowned. I was not. But while I 
was in the water my enthusiasm cooled. I said to myself, 
I am perishing for an idea, a foolish idea. Who made the 
first King ? Ten to one if he were not a Pretender. If I 
escape I shall join the other side. They are the stronger 
party, and you may argue as you please, but the King, 
sooner or later, must come from the side that is the more 


powerful. All my comrades who were merely praying 
came to grief—I struck the land. 

Countess. But I was praying for you. You forget that. 
Des Escas. That was very good and wife-like. I owe 
much to it. But to resume. I got ashore. I looked 
about me. I saw the enemy’s camp in the distance. The 
wound in my back was very painful. I said to myself, I 
was not bom to die like a rat. I hate death. ... So I crawled 
to the enemy. I recanted—I offered the enemy my services. 
They accepted them and entertained me extremely well. 
It was better wine than yours, my love! That is very bad 
wine! Well, as I tell you, I offered the enemy my 
services and they accepted them, but I did not give them 
my name. I reserve my name till their victory is 
established. Then I shall declare myself, and obtain a 
good post in the Government. These fellows love an 
aristocrat. They suspect already that I am nothing 
common. 

Countess. Is this the story ? 

Des Escas. I believe you would rather be weeping now 
over your dead hero than listening happily to a man of 
good sense. 

Countess. [To herself] Traitor! Traitor! 

Des Fscas. And now prepare yourself, my heart, for 
further news. I have been watching your career for two 
years now. It is heroic—but you will ruin me. I cannot 
permit it any longer. I come here to-night. I find that 
grand fellow in the uniform—Monfero. . . . Oh, of course, 
in all honour and chivalry and respect, but—my angel— 
my saint—you are plotting against the Government. I 
must forbid it. 

Countess. [To herself, wringing her hands.] Oh, fool! 
fool! 

Des Escas. When I came here I had no intention of 
making myself known to you. Why should I spoil your 
unhappiness? I merely wished to see a little of your 
home life; but, good God! that black dress—that widow’s 
veil! You look twenty years older. I could not allow a 
pretty woman to make herself dreary for my sake. No, 
it was not just. [Going to her.] I have watched the sea 
change from blue—to grey: I have watched the trees 
change from green—to grey: I have seen the sky rose-red 
turn grey—as ashes: I have seen the scarlet fields fade to 
the hue of dust: all things grow grey—life itself, you, 
Marie-Joseph, you, but that time has not yet come—not 
yet. [Hisses her tenderly.] So pale. You’re ciying! Why ? 
Why ? I am here. I am not dead. Why, then, do you 
cry? 

Countess. Yesterday I cried about you: to-day I cry for 
myself ! 

Des Fscas. Ah well! Women will. . . . 

Countess. [Wringing her hands.] Oh, you don’t under¬ 
stand . . . You don’t understand! You played the spy 
so ill that they suspected you at once. 

Des Escas. They—who are they? Your maidservant 
and those four doddering old women who brought me 
upstairs ? I’ll wring all their necks. 

Countess. No, no. I suspected you—I. 

Des Escas. You! 

Countess. They will be here in ten minutes to arrest you, 
and they have no pity—none. 

Des Escas. [After a pause.] But you won’t give me up ? 
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Countess. Not willingly. 

Bes Escas. Not willingly! That’s tender! I thank you. 

Countess. There is only one way—to say that you are on 
our side. Declare yourself. 

Bes Escas. Not I. A man may change his opinions once, 
but scarcely twice. I won’t do it. Let them come and do 
what they like. [The clock chimes. 

Countess. Ah, you don’t know the danger as I do. [SA« 
draws the curtains across the window, and, in so doing, remembers 
his former story. ] But who were the ruffians who were 
chasing you when I called from the window ? 

Bes Escas. [Laughing.] Didn’t they do it well ? It was 
really inimitable. Those fellows would make their fortune 
on the stage. We rehearsed it all at the Fort. 

Countess. It was a trick! 

Bes Escas. No, my best life, stratagem! You must 
learn the language of war. 

Countess. Ah, but you are always too light-hearted. 
You have flown into a death-trap. When they come they 
will listen to neither of us. They will doubt you—they 
will doubt me. In these times you can believe no one— 
trust no one. They will shoot you. . . . They will say 
that I am your accomplice. I would gladly die for you, 
but—to die as a traitor with you. . . . Oh, I can think of 
nothing. . . . But, as you must die, let it be under the 
true colours. 

Bes Escas. True colours! Why—I could close my eyes 
and swear I was listening to another pretty widow on the 
opposite side! You all say the same things. Both causes 
cannot be right—one of them must be wrong. God must 
decide which! But one thing is certain—there are no 
causes worth dying for. 

Countess. [Persistently .] Your soul, Des Escas, is like 
the sea—as uncertain, as wild, as deep, as shallow, as 
dangerous, and as strong! Be strong, then, and I will 
not fear the rest. Your own strength can conquer your 
own storms. The tempest which uproots trees and deso¬ 
lates the earth does not spoil the least wave of the sea. 
The sea will leap with the wind, shout with the thunder, 
lightning but makes it bright. Oh, but be strong then! 

[Bell is heard outside. 

Bes Escas. Hark! 

Countess. Was that a bell ? 

Bes Escas. Who rang it ? 

Countess. [Placing her hand over his mouth, and glancing at 
the door in terror.'] Oh, hush! [Bell is heard again. Coun¬ 
tess flies to the door and bolts it.] Oh! I can think of 
nothing! But—wait—here is my dagger. Strike me 
with it—and I will say that you attacked me and escaped 
by the window. 

Bes Escas. I would not strike you to save my life ten 
times over! 

Countess. [Bitterly.] Do you think any knife could hurt 
me so much as the words you have been saying ? 

Bes Escas. A sermon again! 

Countess. [Kneeling at his feet.] I implore you to listen. 
If they see me wounded they will believe me. In the 
meantime you can hide there. [Points to his room.] Quick ! 
there is not a moment to be lost. Strike! 

Bes Escas. [Stooping down and kissing her forehead.] You 
are a good creature, but that is impossible. If they come, 
they must come. [The tramp of feet is heard outside. 


Countess. [Still kneeling.] I implore you to go into that 
room and let me do what I can. 

Bes Escas. [Sauntering toward the door and stopping at the 
table to take more wine; hammering is heard at the door.] My 
life has done nothing for you, Marie-Joseph, why should 
you wish to save it even a little while longer ? 

[Countess follows him and half pushes him into the 
room. Countess noiselessly unbars the door, 
turns down the light, seizes a dagger, wounds 
herself on the arm, and falls on the ground by 
the window, as some men, headed by Captain 
Avion, rush in. As they enter, Countess 
raises herself on her arm. 

Countess. Ah! you are too late. The wretch has escaped. 
He went by that window. I tried to hold him—the 
coward struck me. [Captain Avion lifts her up as she 
seems half insensible.] Send for my women. 

Avion. But where is the devil—the beast? Gone by 
that window? That’s impossible. [Looks round the room.] 
How long ago did he go ? How long ? 

Countess. I cannot say. It seems long. I must have 
fainted. It may be five seconds—or ten minutes—or even 
longer. . . . Send for my women. He went by the 
window—he kicked me as he passed. I heard him drop 
to the ground. I should know him anywhere—a brutal 
face, like a fox. He had red hair. He was not a 
Spaniard. Oh, the coward! 

Avion. [Looking down from the window at the height below.] 
If he were a young man he might have jumped, but it 
would be folly to try and catch him now. At this moment 
a brawl in the streets would be fatal, and any information 
he may have gained will be quite useless. The attack has 
begun. 

Countess. It has begun. . . . [She stanches the wound 
with her handkerchief as she speaks.] Tell me what has 
happened. 

Avion. They are now making their way towards the 
Fort. The attack will be very sudden. If we lose, all 
will be lost; and if we win, it will mean complete victory. 

Countess. They say that if we can but take this Fort, 
every northern power in Europe will support us. As it is, 
they only want an excuse. 

Avion. But, for me, I think it unwise to throw so much 
on one venture. 

Countess. Ah, have courage! But you will be wanted. 
Go at once—join Monfero. Every mah to-night is worth 
a kingdom. See, my wound is nothing—it will soon be 
healed. [Guns heard in the distance and the sound of bugles.] 
I entreat you to go. I command it. See, there are four 
bells—I can ring any of them. I think I am more 
frightened than anything. I assure you it was the terror. 
[Laughs.] I believe it was a mere scratch. And in any 
case, our friend has left me, and it is always easier to 
jump down than to jump up ! 

Avion. Ah, Madame, you teach us all a lesson in 
courage. 

[Countess goes towards door as though she would 
bow them out. ■ 

Countess. Lose no time, and God be with you! 

Avion. [Gives an order to his men and they march out: he 
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lingers a moment and draws his sword."] To reassure myself, 
will you allow me to thrust this here and there behind the 
curtains? [lie rushes for the Hack draperies over the door 
where Des Escas «.] Why, this has been pulled down. 

Countess. Yes [ Concealing her terror ] . . . the nail grew 
loose. On the whole, it is a good omen. I think it means 
that we must mourn no longer. 

Avion. [Laughing.] Well, I never quarrel with supersti¬ 
tion when it tells me pleasant things. You may be right. 
But, if there’s a room here, I think it is certainly possible 
that the villain has escaped that way. 

Countess. [ Putting up her hand.] Ah, my good friend, no 
one ever crosses that threshold except myself. It is the 
room of Des Escas. I keep the key upon my heart. 

Avion. [ Bowing very low.] A thousand pardons, Madame. 

Countess. Oh, that is nothing. There is no harm in your 
looking under the altar table, and you might strike out at 
the curtains there. [ Points to window. 

[Avion strikes the curtains. As he approaches the 
altar, he pauses before the portrait of Des 
Escas and draws a deep sigh. 

Avion. Ah, Madame, if he were alive to-night I should 
feel more confident of victory. [Countess hangs her head 
and sags nothing. He strikes under altar with his sword.] 
No, the devil escaped by the window. You are right. 
Good-night again. 

[Avion goes out . Countess holts the door and 
returns slowly to the portrait, before which she 
stands with bent head. Des Escas at back 
cautiously opens the door and peeps out. He 
is dressed in his old Carlist uniform and comes 
down to Couktess. She does not look round. 

Des Escas. What are you thinking of, Marie-Joseph? 
This silence has more in it than prayer—more in it than 
thanksgiving—more in it than peace. 

Countess. I do rejoice. ... I do pray. ... I do give 
thanks to heaven. ... 

Des Escas. Ah, but this is all on your lips—perhaps, in 
your heart also. . . . [ He draws her toward him.] . . . 
Your eyes tell more. 

Countess. It may be that I think a little too. I am 
thinking of something that man said. 

Des Escas. And what was that ? 

Countess. He said : “ If the Count des Escas were alive 
to-night I should feel more confident of victory.” . . . 
[Passionately.] Ah, it is God alone whom we.may never 
fear to love too well—it is God alone who never fails His 
friends—Who can never disappoint us in His goodness! 

Des Escas. [Slowly.] And man alone may disappoint us 
in his frailty. When we are at our worst, we may still 
make amends. A man’s heart wills all, hopes all, dares 
all. . . . [Takes her wounded arm.] For me— this . . . and 
what—for you ? 

Countess. Grief. 

Des Escas. On my account? Because I live ? Because 
I love you ? Oh, on my soul, I have loved you.. It may 
have been that I forgot to say so, but there’s the truth. 
[He lifts her face, studies it, and turns away.] ... I hate 
death. ... 

Countess. [ Slowly.] Death ? 

[Looks at him with anguish. 


Des Escas. They will come for me. 

. Countess. Who ? • , 

Des Escas. My men. 

Countess. Your men. 

Des Escas. Yes, they will come for Monfero—that was 
the plan. They will come for him. They will find me. 

Countess. God! 

Des Escas. I am going, Marie-Joseph. 

Countess. Where ? 

Des Escas. I am going to fight for my King! 

Countess. [Bitterly.] Which King? Which Queen? 
Which cause? 

Des Escas. I will fight for your King—for your cause, 
for Don Carlos— tor you . . . Marie-Joseph! 

[He kneels at her feet. Bugle heard outside and 
men's voices. 

Countess. Hark! What is that ? 

[A voice outside, “ In the Queen’s name ! ” 

Des Escas. [ Rising .] They have come for me. Are you 
brave ? 

Countess. God! 

Des Escas. They come! One kiss. . . . 

Countess. God! 

Des Escas. Pray for me! 

Countess. God! 

[A company of soldiers under Cattain Sobrato 
rush in. Some of them arrest the Countess 
and pinion her arms. I)es Escas also is seized. 

Sobrato. [Presenting his pistol.] Are you for the Queen 
or Don Carlos ? 

Des Escas. [Drawing himself up.] I denied my King 
once. 

Sobrato. [Still pointing the pistol.] My commands are 
these. If for the Queen—there is promotion. If for Don 
Carlos—there is this. . . . Are you for the Queen or Don 
Carlos ? 

Des Escas. [Looks at his wife, whose lips move: she says 
11 Don Carlos,” inaudibly. He looks at Sobrato and draws 
himself up.] For Don Carlos! 

[Sobrato takes aim and shoots. Mabie-Josepii 
gives a piercing scream. Des Escas falls dead 
at once. 

Sobrato. [Taking off his cap and bowing low.] Madame, it 
was my duty—this fellow . . . [Goes to look at the body.] 

Countess. [Fiercely.] Stand back! Stand back! I am 
his wife. 

[At this moment men's voices are heard outside singing 
the air from “ Don Giovanni.” 

Sobrato. [Rushing to the window.] WTiat is that ? 

Countess. [ With defiance.] A song ! 

Sobrato. This is some signal—there’s treachery abroad. 

Countess. I say, a song. 

[ The men at a signal from Sobrato release her, and 
rush out. She staggers forward, takes the cross 
from her neck, places it in the hand of Des 
Escas. Then she throws herself on the ground 
before the altar. 

Countess. [As though praying.] The strength! The 
strength! 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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A Younger Reputation of 1865. 

A good many people have been asking lately: “Who is 
Dr. Sebastian Evans ? ” His version of The High 
History of the Holy Grail is perhaps the most attractive 
number of that attractive series, “ The Temple Classics.” 
And with no less skill, and no less sympathy, the same 
writer has put into its English dress that remarkable 
earliest life of St. Francis, the discovery of which, by 
M. 8abatier, is in itself a justification of critical scholar¬ 
ship at the bar of letters. But these are by no means Dr. 
Evans’s first contributions to literature. A busy life, as 
barrister, designer of stained glass windows, editor of the 
People and the Birmingham Daily Gazette, has been more 
than once punctuated by the writing and the publication 
of poetry. And in 1865 Brother Fabian's MS., and Other 
Poems, won the writer something of a reputation. It was 
in the early days of revived medievalism, and Dr. Evans’s 
knowledge of chronicle and romance was something quite 
out of the common then and not perhaps altogether 
universal now. The legends in his book are conceived in 
a spirit half of seriousness, half of irony. They remind 
you on the one hand of the Ingoldsby Legends , on the other 
of the subtler work of M. Anatole France in his mediteval 
moods. They are by no means unremunerative reading, 
though one feels that they are hardly of large enough 
composition to weather the storms of time or to tempt a 
resurrection. This may pass as a fair sample : 

Well, ’t was one Thursday, just on Michaelmas, 

At daydawn, Randal starts him off to fish 
Down at Saint Wigbald’s;—whether he knew no trout 
Were in the brook, or whether he hoped for sport 
More to his mind in the Dame’s private pond 
Behind the cell—or whether, as I surmise, 

Diabolo mstigante —God best knows; 

But down he walked to the triangular stew 
Sacred to poor Dame Aylse’s favourite luce. 

The Dame—she had some wry whimsies in her skull— 

Had wont each mom and even, rain or shine, 

To cross the croft to this triangular pool 
And ring her silver sanctus on the marge— 

The bell, by the way—a gift from Ulverscroft, 

Rang ofteuer far as mass for Sir John Pike 
Than for the sisters, and Sir John, who lurked 
Plotting his raids among the chestnut roots 
That weave a wattled rampart round the bank 
Against the lower floodgate—when he heard 
Would dart from out his hiding with a swirl, 

And shoal on shoal of startled sticklebacks 
Leap silver-sided, flash on flash before, 

Like sprays of osier when the summer wind 
Toys with their upturned leaves, while to and fro, 

All proud at heart of argent-damasked mail 
And glistening hinges of his golden fins, 

The knightly vassal of the pool glanced by 
To claim his sovereign’s largess. If to-day 
She brought a full-fed frog (she docked the feet 
Before she gave him frogs), to-morrow came 
A brace of gudgeon or a slice of beef; 

Except indeed on Fridays, when the fare 
Was only rye-bread manchet, soaked in milk. 

She had her faults good dame—for who is free ? 

But none can say she ever gave her fish 
Flesh on a Friday. 

In 1875 followed In the Studio : a Decade of Poems, 
which was more or less in the same vein. But two poems 
on “Arthur’s Knighting” and “The Eve of Morte 
Arthur ” are more ambitious, and reveal Dr. Evans’s 


pre-occupation with the Arthurian legends, of which he 
has made so minute and fruitful a study. Besides the 
translation already mentioned, he has recently published 
an essay on the Grail legend, in which he makes a detailed 
and highly ingenious attempt to interpret the signifi¬ 
cance of the adventures of Perceval in the castle of King 
Fisherman. In his eyes the whole legend is a late 
insertion in the Arthurian cycle, and has reference to the 
great interdict laid upon England in the reign of King 
John. King Fisherman is the Pope, Logres is England, 
Perceval is St. Dominic, and so forth. The early versions 
of the legend, says Dr. Evans, were written by Domini¬ 
cans, and hence the prominence of Perceval. The later 
versions, in which Galahad takes Perceval’s place, were 
written by Franciscans, and Galahad is clearly St. Francis. 
The Loathly Lady, we suppose, is “Our Lady Poverty.” 
Dr. Evans will have the Celticists down upon him, with 
their magic cauldron, but it is a suggestive essay, all the 
same. 


A Home of Rest 

For Tired Brain-Workers. 

Lady Murray, concerning whose Home of Eest we wrote 
last week, has sent us a copy of the prospectus and rules 
of that establishment, together with an account of its 
purpose. It will, she hopes, be a Home of Eest for 
artists in every branch of art and for literary men, whether 
English or of other nations, enabling them during their 
stay “ to regain power for work.” These words correct 
the impression which some persons entertain, that the Home 
of Eest is a kind of almshouse for literary men. On the 
contrary, perpetual residence is not possible there, and 
only active minds that are suffering from temporary strain 
or illness are wished for. This is the official prospectus of 
the Home: 

CHATEAU DE L’ESPERANCE. 

Hon. Lady Murray’s House of Rest, near Antibes. 

This large house, standing in over ten acres of ground, 
recently purchased for the purpose of providing a temporary 
home for artists and authors in search of the rest so necessary 
to convalescence, is distant about one mile from Antibes Rail¬ 
way Station in a sunny and sheltered situation. 

In starting and keeping open “ L’Esperance,” Lady Murray 
expects applicants and their friends to arrange for the expenses 
of the journey out and back, and for the subsequent payment 
of £1 per week for board and lodging. The six large front 
rooms with board £1 10s. per week. 

Applicants are free to stay for longer or shorter periods, 
according to the necessities of their cases. 

“ L’Esperauce” will be open this year from February 16 to 
May 1, and in subsequent years from November 1 to May 1. 

No incurable or infectious cases can be admitted. Communi¬ 
cations to be sent to Hon. Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
France. 

N.B.—Six weeks’ return tickets via Newhaven and Dieppe, 
second class, London to Cannes, cost £7 4s. 6d. They are now 
issued to Antibes, a few miles along the line from Cannes, by 
Messrs. Cook & Son’s obliging arrangements. 

Rules. 

That the health of the applicant shall be such as to make a 
winter in a mild climate necessary, or at least advisable. 

That he shall be unable to obtain this without such assistance 
as he will find here. 

That his medical advisers shall be able to give a fair hope of 
his being able to return to his work after the benefit of a 
winter abroad. 

That those admitted shall pay their journey out and back, 
and £1 per week for board and lodging. Personal washing, 
extra fires and lights, and wine charged extra. No dogs 
allowed. 

Guests taking meals in the Home must be punctual. No 
dish will be brought back for late-comers. 
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That a certain number of candles will be provided per week 
for each bedroom. Guests requiring more must provide them. 

That fires are provided in bedrooms as occasion requires, or 
on the recommendation of the medical attendant. 

That all lights in public rooms shall be put out at eleven 
p.m. 

That in applying for admission to this “ Home of Rest,” the 
undersigned engages to conform to the Rules and to leave the 
“ Home ” at any time he may be requested to do so by Lady 
Murray or by the Director, her representative. 

And this is the medical certificate: 

I hereby certify that has been under my 

care, or known to me, since , 189 , and that he 

is suffering from _ , 

which illness is not contagious, infectious, nor incurable, 
and, in my opinion, a residence of months (or 

weeks) in the Riviera would be likely to do the patient 
good, and enable him to resume his profession. 

Name 

Address 

Date 

The Director, who is now in charge, is not English, but he 
speaks English fluently The Home, by the way, is in¬ 
tended only for men. 


Things Seen. 

Spring. 

Speinq, yesterday, on Waterloo Bridge. I could see 
neither flower nor leaf. But the sunshine bathed the 
town in one warmth, one brightness. All the red things 
were on duty, so to speak. In particular, the sail of a 
Rochester barge had been left idly hanging; and its 
single patch of red seemed to robe the black wharves. 
Men were shooting unsightly litter into a boat; it 
mattered not. A trickling stream ran out from the flour 
mill, winding through fetid banks in the greater mud- 
bank: it mattered not. A wide warmth and gentleness 
prevailed; the stones were warm. The breeze was lost 
and found, and you wondered to see it crinkling the river. 

And London ? Oh, London was herself! A little red 
boat lay far off under the Embankment, red like smoulder¬ 
ing fire ; a thing to be conscious of. not to see. All else 
seemed white and grey. The City spires—those dear per¬ 
manent spires that rise up in all the picture-books— 
showed white and grey by turns as the curtain of smoke 
swung lazily. Then I saw St. Bride’s reflected in the 
river, and lo!—how had I missed it ?—the whole Embank¬ 
ment was double, and the little red boat was glowing 
like a ruby among pearly shadows. All things were 
double, and in the wonder of the moment I looked for 
nothing but saw everything. While I waited, the smoke, 
the wind, and the river prepared a greater vision. There 
in the “muddy ” stream I saw St. Paul’s, the whole inverted 
temple. Had I needed words, they would surely have 
been Milton’s: 

These are tby glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty; thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair. 


Irony. 

She (no longer young) was walking home, grave and 
depressed, from an animated Temperance meeting, at 
which she had pleaded for the example of Total Abstinence 
among her fellow workers and declaimed against the 
wickedness of permitting children to fetch and carry from 
the public-house. As she moved slowly down the village 
street she came upon a group of excited children, the 
centre one weeping pitifully and gazing on the fragments 
•of a broken bottle and the wandering pools of beer on the 
pavement. To inquiries as to the trouble, came the 


answer : “ Mother gave me tuppence for the beer—I 
dropped it.” Here a fresh burst of tears. 

“Will mother be angry with you for the accident?” 
A sad shrug of the shoulders and a nod was all the answer. 

There was a long silence, broken only by two sobs from 
the child. “ Well—here—are—two pennies, go and buy 
some beer, and be more careful, and then mother won’t 
be angry.” 

“ They charges a ha’penny for the bottle,” said one of 
the older children. 

The half-penny, too, was produced, tears were lost in 
smiles, and the Temperance advocate, grave, but light¬ 
hearted, pursued her way. 


Paris Letter. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

One opens with dismay and surprise, with a feeling of 
disquietude, a study in fiction of modem Parisian morals 
and customs by a grave and mystical writer like M. Schure. 
Here, indeed, is a proper occasion to echo Moliere’s cry: 
“ Que diable allait il faire dans cette galere ? ” The novel 
is no less a disappointment than a surprise. Le Double, by 
reason of its motive, is rescued from the charge of vulgarity, 
but it is crude and impossible. M. Schure’s sense of • style 
and certain sober charm of expression, so happily rendered 
in his more important work Sanctuairee <T Orient, here quite 
forsake him. He writes a modem novel like the gifted 
amateur whom his friends unwisely press into print by 
injudicious and unfounded praise. His characterisation is 
gross and facile, and his colouring is cheap melodrama. 
But the whole, bad as it is, is saved by the dignity of the 
moral: salvation through renouncement in love. In a 
modem French novel it is a pleasing change to find any 
fundamental theory which lifts us above mere sensualism 
and upholstery and millinery, and so we are moderately 
thankful for this thin ray of light, though the atmosphere 
it penetrates is dull and dense enough even when purified, 
and the hero hardly seems worth the effort of redemption. 

Paul Marrias, a popular painter, is a vulgar conqueror 
among women, called in Society “the Tamer” and “the 
Torero.” He has a Saracen head, superlative beauty, 
swaggering manners. As a hero he is a little after the 
manner of our beloved Ouida. He meets his match in a 
lady—also a tamer of the opposite sex—a lurid, luminous, 
black angel. The scenes that follow are the customary 
scenes of the French novel described by an unpractised 
hand. Paul is a very dull and ill-mannered dog—why is 
it that these conquerors of women are inevitably so ill- 
bred and ill-humoured ?—the lady is a very cheap sinner, 
no less disagreeable and insupportable. They have such 
a very bad time of it together once they elect to stray from 
the path of virtue (if either from childhood ever can be 
said to have dallied in that region of peace), that one 
wonders they came to yield to temptation. M. Schure’s 
sympathies are with his worthless hero, and he has resolved 
to save him. His model is a delicate, refined working- 
girl, engaged to a starving Flemish painter, a symbolist 
and dreamer. These two figures are imperfectly sketched, 
but such as they are, they possess a distinct and pathetic 
charm. Marrias perceives that the little model is beginning 
to love him, ana is tempted to break her lover’s heart. 
He, too, loves her, and renounces her, and departs. 

As a study of contemporary Parisian life, M. Leon 
Daudet’s Silastien Gouves is a work of more important sig¬ 
nificance. The moral it preaches is of a hardier and more 
disputable nature. Filial devotion is an admirable quality 
in woman ; but most old-fashioned persons will hold that 
there are limits to this virtue, beyond which it takes on 
quite another aspect. A man of science, at the bidding of 
a fashionable charlatan, a Jewish physician, comes to Paris 
to be miserably exploited by the fashionable charlatan, 
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who pays him a modest sulary and claims the glory of his 
discoveries. We know that M. Daudet, an ex-medical 
student, loathes the medical profession, and ever since he 
left it holds it to be his instant duty as an honest man to 
climb up upon the house-tops and shout abroad his unutter¬ 
able contempt of doctors, surgeons, and the Academy of 
Medicine. Like his illustrious father, he would abolish 
academies of every kind, and maintains, with black and 
mordant emphasis, that every academician, member of an 
institute, fashionable physician and surgeon, is necessarily 
a scoundrel, a humbug, and a chartered highwayman. 
We have all our pet and irrational animosities. M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire detests the magistrature since he 
left it. Major Esterha/y no longer loves the Army. M. 
Leon Daudet elects to hold the profession he chose in 
youth in disesteem. One regrets it, but one takes his 
consistent and virulent attacks on an admirable profession 
for what they are worth. Sebaxtien Gourcs is a hard, 
unpleasing, but very clever, novel. M. Loon Daudet has 
an unsparing pen; but he possesses none of his father’s 
redeeming sensibility, none of his father’s little exquisite 
touches in his bitterest hour. He has no gaiety, no humour, 
no lightness, no charm. 

M. Henry Houssaye’s latest contribution to the vast 
collection of Napoleonic literature is a most serious and 
valuable study of Waterloo. “ After that,” writes M. 
Larroumet in the Figaro, “ we must for ever renounce the 
legend of an impeccable Napoleon and a Napoleon 
beneath himself. In 1815 the Emperor had as much 
genius and activity as in his most fortunate days, but he 
erred many times, and gravely. We must also renounce 
the legend of Grouchy responsible for the defeat, as well 
as that of Grouchy sacrificed before history by imperial 
egoism. At no moment did Napoleon rely on Grouchy’s 
arrival, and away from Napoleon, Grouchy badly executed 
orders vitiated by initial error. All Napoleon’s lieu¬ 
tenants, Ney as well as Soult, were below their task as 
all had superb moments.” The French point of view, of 
course, rejects Wellington as the sole hero of Waterloo. 
For them it was the victory of allied forces against a single 
hero. M. Larroumet sums up the value of Henry 
Houssaye’s masterly work : “ As far as it is given to man, 
to a single man to reach absolute truth, M. Henry 
Houssaye has given it to us on Waterloo.” 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Sir Matthew White-Ridley was thirty when he mado 
his happy marriage with Miss Majoribanks, a little more 
than a quarter of a century ago. It was a North Country 
alliance, and all the more popular on that account, where 
the Ridleys are a power; for Northumberland still retains 
that local patriotism which proximity to London does some¬ 
thing to destroy. It was less important that in politics the 
uniting families were divided; and Lord Tweedmouth and 
Lady Aberdeen, staunchest Liberals of thoir class, have 
enjoyed rather than otherwise the perpetual little surprise 
of a sister as wife of the Conservative Home Secretary. 
The great grief of Lady Ridley’s life was the sudden 
death of her eldest daughter, Miss Cecilia Ridley, three 
years ago; and during her last days, before she became 
unconscious, she missed from her side her eldest son, 
absent in Egypt on his honeymoon. The decision of the 
Home Secretary that the burial should be, not at Blagdon, 
the seat of the Ridleys in Northumberland, but in the 
great democratic God’s acre of London at Kensal Green, is 
significant of the times, and a curious commentary, too, on 
the accusation made against him at the time of his 
appointment, that he was a squire first and everything else 
afterwards. Far better as a memorial of Lady Ridley 
than any elaborate tomb or effigy in the north is the full- 


length portrait of her painted, not very long ago, by 
Mr. Sargent, R.A., which now hangs in the house in 
Carlton House-terrace, and which the world will be 
careful to preserve should the family ever cease to be its 
custodians. 


The Times on Tuesday morning considered in a leader¬ 
ette tho question of a successor to Lord Herschell as 
Great Britain’s Commissioner at Washington and also in 
the matter of the Venezuelan boundary. In so doing, it 
nominated the Lord Chief Justico of England with a con¬ 
fidence that had about it a certain air of authority and 
inspiration. Yet in the afternoon a member of Parliament, 
who rose in his place to ask if any appointment had been 
made, was told by Mr. Balfour that it had not Nor had 
it, in the strict sense of the term, for not only must the 
Government offer, and Lord Russell of Killowen accept, 
but the Queen must formally approve. Barring this 
formality, the appointment may be regarded as a fixture, 
and the Government be congratulated on its exercise of 
patronage. 


The ways of the Washington Conference are hard to 
divine; but if there was ever any real doubt about its 
reassembling in the autumn, the appointment of the Lord 
Chief Justice as British Commissioner will probably remove 
it. Lord Russell of Killowen is a singularly popular man 
in America, as his visit there two or three years ago must 
have convinced the greatest cynic about the value of popu¬ 
lar applause —himself. He commands the respect of the 
Anglo-American and the pride of the Irish-American—a 
rare conjunction. 


But the Venezuelan boundary is the matter of more 
immediate concern. America, it will be remembered, 
objected to certain claims on Venezuelan territory put 
forward by Great Britain, and waved the Monroe manifesto 
in the face of Lord Salisbury, who replied that we wanted 
no new territory, and only asserted our rights established 
of old by the Schombcrg line. As there were three so- 
called Schomberg lines, and as boundary posts, if ever 
planted, had long ago been obliterated, this did not seem 
to be a very definite or enlightening reply. Hence the 
Commission, which will assemble probably in Paris, and 
probably in the month of May. 


Of course tho Courts lose tho Lord Chief Justice ; and, 
equally of course, the opportunity will be taken to appoint 
another judge. Little inconvenience or none need result 
to the English suitor ; but any slight domestic drawbacks to 
the going of Lord Russell of Killowen must count nothing 
against having the best man as the representative of Great 
Britain at a council on the issue of which her Imperial 
interests depend. 


As for the outcry against the temporary absence of the 
Lord Chief Justice, those who utter it have probably a 
new grief or grievance in store for them. The Lord Chief 
Justico may possibly have a colleague at the Venezuelan 
Conference, and that will be a Lord Justice whom it is 
premature now to name. 


News of the death of Mr. William Charles Kingsbury 
Wilde reads suddenly enough to those who remember him 
when he first came to London, fresh from Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he had shone, and full of ambition to make 
his light blaze over London. Willie Wilde brought with 
him to town a copy of Kolabos, tho college magazine, 
containing a sonnet on which he a good deal prided 
himself, and built some hopes of future poetical honours. 
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‘‘Salome” was the theme, and she speaks describing her 
dance before Herod and his men: 

And every soul was mine, mine utterly, 

And thrice each throat cried out aloud my name. 

“ Ask what thou wilt,” black-bearded Herod said. 

“ God wot a weird thing do I crave for prize; 

Give me I pray thee, presently, the head 
Of John the Baptist.” ’Twixt my hands it lies. 

Ah, mother, see the lips, the half-closed eyes, 

Dost think he hates us still now he is dead ? 

Times are changed. Twenty years ago the young man 
who wrote as well as that was the exception: now the 
exception is the man who, if he writes at all, does not write 
better. But this young sonneteer was a beautiful reader 
in those days, and so the friends to whom he delivered 
his lines applauded them, though they seemed to lose some 
of their virtue when they got into print. 


The end of it was that Mr. William Wilde did nothing 
to illustrate the name that came to him with a certain echo 
of renown. His father, Sir William, was a surgeon of 
Dublin repute; and his mother was a writer of verse which 
found many readers, and in which the patriotism outstripped 
the poetry. There was not much home life for the son of 
Sir William and Lady Wilde, the parents being not wholly 
in sympathy with each other; and that influence was one 
which undoubtedly was missed by an impressionable youth. 
His first dreams as a poet gave way to an ambition to write 
stories—it had to be “ creative work ”—and some of the 
smartest stories in the World early in the eighties were 
from his pen. That was a vein easily exhausted; and Mr. 
Wilde, after trying to run a weekly paper, Pan (whose 
tint set the fashions in green journals), took to daily 
journalism for his daily bread, becoming a contributor (and 
for a time a very successful contributor) to the Daily Tele¬ 
graph. A tour in America resulted, as everyone knows, in 
a marriage which the lady afterwards annulled; and a 
second marriage brought to Mr. William Wilde, not only 
a daughter, but perhaps the greatest peace he had known 
in his drifting years of life, numbering in all only forty- 
six. 


Me. Kipling’s poem, “The White Man’s Burden,” has 
not escaped the American parodist. Mr. E. H. Crosby 
has scornfully adapted the title to a very different set of 
sentiments. His verses begin thus: 

Take up the White Man’s burden; 

Send forth your sturdy sons, 

And load them down with whisky 
And Testaments and guns. 

Throw in a few diseases 
To spread in tropic climes, 

For there the healthy niggers 
Are quite behind the times. 

The same strain is maintained throughout. 


A daily paper makes an allusion to “St. Elihu 
Yedder ”—a misprint he will perhaps pardon. Mr. Elihu 
Yedder—the Elihu seems to belong to Biblical sanctity— 
is now an oldish man, whose studio in Borne is a haunt of 
American visitors on Sunday afternoons, and whose pic¬ 
tures seem to have their inspiration in other worlds than 
ours. They are mystical, starry, transcendental. He is, 
too, a painter of tiles, many pilgrims to the studio in the 
Via Capo le Case carrying away with them these souvenirs 
—at a price. As an illustrator, moreover, of the inevit¬ 
able Omar Khayyam, copies of which can also be bought 
at the studio, Mr. Vedaer ought to have a particularly 
warm welcome in London, whither he proposes to come, 
with an exhibition, this spring. 


“At One o’Clock Precisely.” 

A Book Auction. 

An auctioneer is wonderful. This one united the calm of 
the Sphynx with the quickness of Ariel. He cajoled, he 
appealed, he commented on books and illustrations 
(“ Pretty book ! ”—“ Pretty illustrations! ”), he called for 
a chair for Mr. Z., he took bids from words that I could not 
hear, and from nods that I could not see. He was quick 
as lightning, and as wax receptive. He tore bids from the 
crowd, picked them up like a conjurer, suggested and 
fathered them, so that one-and-ninepence became three- 
and-threepence by a process you could not follow. Yet his 
leisure was great. A postman brought a letter. He 
seemed to dally with it, and to be nice in the opening of 
it, yet he was repeating the bids like a shuttle. He sat 
calm and rotund, his hands were slow, and he looked 
down at a deprecatory angle while the booksellers clashed 
and synchronised, and raised disputes which he waived 
with a faint corrugation of his brow. No bidder was too 
distant from him; and he would throw a hint to a cus¬ 
tomer as an angler drops a fly over an indolent trout. I 
stood to the front and wished I had been more modest. 
He raked the room for bids, and it was perilous to meet 
his eye. To move one’s hand or cough might be ex¬ 
pensive, for he saw a bid in the motion of an eyelash, and 
once, when I smiled, he had nearly assigned to me thirty 
copies of Motley’s Dutch Republic. The buyers stood 
forward or retired as the lots varied, but his was con¬ 
tinuous action, eager yet unruffled, mercurial yet sedate. 
He sat as Cause above confused Effect. The boy beneath 
him bounded like a marsupial. He was trained to 
obedience. Did he take a book to Mr. B. ? he was lassoed 
by a demi-word, and handed it to Mr. A. The book¬ 
sellers, too, were chided when need was—and with what 
nice tact, with what old and tested blends of bluntness 
and suavity! When they were slow to bid for a peer’s 
Reminiscences, in two volumes, how reasonably he pointed 
out that these books were here for them to take at their 
own price; to-morrow the chance would be gone. Now was 
the accepted time, they might have them if they liked, 
but if they would not bid, why then—he dipped his pen 
and said, with a swift resignation, that then, they might 
do the other thing. This, perhaps, was less than Olympian 
—I know not—but the peer’s Reminiscences were bought. 
Just as daintily would he recommend a book to the willing 
buyer. “One of the prettiest counties in the whole 
country, sir,” he said, as his boy distributed specimens of a 
work on Hertfordshire. “ A rather instructive little 
book” was his luminous estimate of a history of the 
Garrick Club. It seemed to me that it was a sale of 
“ remainders,” but he defied us to find the word in the 
Catalogue or on its cover. Many of the books, however, 
were new copyright works, and some bore this year’s date. 
They went at a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth of their 
published prices, in batches of 5, 10, 20, 30, and 50. 
They melted like snow. I thought of the pains of author¬ 
ship, and as I left the sale-room I heard that smooth, 
untiring voice. I had not thought that books, which take 
so long to write, could be so sold, so fast or for so little. 

Even- takes three weeks to write a book, but this 

gentleman sells them off at the rate of thirty in four 
seconds. 


Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt; 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly felt. 

I do not like the way the cards are shuffled ; 

But still I like the game and want to play. 

Thus through the long, long night will I, unruffled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 

IIy Eugene Ware. “The Whitt Reference Rook.” 
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An Ode to Old Chronics. 

The door of the editorial office opened and a very thin 
man with a very bright and cheerful face entered. 

He laid a manuscript upon the table, saying: “I have 
just been reading Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass.” 
They have made me happy, because I have wanted for 
years to write a poem, and the rhymes and metres have 
tangled me. But I see now that rhyme and metre are the 
fifth ana sixth wheels to a waggon. I have therefore 
thrown them away and cut loose. Here is my poem: ” 

I sing a song to the old “ Chronics,” for I am an 
old “ Chronic ” myself. 

For sixty years I have had the dyspepsia and have 
had it bad! 

I cannot eat pate-de-foie-gras. I cannot eat Welsh 
rarebit at ten o’clock at night. I cannot eat 
plum puddings and mince pies and boiled cabbage 
at all. 

And what is worse I cannot even eat beefsteak and 
potatoes, brown bread and oat meal, without 
having cramps and swelling up like a balloon. 

I cannot sleep well at night, but have to get up and 
walk around the house even when it is cold and 
the furnace fire is banked up and the draughts 
turned off. 

Oh, I know what it is, the whole of it, from top to 
bottom, up and down, and all the way round. 
But what of it ? It can’t be helped, and what is 
the mortal use of going around like a “kill-joy”? 

Come now, old “ Chronics,” wherever you are, in 
America, in England, in France, in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, Africa, Turkey, India, 
China, fiussia, Japan and islands of the sea, 
cheer up! 

Come now, 1 throw out my big bass voice to you! 

I speak to you without regard to age or sex, for 
all are alike to me, old folks and children, men 
and women. I care not whether you are black 
or white or red or yellow or green or blue (the 
bluer the better for my purpose). 

I care not what ails you! 

Maybe you are a poor old rheumatic with stiff joints 
and muscles all drawn up into sailor’s knots. 
Maybe you have got the gout, and not from any 
fault of your own, but from some roystering old 
ancestor who thought more of his palate than of 
his posterity. 

Maybe it is the consumption and you are slowly 
coughing up all your bright red blood and going 
down to the grave in racking pain while all your 
young friends—your childhood companions—are 
sweeping onward in all the ecstacy of life to 
seize its prizes. 

Are you lame, dumb, paralytic, neuralgic, knock- 
kneed, bow-legged, freckled, near-sighted — do 
you have to carry a big ear-trumpet or hire a 
boy or a little dog to lead you ? 

Are you hump-backed, have you rickets, erysipelas, 
or are you stupid and dull and unlucky ? 

Which one of all earth’s thousand ills that seize upon 
men and hang to them and won’t let go until 
the grave loosens their grip—which one, I say, 
holds you ? 

No matter. 

Be brave. Be cheerful. Look up. Go forward! 

Grin and bear it! Don’t kick! 

Show the strong how the weak can bear their 
burdens I Make cowards and whiners ashamed 
of themselves when they see you ! Show all 
classes and conditions that the old “ Chronics ” 
may die, but will never surrender! 


Remember that the great Comerado waits on the 
shore on the further side of the river of the 
death—He the Sufferer—and looks for the men 
who have come up out of great tribulations. 

When he had finished, the burly old editor tapped his 
forehead and winked at his assistant. But when the 
“ copy ” was placed in his hands, the old printer smiled 
and said softly to himself in a harsh asthmatic voice 
(speaking with great difficulty): “ Whoever he is, ‘ he 
has been there ! ’ ” And he braced up and set type with 
new courage. 

Charles F. Goss in “ The Conservator .” 


Correspondence. 

Sydney Smith and the Tortoise. 

Sir, —With regard to the tortoise story claimed by Sir 
Frederick Pollock (the child being, as he says, his brother 
George [?]) I can only refer you to the account given by 
my mother, Lady Holland, in her memoir of my grand¬ 
father, the Rev. Sydney Smith (p. 320): 

We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been 
sent to the house of a friend, when a child of the party 
stooped down and began eagerly stroking the shell. 

“ Why are you doing that, B-? ” said my father. 

“ Oh ! to please the turtle.” 

“ Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of St. 
Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter ! ” 

Thus Sydney Smith’s daughter acknowledges the authen¬ 
ticity of the story, and seems to have been present in 
person on the occasion. Only the tortoise appears to have 
been a turtle, and the child’s name began with a B. 
Possibly, therefore—as history often repeats itself—both 
turtle and tortoise tale may be true, my grandfather being 
the author of one, and Sir Frederick of the other.—I am, 
&c., Caroline Holland. 

72, Brook-street, W.: March 13. 

[Miss Holland refers to this passage in Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff’s Notes from an Indian Diary , quoted in our review : 
“ The Breakfast Club mot at Henry Cowper’s. [Sir 
Frederick] Pollock told us that it was he, and not Sydney 
Smith, who said to the child who was patting the tortoise, 

1 You might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s by way 
of pleasing the Dean and Chapter.’ Pollock first put 
about the story under the nam of his father, the Lord 
Chief Baron; but it was really bis own. The child was 
his brother George.”— Ed. Acad ml] 


Green’s “Short History.” 

Sir, —I was surprised on reading the letter of “ T. H. G.” 
to find that anyone should question the accuracy of Green’s 
account of the scene in the death-chamber of Charles II. 
Your correspondent is himself in error in stating that only 
two bishops were in attendance on the dying king, for we 
are told by Evelyn that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, and Bath and Wells 
watched by his bedside in turn. 

The “ blessing ” incident is described very fully by Dr. 
Lingard, who, as usual, is liberal in his citation of authori¬ 
ties. To my mind the matter is interesting as an illustration 
of how a statement accepted by general consent may owe 
its significance to the spirit in which it is reported. Bishop 
Burnett, with an unmistakable allusion to the frailties of 
Charles, seems to chuckle at the idea of these bishops and 
courtiers claiming the king as their “common father ”—in 
the sense that the King of Yvetot was called the father of 
all his land—and beseeching the paternal blessing. 

As described by Lingard, the scene is an impressive one. 
The Duke of York knelt by the bedside and kissed the 
king’s hand. Not once did Charles mention Monmouth, 
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“ but be sent for his other illegitimate sons, recommended 
them to James, and drawing each by the hand successively 
gave them his blessing. At this sight one of the prelates 
observed that the king, the Lord’s anointed, was the com¬ 
mon father of all his subjects; everyone present instantly 
threw himself on his knees, and Charles, being raised up, 
pronounced a blessing over them.” 

Dr. Green, while despising the inuendo of Burnett’s 
account, is unmoved by the almost sacred scene pictured 
by Lingard, and very properly represents the whom thing 
as a piece of ghastly mummery. As to who were the 
kneeling persons, the language employed by Dr. Lingard 
should convince “ T. H. G. ” that there could be no such 
reservation about the blessing as he conceives. We may 
assume that, in addition to those mentioned, the Earls of 
Bath and Feversham were present, besides the bishops, 
physicians, and attendants who had been readmitted on the 
departure of Huddleston, the confessor.—I am, &c., 

p B 

Baldovan, N.B. 


Peel and Tennyson. 

Sir, —In your issue of March 4 one can read, on p. 273, 
your contributor’s comments upon the “ Peel Papers” and 
his (Peel’s) treatment of Tennyson in the matter of a 
pension. In remarking upon Mr. Gladstone’s letter (which 
was written in answer to one from “Sir Robert” asking 
for a “ character ” of Tennyson), your contributor writes: 
“ which came as follows, and which, one must remember, 
was penned after Tennyson had written what is now 
generally admitted to be his finest poetry.” 

As these remarks apply to the year 1845, and Tennyson 
did not publish “The Princess” until 1847, “In Memo- 
riam,” 1850, “Maud,” 1855, “ Idylls of the King,” 1859— 
unless he had written all these previous to 1845, surely 
it cannot be a safe assertion to make, “ after Tennyson had 
written what is now generally admitted to be his finest 
poetry.”—I am, &c., 

T. Edwards-Jones. 

Garden Villas, Ipswich. 


An Explanation. 

Sir,—I have been asked by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson to 
explain that a volume of collected pieces published by me 
last autumn under the title of “ Hunting crop Hall, and 
other Stories, by Alfred E. T. Watson and other Sporting 
Writers,” and lettered outside “ Hunting Crop Hall. 
A. E. T. Watson,” was not prepared nor edited by that 
gentleman, and that he had nothing to do with the 
publication. 

The two stories by Mr. Watson included in the volume 
were republished from London Society of 1872 by arrange¬ 
ment made by me with Mr. James Hogg, the proprietor of 
the copyrights, and not by permission of Mr. Watson, the 
writer of the stories.—I am, &c., 

George Redway. 


“ The Forest Lovers.” 

Sir, —In your issue of February 11 we read a note 
on page 175, in which you say, “It is a little odd that 
The Forest Lovers seems to have met with no popularity 
across the Atlantic.” As the Academy, deservedly, is 
read very widely in the United States, we feel sure that 
you would like to know the facts of the case, which are, 
that throughout last summer and autumn The Forest 
Lovers was one of the best selling books of the year, and is 
still having a large sale. It is now in its seventh large 
edition.—I am, &c., Wm. S. Booth, 

New York. For the Macmillan Company. 


Epigrams. 

Sir, —My attention has been drawn to a review of a 
work of mine— Short Poems (Kegan Paul)—in your issue of 
February 18. I have no intention of dealing with your 
critic’s estimate of my book as a whole. I only want to 
say that he appears to have misconceived my ideas of the 
epigram as a poetical form. He says that my epigrams 
are not very epigrammatic. Are all those of Martial or 
Landor “ very epigrammatic ” ? An epigram may be a 
perfectly grave poem, devoid of pungency or wit; such, 
for instance, as that of Landor, beginning “ I strove with 
none, for none was worth my strife.” Here, for instance, 
is a specimen of my own, newly written: 

On Mr. Kipling’s Illness. 

Rudyard, we love thee: nay, you must not go ; 

And more we love thee, since you suffer so ; 

You that have spelts to make us laugh or cry, 

Whilst yet you live, we wish that Death would die. 

Here there is no pungency; yet I claim that this is an 
epigram, just as Wolcot’s quatrain “ To Sleep ” is an 
epigram. If your critic will bear in mind Mr. Watson’s 
“ Note on Epigrams,” he will better understand my notion 
of this poetical form.—I am, &c., 

John Ottwell. 

[There are, of course, epigrams and epigrams. When 
our reviewer said that Mr. Ottwell’s examples were not 
very epigrammatic, he meant what he said, for though an 
epigram is a short poem a short poem is not necessarily an 
epigram. Mr. Ottwell does not prove him wrong by the 
perfectly accurate statement that an epigram need not be 
pungent or witty, nor by the not very epigrammatic 
specimen he here adduces.— Ed. Academy.] 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 23. 

We printed last week several columns of publishers’ announcements; 
and on our Prize Competition page we asked our readers to select 
from those columns the twelve best books. A collation of the 
ninety-eight lists sent in Bhows that in the opinion of our readers 
the following are, in their order of merit, the twelve best books 
belonging to the spring season, the number of votes each has 


obtained being placed after it: 

The Browning Letters. (Smith, Elder.) . i>6 

Omar Khayyam. “ Golden Treasury Series." (Macmillan.) 62 

The Life of Tennyson. (Macmillan.) . 48 

The Life of Borrow. (Murray.).39 

Imitation of Christ. (Kegan Panl.) .33 

The Life of William Morris. (Longmans.) . 32 

White's Selborne. (Lane.) .32 

Vanity Fair. (Methuen.).32 

The Life of Millais. (Methuen.).29 

PriJo and Prejudice. (Methuen) . 27 

Mr. Hewlett's Forest Lovers. (Maomillan.) . 27 

Pickwick Papers. (Methuen.).22 

And these are the seoond twelve: 

Jowett's Letters. (Murray.) .21 

The Life of Gladstone. (Cassell.) .20 

Tennyson's Poems. Sixpenny Edition. (Macmillan.) 20 

Carlyle's Past and Present. (Dent.) . 17 

Herford’s Shakespeare. (Macmillan.). 17> 

Alfred the Great. (Black.) 12 

II. G. Wells's When the Sleeper Wakes. (Harpers.) ... 12 

Mr. Dooley. (Grant Riohards.).lo 

The Etchingham Letters. (Smith, Elder.) . 10 

Trevelyan’s American Revolution. (Longmans.) ... 9 

Kinglako's Eothen. (Methuen.). 9 

Green's Conquest of England. (Macmillan.). 7 


These figures are very interesting. The absence of new fioti m— 
represented only by The Forest Lovers and 1 Vhen the Sleeper Wakes 
—is striking, and we have yet another proof of how lar*e mi 
audienoe an interesting biography will always oommaud. The 
inclusion of Vanity Fair, Pride and Prejudice, and Past and 
Present, indicates the affection that people entertain for small 
editions, all three being in pocket form. The presence of Pickwick 
is another sign, if another were needed, that Diokens still holds his 
own. Finally, we would remark that the Life of Pant on was 
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THE 12 BEST BOOKS OF THE SPRING. 

A collation of replies to last week's Prize Competition {see page 340 
of this issue) gives the following as the 12 best books of the 
Spring Season. 

PRICE. 

SMITH. ELDER & CO. 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BARRETT, 

2 vols. Second Edition ready. 

VOTES. 

21/ 

66 

2/6 

net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 

THE RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. “Golden Treasury ’’ Series. 

52 

10/6 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: A MEMOIR. By his Son. 

With Portrait. 1 vol. Edition. 

48 

36/- 

JOHN MURRAY. 

THE LIFE and WRITINGS of GEORGE BORROW. 

By l’rof. KNAPP. 2 vols. 

39 

15/- 

net. 

KEGAN PAUL & CO. 

THE IMITATION of CHRIST. 

Illustrated wi«h a Frontispiece to each book, Title-Page, and Cover Design by L. HOOSMAN. Edition de luxe. 

Narrow demy. 

33 

32/- 

LONGMANS & CO. 

Will lie Ready Early in April. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM MORRIS. 

By .1. W. MA^KAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. With 8 Photogravure Portraits and 15 Illustrations by E. H. New, Ac. 

2 vols., Svo. 

32 

1/6 

ne p*r Part. 

JOHN LANE. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 

Over 200 Illustrations by E. H. New. Edited by Grant Allen. 12 Parts. 

32 

2 

METHUEN & CO. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 

“Little Library ** Edition. 

32 

32/- 

net. 

METHUEN & CO. 

THE LIFE of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. By his Son. 

29 

21 

METHUEN & CO. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 

" Little Library ** Edition. 

27 

6 D 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 

THE FOREST LOVER8. By Manrice Hewlett. 

Sixpenny Edition. 

27 

3/- 

METHUEN & CO. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 

Proface by Goorge Gissing. Pictures by E. H. New. 

22 
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many times mentioned in the lists, bnt the circumstances that two 
lives of Danton belong to the spring season, and the author was 
frequently not specified, exclude the book from the first four-and- 
twenty. Certain competitors included books not to be found in 
last week’s Academy at all. 

No one named the first twelve complete, but Mr. Thomas Fleming, 
oare of Mrs. Fraser, 25, Bruntsfield-avenue, Edinburgh, has supplied 
nine of them, and to him, therefore, a cheque for a guinea has been 
posted. His remaining three books were Jowett's Letters, which 
comes thirteenth in the voting, Prof. Herford's edition of Shake - 
sj/enre, which comes seventeenth, and the Life of Muller. 

Replies reoeived from :—T. L. H., Dolgelley; E. C. M. D., Credi- 
ton ; A. T. G., London ; T. S. E., Sheffield : S. D. A. W., Tiverton ; 
II. S. U„ Chelsfield ; F. A., Leeds ; A. S , Carlisle ; C. B. D., Bridg¬ 
water ; W. P., Liverpool ; A. M., Glasgow ; A. G., Reigate; H. J., 
London ; P. R. W., Tavistock ; G. R., Aberdeen ; A. E. B., London ; 

E. M., Glasgow ; M. L. P., Wilton ; R. H., Aston Manor ; F. G. C., 
Hull; E. C. A., Norwich ; D. D. C., Edinburgh ; J. T. A., Ireland ; 
W. F. C., London; C., Bedford; A. R. S., Stratford; J. L. P., 
London; L. M. S., Weston-super-Mare ; A. C., Edinburgh ; M. A., 
Sale; C. J. C., Cardiff; M. E. H., Bradford ; E. A., Belper ; E. B., 
London ; J. G., London ; “ B.,” Cambridge; S. J. B., Waltham 
Cross ; H. T., Epsom ; A. W. P., Londonderry ; J. J. P., Oswestry ; 
J. G., Bridlington Quay ; H. B. F., London ; W. J. H., Worcester ; 
W. F., Birmingham: A. R. B, Malvern ; W., Oxford ; T. E. O., 
Brighton ; E. F. F., Didcot; A. R., London ; A. H. C., Lee ; G. E.M., 
London ; G. B., Beckenham ; W. M., York ; H. L. R., Cardiff ; C. E. D., 
London; H. H. J. F., Sutton ; W. P. W., Caterham; J. W. G., 
London; M. H., Derby ; H. T. H., Newbury ; E. H. 0., Abergele : 

C. F. K, Eccles ; H. H. R, London ; M. S., London ; J. C., London ; 

A. B., Cardiff; W. H. G., London; J., Whitby ; S. D., London ; 

B. L. K. B, London; L. E.-J., Ipswich; W. R., Leytonstone; 
L. R. G. W., Richmond ; R. H., Addiscombe ; S., Marple ; E. M. C., 
London ; L. F. M„ London ; A. M. C., Bristol; R. G. M., Glasgow ; 

F. B , Dorking ; W. H. D., Olton ; C. S., Brighton ; W. S., Glasgow ; 
W. D., Andover ; J. S., London ; T. C., Buxted ; W. D., Edinburgh ; 

D. 0. M., Edinburgh ; G. M., London ; A. E. L., Stafford ; W. F. K., 
Dnblin; J. F. O., London ; P. B. M. W., Cardiff ; R. F., Belfast: 
J. L. M., Edinburgh ; and two others—the name of one of which is 
missing and the other is by request not printed. 


Competition No. 24. 

A publishing firm is just now preparing a new series of literary 
monographs of English writers. The programme, as at present 
announced, inoludee only one woman writer—George Eliot. Mr. 
W. P. James, in commenting in the St. James's Gazette upon 
this circumstance, suggests that the readers of the Academy should 
be called upon to draw up a list of women writers that deserve 
inclusion, together with the critios best fitted to deal with them. 
We take the hint, and offer a prize of one guinea to the best list of 
six monographs on the lines of those in the “ English Men of 
Letters Series,” the subject of each being an English woman writer 
of this oentury (exclusive of George Eliot, who is already arranged 
for), and the monographer a living English author, either man or 
woman. In this instance the decision will be made by the Academy, 
and not by popular suffrage. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 21. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 344, or 
it oannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending- Thursday, March 16. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Palmer (J.), The Gospel Problems and their Solution .(Allenson) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Trevelyan IS. M.), England in the Age of Wycliffe.(Longmans) 15 0 

Palgruve (G. F.), Francis Turner Palgrave : his Journals and Memories 

of his Life.(Longmans) 10/6 

Beesly A. H.). Life of Danton....(Longmans) 12/6 

Pinvert (L ), Jacques Gr^vin : Etude Biogmphique et Littfraire 

(Fontemoign, Paris) 12 fr. 

Craddoclc (C. E.), The Story of Old Fort Loudon .(Macmillan) 6/0 

Knapp (W. I.), Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow. 

2 vola.(Murray) 32/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Monrey r G.), Les Arts de la Yie et la R^gne de la Laideur ... (Ollendorff) 
Texte (J.), Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 

Literature, translated by J. W. Matthews.(Duckworth) 7/6 

Powys (J. C.), Poems .(Rider k Son) 6/0 

Realf (R.l, Poems. Edited by R. J. Hinton.(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 10/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ellis (B.), An English Girl’s First Impressions of Burmah.(Simpkin) 

Johnstone (J.), China and its Future .(Stock) 

David t,Mrs. E-), Funafuti, or Throe Months on a Coral Islatd : an 

Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition.(Murray) 12/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mark (H. T.) f An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in 
England.(Sonnenschein) 3/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mortimer (G.), Chapters on Human Love .(Univ. Press, Ltd.) 10/0 

Binges (G. A.), Judicial Scandals and Errors: I., Press Censorship and 

Compromise ..(Univ. Press, Ltd.) 1/0 

Wright (C. T. H.), London Library : Shelf Classification List, 1899 

(London Library 1/0 

Herford (C. H.), •• Eversley ” Shakespeare, Vol. II.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Butler (W. M ), The Whist Beference Book 

(John C. Yorston Publishing Co.) q 

Blatchford (A. N.), Idylls of Old Greece.(Arrowsmith) 2/ 

Thornhill (M.), Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Official.(Murray) 6 /q 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Browning ( E. B.), Aurora Leigh ...IScott) 2 0 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Poems, including " In Memoriam ” (Macmillan) /6 

Reynolds-Ball (E. A. , Mediterranean Winter Resorts .(Kogan Paul) 6/0 

Braid (J.), Neurypnology; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep. Edited 

by A. E. Waite..(Redway) net 10/6 

Ironquill, Rhymes .:.(Redway) net /0 

Sheldon (C. M. ; , The Redemption of Freetown ...(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Pollock (Sir Fj, Spino/.a: his Life and Philosophy.(Duckworth) net 8 0 

Austen (Jane , Catherine Morland 

(Editions de la Revue Blanche, Paris) 3 fr. 60 c. 
Carey (R. N.) f Sir Godfrey’s Grand-Daughter.(Macmillan) 3/6 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish immediately a new novel, 
entitled Rachel , by Miss Jane H. Findlater, author of The 
Green Graves of Batgowrie. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons are about to pub¬ 
lish a volume on Holland and the Hollanders , by Mr. David S. 
Meldrum. The work contains over eighty illustrations, chiefly 
from paintings and drawings by the leading Dutch artists. 

Mr. John Long published on Thursday, 16th inst., simul¬ 
taneously in Londou and New York, Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
new novel, A Fair Fraiul. 

MESSRS. Cassell & Co. will publish early next month Max 
Pemberton’s new novel, The Garden of Swords : a Story of the 
Siege of Strasburg. Messrs. Cassell & Co. will also publish 
early in April The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, edited by 
Sir Wemyss Reid, complete in one volume. 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the author of 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby, has completed a new novel, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are publishing this month. Its title 
is A Double Thread, and it deals partly with London society 
life and partly with upper middle-class provincial life. 


The Academy. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43 , Chancery-lane. 

Special Notice. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the. United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
for 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

To Subscribers Abroad. 

Foreign Rales for Yearly Subscriptions . 21*. 8 d., 

including postage. 

The Academy is published every Friday morning. Advertise¬ 
ments should reach the office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the paper, Ac., should 
be addressed to the Publisher. 

To Contributors. 

The EDITOR will make every effort to return reje led contributions, 
provided a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type¬ 
written. 


LOVERS OF at,t. GOOD BOOKS SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

NOW IN CO0B8E OF PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the most complete and hand¬ 
some Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. Sold in Sete only. 
Prospectus on Application, 

W k THACKKR ft CO., Creed Lane, E.C* 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NOW READY. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to 

the PRIVATE LAW of ROME. By the late 
JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Roman 
Law in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. Revised and Edited by HENRY 
GOUDY, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

“ No better authority could have been found to bring the late 
Pr. Muir head’s work up to date, and Dr. Goudy ha* supple¬ 
mented the author’s notes with references to the most recent 
researches This elaborate ’Historical Introduction to the 
Private Law of Rome’ needs no words of commendation to 
students who will find in it a most exhaustive study." 

St Ja men’s Gazette. 


THE LAST LINK. Our Present 

Knowledge of the Descent of Man. By ERN8T 
HAECKEL (J*!*a). With Notes and Biographical 
Sketches by HANS GADOW, F.R.S., Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

‘ The clearness and simplicity of this little volume and it* 
general freedom from technicalities should at once render it 
extremely popular. No one interested in the great problem of 
the descent of man should miss reading it. It i« from the pen 
of a master, ami as it is very unlikely that any discovery likelv 
to alter the position of things will be made before 1901, the t>ook 
ha* the additional interest of being probably the last work of 
the century on the subject ."—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By 

LILY DOUG ALL, Author of “ A Dozen Ways of 
Love,” “ Beggars All,” <fcc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 

“ Miss Iiougall may be congratulated both on her choice of a 
subject for her new book and on her remarkably able and in¬ 
teresting treatment of it_A fascinating story, which is even 

more remarkable) and more fascinating os a psychological 
study'."— Scotsman. 

“This is a novel of a very superior type. The style is excel¬ 
lent and the characters are full of life. And the figure of Joe 
Smith, that extraordinary blending of genius and fool, will live 
in the memory of the reader.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The hero is Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormooism, and 
the author’s aim h« been to present him as he is revealed in 
his own writings, in the writings of his conterapo-aries. and in 
the memories of the few who can recall him ."—The Academy. 

COUSIN I VO. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean). Author of 
"A Woman with a Future,*’ "The Grass¬ 
hoppers,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“ A most exhilarating and exciting romance."— The Spectator. 

“A delightfully written story."— The Outlook. 

“There are brightness and movement on every page." 

The Academy. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


BERTRAM DOBELL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo, pp. 420, price 12s. 

A STUDY OF WAGNER. 

By ERNE8T NEWMAN. 

This l>ook is an attempt to study Wagner from every 
standooint suggested by h’s work—musical, poetical, 
and literary. Its object is to find a tertium quid 
between the Wagnerians and the anti-Wagnerians— 
to see the man, in fact, as he really was. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 324, 6s. net. 

GLUCK AND THE OPERA: 

A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


16mo, pp. 276, 3s. €d. 

THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, 

AS I) OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from tbe Poetical Works of 
JAMES THOMSON (” B. V.’»). 


Crown 8vo, pp. 496, cloth extra, 6s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL and 

CRITICAL STUDIES. 

By JAME3 THOMSON (“ B. V.”). 

BERTRAM DOBELL, 

77, Charing Cross Road, London. 


•JJNITAR1AN LITERATURE (FREE). 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 

" PRINCIPLES and IDEAL8 of UNITARIANS." 


TIIE REV. W. COP-ELAND BOWIE— 

“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 
TIIE REV. DR. OR*>BSKEY— 

“ SALVATION : What It Is ahd Is Not." 

Apply, by letter, to Lady Wil*on. 8 «, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, a NEW and IMPORTANT WORK 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a specially-designed cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, extra cloth, with 5 Portraits, 
price 6s. 

JAMES and HORACE SMITH 

Joint Authors of 11 Rojccted Addresses.” 

A Family Narrative. 

Based upon hitherto unpublished Diaries, Letters, 
and other Documents. 

By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 

Author of ” Marlborough House and Its Occupants,” 
“ Popular Royalty,” Ac. 

” Mr. Arthur H. Beavan in his new work on ‘ James 
and Horace Smith’ deserves our gratitude for sending 
us bark once more to 4 Rejected Addresses.’ Without 
doubt this little book is one of the most successful 
collection of parodies that have ever appeared, not 
only in English but in literature. Many of the witti¬ 
cisms of th’s notable pair of brethren are recorded in 
Mr. Beavan’s book.” 

Mr. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 

44 Mr. Beavan has had at his disposal a good deal of 
fresh matter in the shape of hitherto unpublished 
letters by both James and Horace, letters which will 
be rend with interest on account of the incidental 
light they throw upon the literary history of the first 
half of the century .”—The Olobe. 


23,000 Copies of Mr. WATTS-DUNTON’S NEW 
ROMANCE have been sold in England and 
America. 

SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY, making 
16,000 Copies of the ENGLISH EDITION, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 

A YL WIN. 

By THEODORE WA.TT3-DUNTON, 
Author of 44 The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s 
Story,” Ac. 

35,500 Copies have lieen sold in England and America. 

FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY, making 
21,000 Copies of the ENGLISH EDITION, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 

By JEROME K. JEROME, 

Author of 44 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” Ac. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

JANE TREACHEL. 

By HAMILTON AIDE, 

Author of 44 Penruddocko,” " Poet and Peer,” Ac. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

LOVE AND OLIVIA: 

Being tho Sentimental Troublce 
of a Clever Woman. 

By MARGARET B. CROSS, 

Author of " Thyme and Rue,” 44 Blind Bats,” Ac. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

A PRINCE FROM THE 
GREAT NEVER NEVER. 

By MARY F. A. TENCH, 

Author of * 4 Where the Surf Breaks,” Ac. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S HEW LIST. 


In handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Illustrations, appro¬ 
priately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. Price 21s. 

THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, 

GARDEVS.and OPESSPACES of LOSDOM: 
Their History and Associations. By Lieut.-Ool. 
SEX BY, V.D., Professional Associate of the Sur¬ 
veyors’ Institute. With numerous Illustrations 
from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient 
Documents. 

44 The task has been satisfactorily accomplished in 
this "handsome volume, in which Col. Sexby has de¬ 
scribed this precious inheritance of the population of 
London and its suburbs, related tbe story of its acqui¬ 
sition, gathered together the local traditions and 
associations of each spot, and invoked the aid of tbe 
draughtsman to furnish many a little sketch of some 
picturesque scene or object of interest .”—Daily News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustratad, price 3s. 6d. 

CHINA and its FUTURE. 

In the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, 
its People, and their Institutions. By JAM HIS 
JOHNSTON, Author of 44 China and Formosa.” 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

THE RIGHT to BEAR ARMS. 

A Series of Articles which recently appeared in 
the 44 Saturday Review ” under 14 A',” now published 
in Book Form. 

** 4 The Right to Bear Arms ’ is certainly a book to 
be read and studied. It is briskly written and in 
spite of its subject-matter, nowhere dull, while the 
facts and conclusions dealt with and arrived at are 
marshalled with skill, and, in piaoes, even with 

brilliancy.*X’ has done much to unveil the truth 

as to matters armorial, and will receive ihe thanks of 
all who genuinely care about these and kindred 
matters.”— Literature. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS: A Memoir of 

the late Alexander Hay, one of the fathers and 
early colonists of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By 
HIS WIDOW. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Cd. 

THE NEW LEVIA THAN; or 

the WORLD at PEACE. By J. A. FARRER. 
“Avery useful, well-written, and eminently desir¬ 
able piece of work .”—New Age. 


A NEW WELSH STORY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

GWEN PENR1: a Welsh Idyll. 

By JOHN BUFTON, F.L.8., F.R.H.S., Author 
of 44 The Light of Eden,” and other Poems. 

“ Poetic and interesting in its style.”— Morning. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH 

SOCIAL LIFE, 

As Told by the Parish Register. By T. F. 

THISELTON DYER. M.A., Oxon., Author of 

14 Church Lore Gleanings.” 

“ Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and enter¬ 
taining. He has a wide acquaintance with registers, 
and draws upon them for facts concerning parish life, 
the relations of parson and people, superstitions, 
parish scandals and punishments, marriage, death, 
and strange customs, and natural events. The result 
is an entertaining volume of small facts and curious 
diction.”— Academy. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, prioe 2s. Cd. 

LOVE TRIUMPHANT: 

A Song of Hope. By WILLIAM BEDFORD. 

44 Thoughtfully and gracefully written.”— Scotsman. 
•’The sentiments are excellent, and the subject is 
treated in verse of a graceful fluency.” 

British Weekly. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E»C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NOEGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad 8treet, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

F OREIGN BOOKS »nd PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k 00., *7, SOHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Went 23rd Street, Ne» 
Fork, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the elcellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms,oiders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, & c . 

-KING. SELL A RAILToN, Limited, high-clans 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-huilt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, lb, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 

B ooks out-of-print supplied 

—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We want to 
Buy KipliUM's “Soldiers Three.” 188*. at £■!. List of Wants 
free.— Holland Co., Book Merchants. UirmiuKham. _ 

R are and out-of-print books 

SI' PPLIKD, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 4"s. each offered : “ Keramic Gallery," 1*'2 ; * Hunting 
Keiniuiseeuces,” 1843; "Old Paris.” 1 n7h; " Eudyiniou." 1*1*; 
••The Genn,” ISTmi; “Deer Stalking," IW8; “ ilamerton's 
Etchiug." 1 **W ; ** Frondes Short Studies," 4 vols., Svo ; “ Marco 
l'olo," 1875; " Sporting Anecdotes," 1825; “Miser's Laughter.” 

3 vols.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. _ _ 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS, for AUTHORS. 

A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every ml vantage.—Address, Aiubcrley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C__ 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman* 

experienced In Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Heading Room, 1 b open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 0 , Fuinival Street, London, FS.O. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcnasca and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS I'KU MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY". 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB riVK SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY , which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can he obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher . 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, Januarv 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, 
M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) _ , „ . 

At the Apposition, 1898. there were 88 Boys In St Paul s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their earlv education at Colet Court. 

P UBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE (old- 

established); stereotype* of book, copyrights, illustra¬ 
tions, saleable and profitable stock. &c.; owner retiring ; rare 
opportunity; favourable terms. Long lease; premises at low 
rent or purchase.—357. Bookseller, 12. Warwick Lane, E.C. 

A DVERTI8ER seeks a Literary Gentleman 

P\_ with £ 6 . 000 , as a PARNTER, for the purooee of de¬ 
veloping a Publishing Business carried on by lum for the past 
twenty years. First-class Trade Connection with Booksellers in 
Town and Country.—Address, by letter, to •* Publisher," care 
of Messrs. Shaeii, Roscoe, Massey & Co., 8, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 


J, W. AEBOWSMITH’S LIST of TO-DAY. 

"VZOUNG LIVES: an Idealistic Story of a 

X. Group of Young People in the Province*. 

CrowDSvo. cloth. ««pp..«a R , CHARD LE qaLLIENNE. 

Z ISKA. Crown 8vo, lis. _ 

The late,t Novel by MARIE CORELLI. 


A 


N OPERA and LADY GRASMERE : 

A Comic Romance in which Music and Peerage pU. 
prominent parts. 3».6d. By ALBERT KINRoi 


H 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


rriHE OTHERS-BY ONE OF THEM. 

A Second Edition. 3s. *kl. R. NElSll. 

“Charmingly sprightly and humorous. — Pvncn. 

"DELTNDA—AND SOME OTHERS. 

lS Second Edition. 3s. 6d. ETHEL MAUDE. 

“ For wit and pure fun, drollery and humour, one 
does uot oiteu meet its like. —Jirituh II t*kly. 

TDYLLS of OLD GREECE 

I Crown Kvo, cloth, ia. <Rl. A N. BLATCHFORD, RA 

T HE MARBLE KING. _ 

llemy 12 mo. rtd. LILIAN QUILLER-OOUCH 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWBMTTH. 

Lot don: 81MPKIN, MARSHALL A CO. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 34. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
342) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


The Right Hon. SlrOEOROE O. TREVELYAN. Burt., 
will preside 

At the liwtli ANNIVERSARY DINNER, at the WHITE¬ 
HALL If to MS, HOTEL MKTRoroLK. S.W., on Till US- 
I>A V, April 20th. at 7 for 7.3fl p.m. precisely. 

The Anniversary Committee will l>e ghul if those gentlemen 
who liave Imjou invited and are willing to art as Stewards, ami 
have not yet replied, will signify their intention a* soon as 
possible to the Secretary, A. Llf.wklyn Rohkkts. 7. A del pm 
Terrace, W.C. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMoUTUSll IRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP 
in POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for three years, at a salary 
of £ir»o. The Lecturer will also l>e required to give assistance 
in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should ho sent on «T oemre 
Tuevday. April 26th, 1*99, to the. undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B A.. 

Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, March 2 nd, 1891 i. 

rTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications and testimonials should l>e sent on or bcfire 
Tuesday. April 26 th. 1899, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may he obtained. 

J. AUSTIN ENKIN8, B.A , 

Secretary aud Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

February 16th, 1899. 

THE CROSBY LIBRARY. 

In the CROWN HALLS. 98. 8AUCHIEIIALL STREET. 
GLASGOW, on MARCH 2lat to 24th, inclusive, 

PUBLIC SALE 

Of the First and Larger I^irt of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY 

Collected by the late Mr. JOHN CROSBY, News and 
Advertising Agent. Glasgow. The Collection is par¬ 
ticularly rich in Works on Art and Illustrated Editions of 
Standard Works, and comprise* nearly l.tfou Lots. 

M OKKISON, DICK & MCULLOCH will 

SELL by AUCTION, as above, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 21st to 24th 
MARCH, commencing at 12 o’clock Noon each day. 

The Librarv will be laid out for inspection oa Monday. 
20th March, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and ou Forenoon of each 
day of Sale. Catalogues on application to the Auctionkbrs or 
post free on request, 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, aud the Colonies. About 
40 Studen** will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Sui»erinteiideuts in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Skcretary, at College. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. ICKL per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W 

rpYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. or Cor- 

L respondent. Ac., carefully aud quickly Type-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address M. U. 11., 24, Priory Place, Doncistei. 


C BASHAW’S SACRED POEMS. A 

Reprint of the 1632 E.Iition. E.lit.,t. with an Intro- 
durtion. by J. R. TUTIN. Crown Mvo. cloth gilt, price Is. .td . 

ptist p.iid. ^ ^ Great Fencote, Bedalc, Yorks. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second IIaud). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE THREE CAT S-EYE RINGS 

A Tale of the 

PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 

By MULLETT ELLIS. 

With numerous Illustrations 

By Eturi, K. Buboxss. 

London: 

Simpkitt, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


SO to 34, NSW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Bromptou Road, S.W.i 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loanoir; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade. Mafchistm. 


ondon library, 

J 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE. S.W. 

PtTROlf—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WADE8, K.O. 
President— LESLIE STEPHEN, E«l. 
VicK-PRRSinKjrrs—The Bight Hon. A. J. BALFOl R. M.P., thi 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER,Esq.; the Right Hon. W.E. Il.LLCkk, M.P., 

Trcstkks— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. Bight Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERtf. , 

The Library contain* about 190,000 Volume* of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Lauguage*. Subscnution 
a year ; Life-Membership, according to age Fifteen V oluinef 
are allowed to Country aud Ten Town Member^ Reding 
Room Open from 10 to half-past 8. CATALOGUE, Firth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal Svo, price 218.; to Members, loa. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 

BREAKFAST SUPPER. 
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Rlaisdell 


Paper 


DISTINCTLY HANDY. 


Blaisdell’s Paper Pencils 

The Ideal Pencil 


for home use is one that may be perfectly pointed by a lady without soiling her 
fingers or littering the carpet with shavings. Snch a pencil is the Blaisdell 
Paper Pencil. A coil of narrow paper is stripped off the end, and there’s the 
point more perfect than she could produce on a wood pencil in a week—and it’s 
done so easily and so quickly. 

HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty-marking stuff on your 
fingers. 

HOW SOLD. 

■\«V for the Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil at any Stationers. The 
Blacklead Pencils are made in 5 Grades :—H.B.; H.; B.; H.H.; B.B.; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 
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What your Mirror can Tell You 


That yellowy look and bilious headache must be 
ascribed to a disordered Liver, and likewise all such 
ills as: Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dizziness, Flashes 
of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, Acid Eructations, 
Bad. Taste in the Month, Coated Tongue, Black 
Specks floating before the Eyes, Fains in the Back 
and Shoulders, Constipation, Loss of Appetite, 
Furred Tongue, and Muddy Complexion. 

A mere purgative is insufficient and of temporary 
assistance only. The Liver must be touched. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills act directly upon the 
Liver. Carter’s Little Liver Pills “touch” the 
liver. 

Take care of your health; the ill effects of excess can 
be avoided by a little forethought. 

Kemember at bedtime — Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills : dose, One at night, but the first night take three. 
Is. ljd., 40 in a phial. Of all chemists, but be sure 
they are Carter’s —Small Pill, Small Dose, Small 
Price. 


Everyone has days when they 
feel out of sorts; days when the 
mirror appears one of the most 
refined of modem tortureB. For 
everyone does look in the mirror 
when they get out of bed in the 
morning, and that first glance often 
spoils the whole day. We are not 
talking to the man who wakes like 
a giant refreshed. It is the man 
whose head aches, whose tongue 
. 1 e furred, whose complexion is 

E—- muddy, to whom these lines are 
[jTTLt| addressed. 

The mirror tells its tale, and the 
tale it tells is straight. Bemember: 
you are not necessarily ill because 
yon look “ cheap ” in the morning; 
but the hint is better not disregarded. 


yriTTit 

„lltVER 


imr 
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BED 

WHITE 

E 


FRENCH COFFEE. 

Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 

Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


From Chemists, &c., Is. and 2s. 


PEPSALIA. 


Prevents and Cures 
INDIGESTION 

by supplying the Stomach 
with its natural Digestive 
Agent. 

Recognised by the Medical 
Profession for Pain, Flatu¬ 
lence, Nervousness, and 
other Ills of Indigestion. 

Used like common salt at 
table. 
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Fit the Norton Door Check and Spring 
to yonr Study Door! 

“it is almost 
Human." 

Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s. 

Full particulars . . 

AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd, 37-38. Shoe Lane, Holborn. 


It acts silently . . 
It acts perfectly . . 
It is not unsightly . 
It abolishes draughts 

, according to size. 


CARTERS LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 

A DISORDERED LIVER. 

That yellowy look and Bilious Headache moat be ascribed to a Disordered Liver, and likewise aU such ills as : Dyspepsia, 

Indigestion, Dizziness, Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, Acid Eructations, Bad Taste In the Mouth, Coated 
Tongue, Black Specks Floating before the Eyes, Pains In the Back and Shoulders, Constipation, Loss of Appetite, 
Furred longue, and Muddy Complexion. 

A mere purgative is insufficient and of temporary assistance only. The Liver must be “ touched." Carter's Little Liver Pills act directly upon 
the Liver. Carter's Little Liver Pills regulate the secretion of bile. They do not gripe. 

A normal Liver means a bright eye, clear complexion, good appetite and digestion, strong nerves, energy, and a light heart_ 

in a word, HEALTH. 

Take care of your health; the ill-effects of excess can be avoided by a little forethought. 

Remember at bedtime—Carter's Little Liver Pills : dose, one at night, but the first night take three. Is. l|d., 40 in a phial. 
Of all chemists, BUT BE 9UBK THEY ABE CABTEB’S. 

They “ Touch ” the Liver. 



Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer 


BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 

HEADACHES 


Everyone has a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
peculiar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 
... ..the sketch on the right is intended to 
give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will be 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollem. In 
bottles 13£d. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 

EMERSON DRUG CO., 

46, Holbom Viaduct, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSO N & CO.’S SPRIN G ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

With 260 Beautiful Illustrations. 

A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. In 2 vols., large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, H2s. 

AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE Of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With. Portraits, Facsimile of 

Handwritir.g, and a number of Drawings (many now presented for the first time). In 2 vols., demy 8vo, doth gilt, and gilt tops, 32s. [In the pre's. 


BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 

DISCIPLES of 7ESCULAPIUS. Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. In 2 large vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 32s. [/» the press. 

BY MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 

INTIMATE CHINA. The Chinese as I Have Seen Them. With 116 Beautiful Illustrations. 

In large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, 21s. [In the press. 

BY MRS. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 

FAMOUS LADIES of the ENGLISH COURT. With over ltO Portraits and Illustrations 

beautifully printed on Art Paper. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. [Immediately. 


BY FRANCES GERALD. 

THE ROMANCE of LUDWIG II., KING of BAVARIA. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 

numerous Illastrat'ons, 16s. [In the press. 

BY THE LATE MRS. HILDA GAMLIN. 

NELSON’S FRIENDSHIPS. By the Author of Romney and His Art,” ‘'Emma Lady 

Hamilton/’ Ac. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with about 60 Illustrations, 24s. [Immediately. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION, EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY THE COUNTESS OP WARWICK. 

JOSEPH ARCH. The Story of His Life Told by Himself. In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 

with Portrait, 6s. 

A NEW VOLUME BY W. H. S. MONCK, M.A., F.tt.A.S. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AN INTRODUCTION to STELLAR ASTRONOMY. By the Author of “ An Introduction 

to Logic,** Ac. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 b. 0d. 

A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 

KINGS of the TURF. In cloth gilt, 6s. With illustrations on plate paper. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


[Immediately. 
[Second Edition. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

A DOUBLE THREAD. By the Author of “ Concerning 

I Babel Carnaby.” [ This day. 

BY MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. 

THE PASSION of ROSAMOND KEITH. By the 

Author of " Without Sin.” [In the press. 

BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 

WELL, AFTER ALL-. 

BY ALLEN RAINE. 

BY BERWEN BANKS. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

IRIS, the AVENGER. [In the press. 

BY TOM GALLON. 

THE KINGDOM of HATE. 

BY “ALIEN.” 

THE UNTOLD HALF. [In the r rent. 

BY CARLTON DAWE. 

THE MANDARIN. With Illustrations by Lndovici. 

[Second Edition. 

BY “ RITA.** 

AN OLD ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. [In the press. 

BY LE VOLEUR. 

IN the TZAR’S DOMINIONS. With Illustrations. 

BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 

A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. [Immediately. 

BY E. G. MITTON. 

FIRE and TO W. By the Author of “ A Bachelor Girl 

in London,” [ Immediately. 


[Second Edition. 

atrations b; 

[In the press. 
[ In the press. 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 

A SON of the EMPIRE. 

BY A. W. MARCHANT. 

A DASH for a THRONE. With Illustrations by 

D. Murray Smith. 

BY FRANK AUBREY. 

A QUEEN of ATLANTIS. 

BY B. L. FARJEON. 

SAMUEL BOYD, of CATCHPOLE SQUARE: a 

Mystery. [Next xceek. 

BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 

MORALS of the MIDLANDS. [In the press. 

BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 

ON the EDGE of a PRECIPICE. [In the press. 

BY FLORENCE BRIGHT AND ROBERT MACHRAY. 

THE VISION SPLENDID. [Third Edition. 

BY E. CONSTANCE. 

ALONG the ROAD. [In the press. 

BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 

BRASS. By the Author of “ The Concert Director.” 

[This day. 

BY DOLF WYXLARDE. 

THE GUARDIANS of PANZY. By the Author of “ A 

Lonely Little Lady.” [Next week. 

BY MADAME ALBANESI. 

THE BLUNDER of an INNOCENT. [Zn theprete. 

BY 8. DARLING BARKER. 

THE TRIALS of MERCY. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, 
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FROM OLIPHANT'S LIST. 

NEW OOPYRIGHT BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR 

OF “ IN BIS STEPS." 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

TWO. 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

mniA Price Is., 

Sateen cloth, 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

TWO. Gilt edges. 

ONE 

OF 

THE 

TWO. 


■v 

O. M. 

SHILOON, 


Author of ** In Ilia Steps," Ac. 

•* Distinguished by Mr. Sheldon's intense earnestness and 
mastery of style ."—Church Family Newspaper. 

PRESENTATION EDITION OP “IN HIS STEPS." 

IN HIS STEPS; or , 44 What Would 

Jesus Do?" By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, extra gilt, with Frontispiece, price 3s. rtd. 

The phenomenal success nf Mr. Sheldon's work in its cheap 
editions has created a demand for a mow permanent and beau 
tiful f-rm of the work, suitable for the Library and/or Presentv 
tion. The above Edition will bt found to answer these condition * 
at a wry moderate cost. 

New SIXPENNY EDITION of 

A NNIE s. SWAN’S FA *OUS NOVEL. 

THE GATES OF EDEN 

By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 

Price 6d.; or in cloth, la. 


SHILLING EDITION OP RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 

LETTERS of SAMUEL RUTHER- 

ford Selected from the Edition edited by the Rev 
ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 
price 1?. _ 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 

A MAN’S VALUE to SOCIETY: 

Studies in Self-C'nlture and Character. By NEWELL 
DWIGHT 111LLIS, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
“The author covers the whole ground of the cultivation and 
development of the highest oner of character, and we have not 
read in recent years a more helpiul hook."— New Age. 


FAMOUS SOOTS.-New Vo:. 

Price Is. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2a. «d. 

ADAM SMITH, 

Author of “ The Wealth of Nation!.” 

By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

TPWfiao to the Author, says: “ I halt learned much from you 
sketch of Adam Smith’s life and work. It presents the essentia 
facts in a lucid and interesting way." 

The Daily Mail says : ** An admirable monograph on the Ilf. 
and teachings «<f Adam 8inith, in which is embodied a scholar I \ 
and forcible criticism of * The Wealth of Nations'and of tin 
general principles of international economics.’ 

BY THK SAME AUTHOR. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“ One of the best books on Carlyle yet written." 

Literary lForld. 

IN THE SAME SERIES. 

POLLOK and AYTODN. By Bosallne 

MASSON. 

THOMAS REID. By Prof. A. Campbell 

FRASER , „ . „ 

The Scotsman says: “ Professor Campbell Frasers Famous 
Bcote' volume on Thomas Reid is one of the most able and 
valuable of an able and valuable series." 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Taylor Innes. 

“There is vision in this book as well as knowledge." 

Speaker. 

ROBERT BORNS. By Gabriel Setoun 

" A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series." 

Bookman. 

SIR JAMES Y SIMPSON. By Eve 

BLANTYRE 8IMPSON. 

" The story of his career reads like a romance. 

Dundee Courier. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 

oaret moves black. 

“Certainly one of th- most charming biographies we have 
ever come across.* —Outlook. 

NORMAN MACLEOD. By John Wellwood 

•* Its general pictureslueneas is effective, while the criticism 
is eminently liberal and aouud."— Scots Pictorial. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Saints- 

BURY. 

Mr. Saiutsbury's miniature is a gem of its kind. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

MONGO PARK. By T. Banks Maclaehlan 

•• Not only a charming life-story, if at times a pathetic one. 
but a vivid chapter in the romance of Africa.”— Leeds Mercury. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


A Unique History. 

JAPAN. 

Written by the leading statesmen, scholars, and thin ken* 
of Japan, and sumptuously Illustrated by Japanese artiste. 
Translated and edited l»y ('APT. F. BRIN'KLKY. 

Sir.e of work 16 in. by 12j in. .1*2 pages of text with 200 Ulus 
trations in the Text Ko Full-Page Plates, 4.'» of which an 
coloured by hand by Japanese Artists. 

Ordinary Edition in 15 Sections, £7 17s. fid. 

Edition de Luxe in lu vols., with extra illustrations al 
coloured by hand. £:io net. 

Bend for detailed prosi>ectus. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


The daintiest little book published for years. 

THE BIBELOTS. 

A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 

Vol. II.—Just published. 2 a. rid. net. 

Site 5 in. by 2i in. nound in calf, gilt edges. 

HERRICK'S WOMEN, LOVE, and FLOWERS. 

Uniform with Vol. I.—COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK. 

Daily Telegraph .—" One of the prettiest seta of liookle* 
which has recently exhibited the taste and skill of model». 
puhli her* v, ry fascinating—altogether charming." 

Noti< k .—Either of these volumes will lx-, sent to any actress ov 
ajiprvval should you be unaolc to see it at your local l*)ok seller's 

Recently Published. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. Us. 

THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. 

By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCH ELL. 

Author of “ In the Days of King .lames." 

A Romance of the time of James* I. and Charles I.. introducing 
the Duke of Buckingham aud the Stage of the Period. 

Spectator.—" Mr. B jrohell is well up in th » social and literary 
hist ry of the period, ami has a pleasant wit of his own." 

Athenn’»m .—“The result is a highly successful romance of 
general interest and nf creditable workmanship.” 

World.—" A thoroughly well written, humorous, and most 
readable production.” . .. 

Punch.—" A painstaking, loving study of the time. 

Literarv World.-' Mr. • urcheU's romance shows a careful 
study of the age in which he has chosen to place his plot. The 
village life of Eugland in the days of the Stuarts is prettily 
pictured. The adventures of two actors give a pleasant glimpse 
into the life of the playwright just before his downfall under 
Puritan rigour " 

Outlook.—" ' The Duke’s Servants,' a romance by Sidney Her 
liert Burehell, really ts a romance, and exceedingly well written 
to boot."___ 


A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 8s. 

THE STORY of GOSTA BERLING 

By SELMA LAGERLoF. 

Authorised Translation by I*. B. FLACU. 

George Eukkton savs in the Outlook: “An unusually fine 
book—a great conception worked out on original lines — Of 
the two translations before us we prefer the version issued by 
Messrs, (fay * Bird.” . „ , , 

Daily Chronicle.-" Miss Flach knows Swedish much better 
than Mia* Tudeer, and her English is infiuitely superior.” 

NOTICE—This Translation is the only complete 
Translation. 

In a few d<ys. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 

THE MIRACLES of ANTICHRIST. 

By 8 ELM A LAGERLoF, 

Author of “The Stoiy of Ghsta Berling." 

Translated hv P. II. FLACH. 

Cosmopoli*.—" A masterpiece of the highest order."_ 

Just Published. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s. 

AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 

By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, 

Author of “ On the Red Staircase.* 

An interesting story of the time of Peter the Great: love, 
intrigue, and adventure abouud, together with many 
remarkable scenes from the private life of the great Czar. 
Spectator.—' The novel not only shows careful and intelligent 
study of the period, but it is skilfully constructed, well 
written, and thoroughly interesting ” 

World.—" A remarkably interesting story.”_ 

Sixth Edition. Forty-second Thousand. Cloth gilt. 6s. 

PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 

in SCOTLAND. 

By Mrs. WIGGIN. 

Pall M"ll Gazette.—" Mrs. Wiggin has a fund of genuine and 
refined humour tha t la simply irresistible "_ 

Recently Published. Crown Hvo, cloth. 6*. 

I AM THE KING. 

By SHEPPARD STEVENS. 

Liera'urt. — “A gracefully written romance in which 
Richard the Lion Heart ami the great Saladiu hunse f are two 
of the characters."______ 

Recently Published. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE KING’S HENCHMAN: 

A Chronicle (if the Sixteen’h Century. 

By WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 

Spectator.—" As a novel it is a distinct success. Nothing 
lietter has l*een recently published ; at least in this country.” 

Athcntrum .—“ The story is admirably told, and is well worth 
reading." __ 

Just Published. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. Os. 

RONDO. 

By CYRIL NORMAN. 

Spectator.—" A novel which purports to throw a search-light 
on the inner life of the New York Stage is not without topical 
interest." __ 

London : 

GAY k BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 

Agency for American Books. 


SMITH, ELDERA CO.'S LIST 

THE LOVE-LETTERS OP MR. AND MRS. 
BROWNIHa 

"ONE OP THE MOST CH VRMTNG LOVE-STORIES 
IN THE LANlIUAGE."— PUSC1J. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

THE LETTERS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING 

AMD 

ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BARRETT. 

Academy.—" Many good gifts have come to English literature 
from the two Bmwuiugs. husband and wife, besides tin*** 
poems, which are their greatest. The gift of one's poems is the 
gift of oneself. But iu a fuller sense have this unique pair now 
given themselves by what we can but call the gracious gift of 
these letters. As their union was unique, so is this correspond¬ 
ence unique_The letters are the most opulent in various 

interest which luive been published for many a day." 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 

a Study in Artistic Development. By J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. James’s Gazette—" Full of excellent sense and wise advice 

_Both in its theory of art and its practical hints how to retch 

the ideal, Mr. Maitl mil’.* b *>k is a valuable and delightful guide 
to the pilgrim of music." 

OUR PRAYER BOOKI 

C0NF0RMITY«n CONSCIENCE 

By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 

Author of “Law and God,” “Liberalism in Re¬ 
ligion,” &c. Crown Rvo, 6s. 

Subjects : — CON F ESS ION— ABSOLUT ION — HOLY 
SCRIPTURE—ATHANASIAN CREED- 
DAMNATION, Ac., &c. 

Spectator —“ Mr. Page Roberts's thoughtful and able sermons 
will, we are sun*, he a source of help and streugth to m:»uy 
readers, aud deserve special praise and support at a time when 
the spirit of comprehension, or to give it a higher name, the 
wider Christianity, so greatly needs to be kept iu constant 
remembrance."__ 


NEW VOLUME OF 

THE DICTIONARY OP NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Royal 8vo, 16s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20e. net. 

VOL.LVIII. (UBALDINI—WAKEFIELD) OF 

THE DICTIONARY of 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited l>y SIDNEY LEE. 

Volume I. was published on January lBt, 1885, 
and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the Work, which will be 
effected within two years from the present time. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS . 

Published Tc-Day.—Crown 8vo, 8s. 

A MODERN MERCENARY. 

By K. and HESKBTH PRICHARD 
(E. and H. Hasoir), 

AUTHORS OF “TAMMER’S DUEL,” Ac. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR OF “ CLEG KELLY," “ THE RED AXE,” 
4c. [Oh April 12th. 

GOD’S GREETING. 

By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 

[On April 10 Ih. 

THE CORNMILL MAGAZINE. 

For APRIL.—Price One Shilling.—Contents: 
THE SIRDAR’S CAMEL CORPS. By Lieut II. C. B. Hop- 
TII EsTi'a K*E S PEAR $ *' *KI R S T FOLIO: Some Notes aud a 

TH E'ACAl»EMY* 5 mT$ MoUR. By George Calderon. 
SERVICE MILITAIRE : a Year with the Colour*. By Charts* 

BOLDOV uRDS at the BR1 DGE: an American Irish Idyll. By 

MUsVc^nT'MATRIM^NY. Bv J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

“FELL WALKING" REC 0 ll!>S By William T. Palmer. 
CRO.-tS QUESTIONS aud CROOKED ANSWERS. By G 

T11 E L “ L AI?Y 1 M ACQU A RIE.” By John Arthur Barry. 
r'nvPRHPA'i'ES ..n BOOKS and MEN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER k CO., 
16, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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The Literary Week. 

The first message to the outside world given by Mr. 
Kipling consisted of the word '‘Yes.” It was his reply 
to a cablegram asking if he would join the committee of 
the William Black Memorial Fund. Already over a hundred 
pounds have been subscribed to this object, mainly by per¬ 
sonal friends. It is hoped that £2,000 may eventually be 
raised. Meanwhile, as a glance at our Prize Competition 
page will show, there is some indecision about the most 
suitable form the memorial should take. The original 
project for a lifeboat is the most favoured. 


A committee has been formed, of which Mr. Sidney 
Lee and Mr. Thomas Seccombe are joint Honorary Secre¬ 
taries, for the purpose of presenting Dr. Garnett with his 
portrait on the occasion of his retirement from the British 
Museum. Subscriptions will be received by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Huth, Bolney House, Ennismore- 
gardens, S.W. Dr. Garnett may have expressed a wish 
that the memorial should take the form of a portrait. 
We do not know. But we cannot but feel that there are 
better ways of signalising honourable public service. 


The scuffle and competition of sixpenny and threepenny 
magazines is, as we have already stated, to be relieved by 
the production of an expensive splendour in the way of 
magazine literature, under the editorship of Lady Bandolph 
Churchill. It will cost a physician’s fee—one guinea, net, 
quarterly. Each volume of the Anglo-Saxon, as it will be 
called, will contain 250 pages, in which everything (the 
prospectus informs us) that is sumptuous in type, paper, 
and illustration, everything that is learned and exquisite 
in Science and Art, everything that is exclusive in Politics 
and Family History, everything that is gay and enviable 
in Fashions and Amusements, will confront the reader. 
The very binding will assume varied historical and original 
designs, each the subject of a “ note ” by Mr. Cyril Daven¬ 
port. The names of annual subscribers will be printed in 
each number. 


The death of Dr. A. B. Grosart removes a most indus¬ 
trious and enthusiastic student of English letters. He was 
by profession a Presbyterian minister at Blackburn, but 
his life-work was the editing of a long series of reprints of 
the neglected sixteenth and seventeenth century writers. 
The Huth Library, with Gxeene, Nash, Dekker and Gabriel 
Harvey; the Fuller’s Worthies’ Library, with Donne, 
Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and others; and the Chertsey 
Worthies’ Library by no means complete the list. Some of 
these editions have since been superseded; others, printed 


Price Threepence, 

[Registered as a Newspaper .) 


by subscription in exceedingly limited numbers, are nearly 
as difficult to procure as the originals. Unfortunately, for 
all his zeal and devotion, Dr. Grosart was by no means a 
model editor. Valuable as his publications are for the 
biographical and illustrative matter which he spared no 
pains in hunting up, they are mostly of little use to the 
scholar. He was extremely inaccurate and veiy imper¬ 
fectly equipped as a oritic of literature. At the same time 
his devotion to the chaotic contemporary spelling and 
punctuation shut off his work from anything like a popular 
success. 


The last thing that Dr. Grosart wrote was an article in 
a recent number of Englische Studien, in which he described 
a number of “ literary finds” unearthed from manuscripts 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere. Some years 
ago he issued proposals for publishing a volume of this 
material, which was to include the poems of Aurelian 
Townsend and William Strode of Christ Church. It would 
be a pity if the scheme should altogether lapse. It is to 
be feared that his death also leaves his sumptuous libraxy 
edition of Spenser still shorn of its last volume, for which 
subscribers have waited many years in vain. Dr. Grosart 
was a kindly man, ever ready to give and receive literary 
help. For all the defects of his work, lovers of English 
poetry owe him much. 

Db. Knapp, in his biography of George Borrow, which 
we review elsewhere, regrets that, whereas the Bible 
Society’s letters to Borrow exist, Borrow’s letters to the 
Bible Society are lost. This is, however, not the case; 
for the secretary has now announced that most of them 
have been found. In the next edition of Dr. Knapp’s 
work they will, we trust, be printed. 

Miss Fiona Macleod’s new book will be published in 
the spring under the title, The Dominion of Dream*. It 
will be akin in nature to her Washer of the Ford, and 
will be divided into three sections: tales, legendary and 
other, with a modern setting; narratives, mainly psycho¬ 
logical ; and tales with a pagan or old Celtic setting. 

The second volume of Sir William W. Hunter’s History 
of British India will be published in connexion with the 
Centenary of the founding of the East India Company in 
the latter half of 1900. 

The distribution of books through unorthodox channels 
tends to develop. The merry newsvendor whose pitch is 
at the top of Chancery-lane has added doth bound six¬ 
penny novels to his pavement display. Soon we shall be 
called a nation of booksellers. 
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A copy of the Stevenson Medley lies before us. This 
volume, which consists of certain, literary odds and ends 
of R. L. S., was first put together as the bonus volume of 
the Edinburgh edition of Stevenson, and presented to 
subscribers to that set. It was afterwards republished in 
an edition of 300 copies and hallotted for, no price being 
fixed, but ten guineas being required for five copies, the 
smallest number any one could have. The book contains 
as frontispiece a photograph of Stevenson taken in 1885 
by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. On the title-page is the printer’s 
mark of the Davos Press. The contents are : A prefatory 
note by Mr. Colvin, “ The Charity Bazaar,” “ The Light 
Keeper” (two poems), “ On the New Form of Intermittent 
Light for Lighthouses,” “On the Thermal Influence of 
Forests,” “Reflections and Remarks on Human Life,” 
and a number of facsimiles of the Davos Press booklets 
and leaflets, very cleverly inserted by a binder’s device. 
The volume is issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Some 
day it will be priceless. 

The story of some of the telegrams which were sent 
from persons of note to Mr. Kipling, and printed in the 
papers, is told by C. K. S. in the Illustrated London News. 
“ Now, however,” says he, “ everything is explained, and 
the explanation excuses an otherwise jarring note in the 
sympathy called forth by the illness of one of our most 
distinguished writers. It was an enterprising New York 
Sunday paper that rained down prepaid cablegrams upon 
these numerous ladies and gentlemen. They could scarcely 
do otherwise than answer them, and one or two may be 
excused if, in the hurry of answering, they sent messages 
that were not in the very best taste.” 

Mb. Henley’s literary causerie has not yet begun in the 
Pall Mall Magatine ; but in the April number Mr. G. S. 
Street, who is also to supply a monthly dissertation—on 
men and things—makes his bow. “ From a London 
Attic ” is his title ; but that is only Mr. Street’s amusing 
way. No one would be less comfortable in an attic than 
himself. Beginnings are always difficult, and therefore 
Mr. Street must not be judged too hardly; but his first 
instalment is truly rather thin. His illustrator is Mr. 
S. H. Sime, who grows steadily stronger. In these 
thumbnail drawings there is a remarkable fancy at work; 
but in illustrations to a story called “The King’s 
Taster,” elsewhere in the same number, Mr. Sime proves 
himself a fine imaginative draughtsman. 

The instructions to critics and spectators, printed on the 
programme of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, “ Cresar and 
Cleopatra,” which has just been acted for copyright pur¬ 
poses, are amusing. Thus: “ The play follows history as 
closely as stage exigencies permit. Critics should consult 
Manetho and the Egyptian Monuments, Herodotus, Dio¬ 
dorus, Strabo (Book 17), Plutarch, Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Appian of Alexandria, and, perhaps, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. Ordinary spectators, if unfamiliar 
with the ancient tongues, may refer to Mommsen, Warde- 
Fowler, Mr. St. George Stock’s Introduction to the 1898 
Clarendon Press edition of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, and 
Murray’s Handbook for Egypt. Many of these authorities 
have consulted their imaginations, more or less. The 


author has done the same.” In the caste the age of Caesar 
is given as fifty-four and of Cleopatra sixteen. 

A little while ago we gave a list of some of the English 
words which are now in constant use in France. The 
contra account has again been drawn up by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, after its annual custom, and we find that in 1898 
only on 95 days out of the 313 have the Times' leaders 
been free from French and other alien phrases. Altogether, 
255 different foreign expressions have been used by the 
Times' leader-writers durin g the year, chose jugte figuring 
31 times, dossier 14 times, Ausgleioh 18 times, communiqui 

6 times, hinterland 23 times, regime 14 times, status 

7 times, status quo 9 times, personnel 6 times, bordereau 
27 times, and likin 14 times. It will be seen that the 
Dreyfus Case is much to blame. 


Mb. Richabd Habdino Davis, who is now in England, 
recently tried an interesting experiment. He sent letters 
to America by Boy Messenger instead of by post, in order 
to — well, to win a bet. The boy engaged was one 
Jaggers, a sharp lad whom Mr. Davis had reason to trust. 
When asked, he expressed no surprise—Chiswick or 
Chicago, Bloomsbury or Boston, it was all one to him— 
and said he would be ready when Mr. Davis was. He is 
now on his return journey. In New York Jaggers was 
feted, and his printed opinion is that that city is “all 
right,” but there should be better tea in it. Mr. Davis’s 
books, he said, have hitherto been neglected in London, 
but probably “ will be read now.” “ Now ” is good. 
Jaggers suggests Gallagher, one of Mr. Davis’s best 
characters, not only by name and age, but also by 
shrewdness. 


A little collection of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford 
has just been published. To this we shall return again, 
but here we quote the following testimony of an English 
merchant to the preachers of St. Andrews two hundred and 
fifty years ago: “ I came to Irvine, and heard a well- 
favoured, proper old man [David Dickson], with a long 
beard, and that man showed me all my heart. Then I 
went to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet, majestic- 
looking man [R. Blair], and he showed me the majesty 
of God. After him I heard a little fair man [Rutherford], 
and he showed me the loveliness of Christ.” English 
merchants do not write like that now. 


The story of how Mr. Anthony Hope’s successful play, 
“ The Adventure of Lady Ursula,” came to be staged at 
all is told in the New York Bookman : “ One day during 
his visit to America over a year ago, Anthony Hope was 
combating an argument with Mr. R. H. Russell, the New 
York publisher, that he had a knack for the stage. Mr. 
Russell was trying to persuade him to dramatise Rupert oj 
Hentzau himself, instead of putting it into the hands of a 
playwright. Just to convince Mr. Russell that he was 
mistaken, Anthony Hope said he would hunt up ‘ a sad 
little thing,’ that he had attempted and in disgust had 
buried in the bottom of his trunk. ‘ The Adventure of 
the Lady Ursula’ was put in rehearsal the next day.” 
The rest everyone knows. 
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Under the title Catherine Morland a French translation 
of Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey has just been published. 
The translator is M. Felix Fenelon. 


In a recent prize competition originated by La Lecture 
(Geneva), a journal for librarians, the winning list of 
“ thirty-three novels suitable for a boy’s library ” con¬ 
tained the names of twelve British and American authors. 
They are represented by Scott (twice), Swift, Miss Yonge, 
Mrs. Stowe, Dean Farrar, Mrs. Wood, Miss Alcott, Mayne 
Beid, Fenimore Cooper, Mrs. Burnett, and Miss Mont¬ 
gomery. It seems strange to find Stevenson unrepre¬ 
sented ; and, among living authors, Mr. Henty. 


The first chapters of Tolstoy’s new novel, Resurrection, 
will begin to appear next Saturday, the 25th, in French, 
German, American, and English papers simultaneously. 
The first rights of publication in this country have been 
granted to the Clarion. 

A year or so ago, our readers will perhaps remember, 
a firm of photographers, wishing to include Walter 
Savage Landor in a series of eminent authors, asked us 
to forward a letter from them to him asking for a sitting. 
And now the Chronicle states that a well-known firm or 
London music publishers received a few days ago a lette, 
from the organist of a church in New London, Connecticut 
preferring the following request: “Would you kindly 
inform me how a letter will reach Mr. Ben Jonson, 
author of song words, ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes’? ” 


A new series of Mr. Dooley’s utterances is in prepara¬ 
tion in America. The title will be Mr. Dooley in the Hearts 
of His-Countrymen. Meanwhile, Mr. Dooley in Peace and 
in War is, in America, in its fortieth thousand. 


The readers of Literature in America have been playing 
the Academy game, with the result that of the thirty-three 
Immortals already decided upon Mr. W. D. Howells comes 
out first, and Prof. Fiske and Mark Twain are bracketed 
for second place. This is the list, though not perhaps in 
its final form: 


W. D. Howells. 

John Fiske. 

Mark Twain. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
Bret Harte. 

S. Weir Mitchell. 

Henry James. 

George W. Cable. 

John Burroughs. 

Henry Van Dyke. 

Frank B. Stockton. 
Donald G. Mitchell. 
Eichard Henry Stoddard. 
Bronson Howard. 

Bliss Carman. 


Margaret Deland. 

Paul Leicester Ford. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 
Henry M. Alden. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward. 
Richard Harding Davis. 
Henry B. Fuller. 

Mrs. Annie T. Slosson. 

Joel Chandler Harris. 

John C. Van Dyck. 

Henry E. Krehbiel. 


Lafcadio Hearn. 

Owen Wister. 

There are several notable omissions from the above list 
which will probably strike readers at once. But that is a 
peculiarity of the Academy game. 


“The Art of William Morris” will form the subject of 
the Easter Number of the Art Journal. The monograph 
will be written by Mr. Lewis F. Day, and illustrated by 
fifty designs and other works, among them examples of 
stained glass, tapestries, carpets, silks, curtain fabrics, 
chintzes, wall-papers, tiles, embroideries, and decora¬ 
tions. 


TnE dedication of Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler’s new 
novel, A Double Thread, runs thus: 

If, in the circle of my friends, there be 
One who will take this volume, writ by me, 

And not on all its imperfections look, 

But rather see the pathos and the wit 
Which I have tried, yet failed, to put in it— 

To her (or him) I dedicate my book. 

It is an odd coincidence that so unusual a name as 
Mesurier should be found in two novels in one week— 
Miss Fowler’s A Double Thread and Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
Young Lives. 


We said something last week about the case for the 
writers of introductions to standard books, as against 
superfine critics who deprecate the practice. In Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s introduction to one of Miss Austen’s novels, in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s edition, he states the situation very' 
clearly and well. Thus: 

One of the curiosities of modern criticism is a marked 
impatience of new prefaces to old books. Considered from 
one side only, the objection is intelligible. To the critic 
who can do without it, an introduction has no value; and 
if, in addition, it is inept and uninspired, he is fully justi¬ 
fied in complaining that its lifeless bulk should be obtruded 
between the work and his nobility. But, on the other 
hand, assuming it to be capable and instructed, it is surely 
a mistake to conclude because one exceptionally-gifted 
reader finds it superfluous that it is not required by other, 
people. The theory of its uselessness can only be supported 
by supposing that everyone comes to a fresh reprint of a 
classic as well equipped as some particular critic—in other 
words, that all the world is so familiar with every existing 
introduction to the masterpiece concerned as to make any 
additional “preliminary matter” a mere impertinence. 
This is a palpable error; and it may be doubted whether 1 
even critical omniscience would claim so much. The truth’ 
is, that such a book—unless bought solely for some acci¬ 
dental difference, as formzt, illustrations, type, or paper— 
nearly always comes into the hands of a large percentage 
of its public for the first time, and any preface which it 
contains is as new to its new readers as if the volume had 
never before had its literary gentleman usher. 

But the literary gentleman usher must, of course, do his 
work well—that is understood. 


A correspondent of the Birmingham Gazette writes, 
apropos of our article on Dr. Sebastian Evans last week: 
“ Your pleasant notice of Dr. Sebastian Evans and the 
notice in the Academy mention his literary work as dating 
from 1855. May I mention that in 1852 a series of twelve 
sonnets on the Duke of Wellington were published and 
much admired at Cambridge ? In Dr. Hart’s Life and 
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L»tter$ we find: * A man named Evans has publisl ed a 
more than respectable set of sonnets on the Duke’s 
death.’ ” 


Bibliographical. 

I woxdkr whether the performance at St. George’s Hall 
on Monday evening has caused any special demand for 
copies of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, “ Loerine ” ? The work, 
published originally in 1887, reached a second edition in 
1896, after rather a long interval. When will the third 
come ? I am inclined to believe that Mr. Swinburne is a 
little-bought poet, and that this is so, largely, if not 
mainly, because hie books are issued and maintained at 
such (comparatively) high prices. People cannot afford 
such sums nowadays. I would suggest that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne should sanction the publication of a much cheaper 
edition of his works, both in prose and in verse. Those 
works are numerous and make a library in themselves. 
The verse, I am sure, would (except, perhaps, in the case 
of the bulkier tragedies, such as “Bothwell”) sell much 
better at a low price than it does now at a high. Why 
not try the experiment with the lyrical volumes, at any 
rate? 

The claim made by Sir Frederick Pollock (in a passage 
quoted by Sir M. Grant-Duff in his Note! from a Diary) to 
the joke about “ stroking the dome of St. Paul’s by way of 
pleasing the Dean and Chapter,” raises a curious point in 
chronology. Lady Holland’s Life of her father, in which 
the joke (as we all remember) is ascribed to Sydney Smith» 
was first published in 1855. Now, as Sir F. Pollock was 
boro (according to Who's Who ) in 1845, it is clear that 
he must have uttered the witticism before he was ten 
years old, or else how could it have got into Lady 
Holland’s book ? Moreover, it must have achieved a wide 
circulation, or it could not have come to be attributed so 
soon to Sydney Smith. We can reconcile the two-fold 
origin of the mot only by assuming that Sydney Smith 
made it first and Sir F. Pollock (quite independently, of 
course) afterwards. 

Most of us, I think, must have been surprised when, 
reading of the death of Dr. Grosart, we read also that he 
was then only a few years over sixty. He had done such 
an immense amount of solid (though not always fruitful) 
work that we had thought of him, I fancy, as older than 
he was. What a typical Dryasdust! yet how enthusiastic, 
how laborious! The serious student of English literature 
must needs be grateful to him for his many careful re¬ 
prints. Yet to how many English people was he known 
even by name ? Mr. Andrew Lang once wrote a ballade 
with the refrain, "I am not in Men of the Time." It is 
significant of much that there is no mention of Dr. Grosart 
in Who's Who. 

Permit me to supply a brief supplement to the account 
of Dr. Sebastian Evans’s literary career which appeared 
in last week’s Academy. On at least one occasion Dr. 
Evans sought fame as a dramatist. That was when he 
prepared an adaptation of Pailleron’s “ Le Monde ou l’on 
s’ennuie,” and brought it out at first at Bournemouth and 
afterwards at tho Gaiety, London, under the title of 
“ Culture.” This was in 1884-85. At the Gaiety, I regret 
to add, the pby (in Whioh Dr. Evans had collaborated 


with Mr. Frank Evans) was not a success—a result partly 
due, I have always thought, to the inadequacy of the 
representation. 

The world knows next to nothing of its greatest women. 
Here is a Miss (or Mrs.) Anna Sewell who has written a 
book which has been sold by the thousands of thousands; 
and yet I, who call myself, forsooth, a bookman, have 
never read, have never even seen, that masterpiece! Is 
it not monstrous (as Hamlet says) that Black Beauty: 
the Autobiography of a Horse , should have been sown broad¬ 
cast over the world ever since 1877 (that seems to have 
been its date of birth), and that I should be none the 
better for it! So far as I know, Black Beauty is Miss 
(or Mrs.) Anna Sewell’s single achievement. She has not 
had the literary fecundity of her not less popular namesake, 
Elizabeth Missing Sewell, of whom even I have heard. 

Talking of Miss E. M. Sewell, who is in her eighty-fifth 
year, I am led to think of another “ grand old lady ” of 
literature—Miss C. M. Yonge. I have on my table, fresh 
from her still active pen, the ninth series of her well- 
known Cameos from English History, the first series of 
which made its appearance just thirty years ago. Miss 
Sewell possibly regards Miss Yonge as quite a youthful 
person, for Miss Yonge is only in her seventy-sixth year. 

Though Miss Florence Marryat is known to thousands 
as a very fertile novelist, not many of those thousands, I 
suspect, are aware that she has for a good many years 
had associations with the stage. I have a dim recollec¬ 
tion of having myself seen and heard her (in the provinces) 
in one of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas; and now I note that 
so recently as last week she appeared as an actress in a 
play of which she is part author. The play was “The 
Gamekeeper,” and the theatre that of Kilburo, N.W. 
Miss Marryat’s daughter Eva was a professional player; 
she likewise have I seen and heard upon the boards. 

Mr. Redway’s reference to certain contributions by Mr. 
Alfred E. T. Watson to the pages of London Society in the 
early sixties reminds me that Mr. Watson was generally 
credited with the authorship of some critical essays on con¬ 
temporary dramatists which figured in that magazine at 
the same period. They were signed, I fancy, “Peyton 
Wrey.” I do not think Mr. Watson ever published them 
in book form, and probably they would not now represent 
the mature opinions of the dramatic critic of the Standard. 

It is curious that we should be so badly off for English 
Lives of Robespierre. That by George Henry Lewes, 
which is so soon to be re-issued, came out in 1849, just 
half a century ago! However, its republication at this 
moment is acceptable, for it will help to correct the popular 
impression of Robespierre as only a bloodthirsty monster, 
and will show that M. Sardou has historical justification 
for the much more engaging portrait of Robespierre which 
(it is understood) he has drawn for us in the work we are 
all of xis looking forward to. 

I find the late Mr. Henry Herman described by a literary 
paper as “joint author, with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, of 
‘ The Silver King ’ and ‘ Claudian.’ ” It is true, of course, 
that Mr. Herman and Mr. Jones joined in the production of 
“ The Silver King,” but in the case of “ Claudian ” Mr. 
Herman’s collaborator was not Mr. Jones, but Mr. W. G. 
Wills. Tub Bookworm. 
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Six-Foot-Three. 

Life , Writings, and Correspondence of Oeorge Borrow. By 
William I. Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D. Two vols. (Murray. 
32s.) 

A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 

And sixty miles a day can walk; 

Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb ; 

Can tune a song and make a verse, 

And deeds of Northern kings rehearse; 

Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend; 

And, though averse to brawl and strife, 

Will fight a Dutchman with a knife ; 

O that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six-foot-three. 

Such was the autobiography in little which George Borrow 
wrote of himself in 1824, when he was twenty-one years of 
age, and we are sorry to have to say that Dr. Knapp’s eight 
hundred large pages do not add much to it. Of Borrow’s 



OEORGE BORROW. 

From the Picture in the Poeeeeeion of John Murray. 

writings, their inception and progress, of his travels and 
vicissitudes, of his friends and enmities, we are told much. 
But the kernel of the matter, the man himself, eludes us. 
The work, in fact, is more an exaggerated bibliography 
than a biography: for the books are in the foreground 
and the man in the back. It is odd that so keen a 
partisan as Dr. Knapp, who has literally devoted some 
of the best years of his life to the preparation of this 
book, should be so weak on the human side of his hero. 
But so it is. It is true that Dr. Knapp never saw his hero, 
and therefore could hardly describe him from life; yet it is 
the duty of a biographer to attempt to reproduce his man. 
Dr. Knapp makes no such attempt. 


From a truthful Life of Borrow, Dr. Knapp seems to 
believe, all mystery must evaporate. Borrow the man, as 
we see him in Lavengro, was one of whom it is impossible to 
hear too much. He fascinates at every turn. His mystery, 
his native freemasonry, his faculty for alighting upon 
curious incidents and odd people, his indomitable gift of 
picturesqueness, which never deserted him, his open-air 
enthusiasms, his passion for hobbies so dissimilar as 
fisticuffs and philology, his intimacy with gypsies and 
murderers (he was the close friend of two murderers of 
renown—Haggart and Thurtell), his love of horses, his 
strength and majestic height, his delicate white hands, 
his hatreds and spites, his strange lonelinesses and 
stranger companionships, his mysterious absences and 
meteoric presences — everything about him makes its 
appeal to the imagination of the reader, especially, 
perhaps, of the young. English literature does not con¬ 
tain a more attractive figure. Hence the interest which 
these pages of Dr. Knapp’s are certain to excite, but not, 
perhaps, to satisfy. A judicious blend of Lavengro and 
Dr. Knapp would have made a book of the highest literary 
value. Alas! Lavengro is absent, and if we want the blend 
we must make it ourselves All the mystical, unreal light 
has ceased to play upon our hero; and that portion of him 
which is revealed in these pages is not particularly attractive, 
and certainly not, however Dr. Knapp would have us believe 
it, lovable. No biographer, however, could make him that. 
We will admire Borrow through thick and thin, but to love 
him is difficult. Nor did he want love. 

Of Borrow the man we should have in all these pages 
no glimpse at all were it not for a scrap or two of remi¬ 
niscence written by other persons and quoted by Dr. Knapp. 
Here, for example, is the account of Borrow in 1854 (aged 
fifty-one), as written by the late Rev. J. R. P. Berkeley, 
Vicar of St. Cleer in Cornwall, near the Borrows’ ancestral 
home: 

He must have been, I should say, full six feet four inches 
in height—a very well-built man, with somewhat of a 
military carriage; snow-white hair; dark, strongly marked 
eyebrows; his countenance pleasing, betokening calm firm 
ness, self-confidence, and a mind under control, though 
capable of passion. His frame was without heaviness, but 
evidently very powerful. His hands were small for 
his size, beautifully formed, and very white. He was very 
vain of his hands, which he used to say he derived from 
his mother, who was of Huguenot extraction. He was, 
when in the vein, a delightful talker. It will give some 
idea of the effect of his appearance if I recount a circum¬ 
stance which occurred on his first visit at the Vicarage. 
My eldest son, then between ten and eleven years of age, 
having been introduced, stood with eyes fixed on him for 
some moments, and then without speaking left the apart¬ 
ment. He passed into the room where his mother was 
engaged with some ladies, and cried out, “ Well, mother, 
that it a man.” He could find no other words to express 
his admiration. The child’s enthusiasm evidently delighted 
Borrow, who, from all I saw of him, I should judge to 
have been singularly alive to, and grateful for, tokens of 
affection. 

We soon came to delight in his society. He often 
dropped in of an evening, when he would, after tea, sit in 
the centre of a group before the fire with his hands on his 
knees—his favourite position—pouring forth tales of the 
scenes he had witnessed in his wanderings—sometimes 
among the gypsies of Spain, sometimes among those of 
England. Then he would suddenly spring from his seat 
ana walk to and fro the room in silence; anon he would 
clap his hands and sing a gypsy song, or perchance would 
chant forth a translation of some VikiDg poem; after 
which he would sit down again and chat about his father, 
whose memory he revered as he did his mother’s; and 
finally he would recount some tale of suffering or sorrow 
with deep pathos—his voice being capable of expressing 
triumphant joy or the profoundest sadness. 

Without that description of Borrow in later life we should 
be nowhere, and it is fortunate that Dr. Knapp was able 
to obtain it. And this passage, in a letter from Hasfeldt, 
a Danish friend whom Borrow met in St. Petersburg, is 
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also illuminating: “Do you still sing when you are in 
good humour ? Doubtless you are not troubled with many 
friends to visit you, for you are not of the sort who are 
easily understood, nor do you care to have everyone 
understand you ; you prefer to have people call you 
gray and let you gae.” That was Borrow to the life: 
he preferred to have people call him gray and let him 
gae. 

Dr. Knapp’s conception of the duties of Borrow’s 
biographer differs from our own. He seems to hold that 
Borrow having written his own intimate life, principally in 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye, and elsewhere in his other 
books, it would be presumptuous to do it again. The 
following passage explains his view : 

No truer books were ever penned than The Bible in Spain 
and Lavengro—Romany Rye. There is no mystery about 
them, if you have the key. And what is the key P—only 
Sympathy! Believe them and read and weep and feel. 
Believe them and then investigate. Investigate the times 
in which Borrow lived and wandered and struggled and 
wrought, as the First Volume of this work will show. Not 
in the public documents of civil history, but in out-of-the- 
way pamphlets, obscure handbooks, local almanacs, rural 
newspapers, and old magazines—all long ago obsolete and 
now despised, found on the twopenny shelf of country 
bookstalls on market days. That is where I met Lavengro 
and Romany Rye and rejoiced to find them true. There I 
found the author of them to be no banshee, no brownie, 
no mystery at all. The bretima —the haze of Galicia—the 
forerunner of corpse-candles, witches, and all the “ fair 
family” of Celtic mythology—fades into thin air under 
the microscope of honest inspection, and untiring search in 
letters, registers, records, newspapers, poll-books, army 
lists, and all the forgotten dust-heaps of shop and attic. 

Tet a man’s mind cannot exceed itself. If it produces an 
effect of mystery, mystery must first belong to it. Borrow 
is not accounted for by an array of local papers and old 
memorandum books. The best way, then, to consider 
these two volumes is as a companion, a handbook, to 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye. But it is not the best 
result of so much loving care and patience as Dr. Knapp 
has bestowed. He should have re-created Borrow for us ; 
have set him four-square to the wind on the heath; 
incorporating passages from his works where needful to 
add vivid picturesqueness to his narrative. 

Dr. Knapp is the sturdiest, staunchest champion a man 
could have. He will allow nothing to be said against his 
hero. Miss Martineau dared to record the fact that when 
Norwich heard that George Borrow had been appointed 
an agent of the Bible Society there was one burst of 
laughter from all who remembered his early days. 
Probably it was so : human nature is like that; human 
nature dislikes conversions of any kind, and always looks 
on ironically when they occur. But Dr. Knapp is furious; 
he attributes Miss Martineau’s remark to the venom of 
a provincial blue-stocking, and quotes a passage from 
a letter of Borrow to his mother by way of comment on 
the incident: “The Russians do not know as much as the 
English, but they have not their fiendish, spiteful dis¬ 
positions.” If Miss Martineau disliked Borrow, Borrow 
disliked her brother, the great Unitarian, more. The 
cause was sufficient for so inflammable and unreasonable 
a creature. Dr. Martineau, when Borrow’s schoolfellow 
at the Norwich Grammar School—probably his only 
schoolfellow still living—was once told off to “horse” 
George while the master administered a thrashing. It 
was no fault of James Martineau that he was chosen thus 
to officiate, nor can the experience have been pleasant; 
but Borrow neither forgave nor forgot. Years afterwards 
he left a party in a hurry rather than meet this object of 
his rancour. We hasten to add that we do not for one 
moment wish to blame Borrow for his feeling in the 
matter: he was as God made him, and he had all the 
qualities of his defects. Without these unswerving preju¬ 
dices, he would have written much tamer books. 


Another lady who comes within Dr. Knapp's scorn is Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, a neighbour of Borrow at Bromp- 
ton. In Miss Cobbe’s autobiography are descriptions of 
Borrow’s flighty ways in his old age, his contradictory 
methods of conversation, his little tempers and crotchets. 
Miss Cobbe’s “usual bitterness and injustice” is Dr. 
Knapp’s phrase in referring to these passages; and else¬ 
where he credits her with “ the harmless poignancy of her 
sex.” But, if he doubts them or dislikes to see them in 
print, why does he reproduce them? To object to Miss 
Cobbe’s narration, and then to give it fresh publicity, is 
illogical, unless he has means of refutation. But whereas 
Miss Cobbe knew Borrow, and writes with every sign of 
voraciousness, Dr. Knapp did not come on the field until 
Borrow was no more. Either the passage should have 
been quoted without atrabilious comment, or left out. If 
Dr. Knapp were less of a partisan and more of a biographer 
he would recognise the truth of the account. Borrow was 
often a difficult, wrong-headed man, and there is no need 
to blink the fact. Indeed, Dr. Knapp quotes a corre¬ 
spondence about a dog which is proof enough that the 
author of Lavengro was awkward to live with. Many great 
men are. 

Yet, in spite of blemishes and omissions, let it not be 
thought that Dr. Knapp’s volumes are dull. They are not, 
but compression and concentration would have made them 
far more interesting. We miss so many of the character¬ 
istics of good biography: the temperate, all-round view of 
the subject, the quiet progress, the occasional pauses for 
breathing time, the anecdotage. Dr. Knapp never attempts 
to bring his readers into intimacy with Borrow by means 
of anecdotes of him, of which several are extant, and 
probably authenticated. None are given here. And of 
Whewell, who has been alleged to be the original of 
the Flaming Tinman, there is not a word. Nor is there 
much correspondence, for Borrow did not mix much with 
other men of letters or persons of note. He went his own 
way, head first, little amenable to the wishes of others. 
Such natures do not receive many letters. The circum¬ 
stance does not in the least detract from Borrow’s character, 
but it makes his biography somewhat unusual among lives 
of literary men. He met authors now and then, but they 
made him unhappy. He was too much a man of action 
and free thought to care for mere writers. His own literary 
work was always based upon personal action and privation. 
Without some foundation in fact he was helpless: his 
method was to take a real incident and bring to it his 
ower for “ toning-up ” and his wonderful gift of 
ramatic force, by which he made it live again and 
invested it with mystery. Everything he wrote about 
he had first seen: he did not, as most story-tellers do, 
evolve it from within. Hence the company of most story¬ 
tellers and bookmen was not sought by him, however much 
they might have desired that of himself. His best literary 
friend in his prime was Richard Ford, author of The Sand- 
book for Traveller» in Spain, and a man of an independence 
not inferior to Borrow’s own. To Ford’s advice much of 
the excellence of Borrow’s books may perhaps be attri¬ 
buted. The letters quoted by Dr. Knapp are splendidly 
direct and sensible. Here is one bearing upon The Bible 
in Spain: 

My advice again and again is to avoid all fine writing, 
all descriptions of mere scenery and trivial events. What 
the world wants are racy, real, genuine scenes, and the 
more out of the way the better. Poetry is utterly to be 
avoided. If Apollo were to come down from heaven, John 
Murray would not take his best manuscript as a gift. 
Stick to yourself, to what you have seen, and the people 
you have mixed with. The more you give us of odd 
Jewish people the better. . . . Avoid words, stick to deeds. 
Never think of how you express yourself; for good matter 
must tell, and no fine writing will make bad matter good. 
Don't be afraid that what you may not think good will not 
be thought so by others. It often happens just the 
reverse. . . . Give us adventure, wild adventure, journals, 
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thirty language book, sorcery, Jew*. G.-n tiles, rambles, 
and the interior of Spanish prisons—the way you got in, 
and the way you got out. No author has yet given us a 
Spanish prison. Enter into the iniquities, the fees, the 
slang, &c. It will be a little a la Thurtell, but you see the 
people like to have it so. Avoid rant and cant. Dialogues 
always tell; they are dramatic and give an air of reality. 

And here is another written to Borrow while Lavengro 
was on the stocks : 

Never mind nimmin y-pimminy people thinking subjects 
low. Things are low in manner of handling. Draw Nature 
in rags and poverty, yet draw her truly, and how pictur¬ 
esque ! I hate your silver fork, kid glove, curly-haired 
school — one ouckoo note of common-place convention¬ 
alities. Hechos ! Her h os / Lay about you boldly and 
manfully, and your good ship will sail over these puddle 
stones. . . . Lay it on thick; butter the bread on b_>th 
sides. 

This was the best kind of advice Borrow could have. 
Why does not someone give us the Life and Letters of 
Bichard Ford ? 


A Soul’s Pilgrimage. 

My Inner Life; being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie Crozier. (Longmans. 14s.) 

This most alluring book is a metaphysical Pilgrim’s 
Progress of a unique kind, how unique probably Dr. 
Crozier himself is not aware. It tells the adventures of 
a soul among the philosophies, and it is written with the 
exciting vividness of a realistic romance; you pass from 
point to point, as you pass from incident to incident in 
Robinson Crusoe , or Oil Bias , or Lavengro , or Kidnapped. 
You guiltily turn to the close, long before reaching it, to 
see whether Dr. Crozier escaped from the dungeons of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, whether he succeeded in his quest 
for the Absolute ; in doing so, your eye is caught by the 
breathless word Hegelianism, and you read a bit to 
discover his experiences in that bewildering labyrinth or 
dizzy whirlpool; you read, with an almost indecent 
laughter, the Bemarkable Episode of Carlyle ; you follow, 
with agitated expectancy, all the varied fortunes of Dr. 
Crozier’s candid and valiant soul. 

To vary the metaphor, he may call his chapters by 
what sober names he pleases, but the chapters them¬ 
selves remind us of the headings in sportsmen’s Remi¬ 
niscences : “ Btow I Took my First Fence,” or 

“Landed my First Salmon,” or, going higher, “Bowled 
Over my First Lion.” We all know those titles, 
and the joy of memory with which the writer recounts 
his feat. Sometimes it is a record of thrilling peril— 
“How a Tiger Almost Did for Me”; but Dr. Crozier, 
telling how in mid-Atlantic the universe collapsed about 
him by his discovery of a fatal flaw in Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine is to the full as moving; he describes his state at 
such and such a time of mental and spiritual penury; how 
he was reduced to live upon Macaulay, ana found him 
thin diet for the soul; how, for months together, he fed 
off De Quincey and Hazlitt and other essayists, and felt 
hungry all the while; and if his poverty had been that 
of bodily privation, he could not have made his narrative 
more poignant and arresting. When he comes into his 
own, and a light breaks upon him, and he becomes, if not 
rich in philosophic truth, yet possessed of a competency 
which he can turn into more, we are filled with a delight 
like that of the galleries when the injured hero of melo¬ 
drama recovers his rights, and the curtain goes down upon 
ten thousand a year and “ God bless you, my children! ” 
But there is no need to have recourse to illustrations 
from without. The first part of this admirable and extra¬ 
ordinary book is an account of the writer’s infancy, 
boyhood, and youth in an obscure Canadian village, and in 
certain seats of Canadian education, which it is not insulting 


to the Dominion to desoribe as medioore. This fasoinating 
piece of autobiography is given us, just to show what 
manner of living, what religious and social and personal 
experiences, what tendencies and influences were Dr. 
Crozier’s in early life: it is all by way of preparation for 
the story of his maturer years. Having a distinct gift of 
words and a notable narrative power, he has written a 
most engrossing set of chapters. But, though he describes 
with delicious zest his nocturnal raid upon a neighbour’s 
pigeon-house, or the strange case of his fascinating and 
drunken Uncle James, or the grim humours of Calvinism, 
or just his ordinary boyish sports and occupations, or his 
singular enslavement to phrenology; though he describes 
these and other things with a keen-eyed story-teller’s 
pointedness of phrase, it is undeniable that the rest of the 
book, dealing with great problems and perplexities of 
thought, is no less living, exciting, and real. Dr. Crozier, 
in his Canadian boyhood, stole pigeons; Dr. Crozier, in 
his English manhood, has pursued the arduous and ardent 
hunt for truth—that metaphysical chase, in whioh so many 
have lost their way, wandered upon a false scent, and 
found themselves at nightfall beneath starless heavens far 
from home. The pursuit of the ideal, as chronicled by 
Dr. Crozier, is a good rival, in point of adventurous 
interest, to the pursuit of pigeons. 

And this in a book of grave moment, of intellectual 
severity. Our previous phrases may have seemed 
frivolous; may have seemed to indicate a lack of serious¬ 
ness, either in the book or in its critic. On the oontrary, 
each is extremely serious. We insist that the book’s para¬ 
mount importance and distinction lie in its marvellously 
and profoundly human sense of philosophy as a human 
problem, near to us all: it refuses to isolate metaphysics, 
as you might—nay, must—isolate the higher mathematics, 
a speciality or luxury of the few. Few may possess the 
metaphysical instinct, but all are concerned in the meta¬ 
physics. Dr. Crozier most simply and unostentatiously— 
perhaps “ unprofessionally ” is the word—reveals himself 
as one of those to whom existence, if there be existence, is 
painful, if there be pain, to all minds and souls, if there 
be any, without some answer, if there be one, to those 
questions and uncertainties which seem to be the only cer¬ 
tainties about our seeming selves and the apparent 
universe embracing them. He does not write in idle 
speculation, as one might write of the possibilities of 
existence in a world of four dimensions; he writes with an 
immediate concern for this present world and life of ours, 
with an eager and insatiable craving to find a firm foun¬ 
dation for that ideal which manifests itself by glimpses in 
the various manifestations of high sanctity, beauty, moral 
and mental energy. Nothing less or else could content 
him: not his own science and practice of medicine. The 
following is surely an almost heroic passage. He received 
from an eminent physician a certain offer, which opened 
to him a pleasant and ready way to professional distinction. 
He was young, unknown, not a man of means. But 


in spite of my natural love of reality, and the fascination 
which Nature and her processes had always exercised over 
my mind, I could not reconcile myself to making any or 
other of the departments of science or medioine the object 
of my life’s devotion. What with the great Problem of 
Life, to which I had already dedicated myself, lying still 
unsolved before me, and with the Spencerian Philosophy 
pressing on me like a nightmare; what with the limited 
scope that any special department of science permits for 
the free exercise of the whole range of mental faculties, 
and with an exorbitant ideal which would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the whole interests of Man ; what with 
the fact that I had taken as the basis and groundwork of 
my thinking the doctrine of Evolution, which was not to 
be affected in any of its greater implications by any minor 
scientific discovery; what with all these, and other sub¬ 
ordinate considerations, it was impossible that I should 
give the full allegiance of my mind to Medicine. . . . 
That it was the parting of the ways, and would decide the 
entire course of my after years, I was well aware, but in 
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spite 0 ! the material and professional advantages that 
would have accrued to me from my acceptance of the pro. 
posal, it was without hesitation or after-thought that I 
deliberately chose Philosophy as my bride, content to 
endure with her whatever in the future might befall. 

That brief passage gives the spirit of Dr. Beattie 
Crozier’s work, its whole-hearted and single-eyed sincerity. 
Men are less reluctant, for the most part, to confess their 
moral than their mental shortcomings; not many would 
publish the fact that, at a fairly advanced stage of youth, 
thev failed to grasp the meanings, and sound the depths, 
of Emerson and Carlyle, but that the late A. K. H. B.’s 
Recreations of a Country Parson afforded them “ precisely 
the grade and stage of platitude ” they required. But 
this frankness invests the book ; we are told, clearly and 
openly, of the writer’s progress and halting points and 
retreats; how he sought, now in the novelists, now in the 
historians, now in other quarters, for light upon the one 
problem. In exactly the same wav he narrates his often 
amusing and guileless interviews with great men, or his 
experience among editors and publishers; and this 
inspiring and high-souled record is no less frank than 
are the unedifying confessions of Cellini, Casanova, 
Rousseau. 

And there is no Dichtung mingled with the Wahrheit: 
no attempt to magnify achievement or to minimise 
failure: all is candour, almost to a fault. For sheer 
spiritual and intellectual honesty the record has few rivals; 
the stories of Bunyan and Mill suggest themselves, eaoh in 
its very separate way, or Wordsworth's “Prelude.” We 
have endeavoured to make it clear that the work has a 
strong charm of personality—that charm is Socratic, the 
charm of sincerity and clarity and impatience of the second¬ 
hand or second-rate, which forbids iurare in verba magistri, 
even though the Master wear the purple robe and deliver 
his sophistry amid general applause. Intolerance of light 
answers, of the putting aside of questions, of blindness to 
other sides of questions, of philosophical jugglery or 
sciolism, amounts to a passion in this searcher for the 
hidden treasures of truth. It is noteworthy, that while 
he is not of those often very superior persons who are 
agnostics as to the value or even possibility of meta¬ 
physical science, Dr. Crozier has found the greatest 
suggestiveness and flashes of light in the works of “ the 
poetic thinkers,” Bacon, Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, and— 
tell it not in the Gaths or Ascalons of Calvinism!—New¬ 
man. Not, indeed, as definite teachers; but as invincible 
victors over all or any solutions of the problem upon prin¬ 
ciples of materialism which deny either the reality of mind 
or its superiority to matter, so stultifying, or rather render¬ 
ing impossible, any explanation of all that most impera¬ 
tively demands to be explained; or, in Dr. Crozier’s phrase, 
bringing “ chaos into the World and madness into the 
Mind.” 

It is impossible so much as to suggest the various wealth 
of good and worthy matter in this volume of 550 pages; 
but even the more strictly metaphysical portion contains 
much that is of interest to readers, however innocent they 
may be of metaphysical taste and perception. There are 
chapters of almost purely social or literary criticism: as 
those upon Style, Lord Randolph Churchill, Aristocracy, and 
Democracy. Some readers may prefer the homely accounts 
of Canadian village life; others, except all Hegelians 
and the straiter sect of Spencerians, the pure philosophic 
expositions—Dr. Crozier’s setting forth of his “ own con¬ 
tribution ” to the problem of life ; others, again, the story 
of his literary struggle for recognition, his personal labour 
and suffering. But they are chiefly to bq congratulated 
who are able to enjoy the whole; they will see-in the 
writer of this winning work, and, inter alia, of The History 
of Intellectual Development, one who, in Tennyson’s words, 
has “ followed The Gleam ” ; followed it even when clouds 
and darkness were thickest round about it, and the light of 
its guidance Well-nigh gone. 


-f 


Tankas and Haikais. 

A History of Japanese Literature. By W. G. Aston, 
C.M.G., D.Litt. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

This is a timely book on a most interesting subject. It is 
curious, indeed, that it has never been written before. 
Japan has influenced our art for years, and our comic 
stage for more than one season, but hitherto, save for a 
few experts, Japanese literature has been an unworked 
field. Mr. Aston proves conclusively that this is not on 
account of its barrenness, for the poetry at least of this 
singular folk has qualities which, for all its limitations, are 
very well deserving of attention. Of course, we cannot 
profess to follow Mr. Aston critically, but he is a recognised 
authority on his subject, and we can at any rate bear 
testimony to the order and lucidity of his presentment, and 
the gracefulness of his translations. Our only complaint 
against him is that, a little preoccupied with the failure of 
Japanese poets to touch the deeper themes or develop the 
larger manners, he does not lay quite enough stress on the 
extraordinary merit of the best in what he has to show. 
However, that is doubtless better than gushing, and the 
poetry will assuredly make friends for itself. Taken all in 
all, it is remarkably like what Japanese design would have 
led us to expect—dainty, finished, decorative; darting 
trith swallow-flights of song over the surface of things. 
And certainly quite irresponsible, averse to the less orna¬ 
mental passions, and contenting itself for “fundamental 
brainwork ” with that easiest and most obvious of philoso¬ 
phies, the gentle Horatian lament over the transiency of 
life. Mr. Aston’s summary of its character and subjects is 
too admirable not to quote: 

Japanese poetry is, in short, confined to lyrics, and 
what, for want of a better word, may be called epigrams. 

It it primarily an expression of emotion. We have 
amatory verse, poems of longing for home and absent dear 
ones, praise of love and wine, elegies on the dead, laments 
over the uncertainty of life. A chief place is given to the 
beauties of external nature. The varying aspects of the 
seasons, the sound of purling streams, the snow on Mount 
Friji, waves breaking on the beach, seaweed drifting to 
the shore, the song of birds, the hum of insects, even the 
croaking of frogs, the leaping of trout in. a mountain 
stream, the young shoots of the fern in spring, the belling 
of deer in autumn, the red tints of the maple, moon, 
flowers, rain, wind, mist, these are among the favourite 
subjects which the Japanese poet delights to dwell upon. 

If we add some courtly and patriotic effusions, a vast 
number of conceits more or less pretty, and a. very few 
poems of a religious east, the enumeration is ’ tolerably, 
complete. But, as Mr. Chamberlain has observed, there 
are curious omissions. Sunsets and starry skies, for 
example, do not appear to have attracted attention. 
War-songs, strange to say, are almost wholly absent. 
Fighting and bloodshed are apparently not considered fit 
themes for poetry. 

The great age of Japanese poetry extends from the 
eighth to the twelfth century. Mr. Aston divides it into 
a brief introductory and a longer classical period. The 
elements of rhythm are very simple. There is no quantity, 
for all the vowels have the same length value, and they 
are nearly all open ; no rhyme, and practically no accent. 
The two principal metres consist of alternating phrases of 
five and seven syllables each. In Naga-uta, or “ long 
poetry,” these may be continued to any length, and Naga- 
uta as used by Hitomaro in the eighth century, was the 
germ of a very decent medium for narrative and elegiac 
verse; but its development was checked by the extra¬ 
ordinary popularity of the “ Tanka,” a short poem strictly 
limited to five phrases or lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, and 7 syllables 
—31 syllables in all. Tanka writing became an almost • 
universal accomplishment, and by far the larger number 
of the writers were women. This is, perhaps, a unique 
literary fact, and is explained by the tendency of educated 
men in the eighth century to write not in Japanese, but in 
Chinese. Tankas, however, were sometimes written in- ' 
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serios, anil then become practically stanzas of a lyrical 
poem. Here are some Tankas by Akahito, the great rival 
of Hitomaro, on the Spring : 

On the plum blossoms 
Thick fell the snow; 

I wished to gather some 
To show to thee, 

But it melted in my hands. 

The plum blossoms 

Hail already been scattered, 

But notwithstanding 

The white snow 

Has fallen deep in the garden. 

. Among the hills 

The snow still lies— 

But the willows 

Where the torrents] tush together 
Are in full bud. 

O thou willow 
That I see every morn, 

Hasten to become a thick'grove 
Whereto the nightingale 
■ May resort and sing. 

Before the wind of spring 
Has tangled the fine threads 
Of,the green willow— 

Now I would show it 
To my love. 

The Tanka continued to be the normal form of poetry 
throughout the “ classical ” period ; but when, after an age 
of decline and darkness, literature revived in the seventeenth 
century, an even slighter art took its place. The Haikai 
is a Tanka minus its last two phrases, and must, therefore, 
be complete within the short compass of seventeen syllables. 
One of the earliest Haikais is the following: 

Thought I, the fallen flowers 
Are returning to their brauoh ; 

But, lo ! they were butterflies. 

Is it not like a fan ? But the greatest master of this very 
real art was one Matsura Basho. Of him the following 
story is told. Travelling in the country he came to a 
spot where a party of rustics were drinking sake and 
composing the fashionable Haikais. They had chosen the 
full moon for their subject; and taking Basho for a 
begging Buddhist priest, they urged him, for fun, to 
contribute. Basho, with feigned reluctanoe, began : 

’Twas the new moon- 

" The new moon! What a fool this priest is! ” cried one. 
“ The poem should be about the full moon.” “Let him 
go on,” said another; “ it will be all the more sport.” 
Basho, undisturbed by the mockery, went on: 

’Twas the new moon! 

Mince then I waited— 

And, lo ! to-might 1 

The rustics were amazed; and, when Basho revealed his 
identity, apologised for their rudeness to an eminent man, 
“ whose fragrant name was known to the whole world.” 
Here are some more of Basko’s Haikais : 

An ancient pond ! 

With a sound from the water 
Of the frog as it plunges in. 

, I come aweary, 

In search of an inn— 

Ah ! these wistaria flowers. 

’Tis the first snow— 

Just enough to bend 
The gladiolus leaves 1 

In prose, the Japanese, strongly under the influence of the 
voluminous and pedantic Chinese, have done less well. 
The learned Matodri, who composed a treatise on Japanese 
grammar, certainly did not emulate the conciseness of the 
Tankas and Haikais, for Mr. Aston records that the seven 


volumes of the work have been compressed into seven 
pages of English without material loss. The Makuri 
Zoshi, or “ Pillow Sketches,” of Sei ShGnagon are perhaps 
the best examples of classical prose. These display a 
pretty style, and a genuine observation both of nature and 
of court life. 

In spring [the author says] I love to watch the dawn 
grow gradually whiter and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge 
crowns the mountain’s crest, while slender streaks of 
purple cloud extend themselves above. 

In summer I love the night, not only when the moon is 
shining, but the dark too, when the fireflies cross each 
other's paths in their flight, or when the rain is falling. 

The Japanese carry the principles of economy and restraint 
which govern their art into the conduct of life also. The 
philosophy of doing without finds characteristic expression 
in the following maxims, from the Tsure-dzure-gusa of 
Kenko: 

Things which are in Bad Taste. 

Too much furniture in one’s living room. 

Too many pens in a stand. 

Too many Buddhas in a private shrine. 

Too many rocks, trees, and herbs in a garden. 

Too many children in a house. 

Too many words when men meet. 

Too many books in a book-case there can never be, nof 
too much fitter in a dust-heap. 

The value of bare'spaces and silence is the real lesson of 
Japan. Hakuseki records of his father, a gentleman of 
the old school, that “the room he occupied he kept cleanly 
swept, had an old picture hung on the wall, and a few 
flowers which were in season set out in a vase. He would 
spend the day looking at them.” As to the humorist 
Ikku, the Japanese Dickens, “ his house lacked even the 
scanty furniture which is considered necessary in Japan. 
He, therefore, hung his walls with pictures of the miss¬ 
ing articles.” You cannot call them a materialistic 
folk. On the other hand, they are grossly indecent, and 
most of their lighter literature, especially in the modern 
period, is spoilt by this. An exception, however, is Bakin, 
the most popular novelist of the century, who died in 1848 
after completing two humftied and ninety works 1 


U.S.A. 


A S/wrt History of the United States. 
McCarthy. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


By Justin Huntly 
1898. 6s.) 


English people are astonishingly ignorant of Amorican 
history—almost as ignorant as they are of the history of 
the British Kule in India. And yet the expansion of 
America and the conquest of India are the two biggest 
achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race. Anyone, there¬ 
fore, who writes a book on American history which the 
British public will read is a benofactor to the English- 
speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic. Not that 
such are wanting. Within the last three or four years two 
short histories of the United States have been published 
in England—one by a distinguished Englishman, Mr. 
(Joldwin Smith, who, to his country’s loss, has now for 
many years watched American politics from the vantage 
ground of a Canadian home; the other by the eminent 
American historian, Prof. Channing, of Harvard, which 
has found a place in Prof. Prothero’s “ Cambridge 
Historical” series. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy has 
traversed the same ground; and the size of his book 
challenges a comparison of his work with that of his two 
recent predecessors. To our thinking his place is third on 
the list; he is neither so full as the American writer, nor 
so fair as the old Oxford Professor of History in his 
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treatment of the English side of questions between the two 
countries. Printer and binder have both done their part 
admirably; the paper, type and neat buckram binding 
leave nothing to be desired in these important particulars. 
The author, too, is a man of letters, and knows how to 
distribute his abundant material. He has produced a 
book which is certainly readable, and in these days 
of book-making that is no slight praise. But for all that, 
we are by no means contented either with hiB style or with 
his treatment of the subject matter. 

Clear and to the point as are the sentences in them¬ 
selves, page after page is charged with a mannerism 
whose occasional employment in a public speech might be 
pointed and effective. Two illustrations taken at random 
will suffice. “The States of America were free. The 
States of America had asserted and maintained their inde¬ 
pendence. The States of America were avowedly united.” 
Again, a few pages further on, of Washington’s retirement 
it is said: “ He was growing old. He was growing deaf. 
He wanted rest. He retired to Mount Vernon to end his 
days. He issued a farewell address to his fellow-citizens 
which remains one of the monuments of American wisdom, 
American statesmanship, and American eloquence.” 

Eor English readers the subject-matter of American 
history falls into four more or less distinct periods—the 
days of colonisation, the War of Independence, the expan¬ 
sion westwards, and the Civil War. Writing for readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, Mr. McCarthy, perhaps not 
unnaturally, devotes the greater part of his space to such 
events as the War of Independence (pp. 80-168), the 
second war with England in 1812 (only eight pages, but 
otherwise out of proportion to the general scale and its 
own intrinsic importance), and the Civil War (pp. 231-302). 
The whole history of the years 1783-1800 is dismissed in 
sixty pages. Bather more than half the book is devoted 
to fixe history of the colonies as such. It is a very im¬ 
portant piece of our own history, but it is not the history 
of the United States. It is almost as if Mr. Freeman’s 
five volumes on the Norman Conquest had been labelled 
“The History of the English People.” Moreover, the 
story has been now so often told, that unless a writer has 
anything new to tell us, or intends to deal with the War 
of Independence as an episode in itself, he would do well 
to cut the matter short, and to devote the greater part of 
his space to the marvellous development of the American 
people since they became a nation—a portion of history 
of which even educated Englishmen know next to nothing. 
As it is, the sixty pages in which this wonderful develop¬ 
ment is sketched are far too general and too allusive for 
the readers who are likely to take up Mr. McCarthy’s 
book. Comparatively little is said about the many crucial 
financial questions which American politicians had to face 
in those early years of their national history. The doctrine 
of “nullification” and “wild cat” banks—to take two 
important technical points—are introduced into the narra¬ 
tive with little or no explanation of their precise meaning. 
Daniel Webster is described as “the first of the Federalists 
so long as the name of Federalist was worn by the new 
generation—the first of the Whigs when the name shifted 
to that venerable relic of English political phraseology.” 
He is rightly said to have desired the Presidency, and to 
have been denied the gratification of his desire. But the 
glowing eulogium is not spoilt by any allusion to the fact 
that, in order to attain his end, the hero “ ratted ” on the 
all-important question of slavery. 

Finally, in our opinion, Mr. McCarthy is grossly unfair 
to the English side in the three important controversies 
between Englishmen and Americans. During the state of 
tension arising out of the Venezuelan imbroglio, many 
examples were given in the English press of the version 
of their revolt from the mother-country which is taught 
in American schools, The Americans would find little to 
hurt their national pride in Mr. McCarthy’s account. 
11 That the bond did not endure was entirely the fault of 


the mother-country ” is his concise opinion ; and he talks 
of the “ angry imperialism ” of the Government officials. 
We would rather learn our history from Prof. Seeley. 
“ The final breach,” says the late Cambridge professor, 
“ was provoked not so much by the pressure of England 
upon the colonies as by that of the colonies upon England”; 
and he points out that the taxes which we imposed were 
for the object of paying a debt which we had incurred on 
their behalf ; while Mr. Lecky has made it clear that much 
of the action of the home Government in this and other 
dealings with the colonies was due to the inter-colonial 
jealousies which prevented any concerted action in aid of 
the mother-country among the thirteen settlements them¬ 
selves. Truly, as Prof. Seeley says, the American 
grievances “ were smaller than ever before or since which 
led to such mighty consequences.” We should have liked 
to speak of Mr. McCarthy’s extremely partial exposition 
of the English case in the War of 1812 , and of his most 
imperfect account of the English attitude during the Civil 
War. For a fair statement of the latter we wm, at least, 
refer him to the lucid account in his father’s Hitt or y of 
Our Own Timet. But enough has been said to show that, 
although the author has produced a very readable book, 
English readers will not, and should not, be content with 
his version of American history. 


Indian Folk Legends. 


Creation Mytht of Primitive America. By Jeremiah Curtin. 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

A very interesting collection of the Marchen or folk-tales 
of the Indians of California. The dramatis persona are all 
taken either from the animal world or from the personifi¬ 
cations of natural phenomena usual in tales of this kind, 
while enough is introduced about the origins of things to 
justify, at any rate, the first part of Mr. Curtin’s title. 
The stories are Btamped, too, with the love of the grotesque, 
which seems to be instinctive with the American aborigine, 
and in many cases afford valuable glimpses of Indian 
manners. Nothing, for instance, can be more fantastic 
than the story of “ Hawt,” where the spotted trout gives a 
musical party to all the flute-players of the universe, and 
the prize is taken by the lamprey, who converts himself 
into a flute by drawing in breath through his sucker-like 
mouth and converting the marks on his sides into keys. 
During this performance the other guests are the green 
snake, three kinds of deer, the jackass rabbit, the coyote, the 
weasel, the yellowhammer and blue jay, and—most incon¬ 
gruously—the Polar Star. Equally amusing, too, is the 
stately courtesy of the host, who tells his guests at the 
close that “they are free to stay longer,” but that he 
supposes they are in a hurry, and the tact of the guests 
who understand that they have stayed long enough, and 
that the trout only spoke as he did “ because he wished to 
say something nice to us and be friends.” We are sorry 
to find that the poor trout’s duty as master of the house 
led him to eat manzanita berries, lest people should think 
he was setting before them “bad food,” and that these 
berries oaused him to break out for the first time into red, 
yellow, and black spots in consequence of his “ spirit ” 
being “ afraid of the berries ” and not wishing that he 
should eat things whioh were not his food. Evidently the 
spirit knew nothing of the exigencies of hospitality. 

While the stories are in themselves both interesting and 
amusing, it is plain that their collector would like them 
to be considered as a serious contribution to the scienoe of 
religions, or, at the least, of folk-lore. We are afraid 
that they are hardly likely to be thus taken by instructed 
persons, because the form in which they are presented to 
us is the reverse of scientific. We gather from a sort of 
excursus appended to the book that all the tales appeared 
ia the New York Sun of 1895, having been obtained 
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ad hoc from two tribes of Californian Indians called the 
Wintus and the Yanas. The latter tribe, once numbering 
three thousand men, were practically exterminated in 1864 
by a most cruel massacre perpetrated by Mr. Curtin’s 
countrymen, of which he gives the details, and for which 
he shows a proper sense of horror. He seems, therefore, 
to have gathered his information from the fifty survivors 
who escaped the massacre or their descendants, and 
had therefore no large field for investigation. With 
regard to the Wintus, who seem, from an incidental remark 
in the notes, to belong to the despised caste of “ diggers,” 
he only tells us, though without any evidence for the state¬ 
ment, that they possessed the Sacramento Valley before 
the coming of the white men. He does not tell us whether 
he obtained these tales from one or two Indians only, or 
whether he has any evidence that they form the tradition 
of the whole tribe, nor what language was used in the 
narration. Neither does he give us any clue to the racial 
affinities of the Wintus, whether the Sacramento Valley 
was supposed by them to be their first seat, nor how long 
and to what extent they have been in contact with white 
men. This is the more to be regretted because, while 
there are many incidents in the tales, such as the magic 
power attributed to the green snake (compare the Mexican 
culture-god Quetzalcoatl, or “ serpent clothed in green 
feathers ”) and the predominant part played by the 
humming-bird (the favourite form of Huitzilopochtli, the 
Mexican war-god) which point to their having come from 
the south, there are yet others, such as death coming on 
the world as the result of disobedience to the Creator’s 
injunctions, the defeat of an army owing to the gnawing 
of their bowstrings by mice, and a bridge between earth 
and heaven made out of a single hair, which seem to 
point as plainly to an Oriental origin. The vocabulary 
which is prefixed to each tale is singularly inconsistent, 
proper names which have a certain meaning assigned to 
them in one tale being often marked as of “ unknown ” 
significance in the next, and might with profit be replaced 
by a glossary at the end of the book. On the other hand, 
there is prefixed to the book a rather windy introduction, 
in which Mr. Curtin makes unsupported assertions as to 
Aryan, Semitic, and Egyptian “ thought,” and on the 
superior antiquity of what he is pleased to call “ the 
American system,” which can only excite a smile in 
the learned. It is a thousand pities that he did not, 
instead of indulging in “ spread-eagleism ” of this kind, 
ask the aid of distinguished American anthropologists like 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas and Dr. Brinton. Had he done so, 
and had he—as we have no doubt he would have been 
able to do—successfully verified the provenance of his 
tales, he might have produced a book as valuable to the 
scientific as it should prove amusing to the general reader. 


God did not make her very wise, 

But carved a strangeness round her mouth; 

He put her great sorrow in her eyes, 

And softness for men's souls in drouth, 

And on her face, for all to see, 

The seal of awful tragedy. 

God did not make her very fair 

Bat white and lithe and strange and sweet; 

A subtle fragrance in her hair, 

A slender swiftness in her feet, 

And in her hands a slow caress ; 

God made these for my steadfastness. 

God did not give to her a heart, 

But there is that within her face 
To make men long to muse apirt 
Until they goodness find and grace, 

And think to read and worship there 
All good: yet she is scarcely fair. 

From “ Poems ” by A. Bernini Miall, 


Other New Books. 


The Stoky of Bouen. By T. A. Cook. 

The historian of Bouen has no lack of material. The 
city’s association with the Duke who was to overthrow 
Harold and conquer England is almost proof enough of 
that. William the Conqueror is indeed the dominant 
figure in the long roll of great men who file through this 
well-packed, brilliant little book. Some of Mr. Cook’s best 
chapters deal with him. “ He rose above the coarse, 
laughter-loving, brutal, treacherous Norman barons of his 
time by the force of his own personal genius, and the 
acuteness of his own strong intellect.” The fiery nature 
of the man and the part played by material fire in his 
career is brought out in a way we do not remember to have 
seen before: “A comet flamed across the sky of Europe 
in the year of the great Duke’s conquest. Amid fire and 
tumult he was crowned at Westminster. Upon the 
glowing ashes of Nantes he met his death wound. 
Through burning streets he was borne to his burial.” 
The plan of the “ Mediaeval Towns ” series is a most 
interesting one, combining as it does equal attention to 
imperial and social history, topography, architecture, and, 
indeed, whatever is noteworthy. As there is no town of any 
consequence with a record old enough to qualify it for 
admission into this series which does not yield bountiful 
opportunities to an intelligent writer, it follows that these 
volumes cannot be anything but interesting. The author 
who made one dull would be a magician. Mr. Cook is 
not a magician, and his book is a most readable narrative 
of splendour and squalor, magnificence and turpitude, 
quaintness and beauty. Among his researches m the 
town Mr. Cook came upon a charming old madrigal, which 
has been arranged for the piano by Mr.'Fuller Maitland, 
and adds attraction to the book. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 


A .Study of Waqner. By Eriiest Newman. 


The character of any emotional artist is apt to evade us 
when we seek to realise its actuality; but few figures are 
more elusive than that of Wagner. He could crowd his 
musical scores with an incredible wealth of fascination, 
and yet would often give to his singers no more than an 
ugly and difficult sequence of chromatics; he eould write 
criticism glowing with insight, yet has left us volumes of 
tedious rhapsody, difficult even to understand. But when 
we get most impatient of him, we have but to hear again 
one of his master-scores to forgive everything to this man 
who so had it in his power to exhaust for our delight the 
resources of beauty. Not only to musicians, but to all who 
are interested in studying so strange and wayward a 
character, Mr. Newman’s book will certainly appeal. It 
is patient in its research and lucid in its English; it dis¬ 
plays both a fine knowledge of [esthetics and a broad grasp 
of psychology; its writer can use both the artistic and the 
scientific method, and neither in vain; but this much can 
be said (we hope) of many a modern-day critic. The real 
achievement of Mr. Newman’s book is due to something 
beyond his admirable care and training; it lies in the pro¬ 
found insight with which he unfolds and displays to us the 
peculiar characteristics of the real Wagner, showing how 
the apparent vagaries and contradictions of the artist all 
have their consistent place in the organisation of one of 
the most singular and attractive personalities who ever 
fascinated the world of art. Nor was this a work of 
supererogation. Probably no artist ever provoked so much 
controversy as Wagner; and this very fact has served to 
obscure the true characteristics of ins genius. Amid a 
whole library of pamphlets, treatises, and volumes upon 
the Wagner question, we seek almost in vain for an 
impartial investigation or a truly critical attitude. Indis¬ 
criminate blame has been combated by indiscriminate 
eulogy, till the truth seemed to be for ever drowned in the 
clamour. Mr. Newman is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that by a temperate, scholarly method, combined with 
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a highly sensitive artistic judgment, he has shown us the 
grandeur of ■Wagner’s art without distorting the picture 
by excesses of banal praise or fatuous blame. And the 
extreme Wagnerites wul do themselves grave wrong if they 
carp at Mr. Newman’s often unsparing analysis. Far more 
moving and eloquent than any number of pages of mere 
adulation is the ohapter in which this most sane critic, after 
rigorously searching out the blemishes in the method, con¬ 
cludes that, despite all faults, “ Wagner has made his 
drama a living thing that can stand unashamed among the 
finest artistic products of all the ages.” (Dobell. 12s.) 

Cameos from English History. By C. M. Yonoe. 

The foundation of a scholarship at the Winchester High 
School in commemoration of her splendid record reminds 
us that Miss Yonge is one of those who love their 
work too well to lay it down in the evening of life. 
Miss Yonge has written nearly forty novels, and many 
miscellaneous books besides, yet her pen goes on and on. 
She has just completed the ninth series of her “cameos” 
from English history, her subject this time being the 
eighteenth century. Forty “cameos” are selected, the 
first being “Methodism” (1730). Among the others we 
notice “Cliveand Dupleix,” “Men of Letters, 1763-1770,” 
“■The Boston Tea-Fight,” “The Wilkes Prosecutions,” 
“■The Gordon Riots,” “The Siege of Gibraltar,” “The 
Slave Trade,” and various “cameos” illustrating the 
progress of the French Revolution. Readers of Miss 
*onge will know what to expect, and they will not be dis¬ 
appointed. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

The Early Valois Queens. By Catherine Bearne. 

'This is a book for the descendants of the readers of Miss 
Strickland. We do not find much charm of style in Mrs. 
Beame’s account of the three Valois queens, Jeanne de 
Bourgogne, Blanche de Navarre, and Jeanne de Auvergne 
et de Boulogne. The very first sentence of her book is 
turgid and difficult to read. But Mrs. Bearne improves 
greatly when a battle or some moving incident is to be 
described. Then her style warms to its work. Thus, in 
her account of the Battle of Poictiers we alight on vigorous, 
clean-cut English like this: “ Then the knight went for¬ 
ward and stood before the Prince’s division, in the place 
where the ravine came down to the plain. Aind with him 
went four valiant esquires—Dutton of Dutton, Delves of 
Doddington, Fawlehurst of Crewe, and Hawtrestone of 
Wainehull—to assist him in the fight, to raise him if he fell, 
to carry him away if he were wounded, to avenge him if 
he were slain.” (Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Fantastic Fables. By Ambrose Bierce. 

Mr. Bierce is an American writer of genuine if some¬ 
what unoouth power, as readers of his Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians will agree. He is, however, over sombre as 
a satirist. In these cynical fables, direct and forcible as 
many of them are, his spleen too often gets the better of 
him. Satire, to be attractive and operative, should be 
lighter and more playful. Mr. Bierce would also have 
done better had he made a small selection of his fables. 
We quote a typical example: 

Tiie Two Poets. 

Two Poets were quarrelling for the Apple of Discord and 
the Bone of Contention, for they were very hungry. 

“ My sons,” said Apollo, “ I will part the prizes between 
you. You,” he said to the First Poet, “excel in Art—• 
take the Apple. And you,” he said to the Second Poet, 
“in Imagination—take the Bone.” 

“ To Art the best prize ! ” said the First Poet, triumph¬ 
antly, and endeavouring to devour his award broke all 
his teeth. The Apple was a work of Art. 

“That shows our Master’s contempt for mere Art,” said 
the Second Poet, grinning. > 

Thereupon he attempted to gnaw his Bone, but his 
teeth passed through it without resistance. It was an 
imaginary Bone. 

(Putnam’s. 3s. 6d.) 


Funafuti. By Mrs. Edgeworth David. 

“ To start with, we none of us knew where it was ; but 
my husband said he was going, and politely hinted that I 
should be an idiot not to go with him.” And so they went, 
and two “ University students ” and a married invalid 
couple went with them ; and they took six workmen, and 
a vast store of provisions; and at last they all set foot on 
Funafuti. “What for ? Why, to provo whether the great 
Darwin’s coral atoll theory was true or not.” Now Funa¬ 
futi is a coral atoll in the Ellice group, and the work to be 
done consisted in boring to a great depth. This proved to 
be a long battle against difficulties, and the result is not yet 
known. A core of the reef was obtained, and is in the 
hands of scientific experts at South Kensington. Mrs. 
David is properly ilippant on the subject, and is quite 
content to gossip at large about the work, and about 
the natives, who finally bade the party good-bye with 
ear-piercing cheers: “Ip, ip, ulla!” While containing 
little that is new, and not claiming to be a literary pro¬ 
duction, Mrs. David’s book gives a pleasant and slightly 
harum-scarum account of a coral island in the Pacific, 
(Murray. 12s.) 


Evagrius. Edited by G. Bidez and L. Parmentier. 

V 

The Ecclesiastical History of Ecuyrius, to give this volume 
its full title, is one of the new series of Greek toxts of the 
Byzantine age, issued under the general editorship of Prof. 
G. B. Bury. Evagrius, whose history extends from a.d. 431 
to a.d. 593, is one of the least wearisome of ecclesiastical 
historians, and gives us a lively picture of the amenities 
of theological controversy in his time. When Dioscuros, 
Bishop of Alexandria, asserted that the divine and human 
natures of Christ became after the baptism in Jordan one 
nature, tho Emperor assombled a General Council at 
Ckalcedon to try him. Dioscuros was found guilty of 
heresy, and one Proterius appointed in his place; but 
some time after the consecration of Proterius, the mob of 
Alexandria rose, roasted him, and ate him. Such is the 
account given by Evagrius of the beginning of the Mono- 
physite controversy, which ultimately led to the- cutting 
off of the Egyptian Churoh from communion with Rome. 
But there can be little doubt that the quarrel which began 
in the time of Charles Kingsley’s friend Cyril was really 
due to the determination of the Egyptian clergy to settle 
their doctrine without State interference. The present 
volume is well printed (although we could wish that the 
fount used for the rubrics could have been used through¬ 
out), and excellently edited by the two learned Belgians 
whose names are given above. (Methuen.) 


University Sermons. By H. Montagu Butler. 


These twenty-six sermons by the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are historical, biographical, and of a 
general character. They were preached, some to Harrow 
School, others before the University; others, again, were 
delivered on special occasions in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and other public churches, and, as 
commenting upon events and persons of public importance, 
are addressed to a wider circle of hearers. There are 
panegyrics of Stanley, of Dean Vaughan, and of Gordon; 
a peean over the “ glorious deliverance ” of Waterloo, and 
the appropriate lesson of obedience deduced from the 
heroic imbecility of Balaclava ; and the volume concludes 
with the sermon preached at Great St. Mary’s at the hour 
whon, in Westminster Abbey, the remnant of William 
Ewart Gladstone was given back to earth. In all of them 
breathes the spirit most characteristic of the great religious 
communion of which the preacher is a distinguished son: 
the spirit of wide tolerance, of ready acceptance of the 
natural virtues—of courage, of s continence, of simplicity. 
And their language is clear and dignified, and resonant 
with the music of the English Bible. (Macmillan & Bowes.) 
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Fiction. 

A Daughter of the Vine. By Gertrude Atherton. 

(Service & Paton. 6s.) 

Mbs. Athehton’s new story has the merit of being ex¬ 
tremely interesting. It falls naturally into two portions— 
the one gay, bright, fascinating; the other sad, terrible, 
and incredible. The story purports to be the wretched 
life history of a dipsomaniac, Nina Randolph, a charm¬ 
ing Californian girl, in the days just before the Civil 
War, her love affair, her illegitimate child, and her 
ultimate unspeakable degradation that ended only with 
her death. By turns the tale is delightful, hopeless, 
horrible, and irritating. Now, the study of a dipsomaniac 
is a quite permissible theme for fiction, and it is possible 
to work out the idea delicately and in such tones and 
half-tones as to be quite convincing to the reader. This 
was done in the ease of Poor Nellie, a dipsomaniac study 
of considerable power published some years ago. That 
Mrs. Atherton could do it to our entire satisfaction we 
have no doubt; but it is sad to think that a writer of such 
talent, through haste, or impatience, or indifference, should 
be oontent with such a series of improbabilities as dis¬ 
figure the latter portion of the book. As a general rule, 
the reviewer who says dogmatically, “ This is impossible,” 
or “That is contrary to human nature,” rushes in where 
wiser critics fear to tread. But the probabilities of life 
must be observed, and a writer who chooses to depict 
the abnormal must make every effort to convince the 
reader. We cannot believe in Nina’s mother—a fiend, if 
ever there was one—who sets herself to ruin her child, 
body and soul, from the cradle upwards; or in Nina’s 
attitude of mind towards her baby; or in her marriage 
to a man whose face she slapped on the day he proposed 
to her. Here is the passage. After she has accepted 
him, the happy man says : 

“ Suppose Mr. Thorpe [lover No. 1] should come out 
here after you, anyhow, married or not.” 

“He will do nothing of the sort. One reason, you 
would be incapable of understanding, should I attempt to 
explain ; the other is, that he will no longer want me after 
I have been the wife of a person of your sort.” 

“ My word, Nina, you are rather rough on a fellow; 
but give me a kiss, and I'll overlook it.” 

She lifted her face, and let him kiss her, then struck him 
so violent a blow that the little man staggered. 

“Now go,” she said, “ and don’t let me see you again 
until the eleventh. If you have anything to say, you can 
write it to Molly Shropshire.” 

When he had gone, she drew her hand across her lips, 
then looked closely at it as if expecting to see a stain. 

Yet, as we have said, the story is extremely interesting. 
Than the opening chapters, dealing with the joyous life in 
old California, its flirtations, its fun, its quick life where 
everybody was young and every girl a princess, we ask 
nothing better. Mrs. Atherton can do this well, for her 
power of characterisation is vivid, her narrative agile, 
and she can give the atmosphere of a place; but we beg to 
remind her that she has now reached a stage of her career 
when she must take more pains to construct her story, and 
check her abundant imagination by a shrewder and more 
mature observation of the realities of life. Then she may 
write a really good, possibly a really groat, novel. 


* Young Lives. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

(Arrowsmith. 6s.) 

This is Mr. Le Gallienne’s third novel, and, taken with 
those that preceded it —The Quest of the Golden Girl and 
The Romance of Zion Chapel —it shows us clearly what are 
his powers and limitations in fiction. It shows us that for 
the delineation of a certain type of young man, a product 
of the past two decades, Mr. Le Gallienne has considerable 
gifts. The young man is of the Nonconformist middle- 


classes. His home is strict and pious. His own bent, 
however, is for poetry and gladness. He is frank, impul¬ 
sive, enthusiastic, generous, warm-hearted, intolerarit of 
all that is dull and mechanical, and very tolerant of what¬ 
ever is “ done beautifully,” however it may conflict with 
the moral code. He is an agnostic, with leanings towards 
elaborate ritual; a busy but superficial reader, his gods 
being Keats and Pater; a dilletante in art, the last word 
being found in the pictures of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
A sentimentalist, he can adore many young women at 
once; and in rhyming “ love ” and “ dove ” and “ bosom ” 
and “ blossom ” he is expert. If he knew more he would 
perhaps be more admirable, but far less “ lovable ” ; and to 
be “lovable” is his end in life. That is the type of. 
young man to which we refer, a type which at this moment 
is common in London and in all the great towns all over 
the country; and it is this young man whom Mr. Le 
Gallienne can set down with precision and literary skill. 
And as we said last week, in noticing another new novel, 
every work that accurately reproduces a type is a contribu¬ 
tion of real value to fiction. 

Mr. Le Gallienne is not a good novelist; he has neither 
the concentration nor the dramatic power needful. He is 
always the essayist a-story-telling, glad of an opportunity 
to digress. But though he has little to tell in the book 
before us, and though it moves spasmodically and ends 
anywhere, we can imagine a great many simple people 
reading it with pleasure. Especially in the provinces will 
it be enjoyed. The tone is bright and sunny, and the 
characters are pretty and gay. But the readers will have 
to be simple, we fear, because, with the exception of the 
type, who rings true, there is a great deal of chocolate-box 
unreality about the story. Baptist ministers, for example, 
on whose shelves is “ all tho most exquisite literature of 
doubt,” are not really named Chrysostom Trotter. It is 
largely these wilful little perversions of faot, which Mr. 
Le Gallienne always indulges in, that keep sophisticated 
readers from his works. But for their especial benefit, we 
take it, the author has inserted ia this story a chapter d 
clef, describing a certain literary set whom his hero meets in 
the rooms of an enterprising publisher. Mr. Le Gallienne 
here hits round him with spirit, sparing not even himself. 
We quote a passage: 

Presently there entered a tall young man with a long 
thin face, curtained on each side with enormous masses of 
black hair—like a slip of the young moon glimmering 1 
through a pine wood. 

At the same moment there entered, as if by design, his 
very antithesis, a short, firmly-built, clerkly fellow, with a 
head like a billiard-ball in need of a shave, a big brown 
moustache, and enormous spectacles. 

“ That,” said the publisher, referring to the moon-iu- 
the-pine-wood young man, “is our young apostle of 
sentiment, our new man of feeling, the best-hated man we 
have ; and the other is our young apostle of blood. He is 
all for muscle and brutality—and he makes all the money. 
It is one of our many fashions just now to sing ‘ Britain 
and Brutality.’ But my impression is that our young man 
of feeling will have his day—though he will have to wait 
for it. He would hasten it if he would cut his hair ; but 
that, he says, he will never do. His hair is his battle-cry ; 
and hair, too, he says, is a gift. Well, he enjoys himself 
—and loves a fight, though you mightn’t think it to look 
at him.” 

In laying Young Lives aside, we cannot honestly say it 
has interested us-; but it is innocent and bright and 
young, and it is written with care. 

Love and Olivia. By Margaret B. Cross. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

To quote the concluding passages of Love and Olivia is 
to make the book criticise itself. 

He is a man of considerable fame, and is credited with 
• spoiling his wife, yet there are acute persons who have 
observed that Mrs. Joliffe’s first glance is for her husband’s 
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approbation. Whatever the troth may be, they are a 
charming and interesting couple, and their house is one 
of the most agreeable in London. There is only one 
shadow upon the brightness of Olivia’s lot. Sometimes 
when she meets George and his wife—and Violet enjoys 
all the happiness her brother could have wished for her— 
when she meets George, who has grown stout and pros* 
perous and—she cannot but admit it—commonplace, she 
feels a little twinge of remorse, and wonders if she ought 
to be so happy. But then she had ever a very tender 
conscience. , 

Dealing with the world of cultivated professional 
single women, and written by one thoroughly familiar 
with that world, this story fairly represents a large 
class of modern novels, both as to incident and as 
to atmosphere. Olivia (lecturer) is betrothed to George 
(traveller and pioneer). There are also Leslie (critic 
and scholar), and Violet (a bright and youthful and 
rather ordinary girl). Olivia marries Leslie, and George 
marries Violet. As for the atmosphere, it is tepid. There 
is no single trace of strong feeling throughout the book. 
The writing Ib discreetly literary, with a few slips. For 
instance, “ Olivia looked up at George, and said under 
cover of the noi—music ” is quite inexcusable. The con¬ 
struction of the book is weak, and sometimes clumsy. 
Love and Olivia is pretty: it can scarcely be oalled success¬ 
ful. Had it contained a little less fancy and a little 
more imagination, the verdict upon it might have been 
different. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

A Double Thread. By Ellen T. Fowler. 

All who read Concerning Isabel Carnaby, one of the most 
successful novels published last year, will open Miss Fowler’s 
hew story with interest. It is a long and calm book of modern 
life Mid manners, with many characters and few incidents. 
The interest revolves around an heiress, beautiful and cynical, 
who leads a double life, and is loved in one condition, not in 
the other. Much of the dialogue tends to the epigrammatic, 
and the end is peace. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Duet. By A. Conan Doyle. 

This is a departure for the author of Micah Clarke and The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Faithfully and with much 
detail Dr. Conan Doyle depicts the first year’s married life of 
a typical middle-class young man and young woman of to-day, 
from the last month of the courtship to the birth of a son. On 
the way are certain misunderstandings and troubles, but all is 
clear in the end. The tone of the book is the tone of actual 
suburban life. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Spies of the Wight, By Headon Hill. 

Another contribution to the new school of political romance. 
The Wight is the Isle of Wight, whither goes the hero, a young 
journalist, to track and frustrate the Braggart of Berlin, a 
German plotter named Von Holtzmann, an enemy of Great 
Britain. Such adventures follow as were bound to follow, 
and in the end. the journalist triumphs. Incidentally, he wins 
“ the sweetest wife in all the world.” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

Unholy Matrimony. By John Le Breton. 

A painful, powerful story of a loveless marriage. The Rev. 
David Collier takes a party of East End children and women 
helpers into the country, and loses his way in the woods in com¬ 
pany with a strapping young woman. The two miss the train 
back. There is a great scandal, and the curate offers Rose Spen- 
way marriage. The story is concerned with his lifelong ruing 
of his union with a crafty and low-minded woman. The 
tragedy isjwell worked oat, and is not unrelieved with humour. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 


A Fair Fraud. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 

This story by the author of In a Crass Country has not so 
much of the hunting-field in it as some of the author's other 
novels. Nevertheless it opens with the characteristic sentence: 
“ The horses were eating their heads off in the stables and 
Marion was eating her heart out in the house.” The love-story 
concerns the attempt of the unscrupulous widow of a oonviot to 
get her daughter well married, A well woven, intsresting 
novel. (John Long. 6s.) 

Professor Hieronimus. By Amalie Seram. 

Amalie Skram (nee Miiller) is a Norwegian novelist of 
naturalistic tendencies. Indeed, she is bracketted with Zola. 
But in this story, translated by Alice Stronach and G. B. 
Jacobi, that which is usually understood by the term naturalism 
is not evident. The book relates with grim minuteness the 
experiences of a sane woman kept against her will in a lunatio 
asylum, and it follows that it is sombre reading. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Miracles of Anti-Christ. By Selma LaokblcSf. 

A new story by the author of Oosta Berling's Saga, trans¬ 
lated by Miss Flach. The matter is, however, very different, 
although the manner remains the same. “ Anti - Christ ” 
stands for socialism, By a series of curious, picturesque, and 
spasmodic circumstances the author makes her meaning clear, 
but the book is not the easy reading that Oosta Berling offered. 
(Gay & Bird. 6s.) 

Brass. By Nellie K. Blissett. 

A satirical novel of the day, with a new kind of villain, or 
what serves for villain, in the person of an English Cardinal. 
Cardinals, of course, have plotted in fiction ere this again and 
again, but Miss Blissett's crafty Uberto is the first we re¬ 
member in an English novel for a long time. The story is 
garnished with a more or less caustic commentary on things in 
general. (Hutohinson. 6s.) 

Espiritu Santo. By Henrietta D. Skinner. 

Once more we have a tenor for a hero. There is also a 
baritone in the book, a “ King of Operatic Song,” who wears a 
hair shirt and scourges himself. The story, which, like the 
baritone, is a blend of music and religion, has place in Paris, 
chiefly among the Spanish and Italian residents. It is 
delicately written. The appeal is neither to those who do their 
reading running nor to those who cannot be interested in 
Catholicism. (Harper. 6s.) 

The Pride of the Family. By Ethel Forster Heddle. 

The plot of this story turns on the familiar theme of a lost 
family mansion and its recovery by marriage. A pleasant tale. 
(Bowden. 6s.) 

The Golden Sceptre. By Gerald H. Thornhill. 

Another novel with a mythical foreign principality. In the 
opening chapters we learn how Mr. Giles Brittain, special 
correspondent of the Evening Hooter, was mixed up with the 
fortunes of Queen Varna of Moritania. There are plenty of 
exciting improbabilities in the story, which is laid in Derby¬ 
shire. An earthquake, in which two foreign ministers perish, is 
introduced at the end of the book. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Doom of Siva. By T. W. Speight. 

The plot is concerned with the rather familiar subject of 
the theft of a jewel from a Hindu temple. The thief is a 
pretended fakir, Chunda Ram by name, but the jewel passes 
into English hands and the author hits had no difficulty in 
weaving a good story of love and adventure. The seme is 
England. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Comrades of the Black Cross. By Hume Nisbet. 

This thoroughgoing story of crime opens with an escape 
from Dartmoor. Then we learn how the Rev. Apprasins Holt, 
with his sister, came to Arrowel, and, imposing on the real 
clergyman of the parish, preached a most elegant sermon while 
planning a burglary for the same evening. This is only one 
incident in a narrative compact of crime and Hooliganism. In 
the end the Rev. Apprasins Holt returns to Dartmoor, where 
he gives “his silvery voice to the prison choir.” (F. V. 
White & Co. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Great Oxford Dictionary. 

A National Undertaking. 

At a dinner given last year by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
hall of Queen’s College to the chief workers on the new 
Historical English Dictionary, Dr. Murray declared that he 
saw no reason why the work should not be finished by the 
year 1908. The first volume, A and B, was issued in 
1888; the most recent instalment, which brings it down to 
Hod, appeared on the 2nd of January of this year. The 
mere conception of such an undertaking is enough to 
impress a man’s mind ; and that so colossal a work should 
have been resolutely carried out and be now within sight 
of completion argues a remarkable diligence and organising 
power on the part of its projectors. 

The story of its projection is by this time an oft-told 
tale. A resolution of the Philological Society, passed in 
1857 at the instigation of Archbishop Trench, provided 
for the collection on the part of the members of various 
materials to illustrate the history of words. Among such 
collectors were Dr. Trench himself, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. 


Herbert Coleridge, Dr. Guest, Prof. Dowden and Prof. 
Skeat. In 1878 upwards of two million quotations had 
been collected and arranged; and then Dr. Murray, on 
behalf of the Society, submitted his scheme to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press. It was only fitting 
that so important an undertaking should be entrusted to 
one of the greatest printing and publishing agencies in 
the world. The Oxford Press had been suppressed by 
Henry VIII. and re-established by Elizabeth. Its first 
great windfall was the presentation to it of- the copyright 
of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, from the profits of 
which the old Clarendon Buildings were erected. It 
possesses the jealously guarded secret of the Oxford India 
paper, and it can print works in more than sixty different 
tongues. It employs over a thousand persons, retains its 
own binders, builders and engineers, and manufactures its 
own material. Clearly so great a work as the new 
Dictionary, and one of which the returns must needs be so 
long delayed, could not be undertaken by any ordinary 
publishing house. It is to the eternal honour of the 
Delegates that they were willing to take the risk- At the 
present moment the University is over £50,000 out of 
pocket on what, after all, must be regarded as a great 
national undertaking. 

The work in its present form was commenced in 1879, 
and at the same time an appeal was made for volunteers 
to collect instances. The appeal was liberally responded 
to, and in the course of three years nearly a million 
additional quotations had been amassed. The aim of the 
work is, in the words of the editor’s preface, to “ furnish 
an adequate account of the meaning, origin, and history 
of English words now in general use, or known to have 
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been in use at any time during the last seven hundred 
years.” Each use or variant it attempts to illustrate by a 
quotation. Hence it is not only a dictionary of English 
words: it is also a very effective dictionary of dialects. 
It forms a better Scottish dictionary than Jamieson’s, and 
it enters largely into the domain which is to be covered by 
Dr. Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary. 

Dr. Murray’s method has been to make lavish use of 
voluntary workers in the British Isles, the United States, 
and on the Continent. Thousands of unknown scholars, 
country clergymen, people with leisure and a taste for 
literature, have helped in supplying the enormous wealth 
of quotation. Mr. Henry Bradley is the chief of the 
philological department, and he has many able lieutenants, 
such as Mr. W. A. Craigie, who is well known as an 
authority on Scandinavian literature. Dr. Murray him¬ 
self, while fulfilling the duties of general editor, has 
especial charge of the quotations. Anyone who has seen 
his scriptorium at Oxford, the walls lined with little pigeon¬ 
holes full of docketed papers, will understand what the 
genius of method means. But it is hardly possible for a 
stranger to fully estimate the difficulties of the work. No 
help was to be got from the work of predecessors, for this 
was the first attempt to “ exhibit a combined logical and 
historical view of the sense - development of English 
words.” The sole clue to the meaning of a word was 
often to be found in an obscure allusion, and the highest 
critical skill was necessary to bring light into the darkness. 
Again, the mere task of introducing order into the chaos 
of thousands of quotations involved endless labour. The 
nice questions, too, between what words are in use and 
what are obsolete, what words are pure English and what 
are dialectic or colloquialism, had to be faced and 
answered daily. 

It is incredible [Dr. Murray has written] what labour 
has had to be expended sometimes to find out the facts 
for an article which occupies not more than five or six 
lines; or even to be able to put the words “derivation 
unknown ” as the net outcome of hours of research, and 
the laborious testing of statements put forth without 
hesitation in other works. 

And, above all, every word had to be defined, and every 
definition implied, at least, a modicum of knowledge of 
the class to which the thing denoted by the word belongs. 
On the matter the greatest authorities on each subject 
have been consulted ; so that the Dictionary is more than 
a history of words : it is a treasure-house of exact defini¬ 
tions by competent men and women. 

When Dr. Johnson wrote his famous preface, it was 
after the completion of a work which stands to this as a 
hillock to a mountain. It was the dictionary of a single 
great man, done by himself without aid from another. 
“My former dreams,” he wrote, “were those of a poet 
doomed to wake a lexicographer. I soon found that it is 
too late to look for instruments when the work calls for 
execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my 
task, with those I must finally perform it. ... I then 
contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, 
and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, which produced more 
incumbrance than assistance ; by this I obtained at least 
one advantage, that I set limits to my work, which would 
in time be ended though not completed.” The present 
Dictionary bids fair, when it ends, to be as near completion 
as mortal man can want. It is a triumph of collective 
energy and co-operation, of patience and method. 


Do you know that the sight of your face 
(Though I see you each day of the seven) 

Can transfigure the commonest place 
Into something that seems to be heaven ? 

Chapter heading to “ A Double Thread ,” 

by Ellen T. Fowler. 


“ Wan Legends.” 

Mr. Swinburne on the Stage. 

It was a comfortable audience that I found filling the St. 
George’s Hall last Monday evening, when Mr. Swinburne’s 
tragedy Locrine was presented by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. There was smiling and handshaking and run¬ 
ning to and fro, and much pretty doubt about seats. 
People stood, and consulted, and smiled intensely, 
and ran about to kindle their enthusiasms by the 
flash of each other’s pince-nez glasses; and little groups 
formed, and some smiled because they were clever, 
some because they were not, and some were smart, and 
some were sworn to the higher dowdiness. And all 
the while learned carriage-folk poured in, mothers, 
daughters, well-dined fathers, young men with long hair, 
men with opera hats, and men in soft hats—all improbably 
bent on Locrine. Mr. Swinburne has been writing 
dramatic poems for years and years; he has written ten. 
No one had ever dreamed of playing a single one of them. 
But these Elizabethan folk—on whom I looked, therefore, 
with amazement—had decreed, by some esoteric feat of ex¬ 
quisite selection, that Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, Locrine, 
should be played to them this Monday evening. 

Well, it was played to them, and I hope they enjoyed 
it. My own enjoyment was small. An Elizabethan 
draught raked the stalls. Between the scenes strong men 
rose and huddled on their overcoats. This was a merely 
climatic evil. But as the play proceeded a great gulf fixed 
itself between my book and the stage. In the copy of 
Locrine with which I had equipped myself I found a 
poem; on the stage I saw only ladies and gentlemen. In 
my book I found fine lines; from the stage there came only 
sound and fury and the tinny rattle of accoutrements. 
Words were inaudible, or reached me only as a stagey 
gabble. On and on it went, this contradiction, this queer 
parallel between a living poem under my eye and an 
irrelevant spectacle on a level with it. And between my 
book and the footlights I surveyed ladies’ heads swathed 
in shawls, like rose-bushes wrapped from the cold. 

The acting of Locrine was not only poor—of that 
I do not so much complain—it was wrongly conceived. 
Here was a drama so poetical in form that two whole 
scenes are written in sonnet sequences, and the rest in 
systems of rhyme more or less complex. Now there is 
only one way in which such a poetical drama can be made 
acceptable to an audience. It should be recited, not 
acted. This need not exclude simple costume, and such 
elementary scenery as were used last Monday night. But 
the playing should not be more dramatic than the play. 
For here, as everywhere, the play’s the thing; and if the 
play be no play, but a psychological dramatic poem, dis¬ 
cursive and leisured, and as full of the poet’s own 5//-play 
as of the essential story, why, then simple elocution is the 
one thing needed. Every word, every rhyme, every 
rhythmic device, every nuance of feeling and expression 
should be conveyed to the ear. Shouting and gestures 
and stage tricks can do nothing to secure this : and the 
style of acting at St. George’s Hall was more appropriate 
to an Adelphi drama than to the delicate work in hand. 

For my part, I should have asked nothing better than to 
have been able to lean back in my seat and take in Mr. 
Swinburne’s lines, his words, his thoughts. The proportion 
of these which reached us was miserably small. I should 
then have heard Sabrina’s answer to her mother’s question: 

Dost thou understand, 

Child, what the birds are singing Y 

Sabrina. 

All the land 

Knows that: the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand: 
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The flower-fay#, lip to lip and hand in hand, 

Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with a word that falls and crushes 
All song to silence down the river-strand 
And where the hawthorns hearken for the thrushes. 

And all the secret sense is sweet and wise 
That sings through all their singing, and replies 
When we would know if heaven be gay or grey, 

And would not open all too soon our eyes 
To look perchance on no such happy skies 
As sleep brings close and waking blows away. 

I should have heard the many low speeches of Estrild and 
Locrine when that king was being hard pressed by his 
wife, and all his spirit was swayed and clouded by her 
threats of war. 


Estrild! 


Locrine. 

Estrild, 

Estrild. 


No soft reiterance of my name 
Can sing my sorrow down that comes and goes 
And colours hope with fear and love with shame. 
Bose hast thou called me: were I like the rose, 
Happier were I than woman: she survives 
Not by one hour (like as of longer lives) 

The sun she lives in and the love he gives 
And takes away; but we, when love grows sere, 
Live yet, while trust in love no longer lives, 

Nor drink for comfort with the dying year, 
Death. 


Miss Lilian McCarthy’s rendering of Quendolen’s part 
was careful, vigorous, talented. And yet—such was the 
rapidity with which she uttered and stageified the text—it 
was to my book, not to her, that I owed my appreciation of 
many fine lines, as these in which Guendolen is address¬ 
ing Locrine: 

Dost thou know 

What day records to day and night to night— 

How he whose wrath was rained as hail or snow 
On Troy’s adulterous towers, when treacherous flame 
Devoured them, and our father’s roofs lay low, 

And all their praise was turned to fire and shame— 
All-righteous God, who herds the stars of heaven 
As sheep within his sheepfold—God, whose name 
Compels the wandering clouds to service, given 
As surely as even the sun’s is—loves or hates 
Treason ? 


To do Miss McCarthy justice, she delivered many of her 
lines well, and none better than the last in the poem. 
Looking down on her slain husband and the slain woman, 
her rival, Guendolen soliloquises: 

The gods are wise who lead us—now to smite, 

And now to spare ; we dwell but in their sight 
And work but what their will is. What hath been 
Is past. But these, that once were king and queen, 

The sun, that feeds on death, shall not consume 
Naked. Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 
Of these twain foes of mine, in death made one— 

I, that when darkness bides me from the sun, 

Shall sleep alone, with none to rest by me. 

But thou—this one time more I look on thee— 

Fair face, brave hand, weak heart that wast not mine— 
Sleep sound—and God be good to thee, Locrine. 

I was not. She was fair as heaven in spring 
Whom thou didst love indeed. Sleep, queen and king, 
Forgiven; and if—God knows—being dead, ye live, 

And keep remembrance yet of me—forgive. 

The performance overwhelmed the play. Yet it con¬ 
vinced me that these “ wan legends ” (as Mr. Swinburne 
calls them) of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s mythical Britain 
could hold an audience if given with just the measure 
of dramatic art that is necessary for life and variety in 
the hearing. As it was, not a few people left the hall, 
and the longest haired Elizabethan present bolted after 
the second act. W. 


Things Seen. 

Italy. 

The doctor who stepped hurriedly into the hall, in re¬ 
sponse to my application, said : “You’re just in time ! 
He’s a cheerful, curious little fellow—a Messenger Boy 
but-’’ and the doctor shook his head. 

“ How did the accident happen 'i ” I asked. 

“Him over by a van. He stopped to pat a dog that 
was crossing the road, and the shafts of the van caught 
him.” 

Then the doctor led me upstairs, and thence to a bed 
at the end of the ward. The boy greeted me with a 
smile, and said apologetically : “It was such a jolly dog, 
sir.” 

“ And how are you ? ” I asked. 

“ Very comfy,” he replied. “ Ar’n’t I lucky, master?” 

I followed his eyes, which gazed through the upper 
panes of the tall window opposite. I thought of his poor 
broken body, of the pitiful end that was so near, and my 
eyes said : “ Why do you call yourself lucky, little 
Messenger Boy ? ” 

“ Nobody else in the ward has got the sun bang 
opposite him, ’cept me,” he said gleefully. 

I looked again, and there, sure enough, high up, at the 
top of a huge building that abutted upon the hospital 
wall, was a patch of stray sunlight. He thought a little, 
then he said: “ In Italy the sun always shines, doesn’t it, 
master ? I've seen Italy” and his face flamed with pride. 

“ How did you come to see Italy ? ” I asked, humoring 
him, for his strength was far spent. His eyes opened 
wide: “ I was one of the Tourist Club at the Settlement, 
and they took us to Switzerland. And one day we walked 
from—from—I forget names—up and up and up, through 
snow and over rocks, on and on, till we crept round a Mil 
and stood on a ledge of rock, and — and — (Ms eyes 
glistened, his breath came quickly)—I saw Italy. There 
was a peat valley and lakes and white roads running by 
the side; and sunshine—golly, such sunshine! and the 
water of the lakes was all blue and sparkled ; and on the 
tops of all the mountains was snow, and below them green 
trees. And there were goats, too, and .sheep walking 
along the white roads in the sunshine. Not many boys 
have seen Italy, have they, sir ? ” 

A spasm of pain shook him, but his eyes still held the 
memory of delight. I held his small hand for a moment, 
and then I left this child of the streets, who was so grate¬ 
ful to the life that had been so unkind to Mm. But he 
did not know it. He had a brave spirit, that little 
Messenger Boy who had seen Italy. 


The Horizon. 

Before a newly-built villa in countrified Wembley I 
saw a carrier’s cart bearing upon its side the name of a 
City van-man. 

On a meadow by the house was the carrier’s boy, 
running up and down like a mad thing, crying out 
“ Fields, fields; trees, trees! ” and stopping ever and 
again to look at the open view which stretched away to a 
distant peaceful horizon. 

The carrier, seeing me, said with a grin: “ ’E ain’t 
used to nothing like this, sir; there ain’t much of this sort 
of thing in the Eastinjerdock-road! The Hisle o’ Dawgs 
may be seaside, but it ain’t rooral.” 

He wMstled the lad to Mm. The youngster came up, 
crying out: “ Father, what’s that line drawn there ? ” 

“ Where, my boy ? ” 

“ There! right at the bottom of the sky ? ” 

The man peered a moment and then said: “There 
ain’t no line at all; that’s only because you can’t see no 
further.” The lad stared, mystified j • hitherto Ms horizon 
had been brickwork. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

The great English love of gravity on all occasions is also 
American. Undeterred by the fate of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Rosebery jested himself to doom as a leader; and 
now Mr. Choate, before he has been with us as American 
Ambassador for more than a few days, is beginning to 
realise what a funereal affair office really is. He has been 
condemned by the Press of New York for conduct unbe¬ 
coming an ambassador and a statesman, and his guilt is 
written boldly on the front of his speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. The Sun advises him to “keep 
away from any festive gatherings,” and to spend the saved 
time in “ the study of public documents.” The New York 
Timex, after protesting against “ questions of high policy 
being made the subject of after-dinner quips,” suggests, 
with all gravity, that “ the ideal ambassador to Great 
Britain would be a deaf mute.” One begins to have a 
hint why the temperance cause makes slow progress : Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson is sometimes amusing. The dulness of 
members of Parliament is proverbial; but there are 
extenuating circumstances: “a laugh ” might be seen by a 
constituent and cost the frivolous senator his seat. English 
statesmen must be hypocrites indeed in their professed 
devotion to the British Constitution if it is true that you 
do not really believe in anything until you are free to 
laugh at it a little; but that saying, being witty in its own 
way, has, of course, no credit in Parliamentary circles. 
The doctors have lately discovered the health-giving 
virtues of laughter; and as statesmen live long, and then 
do not die of chest disease, one is driven to the conclusion 
that they do laugh a little, if only in their sleeves. 


The judges have always tried to redeem the dulness of 
the Bench with jokes—very bad ones, but still jokes. But 
Mr. Justice Bucknill, a new hand, may perhaps find that 
he has presumed too far on the public tolerance. Received 
with great cordiality by his fellow Devonians in London, 
at their recent banquet, the judge said : 

He would give them a tip. If a man who was not a 
Devonshire man were to fall in love with a Devonshire 
girl and were to break his promise, and that young lady 
wanted justice, just let her try it under the roof of the 
Law Courts in the Strand. And if she wanted a judge 
she should not go to Justice Kekewioh, because he only 
dealt with equity, but go to the Common Law side, and 
only have Justice Bucknill. And whatever the merits of 
the case, if they did not happen to accord quite with the 
young lady’s statement, justice would be blind. 

Already the paragraph has been quoted in an Irish paper 
with a leer; in Paris it will be given as the set-otf against 
the Dreyfus Case. For in Paris this week dulness has 
reached a climax in the criticism of the Academy’s collec¬ 
tion of the man-in-the-street’s ideas about Kipling. In 
France, we are solemnly assured, they submit nice literary 
questions to an Academician, not to an omnibus conductor. 
As well, cries the paragraphist, might the Parisian send 
down to consult the concierge on the merits of Mallarme ! 


By the way, at this same Devonian banquet, the name 
of Mr. Kipling evoked the cheer of the evening. Nor was 
the allusion to the fact that Devon claims him as a school¬ 
boy ; it was a chance reference made by Sir Courtney 
Ilbert to the chairman, Sir William White, as a naval 
constructor of monsters “ which only the genius of Rudyard 
Kipling could describe.” 


The Society of Women Journalists has performed many 
enterprising things. With its lectures, and what not, it 
has done its full share to amuse or to edify the public. 
But women’s societies are always very much in earnest; 
and when the women journalists give entertainments 


other than informatory ones they give them to raise 
funds for the disabled and unlucky of their profession. 
Their kind-heartedness has brought them good luck. They 
have had a hundred or two pounds to hand over to women 
writers whose health has failed, or whose opportunities for 
work have been fitful or have ceased. But there are, it 
seems, women journalists who object. They are flourish¬ 
ing, and they see in the relief of the necessitous a stigma 
on their calling. “ What does the society mean by in¬ 
voking the aid of actresses ? ” asks Miss Frances Low. 

“ The capable journalist,” cries the successful Miss 
Billington, “ requires no philanthropic aid, and, indeed, 
resents it.” But if Miss Billington were not capable? or, 
being capable, had an incapacitating illness Y “ Every 
capable journalist can earn three pounds a week,” is the 
testimony of another ; but there, again, one has to say 
there are degrees of capacity. Miss Carpenter thinks a 
matinee for the sick and wounded woman journalist “ most 
humiliating ” ; Miss Honor Morten, too, is hostile; and 
Miss Flora Shaw is hardly less irrelevant to the real 
issue when she merely says that she does not know 
that the Society exists. The comment of the mere 
man can only be that the successful woman journalist 
is unduly sensitive. It is no discredit to her that some of 
her colleagues are incompetent or unlucky; and that 
others who are clever and lucky wish to raise, by common 
and agreeable devices, a fund for the unfortunate. Artists, 
actors, musicians, have all of them their sick and wounded 
funds; and Sir Edward Poynter, Sir Henry Irving, and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, instead of proclaiming to the world 
that they are not paupers, take the chair at dinners given 
in aid of their benevolent funds. Nobody has ever 
objected, not even a capable actress who could make three 
pounds a week and wanted the world to know it. Even if 
the criticism is one of method and not of principle, and 
deals with the rival merits of a dinner or a matinee, the 
procedure of the Society of Women Journalists seems to 
be very needlessly attacked. 


There have been a good many consultations during the 
last few weeks among those responsible for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s, and an official reply will shortly be made to 
the criticisms lately appearing in the daily press. 


Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt and Lady Edith Douglas have 
had a sensation denied to most people—they have read 
the announcement that they are Buddhists. A good many 
English people have had a vague sort of reputation of 
having joined the ancient religions of the East; and some 
with a little more reason than that behind this last 
rumour. In the case of Byron it was absurd, and in 
that of Sir Richard Burton it was misinformed. In our 
day theosophy has been an undeniable link between the 
East and the West; and the “Light of Asia ” has glim¬ 
mered over London. It is hard to demand of a man, on 
the eve of his marriage, a profession of faith; but Mr. 
Lane-Fox Pitt, who has no second-hand knowledge of the 
East, would probably, if called upon, be quite willing to 
say that Christianity—and Buddhism too, for that matter 
—falls short of any true expression of the hearts of their 
founders. They are still of the world. Their followers 
do not serve each other all for love and nothing for reward; 
and the ideal of aloofness from earth is reached in per¬ 
fection by only a few—some wandering Fakirs among the 
number. Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt is against the numbering of 
the people as of this religion or that; he is against 
nominalism, and he would deny the right of a man to join 
a religion he did not mean to live by. It is a little irony 
of fate, therefore, that ho should have been himself made 
the subject of a startling religious census, and should 
have been announced to all the world as the thing he 
is not. 
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What America Reads. 

Again the American Bookman discloses to us the book 
preferences of Transatlantic readers. Its reports are 
made up to the end of February. Thirty lists in all are 
given, covering most of the groat cities, but unaccountably 
omitting Boston. These lists show that the six most 
popular books in the United States and Canada at the 
present time are: 

The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Kipling’s Day's Work 
comes out first in popularity. Mr. Dooley is popular, but 
its satire has not driven romance into a corner. 

The popularity of David Harum, which heads the list in 
no fewer than seven centres, is very noticeable. This 
novel is published in England by Messrs. Pearson. It is 
melancholy to think that its author, Edward Noyes West¬ 
cott, died before the public verdict had been pronounced 
on his work. He lived only long enough to finish the 
story, which is remarkable for its vigorous portrayal of an 
original and humorous type of character peculiar to central 
New York State. 

We give below a few lists which seem to be typical or 
remarkable: 

New York (Downtown). 

1. Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

2 . David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

3. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

4. The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

5. Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

6 . Adventures of Francois. Weir Mitchell. 

Chicago. 

1 . David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

2 . Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

3. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

4. Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

5. The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

6 . The Law of Psychic Phenomena. Thomson J. 

Hudson. 

Cincinnati. 

1 . Benner’s Prophecies of the Ups and Downs of 

Prices. 

2 . When Knighthood was in Flower. E. Caskoden. 

3. David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

4. Cyrano de Bergerac. E. Rostand. 

5. Anglo-Saxon Superiority. E. Demolins. 

6 . Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Old Chester Tales. Margaret Deland. 

2 . David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

3. Mr. Dooley. F. P. Dunne. 

4. Castle Inn. S. Weyman. 

5. The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 

6 . Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

Toronto, Canada. 

1. With Kitchener to Khartum. G. W. Steevens. 

2 . Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

3. A Fleet in Being. Rudyard Kipling. 

4. Afterwards Ian Maclaren. 

5. Black Rock. R. Connor. 

6 . The Day’s Work. Rudyard Kipling. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 24. 

A publishing firm (we wrote last week) is just now preparing a new 
series of literary monographs of English writers. The programme, 
as at present announced, includes only one woman writer—George 
Eliot. Mr. W. P. James, in commenting in the St. James's Gazette 
upon this circumstance, suggests that the readers of the Academy 
should be called upon to draw up a list of women writers that deserve 
inclusion, together with the critics best fitted to deal with them. 
We took the hint, and offered a prize of one guinea to the best list of 
six monographs on the lines of those in the “ English Men of 
Letters ” series, the subject of each being an English woman writer 
of this oentury (exclusive of George Eliot), and the monographer a 
living English author, either man or woman. 

The response has been full and interesting, and the task of select¬ 
ing the best lists is not easy. We have, however, decided to give 
the prize to Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, The Clapham School, High-street, 
Clapham, S.W., for the following : 

Emily Bronte. By A. C. Swinburne. 

Charlotte Bronte. By W. E. Henley. 

Mrs. Browning. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Christina Rossetti. By Mrs. Meynell. 

Harriett Martineau. By John Morley. 

Mrs. Gaskell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

It is not an ideal list—Miss Austen, for example, is of more 
importance than either Miss Martineau or Miss Rossetti—but it is 
good, and the books would be of great interest. Popular opinion, 
as gathered from the lists before us, is with Mr. Ratcliffe in two of 
his selections, a large number of competitors wishing Mrs. Meynell 
to write of Miss Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne of Emily Bronte. Mrs. 
Meynell is also braeketted with Mrs. Browning on several lists. 
But the most recurring association on the papers are Miss Austen 
and Mr. Dobson, and Charlotte Bronte and Mr. Shorter. Several, 
however, wish Mr. Lang to write of Miss Austen and several Mr. 
Birrell, while one competitor suggests very happily that Mr. Howells 
should do so. Mr. Henry James is also named in this connexion, 
and truly his book should be a joy. Mr. Birrell is allied by several 
readers to Mrs. Browning, and there is a pretty general feeling 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward should make a monograph of someone. 
Now it is Harriet Martineau, now Mrs. Gaskell, now Charlotte 
Bronte, while one paper suggests that Mrs. Ward should herself be 
a subject, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the critic. Among good sugges¬ 
tions are Emily Bronte' by Miss Olive Schreiner, Harriet Martineau 
by Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Rossetti by Mr. Laurence Housman, and Mrs. 
Gaskell by Mr. George Gissing. In one paper Maria Edgeworth is 
handed over to Mr. W. B. Yeats, and in another Hannah More to 
Mr. Henley I 

Answers received also from : J. S. London; L. C. J., E. W., 
Clapham ; E. J. L. A., Cardiff; J. L. M., Banff; J. C., London; 

E. R. F., Hylton; F. G., London ; A. W. Edinburgh; H. B.„ 
Gartcosh ; G. M. C., Bradford ; M. H. L, Sheffield ; E. U., London ; 

G. R. A., Dublin ; W. R. D. F., London ; A. W. P., Londonderry j 
Mrs. C., South Ealing ; C. E. D., Upper Norwood ; E. M. C., London; 

H. T., Epsom ; W. A. J., London ; E. A., Todmorden ; S. R. J., 
Merthyr ; A. R., London ; T. C„ Buxted ; H. J., Crouch End ; C. C., 
Aberdeen; Mrs. R. S., London; T. B. D., Bridgwater; G. B. A., 
Birkenhead; W. H. B., Birmingham ; A. 0. H., London ; 
Miss W., Oxford ; M. A. B., Greenock; H. M., London ; J. D., 
Exeter ; E. H. C., Abergele; Mies B., Scarborough ; G. C. H., 
London ; S. D. A. W, Tiverton ; D. S., Glasgow ; J. G., London ; 
A. C., Edinburgh ; L. R. G. W., Richmond ; H. M. C., Ealing ; 

F. C. B., Dorking ; W. J. B., Cambridge; R. M. H., Eastbourne; 
W .P., St. AlbanB ; G. R. Aberdeen (disqualified : see Rules); W. M. S., 
Herne Hill; I. B., co. Dublin; W. M.-M., Lowe Bebington; H. B. H., 
Westbourne Park ; R. D. M„ Emsworth ; M. P., Wilton ; H. C. H., 
West Didsbury; C. J. C., Cardiff; J. H., Churchdown; H. T. H, 
Newbury; H. B. F., Scarborough; F, W. A., Leeds; Q. K., Highgate; 
Cantab, Cambridge ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; J. G., Bridlington Quay ; 
O. F., Baildon ; J. E. Y., KUburn; M. N. A., Barnes; A. S., London ; 

G. E. M, London; T. E. A., Todmorden; F. J. B., Winchester ; 

H. L. B., Llandovey ; K. K., Belfast; M. A., Bowdon; T. H. T., 
Streatham Hill ; H. G. H., Rusways ; T. B., Chesterford ; L. F. M., 
London ; Mrs. E. M., Bedford Park ; A. E. J., Ipswich ; H. H. J. H., 
Sutton ; A. L., Davos-Platz ; and one other, name missing. 


Competition No. 25. 

There is, as we have already announced, a movement on foot to 
establish a memorial to the late Mr. William Black, the author of 
Madcap Violet, and a Bcore or so of other stories which have been 
read in their thousands all over the world. The suggestion came 
from Lord Archibald Campbell, and a Committee has now been 
formed, the constitution of which was explained in the Academy last 
week, to translate it into fact. It has been proposed that a lifeboat, 
bearing Mr. Black’s name, should be endowed and placed at a station 
in the western Highlands. Alternative plans are—“a beacon light,” 
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“ a Scholarship for a Highland lad to be held at a Sootoh University,” 
“ a cot in a Highland hospital,” “ a oot in a London hospital for the 
benefit of Scots ’’; bat nothing has yet been decided npon. In the 
hope of a more suitable practical suggestion resulting, we ask our 
readers to consider the memorial this week in connexion with our 
Prize Competition. To the author of what seems to us the most 
fitting scheme of keeping green Hr. Black's fame, a cheque for a 
guinea will be sent. It should be borne in mind by all competitors 
that Mr. Black was a keen optimist, a sportsman, a passionate lover 
of nature, especially as she is found in Scotland, and one who 
delighted, in his books, in his power to create beautiful young 
womanhood and brave men. Briefly, he was an open-air idealist: a 
fact that should not be lost sight of in considering the form a 
memorial to him should take. It must also be remembered that 
a large sum is not likely to be subscribed. Hence if £2,000 is taken 
as the outside amount of the cost of the memorial falthough more 
may, of course, be received), competitors will be on the safe side. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, March 28. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 368, or 
it oannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mons answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution mast accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, March 23. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Smith (H. P.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 


Samuel .. (Clark) 12/0 

Jowett (B.) Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous.(Murray) 7 6 


Butler (H. M.), University and Other Sermons.(Macmillan A Bowen) 

Ingram (Rt. Rev. A. F. W.), Banners of the Christian Faith 

(Wells Gardner) 3/6 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Yonge (C. M.), Cameos from English History. Ninth Series: The 


Eighteenth Century. .Macmillan) 6/0 

Mends (B. 8.), Life of Admiral Sir William Robert Mends.. (Murray) 16/0 

Bearne (C.), Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens.(Unwin) 10/6 

Church (Rev. A. J.), Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition.(Seeley) 1/6 

How (W. W.), Hannibal .(8eeley) 2/0 

Adams (G. B.), European History.(Macmillan) 6/6 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 

Weir (J.), The Dawn of Reason. (Macmillan) 6/0 

Huoppe (Dr. F.), The Principles of Bacteriology 

(Open Court Publishing Co.) 9/0 

Young (T. B.), On Centenarians . (Layton) 

Schubert (H.), Mathematical Easaj’s and Recreations 


(Open Court Publishing Co.) 3/0 
Rogers (A. K.), A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy 

(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Patten (8. N.), The Development of English Thought.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Cook (T. A.>, The Story of Rouen.(Dent) net 4/6 

Johnstone (C. L.), Christian and Jewish Pilgrims to the Holy Land 

(Church Newspaper Co.) net 2/8 

Gomme (G. L.), The Gentleman*8 Magazine Library: English Topo¬ 
graphy. Part XI.: 8lafford*hire—Suffolk.(8tock) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Archer-Hind (R. D.) f Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin 

(f'amb. Univ. Press) 10/0 

Queen's College, Galicay: Calendar for 1898-99.(Univ. Press, Dublin) 

Kirkman (F. B.), Lcs Gaulois et Les Francs. (Black) net 1'3 

Sidgwick (A.), The /Eneid of Vergil. Book IX.(Camb. Univ. Press) 1/6 

Sanderson (F. W.), Geometry for Young Beginners ... (Camb. Univ. Press) 1/4 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Grierson (F.), Modern Mysticism.(George Allen) net 3/6 

Verhaeren (K.), Poems. (Lane) net 6/0 

Miall (A. B.), Poems .(Lane) net 6/0 

Smith (H. J.), D’Enambnc, Governor of St. Martinique : a Drama 

(Cornish) net 1/0 

Nietzsche (F.), A Genealogy of Morals. Poems.(Unwin) 8/6 

Gwynu (S.), Tennyson : a Critical Study.(Blaokie) 2/6 

Bierce (A.). Fantastic Fables...(Putnam’s Sons) 3/6 

Williams (F. H.\ English Roses.(Simpkin) 6/0 

Roberts (W. R.), Longinus on the Sublime..(Camb. Univ. Press) 9/0 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son have arranged to issue in this 
country a concise dictionary of English etymology recently 
published by Karl Triibner, of Strasburg, and written in 
English. It has been drawn up by Prof. P. Kluge and F. Lutz, 
and intended by the authors to serve “as an introduction to 
the history of the English language.” 

Lord Roberts has written an introduction for From 
Cromwell to Wellivyton—Twelve Soldiers, which will be published 


in the course of a few days by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 
The general editor is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 

Messrs. Ciiatto & Windus have in the press, for early 
publication, the new book by the author of The, Clamour of the 
Impossible, which is called Throm/h a Keyhole, Overheard by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 

Mr. John Murray writes: “I notice that in the list of 
the twelve best books of the Boring, in the Academy just 
published, you state the price of George Borrow’s Life as 36s. 
The price is 32s.” 


READY THIS DAY. ONE SHILLING. 

200 Pa(M Magnificently Illustrated. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

For APRIL. 

PRINOIPAL OONTENT8. 

CROMWELL and hie OOURT. Incidents and Anecdotes 

Gathered from Cromwellian Newspaper* and Tract*. Illustrated by Engraving* by 
Floriau of Portraits of Oliver Cromwell and Kliraheth Stewart Cromwell, and by a 
Photograph of Cromwell’* I)eath-Muk. 

THK PRINOKBB XENIA t a Novel. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. A Story of Adventure by the Author of “ Galloping 
Dick,” “ The Adventurer*," Ac. 

ASFIOT8 of ROMK. By Arthur Symons. Tho art Ids dssoribos 

with ran- sympathy and insight modern phases of the life of the Eternal City. It i* 
elaliorately Illustrated by F. V. Du Mood. 

THK TRIAL of ths “ORBQON." By Roar-Admlral L. A. 

BEARDSLEE. U.8.N. Illustrated by Edward Edwards and Carlton T. Chapman. 
The author, who whn a memlier of the Government Board that tested the “ Oregon " at 
the tiin* 1 she was built, give* a graphic accouut of her trial trip, and indicates the 
excellence of construction that enabled the ” Oregon" to make her phenomenal runs iu 
the late war. 0 

THK BAO OABK of tho PRINOKS1 KIMK. By Ohalmero Roberts. 

A narrative from real life relating the tragic death of a Turkish Princes*, and illus¬ 
trating the conflict in modern Turkish harems between the ancient Mohammedan and 
the modem idea* of li*>erty. 

THIRTKKN DAYS in UNKXPLORKD MONTKNKQRO. Abundantly 

Illustrated. 

THK APK of DKATH. By Andrew Wilton, M.D. A popular 

presentation of the latest psychological explanation of the phenomenon of Bleep. 

THK RCBOUK of ADMIRAL OKRVKRA. By an American Blue 

JACKET. Peter Keller, ahle seaman, was prominent in rescuing the officer* and the 
crews of the burning Spanish warships, and himself rescued the Spanish Admiral. He 
has dictated the story of his exploit to a stenographer. 

THKIR BILVKR WKDDINQ JOURNKYi a Nsvsl. By W. D. 

HOWELLS. Illustrated l>y T. de Thulstmp. 


Annual Subscription, inclwling postage to any part qf the World, 18#. 

London: HARPER A BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W, 


BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well-known Writer. 
Illustrated in the best style and printed on superline paper. 

WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. 

BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform with “ Sweetheart 
Travellers/’ “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

** One qf the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a 
bird-loving reader —Daily N*wh. 

44 Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as 
the most brilliant qf eonvers itionalietsf—Covnrux Life. 

OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 

BESSY HAWKER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. fid. 

M Everything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this 
story is far above the common."- Guardian. 

14 A very successful bit of work”— Bookman. 

MART GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meade, Author 

of 44 A Princess of the Gutter,” 44 Under the Dragon Throne,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

•* Mrs. Meade's story shows us plainly what a valuable possession know - 
ledge is in the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to take her life 
into her hands and to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in the 
person qf Elsie Tomlinson how neurotic disease can be cured by self-forget¬ 
fulness u the service of humanity . The story i# inspiring and full qf 
interest."— Yorkshire Herald. 

A New Novel by the Author of 44 Three Girls in a Flat/* 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 

" The author of 4 Three Girls in a Flat ’ has given us the right to expect 
good work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the 
tale are all alive, each is individual, none are overdrawn ; one. Aunt Petro - 
nella, has come to stay with every reader. We do not remember any figure in 
fiction so touching since Mrs Clifford's Aunt Anne.”— World. 

44 A simple story charmingly told.”— Puwch. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 

MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, es. 
" Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have 
seen. The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily 
and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque 

passing page . The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the 

most fastidious and exacting taste” —Lekeh Mebcuky. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 00., 3, Paternoster Buildings, 
London, 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. fld. net; limp lamb skin, 2 b. net per volume. 

WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE; or. Growth of a Poet's Hind. 

Kdited by Prof. G. C. MOORB-SMITH, M.A., St. John's I'olletfe, Cam- 
bridKe, Professor of English Literature at Firth College, Sheffield. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. With Table of Dates, &e , i 

by Miss E. GOLLA.NCZ. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With an Appendix by 

G. A. AITKEN, Author of « The Life of Steele.” 

BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN-BURIAL. With 

a Glossary by Miss URSULA HOLME, B.A. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. In 2 vols. With Notes by 

W. J. CRAIG, of Trinity College, Dublin; Editor of the “Oxford 
Shakespeare," Ac. 

BACON S ESSAYS. With Index of Quotations and Glos¬ 

sary by W. WORRALL. 

MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. In 4 vols. Edited by the 

GENERAL EDITOR. 

Each volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece from Pictures by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

FLORIO'S MONTAIGNE. In 6 vols. With Notes, Glossary, 

and Appendix by A. R. WALLER. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 3 vols. With 

Notea and Biographical Table by G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A. 

CHAPMAN’S ODYSSEY. In 2 vols. With Glossary by 

W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. In 6 vols. With Notes 

and Table of Dates by ARNOLD GLOVER. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by Austin 

DOBSON. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 2 vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 

M.A., formerly Follow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 1 

CHAPMAN’S ILIAD. In 2 vols. With Glossary by W. H. D. I 

ROUSE, M.A. 

LAW’S SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. 

Edited by R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 

BOSWELL’S TOUR to the HEBRIDES with Dr. JOHNSON. 

With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER. 

THE HIGH HISTORY of the HOLY ORAAL. Translated 

for the first time irom the French by D. 8KBA.8 TIAN RVaNS. With 
Apoendix. With Frontispieces and Titles by Sir Edward Bunin- Jones, 
lu 2 voIh. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRANCIS. Newly Trans- 

lated from the Italian by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Ac., Ac. With Frontispiece and Title 
by Laurence Housman. 

BEN JONSON’S DISCOVERIES. Edited by Israel Gollanez, 

M.A., General Editor of the Temple Classics. 

MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited by Mr. Robert Steele. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by the Rev. 

CHARLES PLATTS. 

THACKERAY’S ESMOND. In 2 vols. Edited by Walter 

JERROLD. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK of MARCUS AURELIUS. Editid by 

W. H. D. ROUSE. 

LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. Edited by the General Editor 
WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER and 

HERBERT, *o. In* vols. Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

SELDEN'S TABLE TALK. With Bibliographical Note by 

the GENERAL EDITOR. 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by the General Editor. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. Edited by 0. Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

BURNS’S POEMS and SONGS. 2 vols. Edited by W. A. 

ORAIGIE. 

KEATS’S LONGER POEMS. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. S 
BROWNING’S PARACELSUS. Edited by 0. Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

BROWNING’S MBNand WOMEN. Edited by Buxton Forman 
AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. E. B. Browning. Edited by 

BUXTON FORMAN. 

DE QUINCEY; Confessions of an Opium Eater. Edited by 

WALTER JERROLD. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY. 2 vols. Edited by Walter Jerrold- 
EPICTETUS. Mrs. Carter’s Translation. 2 vols. Edited 

by W. H. D. ROUSE. 

CARLYLE’S PAST and PRESENT. Edited by G. Lowes 

DICKINSON. 

SHELLEY’S SHORTER POEM?. Edited by Buxton Forman. { 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. Edited by Prof. 0. C Moore- 

8 MITH. 


JI'ST PUBLISHED. 

A NEW ROMANCE B7 FRED WHISHAW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 4s. fid. 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE: 

A Story of Russian Court Life in the Time of 
Catharine the Great. 

“A good breezy novel of love and intrigue and fighting.’*— Academy. 


A NEW CELTIC ROMANCE. BY GRACE RHYS. 

MARY DOMINIC. In cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph .—“ A tragedy of Irish rustic life that palpitates with 
human soul agony, and is infinitely pathetic.” 

Daily Chronicle .—“The main characters are admirably dmwn ; the illusion 
of the reader is complete, and the tragic accumulation and climax are achieved 
with de'icate artirtie feeling. The author makes no strain for effect—hers is 
that unconscious art of the literary maker, whose master instinct is to l»e true 
to nature.” 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS,” Ac. 

SIELANKA i a Forest Picture; and other Stories. 

By HENRYK SIENKIEW1CZ. Large crown fivo, 5s. net. 

Daily Telegroph .—** It is impossible to convey the intimate knovi ledge and 
the descriptive power shown by Sienkiewicz in the sketch, even moie impos- 
sibli to explain how keen are the eye and the esr of the poet of Nature, 
unconsciously idealising her.” 

A NEW BOOK BY MR. F. AN8TEY, AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA,” Ac. 

LOVE AMONG THE LIONS I! a Matrimonial 

Experience. Illustrated by 8. Forrest. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
2 s. net. 

Punch.— ' Just get this story of Mr. Anstoy’s, ami yon will be kept amused 

and interested for a good oouplo of hours.The Baron wishes there were 

more stories of the same sort.” 


MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 

** One of the l>est publications of its class .”—Daily Neioe. 

** A new and beautiful vista is opened to the book-lover by such a series of 

books as that now liefore us.Few guide-books have such a varied and 

fascinating theme, or are written with such knowledge, freshness, and 
sympathy .”—Manchester Courier. 

NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 

ROUEN. By Theodore A. Cook, Author of “ Old 

Touraine,” Ac. With over 00 Illustrations by M. Helen James and Jane 
E. Cook, and G Maps. In 1 vol., xvi. + 400 pp„ fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 44. fld. net. 

PERUGIA. By M. Symonds and Miss Lina Duff- 

GORDON. With upwards of 40 Illustrations by M. Helen James, and a 
Map of the Town. In 1 vol., xv. + 32ti pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
8 a. fld. net. Second Edition. 

“ St. Jo mess Gazette.—** * Perugia* is a very charming book, which gives a 
better idea of mediaeval Italy and the mediivval man than many more preten¬ 
tious volumes.” 

NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headlam. [*»'» ehortiu. 

TOLEDO. By Miss Hannah Lynch [/» preparation. 


1799. THE BALZAC CENTENARY. 1899. 

“ Tha worthtmat. and nut thm Immmt luullng, 
monummnt that admlaatlun oould rmtaa. ” 

BALZAC’S COMEDIE HUMAINE. 

COMPLETE IN 40 VOLUMES. 

Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 

An entirely New Translation by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE, Mrs. CLARA 
BELL, and JAMES WARING. 

With 120 Etchings by W. Boucher, D. Murray-Smith, and J. A. Symington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. net j»er volume. 

For Large Taper Edition apply to the Bo- ktelier*. 

Glongmc Herald.—** The series has the singular merit of being so idiomatic 
and natural that th^se who do not know the original might easily take it to lie 
an English atorv of Parisian life, and yet so true to Balzac’s manner that tbo.ne 
who are familiar with him will recognise many of his peculiarities even in the 
version, and almost find themselves doubting whether they are reading him in 
French or English.” 


A CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, 29 and 30 , Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 
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CATALOGUED 


NOW READY.—fiont Free on receipt of addrew. 

D. DICKINSON’8 CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS in ORIENTAL and other 
LANGUAGES. Including European and local Publications on 
China, Japan. Korea. Ac.; India, Burma. Ceylon, Ac ; Turkey, 
Abyssinia, Africa. In Arabic. Persian. Ac. ; Ancient 




Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M„ 18, k 


ner Crescent, N.W. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 35. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
365) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-8UPPER. 


Assyrian, Ac.—On BALE at their OLD BOOK STORE. 
89, F&rringdon Street. London. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Henrietta Street, OoYent Garden, 90, South Frederick St., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’8 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

* BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 99 West 93rd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House In London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 8TAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOG UE8 sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Printers and Publishers. 19, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 18, 94, or 39-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 88191. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." _ 

R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 40s. each offered : '* Keramio Gallery," 1872; *“ Hunting 
Reminiscences,” 1843; “Old Paris,” 1878; “Endvmion," 1818 ; 
" The Germ,” 1880 ; “ Deer Stalking,” 1838; “ Hamertou’s 
Etching.” 1868 ; “Froude’s Short Studies,”4 vola., 8vo ; “Marco 
Polo," 1875; "Sporting Anecdotes" 1825: “Miser’s Daughter." 
8 vols.-BAKER’u GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. _____ 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. led. per 1.000 erorde. fwmplca end referenoee. 


LOVERS OF ALL GOOD BOOKS 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this ia the 
most complete and handsome Edition $et issued. 
Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Sold in Sets only.' 

Prospectus on Application. 

W. THAOKER ft CO. f Creed Lane, E.O. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

O OOLET COURT, LONDON, W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be mads to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwshkr, 
M.A, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year tl Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 980 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and (Jambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1898. there were 88 Boys in St Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who bad 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suooeases had 
reoeived their earlv education at Oolet Court 

j^OYAL LI TER ARY FUND. 

The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN. Bart, 
will preside 

At the 109th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, at the WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOM8, HOTEL METROPOLIS. 8.W„ on THURS¬ 
DAY, AraiL 20th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

The Anniversary Committee will be glad if those gentlemen 
who have been invited and are willing to act as Stewards, and 
have not yet replied, will signify their intention as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, A. Llkwkltx Roberts, 7, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 


R oyal Belfast academical 

INSTITUTION. 

In consequence of the resignation of the present Head Master 
of the Mathematical Department, the HEAD MASTERSHIP 
of this Department will be VACANT on 1st July. The 
minimum salary of the poet will be £250 per annum, and the 
successful candidate will be expected to enter on his duties on 
1 st September. 

Candidates are requested to send to the Secretary their 
applications, with statement of age and copies of testimonials, 
on or t>efore Thursday, 90 th April. 


R oyal society of painter- 

ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. The Gallery, 5a. Pall 
Mall East. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 8, in¬ 
cluding special Ex-libris Exhibition. Admission, Is. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Sec. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege. Coopers Hill. Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment In Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers In the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents In the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One In the Aocounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One In the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretaet, at College. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RU8SIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weakly alohanac of Book, 
at the horn., of Hubacrlbcrf) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friend, may UNITE In ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thui leaaen tha Ooflt of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clube supplied on Liberal Temu . 
Proapeetnaea and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and poet free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OimiD ax 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post tree to any address. 

Tha List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brorapton Road, S.W .; 48, Qaeen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, MavCBSsraa. 

-JJNITARIAN LITERATURE (FREE). 

THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG- 

" PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.- 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE- 

•• THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 
THE REV. DR. OROS8KEY- 

“ SALVATION : What It la and Is Not. - 
Apply, by letter, to Laut WiLeoN, 98, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A BRILLIANT NEW 6s. NOVEL 

A Daughter of the Yine. 


A Daughter of the Yine. 


A Daughter of the Yine. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

A Daughter of the Yine. 


A Daughter of the Yine. 


A Daughter of the Yine. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

With a Vandyck Portrait of the Author. 

Mr. W. L. Gouhtnxy says, in the Daily Teleoraph : 
“ Throughout one is carried along with the delight¬ 
ful sense of being in the hands of a master of the 
craft.” 

SERVICE & PATON, 6, Henrietta St, W.C. 


F. Y. WHITE & C0.’S LIST. 


HUMS NIBBET’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In One Volume, Illustrated Cover, price 3a. 3d. 

00MRADE8 of the BLACK CROSS 

By the Anthorof “ A Sweet Sinner.” 

MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

In One Volume, cloth gilt, price 3e. 6d. 

HANDSOME PHIL 

By the Author of “ George Geith,” •• The Senior 
Partner," Ac., Ac. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 

By WILLIAM LE Q0EUX. 

FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

“ Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 

by Mr. W. Le Quenx, entitled ‘The Day of Tempta¬ 
tion.’ "—Punch. _ 

A BRIDE OF OOD. 

By CONRAD H. OARRODER. 

THE SECOND EDITION OP 

THE LOVE STORY OF 

MARGARET WYNNE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 

By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 

Dlostrated by Standsy L. Woos. 

“ Of conspicuous merit."— Scotsman. 

" We have read Mr. Arnold’s book with pleasure.” 
_ Public Opinion. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In Paper Cover, price Is. 

RAILWAY SKET0HE8. 

By MARY F. CROSS. 

F. V. WHITE A ' CO.. 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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B laisdell 

P aper 
Pencils- 


“ DISTINCTLY HANDY." 


Blaisdell’s Paper Pencils. 

The Ideal Pencil 

for home use is one that may be perfectly pointed by a lady without soiling her 
fingers or littering the earpet with shavings. Such a pencil is the Blaisdell 
Paper Pencil. A coil of narrow paper is stripped off the end, and there’s the 
point more perfect than she could produce on a wood pencil in a week—and it*B 
done so easily and so quickly. 

HOW USED. 

Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty-marking Btuff on your 
fingers. 

HOW SOLD, 

Ask for the Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil at any Stationers. The 
Biacklhad Pencils are made in 5 Grades :—H.B.; H.; B. ; H.H.; B.B.; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. Coloured 
Crayon Pencils in Blue, Bed, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 


Self-Pointing, 
No Waste 
All Colonrs. 
All Grades. 
Best Leads. 
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as Van Houten’s Cocoa does 
among Cocoas: it is unequalled I 
Wholesome, Nourishing & Digestible 

GIVE IT A TRIAL ! 


CHOCOLATE 


For Eating. 

Sold in the following sizes 
Croquettes ... 5W. per T 

Drops . 5M. per T: 

Square Tablets s|d. each, 
k. Bars id. each. 
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Print*! L* ALEXANDER k BHBPHRAKD, L.awd»le PnnUoa Work*. Ohnnoery Lar«; Punished for the ProprMor ky 
PET Kit GEORGS ANDREWS, V*. OtauOKT L»nu, W.O. 


It ranks 

among Chocolates 


RED 

WHITE 




FRENCH COFFEE. 

Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. 


•OLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 
Scotch Whisky 

Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the wild 
rough scent of the Highland breeze. 

Sold by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


FEW 


DROPS 


O F 


Ac zccfcnf 


axed on the tooth-brush every morning make all the 
liSernaoe between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth 
and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


S0Z0D0NT 

cleanses the teeth and 
the spaces between the 
teeth as nothing else 
will do. It sweetens the 
breath all day, and gives 
firmness and colour to 
lipe and gums. 

Complete Id Toilet Cue, 2/6 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, 

1899 MODEL. 

More New Feature* :—A BA CK SPA CE KEY. 


Ideal Keyboard. 

SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 

PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE. 

82 STYLES TO SELEOT FROM. 

Writ* for Catalogue and free specimen* of Hammond work to 


£ ozgc[onf 


Pure and Fragrant. 


White 

Teeth. 


Sweet 


50. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


Birmingham Branch : *, Temple St. Belfast Branch s 7. Garfield Street. 
Liverpool Branoh: I 81 . Chapel Street Cardiff Branch : 18, Mount Stuart 
Sheffield Agency : 1, High Street. Square. 

Hawcaatla-on-Tyne : 11, Shake- I eeas Agency: 82, Woodhouee Lane, 

apearo Street. Manchester Agency: 76, Princess St. 

Glasgow Agency : 17, Royal Exchange Square. 


Belfast Branch : 7. Garfield Street. 


Write for Catalogue and free specimen* of Hammond work to I w-a 11 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., Breath.I 


S0Z0D0NT 

cleanses the teeth and the spaces between 
the teeth as nothing 1 else will do. It 
sweetens the breath all day, and gives 
firmness and ooloor to lips and gums. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
make all the differenoe between pretty 
teeth and ngly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 

Complete In Toilet Cue, 2/6. 


Carters 

I ittle 
iver 
Pills. 


An absolute specific in cases of 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dizziness, 
Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Acid Eructations, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Black Specks floating before the 
Eyes, Pains in the Back and 
Shoulders, Constipation, Loss of 
Appetite, Furred Tongue, and 
Muddy Complexion. 13!d., of all 
Chemists. But be sure they are 
Carter’s. 

Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

THEY "TOUCH” THE LIVER. 


Carter’s 


I 

giver 
1 Pills. 

Wtim 


Easiest Boots in the World. 


TRADE 


Patentees of P ANN US COBIUM BOOTS, 

Whioh for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of oomfort, and give 
immediate BELIEF. Lasts made and kept for eaoh customer 
tree of oharge. 

Agents for “ K ” Waterproof and “ Adapted" Boots. 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 




r-Vt Jilinf i*. 



rC^LSAMIC^ 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNO DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFEOTIONS. 

Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peokham, London, S.E. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by ChemieU 
And Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at le. lid., la. Bd., 
ta. 6 d., lie., and 23e. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’8 
LIBRARY. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4 h. 6<1. • Roxburgh, 7a. 6(1.; 
Large Paper, £1 Is. 

BOOK AUCTIONS in ENG - 

LAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN LAWLER (Conipi'er of the “ Sunder¬ 
land ” anil “ Ashburuham ” Sale Catalogues). 
“Mr. Lawler's book is uot only an exivllcnt contribution to 
one phase of bibliography, but tin- only work in which tin- Mile 
jeet has ls-en historically considered. or, indeed, treated at 
length at all.’*— Literature. 

“ A welcome contribution to a very interesting subject." 

Saturday Rcvie 10 . 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 0d. 

CHINA and its FUTURE. 

In the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, 
its People, and their Institutions. By JAMES 
JOHNSTON, Author of “ China and Formosa.” 

" Mr. Johnston has some interesting things to say alxiut the 
country and its people, selected from a large stock of mate¬ 
rials "— S/"Ctator. 

“ The volume Rives an interesting and well-informed sketch 
of its history, its institutions, its people, its religion, and its 
political prospects, and is well worthy of the attention of 
readers interested in the immediate development of t)„. rjtincse 
question. It has a number of interesting illustrations that add 
much to its value."— Scotsman. 


A MIW WELSH STORY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

GWEN PENR1: a Welsh Idyll. 

By JOHN BUFTON, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Author o» 
“ The Light of Eden,” and other Poems. 

“ Poetic and interesting in its style."— Morning. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Bd. net. 

THE PALM-BRANCH , and 

Other Verses. By ARTHUR R. SHREWSBURY, 
Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 

ELLIOT 8T0CK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.O. 


F. Y. W HITE & CO .’S LIST. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 

J ust rcatb’. in 1 voL. price 3s. tid. 

A SUMMER JAUNT. By the Author of 

“The Sentimental Maria." 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HEART and 8WORD. Sixth Edition. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. Sixth Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S FAVOURITE. Sixth Edition. 
THE PRICE of a WIFE. Sixth Edition. 

MR. LE QUEEN'S NEW AND EXCITING ROMANCE. 
Ready This Day. 1 vol., price 3a tkl. 

THE VEILED MAN. 

THE VEILED MAN. 

OTHER W'iRKS HV THE SAKE AUTHOR. 

THE DAY of TEMPTATION. Fourth Kilitioa. 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE. Fourth Edition. 
DEVII/8 DICE. Sixth Edition. 

THE GREAT WAR in ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edit. 
ZORAIDA. Seventh Edition. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. J. IT. RIDDELL. 

__ __ in 1 vol., price 3«. 6d. 

HANDSOME PHIL. By the Author of 

“ George Geith." 

HUME NISBET’8 NEW NOVEL. 

_In 1 vol.. Illustrated Cover, price 3s. 8d. 

COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS. 
COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAKE AUTHOR. 
SWEET 8INNER. Second Edition. 

FOR LIBERTY. 

A DESERT BRIDE. Second Edition. 

THE QUEEN'S DESIRE. Second Edition. 


NEW SIX*SHILL1NQ NOVELS. 
FORBIDDEN BANNS. By Annabel Gray. 

MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRY ATS NEW NOVEL. 
m .. Ready. Tbia Day iu 1 vol., price 

ROMANCE of the LADY ARBELL. 

rrnn __Second Edition, now ready. 

THE LOVE STORY of MARGARET 

W1NNE. By ADELINE SEKGEANT. 

A BRIDE of GOD. By Conrad H. 

CARRODER. J 

1» A a »'» Booksellera’ and Bookstalls. In paper cover, price Is. 

railway SKETCHES. By Mary F. 

Second Edition now ready of the Popular and Amnsmg Book, 
rn O wi cover, Illustrated, price la. 

TH ath?k I i ^K papers. Edited by 

ATHANIEL GUBBINS. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tho Ritualist Movant out. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 

By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln. 

The TIMES says : “By certain sections of English Churchmen his words upon ritual may bo read 
with advantage,” - 

Protection In India. 


THE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT 

And its Results. 

By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeok Institution. 

The ATHENAEUM says: “ An excellent account both of the history and of the present circumstances 
of British Free Trade.” 

London : BlACKIE &. SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


IJNITARIAN LITERATURE (FREE). 

THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG- 

“ PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS." 

THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 

“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS." 

THE REV. DR. CROSSKEY— 

“ SALVATION : What It Is and Is Not." 

Apply, by letter, to Lady Wilson, 8fl, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Now ready, orown 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, prioe 2s. 

THALES of the WONDER CLUB. 


By 


A Dkvasihst. 11 In st rated by John Jellicoe and Val Prince 
after designs by tho Author. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1002. —APRIL, 1899.- 2 s. Bd. 

Thk Thames as a Gami-Fish Rivir.—The Heait 
of Daekhisk: III., by Joseph Conrad.—“ Chbihtiam ” 
Quackbby.—At the Back of Beyoitd, by Louise 
Lorimor. — Like to Like: A Trivial Romaics, 
chaps, i.-v., by G. 8. Street.— Birds, by Moira O’Neill 
—Th* Retriat from Leipsic.— Autobiography of 
a Child, Conclusion.— George Borrow.—Romawci 
of thm Mimes : Th* Nevada Silver Boom.—A New 
History of Scotland.—The Looker-on—A Year’s 
Diplomacy ur Peking. 


Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k 80N8, Ediwbueqh awd London. 


A CHjLRMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. “ Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6 e„ claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen. 

“ 8ir Henry Pocsonby is commanded by the Qaeen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished tor.”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency E. J > 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BRTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVHY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist In Paris or Borne give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, Ss. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Flans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an addit ional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 


Digitized by LaOOQie 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S CASSELL & COMPANY’S Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. ANNOUNCEMENTS. SELECTED U8T. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

IN ONE VOLUME. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

A MEMOIR. 

By HIS SON. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10a. net._ 


NEW AND CHEAPEE EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 

the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, Be. each. 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

S. a. LYSAGHT, Author of “The Marplot.” 
Academy.—" There is freHhness and distinction 
about ‘ One of the Grenvilles.'.Both for its charac¬ 

ters and setting, and for its author’s pleasant wit, this 
is a novel to read.” 

OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELBA.NOR 0. PRICE, Author 
of “ Young Denys,*’ “Inthe Lion's Mouth,’’ Ac. 
Daily Telegraph.—" At onoe ingenious, sym¬ 
metrical, and entertaining Miss Price's fascinating 

romance.” 

TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING 

By C. LOWIS. 

World. —“ One of the beat stories that we have 
recently read. The touches of Burmese ways and 
character ars excellent. The local colour is sufficient, 
and the little group which plays the skilful comedy 
has rare variety and lifelikeneea." 


BY BOBA BOUOHBTTB OABBY. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 

SIR GODFREY'S GRAND- 

DAUGHTERS. Eighth Thousand. Grown Syo, 
blue cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 

Observer .—“A capital story. The interest steadily 
grown, and by the time one reaches the third volume 
the story has become enthralling.’* 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 478— APRIL.- Prioe Is.—C ontents. 

1. Valda H&nem (the Romance of a Turkish Harlm) Chapters 
VII.-IX.—2. Mias Ferrier. By Stephen Gwynn.—3. The English 



NOW READY, prioe la 

THE ARGOSY. 

Contents of No. 401, for APRIL, 1899. 

1. The Tower Gardens. Chapa XII.-XV.—2. Madame Roland. 
A A Transformation Scene. By Sir David Hunter Blair.— 
4. Miss Roeamond’s Engagements. By P. W. Itoose —5. Kis- 
singen and St. John’s Evo. By Charles W. Wood. F.R.G.8.— 
6. The Pity of It! By Isabella Fyvlc Mayo.—7. Broken Ideals, 
By Lady Margaret ilajendie— 8. “All the Day Idle." By 
Christian Burke.—9. Heavenly Problems. By W. B Columbine. 
—10. Robin Hood.— 11 . Under the Yew. By Cyril Grey.— 12 . 
Little Mra Braun ton.—13. Twilight Angela By M. Theodore 
Moxon. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price la 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 18a 
The APRIL NUMBER contains— 

ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM. By J. James Tis*>t. 

THE ATLANTIC FLEET in the SPANISH WAR. By W. T. 

Sampson, Rear-Admiral, U.8.N. 

THE FAMOUS SIEGE of TYRE. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
And numeroue other Stories and Articles of General Intereet. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12a 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 

TRINITY BELL8. Chap. I. By Amelia E. Barr. 

“PRINCE" in the BATTLE off SANTIAGO. By J. Giles 
Eaton, U-S.N. 

LOST in RUSSIA. By Poultney Bigelow. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

MACMILLAN & 00., Limited, London. 


Ready April U, price 6a. 

THE GARDEN 

OF SWORDS. 

A Slory of the Siege of Straaburg. 

BY 

MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Btory deals with the great Siege of Rtrasburg 
during the Franco-German War of 1870. The suffer- 
ings of the i>eople of that great city, the battles which 
preceded its downfall, the destruction by fire of the 
greater buildings of Strasburg, the final capitulation, 
all figure in the drama of this exciting narrative. 
Moreover, it is a love Btory, and the Author has looked 
at the siege with English eyes. 

COMPLETIOM OF SIR WEMYSS REID’S 
LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

Ready shortly. Complete in One Handsome Volume, 
price 7a. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF 

WILLIAM EWART 

GLADSTONE. 

EDITED BY 

SIR WEMYSS REID. 

With Contribution* by F. W. HIR8T, Canon MAC- 
COLL, Rev. W. TUCKWELL, G. W. K. RU8SELL, 
ARTHUR J. BUTLER, HENRY W. LUCY. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS, and other Writere having 
special knowledge of the Snbjeot. 

Profusely Illustrated. 


COMPLETION OF "THE QUEEN’S 
EMPIRE.” 

The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME wil 
be ready shortly, price 9s., of 

The QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 

THE COMPLETE WOBK CONTAINS NEARLY 

700 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Beautifully Reproduced from Authentic Photographs, 
and printed on Plate Paper. 

VOL. I. Prioe 2a. 6d. 

THE NEW 
PENNY MAGAZINE. 

The Biggest and Cheapest In the 
World. 

Containing 780 large pages of Entertaining Matter, 
with about 600 excellent Illustrations, Hundreds of 
Interesting Items of Fact and Fiction, about 30 Short 
Complete Stories, and 100 Valuable Articles. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED 
WORKS OF FICTION. 

THE MASTER OF 

BALLANTRAE. 

BY 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

[Ready in May. 

TBS FOLLOWISO ARB ALSO OR SALS, 
price 6 d. each. 

OATRIONA. By R. L Stevenson 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L 

STEVENSON. Illustrated. 

KING SOLOMON S MINES. By 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated. 

DEAD MAN’S ROOK By Q. 

(A. T. Qcillsr-Couoh). 

CASSELL It COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


A FASCINATING PIECE OF HISTORY. 

THE LIVES and TIMES of the EARLY 

VAT.OIS QUEENS. By CATHERINE BEARNE. 111 m- 
trated by Edward H. Be&me. Cloth, 10a. 6d. 

“Mr*. Bourne ha* tapped a rich vein of history, and hag pro¬ 
duced an interesting book."— Times. 

TWO BOOKS DEALING WITH THE LATE 8FANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 

THE SINKING of the “MERRIMAC.” 

By Lieut. RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON. Profusely 
Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The hook give®, for the first time, a full and authentic account 
of this, the most thrilling incident in the war; and it written 
by the officer who carried out the scheme. 

THE STORY of the “MAINE.” By 

Capt. CHARLES D. 8IGSBEE. Illustrated. Cloth, 6a. 
“The narrative, being one of personal experienoe in gnoh a 
disaster, is necessarily a thrilling one .”—Daily A'ews. 


LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF 
LAND." 


ALICE IN WONDER- 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS 

CARROLL (C. L. Dodosok). By hie Nephew, 8. D. COL¬ 
LING Wool). With many Illustrations. Large Second 
Edition now ready. Cloth, 7a 6d. 

SO VOLUMES NOW BEAST. 

“THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 

Illustrated, and with Maps and Index, cloth. 9a each. 
CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douglaa—AUSTRIA. By 
Sidney Whitman.-MODERN ENGLAND BEFORE the 

m'WilUU Rill Rv.lu.fin Vxr'.rihu HI P _Thu PRIVU’H 


-BRITISH INDIA. By K. W. Frazer. LL.D.—CANADA. 
By Sir John Bourinot, C.M.G.-THE BALKANS. By W. 
Miller, M. A.-BOHEM IA. Bv C. Edmund M&urioa—THE 
WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN. By James Rod¬ 
way. F.L.8.-VED1C INDIA. By Z^nalde A. Ragozin.-THE 
CRUSADES. By T. A. Archer and C L. Kingsford.-VENICE. 
By Alethea Wiel.-SOUTH AFRICA. By George McCall 
Theal - JAPAN. By David Murray, Pb.D.-SPAIN. By Henry 
E. Watta-THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. By 
Greville Tregarthen.—PARTHIA. By Prof. Geo. Rawllnson.— 
POLAND. By W. R. Morfill.-THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS, 
with GENOA- By Bella Dufty.-SICILY. By the late Prof. 
E. A. Freeman.—THE BTZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. C. 
Oman. M.A.—THE NORMANS. By Sarah Orne Jewett.— 


under ROMAN RULE. By W. D. Morrison.—RUSSIA. By 
W. R. Morflll, M.A.—THE BARBARY OOR8AIR& By 
Stanley Lane-Poole-EARLY BRITAIN. By Prof. A. J. 
Church, M.A.—THE HAN8A TOWNS. By Helen Zlmmem— 
MEDIA. BABYLON, and PER8IA. By Zfnalde A. Ragozin. 
-PHlENICIA. By Prof. Geo. Rawllnson. M.A.-PERSIA. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin.—MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. By the late 
Gustave Masson, B.A.—HOLLAND. By Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers.-TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole.-AS8YRIA. By 
Z6nalde A. Ragozin.—THE GOTH8. By Henry Bradley.— 
CHALDEA. By Zfoahle A. Ragozin.—IRELAND. By the 
Hon. Emily Lawless.—THE SARACENS. By Arthur Gilman, 
M.A.—HUNGARY. By Prof. Armiuius Vamb6ry.—ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson.—THE M00R8 in SPAIN. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole.-ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By 
J. P. Mahafry. D.I).—CARTHAGE. By Prof. A. J. Church.— 
GERMANY. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A.—THE JEWR 
By Prof. J. K. Hosmer.—ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 

“THE BUILDER8 OF GREATER BRITAIN." 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 

LORD CLIVE: the Foundation of British 

Rule In India. By Sir A. J. ARBUTHNOT, K.C.8.I. 

Other Volumes in (As Series. 

SIB WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A. 8. Hum. 
SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. By Waltbb Fiewnw 
Lord. 

JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT. By C. Ratmowd 

Br.Azi.zr. 

Awe Volumes in preparation. 

RECBNT POPULAR FICTION. 
BROWN, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of “A Winning Hazard," “The Wooing o*t," Ac. 
Second Edition, completing the Fifth Thousand. Cloth, 8s. 
“ We can honestly reoommend it to all who enjoy a good 
tale.”— Literary World. 

“ Forms pleasant reading the authoress shows considerable 

powers of observation Daily Telegraph. 

“ A well written and very readable story." 

Army and Navy Qasette. 

AN EARTHLY FULFILMENT. Bv John 

REAY WATSON. Author of “ In a Man’s Mind.' Cloth. 6s. 
“Mr. Watson has hardly a rival among Australian writers 
past or present."— Sydney Bulletin. 

ANEROESTES the GAUL. By Edgar 

MAURICE SMITH. Cloth. 6s. 

“A work which should briag to its author enduring fame." 

_ Globe (Toronto). 

POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. Cheap 

Re-Issue. Cloth, 2 s. 6d. each. 

MARGARET FORSTER. By the late George Augustus Saia. 
-BY REEF and PALM. By Louis Becke.-A WINNING 
HAZARD. Bv Mrs. Alexander.-THE STICKIT MINISTER. 
By S. R. Crockett.—GINETTE'8 HAPPINES8. Bv “Gyp."— 
TROOPER PETER HALKET. By Olive Schreiner. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

II, Pateraoater Buildings, E.C. 
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Mb. Sidney Lee is justly alarmed by the way in which 
First Folios of Shakespeare are being acquired by 
Americans. In an article on “The Shakespeare First 
Folio” in the April number of the Cornhill Mr. Lee 
writes: 

It is devoutly to be wished that all English men and 
women who at the present time own copies of the First 
Folio—by far the most valuable of the four volumes—will 
keep a firm grip upon them; for this country is being 
rapidly drained of its First Folios by the United States of 
America. 

When, in the summer of last year, I found that for pur¬ 
poses of research it was desirable that I should consult 
two copies of the First Folio which were reported to pos¬ 
sess unique features, and were known to have been in 
libraries in England a very few years ago, my inquiries 
led me to the embarrassing conclusion that, if I wished to 
examine the copies in question, it would be necessary for 
me to take a trip to New York. One of these two copies 
only crossed the seas in 1897. There was a third copy, 
which I sought to trace in vain, and I believe, although I 
have no precise information on the subject, that that copy 
has also joined its brethern in America. English book¬ 
sellers make no secret of this fact of the growing practice 
of exporting rare editions of Shakespeare to America. 
Mr. Quaritch, the great bookseller in Piccadilly, wrote to 
me lately in reference to the First Folio: “ Perfect copies 
are usually sold by us dealers to American collectors. 
They thus get scarcer and dearer every year.” 

However, the honey of Mr. Lee’s article is in the tail of 
it. He has just discovered a copy of the great folio of 
1623, which he is convinced is “ almost certainly the first 
copy of the great Shakespeare folio which came from his 
[Jaggard’s] press.” This copy is nearly half an inch taller 
than any other known copy, and it contains an inscription 
in the handwriting of Jaggard, who presented it to Mr. 
Augustine Vincent, of the Heralds’ College. We trust that 
this copy will remain in the country that gave it birth. 

A little pamphlet on Shakespeare's Handwriting , ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare , has been 
issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. It consists of 
facsimiles of the only extant specimens of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting that are of undisputed authenticity—namely, 
five autograph signatures. Shakespeare wrote very badly. 
His own treatment of his name was so careless that every 
variety of spelling it can find sanction in these five signa¬ 
tures— except, of course, the variety that resorts to 
B-a-c-o-n. 


At last, after long waiting, the Omarians have the 
Golden Treasury Edition of their Creed according to 
FitzGerald. The book is a very charming one, but the 
Golden Treasury practice of decorating the title-page with 
a fitting design has not in this case been adopted. 
The information concerning editions of the poem is 
interesting. We reproduce the figures: First edition 
(Quaritch) 1859,; second edition, 1868; third edition, 
1872; fourth edition (with Salaman and Absal), 1879; 
fifth edition (FitzGerald’s Collected Works), Macmillan 
& Co., 1889; Omar, reprinted separately, July and 
October, 1890, 1891, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897 (twice), 
January, March, and November,' 1898, 1899; Golden 
Treasury Edition, 1899. 


In the Art Journal for April will be found an article on 
Mr. Elihu Tedder, the illustrator of FitzGerald’s version 
of Omar Khayyam , whose illustrated edition, however, is not 
mentioned in the foregoing account of the English history 
of the poem. With the April number has also been issued 
the “Easter Art Annual,” which takes the form of a 
review of the late William Morris’s life and work by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day. It is a little hard that in the advertise¬ 
ment pages of this number a firm of booksellers should 
draw attention to “ remainder” copies of Morris’s Lectures 
on Art. 


Mr. Lanci brings his task as editor of the Gadshill 
Edition of Dickens to a close with a general essay on the 
novelist’s work. It is sound, if somewhat breathless, criti¬ 
cism. Mr. Lang rushes over his ground as though he 
would give anything to have it done and be back again at 
something really congenial—a theory of totems or the 
history of Scotland. And yet there could hardly be more 
stimulating or thorough praise of Pickwick than this: 

Mr. Pickwick ceased to be the amateur suburban savant, 
and bloomed into the delight of mankind—the cockney 
Quixote, the soul of gaitered chivalry: the cockney 
Socrates with his disciples; the obscure Johnson of a 
newer Fleet-street. This great man, in his benevolence, 
chivalry, childlike wisdom, and geniality, reminds us 
alternately of all the three characters mentioned ; and 
surely Mr. Pickwick himself refutes the slander that 
“Dickens could not draw a gentleman.” If Mr. Pickwick 
is not a gentleman (of course, not in the heraldic sense), 
who is ? Who was ever more courteous, and considerate, 
and (despite Mrs. Bardell and the lady in yellow curl 
papers) more blameless in his relations with women ? 
Who more gaily put himself in peril to rescue virtue in 
distress ? Who was more fiery on the point of honour, 
even if his attitude of self-defence was unscientific ? In 
whom do we mark a hand more open, a heart more tender, 
or more eager to forgive ? Indeed, Mr. Pickwick seems 
“scarce other than my own ideal knight,” though “a 
knight sin amor,” like the good Earl Marischal. His 
foibles are amiable; his scutcheon is white as the pennon 
of Brian Tunstal He did not shun the bowl; nor did 
Socrates, who, to be sure, like Dr. Johnson, had the 
stronger head. These excesses of the Pickwickians are to 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense; they are as symbolical as 
Maeterlinck, and infinitely more entertaining. As to 
method or plot, Pickwick has none, and needs none. It is 
not a novel, but something far better; it is Pickwick, the 
breviary of kindly men. "Delightful book!” as Thack¬ 
eray cries when Dugald Dalgetty’s name comes into his 
mind. “ To think of it is to want to jump up and take it 
down from the shelf.” It opens to us a world literally 
crowded with human beings, of whom the least important 
even are permanent creations, friends whom we do not 
forget. 


And this is Mr. Lang’s summary of the whole matter. 
“ No man,” he writes, when the time comes to record 
Dickens’s death, “ no man, for forty years, had diffused so 
much delight, had given so much sterling happiness. 
How glorious is the record, how far beyond envy the 
achievement, how frivolous do our deductions andcarpings 
appear, when set beside the undeniable fact! Shake¬ 
speare, Fielding, Dr. Johnson, Burns, Scott, and Dickens 
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these, when we think of authors who have made men 
glad, who have made life joyful in England, are the 
names. They are with Homer and Aristophanes, Moliere, 
Rabelais, and Cervantes; they are heroes and bene¬ 
factors.” 


In the new edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza, to 
which we shall return in a future number, is printed an 
old translation, dated 1706, of the Life of Benedict Spinoza, 
by John Colerus, minister of the Lutheran Church at the 
Hague. The philosopher’s serious thoughts being, as a 
rule, of so much more interest than his trivial ones, we are 
tempted to make this quaint extract from the little Life : 

When he staid at home, he was troublesome to no Body; 
he spent the greatest part of his time quietly in his own 
Chamber. When he happen’d to be tired by having 
applyed himself too much to his Philosophical Meditations, 
he went down Stairs to refresh himself, and discoursed 
with the people of the House about any thing, that might 
afford Matter for an ordinary Conversation, and even 
about trifles. He also took Pleasure in smoaking a Pipe 
of Tobacco; or, when he bad a mind to divert himself 
somewhat longer, he look’d for some Spiders, and made 
’em fight together, or he threw some Plies into the Cob¬ 
web, and was so well pleased with that Battel, that he 
wou’d sometimes break into Laughter. He observed also, 
with a Microscope, the different parts of the smallest 
Insects, from whence he drew such Consequences as seem’d 
to him to agree best with his Discoveries. 

“ We, the editor, were dressed in black and white, and 
wore an ermine cape lined with brocade, and a large black 
picture hat with white feathers.” A correspondent sends 
us the cutting from a Sunday paper of a leading article 
on the recent Women Journalists’ Matinee containing the 
above marvellous sentence. As our correspondent says, 
“ it is a grand attempt to combine the personal with the 
anonymous.” 

The promise of formidable additions to Sunday 
journalism is not being received with unmixed grati¬ 
tude by the British public. A Bill to check such enter¬ 
prise is to be brought before Parliament by Major Pirie, 
and many Nonconformist preachers have been deprecating 
ephemeral reading for the Day of Rest. Competition, how¬ 
ever, will mean eventually a diminution of these enter¬ 
prises. 

One of the Sunday journals, which will not, we pre¬ 
sume, be much affected by the new papers, is about to lose 
an editor of fifteen years’ standing. We refer to the People, 
from the control of which Captain Carlisle retires in June. 
Captain Carlisle, who is a well-known journalist, trans¬ 
formed the People from a mere news-sheet to a Conservative 
organ of considerable weight. Although leaving the 
People, Captain Carlisle does not mean to abandon 
journalism altogether. 

Admirers of Rodin’s work have an opportunity of seeing 
some very interesting examples of his sculpture at Messrs. 
Carfax & Co.’s Gallery, 17, Ryder-street, St. James’s. 
Among other works is a sketch for the head of the great 
Balzac statue. 


From the Malay Peninsula comes the following letter: 

Ipoh, Kiuta, Perak, 

Feb. 27, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—Y our paper conies as a boon and a blessing 
to several of the exiles out here in the jungle, and we are 
sorry that distance and the cost of telegrams prevent us 
from competing in your competitions. 

“ Toings Seen” are very fascinating—so simple and yet 
so good. Euclosed please find my maiden effort; it may 
amuse you if it is of no use otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 

J. 8. Ker. 

Mr. Ker’s “Thing Seen ” follows : 

A Start. 

The sun blazing down on a racecourse, far, far east of 
Suez, and on a field of hot, excited horses and men, 
waiting till the eccentricities of the starter and an even 
more eccentric horse combine to get us in line. The 
patience of the former is at last exhausted. “Bring up 
that horse! Come up on that beast! You’ll get into 
trouble over this, I tell you,” and so forth. The 
Australian lightweight replies patiently : “ I can’t help it, 
Sir. This is a cab horse, this ’orse is. He won’t start till 
the door shuts—and—I haven’t got a door ! ” 

It is a little odd that the most notable impression made on 
the mind of a dweller in the immemorial and gorgeous 
East should be an incident at a race meeting. 


In one afternoon we have received two educational 
editions of Lord Macaulay’s “ Essay on Milton,” each 
supplied with an introduction and copious notes. Whether 
it was wise to present this essay to schoolboys at all seems 
doubtful. We notice that both editors quote Lord 
Macaulay’s opinion of the essay, in which he found 
“scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment 
approves,” to say nothing of its “gaudy and ungraceful 
ornament.” At all events, it seems a little unfortunate 
that two editors should separately toil to edit the same 
piece and see their books issued on the same day. Com¬ 
parisons being “odorous,” we make only one. In Messrs. 
Macmillan’s edition no note is appended to the mention of 
Tyburn; in Messrs. Blackie’s we are informed that Tyburn 
was in Past London. On the whole, we prefer the sin of 
omission. 


It is often amusing, it is occasionally pathetic, to find 
financial papers venturing upon literary criticism. A case 
in point is an appreciation of a poem by Mrs. Jane H. 
Oakley, whose literary efforts are occasionally published 
in the advertisement columns of the Times and other news¬ 
papers. Here are some extracts from a commercial con¬ 
temporary’s estimate of Mrs. Oakley’s works, apropos of an 
effusion which appears in its own pages : 

We have the pleasure of publishing this week another 
poem from the gifted pen of the authoress named above. 
... In the United States of America, where appreciation 
is more rapid than in this slow old country (yet sound 
withal), Mrs. Oakley has been designated “The sweet 
singer of the Alliance.” . . . The Hove poetess, it is 
needless to say, is overwhelmed with requests to write on 
many subjects—local and general—and makes frequent 
contribution to the Service newspapers, as well as consent¬ 
ing to, perhaps, too many private requests for poetical 
treatment of local subjects. Poesy is particularly a lady’s 
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work; it is only very occasionally that we have the 
strength of diction of a Rudyard Kipling; whilst the 
sweet flowing ideas oi a woman’s mind, applied to that 
love of country that we call patriotism, is welcome to all 
classes, although it may not be completely understood 
except by the few. . . . 

Who shall say that the art of constructive criticism is no 
longer practised ? 


The April Bookman has as a Portrait Supplement a 
photogravure of the fine portrait of Mr. Kipling by the 
Hon. John Collier. 


Bibliographical. 

A new Life of Charles Lamb, embodying all the Letters 
(worth embodying) in chronological order—by all means! 
Mr. E. Y. Lucas has shown, in his Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds, how much he is in sympathy with Lamb ; he knows 
the subject, and he has the necessary literary knack. I 
hope he will produce the final Life and Letters of Lamb. 
It is high time we arrived at finality in the matter. We 
have had, in succession, since 1837, the Life and Final 
Memorials, by Talfourd; the Life, by Barry Cornwall; the 
Poems, Letters, and Remains, edited by Mr. Carew Hazlitt; 
the Life, Letters, and Writings, produced by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald; the monograph, by Canon Ainger, and the 
Letters, edited by that gentleman. Now, if Mr. Lucas can 
see his way to bringing together, once for all, everything 
that is necessary to the comprehension of Lamb as a man 
and a letter writer—leaving his published works for the 
moment out of the question—we shall all be indebted to 
him. Of course an edition of the Works, uniform with the 
Life and Letters, would be very desirable. 

My brother gossiper, “ W. J.,” while applauding my 
suggestion that Mr. Swinburne should issue his volumes of 
verse in a cheaper form than that which they now take, 
proposes that the poet should also give us a book of selec¬ 
tions from his work in rhyme and rhythm. As a matter of 
fact, suoh a book is in existence. It came out about twelve 
years ago. I do not know what measure of vogue it had, 
but I do know that it disappointed at least one reader 
terribly. It was in no sense representative, and could 
hardly have done anything to popularize the author’s work. 
I have been told that Mr. Swinburne made the selection 
himself. If that be the fact, it explains the inadequacy of 
the book, for no poet knows (so well as an outsider knows) 
which of his pieces have the greatest attraction for the 
public. A selection of this sort should be done by someone 
other than the author. There is, therefore, ample room 
for another anthology of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics; and I 
believe that such an anthology, shrewdly made, would be 
a pecuniary success. 

It is pleasant to note that Mr. William Archer is to give 
us, in the course of the spring, a selection from the essays 
on theatrical and literary subjects which he published 
during 1898. This, however, will hardly compensate for 
the non-appearance of The Theatrical World for last year. 
The chief utility of The Theatrical World lay less in the 
reproduction of Mr. Archer’s comments upon plays and 


performances than in the ^synopsis of playbills by which 
those comments were supplemented. The synopsis sup¬ 
plied a chronological list of the year’s plays, with the 
names of the characters and players and the date and 
locale of production. This was a very useful feature, and 
its disappearance will be regretted by all dose students of 
the stage; for the annual Era Almanac, though it furnishes 
a list of the year’s plays (with date and locale), gives no 
information about the “casts.” 

It would seem that the late Francis Adams’s Essays in 
Modernity, announced for imminent publication some years 
ago, are to appear very shortly. Had they been delayed 
much longer, they might have seemed andent rather than 
modem. And, in truth, thought grows so rapidly nowa¬ 
days that it is not easy for a writer to keep up with it. 
The melancholy end of Francis Adams will be remembered. 
His prose and his verse were alike dever and promising, 
but he never made a distinct hit. Health or temperament, 
or both, may have been at the bottom of this, for he had 
certainly much natural ability. His Essays in Modernity 
may perhaps show him at his best. 

I was saying something the other day about the essay 
on Dumas which Mr. Andrew Lang reprinted in his Essays 
in Little. I might have added that in that volume Mr. 
Lang published for the first time a very appredative little 
paper on “ Mr. Kipling’s Stories.” This was at a period 
(1891) when Mr. Kipling was not so well known and so 
universally praised as he is now. Mr. Lang’s hearty 
commendation of the young writer is worth noting, for it 
is not often that he finds himself able to speak with 
enthusiasm about contemporary productions. 

I observe, by the way, that in the new Life of James 
and Horace Smith Mr. Lang is dubbed “ the Universal 
Provider of the literary world, seeking, like the busy bee, 
to gather honey from every opening flower.” In his Life 
of Lockhart Mr. Lang has some remarks on Horace Smith 
against which Horace’s biographer protests with vigour. 
Hence this flight of sarcasm, with its confusion of metaphor. 
We shall see whether Mr. Lang thinks it worth while to 
take notice of Mr. Beavan’s criticism. 

A correspondent writes: “ I find in my copy of the 
memoir of F. T. Palgrave that, in addition to the ordinary 
‘ end-papers,’ there are, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the book, four pages of virgin white admirably 
adapted for the purposes of annotation. This, of course, 
may be a mistake in the binding, and peculiar to my 
copy; but I am none the less grateful for the boon, and 
could wish that all books were fitted with similar accom¬ 
modation for the annotator’s pen or pencil.” 

Mrs. Atherton has entitled her study in dipsomania, 
inherited and otherwise, A Daughter of the Vine. The 
allusion, of course, is to the last line of stanza 40 in the 
first edition (stanza 55 in the fifth) of FitzGerald’s Omar: 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to spouse. 

Years ago, I remember, I read a novel called A Semi- 
Attached Couple. By whom it was written I cannot recol¬ 
lect—can anyone tell me ? The title of it has been recalled 
to me by the announcement of a new novel named A 
Semi-Detached Marriage. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Dan ton. 

Danton: a Study. By Hilaire Belloc. (Niabet. 16s.) 
Lift of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. (Longmans. 12s. 6 d.) 

There was a real need lor an account of the great Bevolu- 
tionaiy which should be based on the most modem investi¬ 
gations, and, therefore, neither of these books is in itself 
superfluous. But it must be said that their combination is 
unfortunate for the reader, as it certainly is for the authors 
and publishers concerned. The simultaneous appearance 
of two volumes, covering the same ground, 60 m the 
same standpoint, with the same aim, relying more or 
less on the same new investigations, affects us with 
the sense of too much Danton. Of the two biographers, 
Mr. Belloc (whom we take to be of French extraction) 
is the more pictorial, and gives us a clearer coup d'teil. 
Mr. Beesly, on the other hand, affords us more detail, 
and, on the whole, more precision of narrative. Both 



dahton. 

From the Picture formerly in the Poeeeeeion of Dr. Mohinet. 

are uncompromising admirers of Danton, and in full 
sympathy with the Bevolution. They have done un¬ 
doubted good work by clearing away the garbled view 
of Danton with which Englishmen are familiar. But we 
must needs say that their advocacy is liable to become 
special pleading. Mr. Beesly, in particular, indulges in an 
audacious latitude of hypothesis when he desires to turn 
the flank of a story adverse to his hero, which can only be 
paralleled by Macaulay’s explaining away of the charge 
against Addison that he arrested Steele for debt. Never¬ 
theless, in this respect we prefer Mr. Beesly to his rival; 
for he squarely faces the music, so that we can judge for 
ourselves the validity of his conclusions. Mr. Beuoc is apt 
to keep the hostile evidence out of court, and state only Ins 
results. It must not be understood, however, that there are 
not numerous cases where he directly proves his defence. 
He does so in regard to the charge that Danton acquired 
houses and property in the names of others in order to dis¬ 
guise his unrepubncan wealth. In this and other ways 
tiie two books do, for some part, usefully complement each 


other; however, from a publishing standpoint, their 
simultaneous explosion upon the public must be adjudged 
unlucky and ill-considered. And in their common endea¬ 
vour to overset the traditional conception of Danton they 
must be pronounced largely successful. “ White-washed,” 
perhaps, he is not—except in the eyes of such as accept 
unshrinkingly the entire revolutionary formule. But no 
one can read these volumes without feeling it necessary to 
revise much in his previous ideas of the Sampson who 
pulled down the walls of the French monarchy. 

The strong man of the mid-Bevolution was himself no 
sam-culotte. At this day you may take the odds that a 
French Bepublican leader is a lawyer or a journalist. 
Danton was a lawyer, and—what is more rare—he was a 
successful lawyer, making a good income. His father was 
procureur at Arcis-sur-Aufecj, so that it was in a legal nest 
the young bird saw the light on October 26, 1759. 
Candid» was bora that same year, which was also in labour 
with the Encyclopedia. Candid», the Encyclopedia, Danton 
—three portentous births. He was educated at a Jesuit 
college, and was actually destined for the priesthood. It is 
not surprising that he cried off. Can you fancy him le 
Fere Danton ? The Bevolution found him a leader among 
the reforming young politicians of his district in Paris— 
the Section of the Cordeliers, whence sprung the famous 
club. His ascendancy of character, no less than his 
oratorical gifts, carried him to the front. You can figure 
him to yourself with the aid of the portrait which precedes 
both these volumes. The three representative men of the 
middle and later Bevolution are well known by their por¬ 
traits—Danton, Marat, and Bobespierre. With every 
respect to Danton’s admirers, we assert that all three faces 
belong to criminal anthropology. A student of that science 
would recognise the types at once. All three, to our think¬ 
ing, are hideous. Marat shows strong traces of the criminal 
lunatic. Bobespierre—narrow, callous, egotistic—belongs 
to the type from which one might expect an educated 
poisoner. Danton alone has the redeeming quality of 
power. It is a formidable head, in which the criminal 
streak is introduced by the abnormal brevity of the nose, 
the tip of which occupies the centre of the broad 
countenance, leaving a disfiguringly long upper lip. Such 
was the case with Titus Oates. Everyone remembers the 
Greek physiognomist who declared Socrates to have the 
visage of a criminal, and Socrates’ defence of the man. 
That incriminating nose branded the famous Greek, and 
quite justified the physiognomist. Whether Danton also 
was saved by philosophy every man must judge for him¬ 
self. To enhance this deformity his nose was crushed by 
an accident, and his lip torn by another accident. Add to 
this countenance of a disfigured bull a voice of immense 
power, deep and trumpeting; imagine this being, huge 
and lowering of form, pounng forth menacing invective 
with a terrible and truculent regard; and you have the 
Danton who moved the Cordeliers, dominated the Conven¬ 
tion, and left a legend of terror not easy for calm analysis 
to dissipate. 

The legend of terror, in truth, was right; but it is 
Danton’s misfortune that it should be associated with 
a legend of bloodthirstiness. “ Terrible Danton ” he was; 
bloodthirsty he was not. The ferocity of the Bevolution 
was incarnate in Marat, its cold cruelty in Bobespierre, in 
Danton its volcanic energy. To understand this we need 
only note the circumstances in which he came to the front. 
At different crises the Bevolution put forward different 
men. It put forward Danton only when there was need 
of swift daring and organisation. To energise and to 
organise—those were the two things he could do supremely 

Consider the crises at which he emerged. During the 
beginnings of the Bevolution, with leonine Mirabeau over 
all, none heard of this “Mirabeau of the sans-culoUet." 
He was addressing the daily meetings of his section (that 
is, district), the Cordeliers; seeing to its drill, and that 
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it was provided with pikes. He had no lead in the taking 
of the Bastille, which was indeed a rough affair, succeed¬ 
ing only through the complete unpreparedness of the 
Royalists. That event paved the way for his local power 
in the Cordeliers, for it taught the sections to organise 
and constitute themselves an armed force. Suppressed as 
a section, the Cordeliers revived as a club, and became the 
centre of the Theatre Fra^ais, the new section in which 
the old one was merged. Meanwhile had occurred the 
first direct conflict between Crown and people. The 
Flanders regiment had sung “ 0 Richard, 0 mon roi,” at 
Versailles. It was feared that the king would retreat to 
the provinces and unfurl the standard of civil war. On 
the walls of Paris appeared a proclamation demanding 
insurrection—a proclamation issued by the Cordeliers. 
The tocsin rang, the mob gathered, and filled the road to 
Versailles. The palace was forced, and the king brought 
in triumph to Paris. It was the first demonstration that 
the people would prevent by insurrection the king from 
opposing the Revolution. That call to insurrection was 
signed by Danton. Then first Paris learned that when¬ 
ever swift and unquailing energy was needed by the 
Revolution it was to be found in a certain big-headed 
young man belonging to the district of the Cordeliers. 

During the time when Lafayette was striving to put 
the Revolution in swaddling-clothes, Danton again recedes 
into the background; heard only as a thunder playing 
round Lafayette’s head at the Jacobins. He starts into 
the streets to prevent the king’s journey to St. Cloud, 
bearding Lafayette, and compelling the king to renounce 
his project. He attacks the hapless Lafayette again as an 
accomplice in the king’s abortive flight; and has to fly 
before that General’s brief triumph in the Champ-de-Mars. 
But when the Tenth of August found the allies advancing 
on Paris, and revolt threatening in the provinces, Danton 
comes to the front before Europe. He is insurrection 
incarnate. While the tocsin tolls through the night he is 
organising, exhorting, bringing the pikes of the sections 
to the muster. The fall of the Tuileries finds him Minister 
of Justice, and the inspirer of France against the foreigner. 
Again, when the fresh successes of the allies, the war in 
La Vendee, and the revolt of the Girondin Departments 
menace the republic with downfall, he thunders forth 
encouragement, establishes the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and the Committee of Public Safety, begins the levee en 
masse, and a second time saves the Revolution. But there 
his labour ends. In the working of the terror he had no 
part. Blood for blood’s sake he did not love. And he 
came back at last to combat the terror, and die in the 
effort to begin the reign of clemency before the passions 
of men were exhausted enough to suffer it. 

For he was no truculent ruffian. His speeches were 
truculent, because so only could he keep his position with 
the fierce democracy. But at heart this formidable man 
hated blood. He would spill it for a purpose, but not for 
love of victims. He permitted the September massacres, 
for he dared not oppose them. But ever after he sought 
to guard against their recurrence by establishing a 
tribunal, to secure, at any rate, a fair trial before execu¬ 
tion. That was his aim in the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
so terribly abused by his successors. He was the one 
man among the Revolutionists with an idea of government, 
an idea of diplomacy; the one man who perceived that the 
Revolution must end, if the Republic was to be saved. 
Among that crowd of theorists with their muzzles off, 
he alone was practical, and cared more for government 
than doctrines. 

But he was not the man to end the Revolution. An 
immense volcanic force, he lacked perseverance ; he must 
rest and recuperate after his fits of vast exertion. He had 
no ambition, no desire for rule. 80 lesser men and weaker 
men were allowed to capture the powerful engines he 
created; and when he attempted to cross their sanguinary 
policy they turned those engines against himself. A man 


roughly and spontaneously eloquent, undignified and even 
foul of tongue in private; generous to his private, terrible 
to public enemies, with a burly magnanimity of nature; 
after being identified with the crimes of others, such as 
Marat, he perished in the effort to put an end to crime; 
and history has merely regarded him as a criminal caught 
in his own trap. But always he has tried to moderate 
between the fierce factions of the Convention. Let it be 
at length known and recorded of this fearless, vast volcano 
of a man, that he died in the deliberate attempt to end the 
terror. It was his misfortune that, powerful for destruc¬ 
tion, he was impotent to save. But he dared the effort, 
and let him now have the honour for it. “ To dare, and 
dare, and without end dare,” was the advice by which he 
saved France from the allies. His life was one long 
daring ; and the daring which brought him to the scaffold 
was the noblest of all. 


A Little Master of English. 

Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Selected from the Edition 
edited by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 2s.) 

Tnis little book in a blue cover should do much to make 
the writings of Samuel Rutherford better known to 
general readers. His works are loved by many; and by 
a few his Letters are, perhaps, still accounted “ the most 
seraphic book in our literature.” That was the praise 
they received when first published, and they still give out 
a most sweet savour. More than twenty-five editions of 
these Letters have appeared since 1664, the best being the 
one issued five years ago by Dr. Bonar. The slim 
volume before us is a selection from that edition, and 
we are tempted to string together a few of the radiant 
sentences in which it abounds. 

For the sake of those who meet him for the first time, it 
will be well to premise that Samuel Rutherford was a Scottish 
minister in the age which gave us the Authorised Version 
of the Bible. He became minister of Anwoth, a small 
village in Kircudbrightshire, in 1627, and was so diligent 
a shepherd that they said of him : “ He is always praying, 
always preaching, always visiting the sick, always catechising, 
always writing find studying.” The more active of these 
employments were cut off by his banishment to Aberdeen 
in 1636. There he was free to move about among the 
people, but not to preach. The granite city was virtually 
his prison. One thing he could do : he could write letters 
to the saints of Anwoth and to his friends generally, and 
comfort them in the Lord. He could take pen and. pour 
out his spiritual experiences. So he was always writing 
letters. He spilled his joys and sorrows upon paper; he 
gave comfort and sought it. Sometimes his joy makes 
his confinement a positive sweetness. “This prison,” he 
writes, “ is my banqueting house ; I am handled softly 
and delicately as a dawted child.” Again: 

The smell of Christ’s wine and apples (which surpass the 
up-taking of dull sense) bloweth upon my soul. . . . Nay, 
His cross is the sweetest burden that ever I bare; it is 
such a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails are to a ship, 
to carry me forward to my harbour. 

From this “ banqueting house ” he sought to cheer his 
fellows in the vineyard : “I tell you Christ will make new 
work out of old, forecasten Scotland, and gather the old 
broken boards of His tabernacle, and pin them and nail 
them together.” Again, with evangelical fervour: “ Oh, 
if I could make my Lord Jesus market-sweet, lovely, 
desirable, and fair to all the world, both to Jew and 
Gentile ! ” He learns anew the vanity of the world, and 
would instil it: “ Oh, that we had as soon done with this 
world, and could as quickly despatch the love of it! But 
as a child cannot hold two apples in his little hand, but 
the one putteth the other out of its room, so neither can 
we be masters and lords of two loves.” 
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Stinted of life, lie sees the end of it, and is often point¬ 
ing to the grave: 

Remember, when the race is ended, and the play either 
won or lost, and ye are in the utmost circle and border of 
time, and shall put your foot within the march of eternity, 
and all your good things of this short night-dream shall 
seem to you like the ashes of a bleeze of thorns or straw, 
and your poor soul shall be crying, “ Lodging, lodging, for 
God’s sake! ” then shall your soul be more glad at one of 
your Lord’s lovely and homely smiles than if ye had the 
charters of three worlds for all eternity. 

But he can comfort as well as warn. As a comforter 
Samuel Rutherford must have been accounted great: 

Christ was death’s Cautioner, who gave His word to 
come and loose all the clay-pawns, and sot them at his own 
right hand; and our Cautioner, Christ, hath an act of law- 
surety upon death, to render back his captives. And that 
Lord Jesus, who knoweth the turnings and windings that 
are in that black trance of death, hath numbered all the 
steps of the stair up to heaven. He knoweth how loug the 
turnpike is, or how many pair of stairs high it is ; for He 
ascended that way Himself: “ I was dead and am alive.” 
And now He liveth at the right hand of God, and His 
garments have not so much as a smell of death. 

Not always was Samuel Rutherford uplifted. Sometimes 
his prison was really a prison and his sorrows like lead. 
To conclude: where, in the literature of faith, shall we 
find the aspirations of the Christian more sweetly and 
plaintively uttered than in these sentences ? 

A little of God would make my soul bankfull. Oh that 
I had but Christ’s odd off-fallings ; that He would let but 
the meanest of His love-rays and love-beams fall from 
Him, so as I might gather and carry them with me ! I 
would not be ill to please with Christ, and vailed vision of 
Christ; neither would I be dainty in seeing and enjoying 
of Him: a kiss of Christ blown over His shoulder, the 
parings and crumbs of glory that fall under His table in 
heaven, a shower like a thin May-mist of His love, would 
make me green, and sappy, and joyful, till the summer- 
sun of an eternal glory break up. 

The summer-sun of earthly liberty broke first on Samuel 
Rutherford. For many years he was a great man in the 
Scottish Church, and was sent up to the Westminster 
Assembly in 1643. After the Restoration he was again in 
disfavour, and was summoned to appear before the Parlia¬ 
ment in Edinburgh on a charge of high treason. His 
enemies were too late. He replied that he had already got 
a summons to a higher tribunal; and he added, with one 
of his touches of humour, “ ere your day arrive, I will be 
where few kings and great folks come.” Yet there were 
great folk who had taken knowledge of him that he would 
soon be with his Master. When the Parliament voted 
that he should not die in St. Andrews, where his last days 
had been spent, Lord Burleigh rose and said, “Ye cannot 
vote him out of heaven.” So passed this servant of God, 
and little master of English. 


• Dying Egypt. 

A History of Egypt under the 'Ptolemaic Dynasty. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. (Methuen. 6s.) 

In this volume, which forms the fourth of Prof. Flinders 
Petrie’s History of Egypt , the general editor seems to have 
departed somewhat from his original intention. We need 
not complain, however, of the result which has led to his 
entrusting the narrative of one of the most romantic 
periods of Egyptian history to the capable hands of Prof. 
Mahaffy. Whatever interest we my feel in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the pyramid-building Cheops, or of the 
heretic king Amenophis IV., we are too far removed 
by differences of race and period for them ever to be much 
more to us than names. But the case is entirely altered 
when we come to the lives of the brilliant line which 
began with the Greek soldier of fortune, Ptolemy son 


of Lagos, to end, characteristically enough, with the peer¬ 
less, but fatal, Cleopatra. Moreover, as Prof. Mahaffy 
has taught us elsewhere, these Hellenistic kingdoms, of 
which Egypt was the most successful, were really much 
nearer to us, both in constitution and in mode of action, 
than the republics of Greece and Rome, which we have 
been accustomed to look to for political examples; and in 
them do we find the earliest and, in some respects, the 
best type of that monarchical ideal which is now again 
rising into popularity. A king possessed of sufficient 
personal wealth to make him the munificent patron of art 
and literature, surrounded by a court, not of house-slaves 
and eunuchs, but of nobles and warriors as well-born, 
though not as wealthy, as himself; a middle class of 
officials who, so long as their salaries were punctually 
paid, did their best to administer equal justice between 
man and man; and a proletariat industrious, frugal, and 
kept in order by a clergy who were the creatures, rather 
than the masters, of the Crown—a Spaniard of the time 
when Spain was a Great Power, or a German, if it may 
be said without Use-majeste, of the present day, would have 
found himself more at home under such a regime than 
among the chattering democracies of Athens or Rome. 

It is this ideal which Prof. Mahaffy here lays before us 
with a point and conciseness which have not always dis¬ 
tinguished his later works. Especially does he make it 
clear to us that the cement which really hold Ptolemaic 
Egypt together was the personal wealth of the king. So 
long as the Ptolemy for the time being could buy the 
services of enough Greek mercenaries to repel invasion 
and to quell revolt, could keep on foot enough public 
works to employ an agricultural population otherwise 
idle between harvests, and could lavish money like water 
on shows to amuse the huge and heterogeneous city popu¬ 
lation, he had nothing to fear except from dynastic 
quarrels; and to the last Ptolemaic Egypt seemed to be 
a perfect mine of wealth. The thirteenth and most feeble 
of all the Ptolemies is said to have had an income of three 
millions sterling, and certainly managed to spend in one 
year nearly £110,000 in bribes to Julius Cmsar; while it 
was the desire to possess the treasures of Cleopatra which, 
according to Prof. Mahaffy, led the “ dull, cold-blooded ” 
Augustus to make “ some stupid attempts ” to lead her to 
think that he, too, had fallen a victim to her fascinations. 

Where all this money came from Prof. Mahaffy is also 
able to tell us: some of it, no doubt, was due to a system 
of taxation which the Romans were afterwards to find only 
too fatally easy. Something, too, must be attributed to 
the sudden development of trade, mostly by Jews and 
Greeks, in a country naturally rich, and already destined 
to be the highway between East and West; but a great 
part must be assigned to one of the earliest of financial 
measures—the disendowment of the Church. Ever since 
their successful struggle against the religious reform of 
Amenophis IV., the priesthood of Amen had gone on 
increasing in power until it not only possessed the Crown, 
but a great part of the soil of Egypt. Yet the earlier 
Ptolemies, by the deification of themselves and their 
consorts—a practice which Prof. Mahaffy, fully alopting 
M. Maspero’s latest views on the subject, shows to be 
perfectly Pharaonic—managed to turn all thi3 vast estate 
into a source of revenue to themselves. By what pecu¬ 
liarly Greek processes of diplomacy they managed to do 
this without offending the priests we cannot indeed learn; 
but it is evident that the scandal of the Daira Sanieh and 
other “cabbagings” of the Khedive Ismail were no new 
thing in Egypt. 

We wish we had space to go more at length into this 
and other matters which Prof. Mahaffy has contrived to 
make as readable as a novel. We cannot bestow the same 
praise upon an appendix in which Mr. Griffith gives 
transliterations of the throne-names of the Ptolemies in 
that peculiar dialect of gasp and comma which all German 
and some English Egyptologists affect. Unlike the 
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hieroglyphics of which it is supposed to be a translation, 
it successfully conceals from all but the initiated the least 
idea of what the Egyptian words were like, while even 
to those trained in the abominable system it makes a 
difficult task more difficult. 

A History of Egypt under Roman Rule. By J. Grafton 
Milne, M.A. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Me. Milne’s book, which forms the fifth volume of the 
same series, cannot be said to be as interesting as its pre¬ 
decessor. Some picturesque incidents, such as the institu¬ 
tion of monachism and the murder of Hypatia, could hardly 
have been avoided, but the academic thoroughness which 
has led the author to give the reign of every Caesar from 
Augustus to Heraclonas under a separate rubric renders 
the narrative as a whole somewhat dreary. The subject, 
too, is the reverse of inspiriting, for under the Csosars 
Egypt became a mere milch cow to be drained of its natural 
products for the maintenance of the Roman laizaroni, while 
its own people groaned under exactions all the more crush¬ 
ing because applied by the most perfect masters of the art 
of government as then understood that the world has yet 
seen. Into the maze of the hierarchy of Roman officials 
and the multiplicity of taxes imposed by them Mr. Milne 
plunges delightedly, and seems to find a due through the 
labyrinth. But the question is too academic for ordinary 
readers, and we confess to a feeling of relief when we 
reach the last page and find the growing misery of the 
Egyptian fellah in culminating in the betrayal of the country 
by the Coptic Church to the invading Mohammedans under 
Omar. A chapter on Religious Institutions, though it deals 
more frankly than former histories have done with the 
defects of primitive Christianity in Egypt, adds but very- 
little to our knowledge of the gods mentioned in such 
inscriptions as those in Boeckh’s Corpus but unknown in 
Pharaonic times. Perhaps this is to be accounted for by 
the fact that Egyptologists are quite as much in the dark 
about them as other students of religions. The volume 
contains several excellent appendices, in which we seem to 
see the hand of Prof. J. B. Bury, whose help is duly 
acknowledged in the Preface. There is also a capital 
system of references, which go to make the book as 
thoroughly useful to the student as it is unfitted for the 
general reader. The cartouches of the Cresars, though all 
duly given, are not, like those of the Ptolemies, trans¬ 
literated. 


The Settlements of France in America. 

Pioneers of France in the New World ; The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Ceutury ; La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

These are the first three volumes of the new English 
edition of the works of Francis Parkman, and they have 
this in common, that they relate to that early phase of the 
story of Canada in which religion was still the dominant 
motive for exploration and discovery. In the successive 
American editions of his works, Mr. Parkman has appro¬ 
priated and woven into the original text the results which 
the labours of many workers among the Paris archives 
have brought to light. Few historians have been more 
successful in clothing the bones of history in a garment 
of romance, or rather in repeating in the prose of to-day 
the romance of an almost forgotten past. A sympathetic 
imagination has helped him to be just to those in whose 
failure he reads a triumph for the best interests of man¬ 
kind. He tells how what might have been the Jesuit 
empire among the Hurons went down in flame and blood, 
and then musingly observes that “Liberty may thank the 
Iroquois,” and still without offence to readers of any creed, 
as witness the wide popularity of his books among all 
sections of Canadians. 


If one had to select one episode rather than another for 
its vivid interest from what is really a collection of heroic 
tales, the story of the massacre of the Huguenot colony in 
Florida and its singular avenging might well be chosen. 
Fifty-six years before the Puritans landed on the sands of 
Massachusetts Bay, a little band of French Protestants, 
helped by the powerful patronage of Coligny, founded 
a colony at the mouth of the River May in Florida, under 
the shelter of a fort which their commander, Rene de 
Landonniere, in honour of Charles IX. called Fort Caroline. 
Their story was the story of many others who came hoping 
for gold, and found only fertile lands. Disillusionment 
brought discontent, and the colonists were reduced to the 
utmost distress, when an English vessel commanded by 
the redoubtable Sir John Hawkins arrived. But Sir John 
had got a cargo of slaves on board, and was in high 
good humour, and gave generous succour. 

Hardly had the slaver disappeared when reinforcements 
arrived from France in four ships commanded by Jean 
Ribaut. But the stores had only just been landed when 
another big ship was seen approaching and carrying the 
flag of Spain. France and Spain were at peace, but the 
Frenchmen remembered they were Huguenots and had 
settled in the hemisphere which the Pope had reserved for 
the peoples of the Peninsula. In reply to a challenge as 
to whence he came the Spanish Admiral proclaimed that 
he was Pedro Menendez, commissioned of Philip H. “ to 
hang and behead all Lutherans.” The French ships were 
no match for their powerful adversary, but they outsailed 
him and fled down the coast. The Spaniard pursued until 
he came to an inlet, which he named San Agustin, where 
he was joined by four other vessels, and, landing, threw up 
entrenchments, and so founded St. Augustine, the oldest 
town in the United States. Meanwhile the French 
returned to Fort Caroline, and there was hot debate 
whether to wait the attack of the Spaniards there or to go 
to sea with the whole garrison and make a surprise assault. 
The last plan was decided upon. All the fighting men 
went with Ribaut and the ships, leaving Landonniere with 
the women and children ana sick and a few invalids and 
civilians within the walls of the Fort. Unfortunately for 
the Huguenots, Ribaut’s ships were scattered by a storm 
just as their presence had been revealed to the Spaniards. 
Menendez at once decided to make a forced march back to 
Fort Caroline and take it by assault in the absence of 
the garrison. His success was fatally complete. The 
defenders were either killed on the spot or hanged from 
the neighbouring trees. Menendez, with some misgivings, 
roared the women, though in dread “ lest the venom of 
their heresy should infect his men.” He had soon another 
thing to think of. Word was brought that one of the 
French ships had been driven ashore and that 140 of those 
on board were encamped on a narrow strip of sand. 
Menendez was quickly on the spot and knew he had them 
at his mercy. When reminded that the two countries 
were at peace, he replied that Spain was at war with all 
Lutherans, and according to his brother-in-law, who is our 
authority for what followed, he added : “ If you will give 
up your arms and ‘banners, and place yourselves at my 
.mercy, you may do so, and I will act towards you as God 
shall give me grace.” The French submitted, and the 
rest may be told in the words used by Menendez himself: 
“ I had their hands tied behind their backs, and them¬ 
selves put to the knife. It appeared to me that, by thus 
chastising them, God our Lord and your Majesty were 
served; whereby in future this evil sect will leave us more 
free to plant the Gospel in these parts.” Twelve Bretons, 
who said they were Catholics, and four carpenters alone 
were spared. 

But the good fortune of Menendez still continued. News 
was brought that 350 other Frenchmen had been wrecked. 
Some 200 of these preferred to take their chance of starva¬ 
tion and the Indian scalper’s knife, and fled further into 
the wilderness; but Ribaut and 150 of his followers 
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preferred to trust to the mercy of a Christian Power. 
Menendez writes: 

I saved the lives of two young gentlemen of about 
eighteen years of age, as well as of three others—the 
fifer, the drummer, and the trumpeter; and I caused 
Juan Ribao (Ribaut), with all the rest, to be put to the 
knife, judging this to be necessary for the service of God 
Our Lord and your Majesty. 

The remnant of the Huguenots also eventually fell into 
tho hands of the Spaniards, and, surrendering, were spared 
for the galleys. Philip II. was pleased to express his 
high approval of Menendez for “ the justice he had done 
upon the Lutheran corsairs.” For the story of the aveng¬ 
ing expedition, which it was left to the enterprise of a 
private gentleman to send from France, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Parkman’s pages. 

Some of the accounts of the old chroniclers quoted by 
our author to describe the effects of firearms among the 
Indians recall familiar passages in Defoe, and suggest the 
sources of his inspiration. 


The Workers. 

The Workers : an Experiment in Reality — The West. By 
Walter A. Wyckoff. (Heinemann. 3s. net.) 

In this dignified volume Mr. Wyckoff continues, and 
concludes, the record of his adventures as an unskilled 
labourer in quest of a livelihood. His previous book 
comprised “the East”; this covers “the West,” from 
Chicago to the Pacific. The predominant feeling in the 
minds of all who read the narrative will be one of admira¬ 
tion for the enterprise, the courage, and the tenacity 
which could conceive and carry out this so singular and 
so valuable “ experiment in reality.” But, indeed, Mr. 
Wyckoff must be a strong man; he writes as a strong 
man—simply, directly, modestly, and, withal, skilfully. 
His literary technique is remarkable; if he chose he could 
do the bravura business round about the lurid horrors of 
Chicago, or the illimitable landscapes of the further West, 
as well as anyone; but he does not choose. He prefers 
the methods of austerity ; and he is right. The stiff 
decorum, the perfect reticence of the book, deepen its 
conviction, and thereby add to its value as a psychological 
and sociological document. 

Of course, Mr. Wyckoff had his depressions, during 
which he not only fervently desired to abandon his experi¬ 
ment, but saw with painful clearness that that experiment 
could at best be only partially successful. He nearly 
succumbed, at one period, to 

the longing for fellowship that had grown to almost 
overmastering desire, the sight of a familiar face, the 
sound of a familiar voice, the healing touch of cultivated 
speech to feelings all raw under the brutalities of the 
street vernacular. . . . 

And, after all, what real purpose was my experiment to 
serve ? . . . I had discovered much that was new to me, 
but nothing that was new to science ... all that I had 
learned, or could learn, was already set forth, in tabulated 
statistical accuracy, in blue books and economic treatises. 
Moreover, it was impossible for me to rightly interpret 
even the human conditions in which I found myself, for 
between me and the actual workers was the infinite 
difference of necessity in relation to any lot in which I 
was. How could I, who at any moment could change my 
status if I chose, enter really in the life and feelings of the 
destitute poor who are bound to their lot by the hardest 
facts of stern reality ? 

How, indeed! Yet he contrived, in some measure, to do 
it; and, in any event, he acquired an immense number 
of facts of precisely the kind which blue books and 
economic treatises, in their sublime accuracy, always 
ignore. No blue book could ever give you the effect, for 
example, of the Chicago street-walker’s charity to two 


poor homeless and starving wanderers, of whom Mr. 
Wyckoff was one. 

More than two-thirds of the whole book is devoted to 
Chicago. Mr. Wyckoff entered this city absolutely penni¬ 
less, in rags—and it was winter. He saw, from the inside, 
all its various “realities” — its “station-houses,” its 
“sweat-shops,” its revolutionary clubs. He learnt that 
ten cents was wealth, and an old lady with a heavy bag 
an angel out of heaven. By paths of incredible hardship 
he rose to be an odd-job man, and subsequently to the 
proud post of hand-trucksman in an implement factory. 
He even began to look forward to the time when an 
ordinary artisan would deign to regard him as an equal. 
But that hope was not realised in Chicago, for the hand- 
trucksman went West, and in the agricultural districts 
found himself positively at a premium. Farmers stopped 
him on the road and begged him to tarry at a dollar a 
day and his board. The demand for labour—any sort of 
labour—outside a few big industrial centres was “amaz¬ 
ing,” and Mr. Wyckoff was informed that it was practically 
constant throughout the year. 

The last hundred pages of the book do much to take 
away the painful impression of the first two hundred and 
fifty; and one is forced to the conclusion that America, 
despite Chicago, is, indeed, a land of plenty for all. 

Often as I look back upon the two thousand miles of 
country crossed, apart from the splendour of it — the 
almost overwhelming impression that it leaves of boundless 
empire wherein a growing, intelligent, industrious, God¬ 
fearing people are slowly working out great ends in 
industrial achievement and personal character and in 
national life . . . apart from all this, the strongest sense 
which possesses one in any retrospect of a long, laborious 
expedition like miue is that of a wide land which teems 
with opportunities open to energy and patient toil. Awful 
suffering there is among workers who are in the clutch of 
illness . . . pitiful degradation there is among many who 
lack imagination to see a way and the energy to pursue it 
. . . deep depravity and unutterable misery there are in 
the great congested labour centres, many of whose condi¬ 
tions are the price we pay for our economic freedom. But 
the broad fact remains that the sun never shone upon 
a race of civilised men whose responsibilities were greater 
and whose problems were more charged with the welfare 
of mankind, among whom energy and thrift and per¬ 
severance and ability were surer of their just rewards, and 
where there were so many and such various chances of 
a successful and honourable career. 

We will conclude by giving our opinion that these are 
not the inexpensive vapourings of a facile optimist, but 
the carefully considered conclusions of a rigidly impartial 
and thoroughly imformed intelligence—an intelligence 
which more than most has “ seen life steadily and seen 
it whole.” 


Mr. Palgrave’s Life. 

Francis Turner Palgrave: His Journals , and Memories of his 
Life. By Gwenllian F. Palgrave. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
We have more than once ventured to protest against certain 
modem biographies in which details and domesticities, 
which the public has no business to—and, as a matter of 
fact, often does not want to—know, are offered to it by 
precisely the person whose fitness for the task, owing to 
the natural want of perspective, is least—a near relative. 
Such a book is Miss Pal grave’s life of that kindly and 
scholarly man, the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Far too much is here printed of which the interest, save to 
the limited circle of Palgrave’s own friends, is extremely 
slight; not a little which is even a trifie ridiculous. That 
a father should write childish letters to a child is ex¬ 
cusable; but to gravely reprint them years after in a 
serious book is not. This is the kind of thing we mean : 

I told a certain wonderful baby what you said about 
her, and she grunted a little to show that she was pleased. 
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Her godpapa came all the way from Kensington to see 
her, but she only pouted at him, naughty girl! Did you 
have any children going about with flowers and dressed up 
yesterday ? I saw some poor little things going about in 
horrid London, and was so sorry for them. 

Palgrave will, of course, be best remembered as the com¬ 
piler of the Golden Treasury —the first Golden Treasury —and 
for that he deserves the gratitude due to a pioneer. 
Whether its vogue endures or will endure may be 
doubted. We do not ourselves think it is the best of the 
many anthologies now available. But there will always 
be those of the present generation who owe to it their 
first introduction into the felicities and splendours of 
English lyric. Miss Palgrave prints an interesting letter 
of her father’s to Tennyson, in which he describes the 
genesis of the idea in a discussion with the poet in Corn¬ 
wall, and the careful soarch through Chalmers’ English 
Poets which formed the basis of the selection. From 
another letter it appears that Palgrave was glad to find 
the book “ arouse thought and discussion about poetry, 
which I regard as the causa finalis of such a book much 
more than mere acquiescence in any one person’s selec¬ 
tion ”; and also that he once had “ a fancy to make a 
collection of English love poems only, of all dates; to 
include a few omitted from the Golden Treasury as too 
high-kilted— i.e., such as Spenser’s “Epithalamium,” some 
of Sidney’s sonnets, Moore, &c.—all to be called ‘ Under 
the Rose ’: the tone being never coarse, but decidedly 
amorous.” Mr. William Watson, by the way, carried 
out this idea in the Lyric Love, which he compiled for 
the “ Golden Treasury ” series. 

Of the miscellaneous letters from and to friends which 
make up the larger portion of this biography, the most 
interesting is a very characteristic one from Browning, 
from which this is an extract: 

You write the article P No, indeed! "Were you minded 
to review me, you might easily have much to say against 
the general cut of my coat, but would not—I fancy—go 
grubbing among my old wardrobe of thirty years’ accumu¬ 
lation, and, picking off here a quaint button, there a queer 
tag and tassel, exhibit them as my daily wear. Bless us! 
in the course of my musical exercises, and according to the 
moods of many a year, I may have treated myself to an 
occasional whistle, cherrup, and guffaw, besides the regular 
symphonies—and even in these it’s not unlikely that ‘ ‘ Straf¬ 
ford,” written twenty-eight years ago, is far from perfect; 
whereupon . . . but see the Beview and then smash it! 
I had supposed that the ramshackle old Edinburgh, under a 
succession of sleepy editors, was cleaned in the crannies; 
but—body o’ me !—here’s a bug again! 

Palgrave was a man of considerable reading and refined 
tastes. But he was a sadly mediocre poet, and by no 
means a first-rate critic either of art or letters. You would 
hardly gather that from what is said about him in this 
book, but when you find him preferring Flaxman to Blake, 
or calling Tennyson “ten times a wider and deeper 
thinker than Browning,” you get a hin t. 


A Schoolmaster on Education. 

A Dialogue on Moral Education. F. H. Matthews, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a well-meant attempt to lure the unsuspecting 
secondary schoolmaster to a contemplation of the outworks 
of psychology, a science which, so far, the great majority 
of practical teachers have treated with utter disregard ; or, 
at best, have viewed with mingled sentiments of aversion, 
suspicion, and derision. For our own part, we are desir¬ 
ous that the psychologist pure and simple should be 
allowed every opportunity of exhausting his ethical ener¬ 
gies in theorising to his heart’s content. All we beg is, 
that he be carefully excluded from the classroom. One 


Pestalozzi or one Froebel on the staff of a school would 
speedily bring either ruin on the institution or a term’s 
notice on himself. Mr. Herbert Spencer as a philosopher 
we suppose all men revere, but would any head master 
who had read what Dr. Ridding styled his “brilliant 
extravaganza ” on education appoint him to take a form ? 
Mr. Matthews, however, is not a mere theorist, but a work¬ 
ing head master, who, at the same time, is possessed of a 
taste for generalising on his experience; consequently he 
gives us plenty of food for thought. 

In plan, his book is cast in the shape of a kind of 
triangular duel, in which the principals are a doctor, who 
represents faddism; a parson, who represents orthodoxy ; 
and a schoolmaster, who naturally represents common 
sense. Their respective wives act, on the whole, as seconds, 
though from time to time, when things get exciting, they 
cut in and convert the proceedings into a chance-medley, 
in which everybody knifes and gouges everybody else. 
Still the scrimmages bring about collisions of brain, and 
brain, whereby many excellent notions are hammered out, 
for which we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
We should like, though, in passing, to endorse the opinion 
that a head master harangues his boys from the cathedra, 
or from the pulpit, with far greater effect if a layman than 
if a cleric. “ He is probably,” says Mr. Matthews, “ at a 
disadvantage if he is in orders. Boys are apt to treat the 
addresses of a clergyman merely as a part of his profes¬ 
sional duty, and accordingly to think that, while such laws 
as he expounds may be good for the clergy, they do not much 
matter for the rest of mankind. With a layman preach¬ 
ing there can be no such suspicion.” The question as to 
whether the education of the sexes should continue to be 
conducted separately or not is examined in a temperate 
and sensible manner. That mixed schools will in time 
become a recognised element in our educational arrange¬ 
ments there can be little doubt, but at present we should 
hesitate to say more than that, while as yet clearly outside 
the range of practical politics, the matter is ripe for 
academic discussion. Twenty years ago even thus much 
would hardly have been conceded. 

The inter-dependence of morality and health is con¬ 
sidered. “The more perfect the body the more easy is it 
to perfect the moral character. . . . Does it not stand to 
reason that the man whose bodily functions work with 
least effort and resistance is likely to have more energy to 
spare for moral growth, and that the cheerfulness which 
results from unimpeded health is a most valuable ally to 
morality ? ” A quite correctly professional religio medici. 
But the doctor is not always so sane. We have said that 
he sustains the rdle of “ crank ” in the confabulation, a part 
which sometimes lands him in strange positions. “That 
all work deserves to be honoured should be one of the 
primary objects of the educator to impress; the young 
should be taught that to despise another because his work 
is more unpleasant than their own is a mark of unchari¬ 
tableness—of the meanest of vices.” This is well enough. 
But when he proceeds to add, “ the more degrading the 
work, the more should be the honour,” weird visions rise 
before us of his land of charitable logic: of knackers 
dubbed knights, of scavengers sworn of the Privy Council, 
of sewermen discharging their philanthropic functions 
decked out in all the glories of the Garter and the 
splendours of the Star. In fact, the doctor, the parson, 
and the ladies are perhaps set up a little too obviously as 
dummies on which the schoolmaster may display his 
prowess ; the ladies, indeed, are craftily discounted by 
being made to couch their remarks occasionally in ungram¬ 
matical English. This imparts a cruelly life-like touch to 
the fair combatants. 

One of Mr. Matthews’s debaters is made to say that 
“ among some wise suggestions these wonderful men 
[the psychologists] have uttered a vast deal of impossible 
nonsense.” Mr. Matthews’s book contains many wise 
suggestions, some impossible nonsense. 
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Impressions. 

Genius Loci: Notes on Places. By Vernon Lee. (Grant 
Richards. 5s. net ) 

The comparison with Mrs. Meynell’s Spirit of Place is 
inevitable, but it need not be laboured : for, in spite of a 
common interest in the finer sensations and a common 
love for Italy, the two ladies gamer very different harvests 
from their peregrinations. Mrs. Meynell’s is obviously 
the more definite personality : whatever she sees and 
whatever she records is coloured by her personal vision, 
takes the note of her personal creed. It has passed 
through the crucible of a temperament. Vernon Lee 
strikes you as far more dependent on her environment. 
Like the film of an extraordinary sensitive camera she 
registers faithfully the most delicate and varied im¬ 
pressions : but she brings far less of her own to the 
interpretation of these. There is a facility and even 
felicity of historical comment; a touch of whimsical fancy ; 
a wise epicureanism of sentiment and philosophy. And 
all this is just enough to put a certain human interest 
into the landscape. But in the main it is her function 
just to see and to translate what she sees, her impressions, 
into the daintiest and most decorative of euphuistic 
English. Her miniature work is most charming and 
makes the temptation to quote irresistible. Here, for 
instance, is a vine-dresser of the Loire : 

An old man, rather like a tidy satyr, with a tub of 
sulphate of copper and a vine syringe; his neat cotton 
clothes and his own old person all dyed an exquisite bluish 
verdigris green; a bronze genius loci or prosperous old- 
world Touraine. 

This is Dieppe: 

White and black, grey, slate colour; but picked out, 
of course, with brilliant red and orange of carnations or 
nasturtiums here and there on the balconies, as the grey 
dress and grey blond hair of a Velasquez Infanta are 
relieved by minute scarlet bows, by scarlet little mouth. 
Down side streets, glimpses of towers and flying buttresses 
of the cathedral, of porches and steep dormered roofs, and 
pavilions on some other church. . . . This lovely little 
flamboyant cathedral, all flowerlike with star and stem, 
its carved stone further carved and engraved by the 
centuries, seen thus under the pale, new morning sky, is 
a thing I shall not easily' forget. 

And here is Siena: 

That medimval town of Siena as I saw it last, rising 
with rose-coloured battlements and towers above the still 
sapless vines, the first green wheat, the cherry blossom of 
the arid little hills. 

And here a Mantuan lake: 

The pale blue water, edged with green reeds, the 
poplars and willows of the green plain beyond; a blue 
vagueness of Alps, and, connecting it all, the long castle 
bridge with jts towers of pale geranium-coloured bricks. 

“She turns it all to favour and to prettinesa! ” Well, 
yes, “prettiness”: that is precisely the word. It is as 
pretty as the most delicate confectionery, and, like con¬ 
fectionery when taken in bulk, sooner or later it un¬ 
deniably cloys. You begin to long for something with 
a little more of the incisive qualities of style, for the keen 
dry blade of the intellect, for a page or two of Gibbon, 
say, or of Voltaire. However, it is not necessary to take 
it in bulk, and for a Capuan ten minutes or so one of these 
pretty essays, preferably one of the Italian ones, can be 
thoroughly recommended. 


As You Like It is to me the most bird-haunted spot in 
letters. ... I am no melodramatist, but a Skelt-drunken 
boy; I am, I know it, the man who went out to find the 
Eldorado of romantic comedy, and who means to come in 
sight of it .”—From 11. L. Stevenson’s Letters in “ Scribner’s.” 


Other New Books. 

Holland and the Hollanders. By David S. Meldrum. 

This is not a guide-book. It is a book to read, mark, 
and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the Hook 
of Holland. And then you may take it with you. Mr. 
Meldrum writes no preface, but its dedication to “Many 
Friends in Holland,” and its internal characteristics, show 
that it is the fruit of many visits. Mr. Meldrum has had 
time and opportunity to learn Holland, not by its orna¬ 
ments and fringes only, but in its texture. He knows 
the lie of the land, and has that eye for physical marks 
which can be acquired only in time. We cannot better 
illustrate the quality of Mr. Meldrum’s knowledge of 
Holland than by quoting such a passage as this: 

The blue Yeluwe. The sandy Veluwe. Here we have 
the same variety of scenery as in ’t Gooi; but there is 
more water, the hills are higher, and the woods are larger, 
some of them, like the Beekbergsche and Soerensche Bosch, 
the largest in the country. A thin population lives on a 
poor agriculture and the cultivation of wood, and where 
the mossy sheep-sheds shelter under the trees, we see those 
shepherds and those sheep to whom the genius of the 
painter Mauve was dedicated. On the left beyond Meppel 
is the Land van Vollenhoven, where the cattle meadows 
roll away into Friesland. On the right is Twente, with 
many little rivers that rise in the hills in the east; to sill 
appearances another Aehterhoek of Gelderland, only that 
here there are industries of which Gelderland knows 
nothing, and corn takes the place of rye and buckwheat. 
To the north are peat lands that stretch away into desolate 
Drente. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Meldrum keeps to 
unbeaten tracks. On the contrary, he admits that the 
“tourist area” of Holland contains all that is most 
characteristic of the country. To expound Holland by 
its physical formation, its history, arts, employments, 
hinterlands, and its government, is Mr. Meldrum’s scheme; 
and we think he carries it out admirably. He has the 
sense of the typical, and words for it. Mr. Meldrum has 
illustrated his pages from the paintings of Dutch artists. 
A good book, and one that stands alone in its scope and 
method. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Tennyson. By Stephen Gwynn. 

To sit down to Tennyson’s works by request and 
say how they strike one and point out excellences 
is no unenviable task. It is always pleasant to em¬ 
broider on a favourite theme. This is practically what 
Mr. Gwynn has done in this admirable little book, the 
latest volume in the “ Victorian Era ” series. Once the open¬ 
ing biographical chapter is out of the way, his enjoyment 
begins and continues until the end —or, perhaps, not quite 
to the end, where he is engaged in finding Tennyson’s 
exact place in literature, but nearly to that point. Mr. 
Gwynn’s taste in poetry is good, his knowledge is con¬ 
siderable, writes with unmistakable clarity, and 
his tempo, is just. Tennyson enthusiasts will, perhaps, be 
disappointed at the infrequency of superlatives, while those 
limited minds which cannot hold both Browning and 
Tennyson, and, therefore, let Tennyson go, will be dis¬ 
appointed too, for other reasons. We do not say that Mr. 
Gwynn is always right; but he is always thoughtful and 
always himself, which is more interesting. (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Histo 0 Scotland. Vol. I. By P. Hume Bbowx. 

Mr. Humo Brown claims with justice for his work the 
title of the first compendious history of Scotland. Scots 
histories we have indeed had in plenty. The excellent 
work of Patrick Fraser Tytler has never been wholly 
superseded. The lengthy history of Hill Burton, just 
because of its greater detail, is already partly out of date; 
and the same criticism applies, though less aptly, to Dr. 
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Skene’s Celtic Scotland. The materials collected by the 
local historian and the societies for the preservation and 
publication of ancient records await the man who shall 
marshal them into connected history. Mr. Hume Brown’s 
work is confessedly a mere survey, but it is a well- 
informed and vigorous sketch—the work of a man who 
knows his authorities. He is in no sense the picturesque 
historian, and the most sensational events in one of the 
most romantic of the world’s histories are chronicled with 
dry fidelity. Nor is he the psychologist in history, for he 
has no care for subtle motives, though in an awkward and 
roundabout way he generally succeeds in arriving at a 
fairly shrewd estimate of his characters. The main virtue 
of the book is that it is succinct and clear, honestly con¬ 
fessing the fact when means of information are scanty or 
doubtful, and never shirking a difficulty. It aims also at 
giving a brief survey of the literature and the social life of 
each epoch. To us the most valuable part of the work 
seems to be the constitutional part, for the constitutional 
history of Scotland still awaits its Stubbs or Palgrave. 
The early narrative of the strife between Scot, Briton, 
and Angle, between Celt and Saxon and Norman, is 
comparatively full, though we may look to Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s forthcoming volume for a more elaborate state¬ 
ment. Perhaps the best chapter is that on the difficult 
reign of David II., the history of whose last fourteen 
years differs materially from Tytler and Hill Burton, and 
is based on Mr. Burnett’s Introduction to the second 
volume of the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Many of the 
old dramatic tales are examined and found wanting; the 
entertaining Pitscottie is regarded with deep mistrust; 
and on all crucial points the evidence of Bishop Leslie, 
Ferrerius, or Buchanan is preferred. Still, we are 
thankful to find that Mr. Hume Brown is not a consistent 
iconoclast. The story of James I. is still left to us more 
or less intact, and we are glad to find him opposing Mr. 
J. T. Brown’s contention against the Royal authorship of 
The King's Quhair. We had thought that the replies of 
M. Jusserand and Mr. Rait, of New College, had effectually 
disposed of the fancy. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

Admiral Sir W. R. Mends. By B. S. Mends. 

From his house at Alverstoke the late Admiral Mends 
watched the assembling of the vast fleet which was called 
together in the Solent to celebrate Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. He was then in his eighty-fifth year, and had 
known sixty years of naval life. But before half the vessels 
had arrived Admiral Mends was failing ; and when the 
royal salute was fired by that stupendous naval arma¬ 
ment on June 26, 1897, he was unconscious; before the 
illumination of the fleet began he had breathed his last. 
And what need we add, save that this end was worthy of 
Admiral Mends’s career? He was of England’s best 
manhood and brain. We have many such men; their 
biographies arrive like old Temiraires, and long may they 
do so ! In Admiral Mends we had an ideal organiser of 
naval transport. Indeed, he was the first head of the 
Transport Department at the Admiralty, founded by an 
Order in Council in 1862. In 1864 this Department took 
over the Indian reliefs, and it was on Mends’s require¬ 
ments that the Chief Constructor of the Navy designed 
those five grand troopships whose names are household 
words in so many English homes: the Serapis , the Croco¬ 
dile , the Euphrates, the Jumna, and the Malabar. No 
wonder that Admiral Mends looked on these ships with 
pride, called them his “ old babies ” when they passed his 
retreat on Stokes Bay, and held that “ the regular passage 
of these great white ships, laden with troops, to and fro 
through the Canal, the whole scheme working regularly 
and without a hitch, year in and year out, did much to 
enhance the national prestige.” Admiral Mends had 
learned practical transport work in the Crimea, where also 
he seems to have imbibed—not without reason—that 
rooted disbelief in our military organisation which led 


him, in the later years of his life, to predict a breakdown 
in that Department when a real strain should come upon 
it. In his final years of rest and retirement his fears on 
this point were somewhat relieved. This biography of 
Admiral Mends by his son is of great general interest, and 
it abounds in points which naval and military readers will 
value. (Murray. 16s. net.) 

Poems. By A. Bernard Miall. 


Mr. Miall stands out from the ranks of new poets. He 
has himself well in hand; he controls words, and is not 
controlled by them; his thoughts are his own, and are 
worthy. He looks round about him and finds much that 
is good in man and in nature and daily life, and he ex¬ 
presses the fact well. He is not the poet of the youthful 
dream—all fire and fury and fine rapture and miraculous 
combinations of words : we know always just how his 
work is done. He is a gentleman and scholar expressing 
himself in verse. We quoted some stanzas of Mr. Miall’s 
last week. Here he is in a more lyrical mood : 

Winter’s Joy. 


By wold and holt and valley 
Scampered the scouring 
breeze, 

No flush was on the heather, 
No leaf was on the trees. 

The sea and heaven of winter 
Met in a steeled embrace; 

The wind leapt off the Channel 
And shouted in my face. 

Far thro' the seething coppice 
The whispering drift was 
brown, 

As way were all the branches, 
And every leaf was down. 

But all the trees were shouting, 
And all the hills were sweet; 

The rascal wind was humming 
A tune to stir my feet. 

(Lane.) 

Poems of Emile Veriiae 


The wind of time was blow¬ 
ing . , 

And buffeting my mind; 

It tore my sad old memories 
And swept them out behind. 

And oh ! I said, if winter 
Doth not abash the earth, 

If being poor as Adam 
She shows a sturdy mirth, 
Take all my thickets harbour, 
O stately blast of Time! 
Bare boughs may chaunt the 
carol 

Of poverty sublime! 

For if in surly winter 
My heart shall dare to sing, 
Fate, thou art all defeated ! 
What will it be in spring ? 


Emile Yerhaeren is the young Belgian writer whose 
play “Les Aubes” (“The Dawn”) we reviewed a few 
weeks ago. In this book Miss Alma Strettell, who is 
already known by her Lullabies of Many Lands and her 
excellent versions, in conjunction with Carmen Sylva, of 
Roumanian folk-songs, offers translations of a selection of 
Verhaeren’s poems drawn from his volumes Les Villages 
Illusoires, Les Heures Claires, and Les Apparus dans mes 
Chemins. Verhaeren is both symbolist and similist. 
Most things that he sees resemble other things, and most 
things stand for other things, and all is vague and 
mystical and melancholy. Some of his images seem to us 
to be impermissibly unnatural. The first poem, for 
example, called “ Rain,” describes the rain tearing at the 
window-pane with its “ nails of grey.” Yet the effect of 
the whole poem is undeniable: one is as depressed and 
sodden at the end of it as if the rain had really been 
falling all day. In everything in the book we are con¬ 
scious of definite thought and the desire to make beauty, 
but the result falls often below the intention. At any 
rate, Verhaeren is not easy reading for the Briton. Miss 
Strettell’s efforts are commendable, but we cannot say that 
she ever suggests that the author’s own medium was 
English—as a translator should. (Lane.) 

The “Gentleman’s Magazine” Library. Part XI. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library, as every student knows, 
is a classified collection of the chief contents of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine from 1731 to 1868, edited by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme. The English topography section, of 
which this is the eleventh part, is edited by Mr. F. A. 
Milne. In the new volume we reach Staffordshire and 
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Suffolk, and a mine of curious lore is presented. It is 
a pity that, in a day of so much activity in periodical 
literature, there is no one now quite carrying on the 
excellent work of Sylvanus Urban. For the want of a 
receptacle for it corresponding to the old Gentleman's 
Magazine, a vast deal of quaint and valuable information 
must go unrecorded. (Stock.) 

Haunts and Hobbies of an 

Indian Official. By Mark Thornhill. 

Mr. Thornhill once wrote a book on his experiences as 
an Indian magistrate during the Mutiny. He now tells us 
how he employed his leisure when there were no alarms of 
war and massacre to disturb the routine of duty. Sent to 
a station on the Ganges, Mr. Thornhill found that his new 
residence had a garden which had run wild. Not being 
sure of the length of his stay, he left the garden as it was, 
and turned to the study of its living inhabitants, especially 
ants. He could also look down on the dry river bed of the 
Ganges in the hot season and watch the alligators, otters, 
reptiles, birds, and other creatures which had their home 
in or about the stream. Mr. Thornhill’s gossip is as 
interesting as his observation was keen. Here is his 
account of the issue of a swarm of white ants : 

The house I was then occupying was a bungalow, and, 
as is the case with many bungalows, the inner walls were 
constructed of merely sun-dried bricks, and in the recesses 
of one wall a colony of white ants had established a nest. 
It was evening; I was commencing dinner. I heard behind 
me a buzzing sound; I turned, and from a hole near the 
bottom of the wall I beheld a fountain of young white 
ants ascending. They reached the ceiling, and then the 
descent commenced. They alighted by thousands on the 
table, and there shook off their wings. In a few minutes 
the cloth, the plates, the glasses, even the lamp-shades, 
were covered with the little white, feeble crawling creatures. 
The fountain of ants continued to play for at least ten 
minutes. When next morning the floor was swept, the 
wings that the ants had shaken off filled a large basket. 
What became of the ants themselves I cannot say. 

Mr. Thornhill varies his observations in natural history 
with notes on native habits and customs, including the 
marvellous achievements of native “alchemists” and 
fakirs. A pleasant book; one to read and keep. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

Comrades All. By W. J. Mathams. 

Mr. Mathams, who has already addressed to sailors a 
little volume of sound advice, Jack Ahoy! now performs 
the same office for soldiers. His point is, that Thomas 
Atkins may as well be a God-fearing and kindly fellow as 
not; and both in prose and verse Mr. Mathams urges 
moral courage upon him. At the end we find a calendar 
of maxim shots, those for the ensuing week being: 
“April 1. He like a soldier fell—but not when he was 
drunk. April 2. The awkward squad may be veterans 
et. April 3. Havelock’s saints were none the worse for 
nee drill. April 4. A man’s spirit should always be on 
active service. April 5. The longest night will have its 
riveille. April 6. Never be comrades in crime. April 7. 
Every inch a soldier, every inch a man. April 8. Go like 
a cavalry man when you are going to help a comrade.” 
Lord Roberts contributes a cordial little preface. (Chatto 
& Windus. 2s.) 

True Tales of the Insects. By L. N. Badenoch. 

Another contribution to the nursery’s natural history 
library. The tales are not, however, dramatic narratives 
with insects for heroes, as might be supposed from the 
title. The book consists of straightforward records of 
various phases of insect life, set down by a naturalist. 
The young entomologist who is taking his hobby seriously 
should be very glad to have this book, the value of which 
is increased by its illustrations. (Chapman & Hall. 12s.) 


Fiction. 

Cousin Ivo. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 

(A. & C. Black. 6s.) 

If the name of Anthony Hope had been appended to this 
story we should not have been surprised. As a rule, a 
writer cannot excite in his readers a strong reminiscence of 
a contemporary without, in a literary sense, losing caste. 
But we feel that Mrs. Dean has the perfect knack of the 
well-bred romance, the geography whereof is vague but 
German, the villainy black but associated with prowess, 
and the chivalry a nicely-groomed edition of Malory’s 
heroes in the person of a nineteenth century English 
gentleman of splendid physique and good family. Mrs. 
Dean, perhaps wisely, does not allow a duel to take place 
in her story, but we have the satisfaction of continually 
expecting one until we see Cousin Ivo, the Rupert of tho 
narrative, borne away on a litter, the victim of a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

There is reason to write cynically of such novels as 
Cousin Ivo, but not unkindly. They award poetic justice, 
and they stir that ancient pulse of heroism whose throb is 
now only felt when a sympathetic finger is laid on it. In 
the novel under notice there is air and action, and an 
ingenuous pretence that ordinary things are happening in 
prosy England while Ivoes are drugging goblets and 
pushing princesses into wells in the delectable Duchy of 
Ziiringen. The melodramatic passages are struck off at a 
white heat. One could clap one’s hands like a schoolboy 
at the reception of the challenge of the base and profligate 
Ivo. “ ‘I refuse,’ said the Prince, looking him full in the 
face, ‘ and you know what that means when I say it to 
you.’ ” 

Mrs. Dean is, of course, as well equipped for writing 
the pseudo-German romance as any English writer could 
be, and the gift for dialogue which she evinced in A 
Splendid Cousin and other novels stands her here in good 
stead. We think her general effect would have been 
neater if she had avoided the use of the diary as a form of 
narrative. To have done without it would have enhanced 
the considerable interest she maintains, by leaving the fate 
of the diarist in suspense. It stands to reason that a 
person who writes the history of a terrible experience has 
survived it, and consequently in the recital we miss the 
thrilling curiosity of those who listened for the doctor’s 
step. 


One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Mr. Lys.vgiit’s new novel belongs essentially to the quiet 
order of fiction. There is one romantic episode, when the 
hero is made captive in the Soudan and brought into 
ersonal contact with the Khalifa. But this is merely a 
rief incident at the outset of the story; and it is handled, 
moreover, in a subdued fashion, with as little sensational 
detail as may be. There is no small skill in the quiet 
realism by which it is, nevertheless, made interesting. 
The rest of the novel is purely English and domestic. It 
is emphatically what one would call a pleasant book. 
There is no attempt at brilliancy, in dialogue, narrative, 
or description. The characters are ordinary, without 
marked features of good or evil; none of them is even 
strikingly humorous, and there is no great call on the 
emotions. To maintain a continuous flow of interest in 
the gentle procession of such a story is not easy; but Mr. 
Lysaght has accomplished it. The fine old Captain Grenville 
and his two amiably eccentric naval companions on board his 
ship, the Pegasus, provide some very pleasant comedy in an 
entertaining and ably-written book, in which the plot is 
the loast thing. But why did Mr. Lysaght introduce the 
needless tragedy of Mab—a character having no manner 
of connexion with the plot ? 
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A Son of Empire. By Morley Roberts. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Me. Morley Roberts puts in his characters in strong 
black and white, with no subtleties of half-tones or 
psychological flummeries of that sort, and the result is 
that his serious personages are apt to be melodramatic, 
and his comic ones to border on the farcical. Farce, 
certainly, is in the composition of his British matron, 
mother of the heroine, whose conventionality' reaches a 
point of hysteria, and who rarely meets her daughter in 
the course of the story without a page or two of Billings¬ 
gate. Nor are we in the least convinced by the beau 
mbreur of a hero, or by the vindictive and blustering old 
Adjutant-General, who rarely enters or leaves a room 
without a “ damn.” Madge Gretton, on the other hand, 
though a foolish, romantic young woman, and badly 
smitten with scarlet fever, is not unattractive. She has 
our reluctant sympathies when she falls in love with 
Black Blundell at first sight in Switzerland, has lunch with 
him on the top of a mountain, and allows him to kiss her 
under her sunshade at the railway station. Afterwards 
she forges a telegram from the Secretary of State to the 
authorities in India requesting that her hero may he given 
a chance of distinguishing himself in a brush with the 
hill tribes. The man, on the other hand, strikes us as 
rather a brute. Readers of modern biographies may 
amuse themselves by tracking portraits in these two 
characters. Of course Mr. Roberts can tell a story, and 
the vigour of his narrative, especially when he gets to the 
fighting, will atone in many eyes for his defects of 
psychology and art. This is evidently the part of the 
book which he enjoyed himself, and in writing it he was 
unable to stop to consider his English. Whence you get 
such sentences as this : “ But he had little time to think 
of her after that night; what with driving the transport 
and commissariat chaps into doing the utterly impossible, 
which under his influence they did, and were quite sur¬ 
prised at themselves.” It is slipshod, to say the least of 
it. When Mr. Morley Roberts used to write of what he 
had'observed he was more brutal, but not so Ouidaesque. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Confounding 

of Camelia. By Anne Douolas Sedgwick. 

Miss Sedgwick’s novel, The Dull Miss Archinard, was clever 
and pleasant and engrossing; her new one opens in a way that 
suggests that these adjectives will serve again. Camelia is an 
original, charming, and selfish heroine, whose social successes 
and love affairs we are called to witness. Quite early Camelia 
was too much for her mother. But, as Mrs. Jedsley, the last 
rector’s widow, put it: “ ‘ The very way in which she says ‘ Oh, 
Camelia ! ’ is flattering to the girl. Her mother’s half-shocked 
admiration encourages her in the belief that she is very naughty 
and very clever; and really while Camelia talks Lady Paton 
looks like a hare under a bramble.’ . . . The alarmed retire¬ 
ment of Lady Paton’s attitude was pictorially apparent forth¬ 
with.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

One Poor Scruple. By Mbs. Wilfrid Ward. 

Mrs. Ward calls this “ A Seven Weeks’ Story.” This does 
not mean that she wrote it in seven weeks, for on the next page 
we learn that it has occupied her at intervals for seven years. 
It is a complex story of upper-class family and social life, and 
is mainly concerned with Koman Catholic circles. (Long¬ 
mans. 6s.) 

The Drones Must Die. By Max Nordau. 

“His idea of life was founded on the maxim that there was 
nothing oue could not buy for money ; it was left for a woman 
to teach him that the sole remaining thing to which he attached 


any value was not to be had for money.” The plot and the 
moral of this novel are concentrated in this sentence from 
p. 363. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Marguerite de Boberval. By T. G. Marquis. 

A romance of the days of Jacques Cartier, the fifteenth 
century French sailor and explorer. We begin with passion 
and duelling of the Dumasian type—doublets and hose, plumed 
hats, rapiers aud honour. Later we go to sea and the drama 
is continued on the Isle of Demons. There is a deal of life and 
death in the story, which is well written. (Unwin. 6s.) 

A Modern Mercenary. By K. & Heskbth Prichard. 

We are here introduced to the Duchy of “ Maiisau.” The 
hero. John Rally wood, has lost his fortune and has obtained a 
commission in the little army of the Duchy. Just as he is 
beginning to despair of active service the Duchy begins to go 
“ to the devil,” and trouble is indicated by the presence of 
Stokes of the Times and another “ big daily ” correspondent. 
Rallywood concludes to stay: hence these bright pages of love 
and fighting and consDiracy. There is good dialogue; hear 
Illivinski, the Russian diplomatist: 

“ Britain loves to feign the Pharisee. We smile—we others 
—because we understand that her rule and ours 'is after all 
the same—self-interest.” 

“ If that be the case we come back to the law of the Beast,” 
said Counsellor. 

The Russian put his gloved hand upon tho open door and 
looked back over his shoulder at Counsellor. 

“ Always, my dear friend, by very many turnings—but 
always.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

An Earthly Fulfilment. By John Reay Watson. 

A love drama with several leading characters. Intrigues and 
complicated relationships. Nemesis. And for background 
a mining colony in Australia, where “ little evidence of 
leisure of life, or love of it, is presented. Yet children are bom 
here, and men die; life opens and closes on tones of grey.” 
And this story opens and closes on tones of grey. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Northern Lights. By E. D’Esp£rance. 

By one who has studied spiritualistic beliefs in Scandinavia, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, and elsewhere, together with faith-healing, 
water-finding, and other mysteries. The seven “psychic 
stories ” related in the book were picked up by the author in 
Saxony, and he vouches for their truth. Even names, where 
they are given, are correct, and in most cases the stories 
have been checked by the actors therein. (Redway. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Deil’s Grannie. By J. Parrington-Poole. 

“ The male portion of the fishing populace of Lynne baptized 
each other anew, and young and old abode by the names thus 
bestowed upon them.” Hence the characters in this story go 
by such names as “The Moon,” “The Walrus,” “The Bulh- 
phant,” and “ The Deil.” The story is melodramatic, and ends 
with stilletto work: “John Erskine was lying dead on the fire- 
rug. Blood oozed from a wound in the h^art.” The dedi¬ 
cation is to Mr. Hall Caine. (Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Wild Humphrey Kynaston. By Henry Hudson. 

A romance of the “ Robin Hood of Shropshire in the Reign 
of Henry the Seventh.” The author explains that the story is 
founded on stories of Wild Humphrey imparted to him by his 
mother, whose ancestor he was. Mr. Hudson has built up his 
story with great care from information discovered in the 
Record Office and the British Museum ; but such an origin is 
not very inspiring to the reader, who may also fight shy of 
nearly forty pages of Appendix, containing a will in Latin and 
passages from the Transactions of the Shropshire Arch ufo¬ 
logical and Natural History Society. The illustrations are 
photographs. (Kegan Paul. 6i. net.) 

Shueypingsin. By An Englishman. 

This is a boiling down of the Chinese romance Haoukewchuen 
—once translated by Bishop Percy, and also by Sir John Davis 
under the title of The Fortunate Union. The present translation 
is an attempt to convey some idpa of a Chinese novel in the 
form of an English short story. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 
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“The Stress of the Uns.” 

This expression of Mr. Swinburne’s came back to me with 
a significance unintended by its author as I was reading 
Mrs. Meynell’s last volume of essays, The Spirit of Place. 
Line after line, paragraph after paragraph, the inconsider¬ 
able prefix “un”—“untransferable gravity,” “unfaded 
life,” “unclothed earth”—sent its low hammer of emphasis 
along the pages, and lighted them with the glamour of its 
inevitable contrast—the very shine and shadow of reality. 

“ Un ”—Has the place of this primitive-looking particle 
ever fully been determined in literature ? It is evident at 
the outset that in word-combinations where affirmative is 
placed in close juxtaposition with negative the mere anti¬ 
pathy in meaning must lend force of suggestion. The 
affirmative stands up in rich colour as a foil to the negative; 
the negative sweeps its night over the vivid picture of day. 
Even unskilful artificers may produce their shock of the 
unexpected by instinctive feeling for the prefix “ un ” ; its 
effects are almost unsurpassable in the hands of a master. 
Take this curious parallel in idea, afforded by a verse from 
“ In Memoriam,” and one from the “ Elegy.” Tennyson 
recognises the value of his negative by giving it im¬ 
portance of stress and place: 

Unlov’d, the suDtlower shining fair 

Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 

And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

In the better-known lines of Gray, the negative is 
hidden away in comers, with proportionate loss of 
emphasis: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
’ The dark, unfatbom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush uuseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Then, how the solemn shadow of the negative burdens 
with tragedy those lines of the poor Ghost in “ Hamlet ” : 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled . . . 

And not only does the “ un ” achieve intensity by the 
mechanical combination of affirmative and negative; it 
fuses these sometimes into a chemical combination wherein 
each loses its original qualities in the unity of a new 
roduct. Such, for instance, is “ uneffectual ” in these 
nes: 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire . . . 

Such is “ unsunned ” in this couplet from “ The Prince’s 
Quest ” : 

Hoarding the cool and leafy silentness 
In many an unsunned hollow and hid recess. 

Such is the splendid negative in “Adonais,” not to be 
equalled by any single epithet: 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprison’d flames, out of their trance awake. 

Truly, to paraphrase Touchstone, “ much virtue in an un.” 

The beauty and force of “ un ” combinations finds ample 
illustration in Mrs. Meynell’s volume, The Spirit of Place. 
It is from the root of the “ uns” that this whole passage 
springs and flowers : “ Of all unfamiliar bells, those which 
seem to hold the memory most surely after but one hearing 
are bells of an unseen cathedral of France, when one has 


arrived by night. . . . They mingle with the sound of 
feet in unknown streets, they are the voices of an unknown 
tower.” Again, note the crescendo of emphasis that swells 
in the following sentence from simple to compound: “ We 
ought to leave blank, unvexed, and unencumbered with 
paper patterns the ceilings and walls of a simple house.” 
What note-suggestions the “ un ” words strike. That 
unvexed, how pregnant! Or read of the modem foot, 
“undone, unspecialised, sent back to lower forms of 
indiscriminate life.” The negation holds within its arms 
all the pathos of the might-have-been. The stress of 
place is even more forcibly used in the following from 
“ Solitude ” : “ Their share in the enormous solitude which 
is the common, unbounded, and virtually illimitable posses¬ 
sion of all mankind has lapsed, unclaimed.” Note, too, 
in the following extract, the effect of inevitable pause on 
the word “unready,” as contrasted with the swiftness of 
rain: “ There is nothing in nature that so outstrips our 
unready eyes as the familiar rain.” 

But beyond these rhetorical “un” effects—these arrange¬ 
ments of pause and position—Mrs. Meynell uses the prefix 
“ un ” in the creation of epithets that flash, many-facetted, 
with new significance. How one may brood over that 
expression, “ the unfettered madman,” “ the visible, flit¬ 
ting figure of the unfettered madman,” and yet leave 
unextracted the full essence of its meaning. It carries 
light into the very darkest places of the human soul. “ The 
unrelapsing day.” Is not this the very keynote to “ Habits 
and Consciousness ” ? Does not the “ untravelled spirit of 
place ” give us the first essay in little ? 

This inchoate little syllable holds within it the possi¬ 
bilities of exquisite music. Listen to this from “ The 
Horizon ”: “ Not here or there, but with definite continuity 
the unseen unfolds.” Listen to this from “ July ” : “ Not 
unbeloved is this serious tree, the elm, with its leaf sitting 
close, unthrill’d.” How delicate and clear is the rhythm 
of the “ un ” footsteps! 

Finally, here is a beautiful passage wherein the stress of 
the “ uns ” gives not only emphasis, not only flashing 
meaning, not only music, but all these combined: 

As for the poets, there is but one among so many of 
their bells that seems to toll with a spiritual music so loud 
as to be unforgotten when the mind goes up a little higher 
than the earth, to listen in thought to earth’s untethered 
sounds. This is Milton’s curfew, that sways across one 
of the greatest of all seashores of poetry—“the wide- 
watered.” 

E. W. 


Landor and Dickens. 

It is admitted that Landor’s newly published letters to 
his young friend “Rose” (Lady Graves-Sawle) are so 
chosen and so edited as to exhibit the gentler side of a 
nature in which wildness and gentleness were strangely 
mixed. After reading them, the present writer has 
reverted to Boythom, that delightful portrait of Landor in 
Bleak House. There the wildness and the gentleness have 
each their play, and each quality puts us in love with the 
other. Yet the letters to Lady Graves-Sawle bring their 
own little confirmations of the justness of that sportive 
portrait. “ I could not fix the hour,” Landor writes in 
one of these letters, “for I never disappointed a lady.” 
In Bleak House Boythom disappoints a whole family, who 
wait dinner for him. Who does not remember his magni¬ 
ficent entry ? 

“ We have been misdirected, Jarndyce, by a most aban¬ 
doned ruffian, who told us to take the road to the right 
instead of to the left. He is the most intolerable scounarel 
on the face of the earth. His father must have been a 
most consummate villain ever to have such a son. I 
would have had that fellow shot without the least 
remorse.' ” 
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“ Did he do it on purpose ? ” Mr. Jamdyce inquired. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt that the scoundrel has 
passed his whole existence in misdirecting travellers ! ” 
returned the other. “ By my soul, I thought him the 
worst-looking dog I had ever beheld, when he was telling 
me to take the turning to the right. And yet I stood 
before that fellow face to face, and didn’t knock his brains 
out! ” 

Dickens had a good foundation for this late arrival and 
these thunders. Charles Landor used to tell how his 
brother once lost his road to a friend’s house where a party 
were waiting dinner for him, and startled a country 
bumpkin by the peremptory demand that he should either 
at once show him the way or have his throat cut on the 
spot. At Bleak House LandoT’s self-reproach exhausted 
itself in the declaration: 

“By my soul, Jamdyce, if you had been married, I 
would have turned back at the garden gate and gone 
away to the remotest summits of the Himalaya Mountains 
sooner than I would have presented myself at this 
unreasonable hour. ... By my life and honour, yes! 

I wouldn’t be guilty of the audacious insolence of keeping 
a lady of the house waiting all this time for any earthly 
consideration. I would infinitely rather destroy myself— 
infinitely rather! ’’ 

Landor outdid the noblest Roman in his familiar invoca¬ 
tion of suicide. Dickens himself used to tell this story: 

At a friendly dinner at Gore House, when it was the 
most delightful of houses, his dress—say, his cravat or 
shirt collar—had become slightly disarranged on a hot 
evening, and Count d’Orsay laughingly called his atten¬ 
tion to the circumstance as we rose from table. Landor 
became flushed and greatly agitated. “ My dear Count 
d’Orsay, I thank you! My dear Count d’Orsay, I thank 
you from my soul for pointing out to me the abominable 
condition to which I am reduced! If I had entered 
the drawing-room and presented myself before Lady 
Blessington in so absurd a light, I would instantly have 
gone home, put a pistol to my head, and blown my brains 
out.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Boythom delighted the 
young people at Bleak House by producing a pet canary 
which perched on his forehead, even while that forehead 
was purple with wrath, and while, with voice and fist, the 
fiery guest was espousing Jamdyce’s cause: 

“There never was such an infernal cauldron as that 
Chancery on the face of the earth! ” said Mr. Boythom 
[the canary eating out of his hand]. “Nothing but a 
mine below it on a busy day in term time, with all its 
records, rules, and precedents collected in it, and every 
functionary belonging to it also, high and low, upward 
and downward, from its son, the Accountant-General to its 
father, the Devil, and the whole blown to atoms with ton 
thousand hundredweight of gunpowder, would reform it 
in the least! ” 

Dickens may have heard of Landor’s affection for the 
two dormice given to him by his wife’s relatives, of which 
he wrote: “ These are great blessings.” 

It appears from Forster’s Lives of Landor and Dickens 
—for they had the same biographer—that Dickens first 
saw Landor at Bath in 1840. Landor was then living at 
35, St. James’s-square in that city. It was under Landor’s 
roof, and in his tropical presence, that the idea of Little 
Nell presented itself to Dickens. Landor used to claim 
this honour against all comers. Forster once put the 
question to him—was it so ? 

With tremendous emphasis he confirmed the fact . . . 
and added that he had never in his life regretted anything 
so much as his having failed to carry out an intention that 
he had formed respecting it; for he meant to have pur¬ 
chased that house, 35, St. James’s-square, and then and 
there to have burnt it to the ground, to the end that no 
meaner association should ever desecrate the birthplace of 
Nell. Then he would pause a little, become conscious of 
our sense of his absurdity, and break out into a thundering 
peal of laughter. 


It is also most interesting to remember that it was after 
one of his evenings with Dickens that Landor wrote the 
quatrain which has been called the moral of his life, a 
quatrain which Prof. Huxley quoted with solemn convic¬ 
tion in one of his last writings. 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 

Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

The letters to Lady Graves-Sawle do but emphasise 
Landor’s veneration for the author of David Copperfield, a 
book over which he shed many tears. “I hope you have 
enjoyed his Chimes. Wonderful man! Everything he 
writes is in the service of humanity. His genius was sent 
from Heaven to scatter good and wisdom upon the earth.” 


Stepping-tones. 

Tom Fool (according to the old diversion), agreeing to 
have his horse shod with twenty-four nails at the rate 
of a farthing for the first nail, a halfpenny for the second, 
a penny for the third, twopence for the next, and so on, 
must pay in the result £17,476 5s. 3|-d. for the shoeing of his 
horse. This was severe enough; but, if he had bargained 
that each of the twenty-four nails should be of a pattern 
different from its neighbours, and that he would provide 
horses sufficient in number to accommodate all the changes 
possible to the disposition of the twenty-four nails, to 
what sphere but the moon (which is, maybe, a sphere 
exhausted of all its own changes, and driven in despite to 
influence ours) would Tom Fool have sought to convey 
himself, away from an absurdly impossible task ? 

Now, there are not twenty-four, but twenty-six (no 
inconsiderable joint to the tail) letters in the English 
alphabet, and the changes rung upon these—or com¬ 
binations from these—are called words; and there are, 
say, 70,000 or so words in the English vocabulary—a list 
that by no means exhausts the possible changes upon the 
letters. Indeed, any fool—even Tom himself—may coin 
a dozen new changf s during any given minute; but, when 
it comes to the changes possible to be rung upon the 
70,000 words! Cela ne se fait pas du jour au lendemain. It 
exceedeth the understanding; as likewise does it (man 
being a fanciful creature after all) that any fragmentary 
formal dispositions ( alias phrases) of such among these 
words as are colloquial should ever have become so pre¬ 
scriptive as that to deviate from them could be pronounced 
a discomforting schism. Yet it is so ; it is so, and it is 
a fact that a writer who endeavours to put an old thing in 
a new way (the intellect of man not being in a condition 
of steady relapse) shall seldom escape the accusation that 
he is obscure, or that he is artificial, or that he straineth 
after effect; most commonly, that he “ deriveth ” crankily 
from another. 

Now it would appear that, out of all this limitless mass 
of possible combinations, a very wee proportion is appro¬ 
priated to our colloquialisms, and that, according to the 
manner in which any one of us elects to present these 
colloquialisms, so is he credited or not with “ style.” In 
short, a good style, we must believe, is that arrangement 
of prescriptive words in prescriptive sentences that most 
satisfies the conservatism of the prescriptive understanding. 
It is an arbitrary restriction, sometimes rebelled against 
by those who are moved to the exploratory spirit—by those 
who quicken with the periodic consciousness that the con¬ 
servative and the classical are not necessarily adequate to 
the expression of intricate modem moods. 

Language, these may insist, is an imperfect vehicle for 
thought. It expresses the half, but not the demi-semi¬ 
tones. It is the piano out of which we strive to play our emo¬ 
tions ; and the piano, as we know, is an incomplete instru¬ 
ment. How, then, to express, not the steps, but the shuffles of 
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transition—all that soul that lies between, say, C sharp and 
D flat ? It is not to he gathered from the text-books of 
harmony; neither are classical phrases meet for an expres¬ 
sion of the inmost stepping-tones of the soul. To convey 
some shadowy sense of the inexpressible, we can only 
essay the use of what the laws of harmony pronounce to 
be discords—marriages, or combinations, of sounds hitherto 
kept apart, the significance of which we feel, though we 
cannot analyse our motives in applying them. 

Great men—popular writers—have been moved to the 
schism before now, though it was not the schism that made 
them popular. Take a single illustration—from Tennyson: 
. . . with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocut, to put forth and brave the blast. 

The italicised words are, in their context, neological— 
impressionistic. They subscribe to no law of plain-speak¬ 
ing. Submitted to the analysis of common (which is 
vulgar) sense, they acknowledge themselves ridiculous. 
What moon was ever built up of daffodil and crocus? 
What moon ever roared ? Yet the daring phrase (who 
shall have the daring to deny it ?) makes real in two words 
what descriptive classicism could not have compassed in 
fifty. A storm-blown spring! and yet that is not all. 
We see the scudding films of cloud, the wastes swept by 
warm drifts of eclipse, the dim yellow flowers bowing and 
shrugging. We see the brilliant globe anchored up there 
in the flood—stemming it—rocking on it; and through all 
the wide rush of the wind we marvel only at the motion¬ 
lessness of the black shadows on the moor beneath. An 
impression has been given expression, in fact, by means of 
a discord. 

Some day, no doubt, the schismatics who feel for, instead 
of subscribing to, modes of expression, will be allotted 
their high standing among the creeds. 

Bernard Capes. 


Things Seen. 

Contrast. 

Spring had come. The air blew warm on the cheek, like 
a caress, and a tender green glistened on the trees. To 
be abroad on that new morning, to be alive—that was 
enough. Such loveliness, such magic, was there in the 
new birth of spring, that the Iron Duke’s iron horse in the 
great space that ranges about Hyde-park Comer seemed a 
Eve thing sniffing the herald scents of the world’s re¬ 
curring miracle. As I swung out of the park gates and 
crossed the roadway, my eye fell upon one who concen¬ 
trated in himself the very spirit of that joyous hour. He 
was young; his figure was tall and straight, his com¬ 
plexion clear—oh, he was good to look upon: spring-time 
made flesh. He stood upon the curb in front of 8t. 
George’s Hospital, smiling, tapping his stick upon the 
stone smiling at his own irresolute happiness. He neither 
wanted to go forward nor to go back. It was enough to 
be, and, as he stood there smiling, and tapping his stick 
upon file stone, the thought, surely, in this happy, 
healthy creature’s mind was: “The spring has come 
again, again, and I am young.” I smiled too, to think 
there should be such joy in the world. 

Then a closed vehicle with drawn blinds drew up in 
front of the hospital; and as it obstructed his view, he 
stepped from the curb and sauntered across the road, 
smuing still. The driver descended. The hall-porter ran 
down the steps of the hospital. He opened the door of 
the vehicle. Together they lifted out a long board, very 
tenderly—which, as far as I could see, carried no other 
burden than a rug or two tossed disorderly upon the 
board. Then was I glad, for I had feared that chance 
had brought some awful reaEty into the procession of that 
happy morning. I turned to go, but in the act of turning 
I saw a Evid hand protruding from beneath the rug. 


The Simile. 

The Ettle square of Staple Inn is a quiet spot at any time 
—an instant retreat from Holbom and the world. At 
sunset there is the added quiet of the sparrows’ vespers. 
The birds come to deep on the twigs of the plane-trees in 
the square. The trees fill the sky-space, and the sparrows 
fill the trees. You look up, and each sparrow is set 
against the sky, plump and black. I have counted one 
hundred and thirty, all chirping happily and passing, by 
their own formal gradations, from song to sleep. When 
the last chirps have descended on the square the 
sight is solemn and curious. The gloom has deepened 
below, but the sky above is white or apple-green; and 
against it in silhouette are the long quadrangular roofs, 
the Ettle belfry of the Inn, the tracery of many boughs 
and feathery twigs, and the sparrows — Ettle balls of 
blackness and sleep. Never are the sparrows more 
exposed, never more safe from harms. It is a touching 
sight in its way, and I felt no surprise when I turned 
from it, one night this week, and saw an uplifted face 
and wide eyes, and heard devotional tones. I think the 
man was mentally searching the Scriptures, delving for a 
simile. As I passed him his sighs and hesitations ceased, 
and, with a joyful stare at the sparrows aloft, he muttered— 
“ The cattle on a thousand hills! ” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Nobody knows, until the doors of the Royal Academy open, 
whether the exhibition is to be a good or a bad one; and 
that, perhaps, is why there is always talk of its being up to, 
or below, or above “the average ”—the average being, in 
this case, the least ascertainable standard in the world. A 
few things, however, may already be certainly known. To 
begin with, there is larger acreage of canvas to select 
from, a keener competition for hanging space, than ever 
before. The artist may not be the popular hero he once 
was in current fiction; studio gossip may not be as of old 
a staple of talk; nor is Studio-Sunday now a field-day 
of fashion; but, all the same, the number of intending 
exhibitors’ labels applied for at BurEngton House this 
month is far in excess of that ever recorded before. 


There wiE be no canvas to represent Mr. J. M. 
Swan in this year’s Academy exhibition. That con¬ 
spicuous absence is aU the more to be deplored because it 
is caused by the illness of Mr. Swan—an abscess in the 
face—which has left him in the mood of a man who feels 
that he has lost a year. 


Mr. Sargent, whose eight canvases last year almost 
reconciled the outsider to the space privileges of the Royal 
Academician, wiE not be so numerously represented in 
the coming exhibition. Happily this is not Decause Mr. 
Sargent has achieved less than usual in his studio, or 
rather his two studios, during the past twelve months. A 
good deal of time lately spent by him at his large work¬ 
room in the Avenue, Fulham-road, has been dedicated to his 
decorations for the Boston PubEc Library; while some of 
the portrait work done in Tite-street is not eEgible for 
exhibition here and now. The truth is, that there is a 
one-man exhibition of Mr. Sargent’s works now open in 
New York, and thither has gone, among other and older 
canvases, the portrait of Mrs. Hunter, recently completed. 
The statement generally made that the portrait of the 
Lord Chief Justice—for which Mr. Sargent has had a 
longish series of Sunday sittings—wiE be on view this 
year, is not correct. The portrait, which shows Lord 
Russell of KiUowen standing in his robes and wearing his 
wig, is complete; but a second portrait, this time without 
a wig, is about to be painted by Mr. Sargent, who in this 
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case, as in that of his portraits of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
with their varying yet characteristic aspects, prefers that 
the two portraits shall be seen together. They remain, 
therefore, as a reserve fund to be drawn upon by Mr. 
Sargent for the show of 1900. 


The latest reports from Mr. Stanhope Forbes in the 
Pyrenees are the best he has sent home ; but, what with 
iliness and the Fire of London cartoon, he will be hardly at 
all represented this year in Piccadilly; neither will Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes. Most cosmopolitan of men, in name a 
Scot, bom in Dublin, French in maternity, and of the 
English Academy—painting the Salvation Army in Corn¬ 
wall with the methods of Paris—Mr. Stanhope Forbes is 
now adding to his experiences in a new country (the country 
of Cobalt may remind him of the appeal often made to him 
to brighten his schemes of colour), and as he has pitched 
his tent, and taken to his brushes, we may hope to have 
some lasting records of his impressions. Meanwhile, it may 
be mentioned as a consolation for the temporary partial 
absence of Mr. Stanhope Forbes that Mr. Frank Bramley 
has somewhat abandoned the experimental manner of last 
year, and is a Newlyner once more in a delightful picture— 
“ Gossip ”—of three old women and a girl seated in a 
cottage in the mingling lights of the day and the fire; also 
that, in their several ways, three other artists of the old 
Cornish group, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Gotch, and Mr. 
Ohevallier Tayler, are in their best form this year. 


Presentments of men of letters are not very abundant 
this year; but Mr. Glazebrook has made a success with his 
portrait of Mr. Anthony Hope. 

Only a languid interest was taken, along Piccadilly or 
at the approaches to the Park for Church Parade, last 
Sunday morning, in the posters announcing the sale of 
the Sunday Telegraph. All the same, most people thought 
that it came from Fleet-street, not all the way from 
Sheffield. The competition between the metropolis and 
the provinces seems to be a little unfortunate, especially if 
it enforces on Fleet-street the use of such a title as the 
“ Sunday Daily Telegraph .” The founder of that paper, 
and of the Lawson family, had one favourite formula con¬ 
stantly dinned into the ears of its early contributors: 
“ We can’t have tautology in the Daily Telegraph." What, 
then, would he say to the title of the paper’s new offspring ? 
The simple title, the Daily Telegraph Sunday edition, 
would surely have served all purposes; indeed, it would 
have made the Daily a really truthful adjective for the 
first time in the paper’s career—a completeness which 
might have fired, one would think, any proprietor of a so- 
called daily paper hitherto appearing on only six days of 
the week. One noticeable thing about the growth of the 
Sunday Press is the absence of any protest from Sunday 
Observance Societies, such, for instance, as that which 
William Wilberforce made just a century ago in the 
House of Commons, to tho annoyance of William Pitt. 
Three quarters of a century ago there were sixteen Sunday 
papers in London ; and that is a number which is scarce 
reached now, even with the addition of these latest comers. 


Is history really so absorbing in itself that one has to 
falsify it in order to make it dull ? That is Sir George 
Trevelyan’s latest aphorism, anyway—a variation, at best, 
on the for ever popular axiom that truth is stranger than 
fiction. Yet it must be owned that the historians who are 
most entertaining are not always the most accurate, as the 
nephew of Macaulay, and the admirer of Mr. Froude, hardly 
need to be told. Moreover, if the aphorism were really 
profound, as somebody has hastened to call this one, the 
occupation of the writer of novels would be gone. As a 
matter of fact, does Sir George Trevelyan really believe 
that history, as historians tell it, or biographies, as 
biographers write them, are really true ? The longer and 


the more intimate a mam’s experience of his fellow-creatures 
is, the lees does he accept the presentments made of them 
to the public. Of a man’s deeds the records may be made 
public; but only the novelist can deal with motive, and 
that is why, if Sir George Trevelyan were candid, and 
could forget he had an uncle, he would be the first to 
admit that fiction is really truer than truth. 


The death of Birket Foster at seventy-four surprises us 
with the fact that he was no older. He must have been 
a very young man when he illustrated, in fine, fine work 
for wood-engraving, with the utmost of delicate pictorial 
detail, fully half the gift-books, the editions de luxe (as 
they were understood at that time, with their smooth, 
deeply cream-coloured paper, modem type, and gilded 
cloth covers), the collections and selections, and the poets 
who had country and cottage for their theme. His was 
very beautiful work of its kind; and, granting that wood¬ 
engraving should aim at this outlineless kind of picture¬ 
making, Birket Foster’s work in black and white was 
perfect. His beginnings reach back almost to the be¬ 
ginning of wood-engraving; but in his own career he 
hurried that art through all its stages into what we cannot 
but consider a decadence—a decadence of theory, that is; 
for in execution the engraving for which he drew was 
wonderful. To say, as we have already said, that it was 
pictorial in intention is to say all that is to be said against 
it. His water-colours also were pictorial. One likes 
them less than his black and white. They helped on the 
change of water-colour theory—did much to lead water¬ 
colour away from the theory of drawing to the theory of 
painting, from wash to stipple, and assuredly from its 
own limitations, and therefore its own life, to trespass 
across boundaries and to make a show of a borrowed 
vitality. But if the thing done was essentially wrong, it 
was done as a good-faith experiment. It had to be done, 
given the English character, which is not inclined to 
respect technical divisions ; and by him it was done with 
all refinement and honesty. He was exceedingly popular, 
needless to say; he was admired for his errors, no doubt, 
but he was admired also greatly for his sweet and delicate 
rendering of what English people happily love—the edges 
of the little garden-forests, the glades, the streams and 
wild flowers, the cottages and the cottage girls in speckled 
pinafores. He never tired of these, nor shall any of us 
tire of them. 


But what a strange love of speckles he had! Dark 
things were speckled with white (body-colour, of course; 
he was essentially a body-colour man), and white things 
were speckled with colour. It was almost an obsession. 


Correspondence. 

A Practical Demonstration. 

Sir, —Allow me first to thank you for your notice of 
my son’s pamphlet, On the Use of Classical Metres in 
English , in the last number of the Academy, and also to 
enclose a specimen of elegiacs done almost entirely after 
his rules. There are two or three false quantities; but 
though he detects them, I hope they may pass muster, if 
you think it worth while to follow up your article by a 
practical demonstration that the metre, though difficult, is 
not, in my opinion, wholly unmanageable.—I am, &c. 

March 14, 1899. E. D. Stone. 

Ho! jolly old parsons, who smoked long pipes of an 
evening— 

Smoked long churchwardens, sipped at a beady rummer; 

Jack - booted, stout - cobbed, at a meet seen oft on a 
Monday. 

Or gaitered for a tramp through stubble after a bird; 
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Just, and known to be just, yet prone to be merciful 
also, 

Sifting a grain of wheat out of a bushel o' chaff; 

Friendly to all, sharing port wine with needy retainers, 

Welcome in all cottages, welcome alike to the Hall. 

Of neighbours shrewd, kindly critics, shrewd judges of 
horseflesh; 

Worldly, perhaps, but not guiltily slaves to the world. 

(He made it very good, ’tis an ingrate’s trick to abuse 
it: 

Using aright His gift, worthily praise the Giver.) 

What’s to be said ? Their place is a blank; is none to 
regret them P 

Were they merely rubbish, fit to be carted away ? 

Twice in a week preaching set sermons, decked in a black 
gown; 

Droning an old, old tale, sleepily accredited. 

Say, is it all to the good that a priest stalks, trimly 
birotted, 

Down the village main street frocked in a seedy 
cassock ? 

Choir boys, vested aright, now chant where once was a 
chorus 

Of loud-lunged voices led by a wheezy fiddle. 

No difference of sex — young men with fresh, pretty 
maidens; 

Old men with children, rustical antiphones. 

’Tis better, O, doubtless, this Church of a new genera¬ 
tion. 

Red-tiled, smartly bannered, made to a tidy pattern ; 

Yet there is one who loves old pews and homely be¬ 
longings— 

Not restored, redolent of many ages ago— 

Who sometimes, as a voice, high-pitched, intoues, for a 
moment 

Longs for an old parson, peacefully droning above, 

Three-deckers in a line with Nelson’s Victory ranges, 

Wonders men reckon it seemly to wear petticoats. 


Mrs. Hemans and George Borrow. 

Sir,—H aving read your excellent review of Dr. Knapp’s 
Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, and 
numbering myself among the warmest of Borrow’s 
admirers, it has occurred to me that the following descrip¬ 
tion of Borrow, which I copied some time ago from 
Chorley’s Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, 
the poetess, might prove acceptable to your readers, par¬ 
ticularly as you point out that there are so few reminis¬ 
cences of Borrow available, and also give one by the late 
Rev. J. R. P. Berkeley. Though Mrs. Hemans does not 
give Borrow’s name, his readers will have no difficulty in 
discovering to whom she alludes. Unfortunately I omitted 
to copy the date of Mrs. Hemans’s letter, which was 
written sixty years ago, and have not the book at hand for 
reference. The letter, is as follows: 

Since I last wrote to you I have received a visit from a 
remarkable person with whom I should like to make you 
acquainted. His mind is full even to overflowing of in¬ 
telligence and original thought. It is the distinguished 
linguist of whom I shall speak. Besides his calling upon 
me I also passed an evening in his society and he talked to 
me the whole time. I do not know when I have heard 
such a varying flow of conversation — odd, brilliant, 
animating—any and everyone of these epithets might be 
applied to it. It is like having a flood of mind poured out 
upon you, and that, tob, evidently from the strong neces¬ 
sity of setting the current free, not from any design to 
shine or overpower. I think I was most interested in his 
descriptions of Spain, a country where he has lived much 
and to which he is strongly attached. He spoke of the 
songs which seemed to fill the airs of the South from the 
constant improvisation of the people at their work. He 
described as a remarkable feature of the scenery the little 
rills and watercourses which were led through the fields and 
gardens, and even over every low wall, by the Moors of 
Andalusia, and which yet remain, making the whole 
country vocal with pleasant sounds of waters. He told 


me also several striking anecdotes of a bandit chief in 
Murcia, a sort of Spanish Rob Roy, who has carried on his 
predatory warfare there for many years, and is so adored 
by the peasantry, for whose sake he plunders the rich, that 
it is impossible for the Governments ever to seize upon him. 
Some expression of the old Biscayan language—the Basque, 
he called it, which he translated for me—I thought beauti¬ 
fully poetical. The sun is called in that language “ that 
which pours the day,” and the moon “ the light of the 
dead.” Well, from Spain he travelled, or, rather, shot off 
like Robin Goodfellow, who could put a girdle rouud the 
earth in forty minutes, away to Iceland, and told me of 
having seen there a MS. recording the visit of an Icelandic 
prince to the Court of our old Saxon King Athelstan; 
then he hurried off to Paris, Brussels, Warsaw, with a sort 
of open sesame for the panorama of each Court and king¬ 
dom. All I had to complain of was that being used to a 
sort of steamboat rapidity, both in bodily and mental 
movements—while gallantly handing me from one room to 
another, rushed into a sort of gallopade which nearly took 
my breath away. On mentioning this afterwards to a 
gentleman who had been of the party, he said: “ What 
could you expect from a man who has been handing armed 
Croats, instead of ladies, from one tent to another ? for I 
believe it is not very long since my ubiquitous friend 
visited Hungary.” 

—I am, &c., Nicholas Chadwick. 

Rochdale: March 27, 1899. 


B. V.’s Poems. 

Sir, —In a paragraph of your issue of March 18 
it is stated that the volume of selections from James 
Thomson’s poems which I have just issued is not the 
first of its kind, inasmuch as a previous selection was 
issued in 1888. This is not quite accurate. The volume 
which was issued in 1888 was not a selection from Thom¬ 
son’s poems, but a second edition of his first published 
volume of verse. No selection from Thomson’s whole 
poetical works has hitherto been published, unless the 
volume issued by Mr. Mosher, the enterprising American 
publisher of Portland, Maine, U.S.A., can be so considered. 
That volume, however, contained only three of Thomson’s 
poems—viz., “The City of Dreadful Night,” “To Our 
Ladies of Death,” and “Insomnia,” a selection which 
represents very well one side of “ B. V.’s ” genius, but 
only one side. I may fairly claim that the volume which 
I have just issued is the first selection which gives any¬ 
thing like an adequate idea of the versatility and extent of 
Thomson’s poetical powers.—I am, &c., 

B. Dobell. 

London : March 20, 1899. 


Sydney Smith and the Tortoise. 

Sir, —Will your “ Bookworm ” kindly afford explana¬ 
tion of the second paragraph of his interesting article of 
March 25 ? The fact that the present Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who succeeded to the title in 1888, was not bom 
till 1845 has little apparent connexion with a statement 
made at the “Breakfast Club” in 1879 by the Sir 
Frederick Pollock of that time, who was born in 1815. 
The latter mentioned that he first put about the story 
under the name of his father, the Lord Chief Baron and 
first baronet, not under that of his son, afterwards third 
baronet. 

But the authorship of the saying about the tortoise or 
turtle rests between Sydney Smith and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, second baronet—the former on the authority of 
Lady Holland’s personal memoir, the latter on that of Sir 
Frederick’s statement as recorded by Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff.—I am, &c., M. 
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“ The Vampire.” 

Sir, —It may have escaped your notice that in the New 
York Bookman a new version of Mr. Kipling’s poem “ The 
Vampire” is printed, written from a woman’s point of 
view. The parody, or retort, is tardy but good. Perhaps 
your readers would like to compare the parody and the 
original, in which case you may see your way to print them 
side by side. 

The Vampire. The Vampire. 


Oh, the years we waste and the 
tears we waste 

And the. work of our head and 
hand 

Belong to the woman who did 
not know 

(And now we know she never 
could know) 

And did not understand ! 


A fool there was and his goods 
he spent 

(Even as you and I!) 

Honour and faith and a sure 
intent 

(And it wasn’t the least what 
the lady meant) 

But a fool must follow his 
natural bent 

(Even as you and I!) 

Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil 
we lost 

And the excellent things we 
planned 

Belong to the. woman who didn't 
know why 

[And now we know that she 
never knew why) 

And did not understand ! 


The fool was stripped to his 
foolish hide 

(Even as you and I!) 

Which she might have seen 
when she threw him aside— 

(Bnt it isn’t on record the 
lady tried) 

So some of him lived but the 
most of him died— 

(Even as you and I!) 

And it isn't the shame and it 
isn’t the blame 

That stings like a white hot 
brand — 

It’s coming to know that she 
never knew why 

(Seeing at last she could never 
know why) 

And never could understand ! 

A fool there was and he made 
his prayer 

(Even as you and I!) 

To a rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair 

(We called her the woman 
who did not care) 

But the fool he called her his 
lady fair— 

(Even as you and I!) 

Rudyard Kipling. 

—I am, &c., 

March 27. 


(From a woman’s point of 
view. With apologies to 
Budyard Kipling.) 

A woman there was who heard 
a prayer, 

(Even as you and I!) 

From flesh and bones and a 
lock of hair 

(He called her the woman 
beyond compare). 

But he only used her to 
lighten his care, 

(Even as you and I!) 

Oh, the walks we had and the 
talks we had, 

And the best of our heart and 
hand, 

Were sought by the man who 
pretended to care, 

He didn’t—but why he pre¬ 
tended to care, 

We cannot understand. 


A woman received the flowers 
he sent, 

(Even as you and I!) 

Honour and faith she thought 
his intent, 

(But God only knows what 
the gentleman meant), 

Yet a man must follow his 
natural bent, 

(Even as yon and I!) 

Oh, the vows we spoke and 
the vows we broke, 

And the various things we 
planned, 

Belong to the man who said 
he was true, 

(But now we know that he 
never was true) 

And we cannot understand. 


One favour she asked—but it 
was denied, 

(Even as yon and I!) 

In some way or other he 
might have replied, 

(But it isn’t on record the 
gentleman tried), 

Her faith in him ialtered and 
Anally died, 

(Even as you and I!) 

And it isn’t the shame and it 
isn’t the blame. 

That stings like a white hot 
brand, 

It’s coming to know he would 
never say why, 

Seeing at last she could never 
know why. 

And never could understand. 

Mary C. Low. 

J. S. K. 


The William Black Memorial. 

Our Prize Competitions. 

RESULT OF No. 25 . 

With the idea of perhaps being useful to the Committee of the 
William Black Memorial Fund, we asked our readers last week to 
make suggestions as to the beet form this memorial should take : 
that is to say, the form most in aocordanoe with Mr. Black's character 
as reflected by his books, and most likely by its usefulness to give 
him pleasure, could he know of it. We reminded our readers at the 
same time that the sum whioh will be at the Committee's disposal 
is estimated to be £2,000. 

Many replies have been received, the best of which seems to us 
that of Mr. W. Macdonald Maokay, 12 , Ashbrook Terrace, Lower 
Bebington, Cheshire, who writes thus: 

I would suggest that no more fitting memorial to the memory 
of the late William Black oould be deared than “ A Fishermen’s 
Shelter ” at some convenient oentre of the fishing industry in 
the Highlands—say, at Stornoway, or Wiok. 

Stornoway has been immortalised by a Princess of Thule, 
and might be the most convenient oentre, as it is the rendezvous 
of the herring fishermen from all parts of the Highlands in 
the summer. 

Suoh a “shelter” could be built very economically, and would 
serve as a meeting-place for the fishermen, where they would 
have refreshments served obeaply, games of various sorts could 
be indulged in, and newspapers seen and read, as well ai a small 
library attached. The building to be under the management of 
the Burgh Commissioners and the Committee who have charge 
of the Memorial. Onoe the “shelter " was built and started, it 
would, we believe, be self-supporting, and would be a great 
boon to these hardy sons of the sea who pursue their arduous 
calling in all sorts of weather. 

We give Mr. Maokay the prize for several reasons. A shelter for 
fishermen has oertain advantages over a lifeboat, the proposed form 
of memorial. It is of permanent and continual use. A lifeboat 
might be destroyed in the first Btorm that made its servioes necessary, 
or two or three years might pass without its servioes being required 
at all. A shelter, on the other hand, would always be open and 
operative. When the fishing season is over it would still be a 
meeting-plaoe and resort, and during the season it might be also the 
greatest comfort. It would be inexpensive to build and inexpensive 
to keep up, and it would be a landmark. 

Turning to the other replies, we find the following : 

The suggestions which have emanated from various sources 
for a memorial to the late William Black are all of them 
excellent in their way ; yet the ideal one, or the one whioh will 
prove most attractive to sympathisers, has yet to be suggested. 
Like the Academy, I consider that Black was an open-air 
idealist, a nature-lover, and a recorder of men and their ideas, 
altogether apart from their toil and labour; and on that 
acoount I would suggest as a fitting memorial, and one which 
will best keep his memory green, a home for literary workers— 
a rest-place, a shelter if you will—somewhere in the West 
Highlands, in one of the “ Edens ” that he loved so well to 
picture. With £2,000 this oould be easily managed, and the 
home or holiday house might easily be made self-supporting. 
Literary men and women—and journalists are, of oonrse, 
inoluded in the term — will appreciate my suggestion. I do 
not say that literary folk are in the condition of needing assist¬ 
ance when on a holiday ; but I do say that the average literary 
person would be glad to go to the shores of Loch Etine, or the 
sands of Iona, or the rock-bound ooast of Mull, and spend a 
fortnight amid the perfect harmony of Nature, and in a house 
built in memorial of one who loved Nature with all his heart 
and soul. [H. F. B., Glasgow.] 

Other competitors—E. M. H., Hampstead ; I. H., Cheltenham; 
G. E. M., London ; S. R., Moffat; and C. L. H., Harrogate—make a 
similar suggestion; but it is not, we think, very practicable. A 
Home of Rest would be expensive to build or acquire, and very 
difficult to manage so that it became as beneficial in effect as its con¬ 
trollers would desire. A variant of the same idea is a “ Holiday 
Home in the Highlands for men and women of gentle birth who are 
engaged in the mechanical work of our great printing firms.” This 
is suggested by M. E. T., London. Still another variant is this: 

For the William Black Memorial I would suggest the found¬ 
ing of a Home in the Highlands for waifs and strays of Scot¬ 
tish olties. 

I recognise the fact that it would be impossible to maintain 
as well as found a Home for the sum of £ 2 , 000 ; but for main¬ 
tenance, the practical interest of oorporate governing bodies in 
the boroughB affected, and of philanthropic societies, oould 
doubtless be enlisted in Buch a scheme. 

The purpose of the Home might well be the reclaiming, to 
something more nearly approaching human nature, of the off- 
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Bpring of life's misfortunes as obtruded so painfully upon 
society in overgrown towns. 

Should the available funds prove insufficient to maintain an 
appreciable number of youthful inmates for a lengthened 
period, then the object of the Home might be restricted to pro¬ 
viding a glimpse of God's earth, pure 00 untry air, and healthy 
surroundings for a part of the year only — say, April to 
November. It would open up a new world, a “heaven," to 
many a pallid prisoner of the streets. [E. M. T., Crook.] 
And here we have still another : 

Apply the Fund to giving holiday to town-bound Highlanders. 
If not enough to take an oooasional exile to the Hebrides, then 
a dsy or two among Berkshire or Surrey heather. The definite 
form of memorial a tablet to his memory, with explanation of 
the wider application suggested above of the funds subscribed 
by his admirers and friends. [C. A. K., Glasgow.] 

The objections to these schemes do not need pointing out. The 
same idea is given a turn more oharaoteristio of the anthor of 
White Wings in the following letter : 

Purchase a small yacht (if possible the schooner Oriana, 
upon whioh he wrote White Wings ) with a small crew of 
three or four men (Scotchmen certainly, his own crew if to be 
found). Let the yacht be used among other things as a means 
for oarnring newspapers and books to the men in all the 
British Uglithosses and lightships. The yacht oould also be 
used—as die is, I believe, very roomy—for giving invalid and 
needy pressmen or printers—in fact, anyone oonnected with the 
profession—a healthy sea-voyage. She could also oonvey 
letters, papers, and books to the numerous fishing fleets who 
are unable to return to their ports when on the fishing 
grounds. [F. P. E, London.] 

We have also a proposal to endow village libraries all over the 
Western Highlands and Islands. Thus : 

The management of the scheme to be entrusted to some 
library in Edinburgh or Glasgow. No buildings should be 
erected ; the books should be sent to the village schoolmaster 
or minister, and should be changed, Bay, once a year. 

£1,500 to be invested, and the income derived (say £60) to 
be spent annually in buying new books, repairs, and salary of 
manager and other expenses. The oentral library would have 
very little to do for the greater part of the year, therefore the 
assistant who did the work would be paid by a fee, say, of £20 
or £30. 

£500 to be spent now in starting the scheme and buying 
books. 

In this way the memory of William Black would be kept 
green for ever in that oonntry that he loved so well, and in a 
most acceptable way to the people whom he loved to depict. 

[J. B. N., York.] 

The following is a more practicable scheme, and. perhaps the Com¬ 
mittee will consider it: 

I would suggest—if the funds collected are enough—that one 
or more almshouses should be erected in his native village, or 
town, so that one or more deserving country men, or women, 
shall be oared for, and go down to their last home blessing and 
keeping green the memory of William Black. 

[E. J., Ipswich.] 

And this has the merit of being in all probability such a charity 
as Hr. Black himself might have contemplated. But it laoks some 
of the essentials of a public memorial: 

Invest £2,000 at 4 per oent. Result £80 per annum. Grant 
four annuities of £20 each to old and meritorious gillies who 
are past work, have not saved money, and are not insured. 
Election to rest with properly constituted authorities—say 
equivalent of local Board of Guardians or the like. 

[F. S., London.] 

A few competitors are in favour of publio parks or gardens. 
G. R., Aberdeen, suggests Oban as the site, and would have a 
natural history muBeum in the midst. But £2,000 will not buy 
public parks and museums, nor are open spaoee a Highland want, 
a. B., Great Malvern, and A. C., Edinburgh, make similar sugges¬ 
tions ; while J. S. L., Newcastle, advocates a natural history 
museum in the Trossachs and a fund to assist “ research, literary, 
historical, or otherwise, relating to the Highlands and the Highland 
people.” Among other plans of more or less feasibility, we men¬ 
tion the erection of a hospital or the supply of medical attendance 
on an island of the Hebrides (T. C., Buxted) ; the maintenance of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory (J. P., Glasgow); the acquisition of 
salmon and trout fishing for literary men (A. W., Edinburgh) ; and 
the planting of an avenue of Sootch firs on the road from Brighton, 
where Mr. Black lived, to Rottingdean, where he is buried (W. P., 
St. Albans). 

Finally, let us quote this, whioh is good, but open to destructive 
criticism : “ I would suggest as a fitting memorial of the late Mr. 
Black and his work the purchase of a tract of wild land in the 
Highlands, to be reserved for ever as a sanctuary for the fauna and 
flora of the district” (T. B. D., Bridgwater). 


Competition No. 26. 

To the author of the best verse translation of the following poem 
by Paul Verlaine a prize of a guinea will be given 

Paul Verlaine’s Chanson. 

Le ciel par-dessus le toit, 

Si bleu, si calme ! 

Un arbre par-dessus le toit 
Berce sa palme. 

La cloche dans le ciel qu’on voit 
Doucemeut tinte, 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu'on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est la, 

Simple et tranquille, 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 
Vient de la ville. 

Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 

Pleurant sans cesse, 

Die, qu’as-tu fait que voila 
De ta jeunesse ? 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first pos 1 
of Tuesday, April 4. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 392, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one Bide 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors Bending more than one attempt at 
solution must acoompany each attempt with a separate ooupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, March 30. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Harnack (Dr. AJ, History of Dogma, Translated from the Third German 

Edition by William H. M. Gilchrist.(Williams & Norgato) 10/6 

Griffith-Jones (E.) t The Ascent Through Christ .(Bowden) 7/6 

The Church's Message to Men. Sermons by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and Others...(Skefflngton) 2/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Davidson (J. M.), The Annals of Toil .(Reeves) 6/0 

Shakespeare's Handwriting .(Smith, Elder & Co.) 0/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Deverell (P. H.), My Tonr in Palestine and Syria ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
Meldrum (D. S.), Holland and the Hollanders.(Blackwood) 6/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Bailey (J. C.), Studies in Famous Letters .(Burleigh) 

Wells (A.), Poems.:.(Hodge & Co.) 6 0 

G re ville (M. E.), From Veld and “ Street” .(Juta & Co., Cape Town) 1/0 

Istornm (J.), Herod Antipas....(Kegan Paul) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Rub4iy4t of Omar Kbayy&m.(Macmillan) net 2/6 

Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist. 2 vols.(Dent) each 1/8 

Fraser (A. C.), Philosophy of Theism .(Blackwood) net 6/8 

Sheldon (C. M.), The Twentieth Door; Robert Hardy’s Seven Days 

(Ward, Lock) each 6d. 

Park man (F.), The Old Regime in Canada. Part Fourth: France and 
England in North America. Part Fifth: Count Frontenac and New 

France under Louis XIV.(Macmillan) each, net 8/6 

Grey (H.), A Key to the Waverley Novels .(Sonnenschein) 2/6 

Hatton (J.), Three Recruits .(Sampson Low) 0/6 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. By His Son..(Macmillan) 10/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Keene (C. H.), The First Oration of Cicero Against Oataline 

(Blackie & 8on) 1/6 

Hollis (A. P.), The Contribution of the Oswego Normal School ...(Isbister) 2/6 

Bray (J. W.), A History of English Critical Terms .(Isbister) 6/0 

Downie (J.), Macaulay’s Essay on Milton.(Blackie) 2/0 

Cotterill (H. B.), Macaulay’s Essay on MiJton .(Macmillan) 2/6 

Crawshaw (W. H.), Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite .(Isbister) 1/0 

Wauohope (G. A.), Confession of an English Opium-Eater .(Isbister) 1/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Address Delivered by James Stuart, M.P., as Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s 

(Macmillan) net 1/0 

Eversley (T. F.), The Trinidad Reviewer, 1890.(Robinson Printing Co.) 

Aflalo (F. G.),The Cost of Sport .(Murray) 8/0 

Theobald (F. V.), A Text-Book of Agricultural Zoology .(Blackwood) 8/8 

Harper (J. W.), The Foundations of Society .(Ward, Lock) 0/0 

Dell (K. E.), The Catholic Church and the Social Question 

(Catholic Press Co.) net 0/6 

Lubbock (Sir J.), On Buds and Stipules .(Kegan Paul) 6/0 

The Art Portfolio. Parti.(Simpkin) 1/0 

The New Penny Magazine ...(CaBsell) 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 

IMPOSTERS OP roREIGN BOOKS. 

4, Henrietta. 8treat, Oovent Garden, 20 , South Frederick 8t, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU A 00., t7. SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD BTREET, LONDON, W.C.. desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
fkdlitles presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOG UE8 sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING. 8ELL A RA1LTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Goutrh Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistauoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oouducted. 

Telephone 63121. Telegraph u Africanism, London.” 

R ARE and OUT-OP-PRINT books 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 40s. each offered : " Kerainic Gallery,” 18'2; " Huuting 
Reminiscences,” 1R43; “Old Paris,” 1878; Endvmlon,” 1818; 
"The Germ,” I8&0; "Deer Stalking," 1838; “ llamerton’s 
Etching,” 1808 ; “ Froude’s Short Studies,” 4 vols., 8vo ; " Marco 
Polo," 1875; " Sporting Anecdote* * 1826; "Miser’s Laughter,*’ 
3 vols.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. 


D00K8 OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 

D —Please state wants. Catalogues free. We want to 
Buy Kiplina’s "Soldiers Three.” 1888, at £3. List of Wants 
free.— Holland Co.. Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Boltmg or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles 
Policies issued for the Year or season only. Prospectuses post 
free —Imperial Accident, Live Stock and Gknkhal Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents 
wanted. 


The Old Series of TEE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

NO. 26 , 

AU readers attempting this week’s 
Competition {described fully on page 
391) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 

BREAK FA8T—8UPPER. 


R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

CRNTENARY YEAR OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

iw*y. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1899. 
Lecture Houe, 3 o’clock p.m. 

Professor J. COBS A R EWART. M.I), F.R.8., Regius Pro- 
feasor of Natural History, Edinburgh University.—i'llKKE 
LECTURES on " ZEBRAS and ZEBRA HYBRIDS.” On 1 
TUESDAYS, April 11, 18, 25. 

Professor BILVANUS P. THOMPSON. D.80.. F.R 8., 
M.U.l. — TWO LECTURES (the Tyudali Lectures! on 
“ELECTRIC EDDY-CURRENTS.” On TUESDAYS. 
May 2, 9. 

Professor WILLIAM J. ROLL AS, LL.D . D Sc., F R 8.. 
Professor of Geology aud Paltooutology. University of Oxford.— 
THREE LECTURES on ’* RECENT ADVANCES in 
GEOLOGY.” On TUESDAYS. May Hi. 23, *\ 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., LL.D.. F.K.H. M.lt.I,, Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry. K I -THREE LECTURES on "THE 
ATMOSPHERE.” On THURSDAYS, April 13. 20. 27. 

LEWIS F. DAY, Esq.-THREE LECTURES on "EM¬ 
BROIDERY." On THURSDAY*. May 4. 11. 18. 

Professor L. 0. MI ALL. F.R.8., Professor of Biology. York- 
•lure College.—TWO LECTURES on “WATER WEEDS." 
On THURSDAYS, May 25, June 1. 

LOUIS DYER, Esq.. M A. - THREE LECTUBE8 on 
"MACHIAVKLL1." On SATURDAYS. April 15,22,29. 

W. L. BROWN. Esq., L.R.C.P., L R.C.8.—TWO LECTURE8 
on ‘To ICELAND in SEARCH of HEALTH" (with Lan¬ 
tern Illustrations!. On SATURDAYS. May 6, 13. 

EDGAR F. JACQUES, Esq. — Til REE LECTURES on . 
"THE MUSIC of INDIA ami the EAST, aud its INFLU¬ 
ENCE on the MUSIC of EUROPE" (with Musical Iilustra- [ 
tions). On Saturdays. May 20 27. June 3. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures 
(extending from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. 
Tickets issued daily at the InRtitutiou, or sent by po»t on 
receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

Meint*ers may purchase not less thaw Three Single Lkc- 
tvke Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a- 
Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on 
APRIL 14th. at 9 p.m., wheu Professor A. W. RUCKER. 
F.R.8.. will give a Discourse ou "EARTH CURRENTS and 
ELECTRIC TRACTION." 8usceediug Discourses will probably 
be given by Dr. F. W. MoTT. Professor C. A. CAKUS WILSON. 
Dr W. J. KUHSELb, Professor THOMAS PRESToN, the 
Right Rev. the LORI) BISHOP of BRISTOL, sir WILLIAM 
MARTIN CONWAY, Mr. H. G. WELLS, aud other gentlemen. 
To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are 
admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply 
to the Secretary. When proposed they aie immediately 
admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, 
and to the Library and Rending Rooms; and their Families 
arc admitted to the Lectures at a reduccd charge. Payment: 
First Year. Ten Guineas ; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or 
a composition of Sixty Guiueas. 


R 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


In oonsequence of (he resignation of the present Head Master 
of the Mathematical Department, the HEAD MASTERSHIP 
of this Department will be VACANT on 1st July The 
minimum Hilary of the post will be £250 per annum, and the 
successful candidate will be expected to eDter on his duties ou 
1st September. 

Candidates are requested to send to the Sechetarv their 
applications, with statement of nge and copies of testimonials, 
on or before Thursday. 20th April._ _ 


u 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP 
in POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for three years, at a salary 
of £150. The Lecturer will also be required to give assistance 
in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications nod testimonials should be sent on • r before 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1999, to the uudersigued, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AU8TIN JENKINS, BA.. 

Secretary and Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, March 2nd, 1899. 


u 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 


SOUTH 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aud LITERATURE. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
Tuesday. April 25th. 1899. to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


University Col leg 
Febr uary l Gu 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

Secretary aud Registrar. 

re. Cardiff, 

h. 18 99.___ 


R 0Y 


AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL¬ 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COUR8E of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will Iks admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents iu the Tele¬ 
graphs Dei<artment, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 


f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, I 

Li experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 1 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with , 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
learch, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations i 
indertaken from French, Italiau, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dal las, 6. Fumival 8treet, Loudon, K.C.__ 

T YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MS. or Cor- 

respondence quickly and accurately type-written. Striot 
sec ecy.—J. Young, Rough Hey, Lanmck. near Blackburn. 


'T^YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 1 

JL done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M„ 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

O OOLET COURT, LONDON. W., REOPENED for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Hand Master, Mr. J. Bmxn, 
M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol Oolloge, Oxford. . . , 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 

S ears 250 open ."cholanhip* have been taken by Paulines at 
Xford and Cambridge.) .. 

At the Apposition. 1898, there were 88 Boys In St. Pauls who 
had gaiued an Oxford ami Cambridge Higher Certificate. SO who 
had Matriculated at London Uuivenity. and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suooeeses had 
reoeived their early education at Colet Court. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
And 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a Urge Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIHTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NKW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchxbtx*. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
*um monthly balance*, when not draan below £100. 

8TOCK8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purouasea and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelves small sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOU8E 

FOR TWO OU IRKAS PKH NORTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHA8E A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS SHILLTROS PKB NORTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work ia particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “ Capt. 
Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War ie 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare." 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Prioe 3s. fid. 


London: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 
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“A good face is the best 
letter of introduction." 


iF'ZLt 

% 

& 


Its phenomenal record of 
continued success is the 
greatest proof of its sup¬ 
eriority. Art Catalogue Free. 


r i j 

vj 

- -'A 


SMITH PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER Co., 

■ 4 Qracechurch Street, London, 


Colgate’s Demulcent 

Shaving Stick. 





'/= 


Of all Stores. 


Right delicacy of perfume. 

Soften* the breath. 

Real comfort In Ita uee. 

Refreshing In after effect*. 


Emerson’s 


Bromo=Seltzer 


Everyone haa a headache at some time, and 
everyone has his own name to designate his 
peculiar kind of headache. But, whatever 
the designation, and however severe the attack 
.... the sketch on the right is intended to 
give an idea of some of the tortures of 

migraine.Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer will he 

found a safe remedy, affording instant relief. 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer is an ideal restora¬ 
tive saline. Used constantly by H.R.H. the 
Hereditary Princess of Hohenzollem. In 
bottles 13£d. and 2s. 3d., everywhere. 


EMERSON DRUG CO., 
46, Holbom Viaduct, London. 



BILIOUS, SICK, and NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 
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Easily 

Digested 


“Yields a maximum proportion of 
the valuable food constituents of the 
bean,” “easy of assimilation and 
digestion.” — THE LANCET. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 

VAN HOUTEN’S EATING CHOCOLATE 7 


No Waste. 


Printed hv ALEXANDER t BHKPUKARD. Lonsdale PrtntlTur Work*, Ohanoery I*ne; Pnblkhed for the Proprietor by 
Pnnied lrp ai,iia*inu PBTKR GKOHGR ANDREWS, », Ohanoerv Lane, W.O. v 

Digitized by VjUU 
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“Almost Human.” 


Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 
Full particulars . . 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn 
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'A good face is ihe beet 
letter of introduction." 


f Shave \ 
V Yourself J 

Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 




"Keeps the skin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition." 


Syrup - 
of Figs. 

Nature's Pleasant Laxative. 


'/• 

Of all Stores. 


California - 


both the method and results when the genuine and original 

CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS 

is taken. 

It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and 
acts gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system effec¬ 
tually, dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. CALIFORNIA 
SYRUP OF FIGS is the only remedy of its 
kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its action 
and truly beneficial in its effects; prepared 
only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com - 
mend it to all and have made it the most 

chase, and reject popular remedy known, 
all substitutes. ---—■ 

s.* ^ California Syrup of Figs, 

California Fig Syrup Co. 

which Bloat guarantees the original and genuine. 

Refuse all substitutes and imitations. Of all Chemists, is. ifd. A is. pd. 
33 , SNOW HILL, LONDON. E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rndyard Kipling. Fifty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE S EVEN SEAS. By Rndyar d Kiplin g. Forty-sixth Thou sa nd. Crown 8vo, 6s._ 

ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 (lays. The book is full of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at Bix times the price. 

44 A very entertaining book of travel.”— Spectator. 44 A lightsome ana entertaining narrative; irresistibly humorous.”— Daily Mail. 

44 The story is told with delightful gaiety, humour, and crispness. There has rarely appeared a more interesting tale of modern travel.”— Scotsman. 

41 A narrative of remarkable experiences, written with great spirit and unvarying good humour.”— Glasgow Herald. 

44 A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.”— World. 

41 Of in te nse inter e st to all cyc lists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.’*— Pall Mall Gazette. __^_*_ 

CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OP “AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 

GHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir O. S. Robertson, K.0.SX With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo, 10s. 0d. 

44 The noble record of a noble achievement.”— Spectator. 44 Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott.**— Daily Telegraph. 

44 More thrilling, more piquant, and more humau than any novel.”— Newcastle Chronicle . 44 Singularly delightful.**— Glasgow Herald. 

44 Quick with heroism .* — Outlook. “ A noble story, nobly told.”— Punch. _ 44 Makes o ne hold one's breat h. ” — Times . __ 

THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. 0. S. Gibson, DJD., Vicar of Leeds. 

_ Demy 8 vo, 6 s. _ A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. _ [Oxford Cqmmkwtarixb. 

A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 

D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. 6 vols., crown 8 vo, 6 s. each. 

Vol. IV . E GYPT UND BR t he PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy._ | Vol. V. EGYPT UN DER ROMA N ROLE. J. Q. Mi lne. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Prof. Leon Parmentier, of Liege, and M. Bides, of Gand. Demy 8yo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by 0. Sathas. Demy 8vo, 15s. net [Byzantine Tixts. 

__% » A Prosp'ctus of the Series sent on application, _ 

ANNALS of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisher, M.A., late Assistant Master. With numerous 

_ Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 10 s. 6 d .____ [ Shortly. 

AN INTRODUCTION tothe HISTORY of the CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 

of Lichfield. Demy 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. [Handbooks of Theology. 

44 This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on the subject.”— Spectator. 

44 It is an able and learned treatise, and contains a mass of information which will l>e mcst useful to scholars.”— Glasgow Herald. 

_._*** A Prospectus of the Series sent on applicat ion. ____ 

LYRA INN00ENTIUM. By John Keble. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, DD., 

Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8 vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6 d. net. [Library of Drvotion. 

This edition is edited on the same scale as “ The Christian Year.” Dr. Lock has oorrecled the printed text by collating it with the MS. in the Keble College 
Library, and has added an Introduction and an analysis and explanatory notes to each of the more difficult poems. 

___ _ %• A Prospectus of the Se ries se nt on application. _ 

THE PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked Examples andnumerous 

Examination Papers. By J. E. B. M'ALLEN, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master in the Liveroool College Middle School. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 

»«* A Prospectus of the 8iries sent on application. [Commercial Series. 

FICTION. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA By Robert Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 A vivid story, full of animation.*'— World. 44 Delightful and entertaining.”— Morning. 44 Delightful, fresh, ond original.’*— Daily Chronicle. 

44 Thrilling and brilliant.”— Crit ic. 44 Of fascinating interest.”— Scots man. 44 Brilliantly breathless.”— Star. 

44 Such a tale as Mr. Barr’s would ever receive a hearty welcome. Of these mediaeval romances, which are now gaining ground, 4 The Countess Tekla’ is the 
very best we have seen. Tekla is a very happy figure, and wears the proper virginal airs. The story is written in clear, good English and a picturesque, moving 
style.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE GAPSINA By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo." With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 

8 vo, 6 s. 44 The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure.”— Manchester Guardian. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Young Blood." Grown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A clever, strong, and interesting volume.”—Scotsman. “ This audaciously entertaining volume."— Spectator. 

RACHEL. By Jane Helen Findlater, Author of “The Green Graves of Balgowrie." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of “ Over the Hills." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Mrs. Trevoee is an exquisitely humorous character...... A most touching story.”— Spectator. 44 Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.'*—Da ly Mail. 

44 Betty is an attiactive figure, painted with care. There is a good deal of clever and amusing description.”— Manchester Guardian. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romantic Story of Acadie. [shortly. 
TALES of NORTHUMBRIA By Howard Pease. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ishortiy. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Oafifyn (Iota), Author of “ The Yellow Aster." Crown 8vo, 6s. ishoniy. 
ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of “A Comedy of Masks.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 It is full of incident and adventure. The great fight is as thrilling a bit of fighting as we have read for many a day.”— Speaker. 

“Marked by strength admirably restrained, and characterisation firm and true. The tale is alive with a humour that, is at unpremeditated as it is uncommon.'* 
44 The volume is evidently the work of a clever writer and of an educated and experienced traveller.”— Athenceum. World. 

44 The author has the artist’s insight and the artist’s touch.”— Literary World. 

THE PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of “ When Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.”— Scots mi n. 

‘‘Dorinthia is charming. Tho story is told with great humour.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 An excellently well-told story, and tho reader’s interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.’*— Puneh. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 All the storit s are delightful.”— Scotsman. 

“The dihtinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is due in part to a merry sense of humour, and in parts to a wonderful capacity for 
painting interiors and for bringing a fully detailed picture before the 03 e.”— Country Life. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

IN ONE VOLUME. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

A MEMOIR. 

By BIS SON. 

With Portrait and Illu at rations. 

In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10a. net. 

NEW BOOK by Hiss MARY KINGSLEY. 

West African Studies. 

By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Times .—*• Miss Kingsley has written a really 
amusing book, but she has, at the same time, written 
one of the most illuminating and instructive liooks on 
the problems of tropical Africa ever given to the 
public.a fascinating ami instructive volume.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 

the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Pott 8vo, la. 6d. not. [Golden Treasury Sbkiks. 

LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. each. 

OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of “ Young Denys,” “ In the Lion's Mouth,” Ac. 
Athenccum —“ A pleasant tale.” 

THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S 

WOOING. By CECIL I.OWIS. 

Spectator.— "Mr. Lowis’s story iR pleasant to read 
in more senses than one. It is not only clever and 
wholesome, but printed in a type so large and clear as 
to reconcile us to the thickness of the volume.” 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

S. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “The Marplot.” 
Daily Telegraph.— * Since he wrote ‘ The Marplot * 
Mr. Lysaght has degenerated neither in freshness, 
originsliiy, nor sense of humour.It is a consider¬ 

able iribme to Mr. Lysaght’s book to say that it is 
bound to be discussed by anyone who reads it, and 
whatever the verdict of the reader may be, he cannot 
fail tobe interested and attracted.”_ 

Macmillan’s 3s. 60. Series.— New Vol*. 

BY ROLF BOLDRIWOOD. 

MY RUN HOME. 

Athenteum .—"It has many of the best qualities of 
Whyte-Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the 
abandon of Lever.” 

OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 

National Observer .—“ His book deserves to be read 
in England with as much appreciation as it has 
alr eady g ained in the country ot its birth.”_ 

New and Cheaper Editions Now Ready. 

BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, green cloth, 1b. ; scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

Fifteenth Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. FonrthSeries. 

Fifteenth Thousand. 

THE UNHOLY WISH. Fifteenth 

Thousand. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Is.— Contents of No. 461, for APRIL, 1899. 

1. THE GAME ami the CANDLE. By RffODt 

Brocohtoit. Chaps. 10.12. 

2. IN VIENNA, in the MAD YEAR of ’48. 

3. WAITING. 

4 ALEXANDER FOU8HKIN. 

6. THE SHOWMAN. 

6. LONDON DOCTORS and their WORK. 

7. THE EARLIER LETTERS of HORACE WAL¬ 

POLE. 

8. NOTHING to LOSE. 

9. HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

10. YOUNG APRIL. By Egebtox Castci. Chaps. 
26-29. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS: a 

Novel. By AMALIE 8KRAM. 6s. 

GREY WEATHER. By John 

BUCHAN, Author of “ John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 
THIRD EDITION, 0s. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. By 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of "Patience 
Sparbawk.” 

** Her »u u 1 venture fairly establiahca her elaim to be consulcrcd 
as inu of the moil rind and f-nlcrtaimni; interpreter* of the com¬ 
plex char ctenutics of American womanhood ... .It w<‘Utd be idle 
to deny the brilliancy of ita jtortraiturc, or the humour and frtah- 
tie** of it* dialogue... This powerful and original not'd."' 

8 i>©ctator. 

SECOND EDITION, 6s. 

A CELIBATES WIFE: a Novel 

By HERBERT FLOWERDKW. 

“ (hie word mu*t be *aid altout the * Tom Tits' Angela'a twin 
maiden aunt*. The two little old ladies might figure in one of 
Ihcken*'* bt»‘k*, and *ufcr hardly at all by eomjtarison with 
Chanty Pecksniff ."--Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION, 6s. 

IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author 

of “ Derelicts.” 

" A book to be rttul and to be rememltercd."— Truth. 

" One of the very few distinguished novels of the. iie >*on." 

Daily MaiL 

THE SEQUEL TO "THE GOLDEN AGE.” 

DREAM DAYS. Eight New 

“Golden Age” Stories. By KENNETH 
GRAUAME. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 

[Nm>nJ Edition. 

** fn * Dream Dayt' we are conariou* of the *ame magic touch 
which charmed u* in * The Golden Age.' There i* a nutgic in all 
the sketches, but it it jterhajs in * It* Walls were at of Ja*per'~ 
’he. beautiful title of a beaidifid alory—that Mr. Grahame aland* 
Conf' **ed a* a veritable wizard."— Literature. 

** Happy Mr. Grahame ! u-ho can w> ave romance* to well " 

Mr. W\ L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 

PART III. READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

SEbBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. Edited 
by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illus¬ 
trations by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with “Walton’s 
Compleat Angler.” Demy ito. Is. fld. net. 
Prospectus showing type, paper , and specimen 
illustrations, post free on application . 

THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY 

BEARDSLEY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
H. 0. MARILLIKR. With upwards of leO 
Designs, many hitherto unpublished, (MO pages, 
bound in white buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 

Also a Japanese Vellum Edition of 100 copies 
for England and America at 63*. net. 
Prospectus post free on application. 

POEMS. By A Bernard Miall. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

POEMS of EMILE VERHAEREN. 

Selected and rendered into English by ALMA 
ST ttE TT E LL. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of 

WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait by Edmund 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Thi'd Edition . 

THE SEQUEL TO ** AYLWIN.” 

THE COMING of LOVE : Rhona 

Boswell’s Story, and other Poems. By 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of 
“Ajlwin.” Crown8vo,5s. net. [Fourth Edition. 

PAN and the YOUNO SHEPHERD 

a Pastoral. By M lURICK HEWLETT, Author 
of “ The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

[Second Edition. 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and 

other Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other 

Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Fcap. 8vo, 
4s. Od. net. 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

ESSAYS in MODERNITY. By 

FRANCIS ADAM8, Author of “A Child of 
the Age.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

MORE. By Max Beerbohm. 

Sq. 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE MANDATE: a Novel. By 

T. BARON RUSSELL, Author of “A Guardian 
of the Poor.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

The Bodley Head, Vigq Street, London, W. 
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NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, doth, price tie. 

HISTORICAL INTRO¬ 
DUCTION to the PRIVATE 
LAW of ROME. 

By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 

Professor of Roman Law in the University of Edinburgh 
Bicoitd Editioh. 

Revised and Edited by HENRY GOUDY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 

“No better authority could have been found to 
bring the late Dr. Muirbead’s work up to date, and 
Dr. Goudy bus supplemented the author’s notes with 
references to the most recent researches. This elal>oraie 
4 Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome ’ 
needs no words of commendation to students, who will 
find in it a most exhaustive study.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE LAST LINK. 

Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 

With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.8. (Cambridge). 

Skcoitd Edition, with Glossary. 

“ This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel¬ 
comed by those who have neither time nor patience to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.”— Literature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 8s. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscences of 
The late Capt. CHARLES BOOTH BY, R.B. 
“We cordially recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography.”— Daily News. 

“ Should be in the hands of all young soldiers, for it 
is a manual of soldierly kindness and fine humanity.” 
_ Vanity Fair. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 

By LTLY DOUG ALL, Author of M A Doaen Ways 
of Love,” “ Beggars All,” Ac. 

“ A striking treatment of a subject in itself almost 
stranger than fiction, and constitutes a notable addition 
to the literary achievements of one of the ablest of 
Canadian novelists.”— Glasooto Herald. 

“ Miss Dougnll has handled a difficult theme with 
conspicuous delicacy; the most sordid details of the 
narrative are redeemed by the glamour of her style; 
her analysis of the strangely mixed character of the 
prophet is remarkable for its detachment and im¬ 
partiality ; while in Susannah Halsey she has given 
us a really beautiful study of nobly compassionate 
womanhood. Wo certainly know of no more illumi¬ 
native commentary on the rise of this extraordinary 
sect than is furnished by Miss Dougall’s novel.” 
_ S pectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a. 

COUSIN IV0. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWICK (Mrs. Axdbiw Dkaic), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “ Tho Grasshoppers,” Ac. 

“We have seldom seon a more sparkling and 
vivacious stor y."—Aberdeen Free tress. 

“It is an admirable book and we cordially com¬ 
mend it.”— The Westminster Gazette. 

"Every character stands out as a living person¬ 
ality.”— The World. 

“ A most exhilarating and exciting romance.” 

The Spectator. 

“There are brightness and romance in every page.” 
___ _ The Academy. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, rounded edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 

WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 

Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing over 
8,000 Biographies. 

“ Nearly a score of other novel features add to the 
value of this indispensable book of referenc e.”— Punch. 

| Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 0d. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 
by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. First Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 

“ 8hould be welcomed as an indispensable work of 
reference for all who are in any way concerned in the 
multifarious phases of women’s work and interests. 
— Altogether in its present form the 4 Year-Book* 
well deserves to rank as 4 Tho Woman’s Whitaker.’” 

The Times. 
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The Literary Week. 

We are glad to observe tbe sound and eloquent letter 
which Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, has addressed 
to Mr. John Hay, the American Secretary of State, on the 
subject of international copyright. Whether it will bear 
fruit remains to be seen, but such temperate and courteous 
pleas for the necessity of a better understanding are the 
best form of attack. 


Mr. J. F. Nisbkt, who died the other day, after a long 
and wasting illness, at the age of forty-nine, was a man 
the little world of letters could ill afford to lose. A hard- 
headed, shrewd, kindly Scotsman, of powerful physique 
and brilliant parts, he was yet the most modest of men. 
He had few enthusiasms, his life was devoted to work, 
the work of daily and weekly journalism (he was a valued 
member of the Academy staff), and it left him scant 
leisure for authorship. No book stands to his name the 
matter of which had not first served journalistic purposes. 
His fame rests on The Insanity of Genius. But he wielded 
a power, personal and direct, which is not given to many 
journalists : we refer to the philosophical and sociological 
article that he wrote each week in the Referee called “Our 
Handbook.” Appealing to a wide public, whose occupa¬ 
tions and pleasures do not leave them much time for 
reading, these lay sermons by a man who had lived and 
thought, and remained, by choice, in the crowd, had an 
influence in moulding thought and encouraging a right and 
sane view of the problems of the day that entitled him to 
be indeed well proud of his life’s work. He wrote that 
article for many years. Strange as it may sound, his 
weekly sermon seemed to fall naturally into its place in 
the columns of a Sunday sporting paper, even such a 
sentence as this: “ Death is but the transition from 
material existence to the first grade of spirit life,” which 
occurred in a “ Handbook ” article some years ago, and 
formed the present writer’s introduction to J. F. N. He 
lived till lately high up in Staple Inn. That small green 
place is lonelier without him. 

Me. Nisbet left a work in manuscript which Mr. Grant 
Richards will shortly publish under the title of The Human 
Machine : an Inquiry into the Divinity of Human Faculty in 
its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education, and 
Politics. 


Mb. Swinbubne is not, and probably never will be, a 
poet of the people, however Republican his sentiments 
may once have been. During the present week, however, 
which has seen the celebration of his sixty-second birthday, 
Mr. Swinburne’s description of the Casket Rocks has been 


quoted in many papers in connexion with the unhappy 
foundering of the Stella. The Telegraph's paragraph 
apropos his birthday cannot be considered particularly 
happy. “ Some of his smart epigrammatic utterances on 
famous contemporaries have delighted London with their 
biting wit,” says our contemporary. We doubt if delight 
is quite the emotion that has been aroused, or if smart 
is quite a suitable epithet. 

The Sunday Daily Telegraph, which begins on April 9, 
promises reading not only for the million, but also for the 
connoisseur, for among the contributors of regular series 
will be Mr. H. D. Traill, under the heading, “Visitors 
from the Shades.” The news is good. Any return to the 
manner of The New Lucian will be welcome. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney is down for an antithetical series, “ Dialogues of 
the Day.” 

The article on “ Stepping-Tones ” which we printed 
last week has excited comment near and far, the author’s 
confusion of the words moon and month having been cor¬ 
rected by a score and more of critics. We cannot, however, 
regret having let it stand, for it has produced an excellent 
article on schismatic words and Tennyson’s genius, by 
“ A .M.,” in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

We had some doubts last week, in setting the prize 
competition, whether it was wise to expect our 
readers to give up any time at Easter to translating a 
French song into English. But our fears were quite 
groundless. It was evidently no hardship whatever, for no 
fewer than seventy-seven replies have reached us. Pro¬ 
fessional literary men and women form a strong numerical 
body; but the amateurs run them very hard, not only in 
numbers, but in quality. 


The Prize Winner this week, it will be observed, 
is Miss Nora Hopper. Miss Hopper may be said to 
belong rather to the ranks of the professional than the 
amateur poets. Her sweet and simple lyrics are Well 
known, especially by those readers of modem poetry who 
also love the open air. Miss Hopper is just now con¬ 
tributing a charming series of poems on the months to the 
Westminster Gazette, and her hand is often to be detected 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

On the 14th will be published the first number of The 
London Letter, a sixpenny weekly paper devoted to British 
interests at home and abroad. Thus Greater Britain is to 
have its organ. Mr. Algernon Locker, the late editor of 
the Morning Post, and Mr. Stafford Ransome will be 
associated in the production of the paper, to which we 
look forward with great interest. 
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Tuesday was the anniversary of the death of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Someone with kindly and touching thoughtful¬ 
ness visited the grave in the precincts of the Temple 
Church and laid upon it a bunch of white flowers and 
laurel leaves, attached to which was the following inscrip¬ 
tion : “To the immortal memory of one of Ireland’s most 
gifted sons, Oliver Goldsmith, * who wrote like an angel.’ 
From an old admirer of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ and The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Temple, April 4, 1899.” 


The attitude of the devotee who performed this graoeful 
act is a pleasant antidote to the view of The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field taken by a recent contributor to the Academy, who, it 
may be remembered, was eloquent in the classic’s dispraise. 
He was not, however, the first to make the attack. Mark 
Twain, whose literary tastes are sometimes bewildering, 
once exposed Goldsmith’s idyll to a withering fire from 
his iron batteries. The end of his indictment was this 
sentence: “ There is not a sincere line in it—not a character 
that invites respect.” Such declarations of independence 
are interesting and in some oases salutary, for they may cause 
others to examine the genuineness of their own literary 
tastes; but Goldsmith can withstand them. 


M. Zola’s friends and the friends of justice and courage 
have behaved admirably over his expulsion from the French 
Cycling Tourists’ Club. Owing to the loss by resignation 
of influential members who declined to be associated in 
any way with the champion of Dreyfus, the authorities of 
the Club struck M. Zola’s name from the roll. At first 
nothing happened, and it seemed as if their end were 
gained. And then came a great shoal of resignations, 
which is being augmented every day, from other members 
who wish to protest against this treatment of a courageous 
man. It looks now as if the Club might cease to be. 


M. Zola’s new novel, Ficonditt —or Fruitfulness, as it 
will be called in England—is now finished. May 10 is the 
date fixed for its opening in the Paris Aurore, and October 1 
for its appearance in volume form simultaneously in French, 
English, German, Danish, Norwegian, Italian, and Spanish. 
The novel is the first of a new series, which will continue 
with “ Work,” “Truth,” and “Justice. M. Zola’s aim in 
Ftconditi is to bring before French parents, who need the 
lesson, the benefit of larger families. 


If, when Mr. Kipling resumes active work again 
(for we do not count the revision of his travel letters, 
on which he is now engaged, active work), he takes 
half the hints as to his development that have been 
thrown out, he will have no time for anything but writing 
for many years. He is to write for the stage; he is to set 
about his great novel; he is to study this phase of life 
and that. The latest suggestion is contained in a letter to 
the Times on British industry and foreign competition. 
Says the writer (Mr. Pilditch): “ The last generation of 
middle-class Englishmen who read and thought were 
brought up on the creed of Carlyle and Kingsley, and 
many of them saw dignity in the hard work and strict 
performance of duties taught by those writers, to whose 


influence some of our commercial prosperity was due. To¬ 
day Mr. Kipling is teaching us the lesson of strenuous¬ 
ness. His illustrations, however, are drawn from the 
career of the soldier and sailor and the administrator of 
subject races, and hardly bear a direct message to the man 
of manufactures and commerce. Perhaps, when he has 
recovered from his present illness, he will discover for us 
that the administrators of our manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial firms and the commercial traveller are not necessarily 
condemned to a barren materialism, but that there is a 
fertile world of ideas in which they may live their lives 
not without advantage to themselves, and with decided 
advantage to the race of which they form so large a part.” 


Me. G. S. Layaed, who is authorised by the family of 
the late Mrs Lynn Linton to write her biography, will 
deem it a great favour if owners of letters, newspaper 
cuttings, portraits, and any other documents or illustrations 
germane to the subject, will forward them to him at 
Lorraine Cottage, Malvern. Every care will be taken of 
them, and they will be returned as soon as they are done 
with. It need hardly be added that he will also welcome 
any personal reminiscences that may suggest themselves to 
our readers. 


If it is cause for pride in an author to figure as a 
model of style in a work on grammar, then Mr. J. H. A. 
Gunther is the means of making many English writers 
proud. In the Manual of English Pronunciation and Grammar 
for the Use of Dutch Students, which he has just produced 
(Groningen: Z. B. Walters, 1899), he cites examples from 
the writings of many contemporary authors who are in 
their own country read as a rule more for their matter 
than their manner. Yet just as M. Jourdain achieved prose 
without knowing it, so may the most rapid deviser of 
sentences achieve sufficient aceuraoy whereby to teach the 
aspiring youth of Holland. Dr. Conan Doyle is Mr. 
Gunther’s favourite English author; and next comes, 
perhaps, It. L. Stevenson. Here, for example, is proof 
sufficient that several verbs may be used in a reflexive 
sense without having the reflexive pronoun expressed: 

He surrendered himself in a blind sort of fashion. 

Block. 

Thurstan surrendered and went into banishment. 

Freeman. 

I moved from hiding-place to hiding-place.— Stevenson. 

Her eyes filled with tears.— G. Moore. 

Augusta sprang up and turned to hide her tears. 

B. Haggard. 

After the defeat of Culloden Lord Pitsligo hid among 
the mountains.— A. Lang. 

By the time you have washed and dressed breakfast will 
be ready.— Sweet. 

His compliment so delighted her that she dressed and 
prepared to descend to breakfast with a light heart. 

Mrs. Ward. 

I hope his mother wfil never have reason to be ashamed 
of him.— Norris. 

The curious reader may try his hand at locating the 
passages. We trust that the prospect of being of so 
much use in Holland will not dash the spirits of any of 
our novelists. 
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“ Poets,” says Mr. Lang in Longman's, “ keep sending 
me poetry, and asking me whether they have ‘ wasted 
their time ’ in composition. How can I tell the value of 
their time ? It is not wasted if they have amused them¬ 
selves ; hut if they wrote in hope of fame and gold, of 
course they have wasted their time. Let me repeat that 
I decline to act as literary adviser to the British and 
Colonial public. I have already pointed out the propriety 
of sending MSS. to A.B.C.D., care of Messrs. Blackwood. 
He knows that I am a fallen literary dictator (as I have 
already remarked), and I am most anxious that he should 
enjoy the MSS. of the public, which have been my only 
reward, as a dictator. I utterly refuse to read either 
prose or verse, for total strangers, whatever A.B.C.D. 
may do.” 


Me. Lang also refers again to the quatrain on Poe, 
which we printed some time ago. It was first credited to 
Mr. Dobson by the American magazine which gave it pub¬ 
licity, and then to Mr. Lang. Mr. Lang had forgotten 
everything about it, but he now remembers having been 
asked to write levities on the fly-leaves of some books to 
be sold at a bazaar in New York. The Poe quatrain was 
one of them. Mr. Lang refers to it as nonsense; but it 
was really rather good criticism. Poe is better than Boker, 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Father Tabb. 


An amusing and very natural “howler,” gathered at a 
viva voce examination, has been made public by the 
Chronicle. The examinee was reciting a passage from 
“ King Lear,” where Lear banishes Kent: 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom: if on the tenth day following 

Thy banished trunkjbe found in our dominions, 

The moment is thy death. 

The examiner here interrupted: “ You see the meaning of 
‘ banished trunk ’ ? ” Student: “ Oh, yes, sir, his luggage 
—six days for himself, and four days extra for the 
luggage.” 


In the current Blackwood the serial Autobiography of 
a Child is brought to an end, and it will be published 
before long in book form. The author, as we have already 
stated, is Miss Hannah Lynch. Mr. Conrad’s three-part 
story, “ The Heart of Darkness,” is also concluded in this 
number, and a “ trivial romance,” by Mr. G. S. Street, 
begins. Elsewhere Dr. Knapp’s treatment of Borrow is 
severely criticised. 


Messrs. Chambers are now reissuing serially their 
excellent English Dictionary and Biographical Dictionary : 
the English Dictionary, edited by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
to be completed in twenty-two parts, and the Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, edited by Dr. Patrick and Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, to be completed in eighteen 
parts. The first number of the Biographical Dictionary 
covers the ground between Ali Pasha and Henry Balnaves. 
This, probably, is the first time their names were ever 
mentioned together. 


We find in the Boston Literary World the following 
dexterous definition of a quatrain: 

A quatrain is from one rare flower of thought, 

The booty brought by Fancy like a bee, 

And in her secret cell most deftly wrought 
To one clear drop of purest poesy. 


Apropos the review of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford, 
in last week’s Academy, a correspondent cites an interesting 
pronouncement of the late C. H. Spurgeon’s concerning 
the Letters of the minister of Anwoth. Reviewing a new 
edition of Rutherford in the “ book-notices ” of his maga¬ 
zine, a few months before his death, Mr. Spurgeon wrote: 
“When we are dead and gone let the world know that 
Spurgeon held Rutherford?s Letters to be the nearest thing 
to inspiration which can be found in all the writings of 
mere men.” 


St. Martin's-le- Grand, the magazine of the General 
Post Office, regrets to hear that Mr. W. W. Jacobs, of 
the Savings Bank Department, the author of Many 
Cargoes, has been compelled to retire from the service on 
the grounds of ill-health. Mr. Jacobs has been a martyr 
to insomnia, and has, doubtless, found out that the attempt 
to combine a literary career with a clerkship in so hard- 
worked a department as the Savings Bank is a physical 
impossibility. We hope that a complete recovery will 
result. For Mr. Jacobs more than most men must an 
equable life be wished. Humorists can ill be spared. 


Dr. Fcrnivall has given the following account of the 
original detachment of the chapter of “ The Nature of 
Gothic ” from The Stones of Venice, since reprinted by the 
Kelmscott Press, and now again issued separately by 
Messrs. Longmans. Writing to the Daily News, Dr. 
Fumivall says: 

The first reprint of this grand chapter of The Stones of 
Venice, and its sub-title “ And Herein of the True Functions 
of the Workman in Art,” were due, not to the “ Master ” 
himself, but to his humble disciple and friend—myself. 
Through my sending him a prospectus of our Working 
Men’s College, Buskin kindly offered to help us, and take 
the art classes. We were to hold our opening meeting in 
Hullah’s Hall, in Long Acre, at the comer of Eudell- 
street, where the big coach factory now is. I felt that we 
wanted some printed thing to introduce us to the working¬ 
men of London, as we knew only the few we had come 
across in our co-operative movement, and all our associa¬ 
tions had failed. F. D. Maurice had written nothing 
good enough for this purpose; but Buskin had. So I got 
leave from him and his publisher, Mr. George Smith, to 
reprint this grand chapter “On the Nature of Gothic”; 
and I had to add to it the sub-title, “ And Herein of the 
True Functions of the Workman in Art,” to show working¬ 
men how it touches them. I had “ Price Fourpence ” put 
on the title ; but we gave a copy to everybody who came 
to our first meeting—over 400—and the tract well served 
its purpose. Afterwards an orange wrapper and a folding 
woodout from the Stones were added to the reprint, and 
it was sold at 6d., for the benefit of the college. Copies 
have since fetched 7s. 6d. and 10s. 
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The dealer in engraved portraits is no respecter of per¬ 
sons. Here is an extract from a catalogue : 

CLERGYMEN.—A. fine collection of two hundred 
Clergymen, consisting of Protestant Ministers, Roman 
Catholics, Wesleyans, Methodists, Unitarians, and Pres¬ 
byterians, nice clean lot—five shillings. 

And in a library catalogue discovered by the Library 
Journal is this entry: 

705. Tatler (The); or, Lubrications of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. 


Great is Fiction, and it shall prevail. The annual 
report of the librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute gives 
the following table, to illustrate one day’s reading in the 
free library of that building: 


Philosophy and Religion . 

Readers. 

... 15 

Sociology . 

... H 

Languages 

... 11 

Natural Science . 

... 25 

Fine Arts . 

... 14 

Useful Arts . 

... 19 

History and Travel. 

... 51 

Biography . 

... 36 

Poetry and Drama . 

... 24 

Miscellaneous Literature . 

... 31 

Fiction. 

... 543 


Next to Fiction, but nearly five hundred after it, come 
History and Travel—a significant second when we re¬ 
member old sarcasms on those two subjects and their 
authors. 


Bibliographical. 

The writer of the Academy’s review, last week, of the 
late F. T. Palgrave’s Memoir made allusion to the fact 
that Palgrave had at one time entertained the idea of 
making an anthology of English love-poetry. This 
naturally suggested a reference to Mr. William Watson’s 
collection of love-verse, to which was given the happy 
title (taken, of course, from Browning) of Lyric Love. It 
may, however, be recorded that a similar collection, with 
a very similar title, had been made and published nearly 
two decades before Mr. Watson’s. It was, I think, in the 
autumn or winter of 1873 that Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 
published a pretty little book of English love-poetry, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson, entitled Lyrics of Love. 
This anthology (dedicated, by permission, to Tennyson) 
was especially rich in examples of that poet’s work, and 
in examples also of the work of many of his contem¬ 
poraries, such as Mr. Swinburne, William Morris, the 
Brownings, the Rossettis, and Matthew Arnold. 

Moreover, Mr. Watson’s volume had yet another prede¬ 
cessor, his Lyric Love being preceded, I fancy—though only 
by a few months—by a volume called Love Songs of the 
English Poets. This was the production of Mr. Ralph Hall 
Caine, brother of the novelist, and since engaged in editorial 
work in London. Mr. Caine’s volume, however, differed 
both from Lyrics of Love (1873) and Lyric Love (1892), in 
beginning with the year 1500 and ending with the year 
1800, thus ignoring love-verse of the nineteenth century. 
The arrangement he adopted, too, was chronological, 


while in the other two instances it is according to arbitrary 
notions of the compilers. It is rather curious that both 
Love Songs and Lyric Love should have come out in the 
same year. 

In addition to the two books on Mr. Kipling threatened 
by English writers, advertisement is made of one from an 
American hand—that of a Mr. W. M. Clemens, who will 
sketch Mr. Kipling’s career, provide an “appreciation” 
of his writings, and discourse in particular on his religious 
views as revealed in his publications. To this somewhat 
elaborate performance Mr. Clemens proposes, it appears, 
to give the name of A Ken of Kipling —a not too intelli¬ 
gible title. 

The announcement of Mr. Barton Baker’s Stories of the 
Streets of London reminds me that a book on the historical 
and other associations of London Streets was published so 
recently as 1891. The subject is, however, at once so big 
and so interesting that many volumes might well be 
devoted to it—the more the better, so long as they are 
well done. 

Personally I cannot “ enthuse ” over the fact that “ Lord 
Tennyson has left behind him valuable material in elucida¬ 
tion of In Memoriam .” A poem that requires ‘ 1 elucidation ” 
is, in my humble opinion, in a parlous condition. Besides, 
look at the amount of “ elucidation ” that In Memoriam 
has already had. First came the Analysis , by Robertson 
of Brighton, in 1862. Then we had the Key, by Dr. 
Alfred Gatty, in 1881. Next came Elizabeth B. Chap¬ 
man’s Companion, in 1888; followed by T. Davidson’s 
Prolegomena and Index, in 1889. Surely these ought to 
suffice ? Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note that the poem 
is to be included in the half-crown “ Golden Treasury ” 
series. 

“ Who was it that wrote the story called The Semi- 
Attached Couple ? ” I have to thank several correspondents 
—notably Mr. J. F. Burgoyne, of the Tate Central 
Library, Brixton, and Mr. F. L. Mawdesley, of Delwood 
Croft, York, and Mrs. Copeland Jones, of County Wicklow 
—for answering my query of last week. The tale was the 
work of the Hon. Emily Eden, who, as my correspondents 
remind me, was the author also of a story called The 
Semi-Detached House. The latter came out in 1859; The 
Semi-Attached Couple belongs to 1860. Mis s Eden also 
wrote Letters from India and Up the Country. 

The death of Mme. Jules Michelet has a special interest 
for the English public, because the good lady once wrote 
a book intended for our particular delectation. That book, 
of course, was written in French, but it was first published 
in English, having been translated by a well-known 
English litterateur direct from the original MS. The 
title, if I remember rightly, was Nature; or, the Poetry of 
Earth and Sea, and the publishers were Messrs. Nelson, 
of Edinburgh, who, in the late sixties and the early 
seventies, were remarkable for the spirit and enterprise 
they displayed. 

I note in a list of “latest publications” the Epicurean 
of Tom Moore. Is it possible that that seventy-year-old 
romance has readers nowadays ? Messrs. Downey issued 
an edition in 1897, and seven years earlier we had one 
from Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Now we have yet another. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Court Poet. 

The Poems of Thomas Carew. Edited by Arthur Vincent. 
Muses’ Library. (Lawrence & Bullen. 5s. net.) 

Said Carew of Donne— 

Here lies a king that ruled, as he thought fit, 

The universal monarchy of wit. 

And indeed the praise could hardly be less, were it only 
as recompense for the wholesale filching of idea and phrase 
from the great poet by the little one. Mr. Vincent puts it 
somewhat ingenuously when he says that “ Donne, as 
incumbent of St. Dunstan’s-’m-the-West, was for a time 
Carew’s parish priest, and exercised a notable influence on 
his writings for Carew’s ribald life may be taken to 



THOMAS CAREW. 


have dispensed with the ministrations of a parish priest, 
and the Donne of his inspiration was not the grave divine, 
but the witty and wanton writer whose career had ended 
while his disciple to be was yet a lad. But about the 
influence there is no doubt; Mr. Vincent’s notes will trace 
it for you, if necessary, in almost every poem, and in such 
lines as these it is difficult not to believe that Donne 
himself speaks: 

When thou, poor Excommunicate 
From all the joys of love, shalt see 

The full reward and glorious fate 
Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 

Then curse thine own inconstancy 1 

A fairer hand than thine shall cure 
That heart, which thy false oaths did wound; 

And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by Love’s hand be bound, 

And both with equal glory crown’d. 

Then shalt thou weep, entreat, complain 
To Love, as I did once to thee ; 

When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then: for thou shalt be 
Damn’d for thy false apostacy. 


Carew is cut out of a comer of Donne, but unfortunately 
it is the wrong comer. He catches the love of paradox, 
the intoxication of conceits, the occasional flagrant inde¬ 
cency; but the melancholy imagination, the keen intel¬ 
lectual force, the bursts of contorted music, the rebellious 
underlying passion, that make the verse of Donne so 
individual and unique a matter, find no echo in the 
younger man. The curious thing, indeed, about Carew 
is the extraordinary impersonality of all that he wrote. 
It is all as finished and polished as a diamond ring, and 
as hard. From cover to cover of the volume you will 
hardly come upon a touch of pathos or of natural senti¬ 
ment. This is doubtless the piece by which the admirers 
of Carew would elect to try him: 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the fading rose; 

For in your beauty’s orient deep, 

These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither dost haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest) 

For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

Such verses would be a delicate compliment to any 
woman from any stranger, but the most sentimental of 
country damsels would hardly be able to pemuade herself 
that they are felt. And this is Carew all over. Like 
Waller after him, he was a most delicate and accomplished 
writer of vers <Toccasion , and nothing more. However, 
Carew and Waller are not the only poets in the world, or 
even in the seventeenth century; and one may gladly be 
content for a while to accept the artificiality, and to read 
them for the art, which is real and great. You will, of 
course, skip him when he spoils a good copy of verses by 
telling you that 

Through those crystals our souls flitting, 

Shall a pure wreath of eyebeams twine; 

or when he launches upon a course of amorous geo¬ 
graphy. Then he is intolerable; and unfortunately Carew 
did a good deal to popularise the convention among the 
minor Caroline poetungs. But when he can be content to 
be simple, he has a neatness and a gift of working his 
roductions into complete wholes which are gratifying and 
y no means invariable in his contemporaries. Like all 
the most artificial writers, he is perhaps at his best in the 
pastoral mood. This is not common with him ; here, how¬ 
ever, is an example, which opens and, indeed, gives an 
nnfair expectation of his book : 

Now that the winter’s gone, the earth has lost 
Her snow-white robes: and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream : 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth 
And makes it tender; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping Minstrels bring, 

In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring; 

The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 

Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 

Now all things smile—only my love doth lower; 

Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the power 
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To melt that marble ice which still doth hold 
Her heart congealed, and makes her pity cold. 

The ox which lately did for shelter fly 
Into the stall, doth now securely lie 
In open fields; and love no more is made 
By the fireside ; but in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a sycamore, and all things keep 
Time with the season—only she doth oarry 
June in her eyes, in her heart January. 

Obviously one cannot be expected to take much interest in 
Carew’s life, or to trouble one’s head as to whether the 
Celia, to whom he lays his rhymes, was Mrs. Cecilia 
Crofts or not. The name is so pretty in itself that 
probably any poet of Carew’s stamp would have turned it 
into Celia. Fortunately but little is known of Carew, who 
is somewhat inextricably mixed up with one Thomas Carey, 
also a poet. That little is discreditable. His father’s 
letters regret his debauchod life. His amorous mis¬ 
adventures were the sport of Suckling and other jesters, 
and at the age of twenty-one he was kicked out of a house 
where he was secretary for slandering his employer’s wife. 
He wormed his way, however, into an appointment in the 
privy chamber at Court, and so ended his days. The 
nature of his duties is .suggested by the following anecdote 
which we owe to a Court gossip of the time: 

According to this authority, Thomas Carew, gentleman 
of the privy chamber, was going to take King Charles into 
the Queen’s chamber, when he saw Jermyn, Lord St. 
Albans, with his arm round her neck. He stumbled and 
put out the light. Jermyn escaped. Carew never told 
the Sing, and the King never knew it. The Queen heaped 
favours on Carew. 

We trust that Mr. Vincent speaks in irony when he calls 
this “ a pleasing insight into royal life at Whitehall and 
Carew’s courtly manners.” The spectacle of a poet—yes, 
after all, a poet—performing the office of a lacquey for a 
royal adulteress is to us distinctly a displeasing one. 

There is no particular reason for supposing that the 
“ Pastoral Dialogue,” in which the following lines occur, 
is not Carew’s, though they read more like Marvell, and 
Carew’s Poem* of 1640 is not an impeccable edition. But 
if they are his, once and once only he found a greater 
model than Donne in the author of “ Borneo and Juliet ” 
and a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Shep. This mossy bank they pressed. Nym. That aged 
oak 

Did canopy the happy pair 
AU night from the damp air. 

Cho. Here let us sit, and sing the words they spoke, 
Till the day breaking their embraces broke. 

Shep. See, Love, the blushes of the mom appear, 

And now she hangs her pearly store 
liobbed from the eastern shore, 

I’ th’ cowslip bell and roses rare; 

Sweet, I must stay no longer here! 

Nym. Those streaks of doubtful light usher not day, 

But show my sun must set; no morn 
Shall shine till thou return; 

The yellow planets and the grey 
Dawn shall attend thee on thy way. 

There is, we suppose, no doubt as to the reading “ roses 
rare ” in the 1640 text. In any case, it obviously requires 
emending into “roses’ ear.” The rhyme and the parallelism 
with Puck’s “I’ll hang a pear in every cowslip’s ear” 
sufficiently prove this. 

In the way of editing, Mr. Vincent has done all that 
can be done, by notes and introduction, for Carew. Never¬ 
theless, we could have done for some time longer with the 
edition, not so good but not bad, published only a very 
few years ago by Mr. Ebsworth, if that would have in¬ 
duced Mr. Vincent to prepare a Drayton or a Ben Jonson 
or a Crashaw, or something that is really wanted, in the 
dainty format of the “ Muses’ Library.” 


An Historian at Need. 


History of British India. By Sir W. W. Hunter, Vice- 

President of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Vol. I. 

(Longmans & Co. 18s.) 

Next to England itself, the greatest fact in British history 
is England’s Indian empire; and it might have been 
supposed that ambitious historians would eagerly invade 
this great and magnificent region awaiting their conquest, 
where virgin laurels were to be won, where the richest, 
the most enthralling material was accumulated for the 
exercise of the historian’s art. Yet so it has not been. 
Seemingly the very magnitude of the opportunity, the 
very novelty of the region, daunted those who galled each 
other’s heels in their eagerness to exploit the mapped-out 
fields of English history. Mill has been suffered to 
remain the standard historian of British India. Yet the 
very poor standard of Mill is generally recognised. He 
could not hold his own for a moment in any field where 
competitors were found. Setting aside all other inadequacy, 
he is tedious, he is dull, he is lumbering as a compiler of 
Blue-Books—the worst kind of Blue-Book. For there are 
Blue-Books positively fascinating compared to Mill. His 
style, his method, are respectable—most tolerable and not 
to be endured. Bourgeois history is only less insufferable 
than bourgeois poetry. Modem India is full of able 
men steeped to their fingers in knowledge of the country 
and its history under British rule. At last one of them 
has taken heart of grace, and determined to face the full 
labours of an historian, as history is understood nowadays. 
Sir William Hunter has, he tells us, during a great portion 
of his life been accumulating materials for this history. 
He has investigated the State archives of India itself, and 
of other countries which have been concerned with the 
making of Indian history; and the result of these researches, 
this preparation, has come to be the work of which this is 
the first volume. 

We welcome it with that gratitude which is said to be 
the anticipation of favours to come. For we have good 
hopes that at last our national reproach is to be taken 
away in this matter; that at last we are to have a history of 
British India to which we can point as sound and adequate 
work, which will respect the demands made upon the his¬ 
torian by modem ideals of history. Sir William Hunter’s 
style is perspicuous and succinct, with none of the Dogberry 
historian’s disposition to bestow all his tediousness upon 
us, were it more than it is. He has gripped his subject, 
and the result is that he marshals his facts with orderli¬ 
ness—with a comprehensive view and a sense of per¬ 
spective. He has gone to the original sources for a large 
proportion of his materials; he enables us to follow his 
authorities, to check his statements and inferences, as is 
the duty of the modem historian. And he exhibits that 
clear judiciality of mind, that impartial temper, which is 
the honourable distinction of the British official in India, 
but is rarely carried into historical statement. 

His admirable preface insists upon the fact that his¬ 
torians of India have neglected the slow processes, the 
arduous inconspicuous years of straggle, which laid the 
foundations of empire there. Taking a spaciously logical 
view, he regards the English conquest as the last act in 
the drama of straggle between East and West in Eastern 
waters which was begun by the Portuguese conquest of 
the ocean roadways in the East. He reviews the splendidlv 
gallant historjr of that conquest, when little Portugal, 
seizing strategical positions on the vast coast-line from 
Ormuz to Malacca, made herself sole mistress of the 
Eastern seas. It is a tale full of ruined names belonging 
to antique maps, which have become parcel of old 
romance— 

Mombasa and Quiloa and Melind— 

names which must be sought in the quaint atlas of 
Mercator, and enrich the verse of Milton. In “ the 
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spacious times of great Elizabeth” Dutch and English 
burst upon those long-sealed waters, and the Portuguese 
ocean empire is a breaking cloud before the Northern 
cannon. Then Dutch and English are set by the ears 
over the rich prize of the Spice Islands, from which they 
have scared the Portuguese. The Dutch triumphed in a few 
swift years, and the beaten English fell back upon the 
shores of India. The Dutch keep the Spice Islands to this 
day; but the English defeat thrust England upon her 
mighty Indian destiny. With that defeat Sir William 
Hunter’s present volume ends. The climax of it is the 
tragedy 01 Amboyna, skilfully told from the records of the 
time. Here you may read it in all its horribly picturesque 
details. You may shudder as the “poor, condemned 
English ” are led one by one to the Dutch torture chamber, 
and emerge weeping very piteously, “all wet” and 
“ grievously burned in divers places,” having been 
anguished with “that extremity of torture by fire and 
water that flesh and blood was not able to bear it.” And, 
finally, they pass to their most touching and unjust doom. 
Such were the possible haps of national enmity then. Sir 
William Hunter reads one memorable lesson in his preface. 
In the struggle for the Indies that people has always 
conquered which made the Eastern supremacy a national 
matter. Not whether the nation was great or small, 
strong or weak, but whether its national heart was in the 
struggle—that has been the decisive thing. Portugal won 
the Indies when her government threw all its energy into 
the enterprise; lost them when her Spanish rulers became 
half-hearted in the thing. The Dutch beat the English 
because King James gave no full support to the East India 
Company. The English drove the French from India 
because Dupleix was not supported by the French at 
home. Let us take the lesson to heart now, when there is 
again a European nation menacing us in India, “ lest we 
forget.” 


The Two Mr. Smiths of the City. 

James and Horace Smith. By Arthur H. Beavan. (Hurst 

& Blackett. 6s.) 

In one of her letters, Jane Austen, who confessed to a few 
tender literary passions—the most considerable of which 
was, of course, for the Reverend Mr. Crabbe—mentions 
that she is in love with the two Mr. Smiths of the City. 
The two Mr. Smiths of the City were James and Horace, 
astute business men and accomplished satirical rhymers, 
who had just set the town laughing by their little 
volume of parodies called Rejected Addresses. James was 
a lawyer, the assistant solicitor to the Board of Ordnance ; 
Horace was a stockbroker, and they both lived in Austin 
Friars. It is the story of their lives which Mr. Arthur H. 
Beavan narrates in the volume before us. 

There is not much to tell; for, with the exception of 
their one famous book, neither brother did anything of 
first-dass merit; nor were they men of any particular 
influence. Very many persons whose lives offer far more 
of interest escape the biographer. Indeed, to our mind 
the real figure of this book is not James and not Horace, 
but Robert Smith, their intelligent and indefatigable 
father. Robert Smith was bom in 1747, and he lived 
until 1832—that is to say, he was thirteen when George II. 
died; he survived both George HI. and George IV., 
and survived to see the passing of the Reform Bill; 
and all the time he kept a full ana admirably clear diary, 
from which Mr. Beavan has been wise enough to make 
copious extracts. Among the notable scenes of which 
Robert Smith was an eye-witness were the Gordon Riots, 
and he has left a vivid description of the lawlessness then 
prevailing. He also wrote good verses, and was a man 
of wide reading and cultivated mind. The early pages of 
Mr. Beavan’s volume are distinguished by tlua worthy 


gentleman’s presence. James, the eldest son, was bom 
in 1775, and Horace in 1779. Horace began to write 
novels when only just out of his teens, and was more or 
less a literary man all his life; James preferred a wise 
passiveness, writing only when much stimulated. The 
idea of Rejected Addresses was suggested to them by C. W. 
Ward, the general secretary of Drury-lane Theatre. That 
was in August, 1812, just six weeks before the reopening 
of the new theatre. To have any effect, the parodies had 
to be in the hands of the public before that night. In 
such tasks high-pressure is no disadvantage; the brothers 
worked with spirit; the book was done, a publisher found 
—a difficult task—and printing and binding were com¬ 
pleted in the time. The book was thus not omy a poetical 
tour de force , but also very creditable journalism. Its 



THE MOTHER OF JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. 




JAMES SMITH. 


HORACE SMITH. 


success was instantaneous and remarkable. Both brothers 
seem to have belonged to the order of authors who do 
much better work when they adopt a dramatic standpoint 
and write as another, than when they set down their own 
opinions in their own person. Horace’s novels are for¬ 
gotten, James’s essays are dead; but the little sheaf of 
parodies is still alive, and will remain so for many years 
yet. While he was about it Mr. Beavan might very well 
have added the Rejected Addresses, by way of appendix, to 
this volume. They would occupy not many pages, and 
we should then have between two covers the fives of the 
brothers and their best work complete. 

Of the two, James was the better wit. It was he who 
wrote the parodies of Cobbett and Crabbe, the drollest of 
the whole series; and it was he who did not write certain of 
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Horace’s books. “ The Theatre, by the Rev. G. 0.,” is a 
delight, taken apart from the scheme of the book 
altogether, and not the least admirable part of it is the 
preface of apologies. “ The line of handkerchiefs formed 
to enable him [Jennings] to recover his loss is purposely so 
crossed in texture and materials as to mislead the reader in 
respect of the real owner of any one of them. For, in the 
satirical view of life and manners which I occasionally 
present, my clerical profession has taught me how ex¬ 
tremely improper it would be by any allusion, however 
slight, to give any uneasiness, however trivial, to any 
individual, however foolish or wicked.” That is perfect. 
And Crabbe’s sententiousness was as deftly and genially 
perverted: 

Say, why those Babel strains from Babel tongues ? 

Who’s that calls “ Silence ” with such leathern lungs ? 

He who, in quest of quiet, “ silence ” hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 

In the Hampshire Farmer’s oration we have the master 
hand again. “When persons address an audience from 
the stage, it is usual, either in words or gesture, to say: 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen, your servant.’ If I were base 
enough, mean enough, paltry enough, and brute beast 
enough to follow that fashion, I should tell two lies in a 
breath. In the first place, you are not ladies and gentle¬ 
men, but, I hope, something better—that is to say, honest 
men and women; and, in the next place, if you were ever 
so much ladies and ever so much gentlemen, I am not, nor 
ever will be, your humble servant.” Thus it begins, in true 
Cobbett style, and just a little like our own Mr. Buskin. 
" Apropos, as the French valets say, who cut their masters’ 
throats,” is another true touch. For these things we have 
to thank James Smith. Horace had more ingenuity and 
glitter, but less humour. Some of his parodies were, in 
truth, imitations, and are not in themselves funny at all. 
To which hand “The Baby’s Debut” is due Mr. Beavan 
does not say; but, although it has merits of its own as a 
parody of Wordsworth, it is poor. Miss Fanshawe’s frag¬ 
mentary effort in the manner of “Peter Bell” has a 
hundred times more of the mock Wordsworth spirit. Take 
them altogether, however, the Rejected Addresses make one 
of the best jeux <Tesprit in the language, and they rise 
occasionally to the highest level of travesty. 

Subsequently James cultivated the gout and passed 
ponderously from club to club, saying good things. He 
died in 1839. Horace was more active. He married twice, 
and a daughter still survives him. The friend of many 
literary men, he seems to have been of real service to 
Shelley. All unite in speaking well of him; except, perhaps, 
Lord Houghton, who found conversation at his table 
unendurably artificial. Lord Houghton was then, how¬ 
ever, very young. Horace Smith in later life took to 
historical novels, the best of which is Bramlletye House \ 
but that is not good. He died at Brighton, where his 
home had been for several years, in 1849. 


Jowett the Preacher. 

Hermans Biographical and Miscellaneous. By the late 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Edited by the Very Rev. 
the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

There are many to whom these sermons will be welcome 
for the sake of the man who preached them—before whose 
mental vision they will bring the silvery hair, and the 
sharp, restless sparkle of the eyes so strangely joined with 
the most benevolent of smiles. But even apart from any 
personal relations, they are excellent reading. They are 
lucid; their style is simple and free from all suggestion of 
pulpit ^bombast; free from pious sensationalism and from 
hackneyed imagery; free also from the bitterness, evil¬ 


speaking, and clamour which often disfigure the rhetoric 
of theological polemics. 

With wide eyes calm upon the whole of things, the 
pure and simple soul knows by an unfailing instinct how to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good, by tests that are 
surer than the touchstones of decrees and definitions— to 
select it with a cordiality of respectful greeting, and a 
readiness, as it were, to bask in the radiance of natural 
nobility. So that there is no need to draw a moral, save 
by the way and half in jest. Thus Jowett pauses in the 
midst of a glowing appreciation of Wesley to lament that 
he suffered his hair to grow long, and to warn his audienoe 
—he was preaohing in Balliol ohapel—that 

eccentricity is a great mistake — in most cases, a fatal 
and incurable mistake—which sets the world against a man 
(and the world is too many for most of us) and creates 
within him a fixed idea or mode of thinking, pervading 
his whole life. Beware [he concludes] of eccentricity. It 
has been the ruin of many, and is the more dangerous for 
this very reason, that no moral guilt attaches to it. 

So, again, in the panegyric of Arthur Stanley—if so 
formal a word may fairly be applied to the homely sketch 
of his life—he interrupts himself upon the mention of 
Stanley’s shyness, conquered in his mature years, to 
explain: 

I think his example worth mentioning, because, probably, 
there are many here present who are similarly afflicted, 
and they may learn from him that this ridiculous malady 
is far from being incurable, but passes away in most per¬ 
sons when they come to be engaged in the real business of 
life. 

This same panegyric contains an apology for the liberal¬ 
ising school of the national establishment, which is, of 
course, no less applicable to the preacher than to him of 
whom he was speaking. But for the quieting of his own 
conscience Jowett needed none of the casuistry that he 
held at the disposal of his friends. The National Church 
is to him just the National Church; and he mourns, as 
“the greatest misfortune that has ever befallen this 
country,” the Act of Uniformity of 1662, by which half 
the nation was excluded from its preserves. The con¬ 
troversies which agitated the Oxford of his day seem to 
him of ludicrous insignificance. He quotes the author of 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest : 

While we wrangle here in the dark we are dying and 
passing to the world which will decide Ml our con¬ 
troversies, and the safest passage is by a peaceable 
holiness. 

That is in the sermon on Baxter, the appropriate scene of 
which was Westminster Abbey. Bunyan (“one of the 
greatest Englishmen, not only of his own age, but of any 
time”) and Spinoza (of whom “it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that he was one of the best men that ever 
lived”) together form the subject of a sermon preached at 
Edinburgh, in a Presbyterian church: and it is with a 
kind of rapturous appreciation of the irony that pervades 
the dispensations of Providence that this “minister of 
another denomination” points out how that, of the pair 
whom, for the nonce, it has pleased him fantastically to 
link, “ one would have devoted the other to eternal flames, 
and that other would have regarded him as an ignorant 
fellow and a madman.” There is salt in the text which 
introduces this discourse: “ Add to your faith virtue, and 
to virtue knowledge.” Wyoliffe, Ignatius Loyola, Pascal, 
Gambetta, Archbishop Tait, Prof. Henry Smith, Canon 
Hugh Pearson, and T. H. Green are the subjects of the 
remaining biographical studies. 

At the head of the section “ Miscellaneous ” is printed 
the remarkable sermon on “ Statistics and Faith,” preached 
before the University, in which the preacher seems, by a 
rare self-indulgence, to have yielded to the impulse to 
explore his own fundamental conception of the relations 
of man as a moral being to the supreme Moral Force. It 
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merely states the problem, but states it in a charac¬ 
teristically daring form: 

Faith tells us that in a thousand ways God’s watchful 
care is about our bed and about our path, that our life 
itself is a miracle of so many years’ standing, that He 
hears our prayers and provides for our wants. Experience 
presents us with the other side of the truth, which, 
whether we will or no, takes us by force and compels us 
to admit that never in any case have the laws of Nature 
been interfered with for our sake, or the slightest appear¬ 
ance been discernible of any variation of the order of the 
world. 

Among the last three sermons is one of those which, on 
the first Sunday of each vacation, Jowett was accustomed 
to preach to the college scouts and their wives. Dean 
Fremantle, in a note to his Introduction, tells how that 
Browning, who had long desired to hear Jowett preach, 
was staying with him at one such time. Jowett, with his 
usual reticence, said nothing about the service, but slipped 
out for an hour or so after breakfast. When Browning 
knew that he had missed the occasion he had desired, “I 
am perfectly indignant with him,” he said, half in jest, 
half in earnest; “he does not treat me as a Christian. 
He will walk with me, talk with me, eat with me, and 
drink with me; but he won’t pray with me.” 

It is proposed shortly to produce a volume of Doctrinal 
Sermons, in which Jowett’s singular attitude towards 
received beliefs will be exemplified. In the meanwhile 
the present collection, like its predecessor, the volume of 
College Sermons, throws a fascinating light upon the 
character and mental attitude of a man who in his 
generation was a great educative influence, and makes 
powerfully for that tender tolerance and gentle for¬ 
bearance towards the infirmity of human speculation of 
which the Greek, his Master, was the prime apostle. 


The Modern Mariner. 

Idylls of the Sea. By F. T. Bullen. (Grant Eichards. 6s.) 

Mb. Bullen’s preface to his new volume is too modest. 
He has tried, he says, to reproduce “with ’prentice hand” 
some of the tilings the sea has told him. “If I were to 
stop and consider what other men, freeholders upon the 
upper slopes of the literary Olympus, have done in the 
same direction, I should not dare to put forth this little 
book.” It will not do. With a first effort such exercises 
in humility and self-depreciation are permissible, but the 
author of The Cruise of the “ Cachalot ” should exert more 
self-restraint. A man who can write as well as that might 
well spare us apologies for his ’prentice hand. Moreover, 
the fact that he can refer to stopping to consider the work 
of other authors is proof enough that he has considered it; 
hence the sentence means nothing, particularly as the 
principal value of such a book lies, not in fine writing, but 
in accuracy of description. No amount of meditation 
upon the work of the freeholders of the upper slopes of 
the literary Olympus should prevent a man with new facts 
of his own from setting them down. We wish to assure 
Mr. Bullen of this, in case his modesty should some day 
make good its threats and really get the better of him; 
for he writes too well and too interestingly to be spared. 

This book is truly fascinating reading, for the sea, after 
all, is the place. Nothing can interfere with its wonder- 
fulness and mystery. With all his sophistications and 
machinery man to-day has no more power over the sea 
than ever he had. He may descend into it in an air-tight 
costume, he may race over it at the rate of thirty knots an 
hour, he may build breakwaters, he may kill whales; 
but the sea still holds its own, is still supreme, romantic, 
and untameable. This is an age of law and order, of the 
protection of the citizen’s rights, and the safeguarding of 
life, yet once a ship leaves port anything is possible upon 


it. At this moment—in 1899—there are vessels at sea 
on which the barbarities of the middle ages are being 
practised. No emperor of Borne at its worst was more 
tyranically autocratic than a nineteenth century captain 
can be, once away from land. The sea’s sanctions are 
unlimited. More and more, we fancy, as the conditions 
of ordinary existence become tamer, will romancists resort 
to the sea. 

Mr. Bullen, however, is not concerned with the relations 
of man to man on shipboard—he leaves that to other 
writers, of whom, in the present fashion for strange stories 
of violence and adventure, there are already many—his eyes 
are for the beauty and wonder of the deep. He describes 
a tropical sunrise from the mast-head, a lunar terror, a 
submarine earthquake, the habits of sharks and whales, 
the death of an old sailor and its apparent link with the 
elements, great birds, curious fishes, and a score of other 
phenomena of the ocean, particularly in tropical regions. 
And to everything he brings enthusiasm, a passion for 
accuracy, and the good writing that comes of knowledge 
and sincerity. Our quotation is from a fine paper on 
“Running the Easting Down,” a piece of rich and en¬ 
kindling prose: 

By four bells the summits of the climbing cumuli 
forming the immeasureable arch in the west were right 
overhead, while the sky within its radius was now over¬ 
spread with a filmy veil that hid the stars from view. 
Suddenly a chill breath touched his ear, sensitive as a 
hound’s, and immediately his fretful lassitude was gone. 
He stood erect, alert, every nerve tense, ready for action. 
“ Stand by, the watch! ” he roared, and in response a 
few dark figures slouched into sight from the shadowy 
comers where they had been dozing away the leaden - 
footed hours. Then a cool stream of air came steadily 
flowing from the mysterious centre of the gloom abaft. 
“ Square the main-yard! ” shouted the mate again ; and 
with eerie, wailing cries the great steel tubes were trimmed 
to the coming breeze. The order was hardly executed 
before, with a rush and a scream, out leapt the west wind 
from its lair, while with many a sharp report and grinding 
of gear being drawn into its grooves the huge fabric 
obeyed the compelling impulse and began her three thou¬ 
sand league stretch to the eastward. . . . “Fine breeze, 
sir,” chuckled the mate, rubbing his hands with delight. 
“ Only hope it’ll hold,” replied the skipper, peering keenly 
aft into the eye of the wind. There, to a landsman, the 
sight was ominous, almost appalling. Dense masses of 
distorted nimbus came hurtling out of the deep gloom, 
which seemed to grow blacker and more menacing every 
hom:. So through the howling day the big ship fled 
onward like a frightened thing, steady and straight as an 
ice-yacht over Lake Michigan, although at times an 
incipient sea smote her broadside, and, baffled, cast its 
crest aloft, where the shrieking blast caught it and whirled 
it in needle-like particles as high as the upper topsails. 
. . . Sunning upon the arc of a great circle, she gradually 
worsened the weather as she reached higher latitudes. 
Stinging snow squalls came yelling after her, hiding 
every thing behind a bitter veil. Past gigantic table- 
topped icebergs, floating mountains against whose gaunt 
sides the awful billows broke with deafening clangour, 
flinging their hissing fragments hundreds of feet into the 
gloomy sky. At last so fierce grew the following storm 
that the task of reducing sail became absolutely necessary. 
All hands were called and sped aloft to the unequal con¬ 
flict. Scourged by the merciless blast, battered by the 
threshing sails, they strove for dear life through two 
terrible hours of that stem night. A feeble cry was heard 
—a faint splash. Only a man dropped from the main 
top-gallant yard—through one hundred and twenty feet 
of darkness into the yeasty smother beneath, and ere the 
news reached the deck, calm and peaceful below the 
tumult, more than a mile astern, swallowed by the ever- 
unsatisfied maw of the ravening sea. And onward like a 
meteor sped the flying ship, “ running her Easting down.” 

Mr. Bullen’s essays are not all of the same merit. But he 
is always in earnest and always informing. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey contributes a discriminating and appreciative 
introduction to the volume. 
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A Whist Encyclopaedia. 

The Whist Reference Book. By William Mill Butler. 

(Philadelphia : John C. Yarston Publishing Co.) 

This is whist written out in full. It is the whole game, 
its essence, its accidents, its history, its biography, its 
poetry, its anecdote, in encyclopaedic form. You pass (in 
the alphabetical arrangement of the articles) from night¬ 
mare problems to the lightest ana and curiosities. You 
are awed and regaled by quick turns, and in the end you 
have but one word for Mr. Butler’s work : tremendous 

Fortunately, whist is not the antique game that chess is. 
Its history can be told without references to Troy and the 
Ptolomies, and without quoting the elder Pliny. Whist is 
English, and modem. Shakespeare lived too early to play 
it. “ Whisk,” an early form of the word and game, is 
first mentioned in our literature by John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, in verses published four years after Shake¬ 
speare’s death. Therefore the card-playing terms in the 
plays have no real connexion with whist. “ Nine trumps, 
two aces—’tis a good hand,” “force a play,” and “we 
must speak by the card,” were terms probably taken from 
the game of Triumph, a word of which trump is the cor¬ 
ruption. Other expressions quoted by Mr. Butler are 
merely wrested to the uses of whist, as “ In Cod’s name, 
lead”; “Thou meagre lead which rather threat’nest than 
dost promise ought”; “Do you call, sir?” and “He 
echoes me.” The production of such a sentence as “ All 
the men and women merely players ” only shows the 
poverty of Shakespeare’s card lore. “Whisk” first be¬ 
comes “whist” in Hudibras; and the first description of 
the game under its present name occurs in the 1680 edition 
of Charles Cotton’s Compleat Gamester. Cotton says the 
game is similar to “ ruff and honours,” “ only they put 
out the deuces and take in no stock, and it is called whist 
from the silence to be observed in the play.” Dr. Johnson, 
Nares, and Mr. Skeat all accept this simple etymology of 
“whist.” With grief Mr. Butler complains that some 
later authorities are beginning to falter, and inquire 
whether the earlier form “whisk” does not point to 
some other origin: “ lexicographers who perhaps have 
never played a game of whist in their lives,” he scornfully 
designates these seekers after supererogatory truth. 

Whist, then, is an English eighteenth century game in 
its origin. Its earliest headquarters were in Bedford-row. 
Here Hoyle and Lord Folkestone played at the Crown 
Coffee - House, while the Court continued to play ombre, 
quadrille, and basset. Indeed, whist was of tavern birth, 
and its accoucheurs were gamblers and sharpers. Edmond 
Hoyle perceived the seeds of greatness in the disreputable 
bantling, and nursed and chastened it into a royal game. 
In 1741 he was living in Queen-square, teaching whist 
at a guinea a lesson. Next year appeared his Short 
Treatise , his “Hoyle.” This book set whist on its legs 
once for all. Its baptism of satire was severe. The World 
said in 1753 that while the science of whist had been 
“ rendered systematic by the philosophic pen of Mr. Hoyle, 
the art still requires treatment, and a gentleman now in 
the Old Bailey prison, at his leisure hours, has nearly 
completed a work which will make the art clear to the 
meanest capacity." Following quickly on Hoyle’s book 
came the skit “ The Humours of Whist, a Dramatic Satire, 
as noted every day at White’s and other Coffee-Houses 
and Assemblies.” The chief characters were Professor 
Whiston, representing Hoyle, and Sir Calculation Puzzle. 
The popularity of Hoyle’s work is made clear even in this 
satire. Says Sir Calculation Puzzle: “ I pronounce it the 
gospel of whist players ”; and Lord Slim remarks : “ I 
have joined twelve companies in the Mall, and eleven of 
them were talking about it. It’s the subjoct of all con¬ 
versation, and has had the honour to be introduced into the 
Cabinet. Why, thou’lt be laughed intolerably unless you 
can tell how many hundred and odd it is for or against 
one that your partner has or has not such a card or such 


a card.” The book and the game (the Hoyle game, as it 
is now called) flourished together, and Byron wrote with 
truth: “ Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle.” 
Already whist had been “received at Court,” and in 1791 
it had assumed such a national character as to inspire an 
epic in twelve cantos. The author, Alexander Thomson, 
is unknown to fame outside of learned whist circles; but 
the spirit of his poem may be judged by the following 
lines. The suggestion they contain might be added to 
the agenda paper of the forthcoming conference on dis¬ 
armament : 

Nor do I yet despair to see the day 
When hostile armies, rang’d in neat array, 

Instead of fighting, shall engage in play. 

When peaceful whist the quarrel shut decide, 

And Christian blood be spilt on neither side, 

Then pleas no more shall wait the tardy laws, 

But one odd trick at onee conclude the cause . . . 

Then Britain still, to all the world’s surprise, 

In this great scienoe shall progressive rise, 

Till ages hence, when all of each degree 
Shall play a game as well as Hoyle or me ! 

The new, scientific period in the history of whist dawned 
about 1850, when the “Little Whist School”—a coterie 
of Cambridge men—took up the game as an intellectual 
study. To this school belonged Henry Jones (“Caven¬ 
dish ”), James Clay, and Dr. William Pole. The technical 
writings of these men have had an extraordinary vogue 
in America, where whist now enjoys an importance not 
assigned to it in any other country—a fact of which this 
book is the proof and monument. It is not possible to 
indicate the variety of matters dealt with by Mr. Butler. 
Here are a few at random: American leads, celebrated 
people who played whist, character by whist, cheating, 
conventional signals, Cavendish, chances at whist, duplicate 
whist, fads, Graham’s Coffee-House, humours of whist, 
ignorant players, illustrative hands, jumping a suit, Low’s 
signal, “Mort,” “ Mixers,” the odd trick, “Post-mortem,” 
“Koverse Discard,” self-playing cards, semi-honours, 
“Singleton,” whist as an educator, “whist in novels,” 
&c., &c. Many of the terms used in whist or by whist 
players are highly curious. There is one which will go 
to the consciences of many—“ bumblepuppy.” Bumble- 
puppy is bad whist play; a bad whist player is a bumble- 
puppist; while old and hardened sinners are, of course, 
bumbledogs. The wide range and workmanlike execution 
of this reference book are its conspicuous merits; its 
science we leave to experts, to bumblepuppists its teaching. 


An Idealist. 

Fields , Factories, and Workshops. By P. Kropotkin. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 12s.) 

Prince Kropotkin is a stimulating apostle of the petite 
culture and the petty trade. Uncompromising in his con¬ 
demnation of division of labour as practised in modem 
industry, he holds up the ideal of an associated, integrated, 
harmonised labour. “ Each nation her own agriculturist 
and manufacturer; each individual working in the field 
and in some industrial art; each individual combining 
scientific knowledge with the knowledge of a handicraft 
—such is, we affirm, the present tendency of civilised 
nations ”—they are his words. But the idealist with the 
eye of faith reaches conclusions very different from those 
which inference from experience seems to justify. 

With regard to territorial division of labour it is shown 
with considerable force that the specialisation of nations 
in manufactures or in agriculture tends to disappear as the 
more backward nations enter one after another upon the 
stage of the “great industry.” Hence England’s pre¬ 
eminence in manufactures may pass away, and, having 
nothing wherewith to buy food, she may be forced to raise 
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more agricultural produce from her own soil. But this 
decentralisation of industries, we are told, will be a bless¬ 
ing, for our long-neglected soil may then be thoroughly 
cultivated, with results as yet hardly dreamed of. 

In demonstrating the possibilities of agriculture as 
revealed in experimental farms and in the market-gardens of 
Jersey, Flanders, and the environs of Paris, the author is 
handling a congenial topic. In his praise of intensive 
culture he rises to the height of a prose Georgic. But in 
singing tilth and vineyard he fails to consider the practical 
question what outlay of capital is necessary to produce the 
enormous crops he describes. Moreover, it is important 
to note that the heavy outlay which must needs be 
required in the cases he details can only be recouped 
because London or Paris offers a convenient market for 
the sale of early produce to wealthy consumers. It may 
pay to create a rich artificial soil for such produce, but we 
look in vain for evidence that equally prolific crops of 
cereals or vegetables can be profitably raised in large 
quantities and sold at low prices. Until the alleged 
capabilities of the horticultural treatment of com and 
other crops have been more fully proved, we must rest 
content with the relatively modest results of the 
Rothamsted experiments. Perhaps, however, it is not 
expected that our country will Decome such a literal 
paradise until it has got rid of “the obstacles in our in¬ 
stitutions, in our inheritances and survivals from the past 
—in the ghosts which oppress us.” But, alas! this time is 
not yet. 

In turning to the chapters on small industries and 
industrial villages, we felt keen expectancy, for the subject 
of the extent and distribution of the petty trades in 
Western Europe has never been adequately worked out. 
But Prince Kropotkin, though he has a broad outlook 
over modem industry, makes no important addition to our 
stock of knowledge. He is too eager to trace an increas¬ 
ing tendency for small industries to combine with agricul¬ 
ture. Yet he has to admit that many of the petty trades 
are in a precarious condition, and he cannot escape the 
fact that many of the most flourishing are inseparably 
bound up with the centralised industry which his anarchist 
soul abhors. 

Whether the combination of industrial pursuits with 
intensive agriculture, and of brain work with manual 
work, is a probable or even a desirable synthesis, we are 
inclined to doubt, but the contemplation of this ideal 
arouses in the author a genuine enthusiasm which colours 
and vivifies his style ana wins the attention of the most 
sceptical. 


Ostrovsky’s “The Storm.” 

The Storm. By Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. “ Modem Plays ” Series. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Tire series of “Modem Plays,” edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson and R. Erichsen, opened inauspiciously with Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s translation of “ Les Aubes,” by Emile 
Verhsoren, The success of the venture depended to a 
great extent upon the second volume, and it is with 
real satisfaction that we can write of “ The Storm ” as a 
most interesting and satisfactory piece of work. Mrs. 
Garnett has given us an admirable translation of a remark¬ 
able play. Her translations, as all know who have read 
her edition of Turgenev, are accurate and faithful render¬ 
ings of the original, written in strong and graceful 
English. In reading them one almost forgets that they 
are translations, for in her hands a book loses only the 
absolutely inevitable in the dangerous process of trans¬ 
plantation. No higher praise could be offered to any 
translator. 

And “The Storm” was worth translating. It is a fine 
piece of dramatic workmanship, strong in human interest 


and picturesque; but the story is not its chief attraction. 
It is a striking picture of a life about which we are 
strangely ignorant. It is a perfect revelation of old- 
fashioned Muscovite temperament and character. It is 
written from the inside, written by one who was only un¬ 
consciously a psychological analyst. In this respect it is 
almost unique. Turgenev and Tolstoi, Gontcharov and 
Gogol, write as cosmopolitans. They have probed deeply 
into the Russian character, but for the most part they 
write from the outside, from the point of view of the 
enlightened Russian whose eyes have been opened by 
Western education. “The Storm” is evidently a political 
tract, a liberal or progressive manifesto. To the Russian 
it may probably have been nothing more. To us it 
comes, as Mr. Garnett says in his excellent preface, as a 
revelation and a striking criticism of national life. 

“The Storm” is a counterblast to Tolstoi’s doctrine of 
non-resistance. It preaches revolt against the tyranny of 
the Russian patriarchal system. To appreciate the crush¬ 
ing strength of that tyranny is to understand much that 
is otherwise inexplicable in the Russian character. It is 
the secret of Russian fatalism", of nihilism. From birth 
neither man nor woman is free. Personal rights are un¬ 
recognised; oppression, despotism, and the horrors of 
anarchy are fostered by it. Such women as Mme. 
Kabanova, the tyrannical mother; such creations as Dikoy, 
the bully; or Kabanov, the man who submits, are national 
types. Such women as Katerina, who revolts, are quite 
exceptional. 

We have said enough to indicate wherein lies the 
supreme interest of the play, and there is no need to 
discuss the plot, which, apart from the fact that it is con¬ 
cerned with Russian character, would be considered hope¬ 
lessly out of date. Mr. Edward Garnett’s preface makes 
clear the general meaning and the significance of the 
piece, and is invaluable. But we should have been even 
more in his debt if he had supplied some biographical 
details of Ostrovsky, whose history and work are to all 
intents and purposes unknown in this country. 


Other New Books. 

The Cost or Sfort. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. 

This should prove a very useful reference book for 
sportsmen and intending sportsmen. No such collection 
of facts has hitherto existed, and Mr. Aflalo tells us 
that “ the extraordinary difficulty which has, in the pre¬ 
paration of this little book, been experienced in obtaining 
and reconciling trustworthy information at first hand from 
correspondents of undoubted experience, may go far to 
explain the cause of this omission in sporting books.” 
Well, this is an heroic attempt to supply the need. Mr. 
Aflalo makes no claim to have covered the whole range of 
sport; but he has compiled a book which may be consulted 
by all who wish to form some idea of the cost of various 
kinds of shooting and fishing in the British Islands, in 
Scandinavia, India, Morocco, and elsewhere; the cost of 
dogs, keepers and horses, and ferrets, and kennels, and 
clothes, and licences; the cost of hunting, racing, trotting, 
boating, yachting; the cost of games like curling, golf, 
and polo; the cost of archery, coursing, and falconry. 
The general effect of the book is chastening, and this 
despite the fact that the authors who deal with the various 
departments address themselves to the average man. 
For when the cost of sport is stated at its lowest it is usually 
“ stiff,” and one cannot but receive from these pages a new 
impression of the wealth of that country in which men are 
found willing to spend fortunes on special methods of 
enjoying sunshine. It would not be useful to quote any 
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figures; it is enough to state that the various kinds of 
sporting finance are dealt with by such experts as the 
Earl of Coventry, Major Kieardo, Mr. Edward Whymper, 
Mr. Walter Winans, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, and others. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

South Country Trout Streams. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

This is a good addition to the “Anglers’ Library.” Mr. 
Dewar holds a brief for the trout streams of the south as 
against the much advertised streams of the north, and a 
very pretty and effective case he makes for them. He 
takes us along the banks of the Kent and Hampshire and 
Berkshire streams, adventuring as far as Gloucester¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, and Dorset; and he has this for the 
Londoner: 

I do not hesitate to assert that a good deal of the finest 
trout fishing in the United Kingdom is actually in or hard 
by the counties or shires of the southern seaboard. Some 
of it is within three hours of the heart of London—by 
which I mean that a man, if he has the right to fish and 
the time and desire, may leave his home within a mile or 
two of one of the great London railway stations, after 
a moderately early breakfast, and, before midday, be 
angling in the purest and sweetest of genuine trout 
streams. He can accomplish the feat in two hours inclu¬ 
sive in a certain number of cases, and, in a very few, 
perhaps well within that space of time. 

In his succeeding chapters Mr. Dewar expatiates with 
all the knowledge of an angler, and all the rapture of a 
lover of nature, on southern streams which yield trout in 
plenty. Of these the Test in Hampshire is the queen. “ It 
flows, a limpid stream, abounding with splendid trout, 
and, in some cases, with grayling of great size, through a 
land, indeed, of milk and honey in the literal sense.” The 
names of the southern trout streams are quaint and musical, 
as: the Cray, the Darenth, the Mole, the Tillingboume, 
the Eib, the Ver, the Kennet, the Shreen, the Ebble, the 
Nadder, the Bovey, the Dart. Decidedly, Mr. Dewar has 
written a book attractive to many besides anglers. The 
photographic illustrations are delightful, likewise the 
frontispiece from a drawing by Mr. Percy Buckman. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Studies in Some Famous Letters. By J. C. Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey’s idea was good : “ to piece together, as far 
as may be, the scattered fragments of self-portraiture ” 
which are to be found in the letters of Cowper, Gray, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Johnson, Gibbon, Lamb, 
and FitzGerald. We only wish that Mr. Bailey had stuck 
to his plan more closely: there is sometimes in his book 
an intolerable deal of cement to a few bricks. We 
mean that he does not quote enough. Of the forty pages 
devoted to Edward FitzGerald thirteen only contain 
extended quotations from his letters; in the thirty-seven 
pages given to Swift, quotations of any length appear in 
only ten. These proportions are not liberal enough; the 
piecing-together method is hardly fulfilled. For the rest 
Mr. Bailey is in love with his subject, is often discriminating, 
and is on the whole a good and competent guide to the 
pleasant land of the letter-writers. On p. 57 we find this 
curious account of the opening of the British Museum in 
one of Gray’s letters to Wharton. Gray describes the 
company assembled in the reading-room: 

We were, first, a man that writes for Lord Royston; 
secondly, a man that writes for Dr. Burton, of York; 
thirdly, a man that writes for the Emperor of Germany, 
or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
heard ; fourthly, Dr. Stukely, who writes for himself, the 
very worst person he could write for; and, lastly, I, who 
only read to know if there be anything worth writing, and 
that not without some difficulty. I find that they printed 
one thousand copies of the Harleian Catalogue, and have 
only sold fourscore; that they have £900 a year income, 
and spend £1,300, and are building apartments for the 
under-keepers; so I expoct in winter to see the collection 
advertised and set to auction. 


Interesting as this passage is, its citation by Mr. Bailey 
is defective, for it cries for annotation and receives 
none. The “ British Museum ” (then Montagu House), 
the “reading-room,” the authors named and their peculiar 
literary occupations, the finances of the new institution- 
all these points require brief footnotes, the more so if 
Mr. Bailey be correct (but surely he is not) in supposing 
that Gray’s is “the only contemporary account of the 
opening of the British Museum.” (Burleigh.) 

The Cyclop.edi.v of Home Arts. 

This book should be a “ real boon ” to the ingenious 
family. It has come at the wrong time: the beginning 
of winter, not the beginning of spring, is the psycho¬ 
logical moment for the publication of a manual on 
employments for long evenings and Saturday afternoons; 
but that is of no consequence. The fact remains that 
there now exists between two covers a complete guide to 
most, if not all, of what are called the home arts. The 
editor of this compendious volume is Mr. Montague Marks, 
who, with the aid of many diagrams, presents his case 
with perfect clearness. Among the home arts we find 
one somewhat repellently styled “ Boiled Leather Work.” 
(Pearson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 

This sixth volume of the English version of Dr. 
Hamack’s great work, translated by Mr. McGilchrist, 
comprises chapters vii. and viii. of Part II., Book II., in 
the original German edition. It starts from the end of 
the tenth century. It includes, that is to say, that revival 
of piety of which the monastery of Cluny was the centre; 
the final vindication by the Koman See of its independence 
of all temporal authority; and the growth of scholasticism 
—that is, the reconciliation of dogma with Aristotle. The 
second chapter brings the narrative down to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and sees the sacramental system 
and the mystery of transubstantiation finally lifted out of 
the controversies of the schools on to the plane of dogmas 
which must be accepted fide divina. The period is an 
extremely interesting one. Those were the days in which 
events imparted the last quiver to the kaleidoscope, and 
when the pieces fell together into the pattern after which 
the Council of Trent was to combine the enduring mosaic 
of its Decrees. (Williams & Norgate. 10». 6d.) 

The Ascent through Christ. By E. Griffith-Jones. 

The development of the human species by an extremely 
gradual progression from lower forms of life may, perhaps, 
be taken as established. Mr. Griffith-Jones’s purpose is 
to find for the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation a 
place in the orderly history of man. He enters upon his 
work handicapped, indeed, by a position that presupposes 
orthodoxy, but with the attitude, at least, of a free in¬ 
quisitor ; and he arrives at conclusions that promise help¬ 
ful suggestion to upholders of the Catholic faith. His 
notions of the Hypostatic Union are loose, with the loose¬ 
ness characteristic of the Lux Mundi school; but never¬ 
theless his book may be welcomed as a serious contribution 
to the task of restating the dogmas of the Christian 
religion in the new form demanded by an age that is 
rather excited by its discoveries in the field of natural 
science. The book is readable. (James Bowden. 7s. 6d.) 

How to Get On the Stage. By Leopold Wagner. 

Aspirants for the stage are so many, and their chances 
of fame and fortune are so few (to say nothing of pitfalls), 
that we are doubtful whether we do not need a manual 
entitled “ How to Succeed Off the Stage.” But it would 
be unfair to expect Mr. Leopold Wagner to write it. He 
is all for helping the dramatic aspirant and the talented 
amateur. His advice is sound and various and enter¬ 
taining. He includes the Bogus Manager in his scorn, 
and the Theatre Cat in his approval. (Chatto & Windus. 
2s. 6d.) 
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A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan Doyle. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

To say that this book is a surprise is to speak mildly: it 
is a complete mystification. One might call it a literary 
phenomenon of the highest curiosity. Dr. Conan Doyle 
holds a reputation for sound work, and he has fairly 
earned it by conscientious and ingenious labour in various 
fields. He has done well the mere novel of incident. 
Among historical fiction, his Micah Clarke is remembered 
with pleasure. And in still another vein, his Sherlock 
Holmes has been enjoyed by more people than are willing 
to confess the fact. And now, in A Duet, he casts off all 
his former selves, and appears as—as what ? At this 
point we hesitate. The obvious thing would be to say 
that he appears as an amiable but feeble humorist, his 
theme being the most domestic domesticity. But from 
certain indications we surmise that Dr. Doyle has aspired 
to be a realist; that he has said to himself: “ There is 
‘ serious ’ work to be done ; after all this unfettered 
romance of mine, I will confine myself within the strict 
bounds of truth to modem life.” We are the more con¬ 
vinced that Dr. Doyle has sought after “realism” in that the 
book contains one chapter (wamingly entitled “A Thunder¬ 
cloud ”) which would not be out of place in the feuilleton 
of the Echo de Paris, and which will certainly come as a 
sad shock to the majority of the Doctor’s readers. 

A Duet is the story of the early married life of Frank 
and Maude Crosse. Frank was an insurance clerk, and 
lived at Woking. The events recorded are: a visit to 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament (“the 
most stately of ancient English buildings was contrasted 
with the most beautiful of modem ones ” !), the wedding, 
a fortunate speculation, a difficulty about a fidelity 
guarantee, an attempt to study Browning, the “ thunder¬ 
cloud ” incident, a visit to Carlyle’s house, and the birth 
of a child. 

Here is a fair specimen of the philosophy and the 
style: 

The little two-oared craft who put out upon that 
voyage have to lay their own course, each for itself; and 
all round them, as they go, they see the floating timbers 
and broken keels of other little boats, which had once 
started out full of hope and confidence. There are currents 
and eddies, low sand-banks and sunken reefs, and happy 
the crews who see them ahead, and trim their course to 
avoid them. 

And here is another from the last chapter: 

Our young married couples may feel that two is company 
and three is none, but there comes a little noisy intruder 
to break into their sweet intimacy. The coming of the 
third is the beginning of a new life for them as well as for 
it—a life which is more useful and more permanent, but 
never so concentrated as before. That little pink thing 
with the blinking eyes will divert some of the love and 
some of the attention, and the very trouble which its 
coming has caused will set its mother’s heart yearning 
over it. 

Several of the chapters, especially the first one, and 
“The Browning Society,” would serve, exactly as they 
stand, as light sketches for evening journalism; but no 
part of the book possesses higher merit than this. Need¬ 
less to say, Dr. Doyle has not been realistic, for realism is 
not his metier. The book bears no resemblance to life, 
of which it is a very conventional idealisation. It is some¬ 
times wrong in elementary facts. Further, it has no sort of 
conviction. The charitable will regard it as an experiment. 
Dr. Doyle is perfectly justified in making experiments, 
for only by experiments can the artist be assured that no 
portion of his talent is lying idle. Not all experiments 
are successful; and this—let us say it clearly—is a failure. 


Pharos the Egyptian. By Guy Boothby. 

(Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 

This is a cosmopolitan tale of mystery and horror, the 
scenes of which pass in London, Prague, Hamburg, Port 
Said, Cairo, the Great Pyramid, and the ruins of the 
temple of Ammon-Ba. Mr. Boothby is one of the most 
skilled traffickers in sensation known to the magazines, 
and we should be inclined to say that Pharos the Egyptian 
is second only to the best of his efforts. There is not a 
chapter without its lurid incident, not a page which does 
not titillate the jaded curiosity. And the means employed 
are so simple, so childlike : 

“ You know it is not that,” she answered quickly and 
with a little stamp of her foot. “ It is for your own 
sake I am imploring you to go. If you knew as much of 
this house as I do, you would not remain in it another 
minute.” 

“ My dear madam,” I said, “ if you would only be 
more explicit I should be the better able to understand 
you.” 

“I cannot be more explicit,” she answered; "such a 
thing is out of my power. But remember, if anything 
happens, I have warned you, and your fate will be upon 
your own head.” 

“ But-” I cried, half rising from my seat. 

“ Hush ! ” she answered. “ There is not time for more. 
He is coming.” 

A moment later Pharos entered the room. 

Surely we have here a trick of narrative as old and as 
crude as the earliest and least artful newspaper serial 
(whatever that was). Yet Mr. Boothby employs it and 
similar dodges with a result which is truly surprising. 
He has indeed acquired and profited by the knowledge 
that in the manufacture of sensation one cannot use the 
obvious too freely. It is always the obvious which 
succeeds. 

The central idea of the story — namely, that the old 
gods of Egypt revenge themselves by means of a great 
plague for the sacrilege which European nations, under 
the plea of “ exploration,” have committed upon their 
sacred haunts—is a good one for Mr. Boothby’s purposes. 
In the hands of Victor Hugo, even of Maurus Jokai, such 
a theme might have been made sublime; Mr. Boothby 
does better than that—he makes it effective. His chief 
characters are Pharos, a gentleman some three thousand 
years old; a beautiful Hungarian violinist, ward of 
Pharos; and an English artist named Cyril Forrester, 
whose father had been an “ explorer.” The link between 
England of to-day and Egypt of the Pharaohs is, of course, 
a mummy. Given these data and an acquaintance with 
Mr. Boothby’s methods, you should be able to imagine the 
rest. The book is clever, the work of one skilled at his 
own trade, carefully concocted (though the end seems a 
trifle rosier than is warranted by the introduction), and 
possessing a quite sufficiently plausible air of realism. 
One need scarcely say that its connexion with literature is 
a little slender. 


The Kingdom of Hate. By Tom Gallon. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

It appears that Mr. Tom Gallon has forsaken the romance 
of sentiment in order to follow in the wake of Mr. Anthony 
Hope—that particular Mr. Anthony Hope who wrote The 
Prisoner of Zenda. We have here the three ingredients 
necessary to the kind of novel which Mr. Hope invented : 
(a) an adventurous Englishman, ib) an obscure foreign 
throne, (c) an unscrupulous pretender to that throne. 

“ When I make up my mind to a thing, I like to see it 
carried through; and in the way of the successful carrying 
out of my ambitions stood a woman. You may, perhaps, 
guess who that woman was ? ” 

“ The Princess Viviana ? ” 

“ Precisely, She is, or was, in the direct line o' suc¬ 
cession to this kingdom. 1 am her guardian; lur father 
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died, leaving her practically in my charge ; he had great 
faith in me—simple old man ! You understand the 
situation F I—I—a man of full powers and great ambi¬ 
tions ; a man who cannot brook interference in the smallest 
details of his life—I was to play second fiddle to this slip 
of a girl—to dance as it pleased her to pipe. Was it 
likely ? was it the sort of thing I should do r ” 

There, in the words of the wicked Count Chaillavia, is the 
basis of the matter. Let us admit at once that Mr. Gallon 
has contrived a very agreeable system of excitations, thus 
proving that he can do more than one thing well. The 
book has indeed several good qualities; but these good 
qualities serve the sinister purpose of accentuating its 
defect; and the defect lies in its construction. The author 
of a story of stirring intrigue is entitled by established 
custom to the use of a certain amount of coincidence; he 
should, however, be careful not to exceed his allowance. 
Unfortunately Mr. Gallon has in this respect sinned, and 
he has suffered the penalty of his sin: the first part of the 
tale carries no conviction. In a hundred pages are three 
amazing coincidences, any one of which should have 
sufficed for the entire novel. If the reader is invited to 
believe that a young gentleman, who for a drunken wager 
knocks haphazard at the door of a London mansion, is at 
once taken in and married to a lady awaiting a husband 
at a private altar (of. Stevenson), the reader will probably 
exert his credulity: it is a dufy which he owes to the 
author; but, when the young man having been tom from 
his bride seeks distraction in Paris, and there meets by 
pure accident the prime mover in the original mystery of 
the marriage, then the reader will revolt, and cry out upon 
the author for trespassing on his good-nature. Mr. Gallon 
seems to have forgotten that readers are, after all, but 
human, with sharp limitations. It is a pity, for The 
Kingdom of Mate is all enveloped in the proper atmosphere 
of romance. 


Swallow. By H. Eider Haggard. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

In this book Mr. Haggard’s foot is on his native heath. 
He has returned to South Africa and the Kaffirs, with 
whom he has always been at his best. The hero is an 
English lad adopted by a Boer family, and the subordinate 
title is “ A Tale of the Great Trek ”; but, in truth, the 
novelty is not so great as it looks. The Great Trek merely 
furnishes a setting for the dinoiiment , and the main theme 
of the book is a succession of bush fights and adventure 
after Mr. Haggard’s familiar manner. 

We quote the account of the death of the villain: 

Round and round the rock chair they swung, Van 
Vooren still holding fast to the arm of the dead woman, 
who was lashed to it. Yes, even from where I stood, five 
hundred feet below, I could see the flash of spear and knife 
as they struck and struck again. At length a blow went 
home; the Zulu assegai sank deep into Van Vooren’s chest 
and he hung backwards over the edge of the abyss, 
supported only by his grip of the dead arm—from below it 
looked as if he were drawing the corpse to him against its 
will. . . . Ralph looked at him and laughed, and crying 
“ That curse of God you mocked at falls at last,” with a 
sudden stroke he drew the sharp edge of the spear across 
the lashing that held the body to the seat. The rimpi 
parted, and with a swift and awful rush, like that of a 
swooping bird, the dead woman and the living man 
plunged headlong into space. 

On the whole, this is the best romance Mr. Haggard 
has written for some years, if we cannot rank it with 
King Solomon’> Mines. 


“ I saw whatever thou hast seen, 

Encountered all that troubles thee; 
I was whatever thou hast been, 

I am what thou shalt be.” 


Notes on Novels. 


[These note1 on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Review1 of a selection will follow. ] 

Well, aftbe all-. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

Mr. Moore gives us another racy novel, opening with a 
spirited account of a run on the bank of Westwood, West- 
wood, Barwell, & Westwood. Mr. Westwood controls 
the panic with great skill, and observes that women 
behave much more crudely on such occasions than men. 
“Isn’t it wonderful,” he remarks, “that a woman—a 
lady—can change her natural expression of calm—the 
repose that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere—to that of 
a Harpy in a moment ? It makes one thoughtful, doesn’t 
it ? Which is the real woman, Cyril—the one who smiles 
pleasantly on you and insists on your taking another hot 
buttered muffin as you loll in one of her easy chairs in 
front of her drawing-room fire, or the one who rushes 
trembling into your office and stretches out a lean, talon¬ 
like, gloveless hand, glaring at you all the time, with a cry 
—some shrill, others hoarse—of * My money! Give me 
my money! ’—which is the real woman ? ” (Hutchinson. 
6s.) 

A Millionaire’s Daughter. By Percy White. 

How Margaret Blythe, the pretty and clever daughter 
of a millionaire, is wooed hj various men, and won by her 
father’s private secretary, is the simple plot of this en¬ 
gaging story. Margaret has a pretty humour. Throwing 
bread to the sea-gulls from her father’s yacht, she says: 
“In gull-land they don’t like bread, but it’s a point of 
honour to catch it.” (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

Grey Weather. By John Buchan. 

Fifteen short stories, or sketches, of Scottish moorland 
life, preceded by a “ Ballad for Grey Weather.” This 
ballad is referred to in one of the stories as “a song 
so old that Adam heard it in the Garden before Eve came 
to comfort him, so young that from it still flows the whole 
joy and sorrow of earth.” The dangers, humours, and 
superstitions of moorland life are set forth in the stories. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Samuel Boyd. By B. L. Farjeom. 

The full title is Samuel Boyd of Catchpole-square : a 
Mystery. Samuel is a money-lender of exaggerated cruelty, 
and has a clerk named Abel Death. There is a murder, 
of course. “At no great distance from the Square 
stood Saint Michael’s Church, its clock proclaiming the 
hour. Ten! Eleven! Twelve! How long these hours 
took to strike! ... A shot rings out! Another! . . . 
Silence reigns.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Guardians of Panzy. By Dolf Wyllabde. 

“A story of a Man, a Woman, and a Child.” The 
child plays in the man’s garden, while he and the woman 
talk over the palings. The fortunes of the three are 
developed rather crudely, and the talk of the child hardly 
shows observation : 

“ * Mr. Seymour,’ Panzy remarked solemnly, 1 is a 
very clever percentage.’ 

‘ Personage, Panzy.’ 

‘ Isn’t it all the same, Mummy ? ’ ” 

We imagine that the number of children who say per¬ 
centage, or mean to say personage, is zero. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 68.) 


The Brotherhood of the By L. T. Meade and 

Seven Kings. Robert Eustace. 

A story of the machinations of a secret society of which 
the ruling spirit is Mme. Kalouchy, a woman of charm 
and diabolical intentions. (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 
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The Case of Henry Lawson. 

The most representative and, to our mind, the best writer 
that Australia has yet produced is Mr. Henry Lawson. 
In prose he is often very good indeed, as in our review of 
While the Billy Boils, his volume of stories and sketches, 
a year or so ago, we tried to prove ; and his verse, 
although technically it has been surpassed by other 
Australian writers, has yet a character of its own, and a 
note of sincerity peculiar to itself. In this country Mr. 
Lawson’s volume of poems, In the Bays when the World 
was Wide, has many readers: in Australia seven thousand 
copies have been sold in the three or four years since the 
book was published, and While the Billy Boils is in its 
eighth thousand. 

Yet in spite of this seeming prosperity, with Mr. Lawson 
himself all is not well, and he has recently told the story 
of his struggles in the pages of the Sydney Bulletin for the 
benefit of young men who, like himself, may be proposing 
to try to live by writing in a land where writing comes far 
down on the list of necessaries. The autobiography is a 
• very interesting document. Mr. Lawson began life on a 
selection in New South Wales. As a boy he had no 
schooling, but helped his father, who was a carpenter, and 
did every kind of job that was needed. In the teens he 
moved into the city, and taught himself house painting 
and listened to Socialist orators. Not till 1887, however, 
did he begin to write, although he had been wishing to do 
so for years. That was the time of the Republican Riots, 
when disloyalty came to a head in Sydney, and crowds 
cheered for the Republic of Australia. Mr. Lawson did 
more than cheer: he wrote a “ Song of the Republic ” 
and sent it to the Bulletin, and they told him to try again. 
He also helped to edit, print, and produce a “ fly blister,” 
called the Republican. One night, in the autumn of 1887, 
he carried a little bundle of verses to the Bulletin office 
and left them in the hands of a charwoman. They were 
all printed. Says Mr. Lawson: 

In Dec. ’87, I was coach-painting at Windsor,JMelb., 
for 6 s. a day, when I got my first Xmas Bulletin. I tore 
it open, tremblingly ; glanced through it, to make sure 
I was there; and hid it in a hearse I was “rubbing 
down ”—for the boss was a fierce Wesleyan. I rubbed 
hard with the pumice-stone till my heart didn’t thump 
so much, and I felt calmer. I stole glances, behind the 
hearse, at “ Golden Gully ” and “ The Wreck of the 
Derry Castle," and the kindly editorial note to the effect 
that I was a mere lad (age 19), earning a living, under 
difficulties, at house-painting, and that my education was 
as yet unfinished (N.B.—I couldn’t spell), and that my 
talent spoke for itself in the following poem. I was in 
print, and in the Xmas number of a journal I had 
worshipped, and devoured every inch of, for years. I felt 
strong and proud enough to clean pigstyes, if need be, for 
a living for the rest of my natural life—provided the 
Bulletin went on publishing the poetry. Varnish on old 
hearses is hard as flint; but I made a good job of that one, 
and a quick job—for I “ rubbed down ” on air if I didn’t 
walk on it. It was the shortest eight hours’ graft I ever 
did. 

This was the real beginning. But Australia is a hard 
country for a poet, and a Republican poet at that. It 
is true that vigorous verse is read there with avidity, 


but the rates of payment for it are wretchedly low. Mr. 
Lawson, who became an irregular contributor, chiefly of 
verse, to several papers, was paid very poorly or not at all. 
He therefore returned to house painting “up country,” but 
being offered two pounds a week as general utility man 
on the Brisbane Boomerang, accepted it. The Boomerang 
lacked the sinews of war, and died, and Mr. Lawson’s 
ballad of “The Gambaroora Star” tells its story. .He 
returned to Sydney by sea, steerage, and took to painting 
again. In 1892 he went to Bourke and “ swagged” it for 
six months, “picking up” in a shearing shed and so 
forth, finally returning to Sydney in charge of five trucks 
of cattle. All these experiences have since had their 
literary uses, although they cannot be called profitable. 
Most of the matter in While the Billy Boils, for 
example, which is the result of these wanderings, was paid 
for at the rate of twelve shillings and sixpence a column. 
In 1893 Mr. Lawson crossed to New Zealand, where he 
“did a three months’ unemployed perish,” tried tree 
felling, and was not paid, house painting again, then 
joined a telegraph line gang for six months, and would 
have stayed longer but for the offer of a place on the staff 
of the Sydney Daily Worker. He arrived in Sydney three 
days after the paper had ceased, and was given instead 
a place on the Weekly Worker for awhile. Then, on being 
asked to leave, he tried West Australia and house painting 
again, married and taught school. He is “ now in 
Sydney once more,” and the family has been augmented 
by a baby. 

Such is Mr. Lawson’s history. In his twelve years of 
writing he has made £700, £200 of which are the profits 
on his two books, of which he has sold the entire rights. 
He ends thus: 

A last word for myself. I don't know about the merit 
or value of my work ; all I know is, that I started a shy, 
ignorant lad from the Bush, under every disadvantage 
arising from poverty and lack of education, and with the 
extra disadvantage of partial deafness thrown in. I 
started with implicit faith in human nature, and a heart 
full of love for Australia, and hatred for wrong and in¬ 
justice. I taught myself a trade—the first years in 
Sydney I rose at five o’clock in the morning to go to work 
with a rough crowd in the factory of a hard taskmaster; 
and learnt the little I did at a night-school; and I worked 
even then, before I could write, for a cause I believed in. 
I sought out my characters and studied them ; I wrote of 
nothing that I had not myself seen or experienced; I 
wrote and re-wrote painfully, and believed that every fine 
was true and for the right. I kept steady and worked 
hard for seven years, and that work met with appreciation 
in Australia and a warm welcome in London. When 
desperately hard up and with a wife to provide for, I at 
last was forced to apply to the Govt, for temporary 
work. I was kept hanging about the office for weeks; 
and when, as a last resource, I applied for a railway-pass 
for a month to enable me to find work in the country and 
gather new material for literary work, I did not receive a 
reply. I was obliged to seek the means of earning bread 
and butter from the Govt, of a province (M.L.) in whose 
people’s interests I had never written a line. 

My advice to any young Australian writer whose talents 
have been recognised would be to go steerage, stow away, 
swim, and seek London, Yankeeland, or Timbuctoo, 
rather than stay in Australia till his genius turned to gall 
or beer. Or, failing this—and still in the interests of 
human nature and literature—to study elementary ana¬ 
tomy, especially as applies to the cranium, and then shoot 
himself carefully with the aid of a looking-glass. 

No new moral is to be drawn. Mr. Lawson is yet 
another example of the unlucky man of unfortunate 
temperament. It is clear enough from his story that he 
has not played his cards too well. He is a good writer, a 
shrewd and humorous observer, and his sympathies are all 
with the weak and the noble ; but he has failed altogether 
to measure his fellow man and act accordingly. So much 
the worse for Mr. Lawson and so much the less to the 
honour of his fellow man. 
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How Tolstoy Works. 

“How does Count Tolstoy work?’’ is the question which 
Mr. Charles Johnston asks and answers in the Arena. 
His article is the third in a very interesting series on 
“Workers at Work,” and the information it contains is 
derived from an account of Tolstoy’s literary methods 
printed in the Russian Review. From Mr. Johnston’s 
translation we learn that there is nothing of rapidity or 
slickness about the writing habits of the great novelist and 
controversialist. Nor is Tolstoy one of those writers who 
take up the pen merely to express thoughts already found 
and determined; rather, he uses the pen in order to 
discover his own mind. “ Gold is found by persistent 
washing,” is his favourite motto; and it is clear that the 
endless processes of revision and correction to which Tolstoy 
subjects his writings are undertaken in the interests of the 
subject rather than of the style. 

The Count’s general habits of work are outlined as 
follows: 

In his technical method, says the Russian writer whose 
words I translate, Count Tolstoy is like one of the great 
painters of old. After forming the plan of his work, and 
gathering a great number of studies, he begins with a 
charcoal sketch, so to speak, and writes rapidly, not think¬ 
ing of details. What he writes in this way he gives to 
Countess Sophia Andreevna to copy out, or to one of his 
daughters, or to one of his intimate friends, to whom this 
task may give pleasure. Lyof Nicolaieviteh, Count Tolstoy, 
generally writes on quarto paper, of rather poor quality, 
in a big, rope-like handwriting, writing about twenty 
pages a day, amounting to some four or five thousand 
words. He has no special habits with regard to pens and 
paper. And when a firm in Moscow conceived the idea of 
giving to the world a “ Tolstoyan pen ” it was discovered 
that on the subject of pens “ Count Tolstoy had no 
opinion.” He works mostly in the morning, and considers 
this the best time of the day for work. 

When the clean copy of his manuscript makes its appear¬ 
ance on the writing-table, Count Tolstoy begins at once to 
work it all over again. But it still remains very much of a 
charcoal sketch. The manuscript is quickly dotted over 
with corrections, alterations, interlinear additions: at both 
sides, above and below, appear new thoughts and phrases, 
with inversions and transferences of sentences from one 
page to another. The whole is copied out again, and once 
more subjected to exactly the same process. A third time 
exactly the same thing happens. Some chapters Count 
Tolstoy has written more than ten times. At the same 
time, he pays almost no attention to details of wording, 
and even feels something like repugnance to everything 
closely clipped in art. 

“All that often dries up the thought, and blunts the 
impression,” he says. 

Like most writers, Tolstoy sometimes comes to a dead 
stop; then he plays a game of solitaire until his brain 
clears. When persistent “ gold-washing ” has yielded a 
certain brightness, Tolstoy adopts the tactics of Molicre 
and other writers: he reads his production to his friends 
or sometimes to a few peasants. Thus, after finishing 
The Powers of Darkness, he read this play to the peasants, 
not, however, with very useful results, for “ at the most 
affecting places in the drama, which Lyof Nicolaieviteh 
himself cannot read without tears, some of his peasant 
listeners began to laugh, and chilled the writer completely.” 
The severest critic with whom Tolstoy has to deal is his 
wife, who “ expresses her opinion without the slightest 
softening or circumlocution.” He is sometimes influenced 
by her, sometimes not. Meanwhile specialists among his 
friends are allowed to supervise some portion of the new 
work. And all this brings the matter only to the printer’s 
door. There remain all the opportunities of correction 
and alteration, of excision and addition, which are afforded 
by proofs. And the very sight of proofs brings an eager 
light into Tolstoy’s eyes. New ideas now crowd in upon 
him; more gold-washing seems imperative and is joyously 
begun; the result is that the first proofs are sent back 


covered to blackness with the innumerable tracks of the 
Count’s afterthoughts. “Exactly the same thing happens 
with the second proof, and it may be said without the 
slightest exaggeration that if ninety and nine proofs of 
one of his works were submitted to him, the same thing 
would happen nine and ninety times. In this he seemed 
to labour under the same difficulty that made Balzac the 
despair of his printers, for he runs up bills for charges on 
proofs that often entirely consume his share of the 
profits.” 

Tolstoy’s repugnance to “ everything closely clipped in 
art ” must not be misunderstood. His attitude was more 
fully explained by himself in a discussion as to strenuous 
work in artistic productions. He said: 

It will not do to neglect the slightest detail in art; 
because sometimes some half-torn off button may light up 
a whole side of the character of a given person; and that 
button must be faithfully represented. But all efforts, 
including the half-torn-off button, must be directed ex¬ 
clusively to the inner reality, and must by no means draw 
away attention from what is of first importance to details 
and secondary facts. 

Which, being interpreted, means more gold-washing. 


Things Seen. 

An Impromptu. 


Four nigger minstrels were making music one afternoon 
in an unfrequented street off the Strand. Their perform¬ 
ance left the world fairly tranquil. A few people leant 
against area railings listening; a wholesome, ugly boy 
watched the tambourine minstrel with open mouth; a 
costermonger, conscious of a new market, wheeled his 
barrow alongside the boy. The tune they played was a 
minuet popular many years ago, and the air, as airs will, 
recalled old days. Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by the sight of an elderly gentleman, an Important in 
the City, well nourished, well groomed, holding his 
head high, the shiniest of silk hats on his head, and a 
florid, chairman-of-the-board face beaming beneath it. 
The day had been successful, no doubt, like all the other 
days of his life. And now he was on his way to the Temple 
Station, to an orderly home, and a leisurely dinner. When 
he observed the ridiculous minstrels, and the delaying 
crowd, he frowned—and then the odd thing, some would 
say the impossible thing, happened. The music caught 
him, conquered him, and, as it were, stripped him of the 
garment that his tailor, his valet, the obsequiousness of 
generations of clerks, and the habit of success had given 
to him. His white-gaitered feet began to dance to the 
music—yes, to dance. The first movements were almost 
imperceptible, little more than a rhythmic addition to his 
steps; but the inclination grew, and by the time he reached 
the costermonger’s barrow he was dancing—gravely, pom¬ 
pously—but dancing, quite unconscious of the indecorum of 
such a procedure. There he stood, this admirable type of all 
that is respectable and orthodox, dancing in a quiet street 
off the Strand, in the pink of a spring afternoon, to the 
gay music of a troupe of nigger minstrels. We stood 
staring, but the tambourine player—oh, how I envied his 
swift intuition!—seized the opportunity. He did not smile, 
his round black face showed not a flicker of surprise as 
he advanced and made a courteous obeisance. Then he 
arched his right hand over his head, the old gentleman 
grasped the inviting fingers, the other minstrels played 
their gayest, and the two with infinite gravity went 
through the small steps of the minuet. The crowd 
increased; they jeered; the wholesome, ugly boy bent 
himself double in spasms of hilarity; but the old gentle¬ 
man, unconscious of everything, continued to dance till 
the music stopped. Then he started, dropped his umbrella, 
gazed wildly around as a fox might stare at enoompassing 
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hounds, threw up his hands, and ran—ran down the street 
and doubled round the comer. 

Did the music awake some dormant memory, some 
dominant experience that the crust of years had thick 
o’erlaid, but not stilled—some dormant memory that 
needed only the touch at the right moment and in the 
right way to be revivified ? I leave the problem to those 
who are learned in such matters. I report merely that 
he danced. 


The Optimist. 

On Good Friday, near the Thames Embankment, I came 
across a little tattered man preaching the gospel of hope. He 
was standing beneath Charing Cross railway bridge, in the 
middle of the inner roadway. Nobody paid any attention 
to him. The policeman at the corner had turned his back. 
The little knot of cabmen treated him with the indifference 
cabmen regard hailing umbrellas when they already have a 
fare. Yet the little man was worth attention. He was 
not an ordinary rhetorician, he had peeped a little into 
books, and could snatch a passage to illumine his own 
rhetoric. “ Now what did Mr. R. H. ’Utton say on this 
point?” he cried, as I strolled past. “What did Mr. 
‘Utton say in his essay on ‘ The Modem Poetry of Doubt ’ ? 
why this: ‘ Either we are on the eve of a long and 
uncertain era of spiritual suspense—scepticism qualified 
by a yearning ’ope—or the way is preparing for a day of 
clearer and more solid trust than the world has yet 
known.’ ” 

The little man paused, fixed me with a shining eye. 
“I’m an optimist, ’ he shouted. “Mark me, my friend, 
the way is preparing for a day of clearer and more solid 
trust. We’re improving inch by inch. No ! mile by mile, 
sir. And, as we improve, we forgive each other oftener, 
we bear with each other more, we try to understand the 
awful thirst and loneliness of the dumb animals. I’d 
forgive the Jews. Yes, even on Good Friday, my friend. 
What did Mr. Browning say in his poem called ‘ Holy- 
Cross Day ’ ? 

‘ The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet, 

And again in his border see Israel set.’ 

Yes, my friend, I’m an optimist. Holes in my boots, an 
empty stomach, and a wife who carries on, but I’m an 
optimist. I’m on Mr. Browning’s side. Why am I an 
optimist ? Because the world’s growing better. I can see 
it growing better. Look at the Times newspaper with its 

columns of letters from Churchmen, and, and-” He 

swept his eye round the landscape in search of another 
illustration. It fell upon the placards outside the Avenue 
Theatre. Triumph lit his face. “ Be honest, my friend, 
and tell me,” he said, in a whisper, “ would that have been 
possible ten—five—years ago ? ” I followed the direction 
of his eye, and read: “There will be no performance of 
The Cuckoo during Holy Week.” 


To master Destiny by force of will,— 

This is the steadfast purpose of my life :—- 
To wrest success from failure, good from ill, 

Gladness from desolation, peace from strife; 

To pierce like spring through winter’s shroud of white 
To harden hope with stem despair’s alloy; 

To see God’s lamps resplendent in the night; 

To build up happiness from mined joy:— 

This is my purpose. In so dire a fray 
He cannot lose whose loss is tenfold gain. 
Summoned by love, to love I’ll win my way, 

Through failure, disappointment, sorrow, pain. 

For Fate, whose fetters bind the Gods above, 

Bows to the lordship of the star of love. 

From “ The Silence of Love," by Edmond Holmes. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Robert de Souza has published an essay on popular 
poetry, which is always a fascinating theme. He writes of 
the poetical renascence in France as the Celts in London 
write of their renascence. This is a puerility. In every 
art, in all times, renascence and decadence are the continual 
swing in motion. The impulsion which sends the swing 
up we call renascence, as if it were a revolution instead of 
a normal movement, and, when the swing descends, the 
pessimists prophesy the end of things, instead of reflecting 
that a fresh impulsion will very soon send it up again. 
Since the world goes round, there is no reason why art 
should stand still, and it is nonsense to decorate with fine 
words each indefinite phase temperament and taste compel 
it to undergo. M. ae Souza is more sensible when he 
attacks the habit of certain carping critics who, exasperated 
by the dead level of talent, continually cry: “When will 
the poet appear ? Where, then, is the masterpiece ? ” He 
justly contends that at no time has the poet existed, and 
that poetry has never found its wide and complex expres¬ 
sion in a single genius. “Never has a single poet been 
able to fill the humblest soul there breathed,” he protests. 
The value of poetry consists of the very diversity of 
the poets. One completes the other, and by their union 
exists the kingdom of poetry. And he aptly remarks, the 
dominating masterpiece of a century is the discovery of 
posterity. Contemporary taste is not permanent judgment. 
If these works that mark the centuries removed from us 
are rare, it is no proof of a past scarcity, and Solomon 
assures us that even in his days books were as abundant 
as in ours. 

The list of geniuses engaged upon the vast work of 
recreating the poetry of France is along one. Few of the 
names are known in England, or indeed outside the 
cenacles where the work of recreation goes on. The 
enigmatic and singular Paul Verlaine is, of course, the 
arresting figure of the group. M. de Souza traces the direct 
influence of Arthur Rimbaud, poet turned tramp and 
bagman and colonial tradesman, and the remoter influence 
of Mme. Desbordes Valmore, in the mingling of childlike 
simplicity of expression and rare poignancy which the best 
of Verlaine’s work reveals. He quotes in full a charming, 
sad little poem of Mme. Desbordes Valmore which might 
have been written by Verlaine. I open Rimbaud and 
light upon a quatrain which strikingly suggests Verlaine: 

Oisive jeunesse, 

A tout asservie, 

Par delicatesse, 

J’ai perdu ma vie. 

But Rimbaud had a robuster humour than Verlaine* 
While sinning as vigorously, he was less preoccupied with 
the need of repentance, and was far less sentimental. He 
hymns with popular lucidity and humour their drinking 
bouts when he and Verlaine undertook to shock their 
fellows on a foreign tour: 

L’ame au septieme ciel ravie 
Le corps, plus humble, sous lea tables. 


Nous dinions du blame publie, 
Et soupions du memo fricot. 


He could never have written such a lovely, soft little sigh 
of a child’s soul as those celebrated verses of Verlaine’s 
which I have very imperfectly transposed into English. 
If any reader will offer a better translation, I shall be 
delighted, [The translation of the verses has been 
attempted by many readers in our prize competition. 
See p. 414.] May I suggest as a pendant an equally 
delicate ana mournful song by Maeterlinck, which M. de 
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Souza adds to his collection of popular French songs and 
sentimental lyrics: 

The sky up there above the roof 
So blue and calm! 

A tree up there above the roof, 

Bocks its palm. 

The bell that shows against the skies 
Softly rings, 

A bird round yonder tree that flies 
Sadly sings. 

My God ! how sweet a thing is life ! 

Clear as a gleam. 

From yonder town a hum of strife 
Comes as a dream. 

And thou, in tears,'what hast thou done 
Done, without ruth. 

Say what thou, in tears, hast done 
With thy youth ? 

This companion little poem by Maurice Maeterlinck is 
more complete and poignant: 

Et s’il revenait un jour 
Gue faut-il lui dire ? 

Dites-lui qu’on s’attendit 
Jusqu’a s’en mourir . . . 

Et s’il m’interroge encore 
Sans me reconnaitre ? 

Parlez-lui comme une soeur, 

II souffre peut-etre . . . 

Et s’il demande oil vous etes, 

Que faut-il repondre ? 

Donnez-lui mon anneau d’or 
Sans rien lui repondre . . . 

Et s’il veut savoir pourquoi 
La salle est deserte ? 

Montrez-lui la lampe cteinte 
Et la porte ouverte . . . 

Et s’il m’interroge alors 
Sur la derniere heure ? 

Dites-lui que j’ai souri 

De peur qu’il ne pleure . . . 

Here is the bald English meaning, which I should like to 
see in a pretty robe of singing English verse, if some 
Academy reader likes to devote leisure to it: 

And if he returned one day 
What should I tell him ?— 

Tell him he was waited for 
Till I died of the waiting. 

And if he questions me further 
Without recognising me ?— 

Speak to him like a sister. 

He suffers perhaps. 

And if he asks where you are 
What must I reply ?— 

Give him my golden ring 
Without making any reply. 

And if he wants to know why 
The hall is deserted ?— 

Show him the quenched lamp 
And the open door. 

And if he questions me then 
About the last hour ?— 

Tell him I smiled 
Lest he should weep. 

M. de Souza claims for Verlaine the gift of condensation 
in a degree possessed by no other French poet. What 
more finished than these four lines ?— 

Un grand sommeil noir 
Tombe sur ma vie: 

Dorrnez tout espoir, 

Dormez toute envie. 

These are lines one would like to hear accompanied by a 
sombre and sobbing music, music as complete a triumph 
of despair and the silence of death as Verlaine’s quiet, 
fainting verses, as dark as night, as chill as the grave. 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, by her will, has left her 
fortune almost wholly to the children of her daughter, Ella 
von Rosen—a name endeared to readers of Prince Otto. 
To these grand-children will, no doubt, descend the pictures 
and statues of Mr. Bobert Barrett Browning, which Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore bought from him—works of art with 
nothing paltry about them, but perhaps primarily interest¬ 
ing as mementos of the devotion of a friend. Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore, whose first home was in Philadelphia, 
made her ultimate dwelling in Great Stanhope - street, 
Mayfair; but London became a very different place for 
her when Mr. Browning was no longer there. When she 
died last January, at the age of seventy-four, she had not 
read the love-letters that preceded the eternal union 
between Miss Barrett and the poet-friend she knew only 
in long days of his widowerhood. 


The silence of Dean Gregory! There is really nothing 
like it in fiction. St. Paul’s, from a purely strategic point 
of view, is held by military authority to be the strongest 
and most important post in London in case of a rising; and 
there, behind its ramparts, Dean Gregory sits entrenched 
while the people who are in mutiny against Sir William 
Richmond’s scheme of decoration keep up their fusillade 
of letters to the newspaper press, or wander within the 
very precincts of the Cathedral, discontent brooding on 
their brows. The silence of Dean Gregory, unbroken 
before the pressing thrusts of the foe, has even held fast 
against the defence of friends. There is the artist who 
writes—anonymously—to say that the decoration is bad, 
but that really, in the name of good comradeship, there 
must be a rally round Sir William Richmond; and there 
is the gentleman, who does sign his name, and a very 
respectable name too, and who protests that, bad as the 
decoration may be, it ought to be completed before anyone 
dares to criticise it—even these voices provoke no dis¬ 
claiming cry from the venerable Dean. Day by day the 
work proceeds : the oil saturates the stone ; and when the 
end comes, and we really are allowed, by the pleader for 
delay, to say our say, we shall be told that only chisels 
can cut off the surface that seems so unworthy of Wren’s 
dome. True, the correspondent who counsels patience in 
ill-doing does not love that dome—he will have you know 
that he cannot defend St. Paul’s. Had the Dean’s English 
been fluent and strong in pleading for defence from his 
friends, no one would have been disedified; but, under this 
provocation even, there is silence from the Dean; and 
so it seems likely to be till the end of the Chapter. 


The Dean was eighty years of age a few weeks ago, 
and Sir William Richmond painted his portrait. Nobody 
should ignore the delicacies of the Dean’s position—that 
of a sitter to Sir William, and a sitter of fourscore years. 
And, then, these difficulties have been perhaps aggravated 
by a fin-de-siecle sort of flattery. To compare an Anglican 
Dean with a Pope of Rome would, once upon a time, have 
been a doubtful compliment. But now it is quite other¬ 
wise ; and Canon Holland, as senior member of tike Chapter, 
in offering the Dean their congratulations on his birthday, 
told Dean Gregory that he was their Pope Julius H., who 
had fought battles, but had succeeded in associating a 
great artist with him in the decoration of St. Paul’s. It is 
language like this that adds to the difficulty of the Dean’s 
climb-down from the dome of St. Paul’s; and we can 
promise the Dean an entirely sympathetic public in view of 
the difficult descent. 


At Mr. Sargent’s private view in his Tite-street studio 
on Sunday afternoon a note of the picturesque was given 
to the crowd by the presence of red-capped Cardinal 
Vaughan and violet-capped Bishop Brindle, both wearing 
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their chains of office. With them was a young American 
cleric, who, on facing the portrait of Mrs. Hunter, said 
to the painter: “ I saw that ten days ago in Boston.” 
Mr. Sargent smiled, for so it was. He had recalled his 
portrait of Mrs. Hunter for exhibition in the Academy, 
and the canvas had arrived the night before. Everybody 
else smiled too, because—the Lord Russell of KiUowen 
canvas being withheld till 1900—this particular portrait 
is without doubt Mr. Sargent’s picture of the year. 

Some needless stir has been made about the entirely 
private finances of Lord and Lady Warwick. It is not 
really so very unusual a thing for people of large expendi¬ 
ture to find their means somewhat too small; and the 
raising of money by loans secured on life-interests in 
property and on heavy life insurance policies is an every¬ 
day device. Equally ordinary is the difficulty of meeting 
high yearly premiums, the consequent surrender of the 
policies to the highest bidder, or some similar arrangement 
varying in form as circumstances vary. All this is routine. 
But one man is generally the capitalist who comes to the 
rescue; and nobody cares. In the case of the manipula¬ 
tion of the Warwick estates and policies, a syndicate or 
company has taken the control; and all the world wonders. 
There is virtue in numbers, says the proverb; but it is one 
that Lord and Lady Warwick for the moment may be 
disposed to doubt. 

Major Hamilton, newly appointed to the command of 
the 14th King’s Hussars, began his military career as a 
Life Guardsman with five years’ experience in the ranks. 
Then he was a corporal, and then he got his commission in 
the King’s: after which he went to India with a staff 
appointment, and later he had a hand in the Boer War, 
where he served as aide-de-camp to his brother-in-law, 
General Colley, and would, in the ordinary course of things, 
have shared that general’s fate. But young Hamilton, as 
it happened, was obliged by illness to lie down in his tent, 
and he was asleep on the Saturday night that saw Colley’s 
march to the summit of the Majuba mountain. “Take 
care there is no noise round young Hamilton’s tent,” 
Colley whispered to the chaplain. “ I don’t mean to take 
him to-night. If anything where to happen to him it 
would kill his sister.” That sister was Colley’s wife, 
who, a few hours later, was to lose a husband but, by 
that husband’s solicitude, to retain a brother. 


Correspondence. 

Tennyson’s “ Roaring Moon.” 

Sib,—I s Mr. Bernard Capes poking fun at us, or is it 
not true that “ moon ” is simply the poetical way of spell¬ 
ing “ month ” ? If Tennyson really meant the satellite, I 
for one would not hesitate to say he wrote nonsense.— 
I am, &c., 

Riviera Palace, Cimiez. F. B. Money Coutts. 


An Easter Critic. 

Sir, —I expect London will be very full of naturalists 
next week, and to save you from annoyance I would advise 
you to put up a notice giving the latitude and longitude of 
Staple Inn. The sparrows and scripturally minded people 
seem to be unique there. Perhaps you would warn the 
author of “ The Simile ” (in last issue of Academy) so that 
he might not happen to be about. Poor little sparrows! 
(I mean of Staple Inn); “ little balls of blackness and 
sleep” on the twigs of the plane-trees! If there is a 
clever, man-of-the-world little bird who knows what 
is what, and how to make himself comfortable, it is 
a sparrow; and if one wants to find the senior wrangler, 
one should come to London to look for him. “ Seen in 


silhouette against an apple-green sky ”! No; nor pea- 
green or any other coloured sky. That he would come in 
to have a talk before he went to bed—just as you and I 
might go into the smoking-room of the club—is right 
enough; but to sleep on a twig in the open is not in his 
line at all, any more than the homeless wanderers would 
be to sleep in the middle of the street. I fancy what the 
“ uplifted-eyes ” man really said was, “ The chatter of 
a thousand bills.” 

However, those two “ Things Seen ” are treasures to be 
added to my collection. I like the young man tapping his 
stick against the stonework in indecision because the weather 
was warmer, and the author swinging out of the Park and 
failing to see the dog and the string of the blind man! 

I am sorry to think Mr. Bernard Capes is very ill. He 
has seen “ a yellow globe anchored up there [up where ?] 
in the flood—stemming it [at anchor ]—rocking on it,” and 
all because Tennyson wrote “roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus,” instead of “ blusterous month of daffodil and 
crocus.” If Mr. Capes had ever seen Tennyson hieing 
after his dirty old felt hat in Yarmouth (I.W.) he might 
have gathered that the poet did not use demi-semi-tones. 
Also it might be observed that a great portion of the said 
moon, or month, is pitch dark at night. 

I am glad that the “ cab-horse ” chestnut (not chestnut 
cab-horse) has got out to the Malay Peninsula.—I am, &c., 

Bromesberrow, Ledbury. Eyre Hussey. 

[Mr. Eyre Hussey is diligent and merry, but he is 
wrong about the sparrows. They remain on the plane- 
trees in Staple Inn-square the night through. I saw them 
there, asleep against the sky, at 10.15 p.m. last night, 
when, by the way, a drizzle was falling. I could have 
covered a cluster of twenty sparrows with my overcoat. 
Scores more were distributed in twos and threes on the 
bare, swaying twigs. On this occasion, I grant, the 
sparrows did not appear as “ little balls of blackness and 
sleep.” For blackness read greyness — the sky being 
dark, and the light thrown up from the gaslamps. The 
caretaker of the Inn likes the sparrows; and he tells me 
that in wild weather they are sometimes blown from their 
exposed perches, and fall, lame and bewildered, to the 
ground. In such eases he has often caught the unfor¬ 
tunates and shut them in the Inn hall for safety against 
cats, releasing them in the morning. While, therefore, 
I repel Mr. Hussey’s assault on my accuracy, I thank him 
for the occasion he has given me to make an inquiry in¬ 
teresting, I trust, to Londoners and naturalists.— The 
Writer of “ The Simile.’’] 


Snacks. 

Sir, —Prof. Skeat’s Danish snakke, “ to chatter,” may do 
very well for “ nasty snacks,” but it scarcely disposes of 
“ snacks of fish ” ?— I am, &e., Gourmet. 


The “ Golden Treasury ” Omar. 

Sir, —With respect to your remarks on the format of this 
edition (p. 372) I have nothing to add. But I am sur¬ 
prised to see that the name of FitzGerald is conspicuous by 
its absence, both on the title-page and after the prefatory 
biography of the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Place this 
edition in the hands of a young bibliographer, and ask him 
to catalogue it and write a brief bibliographical note on its 
author, &c., and presuming he knew nothing of FitzGerald, 
what account would he give of it ? 

I should note that the only place where the name of 
FitzGerald appears is in the note by the editor [is he 
W. A. W., p. 18 '?] on p. 111. 

It seems to me a pity that the opportunity in this edition 
of giving a brief biography of FitzGerald, a brief biblio¬ 
graphy of other editions of the Omar, and the name of the 
editor of this edition, has been missed.—I am, &c., 

April 3, 1899. J. 0. H. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 26. 

W* asked last week for a translation of Paul Verlaine’s ohanson: 

La ciel par-dessus le toit, 

Si bine, si calme I 
Un arbre par-dessus le toit 
Berce sa palme. 

La cloche dans le ciel qu'on voit 
Donoement tinte, 

Un oisean sur 1'arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est la, 

Simple et tranquille, 

Cette paisible mmeur-14 
Vient de la ville. 

Qn’as-tn fait, 6 toi qne voili, 

Pleurant sans cesse, 

Die, qu’as-tu fait que voili 
De ta jeunesee? 

In response, we have received seventy-seven versions, the best of 
which is written by Miss Nora Hopper, 36, Royal-creeoent, W., 
to whom a cheque for a guinea has been sent. This is her 
rendering: 

Above the roof a quiet Bky 
Leans, softly blue. 

A tree leans lower, cradling nigh 
Its leaves and dew. 

A bell keeps up eternally 
Soft monotone : 

A bird that’s perched upon the tree 
Makes tender moan. 

Ah God, to think that life can be 
So simply sweet: 

No noise to hear, no stir to see, 

Save from the street. 

Lift up thine eyes, thon weeping one 
And tell me sooth. 

Answer and say what thomhast done 
With thy fair youth. 

W. G. F. (Fowey), who contributes the following version, would 
have won the prize but for the weakness of his last stanza. 

The oloudless heavens overhead 
Brood quiet and deep ; 

A tree its branches overhead 
Rocks into sleep. 

The bell within the blue half hid 
Drowsily swings; 

A bird upon the bough half hid 
Its love-plaint sings. 

Dear God, how full and tranquil there 
Life glides and steals ; 

How peaoeful falls the murmur there 
Of distant wheels. 

What hast thou done, that makest there 
Such bitter moan ? 

What, that the youth thou moumest there 
Was—and is gone ? 

The majority of the remaining translations are very close. The 
last stanza, however, has been a good deal distorted, and for the 
word “beroe” only a very small proportion of translators have 
found its true equivalent. The greater number resort to “ sway ” 
or “swing." 

So blue, so calm above the roof 
The sky outspread! 

A tree sways high above the roof 
Its palm-like head. 

The bell in yonder sky aloof 
Low-tolling swings, 

A bird in yonder tree aloof 
Lamenting sings. 

My God ! my God I what sounds one hears 
Of tranquil life ! 

The town's faint murmur that one hears 
Tells not of strife. 

What hast thou done O thou whose tears 
Fall there so fast 1 

What hast thou done, bowed there in tears, 

With youth gone past 1 

[W. W. T., Newcastle.] 


The sky above the roof 
So blue and so serene! 

A tree above the roof 
Waving its leafy screen: 

A bell of sound so sweet 
From heaven it Berms to float: 

A bird which singeth sweet 
Its tender, artless note. 

O gracious God, life here 
Doth simply, calmly flow ; 

The city’s tumult here 
Is but a murmur low. 

Wherefore should Bt thou behold 
This scene with streaming eyes 1 
Sav, with it dost behold 
Thy happy youth arise ? 

[R. D., London.] 

Translations received also from : F. W. W., Isleworth ; E. R., 
London; K. £. B., Edgbaston ; W. E. T., Clifton ; A. B. M., East¬ 
bourne : C. E. H., Richmond ; S. M., Croydon; M. M. B., St. Andrews ; 
R. M., Shoreham ; A. R. B., Malvern ; J. D. H., Ealing ; J. S. L. f 
Lismore ; J. B., Dundee; M. L. M., Edinburgh; A. H. B., London ; 
A. H. C„ Lee ; L. M. L„ St. Helier’s ; E. M. A., Oxford; K. J., 
Leeds ; F. M., London ; T. B., Leicester ; D. B. T., Dublin ; A. L., 
Liverpool; A. J. A., Edinburgh ; Miss B., Scarborough ; C. S.-M., 
Inverness; K. G. B., Cosham ; H. L. R., Leatherhead ; G. S. T., 
Toroross; W. G., Birkenhead ; C. S. O., Brighton ; B. B., Stour¬ 
bridge ; F. B., Milton-next-Gravesend; J. A. B., Edgbaston; 
C. A. B., Cardiff j R. J. M., Fulham ; A. M., Fulham ; A. F. W., 
Brockley; H. E., Budleigh Salterton ; A. L., Moffat; A. H., New 
Wandsworth; E. G. H., London ; M. P. F., Birmingham; S. C„ 
Nottingham ; H. S. D. S., Clevedon ; A. S., Manchester ; “ Ignotus,” 
Ealing ; M. L., Barrowmore; M. S., London; H. H.. Weybridge; 
L. M. L., Stafford ; B. G. H., Inverness; A. V. W., Fulham ; 

G. E. M., London ; S. G. N., Clifton ; Mrs. C. G., Bray ; T. B. D., 
Bridgwater ; “ Jeanne,” Clifton ; “ St. Maur,” Glasgow : M. D. T., 
Dublin ; C. R. S., Salisbury ; E. B., London ; A. B. C., Upper Nor¬ 
wood ; J. S. L., Newcastle; M. T., London; F. F. Leicester; 

H. B. L., Liverpool; W. B. T., London ; T. C., Buxted ; M. S., 
Brighton ; C. J. H., Bournemouth ; D. G. W., Richmond; and 
J. L., Broughty Ferry. 

Competition No. 27. 

This week we ask for Haikais. A Haikai is a Japanese form of 
verse consisting t f three unrhymed lines of Jive, seven, and fire 
syllables respectively, or sennteen syllables in all. Hitherto they 
liave not, we believe, been written in English; the translated 
specimens which are given in Mr. W. G. Aston’s work on Japanese 
Literature being loose in oonBtmction, and not conforming to the 
rules just laid down as to syllables. We reproduoe, however, a 
passage from our review of this book a week or so ago to illustrate 
the nature of the Haikai more clearly!—The greatest master of 
this very real art was one Mateura Basho. Of him the following 
story is told. Travelling in the country, he came to a spot where a 
party of rustics were drinking sakd, and composing the fashionable 
Haikais. They had chosen the full moon for their subject; and 
taking Basho for a begging Buddhist priest, they urged him, for 
fun, to contribute. Basho, with feigned reluctance, began : 

'Twas the new moon — 

‘The new moon! What a fool this priest is!’ cried one. ‘The 
poem should be about the full moon.' ‘ Let him go on,’ said 
another; ‘ it will be all the more sport.' Basho, undisturbed by 
the mookery, went on: 

’Twas the new moon 1 
Sinoe then I waited— 

And, lo! to-night! 

The rustics were amazed; and when Basho revealed his identity, 
apologised for their rudeness to an eminent man, ' whose fragrant 
name was known to the whole world.’ Here are two more of 
Basho’s Haikais: 

I oome aweary, 

In search of an inn— 

Ah 1 these wistaria flowers. 

’Tis the first snow— 

Just enough to bend 
The gladiolus leaves! ” 

And here is a Haikai by an earlier practitioner : 

Thought I, the fallen flowers 
Are returning to their branch ; 

But, lo ! they were butterflies. 

To the author of the best Haikai, strictly conforming to the rules 
as to syllables, and reproducing as much Japanese lightness and 
grace as is possible, a prize of a guinea will be given. 
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Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Ohanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, April 11. Each answer must be aooompanied by the 
oonpon to be found at the foot of the first oolumn of p. 416, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, April 6. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rail (R. 9.), Scottish History from Contemporary Writers : Mary* Queen 


of Scots, 1542-1687 .'.(North) 2/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Whyte-Melvitle (J. G.), Black lmt Comely .(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vincent (C.), Scoring for an Orchestra. (Vincent) 1/6 

Page (A.), On Organ Playing.(Vincent) 2/0 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. New Series. 

Vol. III. Part II.(Maclehose) 

Murray (Dr. J. A. H.), A New English Dictionary. Vol. IV., Germane— 

Glass-Cloth ; Vol. V., Hod—Hori7,01 ual . 

Underhill (A.), The Law of Partnership: Six Lectures Delivered at the 
Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn .(Buttenvorth) 


Dewar (G. A. B.),The South Country Trout Stroams... (Lawrence & Bullen) 

* # * New Novels are acknowledged elmchere. 


Announcements. 


SMITH, ELDE R, & GO’S N EW BOOKS. 

On April 12th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 

By Ura. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Ac. ; and 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


NSW EDITION OP SIR WM. MUIR’S “ CALIPHATE.” 

With Maps. THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The CALIPHATE: Its RISE, DECLINE AND FALL 

By Sir WILLIAM MCJIH, K.C.S.I., LL.D., &c., Author of 44 The Life of 
Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 

SHAKESPEARE'S HANDWRITING. 

Facsimiles of the Five Authentic Autograph Signatures of the Poet. 
Extracted from SIDNEY LEE’S “Life of William Shakespeare.” 
Crown 8vo, price Sixpence. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS . 

On April 12th. With 8 Full-Page Illustration a. 

THE BLACK DOUCLAS. 

By S. E. CROCKETT, 

Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” Ac. 

A MODERN MERCENARY. By K. and 

HKSKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Hkron), Authors of “Tammer’a 
Duel,” Ac. 

SPECTATOR.—" The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the portraiture 

vivid, and the treatment unhackneyed.Altogether this is a fierce and vivid 

romance.” 


Messrs. Bell will publish during the present season the 
first volume of the new Shakespeare which Mr. Byam Shaw is 
illustrating. Bach volume will contain a single play, and will 
be illustrated by six full-page drawings, as well as head and 
tail pieces. Tbo title-page and end-papers have been designed 
by Mr. Gerald Moira, and Mr. John Dennis has supplied a 
short introduction and glossary to each play. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the press an illustrated 
work in two volumes by the late Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, entitled 
Nelson’s Friendships. 

Miss Arabella Kenealy has decided upon the title of A 
Semi - Detached Marriage for her next novel, which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are publishing shortly. 

Mr. Burleigh will publish immediately a novel, entitled 
John Thaddeus Mackay, by Mr. Charles Williams, the war 
correspondent. The book contains an unpublished letter of 
1874 from Cardinal Newman on private judgment and its 
limits. 

The price of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford, reviewed in 
our last issue, is one shilling, not two shillings, as stated. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY (Limited), 

For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exoh&nge of Books at the houses of Subscribers 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N-B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen 
tbs Coet of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospeotrues and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Gratis and post free to any address. 

POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Alao NEW and SURPLUS Copied 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

#41, Brompton Road, B.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.O., London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Mawohesth. 


GOD'S GREETING. John Garrctt Leigh. 

_ [On April 10th. 

London: SMITH, ELDER St CO., 16, Waterloo Plaoe, 8.W. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for APRIL. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION DECLARATION. By the 
Rev. Canon Gore. 

TRADE PROSPERITY and GOVERNMENT WASTE. By A. J. 

Wilson. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By Clement K. Shorter. 

THE OLD-AGE PENSION MOVEMENT. By Vaughan Nash. 
SERVANTS and SERVED. By the late Mrs. Haweis. 

The LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. By Dr. W. J. Collins, L C.O. 
THE WELSH “ CORNICE.” By Joseph Pennell. 

THE FUTURE of TURKEY. By A Turkish Official. 

THE POETRY of SANTA TERESA and SAN JUAN de la CRUZ. 
By Arthur Symons. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. By H. Dunning MacLeod. 
GARIBALDIANS and the VATICAN. By Prince Baldassabe 
Odkscalchi. 

THE REPUBLIC of the BODY. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. By Sir John Jabdink. 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By George Salmon, 
D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London : ISBISTER St CO., Limited, Oovent Garden, W.0. 


u 


NIT ASIAN LITERATURE (FREE) 


THE REV. B. A. ARMSTRONG- _ 

"PRINCIPLES anil IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 
THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 

"THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.” 

THE REV. DR. CROSSKEY- * . 

“ SALVATION: What It Is and Is Not." 

Apply, by letter, to Ladt Wii.kox, 96, Church Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 400 pagos, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

rpALES of the WONDER CLUB. By Dryasdust. IIlus- 

X trated by John Jellicoc and Val Prince after designs by the Author. 
Hassisos ft Soxs, Booksellers to the Queen, 

OS, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIAN'S of 

FREE LIBRARIES.-The AI'RIL CATALOGUES 
o! V&tukble SECOND-HAND WORKS »nrt NEW RE- 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith & Son. Library Department, 188 , Strand, London, W.C. 


\TOW READY. No. 18. CATALOGUE of 

UN ETHNOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS from Benin. New 
Guinea, Fiji. Mangai, Hervey Island, Admiralty Islands, and 


post free, 2s.—w mister, Bicester. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick Bt., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

-pAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on applioatlon. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and SB West 23rd Street, New 
York, and S4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoeUent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the mo favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, magazines, BOOKS, &c. 

M —KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 19, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 



J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B A., 

Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, March 2 nd, 1899. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1899, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

Secretary eud Registrar. 

University College. Cardiff, 

February 18tn, 1899. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege. Coopers Hill. Staines. 



Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED, no mstter what the subject. Please state 
wants. 40*. each offered : “ Keramlc Gallery,” 18*2 ; “ Hunting 
Reminiscences,” 1843; "Old Paris,” 1878; “Endvmion,” 1818 ; 
“The Germ,” 1850; “Deer SlalkiDg," 1888; ” Hamertou's 
Etching,” 1868 ; “ Froude's Short Studies,” 4 vols., 8vo; “ Marco 
Polo,” 1875; “Sporting An eodotes,” 1825; “Miser's Daughter,” 
3 vols.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. 

C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST AOCI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kioking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free —Imperial Accident, Liv* Stock and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Agents 
wanted. 


of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Aooounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 

R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT (April 11), at 3 o'clock. - Professor J. 
0088AR EWAKT, M.D , F.R.S.—FIRST of THREE LEC¬ 
TURES on “ZEBRAS and ZEBRA HYBRIDS.” Half-a- 
Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY (April 13). at 3 o’olock.-Profeseor DEWAR, 
M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S.-FIRST of THREE LECTURES on 
“ THE ATMOSPHERE.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY (April 15), at 3 o'clock.-LOUIS DYER, Esq., 
M.A.—FIRST of TH REE LECTURES on “ MACHIAVELLL” 
H&lf-a-GuJnea the Course. 

Subscription to all the Courses In the Season, Two Guineas. 
FRIDAY EVENING (April 14), at 9 o’olook. - Professor 
A. W. RUCKER. M.A,. D. 80 .. Sec. R. 8 ., on “EARTH 
CURRENTS and E LECTRIC TRACTION." _ 

C OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 

Bloomsbury Square, W.O. 


A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH _ „ 

NASH RECEIVES Mid PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. W F V 

A Inn. and intimate emorionoe of th. Publiuhlna Trade enable. Appointment of an Additional EXAMINER In 


A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address. Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


“THE ACADEMY * 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 37. 

All readers attempting this west’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
414) mutt out out thie Coupon 
and enelote it with their reply. 

EPPS’S COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic preskure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder—“ Cocoaine," a product which, when prepared with 
boiliDg water, has the consistence of tea, of which it Is now, 
with many, beneficially taking the pl&oe. Its active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post 
free for 9 stamps— James Epps h Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


FRENCH, and an Additional EXAMINER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Candidates niust be Graduates (with a pre¬ 
ference to those wbo have taken high Honours), and should 
have bad considerable experiepoe in teaching. 

Applications, stating age, experience, Ac.. and accompanied 
by testimonials, should be addressed to the Dean of the College 
not later than the 30th of Aprfl. 

C. R, HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL u»d 

CO LLEG E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1st. 1899. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, 
subject to the colltgiate regulations. 

The Hospital oontains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships 
and Prises of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. 

Special Classes for the London University Examinations for 
the F.R.C.S. and for other higher examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation ground. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the 
Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. j 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


VILLIAHS A NORGATE’S LIST. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

RevUed and great); Enlarged, price 18a. 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VOLUME I. 

Also lately published, price 4s. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 1«». 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY (Vol. II. only). 18a. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. . S6a. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY Vol. 1. 21e. 

Ditto Vol. II. 18s 

Ditto Vol. Ill. 18s. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I... 15a. 

Ditto Vol. II. 12a. 6d. 

JUSTICE. (Separately) . 8a. 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY . 10s. Bd. 

EDUCATION. 8a 

Ditto Cheap Edition. 2a. 6d. 

ESSAYS. 3 vola.SOs. (or each vol. 10a.) 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN e. STATE. 10s. 

MAN v. STATE. (Separately). la. 

DIGEST OF MB. HEBBEBT SPENCEB’S WORKS. 
The Philosophy completed, Fonrth and Enlarged 
Edition, iv..w ready. 8ro, cloth, 21a. 

EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. 

By F. HOWABD COLLINS. 

With a Preface by HEBBEBT SPENCE B. 

NOW BEADY, Vol. I., demy 8vo, 382 pp. cloth, 
10 b. 6d. 

RESEARCHES Into the ORIGIN of the 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS of 
the GREEKS, PHCENICIANS, and 
BABYLONIANS. 

By BOBEBT BBOWN, Jon., F.S.A., 

Anthor of "Poseiddn, the Great Dionyaiak Myth,” 
“ Semitie Influence in Helenic Mythology,” Ac. 


JUBT PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, doth, price 10a. Sd. net. 

CREATION MYTHS OF 

PRIMITIVE AMERICA 

In Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental Development of Mankind. 

By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 

Author of “ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland,” Ac. 

It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word for word 
by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no religion or language 
but their own. and many of whom had not seen a white man 
until they hod attained years of maturity. With an elaborate 
Introduction and Notes. 

“ This is a spodally valuable contribution to folk-lore." 

Spectator. 

“ Deserves the attention of every student of folk-lore.” 

Manckeater Guardian. 

WILLIAMS * NORGATE, 
London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 


r ■ if PE-WHITING promptly and accurately 
JL done. lOd. per 1,000 words, samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Orescent, N. W. 


| British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring asslstanoe in Literary Re- 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED 1M1. 

B ibkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed oo 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelres small romi 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

rOR TWO QCiltUS PUt NORTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
rot mi uiuirm « noun. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall pMttonlRI*. P<»t &«• 
FRANCIS RATEN8CR0PT, Mmf«r. 
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A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 


Colgate’s 
Dental Powder 


To properly cleanse the 
teeth a powder shonld be 
need, antacid, antiseptic, 
and a non-irritant. 

A powder is necessary 
in order to polish the sur¬ 
face of the teeth so that 
the food particles will not 
adhere ; antacid, so that 
it will neutralise the acids 
formed by fermentation; 
antiseptic, to destroy all 
germs of decay; and a 
non-irritant, in order that 
it shall not cause inflam¬ 
mation of the mucous 
membrane. 


The rose-s wealth of sweetness 

JM V_ vV ■ Blest with the fraooant breath of violets; 

dr Yv-v-r—- Stealino O'ER THESE the heavier balm 

SF From sleepy, star-eveo, southern oranoe bloom; 

l?o4-r» *10 SPICES FROM THE MYSWC MOWS OF ORIENT, 

While throuoh them all, minouno yet keepino still. 
j Ta gwtrr identity, a flow of perfume 
^ Wafted from alpine field® of lavender. 

MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

unrivaled for 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 

MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER. 


Is. of all Stores. 



Contains no Cocaine or Morphine. 
In bottles, 13£d. and 2s. 3d. 
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From Chemist*, &c„ is. afad Is. 


PEPSALIA. 


Little Ills 
Cured by 

Carte 


White 

Teeth. 


Sweet 

Breath. 


Prerents and Cures 
INDIGESTION 

by supplying: the Stomach 
with Its natural Digestive 
Agent. 

Recognised by the Medical 
Profession for Pain, Flatu¬ 
lence, Nervousness, and 
other Ills of Indigestion. 

Used like common salt at 
table. 



,Jr? 


S0Z0D0NT 

cleanses the teeth and the spaces between 
the teeth as nothing else will do. It 
sweetens the breath all day, and (fires 
firmness and colour to lips and gums. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
it makes all the difference between pretty 
teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 

Complete In Toilet Case, 2/6. 


They “touch” the Liver. They 
also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
and Too Hearty Bating. A 
perfect remedy for Dizzi¬ 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and 
Back. They regulate the 
Bowels. Purely Vegetable, 
Sugar Coated. Small Pill, 
Small Dose, Small Price— 
Is. l£d. Of all Chemists. 


Carters 

■ ittle 
liver 

■ Pills. 

mm 


Printed by ALEXANDER A BHBPHKARD, Lonsdale Printline Works* Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by 
PKTKK GEORGS ANDREWS. 45, Obanoery Lane. W.C. 
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Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 

" Keeps the akin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition." 


Its fweet identity, a flood of perfume 


l/- Of all Stores. 


Twc ROtC'B WtALTH OF fWIUMMI 

Blent with the fragrant breath of vhxttb; 

Stealing even thebe the heavier balm 

From sleepy, star-eyeo, southern orange bloom* ; 

Ano spices from the mystic groves of orient. 

While tmrouoh them all, minouno yet keeping «nu 


Wafted from alpine field* of lavenoer. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER. 




“Almost Human.” 


The Norton Door Check and Spring 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 

AMERICAN AGENCIESi Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn, 


Easiest Boots in the World. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, 

"Which for persona suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
immediate bblief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “ K ” Waterproof and “ Adapted ” Boots. 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CMILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

47, B1SH0PSGATB STREET, E.C. (Comer of St. Helen’s Flaos). 
358, STRAND, W.C. (Next Lyceum). 

5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N, (Opposite 8 hackle well Lam*). 


^.BALSAMIC* 


THE GRAND: OLD’ REMEDY FOR LUND DISEASES, 
OOUQH8, COLDS, AND NRONOHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, S.E. 

CONGREVE'S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1 a lid-. *A INL. 

4s. «d., 11s., and 2Ss.J 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

IN ONE VOLUME. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

A MEMOIR. 

By HIS SON. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE PHILIPPINES AND 
BOUND ABOUT, 

With Some Account of British interest • 
in these Waters. 

By Major G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily News —“A most interesting and valuable con¬ 
tribution to the rapidly growing literature on the past, 
present, and future of the Philippines.” 

MiCHILLAN’S NEW and NOTABLE NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, 6a. each. 

“ It comes near to being a great novel." 

LITERATURE. 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

8. K. LYSAGHT, Author of "The Marplot." 
Library World .—“*One of the Grenvilles’ is a 
volume to be read in a leisurely manner, for it is far 
too good to repay the reader who only skims through 
a book.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of •’ The King in 
Yellow,” Ac. 

St. James’s Gazette.—" His touch grows surer with 
each book, and for another tale that holds the reader’s 
interest from the first word to tl e last we have to give 
him the tbanks that are an encouragement for more.’» 

TREASURY - OFFICER’S WOOING 

By C. LOWIS. 

Literature .—“ A capital picture of official life in 
Burma.” 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NSW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 

of a Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of 44 Young Denys,” 44 In the Lion’s Mouth,” Ac. 
Speaker.—"A charming bit of social comedy, tinged 
with just a suspicion of melodrama..Toe atmo¬ 

sphere of the story is so bright and genial that we part 
from it with regret.” 

SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 

Bv MAURICE HEWLETT. 

Daily Chronicle.— * Done just as such a thing should 
be done; done almost perfectly A book to be read.” 

Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Series.— New Vols. 

BY ROLF BOLDRRWOOD. 

MY RUN HOME. 

Atheueeum. —“It has many of the best qualities of 
Wbyte-Melville, tfce breezy frpshness and rigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the 
abandon of Lever.” 

OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 

National Observer.— 1 His took deserves to be read 
in England with as much appreciation as it has 
already gained in the country of its birth.” 

BY R08A NOUCHETTE OAREY. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. Ninth 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, 
3s. 0d. 

Daily News .— 44 Miss Carey’s fluent pen has not lost 
its power of writing fresh and wholesome fiction.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 

the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Pott 8vo, is. 6d. net. [Goldxn TaHAscaY Series. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL 

ON Wth APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE FOWLER. 

“Our Soul is escaped even as a Bird out of the Snare cf the Fowler.” 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 

Author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night,” “ la Varying Moods," •' Hilda Strafford,” Aw. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF A 


CHILD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The “ACADEMY" Oct. \0th, 1898, says: 

“ The ‘ Autobiography of a Child,* which begins in the October ‘ Blackwood,' promises to 
be a really valuable contribution to the psychology of girlhood." 

W ILLIAM BLACKWO OD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD 


" When we are dead and gone let t e world 
tnow that Spurgeon held Rutherford's Letters to 
be the nearest thing to intpira'ion which can be 
found in all the writings of mere men." 

The late Bev. 0. H. Spurgeon. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 

From the Edition Edited by the Rev. ANDREW 
A. BONAR, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 

“ TheseIselected Letters are marked by unwordly 
sweetness and light, and prove Samuel Rutherford to 
have been a msn in whom quaint fancy was linked to ! 
spiritual insight and radiant faith.”— Spectator. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF 

RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 

With a Sketch of his Life, Notices of his Corre¬ 
spondents, Glossary, and List of his Works. By 
Rev. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, with 14 Illustrations and Facsimile of 
his Writing, price 6s. 

RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS. 

Cnrefnlly Revised and Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
SMITH, D.D., with a Preface by the late Rev. 
ALEX. DUFF, D.D., and containing, by kind per¬ 
mission of the Author of 44 Immanuel’s Land, and 
otter Pieces,” the Pcem entitled 44 Last Words of 
Samuel Rutherford.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND 

SOME OF HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., of 
St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
antique laid paper, cloth extra, 2s. Cd. 

May this powerful and vividly written little 
volume be as highly appreciated and as widely circu¬ 
lated as it deservos *.”—British Weekly. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
London and Edinburgh. 


LIST. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOYEL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 3s. 0d. 

A SUMMER JAUNT. 

By the Author of “The Sentimental Maria.” 


MR. LE QUEUX’S NEW and EXCITING ROMAN 
Ready This Day, 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 

THE VEILED MAN. 


HUME NISBET S NEW NOVEL. 

In I vol.. Illustrated Cover, price 3s. 6d. 

COMRADES OF 

THE BLACK CROSS. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FORBIDDEN BANNS. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

Ready This Day, in 1 vol., price 0s. 

ROMANCE OF 

THE LADY ARBELL. 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 

By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.. 
14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW SERIES. „ | u n APRIL. 1«W. 

No. 30. IVI I IM Di Price 38. 

A Quarterly Review of Ptychology and Philosophy. 

Edited by G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Prof. H. Sidgwick, Dr. E. Caird, 
Prof. Ward, and Prof. E. B. T itiii exe it. 

Contents. I. SOME REMARKS on MEMORY and IN- 1 
FERENCE. F. II. Bnulk*y.-ll. HOC1AL A UTuMATISM and j 
the IMITATION THEORY, B. Bosan<iuet. - III. THE 
NATURE of JUDGMENT. G. E. Moore.-IV. JAMES AR- 
BUCKLE and his RELATION to the MOLES WORTH 
•SHAFTESBURY SCHOOL. W. R. Scmt—V. TIME as RE- , 
LATED to CAUSALITY and to SPACE, Mary Whiton 
Calkins.—VI. CRITICAL NOTICES: F. Jodi, I,«*hrbuch der 
Psychologic, H. N. Gardiner; P. Malapert, Les Elements du ' 
Caractere et leurs Loii do CombinaiHou. A. F. Shand; A. 
Meinong. Ucber die Bedcutung des Weherschen Gesetzus. B. 
Russell: II. Cornelius, Psychologic ala Erfahruiigswissenschaft. 
Editor (O. F. S.). — VIE NEW BOOKS.-VIII. PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

Williams tc Nougatk, 14, Henrietta Street. Covcut Garden, 
London ; », South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 
Br-ad Street, Oxford. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 38. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
438) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON'S NEW BOOK. 

A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY, 

Rinl other Papers. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Author of 
“ Eighteenth Century Vignettes. With 2 Ulustntious. 
Crowu fivo, buckram, gilt top, fia. [April -jo. 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod 

and Salad in. By WALTER BESANTand E. H. PALMER. 
Fourth Edition. With a New chapter, a Map, ami 11 Illus¬ 
trations. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 7s fid. [April 2». 


At all Libraries, crowu 8?o, cloth.fi*. 

MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Camp- 

BELL PRAED, Author of " Nultua," Ac. 


AS A MAN SOWS. By William 

WEST ALL. Author of “With the Red Eagle." Crown 
8vo, cloth. Bs. 

" Iuterestiug down to the very end.”— (Jsicen. 


TRUST - MONEY. By William 

WEST ALL. Crown 8vo. cl<>th, 3s. 6J. 

“A spirited and cntcitainiug narrative.”— Si>taker. 

NELL HAFFENDEN. By Tighe 

HOPKINS. With 8 Illustrations by C. Gregory. Crown 
Nvo, cloth, tis. 

“Joe (iripp himself is not unworthy of Dic-keus_The whole 

story is full of interest; there is not a dull page in it." 

Academy. 

THE NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. With a Frontispiece by F. Dadd. 
Crowu 8vo. cloth, :1s. tkl. | .lpril 20. 

“Alive with humour, go, and gaiety."— Truth. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn 

Author of "A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss. 

“A narrative such as Mis. Oliph&nt might have written. 

A pleasant, healthy, well-told tal a."—l»lasyow Herald. 

THE PRESIDENT of BOR AVIA. 

By GEORGE LAMBERT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 
“These lively pages,...we can recommend the story." 

Speaker. 

“There is a fine sense of humour iu him....Mr. Lambert may 
be congratulated on the production of a very entertaining 
novel.”— Lirminyham Host. 

“ Those who aie fond of breathless tales of adventure ought on 
no account to miss this book ."—Hook man. 

GABRIEL CONROY. By Bret 

HARTE. A New Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. fid. 

“A clever and most entertaining narrative." 

LiverjKtol Albion. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of " Beyond the Pale,” Ac. Crown 8vo. buckram, fis. 
“ Mrs. Croker is a vivacious story-teller, and * Infatuation' is 
a Very cheery, readable tale."— Ttmes 

TheREOORDSof VINCENT TRILL 

of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

“Clever detective stones, whose ingenious plots should satisfy 
tho most critical taste iu criminal mysteries and sens itious.*' 
_ _ _ T ruth. 

HOW to GET on the STAGE, and 

HOW TO SUCCEED THERE. By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 
Post 8vo, eloth, '2e. fid. 

“ Mr. Wagner is an authority on the subject of hie latest 
book, so that his advice may In* accepted as of value. He is also 
an amusing teller of stories."— Lady's Pictorial. 

COMRADES ALL. By Walter 

MATH A MS. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
Li'UD ROBERTS, V.C. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp. Is.; c.oth 
gilt, ‘Ji. 

“The high praise from Lord Roberts is fully deservod by this 
fright and cheery little volume."— Lloyd's A» u’». 


STRANGE CRIMES. (Old Stories 

Retold.) By WILLIAM WESTALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s-<kl. I April UO. 

“ Full of the sort of interest which attaches to all lold trans¬ 
gression. "SiKCtator. 

TWO-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 

APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. Hun- 

GEltl OKI). {April iO. 

THE TALE of the TEN. By W. 

Cl.AKK 1US3ELI. 

A THIRD PERSON. By B. M 

lllokix. 

THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By 

WALTER DESANT. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 


FREDERICK WARNS & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FAVODRITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE it now published 
complete in 4 roll., medium 8m, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, £3 net ; in 4 volt., medium 8 to, 
half morocco, gilt top, £.3 12». net. 

Favourite Flowers of 
Garden and Greenhouse 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

The Cultural Directions Edited by 
WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.H.S., 

Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Illustrated with 310 superb Coloured Plates drawn 
and coloured with minute care direct from 
the actual living plants. 

Medium 8vo, over 700 pp. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE. 

The Athenrrum of April 9th, 1898, says*—“We 
have here a useful book of reference, and not a mere 
pretty book which conveys little or no information. 

.We do not hesitate to commend it strongly to the 

notice of the amateur and lover of 11 )wers.” 

The Times says:Everyone is interested in 
garden and greenhouse dowers, and the four hand¬ 
some volumes entitled ‘ Favourite Flowers of Garden 
and Greenhouse’ will tind many patrons.” 

The Standard says:—“The volumes are all alike 
in their interest. The pictures awaken many a pleas¬ 
ant memory of old times to those who have drifted 
into cities ; they will be coveted by all and purchased 
by many.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—“The book, as a 
whole, is worthy of very high commendation.” 

The Daily News says:—“Forms a most valuable 
addition to the library of florists* literature.” 

The Daily Chronirle says:—** We wish that every¬ 
body who takes pride in his garden could afford a 
copy of this beautiful work. So much disappoint- 
ment would be avoided, so much lalxmr saved, and 
I so much greater in proportion would be the results.” 


HOW TO KNOW AND WHERE TO FIND 
THE WILD FLOWERS . 

Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms. 

First and Second Series. Pocket Guides to the 
British Wild Flowers for the Country Rambler. By 
Edward Step, Author of “Favourite Flowers of 
Garden and Greenhouse,” Ac. In pocket-book form, 
size 6i by 4$ iu., in neat art linen gilt, limp binding, 
round corrers, price 7s. Cd. each ; or in best French 
morocco tuck, gilt edges, with expanding Pocket for 
Notes, Specimens, Ac., 10a. 6d. each. 

Each volume contains over 120 coloured plates, 
portraying about 150 species, drawn direct from 
nature; among them representatives of all the best- 
known genera will bo found. There are also several 
black ami white plates, and upwards of 400 sjiecies are 
clearly descrilied in the text. 

“This is just the little book which every true lover 
of that particular phase of natural beauty—namely, 

I wild flowers—delights to find in bis pocket when 
1 rambling along c uutry lanes. The delicately-tinted 
j illustrations are absolutely true to their growing 
j counterparts .”—Liverpool Mercury. 

I A Complete Catalogue of Publications supplied on 
application. 

London : FREDERICK WARXE 4c C >, | 

Chandos House, Bedford Street, Sirand, W.C. j 
and New York. 


NOW READY. 

Demy 8ro, cloth, price 7s, 8d- 

THE 

QUEST OF FAITH. 

Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion. 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


A oW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 0d. net. 


THOUGHTS on the 
PRESENT POSITION 
of PROTESTANTISM. 


By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. 

Translated, with Preface, 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE LAST LINK. 

Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 

With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.8. (Cambridge). 

Second Edition, with Glossary. 

“This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel¬ 
comed by those who have neither lime nor patience to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution .”—Lit era t u re. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 

By LILY DOUG ALL, Author of “A Dozen Ways 
of Love,” “ Beggars All,” Ac. 

“ Not only a most instructive chapter in the history 
of religious enthusiasm, but a powerful and fasci¬ 
nating psychological study ...This remarkable book 
will add much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputa¬ 
tion.”— The Bookman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch - Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “ The Grasshoppers,” Ac. 

“We have seldom seen a more sparkling and 
vivacious story .”—Aberdeen Free / ress. 

“ A most exhilarating and exciting romance.” 

The Spectator. 

“ There are brightness and romance in every page.” 

The Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rounded edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 

WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 

Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing over 
8,000 Biographies. 

“ A volume not merely of singular and remarkable 
scope, but of unquestiimablc authority ” — The Speaker. 

“ It contains everything that anybody can want to 
know about all soits and conditi* ns of men and 
women of more or less importance.”— Truth. 


Crowu 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Gd. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 
by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. First Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 

“ Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of 
reference for all who are in any way concerned in the 
mi..: Various phases of women’s work and interests. 

Aii■■•/ether in its present form the ‘Year-Book’ 
well ueaerves to rank as * The Woman’s Whitaker.* ” 

The Times. 


' & (J. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1406. Established 1869. 15 April, 1899. 


The Literary Week. 

Last week we commented on the readiness of our 
readers to translate poetry from the French. Their eager¬ 
ness to acclimatise the Haikai, a Japanese form of verse, 
as will be seen from our Competition page, is still more 
striking. Possibly Haikai-writing may become generally 
popular, and supply the now neglected ballades, rondeaux 
and triolets, with a successor. But we fancy not. 

The following were the seven most popular books in 
America during March: 

1. David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. 

2. The Day’s Work. By Budyard Kipling. 

3. The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. 

4. Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. By E. Caskoden. 
Bed Bock. By T. N. Page. 

6. Mr. Dooley. By F. P. Dunne. 


Me. Stephen Crane’s next book will be not prose but 
poetry—a successor to his Black Riders. The title is War 
is Kind. Meanwhile Mr. Crane is hard at work on a new 
long novel. 

Oi'R paragraph last week about Mr. Gunther's Manual 
of English Pronunciation and Grammar for the Use of Dutch 
Students, wherein he illustrates the use of words by brief 
extracts from popular novelists, has had an effect we 
neither expected nor wished. It has made Mr. Giinther 
cross. He has favoured us with a letter of tremendous 
sarcasm, to which thore seems to be no reply. And all 
tire while we really admire the patience and instructive 
skill displayed in his Manual, and were essaying merely to 
be humorous. But in matters of humour the fault of the 
Dutch is taking too little and asking too much. 


One disadvantage of the publication of the “ Golden 
Treasury” edition of Omar Khayyam, which is having 
almost as large a sale as In Mis Steps, is the destruction of 
the tidy little business done for many years past by an old 
scribe living in Leicester, who made with his own hands 
laborious copies of the Rubaiyat, and sold them at a 
shilling a piece to budding Radicals. 


Mr. Max BEKunomr is just finishing a novel which he 
is thinking of calling Zaleika Ilobson. The manner is 
more or less that of The Mappy Hypocrite, and its length 
will be less than half that of The Christian. There are 
probably two reasons for keeping it short: one is that Mr. 


Price Threepence 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


Beerbohm is in favour of brevity ; the other, that his new 
book More will precede it, and people might b'e tempted to 
label Zuleika “ Too Much.” 


In his new novel, Mr. James Lane Allen, the author of 
The Choir Invisible, will again depict life in Kentucky. 
He has entitlod it The Mettle of the Pasture, taking the 
phrase from “ Ilonry V.” : 

And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in Eugland, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture : let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

Mr. Allen thinks his new story his best. 


Whatever our wishes may be we cannot feel any hope 
that the project for erecting a statue of Sir Thomas Browne 
at Norwich will be carried to completion. The English 
people are too slow to subscribe for such a purpose even 
when the subject is a popular writer with a household 
name, so that we cannot believe the learned and cloistral 
author of Reliyio Medici to have a chance with them. But 
possibly Sir Peter Eade and his fellow-committeemen feel 
this, and hope that by asking for much they may get a 
little, a little being better than nothing. As a local 
memorial of the great writer, a window in St. Peter’s 
would answer the purpose, and would cost only a tithe of 
a statue. We should like to know that Norwich had a 
statue of its great citizen ; but we fear that private enter¬ 
prise alone will supply it. 


In commenting upon the scheme, the Times suggests 
that a new Reliyio Medici, a true product of our time, 
would be interesting. It would indeed. Few books 
mentioned by our contributors, in reply to a recent request 
for the names of needed works, were so much to the point. 


The reported loss of a chapter of the History of Scotland, 
on which Mr. Lang is now engaged, impelled a contributor 
of the Westminster Gazette to rhyme. The verses, in their 
turn, have impelled Mr. Lang to explain the situation. 
He writes: “To allay public anxiety, so touchingly ex¬ 
pressed by your poet, I may say that only a fragment of a 
chapter of my History—a chapter which cried aloud to be 
rewritten—was missing. It dealt with the virtues of that 
sorely misjudged hero of Scottish independence, the 
revered Cardinal Beaton. Friends at a distance will 
kindly accept this intimation.” 
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At Sotheby’s,' on April 27, will be sold by auction a 
number of articles of the greatest possible interest to 
collectors of Stevensoniana—namely, fifty-six lots, consisting 
of gifts of the early writings of R. L. S. to his mother, 
and fourteen copies of The Pentland Rising, the extremely 
rare pamphlet with which Stevenson began his serious 
career. Many of the little books given to his mother have 
quaint inscriptions. Here is one entry in the catalogue: 

Stevenson (R. L.) “ The Surprise, vol. I., Saturday, June. 
San Francisco, Alamada County, no. a. The Surprise is 
edited and published semi-monthly by S. L. Osbourne 
and Co.” 4 pp., rudely printed with small cuts, ex¬ 
tremely rahe. «m. 8 co. (after 187.3) 

*.* A very interesting Stevenson leaflet. It contains an 
advertisement of the works of Stevenson, which includes 
“ The Amateur Emigrant ,” of which only a few copies 
were printed and then rigorously suppressed. (See 
Athenaeum, Oct. 24, 1880.) There is also an advertise¬ 
ment headed‘‘Helth (sic) to the Sickly!'! Professor 
Stevenson, with the aid of God’s Sun and Mankind’s 
refined Olive Oil will Pluck the Sufferer from the Jaws 
of Death.” 

On the first day of the sale, April 24, will be sold a 
number of Stevenson first editions. 

Steyensonians will learn with interest that Swanston, 
that “least considerable of hamlets” on the slope of the 
Pentland Hills, is yearly attracting an increasing company 
of pilgrims. Adam Ritchie, one of the villagers who 
knew Stevenson well when the “ lang-haired, idle-set 
laddie,” as he was wont to term R. L. S., was a visitor in 
the old manse, and who had many reminiscences of the 
boy who accompanied him when ploughing the fields, has 
just passed away. It was here, doubtless, that “ Louis ” 
received the impressions which he articulated long years 
after in some of his songs of exile. Old Adam delighted 
to tell how “ mony a time Stevenson would gang up the 
rig when I was ploughin’, but he wadna gang very far 
without takin’ oot his notebook and bit pencil, and there 
he would be writin’ doon—Guidness kens what! He was 
never,” the old ploughman continued, “ what ye could call 
communicative, but he was a deevil to think, and he wasna 
sweir to speir what he didna ken.” 

A new poem by Sir Walter Scott has been published 
by the Daily News. The subject is Killiecrankie, and the 
verses, which have spirit, are a free translation of the 
Latin poem beginning Gramius no tab Hus collegerai montanos: 

The glorious Graham, of deathless fame, 

Brought down his mountain band. 

Scott made the verses in 1805 for Mr. Hunter, of the firm 
of Constable, and the reason of their lying dormant so 
long may be sought in the difference which subsequently 
occurred between the two men. Here are three of the 
best stanzas: 

Maclean, the bold, fought as of old, 

Amid his martial clan ; 

From foemen such the tardy Dutch 
With speed unwonted ran. 

The stout Lochiel with dirk of steel, 

And many a Cameron there, 

The Southron fell, dispatched to hell, 

And bore their spoils to Blair. 


Qlenmorristen from wood and glen, 

A huntsman warrior came; 

His carbine true, to earth he threw, 

And drew his sword of flame. 

He left the doe and bounding roe, 

He left the stag at bay, 

The whiggish race, like deer to chase, 

And course the false Mackay. 

While Tummel’s wave, by rock and cave, 

From Blair to Tay shall run, 

Claymore and targe, in Highland charge, 

Shall rout the pike and gun. 

And you, ye true, your blades who drew, 

For Scotland’s laws and King, 

In storied lays, your deathless praise, 

Immortal bards shall sing. 

Mr. Hunter’s original purpose was to print the poem as 
an accompaniment to an engraving of the portrait of Lord 
Dundee, belonging to the Duke of Montrose, as a gift to 
his Grace. 

Mr. Zaxgwill when in America gave sittings to a Boston 
sculptor, Mr. Leo Mielziner, whose bust of the author we 

reproduce. Apropos of Mr. 
Zangwill’s visit, the New 
York Bookman tells this 
characteristic story: “At a 
luncheon given him by some 
people who were i-trangers to 
him, he was treated as the 
Great Man, and his most in¬ 
different or flippant remark 
was received with grave in¬ 
terest and tossed about the 
table to the death of any 
general conversation. After 
the luncheon his hostess 
asked him to write something 
in her little boy’s diary so 
that the Little Man might 
mb. x. zang will. always romember the day 

From a Bronze by Leo Mielziner, when he Saw the great 
Boston. ° 

writer. Mr. Zangwill turned 
over the leaves of the diary, reading here and there under 
their respective dates: ‘ Got a reward of merit,’ ‘ Had a 
birthday party,’ ‘ Tonsilitis,’ and so forth, and then he 
wrote : ‘ December—, Zangwillitis.’ ” 

The series of signed articles promised by the editor of 
the Morning Post some time ago is now in progress. One 
day this week Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who is known rather 
as novelist and humorist, contributed a very pretty piece 
of natural history called “ Green Flowers,” wherein he 
described a spring walk, presumably in Devonshire. Mr. 
Phillpotts has been called Mr. Blackmore’s successor, and 
in this essay another proof of his kinship was offered in 
the doep reverence for nature which permeated it. But 
Mr. Phillpotts is a little too fond of fine writing: he has 
not the simple Saxon eloquence of the author of Lorna 
Doonc. 


The acting rights of John Oliver Hobbes’ play, “A 
Repentance,” for France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, and 
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Russia, have been arranged lor, and the little drama will 
be produced in those countries during the next six months. 

The new play by Dr. Conan Doyle, founded on the late 
James Payn’s novel, Salves, and called by the same name, 
which was produced at Aberdeen this week, is another 
proof of his versatility. Dr. Doyle’s career as a dramatist 
is really only just beginning. His first venture—the 
comic opera “ Jane Annie,” in which he collaborated with 
Mr. Barrie — was a mere trifle; and “ The Story of 
Waterloo,” though excellent, was practically a monologue. 
With “ Halves,” which is domestic drama, and the Sherlock 
Holmes play, and another about to be produced, Dr. Conan 
Doyle enters the ranks of serious writers for the stage. 
If, as is stated, he intends also to contest a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, novel-readers may, indeed, feel apprehensive. 


Four of the numbers in Dr. Conan Doyle’s Songs of 
Action have been set to music by Prof. Stanford for use 
in schools. They will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Curwen. 


A translation of the little song by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the text of which was printed in our “Paris Letter” last 
week, has been attempted by several readers. The best 
version is, we think, that by Mr. W. G. Fulford, which 
we print below, together with one other: 


And if he should yet return, 
What then shall I say ? 

Tell him that I watched for 
him, 

Dying day by day. . . . 

And if he, not knowing me, 
Question me of you ? 

Speak him soft, it may be he 
Has known sorrow too. . . . 


And if he should seek for 
you, 

What shall I reply ? 

Give him then my golden 
ring, 

Making no reply. . . 

If he ask why never a step 

Wakes the silent floor ? 

Show him the extinguished 
lamp 

And the open door. . . . 


And if he should question 
still 

Of the closing sleep P 
Tell him, tell him, that I 
smiled— 

Smiled — lest he should 
weep. . . . 

W. G. Fulford. 
Replies received also from 


Ah, if he come back one day ! 
Should I find the word to say? 
Tell him of the waiting drear, 
Till Death clutch’d me in his 
fear. . . . 

What if he be wholly blind, 
To the face he used to find 
Often nigh ? . . . Speak low, 
smile yet, 

In his heart may burn 
regret. . . . 

Say the answer I must make. 
If he ask once for thy sake, 

In his hand my golden ring, 
Speak not any other thing.. . . 


If the reason he would know 

The dim lone house, how can 
I show ? 

Point but to the lamp once 
bright, 

The door flung wide unto the 
night. . . . 

Can I tell him of the last 

Late swift hour, ere yet thou 
pass’d ? 

Ooly say my smiles so gay 

Flashed to keep his tears 
away. . . . 


E. C. M. Dart. 
B. D., London; J. S. L., 
Newcastle; M. T., London; E. M. A., Oxford; H. L.R., 
London; E. S. W., Sheffield; and M. S., Weybridge. 


There is a certain fascination in any bird’s-eye view of 
other people’s business. We feel it as we turn the pages 
of The Legitimist Kalendar for the Year of Our Lord 1899, 
just issued, in its third year, by Messrs. Innes. It is 
curious to think that these expert and well-packed pages 
have a real meaning for people whom one may pass in the 
street. And yet, on the whole, we wonder that there are 
not more Legitimists. The man who finds life prosaic 
and narrow and material may splash his life with colour 
by believing that the rightful monarch of these islands is 
Princess Louis of Bavaria, nee Mary Theresa Henrietta 
Dorothea, Archduchess of Austria-Este-Modena. Be¬ 
lieving that, yet retaining his respect for Queen Victoria, 
a man ought never to have a dull moment. He can go 
and see a brother Legitimist and “put in” a couple of 
hours’ treason. He can shed tears for the murder of 
Charles the First, and what an exclusive luxury such tears 
must be! At the worst, he can pore over these intricate 
pages, and, unlike ourselves, take them seriously. Happy 
Legitimist! 



The bust of Mr. Howells, the novelist, critic, and un¬ 
crowned king 
of American 
authors, which 
we reproduce, is 
not, like Mr. 
Zangwill’s, from 
life, but from 
a caricature in 
the New York 
Bookman. Mr. 
Howells’s criti¬ 
cisms are too 
well known in 
this country and 
his novels too 
little. A new 
story from his 

MR. W. D. HOWELLS. V6r J ^ U8 y P en 

From tht “ Bookman’s ” Literary Sculpture Gallery. 'Bhe Bagged Lady 

—has just been 


issued in America. 


A correspondent describes in picturesque terms the 
effect of a sudden darkening of the British Museum reading- 
room last Saturday by a passing snow storm: “ The 
darkness fell suddenly and intensely like a blanket, and 
all work was stopped. Then the hundreds of incandescent 
lamps attached to the reading desks and the surrounding 
shelves bloomed forth. The effect was a fairyland of rosy 
and mysterious lights. For about three minutes the great 
lamps in the dome remained dark. The opportunity thus 
given to watch a scene of singular beauty was apparently 
taken by very few readers. A few minutes later the 
large lamps destroyed the less, and then the prosaic grey 
daylight extinguished both.” 


Says Mr. W. P. James, in the St. James's Gaiette, 
writing of the numerous editions and versions of Omar 
Khayyam and the Omar cult generally: “The contrast 
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between this stress of fashion and Old Fitz’s secret and 
fastidious seclusion makes a kind of comic converse to the 
situation in the famous stanza: 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jauiskyd gloried and drank deep. 

Though perhaps FitzGerald might think the final lines 
suited the situation well enough : 

the Wild A 88 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his sleep.” 

This is neat and timely, but oh, so old! The jest 
was first uttered, and with best effect of all, on the 
occasion when a number of the faithful met at FitzGerald’s 
grave to plant thereon a rose from Nishaipur. “The wild 
ass,” murmured one of the company, suddenly awakened to 
the significance of the proceeding, “ stamps o’er his head, 
but cannot break his sleep.” 


Bibliographical. 

Wb are told, on the excellent authority of “ C. K. 8.,” to 
look out for a monograph on Leigh Hunt which shall 
show that pleasant writer in a new light. It is to be 
proved, I gather, that Hunt was not the careless handler of 
money depicted by certain of the commentators. Well, it 
is always nice to see character rehabilitated, and doubtless 
something still needs to be done before the reading public 
can be persuaded that the Harold Skimpole of Dickens was 
not a true picture of poor Hunt. Meanwhile, Hunt’s 
Autobiography has been extant for nearly half a century; 
his Correspondence has been before the world since 1862 ; 
his Life has been written very sympathetically by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse (1893); and there are numerous glimpses 
of him in the letters or memoirs of Carlyle, the Cowden 
Clarkes, 8. C. Hall, Hawthorne, Miss Mitford, Tom Moore, 
P. G. Patmore, Barry Cornwall, and others. Out of all this 
material, I think, it is possible to construct a tolerably 
trustworthy figure of the man as well as the writer— 
though anything absolutely new which his latest bio¬ 
grapher may have to tell us will, of course, be welcome. 

“ C. K. S.” further promises us an account by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan of his Musical Life. Well, that will be acceptable 
too. Sir Arthur has already written his autobiography, 
in brief, in the columns of M. A. P. ; he has also submitted 
to the pressure of the interviewer more frequently than 
his less complaisant fellow-worker, Mr. Gilbert. Still, he 
must have very much more to tell. Meanwhile, those 
interested in the subject may be reminded that a very 
informing and readable narrative of Sir Arthur’s public 
life is to be found in Mr. Charles Willeby’s Masters of 
Contemporary English Music, published half a dozen years 
ago. 

We have had a series of Masters of Medicine as well as 
of Masters of Music, and now, it seems, we are to receive 
from the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson a couple of 
volumes entitled Disciples of JEsculapius, and consisting of 
studies of famous physicians and surgeons. This ought 
to be a very useful and, no doubt, readable work, being 
the product of an expert. I remember reading some years 
ago—about the middle of the “ eighties ”—an anonymou 


work, also in two volumes, called The Healing Art, and 
dealing in a very instructive though, of course, “ popular ” 
way with the history of medicine in all times and places. 
This work, probably, covered considerably more ground 
than Sir B. W. Richardson has taken up in the book we 
are now looking for. 

Very interesting is the statement that the Elizabethan 
Stage Society will shortly give a performance of Omar 
FitzGerald’s adaptation from Calderon, Life's a Dream. 
As a matter of fact, FitzGerald’s work, which came out 
just twenty-two years ago, was entitled by him Such Stuff 
as Dreams are Made Of. A translation of Calderon’s drama, 
made by D. F. McCarthy, and called Life is a Dream, 
appeared in 1873 ; a version of a part of it, called Life's 
a Dream, had been published in 1856. It is not generally 
known, I find, that FitzGerald “ freely translated ” as 
many as eight plays of Calderon. 

Talking of plays, I read in a contemporary that “a 
Polish lady, Marie Zapolska, has tried the experiment of 
writing a drama without a single male character in it.” 
This, I should fancy, would be a little monotonous. Even 
the late Mr. Savile Clarke did not attempt so much as this 
when he wrote his “ Adamless Eden ” (included in his volume 
called A Little Flutter), for he permitted the Eden to be 
invaded by three men in the disguise of pilgrims, and by 
a “ special correspondent” in command of an army. The 
nearest approach in England to the Polish lady’s achieve¬ 
ment will be, I should say, the little piece by Mr. Farren 
Souttar which is to be performed in London at Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s forthcoming benefit. In that all the persona 
will be female except one. 

Mr. Layard’s appeal for letters from the pen of the late 
Mrs. Lynn Linton ought to have the effect of bringing 
him an abundance of material. So far as my knowledge 
goes, Mrs. Linton was a very fertile correspondent, find¬ 
ing time to write long epistles even to comparative 
strangers. The form taken by her handwriting suggests 
that she was a very rapid penwoman—a character in which 
Mrs. Oliphant was probably one of her rivals. Mrs. 
Linton’s various publishers probably have a fairly large 
collection of communications from her—or, if they have 
not, they ought to have. Publishers should preserve the 
letters of authors; they usually have literary interest— 
except when they are discoursing about money ! 

New editions galore! Dr. William Robertson’s History 
of the Feign of the Emperor Charles V., with a View of the 
Progress of Society in Europe, from the Subversion of the 
Roman Empire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century — 
that, which came out originally a hundred and thirty 
years ago, must needs want editing, and will get it. 
Then, Cary’s translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia —that 
dates from 1814, and oh! how oft hath it been re¬ 
printed! Scarcely two years have passed since it was 
re-issued by Messrs. Wame in their handy “ Albion ” 
series. Nevertheless, I should imagine that its popularity 
has of late years been impaired somewhat by the vogue of 
Longfellow’s translation, which is not so readable, but 
nevertheless has been issued in half-a-dozen or more 
guises during the past decade. Is it not one of the Best 
Books of St. Lubbock ? 

Thk Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Well-Head of Song. 

The High Historg of the Holy Graal. Translated from 

the French by Sebastian Evans. “ Temple Classics.” 

2 vols. (Dent. Is. 6d. each.) 

Tiiere are many points of view possible and desirable in 
the consideration of a national epic: for example, one 
may approach it as a student of folk-lore, as a gram¬ 
marian, as a comparative critic; but the inevitable and 
final attitude is that of the plain hearer of a story. 
Homer is seldom best known by the profound Grecian; 
when he is, the human heart and not the humane learn¬ 
ing of the scholar takes hold of the heroic song. The 
dismal army of commentators rises like a fog-bank to 
attest the truth of our dictum. But the Arthurian cycle 
of legends comes down to us quick with auroral joy and 
brave with the flash of brands; instinct with high endea¬ 
vour, and ringing with the “ glory of generosity ” ; crying 
with a far strong voice out of the springs of English 
time to us in the main current of our national days. It 
is impossible for one early conversant with that strenuous 
and august tongue to coolly parse its sentences, or root for 
its derivations, or expound its meanings under ranged 
heads. We refuse to dissect our Lancelot or to number 
the stones of Tintagel. And as we listen to the latest 
story that has reached us from those dim years we become 
again as little children, open-eared and open-eyed, drinking 
in a marvellous tale in the twilight. The Holy Graal 
unfolds the high history of its mysterious emprise only to 
senses exalted into a rapt simplicity of apprehension. 

But although we do not propose to discourse of matters 
that are of interest to none save the pedant in his colder 
moods, it is fit that the reader should know on the word of 
its translator from the old French that the “ High His¬ 
tory ” can justly claim an antiquity coeval with our greyest 
cathedrals, and that it is very probably “the original 
story of Sir Perceval and the Holy Graal, whole and 
incorrupt as it left the hands of its first author.” Who 
this happy man may have been is more than doubtful. 
Dr. Evans makes out an ingenious and closely argued case 
for assigning the beginning of the thirteenth century as 
the date of his work. But in spite of the probability of 
its French origin, we cannot help casting a glance in the 
direction of Walter Map, and secretly trusting that the 
Frenchman drew his inspiration from that great man, 
whom we may call our own, and who, dying about 1216, 
left the story of Arthur ennobled and spiritualised. We 
stoutly claim the King and his Knights through all their 
alien transformations, as of our soil, and we would fain 
believe that their histories, too, are essentially of this 
“ royame of England.” What though the Norman 
touched them to brighter issues ? “ Saxon, and Dane, 

and Norman are we.” 

But passing over the origin of this century of sacred 
wonders, let us sit down and turn its pages. As we look 
over them in the delicious first tasting of a book that every 
reader loves so well, our blood pricks to the authentic thrill 
of Faery and Chivalry, and the eye again and again alights 
upon passages of piercing sweetness or of the trumpet’s 
“ high disdain.” The recital begins with solitary 
flutings as of the notes of an organ : “ Hear ye the history 
of the most holy vessel that is called Graal, wherein the 
precious blood of the Saviour was received on the day that 
He was put on rood.” And here, and there, and every¬ 
where such sentences as these lure us to the Quest. “In 
the midst was an ancient tower that was compassed round 
of great waters and broad meadowlands.” “And he 
entereth into a great forest adventurous.” “ They hurtle 
against each other so grimly that their eyes sparkle as it 
were of stars in their heads.” When we settle to the 
orderly reading of the book we find ourselves, although on 


ground to which we are not strangers, id an atmosphere' 
more rarified than that of the Mart d’ Arthur. There is loss 
of mystery in it and more of awe : objects stand out clean 
and sharp; but what we lose in vague wonder and 
sha’dowy splendour we gain in a frank and pregnant 
solemnity as of a spring-dawn, austere and cloudless. The 
conduct of the story, too, is poles apart from Malory’s 
method. In his book all is inconclusive and visionary: the 
web of events is dissolved like gossamer at a touch of 
capricious destiny. Knights and damsels come and go like 
motes in the sun, or waver into forgetfulness like snow¬ 
flakes in the wind. But in the High History of the Graal 
causes march forward to an ordained effect. When a 
knight crosses the reader’s path, let him cunningly note 
the knightly blazon, for he will meet the shield and its 
bearer again. 

But, notwithstanding this comparative clearness and 
precision, he who should set forth the argument of the 
romance through all its “ branches ” and “ master- 
branches ” would undertake a tangled and a barren task. 
It is neither plot nor individual character that here charms 
our attention, though both in an archaic sense are suffi¬ 
ciently defined. It is that the fortunate reader, while 
following the lives of men and women, follows them only 
upon the heroic plane, and upon an heroic plane so far 
removed, and yet so fumiliar to his own feet, that he 
stands like a man who, tramping the autumn stubble in 
his native fields, should see by intimate miracle his own 
boy face among the unyellowed wheat, dabbled with 
fragrant showers, and transfigured with the glory of the 
rainbow. As we read, our single sight returns, and for 
the nonce truth and honour, valour and chastity, worship 
and reverence, and wonder and delight, are matters that 
import us greatly. The dross and impediments of our 
soiled spirits fall away, and we walk upon morning 
mountains. 

It is to be gratefully acknowledged that not a little of 
the magic of this magical book flows from the pen of the 
translator. Upon almost every occasion he is master of 
his English, the English of Sir Thomas Malory, with a 
not discreditable difference. Justice cannot be done to its 
qualities in scanty extracts, yet it would be unjust not to 
quote. We must premise that we have chosen these 
passages almost at random, and that there are many as 
good: 

Thereupon, Lancelot departeth from the hermitage and 
rideth on until he cometh forth of the forest, and findeth a 
waste land, a country broad and long wherein wonned 
neither beast nor bird, for the land was so poor and 
parched that no victual was to be found therein. Lancelot 
looketh before him, and seeth a city appear far away. 
Thither rideth he full speed and seeth that the city is so 
great that it seemeth him to encompass a whole country. 
He seeth the walls that are falling all around, and the 
gates ruined with age. He entereth within, and findeth 
the city all void of folk, and seeth the great palaces fallen 
down and waste, and the great graveyards full of sepulchres, 
and the tall churches all lying waste, and the markets and 
exchanges all empty. 

• • • • ft ft • 

The King seeth the chapel of St. Augustine and the 
right fair hermitage. Thitherward goeth he and alighteth, 
and it seemeth him that the hermit is apparelled to sing the 
mass. He reineth up his horse to the bough of a tree 
by the side of the chapel and thinketh to enter thereinto, 
but had it been to conquer all the kingdoms of the world, 
thereinto might he not enter, albeit there was none made 
him denial thereof, for the door was open and none saw 
he that might forbid him. Sore ashamed is the King 
thereof. Howbeit, be beboldeth an image of our Lord 
that was there within and crieth Him of Mercy right 
sweetly and looketh toward the altar. And he looketh at 
the Holy Hermit that was robed to sing mass and said his 
Confiteur, and seeth at his right hand the fairest Child that 
ever he had seen, and He was clad in an alb, and had a 
golden crown on his head, loaded with precious stones that 
gave out a full great brightness of light. On the left- 
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hand side was a Lady so fair that all the beauties of the 
World might not compare them with her beauty. When 
the holy hermit had said his Conjiteor and went to the 
altar, the Lady also took her Son, aud went to sit upon 
the right-hand side towards the altar upon a right rich 
chair and set her Son upon her knees and began to kiss 
Him full sweetly and saith: “Sir,” saith she, “you are 
my Father, and my Son, and my Lord, and guardian of 
me aud of all the world.” King Arthur heareth the words 
and seeth the beauty of the Lady and of the Child, aud 
marvelleth much of this that She should call Him her 
Father and her Son. He looketh at a window behind the 
altar and seeth a dame come through at the very instant 
that mass was begun, clearer than any ray of sun nor 
moon nor star, and evermore it threw forth a brightness 
of light such that and all the lights in the world had been 
together it would not have been the like. And it is come 
down upon the altar. King Arthur seeth it, who mar¬ 
velleth him much thereof. But sore it irketh him of this 
that he may not enter therewithin, and he heareth, there 
where the holy hermit was singing the mass, right fair 
responses, and they seem him to be the responses of angels. 

But wo must take leave of old Romance and descend to 
earth again. And having touched it, may we raise a 
solitary voice, as of one crying in the wilderness, against 
what many readers may cherish as a tit embellishment of 
the book? We acknowledge the literary value and the 
artistic curiosity of the work of the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, but we would protest, amid the chorus of praise, 
against his realisation of the actors in the Arthurian 
legend. His Knights are not the Knights of the Table 
Round, and scarce one of them could “back a steed” or 
“ shake a spear.” When the King mounts his charger, 
“ he planteth himself so stiffly in the stirrups that he 
maketh the saddle-bows creak again, and the destrier 
stagger under him that was right stout and swift.” And 
Sir Perceval, “the chaste knight of most holy lineage, 
hath a head of gold, the look of a lion, a heart of steel, 
and the body of an elephant.” These are the true heroes 
of chivalric story ; and to get at the essonce of the chivalry 
he illustrated we must forget a great deal of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, unless, indeed, we prefer him to the truth, which 
in this, as in so many cases, is the sheer poetry of the 
matter. 


The Quaker Poet. 

The Poetical Works of John Oreenleaf Whittier. Edited by 

W. Garrett Horder. (Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tms is the first complete edition of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poetical works issued in this country. It is a 
reprint of the “Cambridge” edition issued in America in 
1894. That edition comprised the large “Riverside” 
collection of the poet’s works, and also the poems gathered 
in the small posthumous volume At Sundown , and certain 
poems printed by Mr. S. T. Pickard (not “Packard,” as 
printed in Mr. Horder’s preface). We have, therefore, in 
a handy volume, the whole body of Whittier’s verse. Mr. 
Horder has appended a number of useful, unobtrusive 
notes, all of which are necessary to English readers. The 
result is a volume for which many will feel profoundly 
grateful. 

The poetry of John Greenleaf Whittier is not great 
poetry, but it has the merit of being personal in every 
line. Whittier wrote as he lived: his poetry is himself. 
You see his Quaker ancestors shaping his thoughts: 
they had suffered in the wicked persecutions of Endicott, 
and each wrong which he saw done under the sun re¬ 
minded him of his fathers’ days of bitterness. A Quaker 
and a lover of peace, he was yet a fighter at heart. The 
energy of his Anti-Slavery verse is that of a man who was 
hardly withheld by conscience from taking up the sword. 
He confessed, indeed, that “ something of the grim Ber¬ 
serker spirit ” was in him. Note how, in one of his 
national songs, “ Massachusetts to Virginia,” the Quaker 


poet disclaims war and states a cause for war in one hot 
breath : 

Look to it well, Virginians ! In calmness we have borne, 

In answer to our faith and trust, your insult and your 
scorn; 

You’ve spurned our kindest counsels, you’ve hunted for our 
lives ; 

And shaken round our hearths and homes your manacles 
and gyves ! 

We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no torch within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of 
sin ; 

We leave ye with your bondmen to wrestle, while ye can. 

With the strong upward tendencies and godlike soul of man! 

But for us and for our children, the vow which we have 
given 

For freedom and humanity is registered in heaven ; 

No slave-hunt in our borders—no pirate on our strand ! 

No fetters in the Bay State—no slave upon our land! 

But this was only one — the most positive — side of 
Whittier’s character. He was also a home-loving man, 
and was rooted in the soil of New England. Growing 
up in an old farmhouse in the valley of the Merrimac, 
his imagination was awakened by his father’s stories, and 
was fed by the visits of humpbacks and gypsies, and by 
the traditions and village terrors which in after years 
he loved to stir up and play with. Moreover, the piety 
of his parents and the knowledge that he came of a clean, 
God-fearing race sank into his heart and made him a good 
man. In his beautiful poem, “ Snow-bound,” Whittier 
has enshrined these influences. We call this poem 
beautiful, not because it is technically so, or, indeed, poetic¬ 
ally remarkable, but because it renders the sanctities of 
home life and the impressions of childhood with a force 
and felicity which we may seek in vain among similar 
attempts. Take these lines out of many : 

We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And tilled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 

We watchf-d the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. 

We sped the time with stories old, 

Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 

Or stammered from our school-book lore 
“ The Chief of Gambia’s Golden Shore.” 

Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper's hut and Indian camp; 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-trees; 

Again for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 

Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its merry whirl 
The graudam and the laughing girl. 

Whittier’s choice would have been to live quietly and 
write verse. But there could be no peace for him when 
once his sympathies had been enlisted for the negro slaves. 
He went into the fight, and for many years lent his pen, 
not primarily to the Muse, but to Liberty. It was of 
himself that he wrote : 

And one there was, a dreamer born, 

Who, with a mission to fulfil, 

Had left the Muse's haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill. 
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Having turned his crank, and won a laurel crown which 
will not wither just vet, Whittier returned to the plan 
that had pleased his boyish thought. Ho gave himself 
to Nature and to Poetry. The bright Merrimac, the salt 
sea meadows of Hampton, the wet levels encircling Salis¬ 
bury, the hills of Newbury rising out of farm lands, and 
the nestling hamlets of New England, called him and were 
answered. Here is one of his realised landscapes : 

I see, far southward, this quiet day, 

The liills of Newbury rolling away. 

• • • • 

Inland, as far as the eye can go, 

The hills curve round like a bended bow; 

A silver arrow from out them sprung, 

I see the shine of the Quasycung; 

And, round and round, over valley and hill, 

Old roads winding, as old roads will, 

Here to a ferry, and there to a mill; 

And glimpses of chimneys, and gabled eaves, 

Through green elm arches and maple leaves— 

Old homesteads sacred to all that can 
Gladden or sadden the heart of man. 

Whittier’s latter years were idyllic. He had fame and 
friends. He was an honoured figure in that fair New 
England band of writers which included Emerson, Lowell, 
and Holmes. Few poems of Whittier’s are better known 
than his address “ To Oliver Wendell Holmes,” in which 
not a little of the poet’s life is gathered up. We quote a 
few verses: 

Thy hand, old friend ! the service of our days, 

In differing moods and ways 
May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless or vain. 

Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream. 

The songs of boyhood seem. 

Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 

The evening thrushes sing. 

The hour draw’s near, howe’er delayed or late, 

When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 

And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 

And live because He lives. 

No man grew old more gracefully than Whittier, but 
that is a poor way of describing the long, calm sun¬ 
down of the poet’s life. Of his poetry as a whole 
it may be said that its charm is never insufficient. 
It is for ever reinforced by the man behind it—“ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.” In such 
cases criticism lays aside its pen. For the warm, firm 
pressure of a good man’s hand is felt in Whittier’s verse, 
and when he speaks of his faith, and discloses his inmost 
thoughts, we are silent and grateful. Thus in his “ Eternal 
Goodness ” Whittier speaks to all world-weary men and 
women as few poets have done—for he speaks as poet and 
saint. We conclude by quoting a few of those unforgot- 
able lines: 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To hear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 

But strengthen and sustain. 

No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith to prove ; 

I can hut give the gifts lie gave, 

And plead His love for love. 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No barm from Him can come to me 
Qu ocean op on shore, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

O brothers! if my faith is vain, 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure mid safer way. 

And Thou, O Lord ! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they he, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


A Translator-General. 

Suetonius' History of the Twelve Cmars. Translated into 
English by Philemon Holland. With an Introduction 
by Charles Whibley. 2 vols. “ Tador Translations.” 
(Nutt. 21s.) 

Mr. Wiiibley is eminently a fighting man; but we 
imagine that we are by no means the only readers who 
prefer him in his less combative moods. And to our 
thinking he is quite at his best in such interpretative 
essays as he is called upon to contribute to the present 
number of the “ Tudor Translations.” The great writers 
of “ insolent Greece and haughty Rome ” have long ago 
laid their spell upon his admiration, and of all modernity 
the brocaded homespun of the Elizabethan translators 
seems to be nearest to his heart. His present study, 
which summarises the essential to be said both upon 
Philemon Holland and Suetonius, is quite felicitous. Mr. 
Whibley wears his erudition lightly, and he is a past- 
master in the art of presenting the kernel of a biography 
and the soul of a criticism in a dozen fascinating pages. 
It is our only complaint that in dealing with Philemon 
Holland excess of sympathy has led him into a pitfall of 
sentimentalism where we should have thought he, of all 
men, would have found himself supremely uncomfortable. 
“ Was he not,” says ho of Philemon at Coventry, “ the 
kindly physician, who healed not for money, but for 
healing’s sake ? So he tended the sick in charity and 
grew poor. Wherever the pestilence raged, or fever 
burned, there went Holland, bringing with him the com¬ 
fort of medicine and good counsel.” Now read Holland 
himself in the preface to Suetonius, written, of course, in 
1606, before he exchanged the occupation of a physician 
for that of a schoolmaster : 

Madame, the late i>estilence in Coventrie, which 
occasioned my translation, &c , of this Historie, moved me 
also, in part, to addresse the same unto your Honour. 

For being altogether restrained then, from free practise 
of my profession abroad, and no lease impatient of idle- 
nesse at home, I could not readily think of a bettor course 
to spend that vacation than in an Argument having a 
reference to mine old Grammaticall Muses, and according, 
in some sort, with my later studies in Physick. What 
houres, therefore, either the doubtful or diseased estate 
of my neighbours, together with the meditations of mine 
own mortalitie, would afford, I employed gladly in the 
said subject. 

The last sentence is somewhat ambiguous; hut it is clearly 
an odd sort of “ kindly physician ” that finds a time of 
pestilence a “vacation”; and “ meditations of mine own 
mortalitie ” are dangerous companions in such a crisis. 

Nevertheless, both Philemon Holland and Suetonius 
are well worthy of Mr. Whibley’s art. Fuller proclaimed 
Holland “ the Translator-Generall in his age ”; and 
though posterity may, perhaps, elect to prefer the racy 
subject-matter of Florio, or the unparalleled splendour of 
the style of North, still, the thorough excellence of 
Holland’s workmanship, and the row of noble folios— 
Livy, Plutarch, Pliny, Suetonius, Camden’s liritannia y 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the Cyrdjxedia —which testify to 
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his untiring industry, entitle him to every respect from 
a less tough-brained modern. Mr. Whibley paints the 
old usher for us from his engravod portrait: 

White hair and beard frame an oval face, and a large 
ruff encircles the scholar's neck. Small eyes, a fat nose, a 
lofty brow, an air of gravity—these are the outward 
characteristics of Philemon Holland. A quill-pen, held in 
his right hand, is a proper symbol of his devotion to 
letters. And as his portrait shows him, so we know him 
to have ambled through life. . . . His godson, after the 
gossipping fashion of the time, confided to Anthony a 
Wood a sketch of manifest truth. “His intellectuals and 
his senses,” wrote Philemon Angel, “ remained perfect 
until the eighty-fourth year of his age; and more espe¬ 
cially his sight so good, that he never used spectacles in 
all his life; he was always of a spare and temperate diet, 
and seldom drank between meals. And was always of a 
peaceable and quiet spirit; and his life so innocent that 
he was never in all his days either plaintiff or defendant 
in any suit at law in any court (though he suffered some¬ 
times by it). As a scholar he was a most reserved man, 
most indefatigable in his study, saying often that there 
was no greater burden than idleness.” He drank not 
between meals, and never wore spectacles—these are the 
details, so well understood in the heyday of biography, 
which mark off a man from all his fellows. 

Mr. Whibley dedicates his volumes to Mr. Rhodes, who, 
by the way, once informed an interviewer that he has 
already a complete collection of specially executed type¬ 
written translations of the classics in the library of his 
palace at the Cape. And the propriety of the dedication 
becomos manifest when you reflect on the character of 
Suetonius’ work. For a Suetonius, with his remorseless 
exposure of the follies and weaknesses of the great, is the 
avenging angel who awaits those that make for empire. 
He has not, as Mr. Whibley points out, the supreme tragic 
sense of Tacitus; but his biographies vignette the seamy 
side of the Roman court in a fashion far more convincing 
than that of Juvenal, simply because they are dictated not 
by sceva indignatio , but by a very human and very common¬ 
place love of prying into corners and raking to light that 
which had better remain hidden. For the real greatness 
of the Roman Empire, for its slow dissemination of peace 
and justice within wide frontiers, he has no eye. He 
writes history as a valet—from the vantage-ground of the 
ante-chamber. It is a prurient and grovelling realism. 
And therefore, for all his extraordinary power of por¬ 
traiture, it is but a grudging gratitude, in the end, that he 
extorts from us. Nevertheless, he has the power. He, 
too, like Philemon Angel, knew what are the details which 
mark off a man from his fellows. He never omits the 
wart. Of Augustus he tells us that “ in his old age he 
saw not very well with his left eye. His teeth grew 
thin iu his head and the same were small and ragged.” 
And again : “ Hee delighted most in Rhetian wine; and 
seldome dranke hee in the day time. In steede of drinke 
hee tooke a sop of bread soaked in colde water; or a peece 
of coucumber, or a young leetuce head, or else some new 
gathered apple, sharpo and tart, standing much upon a 
winish liquour within it.” 

The Suetonius type of mind is anything but extinct, and 
Mr. Rhodes must beware lest some budding Dutch realist 
may not have an unsparing eye upon his down-sitting and 
uprising for a similar purpose. 


Scots “ Makaris.” 

Scottish Vernacular Literature. By T. F. Henderson. 
(Nutt. 6s.) 

Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. By Robert Ford. 
(Gardner. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Henderson, as the coadjutor of Mr. Henley in the 
Centenary Burns , has shared the rancour of the “ common 
Burnsite,” and has commended himself, by patient industry 


and critical accuracy, to the attention of scholars. The 
“ succinct history ” of Scottish vernacular literature, which 
he has now given us, is another excellent piece of work. 
To it he has brought a learning without pedantry, an 
appreciation which avoids the pitfall of sentimentalism, 
and a morality which never forgets to be humane. We 
do not know where to look for a fuller, a more well- 
informed, or a more racy account of the “ makaris,” or 
for a juster estimate of their qualities and defects, and of 
the place which, historically and critically, they hold in 
literature. We have girded somewhat of late at the 
multiplication of literary summaries and handbooks. But 
this particular volume is no superfluous one. So far as 
we are aware, it is without serious rivals on its own 
ground, and the material which it embraces admits of 
adequate treatment within its limits, without undue com¬ 
pression. Moreover, within the last few years, at least 
three vexed questions concerning Scottish vernacular 
literature have arisen, each of which has given rise to a 
considerable controversy, which naturally falls to be 
summed up in Mr. Henderson’s pages. We propose 
briefly to follow him through each of these. The first is 
the doubt raised by Mr. J. T. T. Brown as to the 
authenticity of the Kingis Quair, traditionally ascribed to 
King James the First. Here, like almost every scholar 
who has approached the question, other than Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Henderson gives his allegiance to the conservative 
view; and where so much depends on a nice sense of 
opposing probabilities, it must be admitted that numbers 
tell. Prof. Skeat, M. Jusserand, Prof. Saintsbury, Mr. 
Rait—whose admirable pamphlet on the subject Mr. 
Henderson might have referred to—and now Mr. Hender¬ 
son himself: that makes a redoubtable array for even so 
well-equipped a controversialist as Mr Brown to contend 
against. Mr. Henderson, however, seems to us to weaken 
his case by attributing also to James the First At Bellayne 
and Christ's Kirk on the Green, ascriptions in which we 
fancy he stands, amongst competent critics, alone. 

The second point of interest is in the diverging theories 
as to the origin of that considerable mass of ballad literature 
which fills so large a space in Prof. Child’s magnificent 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, and is to many minds, 
after Burns, the most characteristic expression of the 
Scottish Muse. The view of Motherwell that some, at 
least, of the ballads are of immemorial antiquity, and in 
some cases almost contemporary with the historical events 
which they profess to relate, may perhaps be neglected. 
And the majority of scholars would probably agree with 
the theory of Prof. Courthope, that the ballads, as we have 
them, are derived from antecedent romances; are, in fact, 
the detritus of romance, composed and hawked about the 
country by wandering singers in the decay of minstrelsy. 
Mr. Henderson himself accepts this theory with certain 
modifications, and runs a tilt at the opposing theory of 
Mr. Andrew Lang and one or two others, who hold that 
the ballads are folk-literature rather than minstrel- 
literature; that they “spring from the very heart of the 
people, and flit from age to age, from life to life, of 
shepherds, peasants, nurses, of all the class that continues 
nearest to the natural state of man ” ; that they “ make 
music with the flash of the fisherman’s oar, with the 
hum of the spinning-wheel, and keep time with step of 
the ploughman as he drives his team.” Mr. Lang puts 
his case as prettily as possible, but we own to agreeing 
with Prof. Courthope and Mr. Henderson that it is not 
really a well-founded one. It seems to rest on an imperfect 
appreciation of the difference between primitive and merely 
degraded types of poetry, and of the low vitality of all 
folk-song in the presence of a minstrel class. Everywhere, 
we suppose, the folk in the morning of its days, has 
composed the words and melodies of its own festal carols 
and rude heroic lays; but everywhere, surely, it has prac¬ 
tically ceased to do so, as soon as it had someone else—a 
professional minstrel, in fact—to do the thin^ for it, 
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Thirdly, we look with natural interest lor Mr. Hender¬ 
son’s last word on the clangorous subject of Burns. With¬ 
out going deeply into controversial issues, he maintains 
the chief positions already occupied by his colleague in 
the famous essay. He scoffs at the “ blind encomium ” 
of the village enthusiast and dwells on an “ exuberant 
vitality” as the determining force in Burns’s career for 
good and for bad. 

But this noble faculty, this exuberant physical and 
mental vitality, was to spend itself very largely in beating 
against the walls of its prison-house. At the outset it was 
to be all but fatally injured by the iron drudgery of 
Mount Oliphant—a drudgery which, as he said, combined 
the “cheerless gloom of a hermit with the ceaseless toil 
of a galley slave ”; and which left behind debilities and 
tendencies that were bound to evince themselves in some 
form, and do much to explain his restless craving for 
excitement, and for those “ violent delights ” which 
■ “have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die.” 

Nor, apart from its undue straining in his earlier years, 
was he ever in circumstances where it did not suffer, more 
or less, from the tedium aud harm of repression; and thus 
it acted too much as a mere fever in the blood, and never 
became the fully beneficent influence either to himself or 
the world that it might have been amid more congenial 
surroundings, and with free scope for its employment and 
full expansion. 

On the question, again, of Burns’s relations to his pre¬ 
decessors, Sfr. Henderson has little to do but to reiterate 
conclusions already formed and formulated. That Burns 
modelled himself on the old “makaris,” and on such 
modern reproducers of their spirit as Sempill, Bamsay, 
and Ferguson; that much of his success in the vernacular 
was due to the inheritance of traditional peasant lyric 
into which by industrious research and affinity of spirit 
he had entered: these things the Centenary Bums has 
taught us, in spite of the Burnsites, and it is largely owing 
to Mr. Henderson’s pains that we take them now for 
gospel. 

There are other points in Mr. Henderson’s pages over 
which we would gladly dwell: his full and sympathetic 
treatment, for instance, of such masters as Dunbar, 
Henderson, and Alexander Scott, or his general picture 
of that glorious fifteenth century in which, while England 
was stifled and throttled in the toils of civil war, it was 
left for the Scottish disciples of Chaucer to carry on most 
faithfully, and yet with most originality, the traditions of 
the master. With James the Sixth and First, the exodus 
to England, and the fully established authority of the 
Kirk, the great period of Scottish vernacular literature, 
the age of the “ makaris,” comes to an end. Of the 
derivative eighteenth century reaction, which Bamsay 
began and Bums illustrated, Mr. Henderson, with a true 
sense of the proportion of things, treats but briefly. 

Those who find the matter worth pursuing may supple¬ 
ment his chapters with the collection of popular ballads 
and songs made by Mr. Bobert Ford. These are such as 
“have been the familiar entertainment of the country 
people of Scotland during three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century.” Some of these are already to be found in 
standard collections of songs, but the larger number now 
appear in book form for the first time. Mr. Ford has 
gathered them with patient research from obscure pub¬ 
lications, the kindness of correspondents, and the lips of 
the peasantry themselves. To each he has added such 
historical and bibliographical data as he could get together, 
and in some cases he has been able to print the melodies 
which traditionally accompany the words. There is picking 
in the collection, both of humour and sentiment; but, 
on the whole, it confirms us in the opinion that the best 
of this kind has been gathered together long ago. Nor 
can many of the songs boast any great antiquity. Where 
Mr. Ford is able to give the date of composition, it 
generally falls within the last hundred years. 


Thin. 

The Green Window. By Vincent O’Sullivan, (Leonard 
Smithers. 3s. fid.) 

This book has an air about it. It is slim and tall, and its 
title and appearance are oracular. But why the green 
window ? The window we can understand, because Mr. 
O’Sullivan surveys life, and speaks his mind on it. Green¬ 
ness suggests youth, and we hope that this book is a 
youthful effort; other fitness there seems to be none. 
The table of contents next excites our wonder. It presents 
a long, perpendicular ribbon of monosyllables, as “ Sob,” 
“Same,” “White,” “Vah,” “Crave,” “Have,” “Glide”: 
such being the titles of some of the essays (twenty-five 
in all) of which the book is composed. However, these 
are small matters; a sage may be allowed his cabalistic 
signs and dried alligators. The book’s the thing. 

The book is a hurtling fragment of pessimism. Its 
keynote is struck in these lines from the opening essay: 

In this struggle .things are not noble or base ; they are 
merely expedient. Every man, however fair-spoken, has 
in mind some secret advantage: he is for himself, and 
therefore against you. You must cross I’s with him. 
Your part is to have your I out of the scabbard before he 
can get his well in hand. Sweet words and actions are 
but brilliant parries; affection is a snare; and you will be 
wise to regard all protects of sincerity with suspicion, 
since humanity tends to the vile. 

Well, well! many an optimist and cheery liver has said as 
much; for life will stand a vast amount of battering and 
abuse and still seem worth living. In one of his most 
beautiful poems Matthew Arnold sees life as a darkling 
plain “ where ignorant armies clash by night ” ; wherefore 
“Let us cling together, love.” Alas! our new mentor 
tells us: 

The moment you love you become a slave. . . . What¬ 
ever it may be that you love, it becomes the black care 
that rides behind your saddle. 80 if you would be free, 
it were well to come early to the late conclusion of the 
soured King worn with pleasure, that every affection is 
vanity. 

It will be seen that, to use a vulgarism, Mr. O’Sullivan 
has it pretty bad. But that remark about the soured king 
exposes the weakness of his oracles. He does not see that 
the knowledge of the vanity of all things is an individual 
matter. Solomon had to go through a life of opportunity 
and experiment to learn it, and then he discovered it only 
for himself, and by no means for the young satrap at his 
side. It is not possible to come early to a conclusion 
which is the accompaniment of physical decay and is then 
commonly transmuted into a comfort. Still less is it 
possible for Mr. O’Sullivan to impart it to healthy minds. 

Books like this are idle things. To tell a youth not to 
trust men or love women is merely to tell him not to go on 
living. For to live is to do both. The depth of Mr. 
O’ Sullivan's philosophy may be judged by the following 
passage : 

If you have ambitions or a plan, you may do any task 
however dulling and still respect yourself, since it will not 
last for always; but to sweat at some mean work, to be the 
scourge of a master, merely for trivial comforts, such as 
maintaining a suburban cottage, or a seat in church, or a 
broadcloth coat, is the most servile of degradations. 
Better be the pariah-dog who wanders where he listeth, or 
the gypsy to whom none can say, “ I order you.” I have 
often looked at old third or fourth clerks in the counting- 
houses of the city merchants, and wondered how, when 
they were young and their blood was still hot, they had 
been content to help somebody else to grow rich and 
powerful, while they saw nothing for themselves beyond 
the place of third or fourth clerk, and death. Now they 
are silly and obsequious, or weakly arrogant; their faces 
are the white flags of their unwholesome surrender. 

A third or fourth clerk who in the beginning of his 
career had seen nothing but that goal would not be oven a 
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third or fourth clerk. But life is not so lived or weighted 
down. And the suburban cottage and broadcloth coat are, 
after all, the necessary tilings, and far better than that 
feckless liberty of ferocious pessimism which Mr. O’Sullivan 
would apparently have preferred that the budding clerk 
should embrace. 

In conclusion, Mr. O’Sullivan gives his readers these 
alternatives : “ Either you hate me because I have shown 
you the bodkin truth so nakedly that the blood has tingled 
in your cheek, or you applaud me for not throwing over 
the figure of truth the gaudy veil of hypocrisy.” We 
neither hate Mr. O’Sullivan nor applaud him. We smile. 


The Drama in Three Volumes. 

A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 

Queen Anne. By Adolphus William Ward, Litt. D., 

Hon. LL.D. New Edition. 3 vols. (Macmillan. 36s.) 

Dr. Ward’s treatise first appeared almost a quarter of 
a century ago, and it at once took rank as a standard 
authority. Since then a generation of vigorous studies in 
England, America, and the Continent upon the English 
drama had left it somewhat in the rearguard of research, 
and Dr. Ward’s announcement of his intention to bring 
it thoroughly up to date was a welcome one. The revision 
has been a very searching one; the quantity of new 
matter to be added was considerable ; and, though Dr. 
Ward has left “ the plan of the whole unaltered,” and has 
abstained “ from recasting either general or particular 
conclusions, except when they have been modified by 
maturer consideration,” yet the opening up of fresh sources 
of information has necessarily resulted in the rewriting 
of whole chapters or large portions of chapters. The total 
outcome is a work precisely half as large again in bulk— 
three volumes for two—as its predecessor, and the dis¬ 
appearance of the more theoretical summary of the whole 
subject, with which Dr. Ward formerly prefaced his 
chronicle. 

Taken for all in all, then, the substantial qualities of 
the new book are those of the old book when it first 
appeared: mutaiis mutandis, its merits and demerits in 
relation to the study of the English drama as a whole are 
materially unaltered. Those qualities and merits are of 
solidity rather than brilliance. Dr. Ward is a patient and 
conscientious scholar; he grinds through and digests all 
the literature that comes in his way; his facts are accu¬ 
rate and clearly stated; his analyses are laborious and 
complete ; his theories and criticisms not fantastic. He 
gives you an excellent common-sense history, an invalu¬ 
able work of reference; but it is not a great book. It 
would not, we think, be possible to read it through from 
beginning to end, for it lacks the saving grace of style ; 
and it would hardly be desirable, for the wealth of 
detailed narrative and comment is imperfectly subordinate 
to that expression of dominant, of master ideas, which, 
apart from style, alone renders a book of the kind 
imperishable. 

So far as practical value goes, the most useful part of 
the history is probably that which deals with Jonson, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, and the seventeenth century 
dramatists, down to Shirley, and then again with the 
Restoration dramatists down to Queen Anne; for here Dr. 
Ward is covering ground which is adequately covered by 
no other writer known to us. But the biography of Shake¬ 
speare is good, oven beside Mr. Lee’s, and in the detailed 
studies of the individual Shakespeare plays, their sources 
and their literature, Dr. Ward gives something which falls 
outside Mr. Lee’s scope. The chapters on the earlier 
Elizabethan dramatists are good too, though, except for a 
little later information, they do not quite come up to John 
Addington Symonds’ Shakespeare's Predecessors. On the 
other hand, in dealing with the origines, with the possible 


secular drama of minstrelsy, with the germ of religious 
drama in the liturgy play, and its development into th e 
full-blown miracle-play, Dr. Ward is at his worst. We 
should conjecture that questions of origines do not much 
interest him, and that he has not taken the trouble to 
master the very considerable literature—mostly, of course, 
French or German—which the last decade or so has pro¬ 
duced on the subject. This section of his book is very 
distinctly inferior, even as a discussion of the distinctively 
English data is markedly inferior to Creizenach’s volume ou 
the mediaeval and early Renaissance drama, a work which, 
though it was published as long ago as 1893, Dr. Ward 
does not appear to have used. For the matter of that he 
seems to have made no use of Petit de Julleville’s several 
important works, or of Lange’s collection of Easter plays, 
or of Wirth’s work on the same subject, or of Cloetta’s 
interesting study on the history of the notion’s 
“ Comedy ” and “ Tragedy ” in the Middle Ages. The 
nature of a trope and its importance as the starting-point 
of the religious drama has dawned upon him, late and 
imperfectly, in an appendix, while of the Benedictine 
Winchester office of the Sepulchre or of the Dublin 
Resurrection play he knows nothing. And he innocently 
reproduces some good old crusted errors, of which we 
vainly hoped to have seen the last. We have not space to 
go into these in detail: let it stand for an example that he 
is beguiled by the authority of an ignorant antiquary' into 
translating sacrae paginae professor not “ professor of holy 
scripture,” which of course is its real significance, but 
“professor of holy pageantry.” However, the most 
learned scholar cannot be omniscient, and we excuse Dr. 
Ward’s weakness on the mediaeval part of his subject for 
the sake of the really sound work which he has put into 
the bulk of his book. 


Ten Years of History. 

England in the Age of Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. (Longmans. 15s.) 

Apparently it takes two of his sons to sustain Sir George 
Trevelyan’s double achievement in politics and history, 
for almost simultaneously Mr. C. P. Trevelyan is elected 
to Parliament and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan—who has indeed 
fulfilled another of his father’s ideals by becoming a Fellow 
of Trinity, Cambridge—presents his first treatise. England 
in the Age of Wycliffe is true to the traditions of the house, 
alike in its sustained and excellent literary quality and 
in the spirit of Protestant Whiggism which informs it. 
We do not mean that Mr. Trevelyan, dealing with one of 
the great transition periods, is unfair or prejudiced against 
medievalism, for, indeed, medievalism was on its last legs 
when Wycliffe came, and perhaps it would not be easy to 
speak too hardly of it. What we mean is that Mr. 
Trevelyan’s instinct is to look forward, and not back. 
His eye is on the new spirit which was abroad at the end 
of the fourteenth century, and which, though the strong 
hand of Henry V. kept it in abeyance for a while, was 
ultimately to blossom forth in Reformation and Revolution. 
Upon the glories of the great system crumbling to decay 
he hardly pauses to throw a sympathetic glance of retro¬ 
spect. The book deals with the statics of history rather 
than its progress. The actual period covered by the 
narrative is very short, about ten years—from the beginning 
of the Good Parliament to the final disappearance of John 
of Gaunt. The chief events dealt with are the career of 
that unscrupulous and self-seeking statesman, the Peasants’ 
Rising, and the appearance of one of the great personalities 
of English history in John Wycliffe. Around these three 
points of interest Mr. Trevelyan builds up a quite admir¬ 
able picture of the whole civilisation of the day in its 
threefold aspects—political, social, and religious. He has 
thoroughly succeeded in indicating the volcanic nature of 
the forces at work in the endless task of unmaking and 
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remaking society and the somewhat complex cross-currents 
of their interaction. The account of the Peasants’ Rising 
is particularly interesting. Mr. Trevelyan has had the 
advantage of using the detailed studies of the matter by 
M. Andre Reville and Mr. Edgar Powell, and has also 
been able, with Mr. Powell’s help, to unearth a good deal 
of hitherto unutilised material in the Record Office. His 
narrative is at once the fullest and the most intelligible 
with which we are acquainted, and is moreover written 
with singular vigour and picturesqueness. The treatment 
of Wycliffe is also very full and discriminating, and his 
unique position as at once medimval schoolman and pre¬ 
cursor of the Reformation is well brought out. In studying 
the effects of Wyclifie’s teaching Mr. Trevelyan does not 
confine himself to the strict limits of his period, but traces 
the growth and influence of Lollardry down to the six¬ 
teenth century itself. The book is one which seems to us 
equally meritorious from the point of view of the professed 
student and that of the general reader. 


Other New Books. 

Cromwell to Wellington. Ed. by Spenser Wilkinson. 

This is a big book of big interest: a kind of solemn roll- 
call of our greatest soldiers. And there is more unity in 
the work than appears at first sight. These twelve lives 
of soldiers, written by as many different hands, are edited 
under the leading idea that they shall present “ a picture 
of the British army at work during the century and a half 
in which the Army helped the Navy to make Great and 
Greater Britain what they have been since men now living 
can remember.” The lives chosen are those of Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Peterborough, Wolfe, Clive, Coote, Heath- 
field, Abercromby, Lake, Baird, Moore, Wellington. A 
portrait of each soldier is given, and there are many plans 
of battles and seiges, military sketches, &c., to assist the 
reader. A notable feature of the book is the Intro¬ 
duction by Lord Roberts. It is interesting, for instance, 
to find Lord Roberts assigning to Marlborough “the fore¬ 
most place in the roll of British commanders.” He says 
of the victor of Blenheim: 

His splendid military genius was united with an 
almost unparalleled evenness of temper, and a regard for, 
and sympathy with, his troops, which earned for him a 
devotion scarcely less than that which the Tenth Legion 
felt for Ca>9ar, or the Old Guard for Napoleon. Prom a 
moralist’s point of view, Marlborough's character was not 
faultless, but as a General he had few equals and no 
superior. He never fought a battle which he did not win, 
never beseiged a city which he did not take, and, in spite 
of obstructive allies and jealous Continental rivals, he 
curbed the aggression of Prance, and restored the balance 
of power in Europe. 

The lives lend themselves with varying fitness to the short 
treatment they receive (say forty pages each) in this 
volume. Where the interest of a man’s career centres in 
a single incident or campaign, as in the cases of Wolfe, 
Lord Heathfield, and Sir John Moore, the literary result 
is finer than where a long and complicated career has to 
be surveyed. But the book admirably fulfils its purpose, 
and there is hardly a biography in it which does not 
bring into relief the importance of sea-power, and the 
vital bond which makes our Army and Navy not only 
sister services in name, but the indispensable complements 
of each other. Certainly in no book with which we are 
acquainted is so much military genius discussed with so 
much military knowledge. (Lawrence & Bullen. 10s. 6d.) 

Tub Parson’s Handbook. By tue Rev. Percy Dearmer. 

This book is clearly born of the times. Its express 
object, indeed, is “to help, in however humble a way, 
towards remedying the lamentable confusion, lawlessness, 
and vulgarity which are conspicuous in the Church at this 


time.” Mr. Dearmer does not use the words confusion, 
lawlessness, and vulgarity without meaning them. He 
proceeds to account for the presence of these evils seriatim, 
and to argue that the cure for them is to be found in a 
more loyal obedience to the Prayer Book. With great 
force and earnestness Mr. Dearmer sets himself to show 
that the Ornaments Rubric, which orders that the orna¬ 
ments which were in use in 1548 are to be retained, is to 
be taken to mean exactly what it says, and to be obeyed 
accordingly. Its application is another matter; and here 
Mr. Dearmer sees great merit in the recommendation of 
the present Archbishop of York, that questions of cere¬ 
monial should be settled by a committee of experts to 
which all loyal Churchmen could look for guidance. We 
can but refer those whom it concerns to this very sound 
little book. And those who are repelled by the intricacy 
of the subject may do well to consider the following neat 
anticipation of their mood : 

Ceremonial directions often appear, at first sight, to be 
over-minute. But all the manners of our everyday life 
are governed by rules quite as elaborate; only, being 
instructed in them from our earliest childhood, we do not 
notice them. Let anyone write out a paper of directions 
for the conduct of a South Sea Islander at a London 
dinner-party, and he will find that the most meticulous 
ceremonies ever held in a church are far outdistanced. 
And yet a person who simplifies the ceremonial of the 
dinner-table over-much becomes obviously disgusting in 
his behaviour. 

Having discussed the subject of ritual in relation to 
present disputes and conditions, Mr. Dearmer proceeds 
to expound the proper character of the Choir, the Nave, 
the Altar, Vestments, Ornaments, the various services, and 
the administration of Holy Communion. Mr. Dearmer 
has probably rendered a real service to the Church by this 
cogent and temperate little work. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuscan Artists. By Hope Rea. 

These notes, by a very competent student of Italian art, 
are addressed to the traveller who desires to appreciate 
intelligently the masterpieces among which, for a few 
brief holiday weeks, his lot is cast. They are not ex¬ 
haustive, but take up and elucidate by careful comparison 
and sympathetic criticism some half-dozen of the innumer¬ 
able points to which attention might profitably be directed. 
Thus in one chapter Miss Rea traces the influence first of 
architecture, then of the goldsmith’s work, in determining 
the character of Tuscan painting, and especially of Botti¬ 
celli ; in the next, Fra Angelico, as an idealist, is compared 
with Luca Signorelli, as a realist, and the significance of 
either in the realm of art considered. Then follows an 
account of the manner in which the two tendencies ulti¬ 
mately became fused—on the one hand, in Raphael; on 
the other, in the great Venetians. A study of the medimval 
artist as a story-teller is illustrated from the narrative 
frescoes of Giotto, Duccio, Carpaccio, and Raphael. Some 
examples are given of the gradual development, along 
traditional lines, of such traditional subjects as the Creation 
of Man, the Crucifixion, the Cenacolo. And, finally, a 
closing chapter contains a careful study of the great 
tabernacle which Orcagna made for Daddi’s Madonna in 
Or San Michele. On the whole, an unassuming but 
thoughtful and suggestive little book, which should be 
particularly useful to those who desire to approach Italian 
art from the side of idea, as well as that of technique. 
(Redway. 5s. net.) 

Shakespeare’s King Richard II. Ed. by A. W. Verity. 

This is one of the best of Mr. Verity’s excellent little 
editions of plays of Shakespeare. The Introduction is full 
and pleasantly written, and should help the student to 
arrive at a genuine critical sense of the value and beauty 
of the play, as well as of its position in literary history. 
The only fault we have to find with Mr. Verity’s critical 
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exposition is that perhaps more stress might have been 
laid upon the shifting of the spectator’s sympathy in the 
course of the play, until in the end it becomes as markedly 
for Richard as it was originally against him. In one or 
two points of fact he seems to us a little unsound. Surely 
there cannot be any serious doubt that Shakespeare’s play 
was the one which figured in Essex’s abortive revolution 
of 1601. And has Mr. Verity quite grasped the nature of 
the argument to be derived from Daniel’s Civil Wars 
in favour of 1595 as the date at which the play was 
produced? It is that of two editions of the Civil Wars, 
both published in that year, the later has passages 
bearing close resemblances to passages in “Richard II.” 
which are not found in the former. The glossary and 
brief notes are all that could be desired ; and the plan of 
putting the relative extracts from Holinshed in an 
appendix is good. The more that in such editions can be 
eliminated from the main indigesta moles of notes the 
better. We wish that Mr. Verity could have seen his 
way to put his metrical comment into another appendix. 
For a brief statement of the chief laws of Shakespearean 
rhythm is really a boon to the young student. (Pitt 
Press ) 

The Tale of Archais. By a Gentleman of the 

University of Cambridge. 

This is not a very pretty story. The passions and 
adventures of Charicles and Archais are in a sickly, 
sensuous vein which does not strike us as particularly 
Hellenic; or if Hellenic, it is Hellenic of the decadence. 
And when Zeus and Aphrodite intervene, it is in a fashion 
characteristic enough of their disreputable duties, but 
barely edifying. However, the “ Gentleman of Cam¬ 
bridge,” though he has not good taste, has a certain 
command of facile rhythm. This is a fair sample : 

Archais. 

Cold is the kiss of the stars to the sea, 

The kiss of the earth to the orient grey 
That heralds the day; 

Wanner the kiss of a love that is free 
As the wind of the sea, 

Quick and resurgent and splendid. 

Charicles. 

Night her bright bow-string has bended : 

Fast flies her arrow unsparing 
Through the beech-leaves, 

JEther it cleaves 
Rapid and daring. 

Ah ! how it strikes as with silver! how the 
suns laughter is ended! 

But the best thing in the book is the last quatrain of its 
epilogue : 

Now a stream to ford and a stile to clamber; 

Last the inn, a book, and a quiet corner . . . 

Fresh as Spring, there kisses me on the forehead 
Sleep, like a sister. 

(Regan Paul. 5s. net.) 

Some Portraits of Women. By Paul Bourget. 

These “ human silhouettes ” are typical of Paul Bourget 
at his best, unhampered by the exigencies of plot or by 
the stress of a romance of great passions. They are the 
work of a specialist in feminine psychology, an accepted 
authority on the mind and manners of the aristocrat. 
Though cast in the mould of fiction, they are veritable 
Uudes de psychologie contemporaine. 

It is a common complaint among French critics that 
Paul Bourgot’s characters are not typically French. The 
author of Cosmopolis is, indeed, a cosmopolitan. The 
most lifelike of these portraits of women were sketched in 
America and Ireland. Nevor has an American written a 
more poignant study of the tragedy of the American man 
qf ousiness than is contained in “Two Married Couples” ; 


never has an Irishman given us a better picture of Irish 
peasantry than is to be found in “Neptune Vale.” In 
reading these brief sketches, one feels that wherever 
Paul Bourget finds himself he is enabled immediately to 
watch life from the inside, and, watching, to understand. 

Mr. William Merchant’s translation is marred by several 
very ungainly renderings; and it was hardly fair to leave 
unaltered Paul Bourget’s imitations of the Irish accent: 
“Good marning, sair.” (Downey & Co.) 

Neglected Factors. By Rev. James Orb, D.D. 

The thesis maintained in these lectures, entitled Neglected 
Factors in the Early History of the Church, is that the study 
of the early development of the Church has gone unduly 
to the tracing of the profound influence which its pagan 
environment had upon Christianity, and that the reaction 
of Christianity upon paganism itself has consequently 
been somewhat neglected. Prof. Orr endeavours to show, 
firstly, that the mere numbers of the Christians in the 
Roman Empire were greater than has usually been sup¬ 
posed; secondly, that though, on the whole, it remains 
true that “not many rich, not many mighty,” were called, 
yet the extension of Christianity in the wealthier and 
more educated classes of Roman society was not incon¬ 
siderable ; and, thirdly, that the actual influence of 
Christian teaching and example upon professedly pagan 
thought and practice has been underestimated. These 
points he treats with a lucidity of manner and a learning 
which, if not profound, is at least respectable. In his two 
first lectures he makes large use of the evidence afforded 
by the recent excavations of Prof. Lanciani and others in 
the catacombs of Rome, and he calculates that, instead of 
the number of Christians in Rome about the middle of 
the third century being, as Gibbon thought, about a 
twentieth part of the whole population, it was really, 
“ unless the testimony of the Catacombs has been totally 
misread, anything between one-third and one-half.” In 
the same way, ho dwells on the evidence which several of 
the crypts yield as to their connexion with members of 
famous Roman families—with Urania, daughter of Herodes 
Atticus, for instance, or the illustrious Pomponia Graecina, 
of whom Tacitus records that she was accused before the 
Senate on a charge of “ foreign superstition.” The most 
interesting, however, of the three lectures is the third, in 
which Prof. Orr discusses the slow permeation of pagan 
ethics and literature by Christian influences, and in par¬ 
ticular the curious parallelisms between Mithraism, with 
its Taurobolium, or baptism of blood, and the victorious 
creed which was destined to outstrip it in the race for the 
regeneration of humanity. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 1542-1587. By R. S. Rait. 

This is the second volume in the interesting series 
devoted to “ Scottish History from Contemporary Writers.” 
In treating of Mary, Queen of Scots, Mr. Rait has wisely 
restricted his view to the six dramatic years between 
Mary’s arrival in Scotland in 1561 and her execution. He 
has also aimed chiefly to place before the reader the 
evidence for the very divergent views of Mary’s character- 
The book is pleasingly illustrated with views of Linlithgow 
Palace, Holyrood, Loch Leven Castle, &c. (Nutt. 2s.) 


Spring. 

The dead are raised, blind things behold the sun, 

The sick are healed, joy wakes the slumbering wing, 
Waters of life thro’ dreaming valleys run, 

Dumb woods of winter sing. 

The spirit of the infinite doth sweep 

Round the wide world of souls—a mighty sea— 
Wave whispers wave, deep ealleth unto deep 
Of immortality. 

Joseph Truman. 
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Fiction. 

The Victim. Translated from the Italian of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio by Georgina Harding. 

(Heinemann.) 

We have before stated our objection to the work of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio considered as a whole : it is morbidly 
erotic. Let it be understood that we do not use the term 
“ morbid ” lightly—after the manner of those who by 
temperament oppose all progress in art—as a mere epithet 
of unreasoned vituperation. We naturally admit that 
just as physical love and sentimental love form part of 
life, so they are fit material for literary art; also, that 

serious and sincere fiction must, in a certain superficial 

sense and to a certain limited extent, be unpleasant. 
Many, if not most, of the great novels, even the great 

English novels, are “ unpleasant but we cannot find 

any good reason why d’Annunzio should confine himself 
—as he does, for example, in the series of novels styled 
for some weird reason “ The Romances of the Rose ”—to 
the narrow and noisome field of sexual - sentimental 
phenomena. 

To assume that his artistic faculty is thus limited would 
be absurd; his purview is contracted not because he 
cannot see, but because he will not look. He is a genius, 
the genius perhaps of a whole continent; his insight is 
unerring, his vision absolute, and his technical skill un¬ 
surpassed. He might write a second Co me die Surname — 
one which would have style, and a technique of which 
Balzac never dreamed; instead, he writes thousands of 
pages about fornication. 

The hero of The Victim is an adulterer and a cuckold. 
Even the heroine (exquisite and noble creature though 
she is) has fallen. The “victim” is the offspring of 
adultery. And the book is a masterpiece: there can be no 
blinking of that fact. The reader may writhe, but he is 
gripped. Given the subject, the treatment is flawless and 
superb. 

D’Annunzio is a young man—we believe considerably 
under thirty. It is possible, in spite of the apparent 
maturity of his powers, that his development is yet far 
from complete; if so, we may hope, not for better, but for 
different things. 

Miss Harding’s translation is brilliant. 


A Double Thread. By Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

In reading this book one is impelled to ask the question 
whether the author intends it as a serious presentment of 
modern manners, or whether the story is merely used 
as a peg upon which to hang festoons of epigrammatic 
dialogue. 

Here is the story : Jack Le Mesurier is poor, but a rich 
uncle will bequeath to him vast wealth on the condition 
that he marries a rich wife. Jack is acquainted with 
Elfrida Harland, young, beautiful, clever, and worth 
£15,000 a year. He likes her. But Elfrida’s history is a 
strange one. The granddaughter of a lord, she had a 
humble father, who died leaving twins, Elfrida and Ethel. 
The lord consented to adopt one of the twins, provided 
that her father’s family relinquished absolutely all claim 
upon and connexion with her. This was done. So it 
happened that the sisters had never seen each other since 
infancy, and that while Elfrida lived in luxury, Ethel was 
a poor governess. Now Jack also came to know Ethel, 
and he preferred Ethel to her sister, and, scorning his 
uncle’s wealth, proposed to the penniless girl and was 
accepted. The curious thing is that there was no such 
person as Ethel. The other twin had died at an early age, 
and Elfrida had impersonated an imaginary poor sister, 
and lived a double life, in order to make sure that she was 


not being wooed for her wealth. Hence Jack, noble 
fellow, got his uncle’s riches after all. 

It will be discerned that the plot has elements of the 
improbable, even of the incredible. Miss Fowler makes no 
attempt whatever to cope with its difficulties, and the 
result is that the story carries no conviction. Not even an 
exceptionally good-natured and lenient reader could 
believe it. 

Leaving out the characterisation, which is of a rather 
crude “ sheep and goats ” description, there remains the 
epigrammatic dialogue—that dialogue which has made 
Miss Fowler’s reputation. There is an immense quantity 
of it in A Double Thread , considerably more than in 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. Some of it is good, much of it 
is mediocre, almost none of it is relevant; the characters 
talk for the sake of talking, and their gossip, though it is 
sometimes entertaining, is a matter entirely apart from 
the story; moreover, it is scrappy, the topics not being 
developed. Here is a fair sample : 

“ Affection is a recreation, not a profession.” 

“ Of course it is. But how many people seem to think 
that disliking them is on a par with receiving stolen goods 
or breaking the Sabbath! Now Evelyn never asks any¬ 
thing of her friends except that they shall laugh at her 
jokes. She says she doesn’t even mind if they don’t 
listen, provided that they laugh in the right places.” 

“ She is certainly the least exacting womau I ever met.” 

“Exacting women are a terrible nuisance,” remarked 
Elfrida; “they expert the impossible, and are in con¬ 
sequence disappointed every time that the inevitable 
occurs ; and the inevitable has a habit of occurring pretty 
often.” 

“It would ba terrible to marry an exacting woman, 
don’t you think ?—-one of those exhausting creatures who 
expect a man to forego his very dinner for the sake of 
talking to them,” said Lord Stonebridge. . . . 

“ Then don't you believe in the old-fashioned sort of 
love that one reads about in story-books ? ” 

A Double Thread is, of course, a different thing from 
the average novel. We do not, however, consider it 
worthy of Miss Fowler’s talent. Wit, if only it is good 
enough, will excuse a thousand shortcomings; but it 
must be good enough. 


Lone Pine. By R. B. Townshend. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

We own a weakness for invincible heroes when they 
eschew autobiography and inspire the love of not more 
than one beautiful woman. In the American of this story 
of New Mexico we have a hero of just the right stuff. 
He hungers chronically for silver, yet he deals nobly by 
the “pard” who ruins him. He is a dead shot, but he 
kills his eleventh Indian in a hand-to-hand grapple. He 
talks the jargon of conscious bathos by which his country¬ 
men vainly protect themselves from soft emotions, but his 
innate reverence, the poetry which is in him, remains 
unimpaired. During the best years of his youth he has 
thought not at all of women, yet is he capable of chivalry’s 
finest frenzies. There is a “ lone pine ” in the story, hard 
by a silver mine of proportions more Klondikely than 
likely, if the phrase be permitted us. But he who, after 
braving splendid peril with amazing luck, becomes the 
inheritor of this treasure is the true lone pine; he it is 
who “ dreams of a lonely palm-tree.” Manuelita is her 
name, and when the treacherous Navajoes abduct her, one 
is very glad that she has the terror of Whailahay’s repu¬ 
tation to preserve her from harm — Whailahay the 
wonderful old woman, watchful of the treatment of her 
human sisters, and without whose help no Navajo can 
cross the dark river. Mr. Townshend evidently knows his 
Indians, of whom he gives us more pleasant specimens than 
the Navajoes. The cacique, or head-man, of the Indian 
pueblo of Santiago enforces the fifth commandment witty 
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the stick in the case of an intractable daughter; hut he 
possesses, despite his impiety towards Whailahay, distinct 
charm. Describing to the American, who is descanting on 
the beauty of a certain valley, how his party killed six 
Navajoes one by one as they emerged from a sweating 
bath, he observes: “Crack, crack, crack . . . they could 
not escape. And we took their scalps . . . and brought 
them home. It was a great triumph. Yes, I do love this 
valley.” And he adds : “ We always scored against tire 
Navajoes whenever we had fair play.” As we said at the 
beginning, the hero is of just the right stutf. We like 
him none the worse because at first it seems as if he were 
a mere deus ex machina to oblige another hero. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

The Black Douglas. By S. R. Crockett. 

Mr. Crockett’s new story is a long, thorough-going 
romance opening in the year 14:>9, “in the fairost and 
heartsomest spot in all tire Scottish southland.” That 
“ Mesopotamian ” trick of language is very much in 
evidence throughout the story. Costume and armoury and 
local colour are here, and the telling words of eld. It 
is a stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance. 
When Sholto comes to raise Lanark in aid of the Douglases 
he finds the watchman sleepy: “Open, varlet of a watch¬ 
man, or by Saint Bride I will have you swinging in half 
an hour from the bars of your own portcullis. I who 
speak am Sholto MacKim, captain of the Earl’s guard. 
Every liegeman in the town must arm, mount, and ride 
this instant to Edinburgh. I give you fair warning. You 
hear my words; I will not enter your rascal town. And 
if so much as one be wanting at the muster, I swear in the 
name of my master that his house shall be burned with 
fire and razed to the ground, and his wife be a widow or 
ever the cock craw on another Sabbath morn ! ” That 
will serve, and we ken brawly there’s mair o’ the like 
complexion. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Madame Izan. By Mbs. Campbell Praed. 

Mrs. Praed calls her latest novel a “ tourist story.” We 
meet the tourists in a big hotel at Ilong Kong, and our 
curiosity to know more about Madame Izan is at once 
aroused. Her marital history is peculiar, and a situation 
is evolved in which the hero, John Windeatt, says to 
Shirazaka Izan, a Japanese gentleman: “If you don’t 
mind, I think I would prefer not to shake hands. You 
see, I mean to take your wife from you, if by her own will 
and any legal possibility I can get hold of her. Though 
we are rough-and-ready out West, we do things on the 
square.” A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern 
colour. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Garden of Swords. By Max Pemberton. 

A romantic and well-written story of the Franco- 
German War, by an author whose skill in devising 
exciting incidents is well known. It is a mixture of 
straightforward fighting, and the complex nature of beauti¬ 
ful Beatrix Lefort, who contrives to love two men at once. 
One is her husband, a French otficer, the other an English¬ 
man and a Hessian dragoon. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Tiie Scarlet City. By “Pot” and “Swears.” 

“ Pot ” and “ Swears ” are London journalists, whose 
popularity has won them these endearing sobriquets. 
“ Pot ” is Mr. Pottinger Stephens, “ Swears ” is Mr. Ernest 


Wells. Herein, combining their sportive fancies, they offer 
a slapdash but not unamusing story of gay Londonlife— 
the life of gilded youth and stage doors, of race meetings 
and midnight excitements, of sharps and flats. The book 
takes the form of the autobiography of John Franklyn, 
nd details, to quote the title, his adventures with Anthony 
Fuller “ in and out and round about the Wicked World 
in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century.” It ip, 
in fact, Tom and Jerry to date. (Sands. 6s.) 

Tire Maternity of Harriott By Mrs. Henry E. 

Wicken. Dcdeney. 

This story, by the author of A Man with a Maid, is a 
study in heredity. Opening with a scene of death and 
drunkenness, it is gloomy and unpleasant throughout, yet 
it grips the reader, and he is fascinated by the character 
of the tortured Harriott Wicken. The action is laid almost 
entirely in London, and the author has drawn Brixton 
society in no flattering way. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

God’s Greeting. By John Garrett Leigh. 

An earnestly written story of life in a Northern mining 
and iron-working district. The author’s wish is to indi¬ 
cate how the conditions of certain classes of toilers may be 
raised, and to point out how Nature and human welfare 
are strangled “ with the gold nets of our own weaving.” 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Tns Green Field. By Neil Wynn Williams. 

A story, to some extent in dialect, of a Midland parish. 
In matter melodramatic, but written with terseness and 
force. In the first chapters the village church is burned 
out, and the chained Biblo rescued by a tramp. Sub¬ 
sequently the tramp becomes the vicar’s under gardener, 
and of the upper gardener makes an enemy for life. 
Later comes murder. An interesting, if somewhat 
conventional, tale. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Sunningham and the Curate. By Edith A. Barnett. 

A quiet and well-observed story of English provincial 
life. Sunningham is a typical village, and the author 
(who is known by her Champion in the Seventies ) has sub¬ 
jected the conversation and characters of the little set of 
persons who form its society to close examination. To 
some extent the novel is a revival of the Jane Austen 
method. It should please leisurely readers in the country. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Morals and Mistakes. By C. Gordon Winter. 

The mistakes are rather more evident than the morals. 
The preface, which is a sort of theorem, tells us that “ Man 
is a puppet in the hands of Fate; by Fate is often meant 
woman. . . . Woman never does anything without an 
object; that object is to further her own ends. She occa¬ 
sionally obeys the voico of conscience,” &c., &c. The story 
appears to have emanated originally from the Roxburghe 
Press, the title-page being a substitution. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 

My Invisible Partner. By T. S. Denison. 

An earnest, purposeful story, with a strong leaning to 
the supernatural. The scene is New Mexico, and there 
is no end of adventure and mining camp passions. The 
invisible partner plays an important part in the clearing 
up of a murder. The reader must bo prepared for inci¬ 
dental pages of fairly stiff reading about mind, and will, 
and telepathy. (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 

Maureen Moore. • By Rupert Alexander. 

Another romance of ’98. “ 3^(e bould boy! ” (Burleigh. 

6 .) . 
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The Real Robespierre. 

A POOR sea-green atr&bilia formula of a man—-without 
head, without heart, or any grace, or gift, or even 
vice, beyond the common, if it were not diseased rigour as 
of a cramp—meant by nature for a Methodist parson of the 
stricter sort to doom men who departed from the written 
confession, to chop fruitless shrill logic, to contend and 
suspect, and ineffectually wrestle and wriggle. 

This is Carlyle’s last word on the incorruptible revolutionary, 
and although, with similar passages, it has been attacked, 
all historical evidence—making the customary allowance 



ROBESPIERRE. 


for Carlyle’s exaggerated expression—bears it out. We 
are told that M. Sardou has taken quite a different line in 
the play about to be produced at the Lyceum, and that in 
Sir Henry Irving’s Robespierre we shall see a handsome, 
spiritual-looking young advocate, inspired by patriotic 
dreams, a man who was forced to associate with assassins 
because assassination at that time was a necessary element 
in statesmanship, but a man who suffered horrible remorse 
for the crimes committed in the name of Liberty—we are 
promised, in fact, a whitewashed Robespierre, clear of all 
monstrous offences, even of that complexion on which 
Carlyle insisted with such irritating monotony. M. Sardou’s 
experiment would seem to show that the disease of the new 
historian—a passion for lining down and smoothing away 
the excrescences of villainy—is infectious and is spreading 
to the playwrights. 

It has been well said that the Revolution was too great 
to produce great men. When a ship is caught in a tornado, 
and whirled round and round like a toy boat, the helms 
man has little chance of making a mark. And of all the 
men at the wheel of the ship of state in the France o 
1789-95 only one was a statesman, Gabriel Honore 
Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau. Robespierre fought his way 
to the rudder with admirable persistency; he had those 
small gifts which can double ana twist in a crowd of rivals. 
When he had finished the dirty work and attained power 


he could not use it. He could only take offence at slights 
which hurt his vanity, make long speeches at the Jacobin 
Club, and strut and swell for the edification of the populace 
in honour of a Supreme Being. 

Bom in 1758, Robespierre was thirty-three when he 
first began to make his mark in the Constituent Assembly. 
Before the Revolution he bad achieved a great reputation 
at the provincial bar, he had also written pamphlets of 
tame philosophy and stanzas of cold and affected poetry. 
While Mirabeau lived he could not gain the ear of 
the Assembly. He once had the hardihood to mount 
the tribune immediately after Mirabeau had electrified 
friends and enemies alike with his magnificent speech 
on the right of declaring war. He tried to stammer 
out a few frigid platitudes, but he was derisively howled 
down. This incident is worth noting as characteristic 
of the blind political vanity of the man. With the 
death of Mirabeau he quickly came to the front, 
and avenged in the Convention the days when the 
Assembly would not hear him by many long speeches 
which, so far as one can judge from reading them, have 
every quality of oratory except poetic beauty. It would 
take too long to enumerate the chief acts of his political 
career. They are well given in Lewes’s monograph, in 
Mr. Morley’s essay, and of course at length in Hamel’s 
exhaustive biography. It is enough to say that he first 
made himself popular in Paris by defending the right of 
the people to petition, and by moving that all citizens 
should be allowed to enter the National Guard. His 
ascendency in the Jacobin Club gave him, through its 
affiliations in the provinces, influence all over France. In 
the Legislative Assembly his oratoiy was put in the shade 
by that of the Girondins; Yergniaud in particular could 
always hold the turbulent house spellbound with his 
eloquence, and Robespierre’s speech on the war in January, 
1792, fell quite flat, although it was one of his best efforts. 
But the ineffectualness of the Girondins, who had laid the 
mine under the throne and were now beginning to whimper 
over the consequences of firing it, soon brought Robespierre 
and his colleagues forward again. After the 10th of 
August and the massacres of September his name is 
associated for the first time with bloodshed, but he took no 
practical part in this rehearsal of the Terror, although he 
said the day after the murder of the prisoners: “ Yester¬ 
day no innocent man perished.” 

Enthusiastically supported by Couthon, Le Bas, his 
brother Augustin and St. Just, Robespierre did a great 
deal during the first session of the Convention to discredit 
the Gironde. He was also kept busy in defending himself 
against the attacks of Yergniaud, Guadet and others, but 
he made no speech of importance until the debate on the 
king’s trial (December, 1792). Then he struck the key¬ 
note which carried the wavering Plain into acquiescence by 
declaring that Louis’s death was a political necessity, not 
an act of justice. The “Mountain” (so called from the 
height of the seats on which the Jacobin deputies sat) 
from which Robespierre came down to deliver this speech 
was at that time a solid body. In a few weeks it had split 
into the threo parties of Robespierre, Hebert and Danton. 
In a yet shorter time Robespierre had triumphed over both 
his rivals and fallen headlong himself. He did not fall 
like Lucifer through “aspiring pride and insolence,” he 
did not fall because he had countenanced a multitude of 
murders. He fell, and it was just that he should fall, be¬ 
cause he was little of soul, the head of a sect rather than 
a statesman, who talked a great deal about devotion to 
“ la patrie,” but knew nothing of patriotism ; who worked, 
not for his country’s good, but for the triumph of his 
theories—worked, let it be acknowledged, with indomitable 
perseverance, but without any genius or greatness of 
vision. 

The visible decline of Robespierre dates from June, 
1794, when he forced the Convention to decree that “le 
peuple Franqais reconnait 1’existence de l’Etre Supreme et 
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l’immortalite de l’ume.” The famous fete which followed 
on the 8th was arranged by David, and gave as much 
pleasure to the populace as the fete in honour of Reason 
had a few months earlier. Robespierre acted the part of 
high priest and delivered two long harangues, during one 
of which a figure emblematic of atheism was burnt. His 
fellow-deputies laughed at his farcical mysticism, his 
pontifical airs and graces; they resented the moral 
superiority with which he tried to overwhelm them. “ Avec 
votre Etre Supreme,” said Billaud-Varennes, “vous eom- 
mencez 4 m’embeter.” Robespierre could not endure these 
taunts ; he demanded the punishment of his revilers, but 
all the answer he got was the prosecution of crazy old 
Catherine Theot, who had hailed him as a Messiah. At 
that moment Robespierre’s practical power was at its 
greatest. The iniquitous law of the 22 Prairial had enabled 
him to extend the province of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and through it to take revenge on his enemies. But the 
affair of Catherine Theot mortified him to such an extent 
that he retired from public life altogether for forty days. 
When he returned, the Convention was in open revolt 
against him. On the 26th of July he made a long speech 
complaining of the slights which had been put on him. It 
was received in gloomy silonee, and after such a sitting a 
greater man would have felt the necessity of striking some 
decisive blow. Not so Robespierre. He only went to the 
Jacobin Club and made more speeches. 

Then came the Ninth Thermidor. Billaud-Varennes 
got up in the Convention and denounced Robespierre, who 
was not allowed to answer; though he cried out “C’est 
faux!” and “President d’assassins, je te demande la 
parole,” in a voice so choked and inarticulate that the cry 
was raised, “ Le sang de Danton l’etouffe! ” As everyone 
knows, his arrest was decreed; the Commune rose and 
rescued him, but owing to indecision, or to desire to avoid 
further effusion of blood, or to blind confidence in his in¬ 
fluence triumphing without the aid of force, he refused to 
take advantage of the movement. It is not known 
whether he shot himself at the Hotel de Ville when 
Barras’s force approached, or whether it was done by one 
of the soldiers who broke into the hall, but the first 
version is more generally accepted. He was taken back to 
the Convention with a shattered jaw, then before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and guillotined the next day 
(July 28, 1794). 

A priest named Lefetz first called Robespierre the In¬ 
corruptible, and he never did anything in his public life to 
make the title a mockery. Still it must be remembered 
that he had no temptations to corruption in the common 
sense of the word. It was applause he coveted ; it was 
the realisation of his dream of a chimerical democracy 
rather than personal aggrandisement which filled his mind. 
That he was sincere and single-minded may be freely con¬ 
ceded ; he was excellently fitted to be the despot of a town 
council or board of guardians, and it was one of destiny’s 
most freakish practical jokes to make him an active agent 
in a world-shaking revolution. As for his being a monster 
of moral turpitude, such an idea could never be entertained 
for a moment by a close student of the history of the Revo¬ 
lution. At worst he can only be blamed for egregious 
vanity, which blinded his eyes to the horror of bloodshed. 
The deeper we read into the documents of his age the 
stronger is our feeling of horrified surprise that so much 
evil could be effected by so insignificant a man. 


Let me be dumb, 

As long as I may feel thy hand— 

This, this is all—-do ye not understand 
How the great Mother mixes all our bloods ? 

0 breeze! 0 swaying buds! 

0 lambs, 0 primroses, 0 floods! 

From T. E. Brown's “ Poems," 


Things Seen. 

The Black Flag. 

How the wind played on us, and how the little blue 
clouds sailed! Right ahead I could see the comer of New¬ 
gate. No crowd yet; no sign; just the old vista, the fly¬ 
ing specks of pigeons, the early vans, the ’buses preceding 
and meeting us, a shoe-black’s red jacket. It was twenty 
minutes to nine by St. Sepulchre’s clock. 

The ’bus flew on, but was conscious of the event. The 
driver turned and nodded; there was Old Bailey lore in 
the jerk of his hat-brim, the wand-like motion of his whip. 
With something like a blush I rose on the flying, rocking 
’bus, and disembarked at Newgate-street. A hundred men 
and boys lined the pavement on the west side of the Old 
Bailey, but they were half hidden by carriers’ carts. The 
carriers’ horses were breakfasting—exploring their nose¬ 
bags with their backs to the gaol. The pigeons flew and 
blew about above. On the whole there was nothing to 
see. 

At ten minutes to nine the prison bell began to toll in 
single strokes at short intervals. The sounds were uneven. 
I stood with my back to the shaft of a Rickmansworth 
farmer’s cart, and thought nervously of a long summer’s 
day I spent there twelve years ago, and the unsweetened 
cider that I drank. The bell did not impress me: it only 
teased. Then the police arrived. I looked up at the 
flagstaff. Innocent flagstaff ! The cord quivered idly 
down its length, the pigeons flew close to it, and the little 
clouds were bisected by it as they passed. Far away, 
above someone’s hat, I saw two youths on a high roof 
peering and craning, and then I settled my gaze on the 
flagstaff. The bell tolled interminably, and seemed a 
weary preamble. I could hear the low rumble of ’buses 
going to the Bank. Close by, a horse shook its harness, 
and some people started in fright. My eyes ached in the 
light behind the flagstaff. Then the cord shook—not with 
the wind. It was drawn out at an angle, and remained 
so I know not how long. The suggestion was that the 
warder was watching—flag in hand. Then we saw a 
peaked cap and a hand above the parapet—no more, and 
slowly the sun was blotted out. There was a dull, official 
cheer from the crowd. I cannot describe the unearthly 
effect. The eye saw, but the shadow of the black flag fell 
on the soul. 


Bedford Row. 

The carriage had the amplitude of the century’s youth. 
There was no rumble, but had there been one it would 
have seemed no excrescence. A coronet was on the panel, 
and the coachman was aged and comfortable and serene. 
The footman by the door had also the air of security that 
comes of service in a quiet and ancient family. 

Suddenly from the sombre Georgian house emerged a 
swift young clerk with a sign to the waiting servants. The 
coachman’s back lost its curve, the venerable horses lifted 
their ears, the footman stood erect and vigilant, as a little, 
lively, be-ribboned lady and her portly and dignified 
man of law appeared in the passage and slowly descended 
the steps. The little lady’s hand was on his arm; she was 
feeble and very old, and his handsome white head was 
bent towards her to catch her final remarks. They crossed 
the pavement with tiny steps, and with old-world gravity and 
courtesy he relinquished her to the footman and bowed his 
farewells. She nodded to him as the carriage rolled steadily 
away, and I had a full glimpse of her face, hitherto hidden 
by her bonnet. It wore an expression kindly and relieved, 
and I felt assured that her mission had been rather to add 
an unexpected and benevolent codicil than to disinherit. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

The Bishop of Wakefield’s protest against Mr. Pinero’s 
new play has produced a chorus of protests against the 
Bishop of Wakefield. The reason is obvious. The Bishop 
is strictly on his own ground when he praises or censures 
the morals of a play ; but surely it is not too much to ask 
that a critic—even a bishop critic—should see the play 
first. 


Another prelate, and not in a speech merely, but as a 
deliberate piece of writing, made not very long ago an 
assault upon another and a more famous play. It was 
thus that Cardinal Manning wrote (anonymously) of 
Dumas and La Dame aux Camillas, when Mmo. Bernhardt 
played it in London : 

The author belongs to a world that would despise us as 
much as we abhor it; and in this reciprocal and in¬ 
extinguishable variance we leave the author and all his 
works. But of the actress we must say that it is a perilous 
gift to be able so to play a false and evil part as to draw 
to falsehood and evil the sympathy and admiration of 
those who are good and true. What defence is to be made 
for La Dame aux Camillas, “ la virgiuite de l’ame,” and 
“ la redemption par l’amour,” with its angelic sweetness, 
its transfigurations, and its halos of saints ? We do not 
desire that our conceptions of angels should be transferred 
to courtesans. Vice does not here lose half its evil by 
losing all its grossness—it becomes doubly evil because of 
its intoxicating fascinations. There was a time when the 
matronly gravity and the maiden dignity of English 
women would have resented such a comedy as an insult. 

Cardinal Manning did not sit in the stalls, any more than 
the Bishop of Wakefield did, before recording his 
criticism. As a matter of fact, the Cardinal had never once 
seen a play, a life-record in which not even the Bishop of 
Wakefield is likely to prove his match. The Cardinal’s 
first and last essay in dramatic criticism was printed in 
the Weekly Register, a paper begun fifty years ago by his 
brother-in-law, Henry Wilberforce, which he himself 
afterwards owned, transferring it before his death to a lay¬ 
man whom he trusted, and who, after making it a tidy 
property, parted with it only last week. 


Mhs. William Vanderbilt, jun., became perhaps the 
mistress of more millions than any other woman alive 
when her own great fortune was united with the greater 
one of her husband the other week. But she has been put 
to straits—sore straits that would make a text for the 
author of Vo. 5, John Street —during her brief honeymoon. 
Without going from the West to the East in self-imposed 
renunciation, she has wanted clothes. The “ most hand¬ 
some villa in Long Island ” is now a cinder ; and its 
name, “ Idle Hour,” was a strange satire on the scene that 
took place the other night, when flight from the flames 
became literally a business of life. The mistress of a 
trousseau that has taken columns of the American press to 
describe “ had no time to dress before making her 
escape from the house, but she obtained a supply of 
clothing from the lodge.” There were many new sensa¬ 
tions, no doubt, during the fire; but the newest of all 
probably was that experienced by the bride in getting, for 
the first time in her life, some clothes she really wanted. 
No wonder she came out to the lawn, took a seat, and 
watched the progress of the fire with equanimity. 


The Bedgebury estate in. Kent, just sold by Mr. Philip 
Beresford-Hope, is a place of many memories. The 
house was built with red brick three hundred years ago, 
and the wings were added later. But the late Mr. Beres¬ 
ford-Hope spent a little fortune in re-building and 
re-decorating it after his own heart, till—if the truth 
be told—it partook somewhat of that “ Batavian grace ” 


which Lord Beaconsfield attributed to Bedgebuiy’s pos¬ 
sessor. In that house Mr. Beresford-Hope passed many 
happy years, deciding the “line” of the Saturday, and 
discussing the politics of Church and State with his 
brother-in-law, Lord Salisbury—a discussion salted, you 
may be sure, with allusions to Lord Beaconsfield of a not 
very complimentary kind. There, too, did he receive his 
nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, little suspecting what a 
position he was to hold in the hereafter, when—as 
Mr. Balfour has told us, not without a hint of the old 
family feud—“Lord Beaconsfield is dead.” There are 
other words of Mr. Balfour’s perhaps not wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the traditions of Bedgebury. Some people 
express surprise at the sympathetic attitude which Mr. 
Balfour, with his own well-known mental history, employs 
towards the High Church party. The sale of Bedgebury 
may serve to remind them that Mr. Balfour is the nephew, 
not of Lord Salisbury only, but also of the late Mr. A. J. 
Beresford-Hope. 


The plans for the new War Office in Whitehall by Mr. 
Young, for the new Local Government Board Office in Par¬ 
liament-street by Mr. Brydon, for the new College of Science 
at South Kensington by Mr. Aston Webb, have all been 
deposited in the House of Commons, and you may know 
that Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope is no more by the mere fact 
that there has been no extended debate about them. He 
was all for Gothic, and was, besides, ever keen for a tilt in 
the battle of the styles. The architecture of London is a 
subject on which men who feel at all feel keenly. They 
differ, and do not agree to differ. Pugin denied that a man 
could pray devoutly in any but a Gothic church, and the 
extravagance is characteristic of the various schools of 
combatants. The subject is one that should not, on any 
grounds, be confined to experts. Where is the man in the 
street in his right place if not in such a discussion ? It is 
the man in the street who has comradeship with the 
buildings in the street, and he has a right to be heard in 
the choice of his friends. 


How far the plans for these great new offices will meet 
with public approval has yet to be seen. Of those for 
Parliament - street and Whitehall, one may express a 
reluctant doubt. Immense are the difficulties of the 
designers. They cannot, like the church builders, fall 
back on their fathers—they cannot merely revive. The 
conditions of time and place are binding. Gigantic blocks 
of buildings to be lighted in a land of darkness present 
problems which Michael Angelo might have refused to 
face. 


Our architects, having been restorers and reproducers 
for so long, are little equal to the strain made upon them 
as originators. For years past one of their own number, 
one whose personality permits him to be a chartered 
libertine of the tongue, and to tell home-truths without 
offence—Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A.—has been saying 
this thing: the principle of iteration is fatal to architec¬ 
ture. Soldiers, he says, if they were like architects, would 
still go out to fight in armour and with bows and arrows. 
In his optimistic moods he presses for the formation of a style 
of architecture in England that will express the modern 
movements and aspirations—the greater considerateness 
and benevolence of the days that now are. But the build¬ 
ing that is thus expressive is not to be built in a day. 
Mr. Aitchison himself admits that the evolution must be 
slow. It must also be tentative; and you cannot play the 
experimentalist with enormous public works. They can be 
neither wholly reproductions, therefore, nor yet even largely 
creations. They are mongrels among the world’s build¬ 
ings, a bit borrowed here and a bit there. That is not 
very satisfactory; but it is, perhaps, the inevitable expres¬ 
sion of a time of great mental ana spiritual transition. 
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No. 1,053. 

I had entered a little new shop near Holbom to buy an 
Evening Standard. A brisk, sweet voice forestalled me: 

“ A Family Herald Supplement, please ! ” I stood aside and 
looked at the girl. She was about twenty-two. Her neat 
green cloth cape, the quiet set of her hat, her well-kept 
gloves, and her generally happy air proclaimed her to be 
the daughter of a well-going suburban home. Placing 
the Supplement in her small leather bag, she flicked out of 
the door and ran to overtake a King’s Cross ’bus. I 
decided that she lived in Barnsbury. 

“ I suppose the Supplement is as popular as ever ? ” I 
said, vaguely interested in the purchase. 

“Oh, yes; the Supplement never changes. It’s an old 
standard, and the better sort of people stick to it.” 

“ What do you mean by the better sort of people ? ” 

“ Oh, quiet, better sort of people—you know. Like 
that young lady. Do you think she’d buy one of these ? ”— 
and the newsvendor waved his hand down a long line 
of penny novelettes, in coloured covers, adorned with 
pictures of willowy heroines and impossible drawing-room 
tragedies. “ Oh, no; the Supplement is class, and the 
people who buy it wouldn’t be seen reading some of 
these things with pictures in them. What they like is a 
quiet love-story—you know—refined.” 

“ Do they read the Supplement every week ? ” 

“ Yes. That young lady never misses it. You see, it’s a 
nice story to have lying about the home; anyone can read 
it. It’s respectable, you know.” 

I bought a Family Herald Supplement. The story it 
contained bears the number 1,053, indicating that the 
Supplement is in its twenty-first year of publication. A 
small wood-block showing Britannia seated on a lion, 
holding a trident, with a ship sailing by, emphasises the 
fact that the price of the Supplement is one penny. And 
below the title appears evermore the following proposition : 

IF A TENXII PART OF THE FELICITIES THAT ARE ENJOYED IN 
THE REGION OF IMAGINATION COULD BE IMPORTED 
INTO REGIONS TERRESTRIAL, WHAT A DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL THING IT WOULD BE TO 
AWAKE EACH MORNING TO 
SEE 8UCH A WORLD 
ONCE MORE! 

I believe I am correct in saying that this legend has 
always dominated the first page of the Family Herald 
Supplement. It is a clever legend. It is too long to tire : 
it might appear for ever and ever as a triangular adorn¬ 
ment in type. But when, in a mood, it is read, how 
perfectly it must please! It is the sublimated essence of 
the mild suburban revolt against the dulness of life. It is 
Bamsbury’s sigh translated. 

Did I read the story ? Every word of it. The hero, 
Charles Dysart, picks up a letter written by Bertha Vin- 
trolles, a much-talked-of beauty, to whom he is shortly to 
be introduced. Therein he learns that Miss Yintrolles has 
made up her mind to marry him and his fortune; and, 
reading it, he soliloquises : 

What does she mean ? That she intends to marry him 
because he is “gilded” to the tune of twelve thousand a 
year ? That she intends to find a refuge in his arms from 
her mother and her dressmaker because she will meet him 
next month and is a beauty ? Well, he has a prophetic 
feeling that Miss Yintrolles will find then that she has 
scarcely waited long enough to count her chickens ! 

And so we are deliciously behind the scenes when Dysart 
and Miss Vintrolles meet in “ a large, richly-furnished draw¬ 
ing room in which is a crowd of people.” Dysart’s surprise 
and feeling of chagrin when Bertha, after all, makes no 
immediate assault on his hoart; her provocative attentions 
to the detrimental young Oliudleigh, and his to the worldly 
Effie Clitheroe; Mrs. Yintrolles’s dismay as she watches 


these mis-sorted couples—such is the woof of the story. 
“ Daughters are the bane of a mother’s existence ! ” says 
Mrs. Vintrolles—a most effective speech when read aloud in 
Barnsbury. But, as Bertha says, “ Never mind, mamma ; 
I promised I’d marry him, and I will! Don’t be frightened. 
Only I don’t feel in a hurry about it. Let me go my own 
way, and you’ll see it will be the better in the end.” Note 
the absolutely unheightened, unsophisticated, Monday-in- 
the-suburbs quality of the dialogue. That is of the 
essence of the Family Herald Supplement style. The talk 
echoes the Barnsbury tea-table, and never soars higher 
than the persiflage of a dance in the Holbom Town 
Hall. The author’s business is to moderately heighten the 
sotting of life, and distribute wealth, beauty, leisure, and 
melodious surnames—but there the embellishment must 
end. The mirror must enhance Barnsbury, but Bams- 
bury must see itself in the mirror. A little flattery, 
even in speech, of course! Barnsbury knows French— 
“ Oh, yes, a little, you know, only I’m forgetting it all 
— au eontraire ? Oh, yes, that’s on the contrary —don’t 
you see ? ” 

She snubs Tom, too, in his surprise, at the first going 
off; not that this has never happened before—for, au enn- 
traire, it is of frequent occurrence. 

As to allusion. It must be very simple. When Miss 
Yintrolles speaks of a heavy brass kettle which she has 
just hawked round a bazaar on her arm as an “ Old Man 
of the Sea ” she is understood. 

As to conduct. The chaperone must win in the end, 
but meanwhile she may be put to a certain amount of 
confusion. 


Mr. Pinero as a Serious 
Dramatist. 

It is clear from “ The Gay Lord Quex ” that Mr. Pinero 
has not advanced since “The Benefit of the Doubt.” In 
the latter play there were indications, as in “ Trelawny of 
the Wells,” and (ever so slight) in “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” of a seriousness which sharply differentiated 
him from the playwrights of the hour. He, at any rate, 
had recognised that the art of drama was a branch of the 
art of literature, governed by the same canons, and subject 
to the same tests, as poetry or fiction; and that a play 
should be something more than a series of “ situations ” 
made “ telling ” at no matter what cost of truth and artistic 
decency. It is fit, therefore, that his work, whether or not 
it fall short, should be judged by the standards which we 
apply to all other forms of literature, but from which, by 
a tacit understanding, our contemporary drama is generally 
exempt. 

Now, with regard to “ The Gay Lord Quex,” the most 
important law of drama is that the action must spring 
from, and move by means of, character. Novalis said: 
“ Character is fate.” But Mr. Pinero, in this play, would 
seem to say : “ Accident is fate.” The second act could 
not have occurred but for the accident of a society dame 
being pressed for time at a manicurist’s. The whole of 
the third act would have been impossible if a lady’s-maid’s 
father had not fallen ill at a particular moment, and if a 
conversation in a garden had not, by the merest chance, 
been overheard. The final solution of the problem is due 
to the pure accident of a young man being caught in the 
act of osculation. What would be said of a novelist if he 
employed such stale devices for the furtherance of his 
story ? 

Again, look at the general “laying-out” of “Lord 
Quex.” Two acts are employed in simple preparation. It 
is elaborate and clever preparation, but it is preparation. 
Not till the third scene of the third act does the essential 
drama start; and then the whole play is begun and ended 
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in a single brilliant and effective scene. All that happen 
outside the one scene between Lord Quex and the mani¬ 
curist is either preparation or redundancy. With the third 
act the proper play finishes. Mr. Pinero has tied his knot 
and unravelled it. But in the fourth act he somewhat 
leisurely proceeds to tie it again, and in the last breathless, 
scampering fifteen minutos of the piece he unravels it 
again, and, incredible though the thing may seem, yet 
once more ties and unravels. For all its three hours and 
twenty-five minutes of duration the play is hurried. 

The fact is, Mr. Pinero has spent his powers upon one 
scene and one character, to the neglect of all else. The 
scene is that in the third act before referred to. And it is 
a good scene—up to a point - It is genuinely dramatic 
within itself, and the characters are handled with line 
courage. There you see them in all their spiritual naked¬ 
ness—the vulgar, impulsive, cattish, warm hearted mani¬ 
curist, and the lordly reformed rake fighting like a dastard 
for the happiness which, like a fool, he has lost. And 
then—what happens ? Mr. Pinero suddenly grows afraid 
of his own truth. Casting aside the applo of Ibsen into 
which he has bitten so deep, he makes a dart for the 
saccharine of his old Robertsonian days ; and brings down 
the curtain, amid a hurricane of applause, with as rank a 
bit of sentimentality as you will find in “ Sweet Lavender” 
itself. The character is Sophy, the manicurist, a faithful 
and sincere portrait, earnestly studied, and drawn with a 
certainty and a dexterity which almost, but not quite, 
defy criticism. By the side of Sophy the other characters 
are shadows, or, at best, conventional types of stageland. 
The delicate fresh realism which has gone to the making 
of her shows up only too painfully the obscure unreality 
of her surroundings. For, after all, “ Lord Quex,” with 
the exception of Sophy, is realistic chiefly in its super¬ 
ficialities—in the outward apparatus of luxurious veri¬ 
similitude upon which Mr. Pinero, in his capacity of 
stage-manager, so strenuously insists. In proof of this 
you have only to examine the two root-stems, as it were, 
of the play : the affection of foster-sisters, one base-born, 
the other aristocratic ; and the reformation of a roue 
through the unconscious agency of a pure young girl— 
have not these affairs been a mainstay of melodrama for 
fifty years ? 

Remains the dialogue. It is, on the whole, good, 
but too “ smart.” Sophy is made to say : ‘‘The Duchess 
looks for all the world as if she were an angel spending 
a Saturday to Monday hero below.” Rather clever, no 
doubt; but Mr. Pinero well knows that Sophy never said 
such a thing. 


Correspondence. 

The Invaluable Capital. 

Sir,—I note a misprint on p. 29 of the new Omar, the 
strangely anonymous Omar: 

That sallow cheek of hers to’ incarnadine. 

And in the equivalent line on p. 71: 

That yellow Cheek of her’s to incarnadine. 

Such elementary faults are to be pardoned in the case of 
genius; in the case of printer’s man qua printer’s man 
there is no excuse for them. If it is that the lover of 
FitzGerald will have his misplaced apostrophes and all— 
why, let us have literature spelt with two V s in our Steven¬ 
son, with all the rest of R. L. S.’s little weaknesses. 
Speaking of FitzGerald, have many of his Readers con¬ 
sidered to what a Degree the Success of his Version 
delightful though it be, is Due to his Employment of 
Capital Letters? Literature now, to its great Hurt, it 
may be, appeals now little to the Ear, but chiefly to the 
Eye; and whether this be because Reading Aloud is a 
Lost Art, as our Elders would have ; or that our Taste is so 


far bittered that it will not suffer this Art in patience; 
which yet so far subsists as to make a natural Delivery the 
Rarest of Things: however this be, it is often seen that 
Poetry is most admired which in Sound is indeed Un¬ 
musical, and Prose which has no natural Nuance ; for the 
reason that they charm the Understanding by instantly 
Impressing the Visual Sense, in such Manner that the 
Mind has no Need to go searching about to apprehend the 
Meaning. This I believe to be the Explanation of the 
Continued Admiration of Many for the Poems of such 
Writers as Pope and Addison, which many others count 
as poor Stuff: but by the Fact that all the Nouns are 
pointed out with such Clearness to the Eye, such work 
will impress the Sluggish Mind far more keenly and 
vividly than Work which does not so Solicit the Eye; 
and thus there are Persons of feeble Wits who reckon the 
Literature of the Last Century far superior to that of this: 
as a Woman will consider another Woman’s Letter to be 
far the suporior of a Man’s, as it is so Emphasized, by 
Italics and Extravagant lEords, as to penetrate the mind 
Instantly : And with Literature it is far other than with 
Jewels, for the Generality rate most Highly that which is 
Comprehended with Least Pain. 

This Printing of Words by means of Capital Letters 
will also give a Passage a Balance and Rhythm which do 
not by Right belong to it; each Capital giving the Mind 
a little l’ause: So that I have seen Passages highly 
Applauded by famous Critics, which stripped of their 
Nobility of Capitals had fallen into the most vulgar 
Journalese; no more, compared with their former State, 
than is a member of society compared with a member of 
Society. 

As a Case in Point, consider the following Quatrain, 
done almost faithfully into English from Omar : 

I. 

Stay me with fiagous, comfort me with wine, 

This amber face make like a ruby shine, 

And when I die with wine my body wash. 

My coffin wattle of the roots of vine. 

II. 

Stay me with Flagons ! Comfort me with Vine! 

This Amber Face make like a Ruby shine ! 

And when I die with Wine my Body rvash, 

My Coffin wattle of the Roots of Vine ! 

—I am, &o., A. Bernard Miall. 


The Roaring Moon. 

Sir, —I am delighted. I have brought down, with 
quite a little shout, an avalanche, and I am not crushed— 
not even though Mr. Eyre Hussey has apparently never 
seen a tossing boat, moored in a current, with the water 
washing its prow. Tennyson might have said month, but 
he didn’t He said “moon,” and ‘‘moon” has a double 
significance, like a tree and its shadow. No doubt, to the 
many, a tree shadow suggests nothing but a measurable 
form. They can’t conceive it extending beyond the reach 
of anything but the imagination ( anglin', lunacy). I 
have tried to follow up tho extended shadow whither¬ 
soever it led, like “the stretched metre of an antique 
song.” That’s all, upon my wer.l. I am quite elated 
over the result—the hands up: “Me, sir, me!” to con¬ 
strue the obvious. But, believe me, I never supposed that 
Tennyson meant to imply that tho moon sat up like a 
colicky baby and roared. On the other hand, I do say (it 
is just an opinion, but hard of refutation) that he would 
not have used the word in its secondary, only to imply its 
primary, meaning, save deliberately, and with tho intention 
to justify his reader in the imaginative quest. Whither 
that goes, or how it is conducted, is a matter of tempera¬ 
ment. Evidently, here is one discredited, but unrepentant, 
explorer, in the author of “ Stopping-tones.”—I am, &c., 

Winchester. Bernard Cares. 
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Haikais in English. 

Our Prize Competitions. 

RESULT OF No. 27. 

Last week we asked for Haikais. first explaining that a Haikai is 
a Japanese form of verse consisting of three unrhymed lines of five, 
seven, and five syllables respectively, or seventeen syllables in all. 
We then quoted a few specimens to show the nature of a Haikai, 
which is light and fresh, a swift fugitive impression more often 
than not ending with a surprise. As a result nearly two hundred 
original examples lie before us (for many competitors have sent in 
several attempts), the best of which is this, by Mr. R. M. Hansard, 
G, Compton-terrace, Eastbourne, to whom a cheque for a guinea has 
been sent: 

The west wind whispered, 

And touched the eyelids of spring : 

Her eyes, Primroses. 

Spring is the favourite subject with our experimentalists, but one 
or two are humorous. V. A. F. (Kensington), for example, adapts 
Voiture on the rondeau, and writes thus : 

(First] five syllables ; 

Then seven ; then five again ; 

Behold a Haikai. 

While from E. S. (Ely) comes this pleasant trifle : 

Through naikais many 
You seek for a poetess— 

Lo, here's my coupon. 

There is also some elaborate satire from E. H. (Ledbury), which we 
would quote but for the fact that its foroe depends upon spelling 
Haikai “Haiwai." 

Here is a selection of examples : 

A star fell nigh me, 

I saw it in the woodland— 

Lo, 'twas a primrose! 

[J. H„ Oxford.] 

Her eyes are the dove's, 

Her black locks are the raven's, 

But her heart is mine. 

[T. C., Buxted.] 

A light rustling stir 
In the full-foliaged tree— 

Aha. the squirrel I 

[I. S., Brighton.] 

I listen at dusk, 

To the wind in the poplars ; 

And dream of the sea. 

[L. M. L., Stafford.] 

At last! a footstep. 

A cry, eyes dim and laughing I 
At last, my sweetest! 

[W. G. F., Fowey.] 

A cloud of whiteness 
Against the sky deeply blue, 

Stands the wild cherry. 

[M. J. S., Bournemouth.] 

Answers received also from : A. C., Lee ; E. G. B, Lissadell ; 
A. T , Scarborough ; H P. B., Glasgow ; A. F., Sutton ; L. L., Hyde ; 
S. E. A., Sheffield ; W. L., London ; D. B. H , Uxbridge ; B. B., 
Handsworth ; E. M. C., London ; K. J., London ; T. B. I)., Bridg¬ 
water ; S. E. G., Bridlington Quay ; C. L., London ; G. E. M., Lon¬ 
don ; G. K., Clevedon ; W. If. S., Ash; T. E. J.. Ipswich ; C. C., 
Southsea ; A. M. 0., Bristol ; S. B.. Chertsey ; A. S., Cambridge ; 
A. H. W„ London ; G. B., London ; R. W. M., London ; N. II., Lon¬ 
don ; J. E. G., Bath ; L. B.. Forest Gate ; C. B. F., Bagshot; F. S. C., 
Bristol ; C. L., Twickenham ; W. A. B. p London : J. S. L., New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; C. J. T., Tiverton ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; T. V. N , 
South Woodford ; E. M. C., London ; A. H. K., Manchester ; S. H., 
Warwick ; A. B., Croydon ; F. S., London ; B. G., Barnsley ; II. B. L., 
Liverpool ; R. G., Belfast; J. D. A., Ealing; B. P. X., London; 
A. H, Enfield ; A. V. M. M., Merrow ; A. G., Reigate ; E. G. F., 
London ; M. L. M., London; M. A. C., Cambridge ; L. B., Scar¬ 
borough ; A. E. C., Brighton ; J. B. C.. Northampton ; W. M. A., 
London ; W. W. B., Birmingham ; R. Q., London ; R. H,, Aston 
Manor ; M. T. P., Chester; E. M. C., London ; W. H. S., Walsall ; 
G. D., Balhum ; C. H. F., London ; E. G. H., London ; A. C. A., 
London ; A. S., Hull ; E. M. J., Saint Tors ; S. R. M., Glendevon ; 
A. M., London ; T. L. H., Dolgelley ; G. R., London ; W. S. R., 
Moffat ; T. H., Tavistock ; E. S. W., Sheffield ; M. A. R., Wood- 
stock ; L. B., London; M. P. F., Birmingham ; A. L., Streatham ; 
A. V. W., Fulham ; J., London : F. 11. C., London ; J. A. B., 
Edgbaston ; R. J. F., Woodhuuse Lane ; J. W. G., Belfast; J. B. N., 


York ; C. P., Manchester ; H. L. R., Leatherhead ; E, M. J., London ; 
T. E. 0., Brighton; C. L. F., Bath; J. W. F, London; L. F., 
London ; W. B. S., Wishaw ; A. C., Blackford ; W., London ; H. S., 
London : G. D., Attleboro'; B. D., London ; F. M., London. 

Received also, but too late to qualify; A. B. M., Eastbourne; 
F. A., Leeds ; G., Oxford. 


Competition No. 28. 

The stock of worldly wisdom, as expressed pithily and humor¬ 
ously in proverbs, is too small. We ask our contributors to try to 
add to it, and we give them as models the following translated saws 
from Don Quixote, most, if not all of them, proceeding from 
Sancho Panza; 

He whose father is judge goes safe to trial. 

There is no friend for a friend. 

Yon cannot catch trout with dry breeches. 

There are only two families in Hie world—the Haves and the 
Have-nots. 

Whether the pitcher strike the stone or the stone the pitcher, 
the pitcher suffers. 

Under my cloak I kill (or command) the king. 

All sorrows are bearable if there is bread. 

There is no book so bad but that it contains something good. 

Everyone is as God made him, and very often worse. 

We do not ask for our competitors’ wisdom to be expressed 
exactly in Sancho Panza's formula- : but it must have a kindred 
homeliness of manner. Most thinking persons have one or two pet 
pieces of counsel which experience has taught them ; it is these 
which we desire to extract and put on record ; but so long as the 
phrasing is original we do not mind if the thought is not. To the 
author of the best proverb sent us a prize of a guinea will be given. 

B0LE8. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, April 18. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the third column of p. 417, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot oonsider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution mast accompany each attempt with a separate coupon; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, April 13. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Saunders (T. B.), The Quest of Faith.(Black) 7/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Wilkitwon *8.), From Cromwell to Wellington.(LawrenceA Bullen) 10/6 

Bot jford (S. W.), A History of Greece for Schools and Academies 

(Macmillan) net 6/6 

Kirby (T. F.), Wykeham’s Register. Vol. II.....(Simpkin) 

Memoirs of Serge mt Bnirgogne (1812*1813).. (Heincraann) 

Carter (A. T.), Outlines of English Legal Hiw-ory .; Buttorworth) 

Foulke (W. D.), Slav or Saxon ; a Study of the Growth and Tendencies of 

Russian Civil sation.(Putnam's Sons) 

Lynch (II.), The Autobiography of a Child ..(Blackwood) 6/0 

Publications of the Navy Records Society; Letters and Papers Relating 

to the First Dutch War ...(Navy Records Society) 

Footprints: a Memoir of the late Alexander Hay. By His Widow 

(Sto ck) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Muir (Sir W.), The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. 3rd Edition 

(Smith, Elder) 

Houghton (Rev. 9.), A Manual of Optics ..<Cassell) 2/6 

Ruskm (J.), The Nature of the Ujthic: A Cnapter from the Stones of 

Venice..(Allen) net 1/0 

The Works of Shakespeare /' EvorsleV ” edition) .Macmillan) 5/0 

Boldrowood (R.), My Hun Home ; and Old Melbourne Mcmoties 

(Macmillan) each 3/6 

The Little Flowers of Sain - Pr tncis ...(Kegan Paul, net C/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dickinson (H. R.), Sentimental and Absurd Rhymes ...(Denny) 

Maitland (E. F.), The Ktchingham Letters .(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Frothingham (E.), Poems of Terese ..(Putnam's Sous) 

Drummond (W. H. , Phil-o-rum*s Canoe and Madeleine Vercbtres 

(Putnam’s Sens) 

Bottomley (G.\ Poems at Whito Nights ...(Unicorn Prets) net 2/C 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Younghusband (Major C. J.), The Philippines and Round About 

(Macmillan) net 8/6 

(•'iBnifel”) Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks .(Unicorn Press) net 5/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Cottcrill(H. B. v , Iphigenie Auf Tauris.(Macmillan) 3/0 

Mac lotiald (R. F.), A School Arithmetic....(Macmillin) 2/6 

Gregory (R. A.), Elementary Physic* and Chemistry .(Macmillan) 1 6 

Adio (K. H.), Introduction to the Carbon Compounds....‘Clive) 2/6 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dearmer (P.), The Pardon's Handbook ..(Richards) 3/0 

British Museum: A Guide to the Manuscripts, Autographs, Ac., and a 


Allbutt (T. C.), A System of Medieiuo...(Macmillan) net 25 0 

Veblen (T.), The Theory of tho Leisure Class .(Macmillan) net 7 0 

Memorial Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition. (Hodge A Co.) 42/0 

Levy (J. H.), The Necessity for Criminal Appeal as Illustrated by the 

May brick Casa.(King A Son) net 10,0 

%* New Kovels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

We attributed last week the new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
chapter on “ The Xature of Gothic,” front Stones of Venice, to 
Messrs. Longmans. This was an error. The publisher is Mr. 
George Allen. The pamphlet, which has Mr. Morris's intro¬ 
duction, written for the Kelmscott Edition, prefixed, is a very 
interesting one 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days Ruse a Char- 
litte , by Marshall Saunders, a romantic story of Acadie. 

Mr. Henry Frowpe announces that the first volumes of 
the British Anthologies, edited by Prof. Edward Arber, will be 
ready early next mouth. These are the volumes including the 
poems of Shakespeare, Jonsou, aud Milton, and their con¬ 
temporaries. This is claimed by the editor to he the first 
adequate attempt that has ever beeu made towards an historical 
national anthology at popular prices, and the series will con¬ 
tain about 2,500 entire poems aud songs, by some 300 poets. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce for publication, on April 
15, a new novel entitled The Prodigal's Brother, by Mr. John 
Mackie. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately the popular 
edition of Mr. Bodley’s France. It will he accompauied by a 
new preface reviewing the course of events in France since the 
first appearauce of the work last year. The new preface will 
also be published separately iu a form to permit of it heiug 
bound with the editions of 1898. 

Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Mr. Gladstone, with contributions 
by F. W. Hirst, Canon MacColl, Rev. W. Tuckwell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Henry W. Lucy, Arthur J. Butler, aud Alfred F. 
Robbins, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on April 18. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “ Pages from tho Day-Book of Bethia Hardaere,” Ac.; and 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart 


NEW EDITION OP SIR WM. MUIR’S ••OALIPHATE.” 

With Maps. THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16a. 

The CALIPHATE: Its RISE, DECLINE AND FALL 

By SIP WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.M G., LL.D-, &e, 

Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS . 

Published last Wednesday. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

Author of ‘‘Cleg Kelly,” "Tho Ked Axe,” Ac. 

G O D’S GREETING. 

By JOHN QARRKTT LEIQH. [Just published. 

A MODERN MERCENARY. 

By K. and HE6KETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Horonj, 

Authors of "Tammer’a Duel,” <fcc. 

SPECTATOR.—”’!^ plot is fresh, tho intrigue ingenious, the portraiture 

vivid, and the treatment unhackneyed.Altogether this is a tierco and vivid 

romance.” 

ATI!EX JEUM .—" A well-written and lively romance.” 

<Svl T Ell DAY IIE El E W.—" A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, 
and containing some smart dialogue.” 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LIS T_ 


A HISTORY of FRENCH ART, 1100- 

1899. By BOSE G. KINGSLEY, Officier de l’lnstraction Publiqae. 
8vo, 12s. Od. net. 

INQUIRIES concerning the TACTICS of 

tho FUTURE. Fourth Edition, 18&t, of the "Two Brigades.” By 
FRITZ HOE NIG. With 1 Sketch in tho Text an l 3 Sketch-Maps. 
Translated by Captain H. M. BOWER, 3rd Battalion the York and 
Lancaster Regimeut. With 2 additional Maps. 8vo, 15s. net. 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 

ANDREW LANG. New Edition, Revised and Re set for issue in the 
SILVER LIBRARY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 

The orininal edition of " Myth, Ritual , and Religion ,” published in 
1897, has long been out of print. In revising the tnok Mr. Lang has brouiht 
it. into line with the ideas expressed in the second part of his Making of 
Religion” (1898), and has excised certain passages tchich, as the book first 
appeared, were inconsistent with its main thesis. In some cases the original 
passages are retained in notes, to show the nature of the development of the 
author's opinion, _ 


SELECTIONS from the SOURCES of 

ENGLISH HISTORY: being a Supplement to Text-Books of English 
History, u.c 65— a. d. 1832. Arranged and Edited by CHARLES W. 
COLB Y, M A., Ph.D., Professor of History in McGill Univcrsi»y. Crown 
8vo, 6s._ 

COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER WORKS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

INDIA: What can it Teach us? Crown 

8 VO, 58. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 

RELIGION. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. _ _ 

PROBABLE TALES. Edited by W. 

STEBlitNG. Crown 8vo, la. 6d. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. A Seven Weeks’ 

Storj*. By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" An exceptionally clever novel of English society life from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint. The book is eminently deserving of notice, and will probably Ixj 
widely read. It certainly teems with life and interest, and on every page of it 
boars tho stamp of the thorough knowledge of her subject that the authoress 
possesses.” - Scots mi n. 

" We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating 
novel, iu which, though the Roman Catholic standpoint of the author is never 
concealed, anything savouring of aggressiveness or proselytism is scrupulously 
avoided. "—Spectat or. 


THE ENCLI3H HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 

8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 64. APRIL, 1899. Royal 8vo. Price 6s. 

1.— Articles: [On Monday next. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE JAPANESE STATE. By F. VICTOR DICKINS. 
THE GTTIDI AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH FLORENCE. By MUs 
ECKEN STEIN. Parti. 

ANDREW MELVILLE AND THE REVOLT AGAINST ARISTOTLE IN 
SCOTLAND. By ROBERT S. RAIT. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION. By J. R. TANNER. Part 111. (continued•. 

2. —Notes and Documents. 3.— Reviews of Book*. 4. — Notices of 
Periodicals. o.—List of Recent Historical Publications. 


THE EDIHBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 388. APRIL, 1899. 8vo. Price Cs. 

[ On Monday next, 

I. SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

II. THE ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. 

III. THE HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF VACCINATION. 

IV. ROMAN BRITAIN. 

V. SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

VI. DISCRETION AND PUBLICITY. 

VII. A FLORENTINE PICTUR3-CHRONTCLE. 

VIII. MADAGASCAR A FRENCH COLONY. 

IX. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

X. ASIA MINOR. 

XI. PARNELL AND HIS WORK. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMP0RTER8 OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Ft., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

■piOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICAL' 

•*- promptly eupplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * CO., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in Loudon for filling 
on the mori favourable terms,orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN B 00 K 8 and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-buili 
Machines for fast folding aud oovenug 8, 18 , 24, ur 32-pag« 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial < tfflcee free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishiug Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph 44 Africanism, London.' 

A MANUENSIS (excellent Readfr) Desires 

ENGAGEMENT. Few hours daily.—For patticulars 
apply Miss 8., Box 292, Willing's Advertisement Offices. 125 
Strand, W.C. 

A UTHORS' AOENT.-Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

il NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address. Amberley JlouBe, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

T ITER ARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman. 

I_J experienced In Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrauge with 
Author or any person requiring assistance iu Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Furnival Street, Loudon, F..(J. 

R are and out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. £4 each offered for the Pillowing: Kelmso.tt Books, 
Giieiievere; Shakespeare Poems; King Floras Glittering Plain ; 
Landes Beativ; Shrphcardes Calendar; Poems by the Way; 
Bihlia luuocentiuni ; Reynard the Foxe, Herrick. Report ahv 
otlu-rs.— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 

B ooks out-of-print supplied 

— Please state wants. Catalogues free. We want to 
Buy Kipling's “Soldiers Three." Ihh*. at List of Wauls 
free.—H olland Co.. Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

S HORTHAND, with TYPE-WRIT TNG.— 

Shorthand Typist is open for EVENING ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. after 4 p in., as LITERARY AMANUENSIS. Speed 
loo-finding Machine.—Address G. W. D., 27, Burgh ley Road, 
N.W. 


T ype-writing.—A uthors’ ms. or Cor- 

respondents quickly aud accurately type written. Strict 
secrecy.— J. Young. Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACGI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into bv other Vehicles 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free — 1 MPK.ni vL Accident, Live Stock and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mail East, London, fi.W. Agents 
wanted. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-IIALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum mouthly balances, when not drawn lielow £l<>0. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcliasea and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bauk receives small sums 
on deposit aud allow* Interest mouthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A TLOT OF LAND 

FOR riVK SHILLINGS per montu. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK,withfull particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


R 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The Rii-ht Hon. Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, Bart., 

Will preside at 

THE 109th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 

AT THE WHITEHALL ROOMS. S.W., 

On THURSDAY, April 20 , at 7 for 7.3" p.m. precisely. 

STEWARDS. 

Sir George W. Alien, K.C.I.E. | Harry W. L. Lawson, Esq, 
Walter Armstrong, F»q. 

Sir John Banks, K .C.B.. M.I). 

Edward L Lat.-mau, Esq., C.B. 

Edward Bell, Es.,. 

R.-v. William Ik-nham, D.I)., 

F.S.A. 

Richard Bentl-y. E*m . F.S.A. 

Rev .Join. Il. nrv Ibruard. D D 
Johu Sutherland Black, Esq. 

The M«,n A S, G. Canning 
Andrew Carnegie, Esq. 

Rev. A If re leave, D D. 

The lion. Sir Arthur M. 
channel!. 


Walter Leaf, Es ..Litt D. 

The Rt Hon. W. E. 11. Lecky. 
M.P..1M.L. 

Sir William Lee-Warner, 

K c.S.I. 

T, Norton Longman. Esq. 
Rolrt-rt MaeL- liose. Esq. 

Prof Williams M'Corinick. 
Frederick Macmillan. Esq. 

Sir Tli*-.«lore Martin, K.C.B, 
K.c.V O 

Sir Samuel Moutagu, Bart., 
M.P 

Rev. Henry W. Moss. 


Winston L. Spencer Churclii 11, 1 John Murray. Esq., F S A. 


Es. 


J. 


Sir Ernest Clurke. 

C. J. t 'lay, E- t . 

Frederick Clifford. Esq , Q.C. 

Winchester Clowes. Esq. 

T. F. Dillon Croker, Esq., 

F.S.A. 

The Hon. Sir Charles 
Darling. 

The Lord l)avt*y. 

J M. Dent. Es-j. 

Austin Dob* hi. Esq. 

Sir Georg*. Douglas, Bart. 

George II Duckworth, Esq. 

Sir J. Whitt iker Ellis, llirt. 

Arthur J. Evans. Esq., F.S.A. j The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Sir William J. Farrer. Sir Charles Seelv. But. 

Tin-Lord Edtnond Fitzmaurice 1 Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Litt.D. 


Sir G« oi ge New in s Bart. 

( liarhs Stuart I'.irker, Esq. 
Gilliert Parker. Esq. 

J. C. Parkin*ou. Esq., D I, 

Sir Wvetmau I». 1 ’car sod, 

Rart . M l’. 

Henry F. I'elliam. Esq., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

E. 11. IVmber, Esq.. Q.C. 

The lion. Sir Walter G. F. 

Phillimore. Bart., P<\L. 
Frank Pratt-Barlow. Esq 
George W. Pruthero, Esq.. 
Litt.D 


Ml’ 

John P Gnwdot. Esq. 

William Ellerhy Green. Esq. 
Arthur Greg. Esq. 

T. Anstey Guthrie. Esq. 

The Earl of Ilardwicke. 
Richard K. Iloluics, Eiq., 
M.V.O.. F.S.A. 

Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K. C.S.I 


Reginald .1. Smith. Esq., Q.C. 
Stephen E. Spriug-ltice, £»q.. 
C B. 

William Stehhing. Esq. 

E. SteinkoptV. Esq 
B. Charle- Stephenson. Esq. 
The Hon. Sir James Stirling. 
Sir Richard Tangye 
Edw.tr«l P. Tennant, Esq. 
Henry Yates Thompson, Esq. 


R»v Sir David Hunter-Blair, 1 Thomas Henry Thornton, Esq. 

Bart., O S B. CSI.. IH '1. 

John K. Ingram. Esq . LL.D., ArthurW. \ ermll. Esq..Litt.D. 

Litt D. I The Lord Wandsworth. 

The Viscount Knutsford, 1 A. P. Watt, Esq. 

G.C.M.G. I 

Dinner Tickets. One Guinea. Gentlemen willing to act as 
Stewards are requested to communicate with the Secretary, 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 

7, Ad e lphi Terrace, W.C. _ 

R oyal historical society. 

(Iucon*orated by Royal (barter.) 

Patron-IIER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THURSDAY. APRIL 20 th. 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN'S 
T«»WN IIALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will Ik* 
read 

“THE IRON-SIDES," by Mr. C. II. FIRTH. M.A. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hod. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. _ 

NIVEKSITY of ABERDEEN. 


u 


R 


ANDERSON LECTURESHIP IN COMPARATIVE 
I’SYCHoLOGY (Okd. No. lo.M. 

The Univer-itv Court will proceed early in June to the Election 
of a LECTURER on COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Lecturer will be required to d.liver an Honours Course 
of nut fewer than Fifty Lectures, extending over not more than 
six mouths. 

The Lectureship will 1>e tenable for five year*, and the 
Lecturer will he eligible for r--election. He will be cxjiccted 
to enter <>n his duties next October. 

The Lecturer will rtceive the free income of Dr. William 
Anderson's Bequest, amounting at present to about £33" per 
ah 1111 in. 

Applications, w ith such testimonials as the candidate may 
desire to offer, must he lodged on or before 5th June ensuing, 
with Rum kt Walk tit. Esq., M. A., Secretary of the Court. 

University cf Aberdeen, * 

_ 11th April, !«*._ _ _ 

OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

In consequence of the resignation of the present Head Master 
of the MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, the HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of this Department will lie VACANT on 
JULY 1. The minimum salary of tin- )>o8t will be £250 pel 
annum, aud the successful candidate will be expected to enter 
on his duties on September 1. 

Candidates are requested to send to the Skciiktaht their 
applications, with statement of age and copies of testimonials, 
on or Indore Thursday. April s___ 

R oyal Indian engineering col- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer f 01 
employment in Euroi>e, India, and the Colonies. About 
4" Students will lie admitted in Septemlnr. 1*99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointment? 
H* Assistant Engineers in the Public Work* Department, ami 
Three At«|*ointnienU as Assistant Suj»erintendeuts iu the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One iu the Accounts Branch P.W.D., aud 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College._ 

T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will la gin on MAY 1st. 1*99. 
Students can reride in the College withiu the Hospital wills, 
subject to the eolhgiate regulations. 

Tin- Hospital contains a service of 75rt beds. Scholarships 
and I'ri/cs of the aggregate value of neat ly £‘*0o are awarded 
annually. 

Special Classes for the London University Examinations for 
the F.R.C.S., and f■ >r other higher examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation ground. 
For further particulars apply, personally or hv lettir, to the 
Warden of the Coll.ge, St. Bartholomew’* Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S' 


G RADUATE, First Honours in English 

Literature, gives LESSoXS by CORRESPONDENCE in 
the LI TERATI’RE >>f ENGLAND. Highest rrfert-uces. 
Further information >>n application.—Address “ Litehati rk," 
care of Gould's Advertising offices, 54, New Oxford St. Lod-Ioil 

QT. PAUL’* PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

•> » COLET COURT. LONDON. W., will RE-OPEN for the 
SUMMER TERM, 181*9, on WEDNESDAY, April IMh. 
Applications for Admission t-o be mads to the Head Muter, 
Mr. J. Bewsher, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year *1 P&ulinee gained rtcholaishtr* 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained *dm»- 
siou into Woolwich and Sandhurst (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open Scholarships have been taken by Pialioeest 
Oxford ami Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898, there were 88 Boys in St Paul'* who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate,» who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

Al»>ut 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained theee taooesMhod 
received their early education at Colet Court. 

Tuition Fee, £ 2 J a year ; Board and Tuition, £84 a year. 


EIGATB GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


R 


In consequence of the resignation of the present Haul 
Master, the HEAD MASTERSHIP will l>ecome VACANT in 
September next tatter the >unimer holidays), and the Governor* 
will U* prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for tliat "flice, 
with copies of testimonials (not exceeding throe'. onorMore 
th<’ 15th day of May next. The Head Master must be a 
graduate <>f some university in the British Empire. The Head 
Master's house ami schools are of modern erection, the latter 
providing accommodation for al>out 12" lroys. The prcmim 
include a playground aud Master's garden. 

The |to|iulation:of the borough. in which the school is centrally 
l<«cate<l, is al»>ut 25.""". The Master w ill receive a stipend of 
£ 1 ."x• a year, and a capitation fee of £.'l on each I my. aud he will 
he allowid to r. ceive fifteen boarders at a charge of £45 each, 
exclusive of school fees. 

For furl tier particulars apply to Mr. C. Atteksoil Swith, 
Clerk to the Governors, High-street, Reigate. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAS BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALK 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road, B.W.; 48, Queen View™ 
Street, E.C., Londoic ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mahchbstk*- 


L ondon l i b r a R y » 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron— H.R.TI. THE PRINCR OF WALE8, K.0- 

President— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. _ t ,. e 
Vice-Presidents— Ttie Right Hon. A. J. BALF«»UR. 

Right Rev. the LORD BISHop of LONDON, HEJTOp 
SPENCER. Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. 1I.LECKV » r ‘ 
DJ’.L. *i 0 i. 

TRisTEEs-Right Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. 
ROSEBERY. . . ^ 

The Library contains about lihi.OOO Volumes of Anc1c» ,, ' 
Modern Literature, iu Various Lauguages. • 

a year ; Life-Membership, according to nge. Fittceu ''".a ii 
are allowe>l to Country aud Ten to Town Mend>ei>. R c «,*i 
Room Open from 1" till half-past t». CATALOGUE* 
Edition, 2 vols., roval svo, nrice 21s.; to Meuil>er», 18s. 

C. T. llAGBEKG WRIGHT. Secretary and Libi«£^U 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
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Emerson’s Bromo = Seltzer. $ R fh 

77? e Winning Card for HEADACHE. 4 tMCd-lll. 

4l The most successful American Remedy—an effervescent powder. ♦♦ 

_ ^ _ Guaranteed to cure any headache, no matter how caused. A A a 
7$d. (trialsize). Is. 1 id., & 2s. 3d. Emerson Drug ▼ ▼ 

4.4.4.4* Co., Ltd., 46 Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C. 444 

4m44*4*4*4*4*4»4»4*4*4*4 4 
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Purl and Frau rani 


White 

Teeth. 

Sweet 


Wferf 





S 0 Z 0 D 0 NT 

cleanse, the teeth and the rpaoee betwtwn 
the teeth as nothing else will do. It 
sweetens the breath all day, and fires 
firmness and colour to lip. and gums. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
it makea all the difference between pretty 
teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 

Complete la Toilet Case, 1/1. 


Carter’s 



Little Liver 

Pills - 

They cure that yellowy look and Bilious Headache. A specific In 
all cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dizziness, Flashes of Heat, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Acid Eructations, Bad Taste In the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Black Specks floating before the Eyes, Pains in 



sure they are Carter’s. 


They " Touch " ffie Liver. 


SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSS. 
SMALL PRICE. 


Printed by ALEXANDER t BHRPHBAKD, l..u*lalo Pnnmiir Work*. Chancery lane; Pnbbahed tor the Proprietor by 
PETEK GEORGE ANDRBWB, ts. L'banoery Lane, W.«. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

And^many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE “ASTHMA. 

Established over a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holbom Viaduct, London. Also 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


WOMEN WHO NEVER GR0W01D. 



Keeping young is an art Great actresses are 
invariably great artists, and prompt to take 
advantage of any new discovery that can be 
enlisted in the cause of beauty. 

CAMELLINE 

FOB THE 

COMPLEXION 

is recommended by all the most dintinifuished ladles In the 
Dramatic Profession, and also by the most Eminent Medical 

Men. 

Miss ELLEN TERRY writes: M 1 find CamaUtne most agree* 

able and efficient." 

lira. KENDAL writes : •* It affords me pleasure to endorse 
the superior excellence of CatneUina.” ' » 

Mdma. ADELINA PATTI writes: ** Permit me to add ray 
testimony as to the superior efficacy of Camelline." 

lidme. JANE HAMNO writes: “Came Ulna protects the 
skin from the influence of sun and wind, and imparts a smooth* 
ness and velvety texture." 

lira. BANCROFT writes: “Camalllne Is the best skin 
improver 1 have ever used, and quite delightful in its e fleet. “ 
Thousands of similar Testimonials arc in the possession of 
the Proprietor. 

Price 3/6 (a liquid). In pare white and delicate flesh colour. 

Of Chemist* and Perfumen. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S SPRING LIST. 


ROBESPIERRE AT THE LYCEUM. 

Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON beg to announce that they will 
publish at the end of April 

“ROBESPI ERR E,” 

being the Novel founded on M. Victorien Sardou’s Play , now being 
performed, at the Lyceum Theatre by Sir Henry lrvinq. 

The Booh has been Written by ANGE GALDEMAR , under 
the supervision of M. SARDOU himself. 

SARDOP’S ROBESPIERRE. Crown 8 vo, 6s. _ 

THE CYCLOPAEDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and compiled by Montague Marks. 

Crown 4to, cloth. With Hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, full working size). 
Price 7s f>d. net. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: DRAWING (Crayon Portraiture, Illustrating, Etching, Lithography, Ac.); PATNTING (Oil, Water Colours, Pastel, nnd 
Distemper, Miuiature* and Illumination); Fans, Tapestry, China, and Gin ns : MODELLING, WOOD-CARVING, PY’ROGRAVUHE, and LEATHER WORK; 
METAL WORK Repousse, Rent Iron, Ac.); Designing for the Art Trades (Wall Papers, Carpets, Silks, Tiles, Bookbinding, &e.); MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching 
Photographs, “ Gran gensing,’' Taxidermy, Restoring Damaged China, Ac.). 

“ The book meets a want.is well and fully illustrated, and will be found of real practical value in the hotne.” -Literature. 

TUNISIA and the MODERN BARBARY PIRATES, with a Chapter on the Vilayet 

of Tripoli. By HEUIiBUT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of “ Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” Ac., With over 70 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, olotb, price 15e. [In theprets. 

IMPRESSIONS Of AMERICA. By T. C. Porter, M.A., of Eton College. Illustrated with 

Dearly 60 Stereoscopic Views and other Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s fid. 

Each copy is provided with a folding Stereoscope to enable the reader to obtain the full effect of the views. 

An Edition de Luxe is also issued, limited to 150 copies, on hand-made paper, half bound in art linen. Price 31s. fid. net. 

[In the press. 

SPINIFEX and SAND: a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western 

Australia. By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe, and from Photographs, together with 
4 Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 

" His record of its incidents and accidents has every quality that a narrative of this class should possess, and its well-sustained interest is enhanced by a large 
number of spirited drawings, photographs, and illustrated maps .”—Doily Telegraph. 

THE LAND of PIGMIES. By Capt. Guy Burrows. Dedicated, by permission, to His 

Majetty the King of the Belgians. With introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy Hvo, cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, 
price 21s. 

“ We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Cant. Burrows, who, while presenting us with extremely valuable information eoneerniog the peculiarities of these 
races, can do so in such a lucid, easily grasped, and attractive manner. The chapter on cannibalism is of great interest, and excellently written. Wo recommend 
everyone who is interested in the ethnological problem* of African races to read it .”—Daily Chronicle. 

FICTION. 

SKi’OND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE ARCHDEACON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ARCHDEACON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ARCHDEACON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ The Baby's Grandmother.” Ac. 

“ A book worthy of the author of * Mr. Smith.*.An excellent story." 

Standard. 

“ * The Archdeacon ’ is a book to read slow’y, to think over, to enjoy, and, 
above all, to buy."— St. Jumps's Gazette. 

"A delightful story ."—Liverpool Past. 

“ A study of character of singular interest, treated at once with tenderness 
and power .”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ This excellent story never dags for a single moment.” - Literal'll World. 


THE NEWEST 

A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. Crown 8vo, 6s 
A MILLIONAIRE S DAUGHTER. 

A MILLIONAIRE S DAUGHTER. 


Crown 8vo, Os. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” Ac. 

“Abounding in humour and ludicrous situations. ..Is one of the most 
entertaining comedies of courtship we have read for a long time.”— Spectator. 

“ As epigrammatic and witty ns anything that has come from the hand that 
penned 'Mr. Bailey-Martin.’”— Outlook. 

“The book is instinct with life.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“A clever and amusing story racily told.”— Western Morninr/ News. 


FORTUNE’S 


THE 


my FOE. By J. Bloundelle Burton, 

Author of “The Hispaniola Plate,” “In the Day of Adversity,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 0s. 


ATHELSTANE FORD. By Allen Upward, Author 

of “A Crown of Straw,” "A Bnde’s Madness.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE NEWSPAPER GIRL. By Mrs. C. N. William- 

HON, Author of “Fortune’s Sport,” “ A Woman in Grey,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 0s. [Meady April 20. 

AT ft WINTER S FIRE. By Born&rd Capes, 

Author of “ The Lake of Wine.” Crown 8vo, 0s. [/» the press. 

OALUNNIES. By E. M. Davy, Author of “A 

Prince of Como,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

A STRANGE EXECUTOR. By Bennett Coll, 

Author of “ My Churchwardens,” Ac, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 


NEWEST FICTION. 

TANDRA. By Andrew Quantock. Or. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN SCEPTRE. By G. H. Thornhill 


! 


By Arnold Gols- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Os. 

HANDS in the DARKNESS. 

WORTHY. Crown fvo, price 3s. 0d. 

SPIES of the WIGHT. By Headon Hill, Author 

of “ The Zone of Fire,” “ Guilty Gold,” Ac. Cr. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

KNAVES of DIAMONDS: being Tales of Mine 

and Veld. By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “ Virgin of the 8un.” 
“ Valdar,” Ac. lltus rated by K. F. Shtrie. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edit. 
OVER SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY SOLD IN AMERICA. 

DAVID HARUM. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price *8. 

A Aci o Book of American Humour. 


c. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 

OLIPHANT'S LIST. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 

EMERALDS CHASED in COLD; 

or, The Islands of the Forth. Their Story. Ancient and 
Modern. By JOHN DICKSON. F.S.A.Scot.. Author of 
“ Ruined Castles of Midlothian.” With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price t>s. 


AMONG the WILD NGONI. Being 

some Chapters in the History of the Liviogatonia Mission 
in British Outml Africa. Bv W. A. FL.MSLIE, M.B.. 
C.M., Medical Missionary. With an lutroductiou by 
LORD OVERToUN. Cloth extra, price 3s. lid., with 
Portraits and Illustrations. 


By Dr. HILLIS, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. | 

FORETOKENS of IMMORTALITY I 

Studies “for the Hour when the Immortal Hope 1-urns 
low in the Heart.” By NEWELL DWItiHT HILLIS, of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Cloth extra, price Is. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS OF BOOKS BY DR. HILLIS. 

A MAN’S VALUE to SOCIETY. 

Studies in Self-Culture and Character. Price 3s. 61., gilt 
top. 

THE INVESTMENT of IN- 

FLUENCE. A Study of Social Sympathy and Service. 
Prrce 3s. Gd., gilt top. 


SHILLING EDITION OF RUTHERFORD’S 
LETTERS. 

LETTERS of SAMUEL RUTHER- 

FORD Selected from the Edition edited by the Rev. 
ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. Cloth extra, price Is. 


FAMOUS SCOTS.—New Volume. 

Price Is. Od.. cloth ; extra gilt, 2s. fld. 

ADAM SMITH, Author of “The 

Wealth of Nations." By HECTOR C. MACPIJERSriN. 
Mr. Horbert Spencer, writing to tin- Author, N.-tvs: “ 1 have 
learned much from your sketch of Ad-un Smith's life and work. 
It presents the essential facts in a lucid aud interesting way." 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

SI, Paternoster Square, London, EX'.; and Edinburgh. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S NSW BOOKS 


NEW BO^K BY MRS. LEITH-ADAMS. 

ACCESSORY AFTER the FACT. 

By the Author of "Geoffrey 8 ir!ing,” Ac Cr. «vo, clo-h. fis. 
“ A really clever Look, Iwiug a oolLciiou of brightly written 
talo.”— Whitehall Her it w. __ 


DORA RUSSELL S NEW NOVEL. 

HER PROMISE TRUE. By the 

Author of “Footprints Id the Snow," Ac Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6*. |.Just out. 

“ Is a rattling good story, full of Interest and excitement that 
will well repay the reader.”— Aberdeen Press.| 

NEW NOVEL BY M. E. WINCHESTER. 

LITTLE KING RAN NIK By the 

A nthor of “A Nest of Skylarks." Ac. Cloth. 6*. 

“The tale runs very pleasantly. wbh abundance of those 
happy touches of child-life which made ‘A Nest of Skylarks * 
eo charming a production.”— Livtriool ha'ly Mtrcury. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. W. MILLER. 

FETTERED by FATE. Crown 

8 vo, cloth. 6«. 

“Is tremendously melodramatic. ’ inks is the l»ost character 
In the book. I hope Mr. Miller will let us have more Bink^ee. 
lie shows real humour when dealing with Bmks "— To-day. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM TANQUERAY. 

HOY A CORNEY. Crown 8vo. cloth. «e 

“The portions of the story dealing with Finland life are well 
and graphically writ'eu and the hysterical and melodramatic 
tigure of ILtgnr is vigorously drawn."—7A« Daily TtUffrait h. 

NEW NOVEL BY J. PARIUNGTON-POOLE. 

THE DEIL’S GRANNIE. Crown 

8 vo. cloth. 3s rtd. 

“There is a background of strong tragedy to the tale, which 
is forcibly writteu aud dramatically conceived " 

_ _ _ liclfast Norther a 1C A ip. _ 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 

THE CURE of ST. PHILIPPE: a 

Story of French-Canadian Politics. Cloth. 6a. 

“Mr. Grry writes very cleverly, makiinr the persooages that 
figure in the story real aud lifelike, while he analyses the 
motives that govern their couduct with considerable skill.” 

_ Ltcfrp-ol Mercur*. 


; NEW NOVEL BY H. A. BRUCE. 

FROM the RANKS to the PEER- 

I AGE. Cloth, fis. 

| “It is seldom that we have read a novel with so much 
j genuine pleasure. We have no hesitation in predicting for tt 
i a largo circulation as oue of the best stones of the year." 

! Aberdeen Journal. 


| D1GBY, LONG k CO., 19. Bouverie St., London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6*. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 378— APRIL, 1899. 

1. DANTE aud the AKToV'POETRY. 

2. INDIA UNDER LORD ELGIN. 

3. MEDIAEVAL WARFARE. 

4. PEEL aud PITT. 

«. OLD OAK. 

6 . THE WAGES and SAVINGS of WORKING-MEN. 

7. THE IDEALS of HEINRICH HEINE. 

8 . THE CATHOLIC REACTION in FRANCE. 

9 . GEORGE BORROW and his WORKS. 

10. THE GOVERNMENT of LONDON. 

11. VELAZQUEZ and REMBRANDT. 

12. ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

John Mfrrat, Albemarle Street. 


LOVKRS OF ALL OOOD BOOKS 
SHOULD SUBSOBIBB TO 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

I 

! By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the 
j most complete and handsome Edition yet issued. 
| Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vallum, besides other Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Sold iu Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application. 

1 W. THACKER k CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

_ 6s.. claret roan, silt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London : Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Eiited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps bvr BARTHOLOMEW. 

__ _ Koap. s.o. OXE SHILUXQ EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. — With Special Contributions from Hia Excellenoy E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D. : ROBERT BROWNING: 
A. W. KINOLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
.THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACON'S. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TIN'TERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

-- — - - - - 

LAI 

ABE . _ _ ? ___ 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CrTcCIETh' and PWLLHELI 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


HAM. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is oulbide the usual scope of such volumes! 

^S ECOND EDIT ION, ENLARGED, 6 b. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Keht, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers*. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270 271, Strand. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTH¬ 
COMING NUMBERS. 

Vois. xxiii.-xxvj. 

The following Works are in the Press, and 
will be delivered to Subscribers as soon as 
is compatible with the care bestowed upon 
the editing and printing of this Series. 

Vol. XXIII. 

THE C0URT7ER of COUNT 
BALDESSAR CA8TILIO. 

Done into English by THOMAS HOBY, 
1561. With an Introduction by WALTER 
RALEIGH. Small 4to, upwards of 450 
pp., 18b. net. _ 


Vol8. XXIV.-XXVI. 

GARGANTUA and 

PANTAGRUEL. 

Translated from the French of FRANCOI4 
RABELAIS by Sir THOS. URQ0HA.BC 
and PETER MOTTEOX. With an In¬ 
troduction by CH. WHIBLEY. 3 voir., 
£2 14b. net. 


Snbs-rib-rt who order and pay for these 
Works before the 30 th tart, will receive them, 
when published, at the following prices: 
HOBY'S CnURTYER, lbs. ; URQV- 
IIART'S RABELAIS 3 mis., £2 6r. 
Carriage extra will be charged when deliver, 
takes place. .1 full Prospectus will be tent on 
demand. _ 

The Latest Numbers Issued ih this 
Series have been 

Vola. XIX., XX. 


CERTAIN TRAGICAL 

DISCOURSES of 

BANDELLO. 

Translated into English hy GEFFRAlE 
FELTON, ANNO 1567. With an Intro¬ 
duction by E. L. DOUGLAS. In 2 vole., 
£1 4s. net. 


ACADEMY .—**These little novels of Mafcteo Ban- 
dello, in the luscious, euphuistic English of Geoffrey 
Fenton, are so rarelv to be rnet with that Mr. Henley 
is to be thanked for including them in his admirable 


series. 

SCOT Sit A V.— “ Mr. Henley’s editions of the Tudor 
Translations have received a noteworthy addition in 
the two volumes that contain a reprint of Fenton’s 
• Bandello.’ ” 

NOTES and QV ERIE S—" To the delightful and 
rapidly augmenting series of Tudor Translations have 
been added two further volumes, worthy in all resj>ccts 
of the companionship into which they are thrust. * 


Vols. XXI., XXII. 

SUETONIUS.—HISTORY 
of TWELVE CiESARS. 

Translated into English by PHILEMON 
HOLLAND, anno 1606. With an In¬ 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
In 2 vols., £1 4a. net. 

MORXIXG POST.—"Mr. Henley haB rendered 
a new service to English literature by including in his 
collection of masterpieces this ancient version of the 

* Twelve Cicsars.’.To give such a book as this to 

modern read* rs, and to give it in such handsome 
form, is to have deserved well of letters.” 

\T1 W ES .—"The form of these volumes i« delightful.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—“In short, the Tudor 

Translations are weighty and invaluable reprints. 

Mr. Henley 1ms made "an admirable choice in the 
‘ Suetonius’ of Philemon Holland for the twenty-first 
and tweuty-seeond volumes of the series, and Mr. 
Whibley has also sustained the high standard of the 
preceding volumes in his introduction.” 
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SMITH, ELD ER, & CO’S H EW BOOKS. 

COMPLETION OF THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 

NOW BEADY, large orown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6a. 

Vol. 13-BALLADS and MISC ELLANIES 

With 86 Fall-Page Illustrations by the Author, George 
Cruik shank and John Leeoh, 85 Woodcuts, 8 Portraits of 
Thackeray’s Ancestors, an Engraving of the Author from a 
Drawing by Samuel Laurenoe, and a Photogravure from a 
Drawing by Chinnery of Thackeray at the Age of Three with 
his Father and Mother. The Volume also contains a Life of 
Thackeray by Leslie Stephen, and a Bibliography. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional 
material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and 
Note-books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

fOg" The 18 Volumes are also supplied in set doth binding, gilt top, 
price £8 18 s. 


TITLES Of THE VOLUMES. 

1. VANITY PAIR. 2. PENDENNrs. 3. YELLOWPLU8H PAPERS, Ac. 

4. The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; The F1TZBOODLE PAPER8, Ac. 

5. SKETCH BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS to OUSCU, Ac. 7. The HISTORY 
of HENRY ESMOND; and the LECTURES. 8. The NEWCOMBS. 9. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Ac. 10. The VIRGINIANS. 11. The ADVENTURES 
of PHILIP ; and A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 18. LOVKL the WIDOWER; 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, Ac. 13. BALLADS and MIS- 
UELLANIES. 

BOOKMAN .— 1M In her new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
gives ns precisely what we want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and 
to handle. They are just what we like oar ordinary every-day Thackeray to 
be. And prefixed to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have 
any right to know, about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters, 
and drawings which bear upon the work.’* 

*** A Prospectus of the Edition , with Specimen Pages, wVl hs sent 
post free on application. 

“ Better worth reading than many novels that achieve 
success. — Morning Pott. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c. ; and 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart- 

DAILY NEWS .—“These delightful compositions form a qualification to 
the familiar statement that in England letter-writing is a lost art. They 
possess the charm of old masterpieces written for private perusal only; their 
spirit is urbane and their style as polished as it is nnaffectea.” 

LITERATURE.— “ The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly 
elaborated presentment of character in which no method can rival the 

epistolary.Every page in the book is pervaded by a charm which one values 

in proportion to its increasing rarity—the charm of scholarship.” 


The CALIPHATE: Its RISE, DECLINE and FALL 


By Sr WILLIAM MUIR. K.C.M.G., LLD-, &e 

Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or 81ave Dvn 
With Maps. THIRD EDITION, 


The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


& 0 . 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS . 

MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

NOTICE —A SECOND EDITION OF JHE 

BLACK DOUGLAS, by s. r. 

CROCKETT, Crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. 

ACADEMY.— * A stirring story of fighting and loving and vengeance.” 
OBSERVER.—** Full of ‘go’ and excitement, it will delight those who 
revelled in the fierce action of 1 The Raiders.* ** 

G O D’S GREETING. 

By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. [Justpublished. 
OBSER VER. —“ A really interesting story.** 

A MODERN MERCENARY. 

By K. and HEtKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), 

Authors of “ Tammer’s Duel,” Ac. 

SPBCTA TOR. —" The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the portraiture 

vivid, and the treatment unhackneyed.Altogether this is a fierce and vivid 

romance.’* 

SATURDAY REVIEW. — ** A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, 
and containing some smart dialogue.” 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LIST. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH ART, 1100- 

1899. By R08K G. KINGSLEY, Officier de l’lnstruction Publique. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net._ 


THE BOOK of GOLF and GOLFERS. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Contributions by Miss Amy 
Pascob, H. H. Hir/row, J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham, and Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Portraits, Ac. Medium 8fo, 18s. net. 


INQUIRIES concerning the TACTICS of 

the FUTURE. Fourth Edition, 1894, of the “Two Brigades.” By 
FRITZ HOENIG. With 1 8ketch in the Text and 3 8ketch-Maps. 
Translated by Captain H. M. BOWER, 3rd Battalion the York and 
Lancaster Regiment. With 2 additional Maps. 8vo, 16s. net. 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 

ANDREW DANG. New Edition, Revised and Re-sot for issue in the 
SILVER LIBRARY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7». 


PLATO and DARWIN: a Philosophic 

Dialogue. By the ABBfc MARCEL HEBERT, Head Master of the Kcolo 
F^nelon, Paris. Translated, with an Introduction, by the Hon. 
WILLIAM GIBSON, Author of “The Abb6 de Lamennais and the 
Liberal Catholic Movement in France.” Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


TRUE LIMITS of RITUAL in the 

CHURCH. Edited by the Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D., Vicar of 
Stroud Green. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents : Preface —Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Robert Linklater, D.D. 
—The Ornaments Rubric, by J. T. Micklethwaite, V.P.S.A.—The Catholic 
Principle of Conformity in Divine Worship, by the Rev. C. F. G Turner—A 
Plea for Reasonableness, by the Rev. John Wylde—Intelligible Ritual, by the 
Rev. Henry Amott—The English Liturgy, by the Rev. T. A. Lacey—Eucharistic 
Ritnal, by the Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D.—Suggestions for a Basis of Agreement in 
Matters Liturgical and Ceremonial, by the Rev. H. E. Hall. 

THE ROMAN PRIMACyT A.D. 430-451. 

By the Rev. LUKE RIVINGTON, M.A., D.D., formerly Dean of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 


The EPISCOPATE of CHARLES WORDS- 

WORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld. and Dunblane, 1863-1892. 
A Memoir, together with some material for founding a judgment on the 
Great Questions in the discussion of which he was concerned. With 2 
Portraits. 8vo, 16s._ 


A COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Prariector in Chemistry 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. (3 Parts.) Part II.—INTER¬ 
MEDIATE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. A Seven Weeks’ 

Story. By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating 
novel, in which, though the Roman Catholic standpoint of the author is never 
concealed, anything savouring of aggressiveness or proselytism is scrupulously 
avoided.”— Spectator. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 388. APRIL, 1899. 8vo. Price 6s. 

I. SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
n. THE ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. 

III. THE HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF VACCINATION. 

IV. ROMAN BRITAIN. 

V. SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

VI. DISCRETION AND PUBLICITY. 

VII. A FLORENTINE PICTURE-CHRONICLE. 

Vni. MADAGASCAR A FRENCH COLONY. 

IX. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

X. ASIA MINOR. 

XI. PARNELL AND HIS WORK. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MAY.-Price SIXPENCE. 

PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. Chapters 
XI.—XIII. 

MIXED METAPHORS. By FRANK RITCHIE. 

A FARMER’S YEAR.—IX. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

THE PHANTA8MATOGRAPH. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
EARL RODERICK’S BRIDE. By Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER. 

A NAVAL CHAPLAIN of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss E. O. 
GODLEY. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 


LONGMANS, OBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

THE QUEST OF FAITH. 

Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion- 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

“The author of thia volume ia best known to u« as 
the translator of a number of Schopenhauer’s works, 
bnfc here he comes before us as an original thinker 
dealing with certain sides of that great subject which 
in some form or another interests all readers.” 

The Observer. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 

THOUGHTS ON THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. 

Translated, with Preface, 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

“A spirited and learned attack on Catholicism, 
which at the present moment should gain attention, 
more especially as coming from a German critic.” 

The Outlook. 

“Should attract, wide attention at a moment when 
the 4 Ritualist Crisis,’ as it is called, makes so many 
readers think seriously of the present position of 
Protestantism. As one of the first of living scholars 
in Germany Professor Harnuck is well worthy of 
thoughtful consideration, and his brochure should, in 
its English dress, find a multitude of readers.” 

The Observer. 


NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. fid. 

THE LAST LINE. 

Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 

With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 

“ Thia admirable sjmopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel¬ 
comed by those who have neither time nor patienco to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.”— Literat ure. _ 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By LILY DOUGALL, Author of “A Dozen Ways 
of Love,” “ Beggars All,” Ac. 

“ Not only a most instructive chapter in the history 
of religious enthusiasm, but a powerful and fasci¬ 
nating psychological study..This remarkable book 

will add much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputa¬ 
tion.”— The Bookman. 

“This is the story of Joseph Smith and of a fair 
woman whom he coveted. It is also a remarkably 
romantic history of the beginnings of Mormonism, 
•with its ‘ wrong and right and misery,’ impartial to 
the last degree. There is stirring incident from the 
first chapter, and the tale becomes positively thrilling 
Miss Dougall gives to her first historical novel the 
epigrammatic force that marked ‘Beggars All’ ten 
years ago, and each of its wolcome successors.” 
_ The Literary World. 


NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch - Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “ The Grasshoppers,” Ac. 

“Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick give us a delightful and 
piquant picture of Gorman social life, the atmosphere 
of which Bhe has caught and communicates with equal 
fidelity. In this, as in her other stories, there is a vein 
of humour, ironical but kindly; about all her characters 
there is a ring of real life; her dialogues are natural 
and crisp ; and her story is the product of a cultured 

mind.”— The Saturday Review. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, rounded edges, price 3s. 6d. net. 

WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 

Annual Biographical Dictionary. 

“ It contains everything that anybody can want to 
know about all sorts and conditions of men and 
women o f more or less importance.”— Truth. _ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 0d. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 
by EMILY JANES. 

“ Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of 
reference for all who are in any way concerned in the 
multifarious phases of women’s work and interests. 
... Altogether in its present form the ‘ Year-Book ’ 
well deserves to rank as * The Woman's Whitaker.* ” 

The Times. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


JARROLD & SONS 

Published on April 15, 

MR. MAGKIE’8 NEW NOVEL, 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 0d., 

THE PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. 

By JOHN MACKIE, 

Author of “They that 8it in Darkness,” “Sinners 
Twain,” “ The Devil’s Playground,” Ac. 

The plot of “The Prodigal’s Brother” is largely 
founded upon a hitherto unrecorded and exciting in¬ 
cident in the Riel Rebellion. Mr. Mackie, in addition 
to having figured in turn as stock rider, exnlorer, and 
pioneer, was for some time in charge of a detachment, 
of the North-West Mounted Police, and has soen no 
little active service amid the wild country, which is 
the scene of this, his latest novel. 


They are also prepared with 

A THIRD EDITION, 

(The let and 2nd Editions having been exhausted 
within a week of publication) 

Of JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL, 

Price 6a., 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 

Translated under the Author’s supervision by 
S. E. BOGGS. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Dr. Jon a i. 

The Bookman.— “ An enthralling romance of ad¬ 
venture and intrigue. The dominant heroine... is 
almost as clever, as unscrupulous, and as fascinating 

as Dumas’ famous creation.The story . ...is told 

with infinite delicacy and charm ; it stands out a clear 
and lovely idyll against the tangled background of 

plot and counter plot.The translator has done his 

work so well, and with such evident sympathy with 
his original, that we are almost inclined to forget that 
it is a translation at all.” 


And MILENA MRAZOVIC’S 
BOSNIAN TALES and SKETCHES 

Have also attained 

A THIRD EDITION, 

Price 6s. 

SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic 

Translated by Mrs. WAUGH. 

The Literary World.— u Alike from the literary and 
the humanitarian point of viow the tales are full of 

interest.They are refreshingly unfamiliar in plot, 

in treatment, and in local colour. The choice of sub¬ 
ject and the handling of it indicate the poet, and the 
tales are one and all full of strong though restrained 
feeling.” 

The World.— 1 There is no item in the collection 
that lacks evidences of the striking literary and 
imaginative gifts of its author.” 


THEY HAVE ALSO VERY RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED 

A New Novel by the Author of “ Poor 
Human Nature,” &c 

Price 0s. 

A STOLEN IDEA. By Elizabeth 

GODFREY, Author' of 1 “ Cornish Diamonds,” 
“ Poor Human Nature,” Ac. 

The World.— “ A pretty story, prettily told.may 

be recommended.” 

The Sun— “ A pleasant story, and Miss Godfrey— 
whose ‘ Cornish Diamonds ’ and 4 Poor Human Nature’ 
were so popular some little time ago—is sure to win a 
host of readers for it.We recommend the story.” 


And Two Novels by MAY CROMMELIN. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. 

BAY BONALD. ByMayCrommelin 

Author of “Queenie,” “Orange Lily,” “Miss 
Daisy Dimity,” Ac., Ac. 

The Atheneeum— “ A happy mixture of exciting in¬ 
cidents, social pictures of the past, and the develop¬ 
ment and illustration of character.We have to 

thank the author for an exciting novel, which illus¬ 
trates with fidelity social life in Kent a century ago 
.an excellent specimen of modern fiction.” 

FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “Bay 
Ronald,” Ac. 

The Morning— 44 There is ample incident and much 
entertaining narrative, while the interest is main¬ 
tained to the last chapter of the book.” 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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H0DDER& STOUGHTON’S LIST 


BY Ma W. CABLE. 

STRONG HEARTS. 

By GEO. W. CABLE, Author of “ The Grandia- 
simes,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


BY JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 

THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
and SOCIAL REFORM 

By JOSEPH ROWNTREE, Author of “Tern- 
perance Legislation,” Ac., and ARTHUR 
8HKRWELL, Author of “ Life in West London,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, cloih, 0s. 

** It is a book brimful of interesting facts and 
figures.”— Daily News. 

44 A notable book.We have never seen the 

problem of the drink misery more clearly or dis¬ 
passionately .”—Daily Chronicle. 


MY MRS. W. M. RAMSAY. 

THE ROMANCE of ELISAVET. 

By Mrs. W. M. RAMSAY, Author of “ Every¬ 
day Life in Turkey.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 


RRV. T. a SELBY. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE UNHEEDING GOD, 

and other Sermons. 

By the Rev. THOMAS G. SELBY, Author of 
“ The Imperfect Angel,” “ The Lesson of a 
Dilemma,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

“ It is not often that such a noble and striking 
volume of sermons as this is given to the public. It 
elevates its author to a front rank among the 

preachers of the time.No more timely discourses 

than these could possibly be preached. '’—Spectator. 


DR. A. M. FAIR BAIRN. 

THIRD EDITION. 
CATHOLICISM- 

ROMAN and ANGLICAN. 

By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN M.A., D.D., 

LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. 

“ The book is certainly ooe every theologian must 
welcome-high-minded in tone, broad in its outlook, 
penetrating in its vision, and full of luminous apeiyus 
on the history of thought and of events.” 

Literature. 


THE LATE PROP. DRUMMOND. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE LIFE of 

HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. 
Cloth, 7s. 0d. 

“ A very large audience may safely be predicted for 

this biography. The work is well done.A more 

devout life has rarely boen portrayed, a cleaner soul 
has not often been unveiled. —Spectator. 

BY PROP. DRUMMOND. 

Third Edition, completing 26th Thousand 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and 

Other Unpublished Addresses. 

By HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory 
Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and 
IAN MACLARKN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ These addresses are written in a singularly beau¬ 
tiful style, and contain much beautiful thinking, 
showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some 
of the most spiritual aspects of religion. They will, 
we are sure, be much prized by the many admirers of 
their author.”— Glasgow Herald. 


Twenty-oovonth Thousand. 

CONCERNING 

ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYOROFT FOWLER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 08. 

“an excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be 
very amusing, and seriouB enough to provide much 
food for thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delight¬ 
ful, her very weakness makes her charm. She is so 

feminine, so capricious, and so noble.The dialogue 

is often excellent, and shows no small wit. Very 
funny are the sayings of Martha, ttao Methodist 
serving-maid, and very brilliant those of Isabel, whilst 
Paul's have tne weight of sound reasoning and much 
force.”— Da ily Telegraph. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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The Literary Week. 

Tiie felicitations of all who admire brave thinking and 
fine writing are with Dr. Martineau, who to-day enters 
his ninety-fifth year. Dr. Martineau, as has been fre¬ 
quently remarked of late, was a schoolfellow of George 
Borrow. 


The list of books among the wedding presents to the 
Earl and Countess of Crewe is interesting : 


Mr. Asquith.... 
Mr. Balfour . . . . 

Lord Cairns .... 
Lord Reay .... 
Lady Bipon .... 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Bishop of Bath and' 

Wells. 

Mr. William Watson . 
Sir Algernon West 
Mrs. Drew .... 
Miss Helen Gladstone 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
Mrs. Gladstone. . . 
Sir Wemyss Reid . . 
Mr. Haldane . . . 

Miss Braddon . . . 


Oulliver’s Travels (1st edition). 
Manuscript book in white 
vellum and gold. 

Rabelais (illustrated). 

A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan. 
Mary Stuart. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 

Imitation of Christ. 

His own poems. 

Mr. Watson’s Poems. 

Sesame and Lilies. 

Browning. 

Keats. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Gleanings. 
Jane Austen’s Novels. 

Works of Sainte-Beuve. 

Her own works. 


The Prince of Wales’s gift to the Earl of Crewe was an 
edition of Joachim du Bellay. English readers do not 
know this charming poet as they ought—for his old French 
is a little difficult—but Mr. Lang has translated some of 
his work with sympathy and the most dexterous skill, 
notably “ Yanneurs.” How does it go? 

Lily and violet 
I give, and blossoms wet, 

Roses and dew; 

This branch of blushing roses, 

Whose fresh bud encloses 
Wind-flowers too. 

Ah, winnow with sweet breath, 

Winnow the holt and heath, 

Round this retreat; 

Where all the golden mom 
We fan the gold o’ the com, 

In the sun’s heat. 

It was said of Du Bellay that he was bom in 1525 as a 
compensation from Nature to France for the loss of Pavia 
—one of the prettiest compliments that exists. 


The facsimile edition of the Greek and Latin MS. of the 
Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles—the Codex Beza 


Cantabrigiensis —is now obtainable in two noble volumes. 
Students who have hitherto had to journey to Cambridge 
to consult this priceless possesssion will be able to 
examine it under more favourable conditions; while the 
preservation of the text by facsimile makes it possible to 
view the decay of the original with more equanimity. 
The facsimile was made by M. Dujardin, of Paris, by the 
process known as heliogravure, and it has been completely 
successful. Mr. Scrivener, in 1864, wrote of Beza’s gift to 
the University; that although it might seem less ancient 
than three or four other extant copies of the New Testa¬ 
ment, it is in respect to modifications of the inspired text 
which it exhibits more interesting and remarkable than 
any other document of its claRS. 


The most cosmopolitan hymn-book yet projected is The 
Sacred Songs of the World which Mr. Henry C. Leonard is 
editing and which Mr. Elliot Stock will publish. The 
collection will represent many languages and religions ; it 
will give examples from the best sacred poets of forty- 
eight European peoples, forty-nine Asiatic, twelve African, 
thirteen American, and eight Oceanic. 


Apropos of anthologies, a correspondent has asked us to 
suggest a list of such works which would comprise the 
best and largest body of English verse. His idea is to 
bind them uniformly, and he hints at a wedding present. 
How would these do ?— 

The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Mr. William Watson’s Lyric Love. 

Mr. Quiller-Coueh’s Golden Pomp. 

Mr. Beeching’s A Paradise of English Poetry. 

Mr. Henley’s English Lyrics. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum. 

Mrs. Meynell’s Flower of the Mind. 

Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Song. 

Lord Selborne’s Book of Praise. 

With reference to our paragraph in last week’s issue 
concerning “ Zangwillitis,” a correspondent writes: “ Mr. 
Zangwill has touched hearts and won renown. I would 
like to tell how I recently stood at a dying bed, and heard 
the passing soul quote, spasmodically, from that poignant 
sketch ‘The Sabbath-breaker.’ I heard this one (my 
dearest of all), who was looking Death in the eyes, say: 
‘ I am coming, my lamb. The little mother is on the way. 
And again, and yet again: * The little mother is on the 
way, the little mother is on the way.’ Surely no writer 
can ask more than the power to wing his words so that 
they are remembered, and bring comfort, on the threshold 
of death.” 
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Full particulars have now been published of the Daily 
Telegraph'* scheme for supplying its readers with fiction. 
The “ Hundred Best Novels ” by the “ World’s Greatest 
Writers of Fiction ” is an imposing style; but on examining 
the list we find that the Telegraph is merely still incorrigible 
in its diction: the authors are not really the Greatest 
Writers at all, nor the novels the Best. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. Traill, and Mr. W. L. Courtney have, we 
are told, assisted the editor with their advice. To 
which of these gentlemen, we wonder, belongs the 
credit of considering The Wide, Wide World one of the 
hundred best novels, and Elizabeth Wetherell one of the 
world’s greatest writers of fiction ? Again, Gabriel Conroy 
is almost the least satisfactory of Bret Harte’s works; 
Amelie Bives is hardly a classic yet; and Valentine Vox 
might well be spared. 


“We take joy, too,” says the Telegraph, “in knowing 
that so large and rich a selection can be made of acknow¬ 
ledged masterpieces, from English literature mainly, and 
none of them be anything except pure, honest, and of good 
report.” From which we gather that the edition of 
Trittram Shandy will be expurgated. 


Meanwhile the Daily Nem has also its little publishing 
scheme. True to its old-fashioned traditions, the Daily 
New* pins its faith to the middle of the century and offers 
its readers only the works of Dickens. The set consists of 
nineteen volumes, completed by Forster’s Life and the 
Dickon*' Dietionary, a key to the works which is by no 
means so exhaustive as the Daily Newt seems to think. It 
is peculiarly fitting that the series should come from the 
Daily New* office, for Dickens was its first editor and 
Forster its seoond. The edition is illustrated. 


Anotheb proof of the theory expressed by a contributor 
elsewhere in this number, that to become a Dickens com¬ 
mentator is to woo inaccuracy, is found in the Daily New* 
article on Pickwick, in which its new edition was intro¬ 
duced to tiie public. From one of the quotations therein 
given the reader is led to suppose that the catch phrase, 
“ Let ’em all come,” which is now only too evident in the 
London streets, originated with Mrs. Bardell. Thus: 

“ Oh! you kind, good, playful dear,” said Mrs. Bardell; 
and without more ado she rose from her chair and flung 
her arms round Mr Pickwick’s neck, with a cataract of 
tears and a chorus of sobs. 

“ Bless my soul,” cried the astonished Mr. Pickwick; 
“ Mrs. Bardell, my good woman—dear me, what a situa¬ 
tion—pray consider—Mrs. Bardell—don’t—if anybody 
should come-” 

“ Oh, let ’em all come! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bardell 
frantically ; “ I’ll never leave you — dear, kind, good 
soul ” ; and with these words Mrs. Bardell clung the 
tighter. 

This is very pretty and curious. But what Mrs. Bardell 
really said was, “ Oh, let them come! ” 


The Purple Cow is not yet dead. Indeed, it seems 
probable that it never will be. Mr. Doxey, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, the publisher of the Lark, has now compiled two 


little pamphlets from that periodical, The Lark Almanack 
for 1899 and The Purple Cow, which may be obtained in 
England from Messrs. Cazenove, of Henrietta-street; and 



I love to go to Lectures 
And make the Audience stare: 

By walking round upon their heads. 

And spoiling People’s hair! 

therein we find the old rhymes once more, and the old 
pictures. Two of these pictures we reproduce; and here 
are other tastes of Mr. Gelett Burgess’s comic inventive 
powers: 

The Window has Four Little Panes; 

But one have I; 

The Window-Panes are in its Sash,— 

I wonder why 1 
and 

The Sun is Low, to say the Least, 

Although it is well-Bed; 

Yet, since it rises in the Yeast, 

It should be better Bred. 

and 

My House is made of Graham Bread, 

Exoept the ceiling’s made of white; 

Of Angel Cake I make my Bed ; 

I eat my Pillow every night. 



Ah, yea, I wrote the “ Purple Cow ’’— 
fm Sorry, now, I wrote it; 

But I can tell you Anyhow 
I’ll Kill you if you Quote it! 

To readers whose peace of mind is injured by these freaks 
of fancy we would point out that Mr. Gelett Burgees, their 
author, is now living in London. 
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A itvepenny drop has suddenly occurred, and the new 
price for cheap fiction is a penny. There it is likely to 
stay: we can hardly expect it to go lower. Penny 
fiction iB not new, of course, for works by the lady known 
as Annie S. Swan have been circulating in hundreds of 
thousands at that figure for some time, and Horner’s 
Penny Stories are printed in millions, while Mr. Stead 
has been issuing penny abridgments of great novels 
for months past; but the authors offered by Messrs. 
Pearson are now approaching the penny public for 
the first time. These are: “Ouida,” “John Oliver 
Hobbee,” “Bita,” Mrs. Hungerford, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Olive Schreiner, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Louis 
Becke, Mr. John Habberton, Mr. Fergus Hume, Mr. Clark 
Bussell, and others. Meanwhile it may be remarked that 
we have received this week no fewer than twenty-six new 
novels, nineteen of which are published at six shillings. 


Mb. Fisher Unwin’s “ Overseas Library ” makes a 
beginning this week with Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
Ipani. We quote this passage from the preface: 

Now, to my thinking, misapprehension still is rife as to 
the motives which cause men to write. Books have been 
written for many purposes—moral, religious, lewd, im¬ 
proving, ethical, and to make people stare; but many 
think, even to-day, when education, which, as we all 
know, intensifies artistic comprehension, spreading it even 
amongst the educated, is so diffused, that men write books 
to please a mysterious entity known as the public; that 
they regard this Mumbo-Jumbo as politicians do, or as 
the county councillor, who is uncertain even if he be a 
cuckold till he has duly put the matter to the democratic 
vote. 

Nothing more false. For the most part all books are 
written from vanity, for hope of gain, either pecuniary or 
of some other nature, and now and then to please the 
writer, for it is known that some have gone to sea for 
pleasure, and sailors say that those who do so would go to 
hell for fun. 

And bo of books. Few men know why they write, and 
most men are ashamed of all they do when once it stares 
them in the face in moulded type. 


Fbom the preface to the late J. F. Nisbet’s Human 
Machine (Grant Bichards): 

As for materialism, it is a theory which seems to me to 
fit in better with the known facts than any other, and to 
leave the majesty of God just where it was before. To 
the belittling of the Creator, indeed, I do not see that 
anything is more conducive than the current theology— 
Roman or Anglican. Matthew Arnold's conception of the 
Trinity as three big Lord Shaftesburys sitting up some¬ 
where in the sky is approximately that of every little boy 
and girl brought up on orthodox principles. Sometimes 
this image is replaced by that of the Israelitish Jehovah— 
a tutelary divinity in the form of a man, and swayed by 
such human passions as love, anger, pride, hate, jealousy. 
In either case the proportions of the Creator are reduced 
to those of an Exeter Hall philanthropist. How much 
vaster and nobler is the materialistic conception of the 
Deity as an all-pervading foroe, impersonal in the human 
sense, but necessarily all-knowing because it is everywhere 
and in everything! How much higher than that of the 
anthropomorphic God! You may climb up to the top of 


Primrose-hill; you may shake your fist at the sky ; you 
may take a Name in vain—and there is no response. Not 
the smallest—not even a flash of lightning ! Because the 
unseen Power, whatever it may be, is not a “ jealous God,’’ 
animated by a paltry human resentment. 


A writer in the new Pari* Magazine discusses the 
translation of The Jungle Book — Le Livre de la Jungle — 
which has recently been published in France: “ Although 
MM. Fabulet and d’Humieirea have accomplished theix 
task admirably, they could not expect, nor could they be 
expected, to achieve the impossible. ‘Je viens deman- 
quer ma proie ’ is really inadequate as a rendering of the 
old wolf Akela’s lament, ‘ Now I have missed my kill.” 
Mowgli, ‘ the man-cub,’ is perforce transformed into 1 le 
petit d’homme,’ for there are no cubs in French, and the 
substantive ‘petit’ has to represent the young of the 
human and every other species. ‘ The camel doubled up 
camel-fashion, like a two-foot rule,’ is rendered, ‘le 
chameau se replia 4 la fa 9 oa des ohameaux, en equerre,’ 
which entirely misses the Kipling imagery. The pack 
becomes ‘ le clan,’ and when Shere Khan, the tiger, asks, 

‘ Am I to stand nosing into your dog’s den for my fair 
dues ? ’ he is made to say, in French, ‘ Dois-je attendre le 
nez dans votre repairs de chiens, lorsqu’il s’agit de mon 
du le plus strict ? ’ This is a little more polite, perhaps, 
but it is not the Kipling manner. Indeed, Kipling d la 
Frangaise not infrequently reminds one of the French 
customs notice, ‘ Messieurs ,les voyageurs sont pries 
d’assister a l’examen de lours bagages,’ as an equivalent 
for ‘ Passengers must look after their luggage.’ 


A correspondent, “ B. M.,” writes: “ Excuse my point¬ 
ing out that the reviewer of D'Annunzio’s Victim, in 

the current issue of the 
Academy, is wrong when 
he alludes to D'Annunzio 
as ‘ a young man con¬ 
siderably under thirty.’ He 
was born in 1863, so is 
‘considerably over thirty,’ 
and I think you will agree 
that he looks it from the 
enclosed.” 


In a review of Holland’s 
Suetonius, “ Tudor Trans¬ 
lations ” series, in the 
Academy last week, the 
dedication of the work to 
Mr. Cecil Bhodes was attri¬ 
buted to the editor of the 

dedication was written by 
Mr. Henley, the editor of the series. 



Other renderings of Maurice Maeterlinck’s poem have 
been received from J. A. B., Edgbaston ; C. 8. 0., Brighton; 
and B. H. 8., Glasgow. 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats is also among the dreamers. To the 
poem, “The Cap and Bells,” in his new book, The Wind 
Among the Reeds (Mathews), he puts the following note: 

I dreamed this story exactly as I have written it, and 
dreamed another long dream after it, trying to make out 
its meaning, and whether I was to write it in prose or 
verse. The first dream was more a vision than a dream, 
for it was beautiful and coherent, and gave me the sense of 
illumination and exaltation that one gets from visions, 
while the second dream was confused and meaningless. 
The poem has always meant a great deal to me, though, as 
is the way with symbolic poems, it has not always meant 
quite the same thing. Blake would have said “ the authors 
are in eternity,” and I am quite sure they can only be 
questioned in dreams. 


The first number of the Paidologist lies before us. The 
Paidologist, we ought perhaps to explain, is the organ of 
the British Child Study Association, which is an offshoot 
of a similar association in America. Prof. Stanley Hall, 
who is the leading inquirer among the Americans, con¬ 
tributes introductory words to bring the value of the 
pastime before English readers, and practical instructions 
are given by Prof. Earl Barnes. The game should, there¬ 
fore, soon be well started. In the main the intentions 
are lacking nothing of seriousness, but in the “ Editor’s 
Bag” we find this: “A little boy, when being spoken 
to about God’s care and love for us, said: ‘ Yes, God 
loves us : He will not give us the cane ’; to which another 
child quickly replied : ‘ No ; He can’t reach us.’ ” 


Another new periodical reaches us in Pensions and 
Progress , the organ of the Old Age Pension scheme. The 
little paper, which has for its motto “ Humanity, Justice, 
Patriotism, and Progress,” will be issued quarterly at a 
penny. The editor is Mr. C. H. Cook. We hope that it 
may produce the good at which it aims. 


A geographical handbook in which each of the more 
important civilised countries is described by one of the 
leading geographers of that country, and other parts of 
the world are treated by experienced travellers who have 
an intimate knowledge of the regions with which they 
deal, should prove a distinct acquisition to geographical 
literature.' Such a work, edited by Dr. H. R. Mill, will 
-shortly be published by Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, 
under the title of The International Geographg. No fewer 
than seventy distinguished geographers and explorers have 
contributed to the work, among them being Dr. Nansen, 
Sir W. Martin Conway, and Sir John Murray, who deal with 
the Polar regions; Sir G. S. Robertson, with Afgh anistan: ; 
Sir William Macgregor, with British New Guinea; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, with British Central Africa; the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, with Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the South African Republic; and Mr. F. C. Selous, with 
Rhodesia. 


. Scottish eritics prefer Scottish writers. The readers of 
a certain Scotch weekly, on being asked to name the six 
most popular works of fiction by living authors, named 


Ian Maclaren’8 Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s The Little Minister and A Window in Thrums, Mr. 
Hall Caine’s The Christian , Annie S. Swan’s The Gates of 
Eden, and Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 1 he Lilac Sun Bonnet. Mr. 
Hall Caine rnuct acquire a kilt to be at home in this 
company. 


As some assistance to a better appreciation of the 
intellectual condition of the Samoans, we reproduce the 
first few lines of a letter written by the Samoan chief Tiu, 
Stevenson’s friend, to Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, after the 
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novelist’s death. Tiu, it will be seen, although his usual 
costume is only a loin-cloth, can yet use the note-paper 
of the English housemaid, and assume our own forms of 
address. At one time Tiu was a Christian, but a difference 
with the missionaries prompted him to return to the faith 
of his fathers. The correspondent to whom we are 
indebted for the letter asks if any of our readers can 
translate Samoan. “They say,” he adds, “you can get 
everything in London. Can you get this?” Perhaps 
some reader will reply. We hold the remainder of the 
letter. 


A pleasant ambiguity is contained in the prospectus of 
a new novel which reaches us from one of the literary 
agencies. “The story,” says this document, “concludes 
with the righting of a cruel wrong, the just destruction of 
its author, and the happiness of those who have tem¬ 
porarily suffered through the machinations of the wicked.” 
We have not read the tale, and, therefore, cannot form 
any opinion ; but the destruction of the author certainly 
seems an extreme measure. 


The following intimation reaches us from Toynbee 
Hall: “ The students’ gratitude to Dr. S. R. Gardiner 
has been given form in a silver bowl, which it is proposed 
to present to him on Saturday, April 22. The Bishop of 
London has promised to speak. Dr. Gardiner’s pleasure 
will be to meet as many as possible of his old students. 
Will you, therefore, add to his pleasure, and make a point 
of coming at eight o’clock ? ” We have not the pleasure 
of being among Dr. Gardiner’s students, nor is it possible 
for us to attend. But we hope the bowl is a nice one. 
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We give this week a portrait of Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
whose services in arranging the present exhibition of 
Rembrandt’s work in the White building of the British 
Museum can hardly be over-estimated by the art student. 
Mr. Colvin, who has been Keeper of the Prints since 
1884, was bom in 1845. He has two claims upon the 
recognition of readers: his writings on art and his 
friendship with R. L. Stevenson, on the authoritative life of 
whom he is now engaged. It is intended to bring out 
this work in two parts, one to consist entirely of letters, 
and the other of biography. 

Once upon a time Mr. Anthony Hope began a series of 
articles called “ The Fly on the Wheel ” in a magazine. 
They came, however, to an untimely end, and he has since 
left journalism alone. But in one of the papers of the 
series the question (by a woman)—“ Oh, Mr. Fly, how do 
you think of those lovely stories ? ” or (by a man) “ I say, 
Fly, old chap, how the deuce do you turn out all that stuff 
of yours?” was answered thus in a page from the Fly’s 
Journal: 

Let us suppose that I am bidden to write a short story. 

I arrive at my working-den at 9.45 and read my letters. 

The rest of the day is much as follows: 

10.0.—Put on writing-coat; find a hole in the elbow. 

10.3.—Light pipe, and sit down in large armchair by fire. 


10.15. —Who the deuce can write a story on a beastly day 

like this ? (It was quite nice weather, really— 
that’s the artistic temperament). 

10.45. —I must think about that confounded story. 

Besides, I don’t believe she meant anything 
after all. 

11.15. —I wish the-these — people hadn’t asked me 

to write for their-paper ! 

11.45. —Hullo! Will that do? 

12.0.—Hang it, that’s no use ! 

12.30. —I suppose if I happened to have a head instead of 

a turnip I could write that story. 

12.40. —Yes ! No! By Jove, yes ! Where’s that pen ? 

Oh, where the-? All right, here it is ! Now 

then! (Scribble.) 

1.0.—Lunch ! Good; I believe it’s going ! 

1.30. —Now I’ll just knock it off. (Scribble.) 

2.15. —Well, I don’t quite see my way to-Oh, yes I 

do ! Good ! That’s not so bad. 

3.0.—One, two, three—three hundred words a page. 
Well, I’ve put that in in good time, anyhow! 
Where’s that pipe ? 

3.15. —I think I’ll fetch ’em. Pitched in passion, by Jove! 

3.40. —Oh, I say, look here! I’ve only got about 1,200 

words and I want 2,000. What the deuce shall I do ? 
3.50.—1 must pad it, you know. She mustn’t take him 
yet, that’s all. 

4.0.—She can’t take more than a page accepting the too , 
though; it’s absurd, you know. 
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4.15. —Oh, confound it! 

4.45.—Now let’s see—two, four, six, seven. Good ! I’m 
in the straight now ! 

5.0. — Thank Heaven, that’s done! Now I suppose I must 
read the thing over. I know it’s awful rot. 
Well, that’s their lookout, they’ve bought it. 

5.3. — It’s not so bad, though, after all. 

5.11.—I rather like that. I don’t know, but it seems 
rather original. 

5.15. —H’m ! I’ve read worse stories than this. 

5.20.—No, I’m hanged if I touch a word of it! It’s not 
half bad. 

5.25.—Pretty smart ending! 

5.30.—Well, if there are a dozen men in Eugland who can 
write a better story than that, I should like to 
see ’em, that’s all ! 

5.35.—Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I shan’t touch a pen 
again to-day. 


Bibliographical. 

A mammoth anthology of English verse: that, it would 
seem, is the latest benefaction Mr. Arber proposes to bestow 
upon the students of literature. Those students owe 
already a very considerable debt to the man who began, 
thirty years ago, that invaluable series of English Reprints 
on which so many intellects have been nourished ; whose 
Facsimile Texts, English Garner, and English Scholars' 
Library are scarcely less valuable in their way ; and who, 
only a year or two ago, gave us a useful collection of 
documents on The Pilgrim Fathers. We may be pretty 
sure that the text of the announced anthology will be 
impeccable, for Mr. Arber obviously has unlimited patience. 
But the production of an acceptable selection from the 
entire English corpus poetarum (down, I suppose, to the era 
of existing copyrights) presupposes not only editorial 
accuracy but critical capacity, and Mr. Arber’s project 
seems to be so ambitious that he will, of course, not 
be surprised if his collection is closely and carefully 
scrutinised. 

Rather late in the day will come Mr. Arthur Milman’s 
promised biography of his father, the Dean. Dr. Milman 
died a little over thirty years ago. It is not often that a 
modem celebrity has to wait so long for a Life. Yet few 
deserve such a memorial more obviously than the author 
of Fazio and The Martyr of Antioch, the historian of the 
Jews and of Christianity. Fazio is not in the current 
repertory of the stage, but it was performed in London 
within the last decade or so. The History of the Jews was 
reprinted so recently as 1894, and there were new editions 
of the Early Christianity and the Later Christianity in 
1883. The Dean’s correspondence should be eminently 
interesting. 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys must believe that Emerson still 
has a vogue in England, or he would not entertain the idea 
of bringing out yet another edition of the sage’s essays. 
Of such editions there are several extant. In 1891 the 
essays were issued with the imprimatur of St. Lubbock. 
They had been published in two volumes in the previous 
year; Henry Morley had edited them in 1886, which year 
also saw the reproduction of The Conduct of Life, and other 
Essays. There were editions in 1866, 1853, and 1848 


leading back to that which Carlyle prefaced in 1841. I 
take no account of the fact that the essays have necessarily 
been included in all complete editions of Emerson’s prose 
from 1883 downwards. However, the more the merrier. 
The essays cannot be too widely known, too sumptuously 
presented. As someone truly said, Emerson was not 
exactly a thinker, but he had detached thoughts which 
many have found quickening and fruitful. He does not 
supply a philosophy of life, but he helps us to construct 
one. 

Nothing is more certain than that there are many things 
which, done for one generation, have to be done over again 
for the next. About half a century ago William Howitt 
published in two volumes his Homes and Haunts of the Most 
Eminent British Poets ; but that is no reason why a literary 
lady of to-day should not produce (as, it seems, she pro¬ 
poses to produce) another book on the “ homes and 
haunts” of celebrated people, to which she intends to 
give the name of Literary Hearthstones. How a hearth¬ 
stone can be literary I know not; but we must not cavil. 

Lays of the True North, and other Canadian Poems —that, 
I note, is the name given to a forthcoming volume of 
verses. I think we may take for granted that the authoress 
has gone for the first half of the title to the lines by 
Tennyson in the epilogue to the Idylls of the King : . 

And that true North, whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us: “ Keep you to yourselves; 

So loyal is too costly.” 

The announcement of a new volume of verse from the 
pen of Mr. Washington Moon will surprise those who 
think of him (when they think of him) as only the intrepid 
exponent of The King's English and the no less vigorous 
critic of Revisers' English. Yet it is a fact that a volume 
of verse by Mr. Moon, called Elijah the Prophet, and Other 
Sacred Poems, has run into a fifth edition, which will be 
issued shortly; and, moreover, is not Mr. Moon the author 
of a work of prose-fiction called (somewhat lengthily) 
With All Mg Worldly Goods I Thee Endow ? 

The title of the latest novel issued by Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett— The Faith that Kills —makes one think, of 
course, of W. G. Wills’s story, The Love that Kills, as well 
as of the play so named (an adaptation of “L’Arlesienne”) 
which was produced in London some years ago. Obviously, 
the phrase is one on which an endless series of variations 
could be played ; why not The Fear that Kills, The Joy 
that Kills, The Sorrow that Kills, and so forth? Mean¬ 
while, The Faith that Kills is, as a title, not bad, for it 
embodies a cynical paradox which should attract. 

Talking of story-titles, I see it stated that Mr. Leonard 
Merrick will christen his next work of fiction either An 
Enemy of Society or Weapons of the World. I would suggest 
the adoption of the latter. The former has been used by 
Ibsen for a play ; and to come into apparent competition 
with the Norwegian dramatist would be, perhaps, a pity. 

The publisher of No. 5, John Street has been advertising 
“ The New Novel—The New Writer.” I wonder how Mr. 
Whiteing, if he has seen the advertisement, felt when he 
found himself described as “ new ” ? The truth is, the 
best of us are “ new ” to the new generation. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Intellectual Intrepidity. 

Aspects of Religion* and Scientific Thought. By R. H. 
Hutton. (Macmillan, os.) 

As this volume is edited by Miss Roscoe, Mr. Hutton’s 
niece, we may suppose that the fifty-four essays it contains 
represent the flower of that sincere, inquiring mind on 
certain contemporaneous religious and scientific questions. 
It is a monument of intellectual intrepidity. The essays 
all fall within the compass of half-a-dozen pages: they 
deal with every ethico-religious and scientific question that 
stirred the intellects of Hutton’s day, and their full assur¬ 
ance of omniscience is that of a schoolmaster adjudicating 
upon the examination papers of his form. No man could 
attempt such a task, and continue it for a lifetime, with 
never a shade of doubt in his own infallibility, were it not 



RICHARD HOLT lUTITO.V. 

From a Photograph by F. Uollyer. 

for the strong support of unquestioning followers. That 
support, it is hardly necessary to say, Mr. Hutton had. 
He was proprietor and editor of the Spectator, one of the 
few papers whose policy has been unswerving and un¬ 
alterable. Mr. Hutton was the Spectator, it expressed 
his views; the reins never fell from his hands till death 
called him; he gathered about him men who thought as 
he thought, felt as he felt, wrote as he wrote ; and, as the 
years passed, a large body of readers, faithfullest of flocks, 
grew up around his personality, who accepted the views of 
the Spectator as they accepted the routine of the festivals of 
the Church, and who would have missed the one as much 
as the other. The flock were gentle souls, fond of 
flowers and birds; more particular about the appoint¬ 
ments of their dinner tables than the food the dishes 
contained; devoted to the clergy; admirers of Mr. 
Leader, R.A.; middle-aged, and declining gracefully to 


a future existence for which they were fuEy prepared. 
They looked askance, yet with an awful interest, at a 
Huxley travelling rough-shod over their dearest ortho¬ 
doxies; they read of the inteUectual subtleties of a 
Matthew Arnold with tremors and pangs of sorrow (was 
he not the poet of “ Geist’s Grave ” ?) but to stand 
up in the arena of their own drawing-rooms and fight these 
giants with their own little bows and arrows, oh, that was 
impossible! But there was no occasion for it. The 
Invisible David of the Spectator would overthrow the 
mighty, would make it all clear for them at the week-end 
in that article in smaller type that followed at the end of 
the leaders. He would let fly his arrows at the joints in 
the giant’s armour; he would come forth from the fight 
bearing his sheaves with him. Their little tremors of 
doubt would cease, their pinions would drop comfortably 
to the side again. 

A writer must have a rare moral and intellectual sin¬ 
cerity to inspire such confidence. That was Mr. Hutton’s 
indubitable gift. We may agree with him or not; but 
of the beauty and nobility of his nature there cannot be 
two opinions : he was the least material of men. If, like 
Browning, he did not “greet the Unseen with a cheer,” 
he lived in the secret knowledge that the things which 
are not seen are eternal. He sat at his desk doing good, 
in accord with his own definition of good. The rage of 
parties, the rush of movements, the clash of creeds, never 
embroiled him. He surveyed such things temperately, 
defined (as he thought) their tendency, explained their true 
meaning, and, whenever he thought it worth while, ex¬ 
claimed : “ Observe this Giant, although he knows it not, 
he is with us, and where he is not with us he is wrong! ” 

Mr. Hutton’s favourite method, excellent for his purpose, 
was to quote from the writings of the personality under 
review a passage that could be termed “A Confession,” 
and then to proceed to interpret and mould the confession 
into harmony—indeed, often into identity—with his own 
philosophy of belief. It is not our business here to mould 
or to incline any man’s thought into divergent channels; 
but it may be as weU to quote Mr. Hutton’s own confes¬ 
sion in order to understand the standpoint from which he 
criticised the inteHectual ethics of his day. The passage 
occurs in the article called “ Matthew Arnold’s New 
Christian Catechism ”: 


If the Bible is not a revelation of the character of God, 
it is nothing in the world but a book the whole source of 
whose inspiration is illusion. And if it be, as I hold, the 
true revelation of the character of God, then the super¬ 
natural is real .... Christ revealed God; and without 
God, his teaching would be baseless. Physical science 
reveals only law; and if there be anything beyond law, its 
teaching is inadequate. 


There is something Titanesque in' the way Mr. Hutton set 
himself each week to appreciate, to explain, to flout, or to 
annex to his own service the ripe thought of his day. 
None escaped him. Maurice, CEfford, Kingsley, Newman, 
Huxley, TyndaU, Jowett, Browning, Tennyson, Dr. 
Martineau, Mill, Matthew Arnold—he docketed them all. 
And having thus surveyed modern thought, having cata¬ 
logued and classified the intellectual endeavour of his 
contemporaries, did this spiritual adjuster find himself at 
he end of his resources ? Oh, no! Almost the last of Mr. 
Hutton’s essays, that dated 1897, bears the title “ The 
Limits of Divine Power.” 

The essayist had his favourites. Mr. John Morley 
receives the most punctUious salute as the foeman wor¬ 
thiest of his steel. The article is apropos a new chapter of 
the essay on “ Compromise.” 


I am not ashamed [says Mr. Hutton] to feel far more 
sympathy with the nobler aspects of unbelief, than with 
the ignobler and shiftier aspects of so-called faith. A 
diplomatic Churchman, who has borrowed hardly anything 
from the Christian spirit except St. Paul’s boast that he 
had been all things to all men, is a phenomenon which 
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seems to me far more threatening to the Christian faith of 
our own day than the sturdy and, so far at least as this 
essay goes, the charitable “ I believe not ” of such men as 
Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Hutton does not attempt to gather Mr. Morley into 
his not as he gathers Huxley; Mr. Morley is repri¬ 
manded and passed by with a sigh. His humanitarian 
religion will not do. It is an intellectual juggle, not a 
philosophical reconciliation; “indeed, I hardly expected 
such mere wistfulness of sentiment, such impracticable 
though kindly endeavour, from so robust a thinker.” From 
Mrs. Besant, we gather, Mr. Hutton expected nothing. 
He ignores her, dismissing her as a writer 

who must evidently be allowed to exhaust herself in a 
series of spasmodic feats of intellectual acrobatism before 
she has any chance of gaining a position of calm and 
peaceful trust. 

Let us glance briefly at three of the essays in this 
volume—those on Huxley, Mill, and Browning—which 
exemplify Mr. Hutton’s method of showing that the views 
of ( ther people, although they knew it not, were funda¬ 
mentally in harmony with the views held by himself and 
his readers. The article on Huxley is called “ The Great 
Agnostic,” and was written in the week following the 
cessation of that “ eager and opulent life.” After a just 
and sympathetic panegyric, Mr. Hutton proceeds to quote 
the famous passage wherein Huxley likens human life to 
a game of chess between men and a hidden player: 

We know that his [the hidden player’s] play is always 
fair, just, and patient. But also we kuow, to our cost, 
that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest 
allowance for ignorance. . . . My metaphor will remind 
some of you of the famous picture in which Retzseh has 
depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. 
Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, 
strong angel playing for love, as we say, and would 
rather lose than win—and I should accept it as an image 
of human life. Well, what I mean by education is learn¬ 
ing the rules of this mighty game. 

Most people, we imagine, whether they are with Huxley 
in his agnosticism or against him, would allow that this 
fine passage is quite in accordance with the agnostic 
position. Huxley’s own experience, his knowledge of life, 
surely entitled him to say that the hidden antagonist is 
“ always fair, just, and patient.” Neither is it inconsistent 
with Huxley’s agnosticism to depict the unseen antagonist 
as “ a calm, strong angel playing for love,” seeing that 
the imagery is adapted from Ret/.sch’s picture, and Huxley 
expressly states that with the substitution of the angel for 
the fiend he would accept it as an image of human life. 
But Mr. Hutton does not see it in that light. The “ great 
agnostic” must be caught and gently branded. Says Mr. 
Hutton: 

Nothing seems to me clearer than that Prof. Huxley 
borrowed, from a religion which he thought wholly 
improved, his description of the unseen player in this great 
game of life. ... In my belief he had a half-unconscious 
craving, to which he thought it wrong to give way, for 
that passionate faith which he said that he desired to 
undermine in all cases in which there was, in his opinion, 
no possibility of what he termed unification. 

Huxley’s reply to this would have been pungent 
reading. 

Browning, to most of us, is just Browning, observer and 
fighter, student of men and women, explorer of the human 
heart, profoundly interested in the tortuous workings of 
the human mind, and the myriad ways in which it tries to 
express its conviction of the moral law, and its realisation 
of God. Browning might have said: “ Such is life as I 
see it; or, rather, as these men and women whom I have 
imagined see it.” To create a theological Browning from 
his works is a task his readers could have well spared. It 
is almost naughty. A theological Browning! The morn¬ 
ing star in a c >pe and mitre! Need we say Mr. Hutton 


attempted it? “ He was not an Athanasian,” says Mr. 
Hutton. No, neither was he an Alsatian. “Perhaps,” 
continues Mr. Hutton, 

he did not hold theologically the whole [the italics are ours] 
of the Nicene Creed. But he held to the Incarnation in a 
sense much more eager and much more progressive and 
much more constant than he held to any of the doubts 
and hesitations which the opponents of that doctrine had 
suggested to him. He believed, from his heart, that 
Christ revealed God, and was personally the divine Son 
of God, in a sense a great deal deeper and a great deal 
more vivid and personal than most orthodox Christians. 

Why, as well might one argue that Browning was a 
Theosophist from the lines in “ Evelyn Hope” : 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 

Much is to learn, much to forget, 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 

In the essay on John Stuart Mill we find the same 
partiality of interpretation; sympathetic and temperate, 
but none the less partial for that. This, according to 
Mr. Hutton, is the kind of influence that Mill must 
exercise on the development of English thought: 

He will have convinced many materialists that, though 
there can lie no omnipotent God of perfect holiness, there 
may be a very powerful, invisible Being who is helping ns 
to struggle against impossible conditions, not much more 
or not much less mighty than Himself. And he wall have 
induced certain Rationalists who smile at revelation to 
believe that it becomes a sceptic to reserve the possibility, 
at least, that Christ actually was exactly what in the first 
three Gospels He declares Himself to be. 

If Mr. Hutton had private doubts, he does not allow them 
to appear in his writings. As he blandly strove to insist 
that all the best thought of his day was really in harmony 
with the Huttonian analysis of the eternal verities, so in 
poetry the best was ever what he chose to call the best. 
In one short article on “The Modern Poetry of Doubt,” 
he gives four pontifical expressions of opinion, the wisdom 
of which is, to say the least, very arguable: 

There is no lyric in all his [Tennyson’s] volumes quite 
equal to that which tells how 

. . . the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill. 

The English language does not contain lines of despair at 
once so calm and bo poignant as those with which he 
[Shelley] closed the unequal but marvellous poem of 
“ Alastor”: 

It is a woe too “ deep for tears ” when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind not sobs or groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, that are not what they were. 

When will any chord be struck of a despair deeper than 
this ?— 

When the lamp is shattered, 

The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 


There is nothing in our modem poetry more touching 
in its quiet sadness than this : [Then follow Arnold’s lines 
beginniiig- 

While we believed, on earth He went, 

And open stood His grave, 

Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 

And Christ was by to save.] 

These dogmatic utterances in the domain of poetry are 
typical of Mr. Hutton’s habit of thought—a habit that 
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grew upon him as the years sped, to find him seated more 
firmly, and still more firmly, in the editorial chair, his con¬ 
gregation growing in numbers, and in affection and rever¬ 
ence for their self-appointed pastor. We doubt if 
he captured the younger minds—for youth is curious 
and implacable; but those who had grown up in the 
spiritual effulgence that shone from that sincere, dogged 
mind, that cut itself loose from tradition only to cling 
the more closely to it, never forsook him. His life was 
indeed one to be envied. lie was the friend, the consoler, 
of a little nation of lovable and orthodox English men and 
women, who wanted nothing better than to be made more 
and more content with their folded pinions and the grassy 
track that led down, undulating a little here and there, to 
the promised end. It was a beautiful life, and the example 
remains; but that is all. The essays are interesting intel¬ 
lectual exercises, but they will not live. For such high 
honour the vision must be more direct, more personal, less 
pedagogic, less hidebound by the past. For such high 
honour the inspiration must come from the source, not 
from the mouth of the river. 


Words, Words. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vol. IV.: Germano— 
Glass-Cloth. Vol. V.: Hod—Horizontal. (Clarendon 
Press. 2 s. fid. each) 

The two “parts” of Dr. Murray’s dictionary which lie 
before us are like unto the others we have received. 
They amaze by their fulness, their penetration, and 
especially by their enormous trawl-catches of quotations. 
Dr. Murray’s industry is bost illustrated by comparing his 
Dictionary, section for section, with the dictionary which 
has hitherto borne the palm for comprehensiveness. Thus 
in the Germano—Glass-Cloth section the following table 
can be made: 

Century New 
Die. English Die. 

Words recorded : Germano—Glass-Cloth 9,34 20.33 
Words illustrated by quotations ... 409 1038 
Illustrative Quotations. 1108 8488 

Similar figures might be given for the Hod—Horizontal, or 
any other, published section of Dr. Murray’s work. But 
there is no need to insist on the superior size of the Great 
Pyramid. 

We handed these two sections to a practical journalist; 
and we asked him to glance through the pages and jot 
down his impressions of the usefulness, to himself, of such 
words as may be uncommon, or curious, or more or less 
obsolete. He has done so, and this is what he writes: 

“ Germicidal ” is the first word to attract me, for it is 
becoming clear that germicidal mania will soon have to 
be recognised as a morbid activity of these times. 
“ Germinate ” is a necessary, frequent word, but I do not 
propose to adopt Mr. Hall Caine’s use of it. He is quoted 
from the Times : “ A crowd of people gathered in the 
street and germinated alarming rumours.” Correct, and 
even expressive, as this may be, it brings a smile. It 
seems to imply that the crowd knew what it was doing, 
and was set on the business. I like Jeremy Taylor in 
his sentence (worth quoting just now): 

The Church was then a garden of the fairest flowers, it 
did daily germinate with blessings from Heaven, and 
Saints sprung up. 

Here the “ invaluable capital ” (see Mr. Miall’s excellent 
letter in last week’s Academy) can hardly be said to throw 
dust in the eyes. I should think that in these days of 
humanity and Old-Age Pensions the word “ gerocomy,” 
meaning the science of the treatment of the aged, stands 


an imminent chance of being aired. “ Gerrymander ’’-is a 
word that I shall probably never use; but its origin, given 
by Dr. Murray, interests me: 

1881 Mem. Hint, Boston III. 212 In 1812, while Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor of Massachusetts, the Democratic 
Legislature, in order to secure an increased representation 
of their party in the State Senate, districted the State in 
such a way that the shapes of the towns forming such a 
district in Essex county brought out a territory of regular 
outline. This was indicated on a map which Russell, the 
editor of the Continent, huug in his ottice. Stuart, the 
painter, observing it, added a head, wings, and claws, and 
exclaimed, ‘That will do for a salamander!’ ‘Gerry¬ 
mander! ’ said Russell, and the word became a proverb. 

I see that a Quarterly Eeviewer is alone in spelling the 
word with a j—but, then, he is a Quarterly Eeviewer. 
There is an interesting account of the old word “ gests,” 
in all its meanings. It was used for “deeds, exploits” in 
187(3 by Messrs. Besant and Bice in the Golden Butterfly : 
“Her bosom heaved when she heard of heroic gest.” 
Perhaps sho was trying to remember what the word signi¬ 
fied. “ Gesticulant ” has a shade of meaning that would 
recommend it above “ gesticulating ” now and then. For 
example, Mr. Blackmore, in Springhaven : 

The figure of the ungainly foe . . . huge against the 
waves like Cyclops, and, like him, gesticulant. 

Now, had Mr. Blackmore written “ like him, gesticulating,” 
the image would have been ludicrous. 

“ Gesture,” as a verb, is a word to keep in mind. It 
can do immense amount of work, thus (in the Pall Mall 
Gazette): “He . . . gestured his intention of throwing 
the baby to the ground if anybody attempted to approach 
him.” But I think there is something forced in this use 
of it by Mr. Howells: “ His father made an offer to rise. 

* Don’t go,’ said Lapharn, 1 gesturing him down again.’ ” 
There is too much literary gesture here. “ Get” is a little 
word, but it breedeth twenty-one columns of definitions 
and quotations in the Dictionary. It is a word of all work, 
so that you cannot expect it to be beautiful; but its 
more inelegant uses ought to be discouraged. “ The book 
is prettily got up ” is a frequent sentence: the book may 
be, but the sentence is not. There are many other uses 
of “get” and “ got” which are too colloquial for a careful 
pen ; the subject is tedious. Let me, however, share with 
the reader one quotation; it shines out of the page in 
biographical radiance: 

Mr. Justice Grantham succeeded in getting the animal 
under control. 

That is all. It will go down the ages conveying this glad 
upshot. The reports will gather dust and be neglected ; 
judges will come and go, and the law become a yet more 
“ ungodly jumble but there, safe in the great Dic¬ 
tionary, will stand the pleasing record: “Mr. Justice 
Grantham succeeded in getting the animal under control.” 
Clearly it was a struggle, but—never shall it be doubtful 
that the amiable judge succeeded. 

“Gibbeted” is an instance of a word surviving its 
unlamented parent. In 1886, according to one writer, it 
was still possible to be “ gibbeted in the Times." An 
ugly word—let it go. “Giff-gaff,” meaning mutual help, 
give and take, is not marked as obsolete. “ The giff-gaff 
principle of making friends ” is from the Daily News of 
March 22, 1892; the word seems crisp and useful. The 
giff-gaff system of reviewing books has been saddled with 
a far less expressive name. But giff-gaff also means 
interchange of remarks, promiscuous talk; and I can 
imagine it to be useful in this sense too; Mr. Crockett 
has it in his Lilac Sunbonnet: “ the shrill giff-gaff of their 
colloquy.” That is good. “ Gig ” has one or two obsolete 
and rare meanings of interest. It is obsolete in its 
meaning of a flighty girl, though a writer so comparatively 
modem as Mme. ii’Arblay wrote in her diary : “ Char¬ 
lotte L-called, and the little gig told all the quarrels,” 
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In the sense of an oddity or fool the word probably 
survivos locally. Whyte-Melville makes someone say in 
Kate Coventry : “ Such a set of ‘ gigs,’ my dear, I never 
saw in my life. . . . not a good-looking man amongst 
them.” Yet note that the word is put into quotation 
marks. “In high gig” meant in high spirits. “Gig” 
had the third meaning of fun, glee. .Sir Walter Besant 
locates the phrase in the thirties of this century in his 
Fifty Years Ago: “A laughter-loving lass of eighteen 
who dearly loved a bit of gig.” No connexion with 
“giggle” is suggested. By the way, I see that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has had the temerity to write of the House 
of Commons “giggling over some delicious story of bribery 
and corruption.” Although “gig,” a flighty girl, is 
obsolete, “ giglet,” meaning the same thing, is apparently 
not so. A writer in Chambers's Journal uses it with effect 
in the sentence: “ Why should female clerks in the postal 
service consist of pert giglets hardly out of their teens V” 

“ Giglet fairs ” (for hiring female farm-servants) are still 
held in the West of England. From “ gig ” we may pass 
to “girl,” and find that “girlery” stands good as an 
English word. Lamb used it in a letter to Wordsworth 
in the sense of girls collectively ; and it is to be found in 
the Nodes Ambrosiance. Probably Christopher North re¬ 
invented it. “ Girn,” to show the teeth in rage or pain, 
is a strong word. “ The mastiff gims ” is from Browning; 
and we must all have seen it in The Water Babies: “how 
she [the otter] did grin and girn when she saw Tom.” 

I pass on, skipping twenty-eight columns under “ Give,” 
and end my inspection of the “ G ” words with “ gladful.” 
The only writer quoted as using it since Spenser is Mr. 
William Watson: “ Then came the gladful mom.” 

Between Hod and Horizontal I find fewer interesting 
words. “ Hoddynoody ” and “ hoddypeak ” and “ hoddy- 
poll,” each meaning a simpleton, are obsolete, though 
simpletons survive. “Hodiernal” is a word above and 
beyond me. Someone is quoted as writing : “ The com¬ 
monest events of hodiernal life.” Hoity-toity! By the 
way, you may make hoity-toity into a noun. Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton in the Atheneeum : “ The talk gets naturally 
upon 1 lords ’ in general, gentility, nonsense, and 1 hoity- 
toityism’ as the canker at the heart of modem civilisa¬ 
tion.” A “ holimonth ” is a month’s holiday—but it is an 
impossible word. “Holus-bolus,” all at once, all at a 
gulp, was used by Mr. Morley a few years ago. To 
modem minds “ honey-dew ” is a brand of tobacco and 
little else, but to our forefathers it was the sweet sticky 
substance found on the leaves and stems of trees, and was 
associated in their minds with manna. Pliny thought that 
honey-dew was “ either the sweat of the heaven, or the 
slaver or spittle of the stars, or the moisture of the air 
purging itself.” From this to Kingsley in Two Years Ago 
is a transition: “I say, how do you sell honeydew?" 
“ Honeymoon ” may mean, by transference, “ the first 
warmth of newly established friendly relations.” “ Spain 
in the honey-moon of her new servitude ” is from Burke, 
and ’twill serve now. “The brief honeymoon of the new 
king and his parliament,” writes Mr. Gold win Smith. 
“ Honorificabilitudinity ” is a grandiose extension of 
honorificabilitudo —honourableness. It is marked as obso¬ 
lete. So it is in a sense; but its existence is in no danger. 
So long as the “Bits ” order of journalism survives, and 
so long as the Burslem Intelligencer or Okehampton Star 
have comers to fill, there will appear this sentence : “ The 
longest word in the English language is honorificabilitu¬ 
dinity.” “ Hoodpick ” is obsolete; it meant a miser in 
the seventeenth century. “ Hooky-erooky ” is scarce and 
American, but should be useful to describe underhand 
methods. “ Hope-lost” is also obsolete, and is surely worth 
reviving in its meaning of a despairing man, one who has 
lost hope. Wrote someone in 1648: “Like a Company 
of poor Hope-losts they look up to that place of Honour, 
whore erst they sat.” Many a good word does the 
same. 


A Poet of Content. 

The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. (Bell & Sons. 

Is. net.) 

Mr. Eohert Bridges for a shilling ! These are democratic 
times indeed. It is true that the shilling is a shilling net, and 
true democracy demands the remission of threepence, but 
the concession is not the less for it, and we thank Messrs. 
Bell cordially for this pocketable and distinguished little 
book. The choice is a good one too, for if Mr. Bridges 
is ever to win his way to what is called popularity it will 
be with his Shorter Poems, rather than with the longer 
poems or plays. For a poet’s plays the general reader— 
that not altogether unreasonable and very honest tyrant— 
cares nothing; nor is he over eager to peruse any form of 
poetry that roquiros a long sitting and close attention ; but 
lyrics he loves, especially lyrics of the open air and fair 
ladies. 

Yet whether or not he will love Mr. Bridges’s lyrics is 
another matter. Mr. Bridges has certain qualities not 
quite to the taste of the general reader: he is austere 
classical, precise, reticent. He refrains from fervid auto¬ 
biography. He holds some things too sacred for print. 
His first concern as a poet is to please his own mind, 
and as his own mind is cloistral and super-refined, and 
as the general reader’s mind is not, there may be difficulties. 
And yet, none the less, there are many moments when the 
poet and the non-poet are at one: in his love of river and 
hill, of bird and flower, of September gardens and winter 
sunshine, of sea and cloud, Mr. Bridges but expresses— 
with, of course, much of beauty added—the sentiments 
of most of his thinking countrymen. This little book is 
the discreet and exquisite expression of a rapturous love 
of nature and the best things of life. 

None the less, we fancy that Mr. Bridges will remain 
always a poet’s poet. His ear is too delicate, his experi¬ 
ments iu metre are too nice. The ordinary reader is so 
often baulked in the pleasant occupation of keeping time 
to the syllables with finger or foot. It is the poets who 
go tip-tippety that find their way to the large circulations ; 
Mr. Bridges, we can believe, is peculiarly disappointing 
at times, for he chooses the tip-tippetists' subjects, and 
brings to them an austerity usually associated with the 
poetry rather of the soul than of nature. 

But these are matters about which enough has been 
said. Let us, rather, refresh our memory of Mr. Bridges’s 
beautiful art. Here, for example, is that clean and cheery 
cloud poem from Book I., one of the few—too few—doud 
poems that exist: 

Who has not walked upon the shore, 

Aud who does not the morning know, 

The day the angry gale is o’er, 

The hour the wind has ceased to blow P 

The horses of the strong south-west 
Are pastured round his tropic tent, 

Careless how long the ocean’s breast 
Sob on and sigh for passion spent. 

The frightened birds that fled inland 
To house in rock and tower and tree. 

Are gathering on the peaceful strand, 

To tempt again the sunny sea; 

Whereon the timid ships steal out 
And laugh to find their foe asleep, 

That lately scattered them about, 

And drave them to the fold like sheep. 

The snow-white clouds he northward chased 
Break into phalanx, line, and band : 

All one way to the south they haste. 

The south, their pleasant fatherland. 

From distant hills their shadows creep, 

Arrive in turn and mouut the lea, 

And flit across the downs, and leap 
Sheer off the cliff upon the sea; 
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And sail and sail far out of sight. 

But still I watch their fleecy trains, 

That piliug all the south with light, 

Dapple in France the fertile plains. 

The stanzas illustrate Mr. Bridges’s pictorial power. In¬ 
deed, these Shorter Poems are a veritable little landscape 
exhibition: there is a picture in every line. Look, for 
instance, at this nocturne : 

The clouds have left the sky, 

The wiud hath left the sea, 

The half-moon up on high 
iShriuketh her face of dree. 

She lightens on the comb 
Of leaden waves, that roar 
Aud thrust their hurried foam 
Up on the dusky shore. 

Behind the western bars 
The shrouded day retreats, 

Aud unperceived the stars 
Steal to their sovran seats. 

And whiter grows the foam, 

The small moon lightens more; 

And as I turn me home, 

My shadow walks before. 

Is it not clear and distinct V More timely is this lyric of 
the spring: 

Spring goeth all in white, 

Crowned with milk-white may ; 

In fleecy docks of light 

O’er heaven the white clouds stray ; 

White butterflies in the air; 

White daisies prank the ground; 

The cherry and hoary pear 
Scatter their snow around. 

That is Mr. Bridges’s simplest way. In his more luscious 
manner is “ Nightingales,” a poem in which some of the 
melancholy of the bird’s song, some of the beauty of the 
May night, seems to linger: 

Nightingales. 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 

And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams wherefrom 
Ye learn your song. 

Where are those starry woods '( O might I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long ! 

Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams ; 
Our song is the voice of desire, that hauuts our dreams— 

A throe of the heart. 

Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 

No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 

For all our art. 

Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark, nocturnal secret; and then, 

As night is withdrawn 

From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of 
May, 

Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn. 

But for richest lusciousness, perhaps, the experiment in 
what has been called “ honeycomb verse ”—“ The Garden 
in September ”—is the best. The subject, of course, is 
luscious in itself; the very title is almost a poem. Mr. 
Bridges begins: 

Now thin mists temper the slow ripening beams 
Of the September sun : his golden gleams 
On gaudy flowers shine, that prank the rows 
Of high-grown hollyhocks, and all tall shows 
That Autumn flaunteth in his bushy bowers ; 

Where tomtits hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds ; 

And in the feathery aster bees on wing 
Seize and set free the honied flowers, 

Till thousand stars leap with their visiting: 


While ever across the path mazily flit, 

Unpiloted in the sun, 

The dreamy butterflies 

With dazzliug colours powdered aud soft glooms, 

White, black aud crimson stripes, and peacock eyes, 

Or on chance flowers sit, 

With idle effort plundering one by one 
The nectaries of deepest throated blooms. 

Mr. Bridges is, indeed, a poot to envy. To have such a 
garden, to be so constantly alive to beautiful things, is 
truly desirable. And he caps all by this confession : 

The idle life I lead 
Is like a pleasant sleep, 

Wherein I rest and heed 
The dreams that by me sweep. 

And still of all my dreams 
In turn so swiftly past, 

Each in its fancy seems 
A nobler than the last. 

And every eve I say. 

Noting my step in bliss, 

That I have known no day 
In all my life like this. 

Few voices in these degenerate, discontented days utter 
such satisfaction as this. Rather is complaint the fashion. 
We honour the poet for his content. 

By these extracts we have done Mr. Bridges less than 
justice ; but then we have quoted to serve not his but our 
own ends. They may, however, we trust, send many 
persons to the book. 


The Groundwork of Science. 

The Groundwork of Science: a Study in Epistemology. By 

St. George Mivart. (John Murray.) 

Men of science who are something more than narrow 
specialists seldom fail to recognise that the phenomena 
they study are ultimately inexplicable without recourse to 
fundamental assumptions of metaphysics. The more 
adequately they recognise this fact, the more clearly will 
they endeavour to draw the line between the phenomena 
of science which lie on its hither side and the noumenal 
existence which lies beyond. And it is the cardinal duty 
of anyone who attempts to deal with the insensible web of 
metaphysical causation which forms the groundwork of 
science to distinguish with the utmost clearness between 
the realities of experience and the underlying realities in 
terms of which experience may itself be explained. It is 
here that Dr. Mivart in his recent work, as in previous 
works, fails. We do not doubt his honesty of purpose ; 
we do not question his ability; but we believe him to be 
lacking in that rare gift of discriminating insight in 
matters fundamental without which the most honest and 
able craftsman may exercise his craft in vain. 

A long and unnecessarily elaborated argument leads up 
to the conclusion that external objects, at any rate in so 
far as their so-called primary qualities are concerned, 
have an independent existence, for which an unexplained 
and questionable intuition vouches. Almost pathetic is 
the earnestness with which Dr. Mivart pleads for a beliof 
in the reality of matter. We say “ pleads ” rather than 
“ argues,” for where intuitions are concerned argument 
is futile for those who are not so unfortunate as to possess 
them. Now we know the doctrine of the independent and 
noumenal existence of the matter and energy with which 
science deals. It is termed materialism. Unquestionably, 
Dr. Mivart is a materialist in this sense; but for him 
matter and energy do not by any means exhaust the 
realities of noumenal existence. In the closing words of the 
book: “Unless we are profoundly mistaken, it is only 
through the conception of such an active causative prin¬ 
ciple underlying aud pervading the material cosmos, 
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together with the recognition of the dignity of human 
reason, that we can understand the groundwork of science 
and attain to a final and satisfactory epistemology.” So 
that we have two sorts of noumenal existence—( 1 ) matter 
and energy, and ( 2 ) an underlying causative principle. 
These must be either co-ordinate, or the one subordinate 
to the other. It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Mivart 
would choose the latter alternative. "We may, indeed, fairly 
assume from the general tenor of his work that matter and 
energy are themselves to be regarded as the product of 
the principle of causation. If this be so, we have one 
noumenon causing another, and that other causing the 
phenomena of sensation! 

Now I)r. Mivart accepts and, in another connexion, 
makes skilful and effective use of Occam’s maxim : “ Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda prreter necessitatem but he does 
not seem to have realised that its application here rules 
out altogether his subordinate noumenon, leaving, on the 
one hand, the phenomena of experience, and, on the other, 
the underlying principle of causation: matter and energy 
belonging to the former category. 

We are not sure that Dr. Mivart has reached sound 
conceptions of causation. It is of fundamental importance 
to distinguish between causation as understood by science, 
on the one hand, and metaphysical causation, on the other. 
The former is expressed in terms of antecedence and 
sequence, and involves an indefinite retrogression to the 
limits of weariness. The latter is the true groundwork of 
science, its essential raison d'etre. Physics deals with the 
sequence of phenomena in terms of matter and motion. 
Psychology deals with a sequence of states of conscious¬ 
ness in terms of cognition, emotion, and so forth. The 
metaphysics of physics deals with force as the cause of 
the motion of material systems ; the metaphysics of mind 
deals with the force which underlies the sequence of states 
of consciousness. The one word force, thus understood, 
sums up the groundwork of science. For some this is 
merely a synonym for the unknowable; but we agree with 
the author that it is also the Supreme Reason, and that this 
is why the phenomena of science form a rational system, 
of which the symmetric form of the crystal, the painted 
wing of the butterfly, the instinct of the spider, the 
intelligence of the dog, and the intellect of man, are direct 
or indirect expressions. 


A Superior Family. 

The Etchingham Letters. By Ella Fuller Maitland and 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Smith, Elder & Co. 

68 .) 

Good genuine letters, growing from a spontaneous desire 
on the part of the writer to please and interest a friend, are 
rare enough. How much more so are good artificial letters 
by literary experimentalists! In fact, the manufactured 
letter is almost always a failure, judged as a letter, how¬ 
ever informing it may be. The author seems to be con¬ 
fronted by the insuperable difficulty of self-consciousness, 
proceeding from the knowledge that the destined haven of 
the missive is not, as it ought to be, the pocket of an 
intimate correspondent, but naked print. Few letters 
will stand print; and the better they stand it, by so much 
the less are they good as letters. Many of the letters which 
it is customary to extol (and quite rightly) for what they 
say and the way they say it, must have cut a very poor 
figure at the breakfast-table when they were originally 
opened. Probably the best letters of all—letters, not 
essays or “causeries”—pass between obscure persons 
who have never thought of authorship, or heard that it is 
wrong to underline and shameful to split an infinitive. 

80 much of preamble to these studies in literary 
epistolising called The Etchingham Letters, which never 
succeed in persuading us that the services of the Post 


Office were for a moment requisitioned. Even had they 
been anonymous, we should still have doubted their genuine¬ 
ness ; but with the names of the collaborators on the title- 
page, of course all illusion is defeated. It is not so that 
retired Indian officials write to their sisters. The little 
somethings that make for credibility are lacking: brothers 
and sisters, even when the brother is a baronet, do not 
assume these courtly attitudes, these polite distances. No, 
these corresponding Etchinghams fail to convince. Also, 
we regret to say. they fail to a large extent to entertain. 
Their minds are too superior, their sympathies too narrow; 
their caste teaches them to touch life only superficially. 
We can follow the love affairs of the family with but very 
languid attention, and we rapidly tire of Hans-place society, 
among whom Elizabeth Etchingham dwells. Sir Richard’s 
environment, at Tolcame in Wessex, is more tolerable; 
but there again we are much in a world of exiguous don¬ 
nish intellect. Indeed, as we read on, Walt Whitman’s 
plea came into mind : 

O something pernicious and dread ! 

Something far away from a pious and puny life ! 

Something unproved! something in a trance ! 

Something escaped from the anchorage and driving free ! 

And there it remained, a continuous undertone of protest, 
until we had done. 

None the less there are pleasant and well-thought things 
in the book. Sir Richard has much learning, and some of 
his criticisms are suggestive, although it seems to us that 
he underrates Maeterlinck. His praise of Colonel Tod’s 
Rajasthan is excellent, and it should be the means of 
inducing a publisher to issue a new and accessible edition, 
especially at this season of joy in heroic deeds and men of 
might. This is a timely word on Omar Khayyam, upon 
whom Sir Frederick Pollock is, of course, an authority : 

Some draw the wine to drink thereof full deep. 

And some i’ the mosque their night-long vigil keep — 
Unsteadfast all, tossed on a shoreless flood; 

For one doth wake ; fools in their folly sleep. 

So says Omar Khayyam, the real and serious Omar, I con¬ 
ceive, when he rends the veil of his ambiguous conven¬ 
tional imagery, and ceases from his antinomian flings 
against the formalism of both mullahs and sufis. How 
do I know, you may say, that this and not the other—or 
one of the others—is the real Omar? Well, I don’t; 
but this and like utterances—not fitting into the common 
forms even of unorthodoxy—seem far less likely to have 
been interpolated than the six hundred and one stanzas 
about wine and moonlight and the lips of the beloved by 
the lip of the field (the boundary between tilth and wilder¬ 
ness in a country living on irrigation), which scores of 
versifiers might have written at any time over several 
centuries. Not that the wine and moon, and so forth, 
need always have their literal meaning, or only that 
meaning. My own belief is that the reader is often 
wilfully left to take his choice as he may deserve; but 
that is yet another story. 

One thing we may point out before leaving the book: 
there are a great many people who very naturally dislike 
to see any distortion of the Scriptures, and for their sakes 
it might have been worth while to omit the parody of 
Proverbs xxx., amusing though it may be to the irreverent. 


Be you still, be you still, trembling heart; 
Remember the wisdom out of the old days: 

He who trembles before the fame and the food, 

And the winds that blow through the starry ways, 

Let the starry winds and the flame and the flood 
Cover over and hide, for he has no part 
With the proud, majestical multitude. 

From “ The Wind Among the Reeds," by 
W. B. Yeats. 
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Other New Books. 

Donegal and Antrim. By Stephen Gwynn. 

This is a worthy addition to the series which was begun 
with Mr. Norway’s Highways and Byways in Heron and 
Cornwall. Mr. Gwynn carries on the tradition well and 
with a genuine love of his subject, yet with discretion. He 
does not strain a single quality of the country, and admits 
that its history is only “ the vague tradition of a defeated 
race, and a legend-lore which has never been wrought into 
poetry.” It is a country “ for the most part remote, 
lonely, and storm-beaten.” But with all this to its dis¬ 
credit, scenery and people are alike delightful. “ Always 
you will be among the same brown and purple mountains, 
always in sight and seldom out of hearing of the sea, 
always you will be crossing swift, peaty streams and 
rivers, every one of them the home of trout and salmon, 
and harbouring no coarser fish : always there will be, on 
the one hand, the home of snipe, grouse, and woodcock, 
and the haunt of cormorant and seagull on the other ; in 
short, you will be in the ideal country for a holiday, always 
somewhere between the heather and the sea.” Mr. Gwynn 
wisely advises the tourist to talk to carmen and boatmen, and 
absorb their humour and modified Lowland Scottish dialect. 
Of their quaint inversions and happy choice of words he 
gives many examples. Spoaking of a field overgrown with 
rushes, an Antrim man said: “It’ll be a quare tragedy 
gettin’ them rushes out o’ thon field.” That is delightful. 
“ Are there fish in the pool to-day? ” “ Pish is it ? It’s 

fair polluted with them.” A poor woman’s answer to a 
lady who asked her whether she was a widow, was : 
“ ’l)eed, mem, A’m the worst soort o’ a wudda; A’m an 
ould maid.” A notable feature of the book is that Mr. 
Hugh Thomson appears in it as a landscape draughtsman. 
We certainly prefer his figure studies, which here, as else¬ 
where, are delightful. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Emeralds Chased in Gold. By John Dickson. 

We speak of the British Islands, forgetting that they 
are man}'. Yet our Island’s islands are fascinating in 
their remoteness, and lovely in their storm-guarded peace. 
“ The farthest Hebrides,” wrote Wordsworth, and left us 
wondering. On these uncatalogued islands men live with 
Nature and a weather-beaten parson, and do not know 
that they are envied. Ten such can be seen from Edin¬ 
burgh, or, at least, from Blackford Hill, as Scott well 
knew: 

Yonder the shore of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston Bay and Berwick Law; 

And broad between them rolled, 

The gallant Firth the eye might note, 

Whose Islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 

Mr. John Dickson has written a very careful and a very 
charming book about these emeralds chased in gold, whose 
names a herald might mouth with satisfaction ; they are : 
Incbgarvie, Inchcolm, Inchkieth, the Bass Rock, the Isle 
of May, Cramond, Inchmickery, Fidra, Craigleith, and the 
Lamb. Of these only three have found historians, and all 
have been insufficiently described. Mr. Dickson is thorough. 
His thoroughness is human enough to omit mention of 
Dr. Johnson’s visit to the Bass Rock, though he describes 
Carlyle’s visit to Inchkieth. The proprietorship, geology, 
agricultural character, and past history of each island are 
entered into with loving care. Of fine material there is 
no lack, for several of the islands were once homes of 
piety. On Inchcolm stands the ruins of the monastery 
which Alexander I. vowed to Saint Columba, after being 
storm-bound on the island for three weeks. A poor 
anchorite, a disciple of the saint, shared with him and his 
courtiers the milk and shell-fish which were his only food. 
Inchkieth is rich in the family history of Keiths, Strath- 
mores, and Buccleughs. May had its priory, and on it 


the saintly Adrian was murdered by the Danes, as Wyntoun 
saith : 

And apon holy Thurysday 
Saynt Adrian thai slave in May 
Wyth mony of bys Company. 

On Fidra are the remains of a hermitage, which “ appears 
to have served the purpose of a desert to the sisterhood 
of North Berwick, when they wished greater quietude for 
meditation and devotion than their regular place of resi¬ 
dence afforded them.” The Bass Rock, which became a 
scene of martyrdom when Charles II. decided that Presby¬ 
terianism was not “ fit for a gentleman,” is the best- 
known of the islands; but Mr. Dickson has added to our 
knowledge of its civil and ecclesiastical history. A very 
sound little book. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 

Poems at White Nights. By Gordon Bottom ley. 

The Unicorn Books of Verse now number five, and all 
have character of their own. Mr. Bottomley, whose title 
is due to admiration of Marini the Epicurean, is a con¬ 
scientious artificer with the sense of beauty ever awake. 
His verse is perhaps a thought too sedate for a lyricest, but 
it is interesting and well chiselled. We should have liked 
more epigrams and fewer sonnets. Landor’s own grace is 
suggested here: On Landor’s Poems Found in a Cedar- 
wood Desk : 

Comatas, prisoned in a cedarn chest, 

Was fed by bees that sought his honeyed song ; 

But these forgotten fragments, far more blest, 

Live by their own clear sweetness, cool and strong. 

There is room for a poet who will take up Landor’s old 
office of addressing his contemporaries in wise and 
melodious quatrains and octaves. Mr. Bottomley might 
apply for the post. (Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Ivory, Apes and Peacocks. By “ Israfel.” 

We do not know which wearies us most—“Israfel’s” 
fine writing, or his attempts to be funny. Here are the 
two in combination : 

And when the poetic Southern moon, which can fire the 
heart of a tourist or the top of a soda-water bottle, shines 
on the desert, and water and distance are veiled in a silver 
haze of illusion, the beauty of the Suez Canal seems to me 
to share the pjychology of Chopin’s most mournful pre¬ 
ludes and the wonderful elemental sadness of Tchaikovsky’s 
music. 

“ Israfel ” is musical, and whithersoever he travels he never 
forgets that he has been to Bayreuth. “ The sea colours 
are as nervously and perfectly and bewilderingly inter- 
wrought with one another as the leit-motifs in 1 Tris¬ 
tram’ ” The Bazaar at Bombay, seen for the first time, 
has “ the fluidity and the intense life of music; it is like 
the prismatic * Preislied ’ in the ‘ Meistersinger ’ heard 
for the first time.” Bombay itself has atmospheric effects 
“ beautiful as those in the ‘ Rheingold.’ ” The oleander 
has a “Chopinesque perfume.” At Jeypore "“the plain 
theme of the bullock cart is wondrously orchestrated.” It is 
a pity that “ Israfel ” riots thus, for he has eyes and words 
at his command, and could do better. (Unicom Press.) 

The Quest of Faith. By Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

These essays, of which parts have seen the light in the 
Athenieum, deal with some of the serious contributions to 
the doubt of our own day. Huxley’s Collected Essays are 
the text of a discourse on Agnosticism. Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Faith are taken as an example of how the 
sceptical spirit may apply itself to discredit the sceptic. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Butler, 
and the Duke of Argyll’s defence of the teleological argu¬ 
ment, suggest reflections on the relations of Butler’s and 
Paley’s influence to the thought of a later generation. 
All these things are done calmly, and you can always 
understand what Mr. Saunders means. (A. & C. Black. 
7s. 6d.) 
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The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

The modern story of crime, its detection or its perpetration, 
wherein the leading factor is ingenuity of plot, probably 
deserves more critical attention than it has hitherto 
received. It may not be the highest development of 
fiction, but it is a form of literary art—or rather, to be 
cautious, there is no reason why it should not be a form of 
literary art. Three things are necessary, so G. H. Lewes 
has told us, to good literature—vision, sincerity, and 
(esthetic beauty. Now no one would deny that the 
Sherlock Holmes series, for example, has both vision and 
sincerity; Dr. Conan Doyle “ realises ” intensely, and his 
best work is obviously and thoroughly sincere. That his 
outlook is narrow, and his characters crudely convention¬ 
alised, is beside the point, for all art is narrow when com¬ 
pared to life, and all art must be more or less conventional; 
without convention one could not have form. Where Dr. 
Doyle and his imitators fall short is in the quality of 
.'esthetic beauty, of which most of them seem to have not 
the slightest perception. It must be said, however, for 
Mr. E. W. Hornung that his book does disclose a certain 
feeling for beauty. His search for the precise epithet is 
sometimes quite successful, and all his stories have a 
gracefulness of contour not often to be observed in this 
species of work. Mr. Hornung is avowedly an imitator 
(or shall we say a “flatterer”?) of Dr. Doyle. Yet he 
has his originalities. His hero, A. J. Raffles, possesses, it 
is true, the Sherlock Holmes attributes ; but he uses them 
for the commission of crimes, not for their punishment. 
Of course, he was not “ really ” a criminal—only an 
amateur, though an amateur who could meet and beat 
most professionals. He had a code of honour, and stuck 
to it; otherwise he would have been impossible as a hero. 

“ We shall have our work cut out,” was all I said. 

“And do you suppose I should be keen on it if we 
hadn’t?” cried Kaifles. “My dear fellow, I would rob 
St. Paul’s Cathedral if I could, but I could no more scoop 
a till when the shop-walker wasu’t looking than I could 
bag the apples out of an old woman’s basket. Even that 
little business last month was a sordid affair, but it was 
necessary, and I think its strategy redeemed it to some 
extent. Now there’s some credit, and more sport, in going 
where they boast they’re on their guard against you. The 
Bank of England, for example, is the ideal crib.” 

And so on, till all one’s notions of right and wrong are 
turned topsy-turvey. A. J. Raffles is successful in all his 
little affairs till the last one, when a grim Scottish 
detective, who has shadowed him throughout, brings him 
up all standing. The “ amateur ” escapes with his life 
from a precarious position, and probably Mr. Homung’s 
intention is that at a future date he shall renew his 
doubtful activities. 

The book is distinctly a good one. It is perhaps 
inferior to its exemplar in that wealth of corroborative 
detail which convinces, and that ingenuity of weaving 
which enthrals, but, on the other hand, it has a lightness 
and brightness which Dr. Doyle never attempted. 


Life at Twenty, By Charles Russell Morse. 

(Heinemann. Os.) 

Mr. Morse must expect to be depreciated as an imitator 
of Mr. George Meredith. He has certainly caught the 
manner of that master so closely that one’s irritation at 
what at first seems something deliberately affected passes 
into astonishment that the ironies should furnish England’s 
only Richter with so plausible a double. In respect of 
style, Mr. Morse consistently remains at the level of a 


telegraph wire above the ground. Opposed to the feeble¬ 
ness of common writing, this richness of phrase inspires 
our gratitude, but it does not answer the desideratum of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer with regard to a perfect style for 
imparting imformation. Far from reducing the “ friction ” 
to a minimum, Mr. Morse engages us in a combat with 
triumphantly contorted sentences, and when it is a case of 
imagining the position of a locality or the details of a 
story we could wish him to be more lucid. There is one 
considerable error he might have avoided if he had studied 
the dialogue of Mr. Henry James as well as the no longer 
inimitable manner of setting forth which, in the case of Mr. 
Meredith, creeps into the life of his puppets to the dis¬ 
advantage of their separate individuality. A peculiarly 
intellectual tone enters into the talk of all Mr. Morse’s 
important male characters, with the exception of his 
wicked baronet. Mr. Morse is himself Jim, Holt, Crowell, 
and Stalker. Jim is the son of a typical farm-labourer. 
He has enjoyed a fair education, but this is how he talks : 

“ Take the elderly man and the petticoated naivete. . . . 
She finds his sensibilities ordered belligerent around his 
purse. . . . Touch his solvency and you are into the quick 
of liis doleful existence.” Holt has a taste for the abstract. 

“ Have you seen Weldon's lines ? ” he asks, adding : “ A 
good instance of the man with a wish to do, and the 
fancied faculty to apply immediate means to an end 
remotely conceived to approximate the consummate.” 
Stalker, to whom this remark is addressed, seems not 
insensible to its unnecessary abstruseness; yet it is he 
who observes that, in a state of supreme content, man is 
“ advised of the universe’s control in the cocksure of 
happiness that inflates his own thorax.” His silly insult 
to Mozart (p. 171) should not have passed unrebuked. 
Crowell we suppose to be a big, awkward fellow. He is 
compared to a “ grampus in love.” Yet on the heroine’s 
threatening to run if he lose his sense of propriety, he 
thus replies with refinement and polish : “ The loss should 
excuse any ultimate action in me as your captor.” Mr. 
Morse is not overburdened with plot. His “ Rose ” is 
tempted nigh to falling, and her recovery sounds the most 
melodramatic note in the book. There is a true femininity 
about his women: a certain Tabitha has the ageless 
sweetness of lavender. We have quoted some ugly 
sentences, and pace tua, Mr. Morse, we object to split 
infinitives. But the wit of the novel is undeniable and 
often brilliant, the acuteness of its reflections remarkable. 
Mr. Morse observes both nature and human nature with 
calm, keen eyes. His description of the little society of 
naturalists called “The Tramps ” is clever and thorough : 
only a naturalist could have done it. Great things may 
be hoped for from Mr. Morse. His sense of beauty will 
grow, and with that growth what is otiose and ugly will 
drop away from his work. 


An Earthly Fulfilment. By John Reay Watson. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

This is a study of middle-class life in a remote town 
of Australia. To judge from the chapter headings 
(“XXV.—Halts on the Verge of a Climax,” and so on), 
you would think it was old-fashioned in methods. But it 
is not so. The author has, probably, absorbed French 
models. He is clever and sincere, and has a due sense of 
the dignity of his art. He tries to be a realist, and within 
limits he succeeds. The greyness of life does not daunt 
him. He records faithfully and neatly, if without dis¬ 
tinction. The calamity is that his devotion to accuracy of 
detail interferes with his sense of the dramatic. In art 
accuracy is desirable, but dramatic quality is more than 
desirable—it is essential. An artist is an artist because 
he discerns the bright-hued drama which underlies even 
the greyest existences. 
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To put the matter in another and commoner way: Mr. 
Watson is dull. But we think that he will not always be 
dull, for in one or two scenes he has contrived to rid him¬ 
self of the obsession of trivial observations, and the result 
is good. The plot of An Earthly Fulfilment, reduced to its 
simplest, is an old one: the love of two women for one 
man. As regards the women, Minnie Turner is a girl, 
Alison Hunter is a married woman, and the man, Haddie 
Clarke, is not her husband. Minnie has just allowed 
Clarke to kiss her— 

“ Someone is there,” she said, in maidenly anger. 

He turned quickly, and fell back, terror-stricken for the 
moment. Mrs. Hunter stood in the doorway a picture of 
dismay, and looking for a way to escape. 

“You here?” he said quiveringly. An unshaped fear 
ran through his blood and left him motionless. 

Minnie advanced to Mrs. Hunter, who retreated into 
the shop; Haddie purposely came between them. 

“ Don’t come near me,” cried Mrs. Hunter to him. 
“ Have I not suffered enough ? What is there left in me 
to ruin ? Have you no pity, no mercy ? ” 

Minnie stood in the doorway looking at her. The 
woman’s manner was inexplicable to her. She felt that 
its inner meaning was far outside her experience. Words 
jingled in her brain devoid of meaning, yet she realised 
that the whole situation threatened a catastrophe. She 
caught a look from the terrified Mrs. Hunter, and she felt 
suddenly that she herself was degraded in her part in this 
scene. She saw her sex as only a barren necessity of 
man’s existence. Life thundered emptily in her ears, and 
she sank back afraid. 

Mrs. Hunter had left her home. 

The chapter in which this passage occurs is the best in 
the book, and it indicates a natural power which Mr. 
Watson will do well not to hamper by too strict obedience 
to a mere theory of technique. 


The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mr. Benson’s new book, like its predecessor, The Vintage, 
deals with the Greek war of Independence. The Capsina 
is the head of a longshore tribe. She scores off the old 
wise men, and holds them up to the ridicule of the parish 
council, and so secures her position against any Salique 
prejudice. She builds ships and sails them, engages 
Turkish vessels and sinks them by twos and threes. Then 
she falls in love with a person who acts as her first 
lieutenant: he is styled “little” Mitsos because he is so 
big. Mr. Benson would seem to have taken some trouble 
in the study of places and events, and, therefore, it is with 
reluctance that we confess that his stoiy has failed to win 
our sympathy, or even to hold our attention. A typical 
passage from this narrative of action may make the reader 
understand why: 

“ Hoist the foresail,” she cried [they were pursuing two 
of the enemy’s ships]. 

Mitsos looked up; the ship, he knew, was carrying as 
much sail as she could. 

“ You will lose your mast,” he said. 

The Capsina turned on him furiously. “Let us lose 
it then,” she cried. 

“ And you will go no faster,” he said. “ More sail will 
only stop the ship.” 

“ That is what they say,” she remarked. “ They say it 
pulls the ship over, and makes the bows dip. What do 
you advise, little Mitsos P ” 

We do not question the accuracy of the seamanship; we 
think it quite likely that more saol than enough “ will only 
stop the ship." Perhaps the same fault is committed 
sometimes by writers of romance, with similar “ pulling 
over ” consequences. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Game and the Candle. By Ehoda Broughton. 

Here is the work of the practised novelist. Nothing 
could be more clean-cut or suggestive of future drama 
than Miss Broughton’s first chapter, in which Henry 
Etheredge, in his fifty-sixth year, seeks, with his dying 
breath, to wring from his wife, of whose past fidelity he 
was assured, a promise not to marry “ the person of whom 
you took leave five years ago beside the fountain in the 
circular garden.” He had witnessed the parting from 
behind a yew hedge, and this was the first time he had 
mentioned the matter. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

On the Edge of 

a Precipice. By Mary Angela Dickens. 

Miss Dickens’s name is a guarantee of careful work and 
character-drawing above the ordinary. Here we watch the 
attempt of a feckless but resourcefiil loafer to marry an 
heiress whose memory has been destroyed in a bicycle 
accident. Theatrical life, more or less shady, moves in 
the background. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Semi-Detached Marriage. By Arabella Kenealy. 

A shrewd and witty book by a lady who is stepping 
surely to the front rank of novelists. The motive is the 
unhappy life of a healthy English girl, wedded to a neurotic 
with the artistic temperament. He holds that “ Love is a 
flame celestial, a spark Olympian, never intended for the 
warming apparatus of a drawing-room.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

More Methodist Idylls. By Harry Lindsay. 

We were able to give warm praise to Mr. Lindsay’s 
first series of Methodist Idylls. They showed an intimate 
and sympathetic knowledge of life in Methodist circles; 
and in style and treatment they were not wanting. Here 
we have a new batch. (Bowden. 6s.) 

The Man Between. By Eobert Halifax. 

This story, by the author of All for a Woman, is “the 
record of a rare romance, bound up with two hearts and a 
treasure-hunt.” A tale full of mystery and action. The 
following snatch of a song, twice quoted, gives its key¬ 
note: 

Heigh-ho ! it’s a beautiful world, sirs, 

If only you’ll study your tide; 

Here grins a rock, there threats a shock; 

But, devil! the ocean’s wide. 

Ho! stand at the helm yourselves, sirs, 

And lay hard to your memorce: 

It’s never a boat as’ll keep ye afloat 
But—“ a fig for old Destines ! ” 

(Eichards. 6s.) 

Her Promise True. By Dora Eussell. 

Miss Eussell is an industrious writer of readable novels. 
She has written another, showing how Belle Wayland 
kept, or rather did not keep, the promise she gave to Hugh 
Gilbert on the Hove sea wall. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Man and His Kingdom. By E. P. Opprnheim. 

A romance of a tiny South American State. The reader’s 
curiosity is aroused at the outset, when Gregory Dene and 
Miss Denison, each bound for San Martino, meet on ship¬ 
board. Intrigue, fighting, and love throw their varying 
lights on the pages. (Ward & Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Mr. Dunbar is the negro poet, the author of Lyrics of 
Lowly Life. His novel is of pious provincial life in Ohio. 
A quiet and pathetic story. (Service & Paton. 6s.) 
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The Passing of Prince Rozan. By John Bickerdyke. 

Mr. Bickerdyke has contrived a story in which the Old 
Bailey and the Arctic Sea, a City swindle and “ five 
hundred miles in a small open boat,” are blended in a 
narrative that, if it contains many improbabilities, is 
vigorous and entertaining throughout. (Burleigh. 6s.) 

Tire Faith that Kills. By Emeric Hulme-Beaman. 

The principal episode of this readable story is an evening 
at a club (not the Suicide Club) where members play cards 
for their lives, the holder of the ace of spades being bound 
to drink then and there from a bowl of subtle poison 
causing a painless death. The dedication is to Mr. Kipling. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

■ For Better or Worse ? By Conrad Howard. 

Mr. Howard dedicates his novel to the fathers and mothers 
of the twentieth century, his purpose being that they shall 
read, mark, and digest his pages, and learn thereby to 
instruct their children differently in religious matters. 
Let us teach our children about evolution first, and read 
about creation later: that is the author’s view. (Unwin. 
6s.) 

On the Edge of the By Edgar Jetson and 

Empire. Caitain D. Beames. 

Mr. Jepson is already known by his Passion for Romance. 
Here he has collaborated with a practical soldier in a series 
of stories of fighting and plotting in Northern India and 
on the Afghan border. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Forbidden Banns. By Annabel Gray. 

A melodrama in the form of a novel. “You like 
women, major?” “I think they are about the best 
diversion going in this weary world—better than cards, 
races, betting, or drink, anyway.” (White. 6s.) 

Rose-a-Charlitte. By Marshall Saunders. 

The hero is Vesper Nimmo. Years before, an ancestor 
had been an active figure among the Americans who 
persecuted and imprisoned the Acadians. One young 
Acadian, dying, cursed him and his line. With the hope 
of making some restitution Vesper visits Nova Scotia, and 
becomes friendly with the French settlers there—and 
meets Rose-a-Charlitte. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Death that Lurks Unseen. By J. G. Fletcher. 

We do not like the system of naming a book of short 
stories solely by the first story it contains; it is misleading. 
“ The Death that Lurks Unseen,” which is concerned with 
a Nihilist plot, turns out to be only one of nine short stories 
covering a wide range of life. (Ward, Lock. 3 s. 6d.) 

Morals of the Midlands. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

In her latest hunting story Mrs. Kennard gives us a 
blend of hard riding and wayward affections. Her way 
is to smooth the rough places at the last, and allow con¬ 
jugal errors to fade in the rays of forgiveness. A good 
readable novel, full of average human nature. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

Tales of the Wonder Club. By Dryasdust. 

The Wonder Club met in the old inn “ Ye Headless 
Lady,” in the Midlands, toward the close of the last 
century. It was an exclusive little coterie, scorning to 
admit commercial gentlemen, and its chief delight was to 
listen to stories of the marvellous class, told by the 
members in turn with every circumstance of dignity. 
The irreverent named it “ The Morbid Club,” and we are 
inclined to think not altogether without reason. “ The 
Phantom Flea ” is the first story, and other stories, 


equally suggestive of the weird, are: “The Spirit Leg 1 ,” 
“Lost in the Catacombs” and “The Haunted Stage Box.” 
(Harrison & Sons. 3 s. 6d.) 

The Rebels. By M. McDonnell Bodkin. 

Another romance of ’ 98 . “‘Look, Val! look well,’ she 
said, as she lifted him in her arms and pointed to the 
fading outline of the hills. ‘That is Ireland; our own 
Ireland. You may never see it again, but you must never 
forget Ireland till you die.’ . . . The deep voice of her 
husband, who had come softly up behind them while she 
spoke, whispered solemnly, ‘ I swear it ’; and the sweet, 
clear voice of the child echoed the words ‘I swear.’ ” 
(Ward & Lock. 6s.) 

Romance of the Lady Arbell. By Alastou Graeme. 

A high-falutin novel founded on the fortunes of Arabella 
Stuart. The first sentence runs: “ That year of Grace 
autumn was falling early, so that all red berries made 
gouts of blood about the gloom-fiery heralds of winter- 
storm.” Which is not pretty, and we don’t know what it 
means. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 

The Prodigal’s Brother. By John Mackie. 

A romance of the great North-West. The author has 
had experience of the life he describes, having served as 
an officer in the North-West Mounted Police. There is 
hand-to-hand fighting with Indians. (Jarrold. 3 s. 6d.) 

A Riviera Romance. By Blanche Roosevelt. 

A lively novel of life on the Riviera. The author— 
whose literary work was thwarted by many illnesses, ending 
in her death—is a defender of the gaming tables. 
(Downey & Co. 6s.) 

The Lady of the Leopard. By Charles L’Epink. 

A weird novel; partly resembling Elsie Tenner. An 
adventuress absorbs the nature of a leopard, and equipped 
not only with its cunning and watchfulness, but with 
extraordinary hypnotic powers, she throws herself at Sir 
David Grevil’s head and adds strange complications to a 
drama of inheritance and family secrets. (Greening. 6s.) 

The Weird of Deadly Hollow. By Bertram Mitford. 

Another of Mr. Mitford’s numerous and sensational 
stories of South Africa. (White. 3 s. 6d.) 

An Awkward Meeting. By R. H. Savage. 

A collection of slap-dash sensational stories, by the 
author of My Official Wife. (White. 2 s. 6d.) 

The Resurrection of 

His Grace. By Campbell Rae-Brown. 

A horse-racing story with a horrible plot. (Greening 
& Co. 3 s. 6d.) 

Belling the Cat. By Dorrington Primm. 

“A delicious sense of possession thrilled through his 
heart. She was his—his wife for ever ”—the last words. 
(White. 6s.) 


I’m here in Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod ; 

But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still. 

And gome runs riot in Glen Chass—thank God ! 

Alert I seek exactitude of rule, 

I step and square my shoulders with the squad ; 

But there are blackberries on old Barrule, 

And Langness has its heather still—thank God ! 

From T. E. Brown's “ Poems.'' 
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About Dickens. 

I.—Mr. Gissing. 

Why is Dickens so frequently and abundantly misquoted, 
his incidents misrepresented ? Why do writers, capable 
of correct quotation from, and accurate allusion to, 
Sappho, Martin Tupper, and M. Anatole France, come to 
grief when they come to Dickens? To his adorers, of 
whom I am humblest among the greatest, this laxity is 
exasperating. A few years since, some monstrous person, 
wishing to speak of Sam Weller’s famous crumpet story 
turned the crumpets into muffins. Aghast at this outrage, 
the late Mr. Walter Wren wrote to a daily paper, pro¬ 
testing that, to his best recollection, muffins are not once 
mentioned in Pickwick. Absurd ! Muffins are mentioned 
thrice, and a muffin boy once. Yet Mr. Wren, if report 
be true, shared with Sir Walter Besant and another the 
distinction of having scraped through Calverley’s intricate 
Pickwick Papers examination. Not long ago, a critic, 
wishing to redeem the memory of Dickens from the 
stain of bad English left upon it by the title of Our 
Mutual Friend, observed that the phrase is put into the 
uneducated, if poetic, mouth of Silas Wegg, and that 
Dickens was therefore aware of its vulgarity. It is not 
put into Wegg’s mouth, but into Mr. Boffin’s, and in 
Little Dorrit there is proof that Dickens divides with— 
horresco referens —with Miss Austen the disgrace of having 
personally sanctioned the vulgarism. 

But that Mr. Gissing should be an offender is very 
grievous. His recent monograph on Dickens is by far 
the finest and truest elaborate piece of criticism that has 
yet been written upon Dickens. Yet flies are in the 
amber: vexatious flies. As thus: Page 57—speaking 
of the abuse of “coincidence” by Dickens, Mr. Gissing 
writes: “When Oliver Twist casually makes acquaint¬ 
ance with an old gentleman in the streets of London, 
this old gentleman of course turns out to be his 
relative, who desired of all things to discover the boy.” 
The point is unaffected; but Mr. Brownlow was not Oliver’s 
relative, he was his father’s dearest friend. Page 82— 
speaking of the principles upon which Dickens metes out 
ms punishments, Mr. Gissing writes: “ Squeers or Mr. 
CreaMe we will by no means forgive; nay, of their hard 
lot, so well merited, we will make all the fun we can . . .” 
But we take leave of Mr. Creakle as a Middlesex magis¬ 
trate, exhibiting his pet and pious criminals, Littimer and 
Uriah Heep, to the disgusted David and Traddles. I am 
not aware that a Middlesex magistracy is a very miserable 
position. Page 121 —speaking of “the respectable man,” 
Mr. Gissing writes: “ If my memory serves me, Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff did not keep a gig (possibly it is implied in his 
position) . . .” Mr. Pecksniff’s gig is carefully described, 
defined, and named — in one chapter the vehicle is 
mentioned by the name of gig no fewer than eighteen 
times. Upon p. 141, I would prefer to have the great 
and dear name of Mrs. MacStinger spelled as Dickens 
spelled, it. Upon the following page it is untrue 
to say that Mrs. Gargery provoked.the fight between 
Joe and Orlick “ by a malicious lie.” She was malicious, 
but told no lie. Upon page 147 we meet with “ Sophy 
Whaokles.” . Now Dick .Swiveller’s flame was, until she 


became Mrs. Clieggs, Miss Sophy Wackles. Page 159: 
Dora Spenlow’s dog was Jip, not Gip. Page 164 : “ The 
booful lady” should be “the boofer lady.” Page 168: 
The huge dish, which young Copperfield was supposed to 
have devoured unaided, consisted, not of cutlets, but of 
chops. Page 172 : Mr. Gissing speaks of “ Mr. Small weed 
giving his friend Mr. Jobling a dinner.” Prodigious! No 
Smallweed ever gave anyone anything—but trouble. Mr. 
Guppy gave the dinner; and when Chick Smallweed 
returned to his family circle the grandfather complimented 
him for living upon his friend. Page 174: Old Mr. 
Willet is described as sitting, after the ruin of the Maypole 
by the rioters, “ staring at his old-time companion, the 
kitchen boiler.” This he could not have done, for the 
rioters left him tied to his chair in the bar: if he was 
consciously staring at anything, it was at the downcut 
Maypole looking in through the window. Page 185— 
speaking of Sketches by £ 0 %, Mr. Gissing writes: “Dealing 
for the most part with vulgarity, his first book is very free 
from vulgarisms. In one of the earliest letters to Forster, 
he speaks of 1 your invite ’; but no such abomination 
deforms the printed pages.” Unhappily, this very 
abomination itself deforms the pages of Boz : Mr. Gissing 
will find it in “The Steam Excursion.” Page 192: Mr. 
Gissing, quoting the description of a certain scene, says 
that it occurs when “ Jonas, become a murderer, is lurking 
in his own house . . .” It occurred before, not after, 
Montague Tigg’s murder, and the fact intensifies the 
suggestive grimness of the description. Page 236 : “ A 
tragedy of drink Dickens never gives us.” Mr. Gissing 
forgets “The Drunkard’s Death,” last of the Sketches by 
Boz ; also “ The Stroller’s Tale,” in Pickwick. 

Infinitesimal, these slips of memory or of the pen: reflect¬ 
ing no discredit upon Mr. Gissing’s admirable study, which 
has placed all lovers of Dickens in his debt for ever. And 
•yet they are characteristic, symptomatic, of that slight 
inaccuracy which besets those who write upon Dickens, or 
refer to him. I am convinced that were Mr. Gissing to 
write upon Thackeray no such slips would occur. It seems 
reserved for Dickens to enjoy, with the Bible and Shake¬ 
speare, that penalty of popularity and familiarity, inaccurate 
usage. It has never been my lot to write of Dickens, and 
I am glad of it: for I am certain that the epidemic of 
error would have promptly seized me, and that I should 
have found myself writing about Sam Swiveller and Dick 
Weller, or sending Mr. Pickwick into the wrong bedroom 
at Norwich. Lionel Johnson. 


II.—Mr. Quiller-Couch. 

Mh. Q ciller Couch, in his Speaker article last week, 
invented a most plausible and engaging theory to account 
for the feebleness and poverty of the French version of 
Pickwick, published in 1838. It is clear that Mme. 
Giboyet, the translator, says “ Q,” undertook the work in 
collaboration with a M. Alexandre D., and was driven by 
the author’s disapproval to suppress A. D.’s share of the 
work. “Q” imagines that Dickens was favoured with a 
sight of half the translation, and at once wrote as follows : 

45, Doughty-street, 

September 25, 1837. 

My dear Madam,— It is true that when granting 
the required permission to translate Pickwick into 
French, I allowed also the license you claimed for 
yourself and your collaborateur — of adapting rather 
than translating, and of presenting my hero under 
such small disguise as might commend him better to 
a Gallic audience. But I am bound to say that—to 
judge only from the first half of your version, which 
is all that has reached -me—you have construed this 
permission more freely than I desired. In fact, the 
parent can hardly recognise his own child. 
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Against your share in the work, madam, I have 
little to urge, though the damages you represent Mrs. 
Bardell as claiming—300,000 francs, or £12,000 of 
our money—strike me as excessive. It is rather (I 
take as my guide the difference in the handwriting) to 
your collaborateur that I address, through you, my 
remonstrances. 

I have no radical objection to his making Messrs. 
Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman members of His 
Majesty King Louis XIII.’s corps of musketeers, if 
he is sincerely of opinion that French taste will 
applaud the departure. I even commend his slight 
idealisation of Snodgrass (which, by the way, is not 
the name of an English mountain), and the amorous¬ 
ness of Tupman gains something—I candidly admit— 
from the touch of religiosity which he gives to the 
character; though I do not, as he surmises, in the course 
of my story, promote Tupman to a bishopric. . . . 

A. D-has been well advised again in breaking 

up the character of Sam Weller and making him, like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once. Buckingham 
(Jingle) and Fenton (a capital rendering of the Fat 
Boy) both please me; and in expanding the episode 
of the sausage and the trouser-buttons A. D—— has 
shown delicacy and judgment by altering the latter 
into diamond studs. 

Alas! madam, I wish the same could be said for 
his treatment of my female puppets, which not only 
shocks but bewilders me. In her earlier appearances 
Mrs. Bardell (Milady) is a fairly consistent character; 

and why A. D-should hazard that consistency by 

identifying her with the middle-aged lady at the 
Great White Horse, Ipswich, passes my compre¬ 
hension. . . . The whole business of the JUur-de-lys 
on Mrs. Bardell’s shoulder is a sheer interpolation, 
and should be expunged, not only on grounds of 
morality, but because when you reach the actual trial, 
“Bardell v. Pickwick,” you will find this discovery of 
the defendant’s impossible either to ignore or to 
reconcile with the jury’s verdict. Against the inter¬ 
vention of Richelieu (Mr. Nupkins) I have nothing 

to urge. A. D-opines that I shall in the end 

deal out poetical justice to Mrs. Bardell as Milady. 
He is right. I have, indeed, gone so far as to 
imprison her; but I own that her execution (as 
suggested by him) at the hands of the Queer Client, 
with Pickwick and his friends (or, alternatively, Mrs. 
Cluppins, Mr. Perber, and Bob Sawyer) as silent 
spectators, seems to me almost as inconsistent with 
the spirit of the tale as his other proposal to kidnap 
Mr. Justice Starsleigh in the boot of Mr. Weller’s 
coach, and substitute for his lordship the Chancery 
Prisoner in an Iron Mask. I trust, madam, that 
these few suggestions will, without setting any appre¬ 
ciable constraint on your fancy, enable you to catch 
something more of the spirit of my poor narrative 
than I have been able to detect in some of the chapters 
submitted; and I am, with every assurance of esteem, 
—Your obliged servant, Boz. 

To which A. D. is reported by Mr. Couch to have 

replied: 

Madame, —Puisque M. Boz se defie des propositions 
lui faites sans but quelconque quo de concilier les 
gens d’esprit, j’ai l’honneur de vous annoncer nette- 
ment que je me retire d’une beeogne aussi rude que 
malentendue. H dit que j’ai congu son Pickwick tout 
autrement que lui. Soit! Je l’ecrivai, ce Pickwick, 
selon mon propre gout. Que M. Boz redoute mes 
Trois Pickwickistes! —Agreez, Madame, &c., &c., 

Alexandre (Philippi Ftlius). 


Mr. Ruskin at Home. 

An interesting description of a visit paid to Mr. Buskin, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday in February last, 
is given in the current number of Saint George's, the organ 
of the Birmingham Ruskin Society, by Mr. John Howard 
Whitehouse, the editor. We make a few extracts: 


Mr. Ruskin’s house has been frequently described, 
and its exterior appearance, at least, is familiar to many. 
It is quaint and unpretentious, though larger than would 
be expected by one who had seen it from the outside only. 
Of the treasures within the house it is difficult to speak— 
they are so numerous, and of such extraordinary interest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, by whom we were most 
hospitably received, guided us through these, and thus 
deepened the interest of a visit which to us will be ever 
memorable. Mr. Ruskin’s study is a long, oomfortable, 
and in every way delightful room, with a superb view of 
the hills and lake. It is lined with books, of course—I 
did not see any room in which there were not some—but 
it also contains many other objects of beauty and rare 
interest, including a collection of minerals and some paint¬ 
ings by Burne-Jones and Rossetti. Of all his treasures 
Mr. Ruskin probably prizes most dearly the MSS. he 
possesses of several of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 

Next in interest to Mr. Ruskin’s study is his bedroom. 
It is a small room, and in one comer is a simple little 
wooden bedstead, entirely devoid of any trimmings or 
ornamentation. One side of the room is covered with 
books. The other three are almost entirely covered with 
Turners, and it is these, of course, which give the chief 
interest to the room. There is probably no other room in 
the world which oould show such a collection. Although 
this is the master’s favourite bedroom, he has not been 
using it recently, as, owing to the severity of the weather, 
and the weakness naturally arising from his advanced age, 
it has been thought wiser for him to remain chiefly in 
another room, which he temporarily uses both as a sleep¬ 
ing and living room. 

It was in this room that we were introduced to him. 
He was seated in an arm-chair before a small table near 
the window, the sunbeams playing upon his venerable 
face. In his old age he presents a most impressive appear¬ 
ance, to which his long flowing beard adds not a little. 
With the exception of that beard, it appeared to me that 
his face had undergone no material change since the days 
when he was a professor at Oxford. The lines were, 
indeed, more pronounced, the expression sadder, but it 
was still the face which had been painted many years 
before, with such admirable skill, by Prof. Herkomer. 
As to Mr. Ruskin’s physical condition, it would be idle to 
deny that he is very weak and frail, but mentally he is 
quite clear, and though now unable to do any work what¬ 
ever, he still takes a lively interest in the progress of the 
world. 

We learnt at Brantwood some interesting facts re¬ 
specting Mr. Ruskin’s habits of recent years. Until a 
month or two ago he was able to get out every day when 
the weather was fine, sometimes taking slow walks, and 
sometimes going in a bath-chair. Of evenings it was his 
custom to read aloud some portion of one of 8cott’s novels, 
his love for which is so well known. He is now, for the 
most part, read to. Oliver Twist was read to him not long 
ago, and, although familiar with it, the re-reading of the 
book gave him much delight. The last work which has 
been read to him is Mr. 0. E. Mathews’ Annals of Mont 
Blanc. 

In the closing years of his life, the master is perfectly 
happy. He gave expression to this fact on the morning of 
his birthday. He felt so happy that he wished to live on. 
He must have been touched beyond all words by the 
. . ,. multitude of messages which were arriving at Brantwood 

Hence the loss of Les Trois Pickwickistes. from all parts of the world. Miss Kate Greenaway sent 
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an exquisite sketch of a group of happy, joyous, dancing 
children, and one of the most touching greetings I saw 
was from an American lady, who sent eighty white flowers, 
hearing the inscription: 

Eighty flower sprays for eighty pure and lovely years. 

It was a fitting greeting to the great prophet in the 
twilight of his days, when, as his biographer so eloquently 
says, “ the storm cloud has drifted away and there is light 
in the West, a mellow light of evening time, such as 
turner painted in his pensive epilogue. There is more 
work to do, hut not to-day. The plough stands in the 
furrow, and the labourer passes peacefully from his toil 
homewards.” 


Things Seen. 

Confirmation. 

It was a confirmation hy a bishop-suffragan. That was 
why the bells were ringing at half-past two on Sunday 
afternoon, flooding Fleet-street and the Strand, and exciting 
the Law Courts’ pigeons to silly flights. 

Inside the railings a man in a silk hat was talking 
paternally to some boys, and elderly people were beginning 
to arrive and pass in. The warm sunshine flooded the little 
spaces in front of the church and the flagged churchyard, 
and found rainbow colours in the hats and frocks of a few 
children that hung about. The ivy near the porch was 
last year’s, but it looked hopeful in the bright air, and the 
figures on the church dock were flashing. Fleet-street 
was very quiet, Wych-street was a long winding lane 
with a few people in it, and all the region of the Law 
Courts and Clements’ Inn was tranquil. The girls and 
children who had foregathered to see the arrivals looked 
like village children in their homely frocks and finery. A 
few men stood about, and seemed as if they would smile if 
cause were given. 

I entered the church and found the pews gay with 
daffodils. Girls in white dresses were being fitted with 
caps and veils of whitest gossamer in a little tiring-room, 
open to all eyes, and in the opposite room a bearded 
chorister was publidy wriggling into his surplice. As the 
girls received their veils they were passed up the church 
and planted out like lilies in the pews to the left. The 
boys sat on the right; they had all had their hair cut. 
The ubiquitous good vicar ran and reddened. Anon he 
was talking intensely to a canon, or a prebendary, or a 
dean, or someone, and pointing to every part of the church 
in turn, sketching arrangements in the air, frowning, 
smiling, leaving off and beginning again with more urgency 
than before, and all the time the white-veiled girls were 
passing up the nave one by one. Four-wheeled cabs were 
arriving, full of white maidens, who stepped out with 
a pretty stateliness, or rolled out like dumpy snowballs. 
And the bells rang and re-echoed. Far up Wych-street I 
saw stout mothers and elder daughters convoying specks 
of white. Little girls in white came from Clare-market, 
and Drury-lane, and from the stuffy courts behind the 
Strand; they came, it seemed, horn anywhere and 
nowhere. 

Suddenly the bells ceased with a great shock of silence, 
and at this precise moment an aged clerical gentleman 
crossed the little square carrying a portmanteau. His 
hat and gaiters told me he was the bishop-suffragan. 
He just pecked at the bill announcing the Confirmation, 
and passed in. No crowd remained. Nothing showed 
that the dull old Fleet-street church held that flushed 
company of boys and girls. The ’buses rolled in their 
long orbits, and a bicyclist, speeding west with intent 
eyes, yawped on his syren. 


Romance. 

We started from the Engadine Valley in the dim dawn, 
a dozen of us, in ramshackle carriages—in the dim dawn, 
feeling our way through the solemn passes, snow-capped 
mountains on either side, receding here and there to make 
way for large lakes, placid among the everlasting hills. 
Loath was I to leave the mountain airs, reluctant to feel 
the breeze growing warmer on my cheek; but we were 
making for Italy—that was the compensation. We drove 
down, down, down, and by-and-by—’twas late in the 
afternoon—we crossed the frontier. White dust lay thick 
on the winding road; great, gaudy insects buzzed about 
our heads; heavy-scented, air took the place of the brisk 
breezes that had blown up there in the dim dawn. 
Soon we came to a toy village, and there I was 
bidden to change carriages, to join a party of five in 
a huge, lumbering diligence. 

A man and a girl sat on the box-seat by the driver, 
and inside was an elderly woman with corkscrew curls, 
and another man, a tall, loose-limhed Scot, who insisted 
that I should take his seat facing the horses. As we 
drove along the white road the dusk began to fall, 
and the stars peeped out in the luminous sky. As 
we drove along through the scented air, with no company 
but the mild - eyed, curious kine watching from the 
roadside, the darting bats, the winged insects, and the 
busy flies, it was borne in to me that Romance was en¬ 
compassing us, that we were carrying Romance with us 
into Romance-land. The man on the box was talking 
eagerly to the girl, but it was plain to the dullest eye that 
she paid small heed to his pleadings Her figure remained 
firm and unyielding, her small head, embedded in coils of 
black hair, did not move, but it seemed to me that her 
back—straight and svelte above the Scot’s head—spoke. 
And once she half turned. Then the unexpected happened. 
The man on the box turned suddenly, his face was pale. 
“ Jimmy,” he cried, “ I want my coat from the rumble. 
Will you take my place ? ” The girl made a sign of 

E rotest, but he jumped down, and in a moment the Scot 
ad swung himself up and was seated by her side. We 
drove on through the warm night. She leaned closer to 
the Scot’s shoulder. His personality seemed to encompass 
her. Her head bent. The moon hung over the crest of 
the hill, night came up with her garniture of stars; and 
so we entered Italy. 


“ Robespierre.” 

The stolidity of the English! It is real enough. I spent 
half an hour last night in the gallery of the Lyceum 
Theatre. The audience was dense and devout. A man 
standing at my side appeared to be hanging by his chin to 
a wooden partition. And yet he could not see the stage ! 
It was the terrible prison scene that I looked down upon 
over hats and heads solid as a pine-wood on a hill that one 
has surmounted. A hushed pine-wood it was; and as the 
guillotine roll-call proceeded every eye was set on those 
terrible and gallant partings. When the soldier gave his 
life for his married namesake—it being doubtful which 
was condemned—I felt the cheer coming, and it came. 
When the mother of that golden-haired child was tom 
away, with her pitiful promise to “ come back,” the pine- 
wood did not breathe. A girl at my side wept quietly. 
Many were weeping. All submitted to the spell of this 
scene of death and sacrifice. 

The astonishing thing was that when the act was over 
there was only a quick sigh, a momentary whisper, a 
wind that was and was not. Then I saw men deep in the 
Evening Newe. The girl who had wept said that she “ met 
Sally in Sloane-street last Thursday night.” The gallery 
attendant shouted “ Orders, gents! ” He had not the wit 
to say “ citizens.” And the counter in the bar, at the back 
of the gallery, was wet with beer. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Stevenson, the man of Letters, was a man, too, of Affairs 
—at any rate in Samoa ; and there is little doubt that were 
he now alive the boats belonging to Mataafa had not 
been destroyed, the villages of Mataafa’s people had not 
been erased, they themselves had not been slain; nor 
should we have had to record the incidental losses of 
gallant English and American seamen. The feuds between 
rival chiefs are of old duration, and the jealousy between 
the German representatives and those of England does not 
date from yesterday. But Stevenson, lover of justice as 
he was, and true cosmopolitan because a true wanderer at 
heart, never descended into partisanship, whether local or 
national, and his influence with the natives and their 
chiefs was in proportion to his own disinterested sense of 
fair play. Of Mataafa he was the champion, in the 
columns of the Timet and elsewhere, in the early nine¬ 
ties. “ Mataafa,” he confessed in a letter to a stranger, 
“ is known to be my hobby. People laugh when they see 
any mention of his name over my signature; I know that 
nothing can be more fated to his cause than that he should 
be made ridiculous ; and I cannot help feeling that a man 
who makes his bread by writing fiction labours under the 
disadvantage of suspicion when he touches on matters of 
fact.” 


Yet one of these facts was this : that Mataafa had been 
imprisoned for rebellion against a document drawn up in 
Berlin which he had never seen. “It is to be noted,” 
said R. L. 8., “ that what I will venture to call this in¬ 
famous protocol—a measure equally of German vanity, 
English cowardice, and American incuria—has never yet 
heen translated into the Samoan language. They feared 
light because their works were darkness.” The italics 
were, on that rare occasion, Stevenson’s own, and the final 
words may be taken as the measure of difference between 
much of the sentiment that was Stevenson’s and that 
which is Mr. Kipling’s. Well, Mataafa was liberated—a 
• man “very piously inclined,” of whom Stevenson pro- 

S hesied that he would probably “ enter at least the lesser 
rders of the Church.” How bitter Germany then was 
against Mataafa and his English friends those people who 
read Stevenson’s letters in the Times will remember. In 
the end the novelist was nearly cast into jail for sedition, 
under an Act specially framed by the German authorities 
in order to muzzle him. Time’s revenges are instant even 
in the South Seas, it seems. The Englishman who accused 
Stevenson of giving arms to the rebels was himself sent 
to prison for three months—though Stevenson did not 
live to know the result of his libel action; and to-day it is 
Germany, not England, that hesitates to hunt down the 
followers of Mataafa—Stevenson’s “hobby”; while 
Stevenson’s house itself has become the property of a 
German. 


The Duchess of Marlborough, who was once a vice¬ 
queen in Ireland, had somewhat outlived her influence. 
Although a great “Evangelical,” she loved the precedence 
and orderliness of Courts; and the death of her two sons 
was an additional blow to her, for the very reason that it 
reversed the natural rule, and that they preceded her, 
who should have preceded them, to the tomb. Her 
subsequent life she always regarded as an anomaly, 
which the affection of a bevy of daughters—most sub¬ 
stantially married daughters too—could never quite re¬ 
move. The Duchess ruled at a time of some social revo¬ 
lution, in many ways to her advantage. Class barriers 
were disappearing; and when the Duchess received, at 
her Dublin Court, philanthropists and others whom secre¬ 
taries had hitherto handled not without a sense of 
boredom that showed itself as swagger, they found her 


as simple as their own women-folk, and went away as 
discoverers, bearing the news to their edified friends and 
families in the provinces. 


Of keenness as a discoverer the Duchess of Marlborough 
had herself none. She followed conventions where in¬ 
sight might have saved the situation. The great talents, 
also the defects, of her two sons she took at the public’s 
valuation, rather than on any initiative of her own by 
which that ready public verdict might have been anti¬ 
cipated, or reversed, or righted. It was characteristic 
of her that, at a time when the churches of England 
were undergoing a transformation and furnishing them¬ 
selves with mystical emblems, she, called upon to fix a 
form of memorial to her husband, selected a marble 
pulpit, doubtless quite in keeping with the adjacent solidity 
of Vanbrugh’s palace of Blenheim. She was a woman of 
“ consistent life,” and Lord Beaconsfield regarded her, 
with his wholly unimpassioned eye, as a representative 
and wholly admirable British matron. 


Charlotte Bronte did not set up to be an art-critic, but 
she had her views about pictures, and held them with her 
own tenacity. In 1851 she went to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, and her comment was: “ About half-a-dozen 
pictures good and interesting, and the rest of little worth.” 
The words make a useful landmark, and after fifty years 
one is certain that the number of pictures Miss Bronte 
might appreciate has increased somewhat; also that of the 
first six the terms of praise could be strengthened. Of the 
pictures in the forthcoming exhibition it is yet rash to 
speak, but the hanging is likely to be as bad as it was 
last year, the gain of the lowering of the skyline effected 
by Lord Leighton being again sacrificed in the contest 
between quality and quantity. And all the time the 
diarists of to-day will be making such entries as that 
quoted from Miss Bronte. It is not as if the selectors 
and hangers had not been roundly told. 


Roman Catholics all over the world are going to cele-' 
brate the year 1900 with demonstrations quite unique in 
their nature and their universality. A committee has 
been working for some time, in secret, and its deliberations 
have been submitted to Rome, whence will shortly issue 
a summons to the two hundred and fifty millions who 
—at least nominally—are reckoned of the fold of St. 
Peter. The celebration is decreed; and it is to be 
doubly marked—by the erection of a memorial cross in 
every church, and by a bonfire. On the hill-tops of 
Christendom, and far beyond bounds, will these new fire- 
worshippers assemble in presence of the symbolic flames, 
which denote the cleansing fire that bums the accumulated 
dust of years and the light that typifies the Light of the 
World. Treated as a mere advertisement—and that is 
how everything gets to be regarded—the scheme is super d. 


Mr. Purcell’s death found him at work on a book he 
had in hand—a biography of Ambrose de Lisle, of 
Garendon Park, Leicestershire, the prototype of Eustace 
de Lyle in Coningsby; but it is sufficiently advanced to 
allow of its easy completion of publication. Once a 
clerk in the Bank of England, and afterwards a very 
struggling man about Fleet-street, Mr. Purcell had his 
one great opportunity as the biographer of Cardinal 
Manning. Never a friend of the Cardinal, he had him 
at his mercy at last, and, by imputation and otherwise, 
he dealt him blow after blow from the boldly assumed 
pedestal of an official biographer. The little sauce of 
scandal made the dish palatable to the general public, 
with this result, that the biography passed into the hands 
of a far larger body of readers than it would otherwise 
have reached. This last thought helped the Cardinal’s 
friends to forgive Mr. Purcell. 
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The Reign of Daintiness. 

“Books,” it was remarked the other day by a keen critic, 

“ are in fashion.” They are in fashion in the sense that 
the crinoline is out of fashion. Apart from all studious 
love of books, books are now bought because they are the 
thing. It follows, almost as a matter of course, that with 
this spirit reigning, the external appearance of books 
has a close bearing on their sale. And such is the fact. 

“ Pretty,” “ handy,” “ dainty ”—these are the adjectives 
bestowed and sought after. So well is this understood by 
certain firms of publishers, that no effort is spared to pro¬ 
duce the popular kind of format; and competition in the 
editing of masterpieces is probably less real and keen than 
competition in the daintifying of those masterpieces when 
edited. 

It has seemed worth our while to take the general views 
of booksellers on this question, and we have had no diffi¬ 
culty in collecting opinions. 

The testimony is nearly all corroborative of the pro¬ 
position that prettiness is becoming the one thing needful 
in book formats. But there are significant exceptions. 
A large Birmingham bookseller would fain stem the tide. 
He writes: 

A book need not be “pretty and handy” in the sense 
that the “ Temple Classics ” are pretty and handy. For 
our part, we strive to instil the desire for books issued in 
a solid and noble format, like the “ Cambridge ” Shake¬ 
speare, 9 vols., Pepys, 10 vols. (Bell), and the like. Shelves 
filled with books “ pretty and handy ” look miserably 
mean, whereas a well-stocked library in octavo format has 
a dignified appearance, and is a pleasure to own. Not¬ 
withstanding, we are grateful to Mr. Dent and others 
for the many authors they have given us in books “ pretty 
and handy.” 

That is a sound point of view; and a Leeds bookseller’s 
report indicates that the hard-headed Yorkshire book- 
buyer has severe tastes: 

I do not find that books with illustrations or designs on 
the cover command any better sale than those issued in 
plain cloth covers. The former are more attractive for 
window display, but as a rule my customers prefer a neat¬ 
looking book, and are more concerned that the printing and 
illustrations inside should be of a high order rather than 
the cover be ornamental. A gilt top and cut edges are 
preferred. The cloth should be of such a texture as not to 
rub, this being most desirable from a stock-keeping point 
of view. 

We take the opportunity of notifying publishers of the 
dislike to smooth cloths which booksellers feel. A Brighton 
bookseller is quite angry: 

It is strange that publishers, after the protests of the 
trade, persist in issuing books in the horrible smooth cloth 
which is, unfortunately, very largely used. It is not only 
a loss to the bookseller in keeping them in stock (as they 
inevitably become rubbed in a few days, and, in fact, show 
every finger-mark), but is prejudicial to the sale. The 
kinds of cloth used for the “ Border Waverley,” “Crown 
Dickens,” and “ Biographical Thackeray” are far prefer¬ 
able and not more expensive. We consider that for 
ordinary books (and novels especially) the art linen binding, 
in nice colours, now considerably used, is by far the most 
effective and the best for wear. 

That books are purchased for their outsides is the dear 
opinion of an Eastbourne bookseller, who writes as follows: 

The public are not panting to purchase books; but if 
they can be shown some pretty little editions they are 
tempted to buy what they had no intention of doing. 
Many notable examples of this could be given. Renewed 
life has been imparted to Mrs. Ewing’s works by the issue 
of the pretty 2s. 6d. edition, and the increased sale of 
Dickens’s Pocket Edition since the binding has been 
changed, are other examples. The neat Pocket Editions of 
Thackeray, Bronte, and Gaskell increased my sale of those 
authors one-hundredfold. 


Similarly a London bookseller declares that 

the new edition of A Tale of Two Cities, issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, has sold very largely on account of its 
portability and pretty appearance. A good instance of 
the power of format to give new life to standard books is 
the series of “Illustrated Romances” issued by Messrs. 
Dent. The bindings are attractive and the coloured 
illustrations are much appreciated. It is very desirable 
that all novels should be issued with cut edges. 

We echo the wish expressed in the last sentence, but we 
fear in vain. 

Our correspondents give the following among good 
models in recent book production: 

Messrs. Dent’s series of Classics, Shakespeare, and old 
Dramatists ; Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s Muses’ library; 
Messrs. Gay & Bird’s dainty “Bibelot” series; and Messrs. 
Bell’s “Cathedral” and “Eudymion” series. In children’s 
books, Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books, the pretty series illustrated 
by C. Robinson, and the reprint (John Lane) of Walter 
Crane. My Japanese Wife, by Clive Holland (Constable), 
Bullen’s Idylls of the Sea (Grant Richards), Canton’s 
Child's Book of Saints (Dent), the “Endymion Series of 
the Poets” (George Bell), Housmann’s Field of Clover 
(K. Paul). 


Correspondence. 

An Explanation. 

Sir,—M y unpretentious little story, Autobiography of a 
Child, has been referred to as history. May I protest 
against the misapplication of a title so solemn and serious 
to matter so fragile and fugitive as a tale of childhood ? 
The story is essentially a work of imagination, an effort to 
interpret the vision and mind of a child and tell her story 
from her point of view as I imagined she would tell it. 
Such a task has nothing at all of the nature of history. 
Its concern is impressions and pictures, not facts. In the 
drama of existence facts are of comparative insignificance. 
The important thing is not what is relatively true, but 
what we believe to be true, since this alone reveals tem¬ 
perament and character. Shelley and an Oxford don 
would hold very different opinions of Oxford as an insti¬ 
tution, and both would be equally sincere and worthy of 
attention in their expression of their diverse opinions. 
We should turn to the one for history, and own that we 
preferred the other in the realm of imagination. 

I am aware that the barbarous frankness of my heroine 
will be repulsive to a large class of readers, but I have 
made a concession to their susceptibilities in depicting 
her as a very naughty little girl. Like another little 
girl, “ when she was bad she was horrid ”; and, like that 
undisciplined young lady, she more often than not de¬ 
served to be “spanked most emphatic.” Now, I might 
have represented her as a tortured angel instead, and she 
herself, if consulted, would, I suspect, greatly have pre¬ 
ferred to enter fiction as a stained-glass ideal of virtuous 
infancy. 

I relied on her unhappiness for the reader’s indulgence, 
for those who love children will agree with this writer that 
it is intolerable to think even a bad child can be unhappy. 
If the story of Angela should bring home this fact to a 
single reader whom life hitherto had not taught it to, it 
will not have been written in vain.—I am, &c., 

The Author of “ Autobiography of a Child.” 


Haikais. 

Sir, —Will you permit me, apropos of your recent Literary 
Competition, to call your attention to two “ Haikais ” 
published in 1895, in the introduction of a book of poems- 
entitled Seen and Unseen; or, the Monologues of a Homeless 
Snail, by Yone Noguchi, a young Japanese poet living in 
San Francisco, U.S.A. ? I take the liberty of forwarding 
you a copy of the book, not so much in refutation of your 
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guarded expression of belief that “hitherto no Haikais 
had been written in English,” as to bring to your notice 
the remarkable essays of a Japanese poet, writing in an 
unaccustomed tongue. My friend was at one time on the 
staff of a prominent Japanese monthly magazine, whose 
editor, 8. 8higa, in a happy critique, has called him the 
“ different-tongued Tatsuo ” — Yone Noguchi being a 
nephew of the poet Tatsuo Kumoi. His first attempts in 
English were printed in the Lark in 1895. The Haikais (or 
“Ho-kus”?) in question were translated and interpreted 
from Basho by Noguchi, and re-phrased to fit the set form 
by myself. These “ inspirations ” of the “ high-qualified ” 
Basho are too subtle for anything like literal rendering in 
English, especially within the narrow limits given the 
original form; and, indeed, it is doubtful if any two 
Japanese would agree upon the precise meaning of the 
imagery, all interpretations, from the literal to the sym¬ 
bolistic, being found. 

The first of the Haikais published in Seen and Unseen is: 

Alas, lonesome road, 

Deserted by wayfarers, 

This autumn evening! 

And the other, one of the most beautiful of Basho’s, which 
seemed especially applicable to this young exiled poet: 

Ah, lonely, lonely, 

Shall this flower’s neighbours be, 

When to-morrow comes! 

Besides these, Yone Noguchi translated many other 
poems of his beloved Basho, and I add a few that I 
phrased with considerable license, in the attempt to 
suggest the almost intangible allegorical meaning, or 
metaphor, which seems to be the essential beauty of these 
Japanese verses. 

Upon an ancient battlefield: 

These Summer grasses 
Wave o’er the dead heroes’ bed 
Where they lie, dreaming. 

Upon the Pilgrim’s “ garment-changing ” time: 

Spring changes Earth’s robe; 

Lay off thy dun garment, too, 

Showing thy fair form! 

O. lofty gum-tree, 

Mark how the bold sun glances 
On your fresh young leaves ! 

As to the Imperial, 2l-syllabled “U-tas,” I have never 
seen one written in English; but you can, no doubt, call 
forth a claimant for this honour also. Finally, may I 
ask, for my own information, whether the Glose written 
for the Larlt by Porter Garnett has ever had a rival, 
and whether a Lai or a Virelai Nouveau has ever been 
written in English? If so, I would suggest that you 
offer a prize in some forthcoming competition for the best 
model for a new “ set form ” of verse — essentially 
original, not a Variant upon the old French forms.—I 
am, &c., Gelett Buegess. 

3a, Queen’s-road, Chelsea: April 8. 


The “High History.” 

Sib, — I should like to offer some comment upon the 
attitude of the reviewer of the High History of the Holy 
Or ail towards what the Germans would caU “ littera- 
turgesehichtliche Forschung," investigations into the origin 
and development of literary works. Such investigations 
are, it seems, “of interest to none but the pedant.” 
Why? Would the reviewer style the botanist or the 
astronomer a pedant? Would he hold knowledge in 
either case a bar to enjoyment of the flower’s beauty or 
the heavens’ sublimity ? It is just possible he may, but I 
do not think he would venture to give utterance to his 
opinion. Were he to do so, the least instructed of editors 
would tell him that such a doctrine was out of date—was, 


in the bad sense of the word, childish. But with regard 
to literature matters are different. It is still thought not 
unworthy of a grown-up man to maintain that a desire to 
understand the laws which regulate the development of 
literary art argues pedantry and unfits for the appreciation 
of literary beauty. The very reverse is, I believe, the 
case. The man who knows is not only more capable of 
enjoyment than he who is content to remain ignorant, he 
actually does enjoy more. Knowledge is a more august 
and inspiring—she is also a more fascinating and con¬ 
soling—mistress than ignorance. 

The amusing thing is, that the reviewer, unknowingly, 
gives away his whole case. He is delighted to learn from 
Dr. Evans “ that the High History can justly claim an 
antiquity coeval with our greyest cathedrals.” Of course, 
my friend, Dr. Evans, makes no claim. He knows far too 
much of the history of architecture. It is his contention 
that the whole Grail legend is a creation of the early 
thirteenth century, at which date even the reviewer may 
know that several of our cathedrals had a respectable 
antiquity behind them. I, on the other hand, do hold 
that the Grail legend contains elements which are not 
only “ coeval with our greyest cathedrals,” but are im¬ 
measurably more antique; I maintain that the framework 
and many essential incidents of the legend are largely pre- 
Christian. This is a contention which should be welcome 
to the reviewer, far more welcome than Dr. Evans’s. Yet 
it can only be demonstrated by the process which he con¬ 
temptuously describes as “ dissecting our Lancelot and 
numbering the stones of Tintagel”—by the careful and 
minute comparison, that is, of all the versions of the story 
with a view to determining which are the older and which 
the younger elements. 

One more point. Your reviewer states “that not a 
little of the magic of this magical book flows from the pen 
of the translator." I trust he will not be offended if I 
ask him whether he has read the French original, and, if 
so, where ? I yield to no one in admiration of Dr. Evans’s 
version; I place it—there can be no higher praise—on 
a level with Lady Guest’s Mabinogion or Mr. Lang’s 
Aucassir and Nicolete. He has done full justice, but he 
would, I think, agree with me that he has done no more 
than justice to his original. It is all too insufficiently 
recognised that the French prose of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries is one of the most delightful mediums 
for narrative in the whole range of literary history.—I 
am, &c., Alfred Nutt. 

[Our reviewer writes: Mr. Nutt’s letter is an instance 
of what one may term a point of view; the article of 
which he falls foul is another. But he is entirely 
mistaken in supposing that I am anxious to wage 
scornful war upon exact knowledge in any department of 
learning. Such an attitude would be, as Mr. Nutt himself 
qualifies it, “ childish in the bad sense of the word.” My 
position with respect to this particular book was that of 
the “ plain hearer of a story,” and having asserted my 
position, I assumed it to be granted. 

Having, then, no “case ” at all to make out, I submit 
that I have given nothing away in my “greyest 
cathedrals,” except a phrase for your correspondent to 
worry over. I feel, indeed, abashed at Mr. Nutt’s implied 
knowledge of architecture. But, aware as I am of partial 
exceptions, I am humbly tenacious of my belief that our 
oldest cathedrals in their entirety, as we see them to-day, 
are not very much older than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. And I would ask your correspondent to accept 
the statement for what it was intended, as at least an 
approximate and picturesque statement of the truth. That 
Mr. Nutt maintains that the “groundwork and many 
essential incidents of the legend are largely pre-Christian ” 
is doubtless reasonable enough and is perfectly welcome 
to me, although, alas, the contention has scarcely the 
charm of novelty.— Your Reviewer.] 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 28. 

Wb asked last week for original proverbs expressed with some of 
the raciness noticeable in a few specimens quoted from Don (Quixote. 
“The result has not been so satisfactory as we could wish, for though 
a great many saws have been contributed, few of them could have 
been uttered by Saucho Panza. We have decided to divide the prize : 
half a guinea to Mr. Thomas Constable, Hurstwood, Buxted, Sussex, 
for 

“Just in time ’’ is the brother of “ Just too late ” ; 

and half a guinea to Mr. George Stronach, M.A., Broomicknowe, 
Midlothian, for 

Hard work is a better relish than Worcester Sauce. 

Had not the following—from “ Dick, Watling street ”—oomo too 
late, it would have been a prize-winner : 

Too polite often gets none at all. 

Among the others are : 

It is always possible to do one’s best. 

[W. S„ Greemide.] 

The old umbrella seldom gets lost. 

[G. R,, Aberdeen.] 

Fall in love with whom you please, but be very careful whom 
you marry. [C. A., Glasgow.] 

Men should be judged only by their temptations. 

[E. M. J., London.] 

He who carries a guinea in each pocket walks between two 
friends. [U. H , Aston Manor.] 

The man who cannot beat the donkey beats its saddle; it is not 
always the real culprit who gets the blame. 

[E. R. W., Farnborough.] 

There are two classes of people in tne world—those who ride 
bicycles and those who dodge them. [A. C., Blackford.] 

Sympathy is like a kiss, good for nothing till it is divided between 
two. [M. M„ London ] 

Affirm, but deny not ; for truth is greater than thyself. 

[D. S., London.] 

An old lady once Bpoke of herself as having “ just enough interest 
to buy a candle to see how to spend the principal.” 

[Cantab.] 

Don’t put up your umbrella before it rains. 

[T. B. D., Bridgwater.] 
Every herring should hang by its own tail. 

[M. L. M, Ealing.] 

One can never tell what style of ugliness an artist will admire. 

[A. B. C., London.] 

A Hindu Btndent wrote to me once to ask for some help. He 
said : “ My father has always been a frugal man : but. sir, you are 
aware that no amount frugality can suffice to a man that has no 
income ! ” This I submit as my proverb. Every day I feel more 
and more convinced of the profound truth of it. 

[H. L., Worcester.] 

It is no consolation to get chewed up by a first-class dog. 

[B. B., Handsworth.] 

Who makes friends gives sympathy; who retains friends pos¬ 
sesses discretion. jM. T„ London.] 

To poke fun is sometimes to poke a fire. [J. F., Wrexham.] 
Received also : A. V. W., London : A. M. C„ Stamford Hill; 
T. H. K., Liverpool : E. F . London ; C., Ipswich ; M. G . Dublin ; 
J. G., Bridlington Quay ; W. T., Glasgow ; H. W. P. S., Royston ; 
A. H. M., Eccles ; A. B. C.. Upper Norwood ; M. E. L., Brighton ; 
A. R. B., Malvern ; E. R., Wood Green ; E. D. J.. Runcorn ; 
T. E. 0., Brighton ; T. V. N., South Woodford ; R. W. M., London ; 
C. F. P„ Doncaster ; H. H Edgbaston ; F. E. L.. London : M. W., 
Sligo ; P. A., London ; F. W. T., London ; N. P.. London ; R P. G., 
London ; T. J., Lincoln ; E. E.. Scarborough : J. S. R„ London ; 
A. B. M., Eastbourne; M. A. R., Wootton ; K., West Didsbury ; 
T. E. J.. Ipswich ; H. S., London ; G. R. W„ Oxford: E. B., 
Liverpool ; W. T. B., Manchester ; L. B . Scarborough ; C. L. F., 
Bath ; C J. T., Tiverton ; A. .1., Leeds : M. C., Stockbridge : G D., 
Baliiam ; A. K. B., Greenock : E. M. H., Wimbledon : E. C.. London ; 
Mrs. C., London; Mrs. M., Glasgow ; 51. P., Wallingford ; E. H., 
Ledbury. 


Competition No. 29. 

On page 11<> of this number will be found some nonsense rhymes 
from the Larlt, a Californian magazine now deceased. We offer a 
prize of a guinea to the beat original nonsense verse of four lines in 
somewhat similar spirit. 


Rblbs. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Aoademt, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, April 25. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the third column of p. 468, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written npon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot oonsider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, April 20. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bowden (E. F.), Gems from the Early Church.'Art and Book Co.) 3/6 

Harnack (A.), Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism. Trans¬ 
lated by Thos. Biilov Saunders.. (Black) net 1/6 

Hdlis (N. D.), Foretokens of Immortality (Oliphant, Anderson A Ferrier) 
Marsden (8. L.), A Gem of Orthodoxy..(Unwin) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Yeats ' W. B.\ The Wind Among the Reeds...<Mathews) 7/6 

Stuboa (C. W.), Bryhthnoth’s Prayer .....(Unwin) 1/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. Part II.(Dent) net 1/0 

Colby (U. W.), Selections from the Sources of English History (Longmans) 6/0 

Pike (Q. H.), Oliver Cromwell and His Times ..(Unwin) 6/0 

Dickson (J.), Emeralds Chased in Gold ; or The Islands of the Forth: 

Their Story, Ancient and Modern .(Oliphant, Anderson A Ferrier) 6/0 

Jacks (W.), The Life of Prince Bismarck.(Maelehnse) 

Lewes (G. H.), Life of Maxirailien Robespierre ..(Chapman A Hall) 3/6 

Richardson (Mrs. A.), Famous Ladies of the English Court ..(Hutchinson) 10 0 

Reid (Sir W.), The Life of W. E. Gladstone.(Cassell) 7/6 

Verner (Lieut.-Col. W.), A British Ritle Man. .(Black) 10/6 

Tangyo (Sir R.), The Two Protectors: Oliver and Richard.(Partridge» 10/6 

Dobson (A.), A Paladin of Philanthropy.(Chatto) 6/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gwynn (S.), Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim . /Macmillan) 0/0 
Eluislie < W. A.), Among the Wild Ngoni ... (Oliphant, Andersen A Ferrier) 3/6 
Reclus (O.), Le Plus Beau Royaume Sous le Ctel .(Hachette) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Julien (F.), Les Violettes Blanches, par Emile Richebourg.(Macmillan) 1/6 

Lachman (A.), The Spirit of Organic Chemistry.....(Macmillan) 6/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Muir (Sir W.), The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. 3rd Edition 

(Smith, Elder) 

Barrett (F.), A Set- of Rogues.(limes) .'6 

Halford (F. M.', Dry-Fly Fishing..(Vinton) 

Carey (R. N.*, The Old, Old Story.. (Macmillan) 3/« 

Sco:t (Sir W.), The Talisman. The Betrothed.(Dent) each 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hoenig (F.), Inquiries Concerning the Tactics of the Future. Translated 

by Cant am H. M. Bower.— (Longmuusi net 16/0 

Clifton (W/ , Notes on Colour .. .. (Kichards) 2/0 

Hepworth « W.), Information for Players, Owners, Dealers, and Makers of 

Bow-Instruments . (Reeves) 2/0 

Arnold (Mrs. S. (i.). Marie and the Golden Crown .(Headley] net /A 

Rowntrce (J.), The Temperance Problem and Social Reform 

(Hodder A Stoughton) 6/0 

The Edinburgh Revieic .(L nginnng) 6/0 

Smith 1 F. W.», The Natural Waters of Harrogate.Dawbaru A Ward) net 1/0 

Odgers (W. B.t, Local Government.(Macmillan) 3 6 

Brown (M. W.’t, The Deve’opmcnt of Thrift. Macmillan) net 3/6 

Rnevcy (S. M. C.), Dene Forest Sketches: Second 8er.es. Burleigh) 6 0 

Koltie (J. S 1 , The Statesman’s Year B «ok.(Macmillan) lo,6 

Slebbiug (W.), Probable Tales.Longmans) 4/6 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark announce that the second volume of 
the new Bib'e Dictionary, edited by Dr. Hastings, will be pub¬ 
lished on the "Itth of this mouth. It extends from “ Feign ” to 
“ Kinsmau,” and includes “ God,” by Prof. A. B. Davidson 
and Prof. Sauday; “Jesus Christ,” by Prof. Sanday; and 
“ Holy Spirit," by Prof. Swete. 

Messrs. Rothschild & Sons have sent a donation of one 
hundred guineas in answer to the special appeal by Viscount 
Peel on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children. 
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catalogues. 


W ILLIAMS & NOE0ATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 30, South Frederick ft., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application- 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

/ 1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

AX• BOOKSELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8treet, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOK8 and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

UN —KING. SELL ft RA1LT«>N, Limited, high-clans 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and otherfast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, ltt, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “Africanism, London. ’ 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIOH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Ainberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in Beeiug Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Freuch, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, B, Furnival Street, London, F.C. 

R are and out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants. £4 each offered for the fallowing: Kelmscott Books. 
Guenevere ; Shakespeare Poems; King Florus Glittering Plain ; 
Landes Beat a-; Shepheardes Calendar; Pot-ms by the Way t 
Biblia Inuocvntiuni; Reynard the Fo\e, Herrick. Report any 
others.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


T ype-writing.—A nthora’ ms. or Cor- 

resi»oTideuc<‘ quickly and accurately tjq»e-writteu. 8triot 
secrecy.—J. Yoi>u. Rough Hey, Lamuck, near Blackburn. 

fflYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
X done. lOd. per l.oOO words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N. W. 

T YPE-WRITING.—Manuscripts neatly and 

accurately Copied by expert. Translations from 
French. German, and Spanish Terms Very moderate.— 
H. James, 55, ( balk Farm Road. N.W. 

C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into bv other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free —Imi’ERiai. Accident, Live Stock and General Insuk- 
anck Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, Loudon, S.W. Agents 
wanted 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-llALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOR TWO GUINEAS PXR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 
ro. riTE falliLU.ua rut month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK.with full particular,. pout free. 

FRANCIS RAVBN8CROFT, Manager. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


An important Port ion of the Collection of Illuminated 
Manuscripts made by the late MARL of ASH- 
BURS HAM. 

M essrs, sotheby, wilkinson & 

HODGE will SELL liv ArcTION, at their HOPSE. 
No. 13, WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, W.U., - 
MONDAY. MAY I. al 


1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of 
1 LL U MI NATE D M A N U SC KI PI S 


known as the "APPENDIX," made by the late EARL of 
ASHRl'RNHAM. from whose printed Catalogue the descrip¬ 
tions are taken, together with an important Text of the Later 
Version of WYCLIFFE’s ENGLISH BIBL E, known a* the 
BRAMHALL MANUSCRIPT, from the same Collection, of 
which a full account is given from the peu of the Rev. Prof. 

The above nre a Portion of n Collection sold «n Woe to a well- 
known Amateur, by whose instructions they are now offered for 
sale. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. price 
One Shilling each. 

TN LORD LEIGHTON'S STUDIO, 

X 2. Holland Park Road. Kensington Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT. C.B.. will civ.- a LECTURE in aid of the Leight-m 
House Fund on “SHELLEY in his RELATION to FINE 
ART." ou APRIL 27, at 8.30 p.m 
Tieke's—:>s. fid. each— to lie had from the Hon. Curator, 
above address, or from F ikmf.r A Sons, Booksellers. Kensington 
High S treet, W. ___ 

W ATER -COLOUK DRAWINGS, by 
Charles J Watson, at Roliert Dunthorne's The Rem¬ 
brandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. Admission, including Cata¬ 
logue. One Shillirg. 


^JNIVEHSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

YATES LECTURES. 

A COURSE of SIX PUBLIC LECTURES on "THE 
BRITISH COINAGE in RELATION to HISTORY fn.m 
C.ESAU'S INVASION to the NoRMAN CONQUEST." will Vie 
given by Mr. <!. F. HILL, M.A., ou THURSDAYS, at 5p.m., 
beginning on APRIL 27th. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER. Acting Secretary. 

R EM BR AN DT'S ETCH I NOS. — Cnllertors 

wu-h'iig to DISPOSE of Duplicates or Fine Impressions 
may include Midi iu h Private Exhibition.—Address Sm kltary, 
St. George's Gallery, 14. Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 

-Q-NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

CHAIR OF HISTORY (Instituted by Ordinance, No. 30, 
of the Scottish Universities Commission. 1 h«»). 

The University Court will ou Monday, 17th July next, or 
some subsequent date, appoint a PR0FES80R to this Chair. 

While any poition <*f History will be within the scope; of the 
Chair, special regald will be hud to th- attainments of the 
Candidate iu the department of Modern History. 

The professor will la.-'required to deliver annually at least 
one full ordinary Course of p-o Lector s, and one full Honours 
Course of 5o Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a 
Professor. 

The Lectures will extend over either a continuous Winter 
Session of, say. tix months, or, should the Court so determine, 
over half of 'the Whitt r Session together with the Summer 
Session of. say. three months. 

The salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £‘*oo per 
annum, subject to deduction in the event of the University Fee 
Fund at any time failing to provide the normal salaries of the 
Professors 

The apiHiintmoiit will be made ad vitam nut cufpnm and 
carri* s with it the right to a Pension, on conditions prescribed 
by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later 
than 1st July next, twenty copies of his application auil a 
similar number of anv testimonials ho may desire to submit. 
One copy of the application should he signed. 

M. C. TAYLOR. 

Secretary Ldii-burgh University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

18th April, lMJtf. 


J^EIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

lu consequence of the resignation of the present Head 
Master, the HEAD MASTERSHIP will become VACANT iu 
September next latter the -unnm r holiday-), and the Governors 
will lie prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for that office, 
with copies of testimonials (not exceeding three, onorhefom 
the 15th day of May next. Tin- Head Master must be a 
graduate of some university in the Britisli Empire. The Head 
Master’s house and schools are of modern erection, the latter 
providing accommodation for about 12u boys. The premises 
include a playground aud Master's garden. 

Tin- population of t he borough, in which the school is centrally 
located, is about 25.ooo. The Master will receive a stipend of 
£15u a year, and a capitation fee of £3 on each boy. and he will 
be allowed to receive fifteen boarders at a charge of £45 each, 
exclusive of school f*-M». 

For further particulars apply to Mr. C. Attkksoi l Smith. 
Cleik to the Go«cmors, High-street, Keigate. 


R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 

lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment iu Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Studen*s will lie admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department. Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

The 9UMMF.R SESSION wilfliegin on MAY 1st. 1899. 
Students can reside in the College within tbe Hospital walls, 
subject to tbe collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships 
an<i Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. „ 

Special Classes for the London University Examinations for 
the F.K.C.S-. and for other higher examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation ground. 
For further particular- apply, personally or bjjr letter, to the 
Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwanled on application. 


L ONDON (Rovnl Free Ho.oital) SCHOOL 

of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

8, Hunter Street, W.C. 

The SUMMER SE 9 STON will begin on MAY 2, 1**9. 

F< e« for Lectures and Hospital l’nu-t ce, £125. If paid in (me 
sum. or £135 if paid in instalments. 

Tbe Prospectus, giving full information astoClasees, Scholar¬ 
ships, Prizes, Ac., will be scut ou application to the Deaa, 
Min. Garrett Andehmin, M.D., or Secretary, Mias DoiriE. M.B., 
at the School. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOK8. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for waaltl, arctianw of Book, 
at thehoaaeaof Subaorlbare) from TWO G CINE AS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends mar UNITE in ONE SUB 
8CRIPT10N, and thus 1 eaten the Ooatof Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
sod post tree. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ofvxvid at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

Th© List contains s POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, BPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brorapton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loimoir; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawchbstm. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O CDLET COURT. LONDON. W.. RE-OPENED for th* 
SUMMER TERM. ]*!»!», on WEDNESDAY. April 19th. 
Applications for Admission to be mad* to the Head Muter, 
Mr. J. Bewmikr. M.A.. late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year zl Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
y.-ars 25c open Scholarships have been taken by Paulinas at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898. there were 88 Boys in St Pauli who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. SO who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Regifdration. .... . . 

About rn per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received tb*-ir early education at Colet Court. 

Tuition Foe, £21 a year ; Board and Tuition, £84 a your. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil. leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder—“Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
ladling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, 
with many, beucfi- ially taking the place. It* active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post 
free for 9 stami*.— James Errs ft Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 39. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition {described fatty on page 
467) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS 

“touch” the Liver. They 
also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
and Too Hearty Eating. A 
perfect remedy for Dizzi¬ 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi¬ 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pains in the Side and 
Back. They regulate the 
Bowels, Purely Vegetable, 
Sugar Coated. Small Pill, 
Small Dose, Small Price— 
Is. l|d. Of all Chemists. 



A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF,, TOILET OR BATH 

\/ ^ 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER- 


The robE'8 wealth of bweetnebb 

Blent with the fragrant breath of violeti; 

Stealing o-er thebe the heavier balm 

From bleefy, star-eyed, southern orange bloomb; 

And bhceb from the mystic groves of orient, 

While through them all, mingling yet keeping btill 
Its bweet identity, a flood of perfume 

Wafted from alpine fielog of lavender. 



California 

Syrup - 
of Figs. 

Nature’s Pleasant Laxative. 

ONE ENJOYS 

both the method and results when the genuine and original 

CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS 

is taken. 

It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and 
acts gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the system effec¬ 
tually, dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. CALIFORNIA 
SYRUP OF FIGS Is the only remedy of its 
kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its action 
and truly beneficial in its effects; prepared 
only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
&Wm r £ mend it to all and have made it the most 

with your pur- . . , 

cha^e, and reject popular remedy known. 

all substitute,. _ ■ - 

Atk hr California Syrup of Figs, 

1,0,1 i^fDB r M%K A ofo, M c ad California Fig Syrup Co. 

j which alone guarantees the original and genuine. 

Refuse all substitutes and imitations. Of all Chemists, is. i^d. & is. 9 <L 
32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 




Complete In Toilet Case, 2/6. 


cleanses the teeth 
and the Bpaoea be¬ 
tween the teeth as 
nothing else will 
do. It sweetens the 
breath all day, and 
gives firmness and 
oolour to lips and 
gums. 

Used on the tooth¬ 
brush every morn¬ 
ing it makes all 
the difference be¬ 
tween pretty teeth 
-and ugly teeth, good 
teeth and bad teeth, 
white teeth and 
yellow teeth. 


Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 



■ Keeps the akin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition." 



1 /- Of all Stores. 
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. . KODAKS.. 
from £\ Is. to £1 7s. 


THERE IS NO KODAK BUT THE EASTMAN KODAK. 

KODAK 

KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY MAY RE MASTERED BY ANYONE IN A FEW MINUTES. NO DARK ROOM 
IS REQUIRED FOR CHANGING THE FILMS. THE SPOOLS OF EXPOSURES MAY' BE READILY' 

SENT BY' POST TO US, OR TO ANY' PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER. FOR DEVELOPMENT AND PRINTING. 

On A I 4-A Succtssors p A CTIM AN Photographic Materials Company, Limited, 

Ltd., CASimAlAI 43 cierkenwell Road. LONDON. E.C. 

Retail Braachtt:— 6o Cheapelde, E.C. ; ng Oxford Street, W.: 171-173 Regent Street. W. 


Kodaks for all 
purses and all purpose 




Priated bp ALEXANDER A BHEPHHARD, Lxmadale Priotfoa Work*, Chancery Lose; PnbUahad for Iks IY qp rt e t er bp 
PETER GEORGE ANDREWS. 48. Obanoerr Lana. W.C. 




/\rt Furnishers 
C Hecoravtors 


175*181 Oxford *St ’W 

175-176 -Slot^ne -St -S \/ 


“Almost Human.” 


The Mon Door Check and Spring 
acts 
silently, 
perfectly. 

Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 

Full particulars . . 

AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38. Shoe Lane, Holborn. 
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gARTERS 

•TITTLE 

iBIVER 

im 


Keeps the skin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition," 


Shave 

Yourself 


l/- Of all Stores 


Easiest Boots in the World. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

4>7j BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of Bfc. Helen's Plaee). 
863, STRAND, WC. (Next Lyceum). 

6, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N■ (Opposite Shackle well Lane). 


Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, 

Whioh for persona suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer tie greatest amount of comfort, and give 
immediate belief. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 

Agents for “ K ” Waterproof and " Adapted ” Boots. 

A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES ' AND 
CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT . 


Liver 

Pills. 


They cure that Bilious Headache and “ Yellowy ” look. 

An absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Ooatsd 
Tongue, Black Specks -floating before the Byes, 
Paine in the Back sand Shoulders, Constipation, Loss 
of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and Muddy Complexion. 

Doss: One at night, but the first night take three. I3}<1., 40 in 
Filial, of all Chemists. But be sure thoy are Carter’s. 


TEADE 


Carter’s 

Little 


THEY “TOUCH” THE LIVER. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


One 

Dose 

Cures 

Headaches. 

EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilions Headaches. In constant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 

Prices : 13id. and 2/3 eveiywhere. 

Emerson’s 

Bromo=Seltzer. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NOW READY, PRICE TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 

In 2 vols., containing 830 page#, bound in buckram, bevelled board?, gilt top; or to order, unbound, in two cloth boxes, lettered. 

CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS. A facsimile Edition of the Greek and Latin 

Manudciipt of the Four Gospel# and Acts of the Apostle?, preserved in tl.o Cambridge University Library, and generally known a# Codex Bez»e or Codex D. 
M. Paul Dtijardin, of Paris, whose name i# n sufficient guarantee of excellence in anv work he undertakes, has reproduced the manuscript by the proofs known 
as 14 helic gravure.” It is believed that, tbis pivoea# ha# not yet been u#ed for the reproduction entire of #0 large a volume. 

THE PARALLEL PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, containing the Prayer-Book Version, 

the Authorised Version, and the Revised Version, in Parallel Columns. Demy 8vo, cloth, rod edges, 2s. fld.; inter leaved, 3s. 6d., and in leather bindings. 

CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK and LATIN. Edited, for the Syndics of the 

Press, by R. D. ARCHER HIND, M.A., and R. D. HICKS, M.A., Follows and Classical Lectin cm of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 

TIMES .—" In spite of the claims and attractions of a score of competing subjects, the sway of the classics Is still as strong as ev^r, and University men are 
found to write Latin verse and Greek prose as good an any ihat was written under the sway of Hawtroy and Kennedy. Tbo volume called 4 Cambridge Compositions* 
deserves to be called a new 4 Arundines Caini.' The editors, Messrs. Archer Hind and R. D. Hicks, both Fellows of Trinity, are two of the best-known Cambridge 
scholars of the day, and their contributors include such a gallery of Senior Classic# and the like as have probably never been brought together in one book before.* 

LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. The Greek Text, Edited after the Paris Manuscript, 

with Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and Four Appendices (Textual, Linguistic, Literary, and Bibliographical), by W. RHYS ROBERTS, M.A., 
Professor of Greek In the University College of North Wales, Bangor. Demy 8vo, Us. 

RUSSIAN READER, LERMONTOFS MODERN HERO. With Eoglish Translation and 

Biographical Sketch by IVAN NESTOR SCUNURMANN, Author of 44 The Russian Mauual and Aid to Russian Composition.’* Extra feap. 8vo, 8s. 

LIFE and REMAINS of the REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. Crown 8vo, 

with Portrait. [To be published June 1. 

THE RESOURCES of the SEA, as Shown in the Scientific Experiments to Test the 

Effect# of Trawling and of the Closure of Certain Areas off the Scottish Shores. By W. O. MoINPOSH, M.D., LU.D., F.R.SS. L. ami E , Professor of 
Natural llittory in the University of 8t. Andrews, Director of the University Museum and of the Uatty Marine Laboratory, and lately Member 01 the 
Fishery Board for Scotland. Dotny 8vo, 1*218 pp., 32 Tables and 17 Plates, los. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 

General Editor, F. H. II. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 

MAN, PAST and PRESENT. By A. H Keane, F.R.G.S., Jate Vice-President Anthropo- 

logical Institute, C 01 responding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological Societies. Crown 8vo, 12s. [Newly ready. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—Biological Series. New Volume. 

General Editor, A. E. 8 HIP LEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 

THE SOLUBLE FERMENTS and FERMENTATION. By J. Reynolds Green. Sc D., 

F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Nearly ready . 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 


ATIIENJEUM. —“Tbo Pitt Press Shakespeare can stand in competition with any of the numerous editions of tho sort now' showered upon reviewers. This 
instance of it does credit to Mr. Verity, who i# an excellent editor ; he dots not overdo tho philology, ami adds an excellent glossary of ditlicult words.” 

SCHOOL WORLD .—“ Every page shows careful scholarship and a ripo literary judgment. It would be ditlicult to praise this work (or this series) too highly.” 


KING RICHARD II. With Introduction, Notes. Glossary, and Index. 

M.A., sometime scholar of Trinity College. Is. 0d. 


By A. W. Verity, 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND.—Vol. I. To the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART. By 

P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL D., Author of 11 The Life of George Buchanan,** “ The Life of John Knox,” Ac. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 0s. 

[ Vol. II. in the press. 

ACADEMY.— * A well-informed and vigorous sketch—the work of a man who knows his authorities.” 

GLASGOW HERALD 44 Mark# a substantial advance in the method of writing Scottish history, and a nctab’.e development of Scottish scliolar £ hip.’* 

A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. 

JOHNSTON, K.C.B., H.B.M. Consul at Tunis. Crown 8vo, with 8 Maps, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—** Among the multitude of popular books on Africa, there was room for one which should give a concise account of tho successive attempts of 
alien rac*s to colonise it. In this volume we have tho desired account, written by the most competent living authority. His 4 Coloui/atiuii of Ainca ' is a monel of 
what an historical summary and haudlxjok should Ixi. It is just the kind of lxx»k for readers who want to acquire a general idea of the ebb and 11 jw between East and 
West in Africa, and of the relation of the European movement now in progress to movements in tho past.” 


SPAIN, its GREATNESS and DECAY, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an 

Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Map, Cs. 

"PALL MALL GAZETTE.-** Major Martin Hume is an acknowledged authority on Spanish history, and his latest work on Lis favourite subject will sustain 
if it will not add to, his reputation as a painstaking historian.’* 

THE UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. (Concordia), late Cor- 

respondent to The Times in Home, Author of “The Cretan Insurrection of 1800,” and of ** Herzegovina ami tho Late Uprising.” Crown 8vo, with 
4 Maps, Os. 

TIMES.— * Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events than Mr. W. J. Stillman to wr.te a 
history of modern Italy.” 1 


London: C. J, CLAY # SONS, Campkidub Vniveusitv Pukss Waueijouse, Avk Mawa Lank, 
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THE VIC TORIAN ERA SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

TENNYSON: a Critical Study. By Stephen Gwynn, B A. 

(Victorian Era Series.) 2 a. 6d. — - ' 

ThiTiw #V*vr S ? ys : " A vo,ume of able a,lt * interesting crilicism.” 
produced '' L MAlL HayS ' ' Alt0 «‘ ,t ' her . >1 « ont > of the best handbooks to Tennyson that has yet been 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

3HARLES KINGSLEY and the CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MOVEMENT 

Vei * Bcv - c - w - STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s <kl. 

fro m T h?H^ffrf K F elTchoaen A 8CC ° aDt ° f ‘ ^ Th * Mtracts 

RECENT ADVANCES in ASTRONOMY. By A. H. Fiaon, DSc 

(Victorian Era Series.) 2s. Cd. ’ 

somJof “ This , able work .Altogether it maybe said that the volume treats of 

some or the moat interesting recent advances in astronomy in a very trustworthy manner.** 

THE SCIENCE of LIFE: an Outline of the History of Biology and 

rpv. Advances. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. M. 

Tlio SPEAKER nays: "The book is written throughout with great ability.’* 

The Monthly Publication of the Seriee will be resumed with the next Volume on 15 th September. 

_London: BLACKIE St SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 

■Y SIR W. W. HUNTER, K.O.S.I. 

TH LKP J ^.T 1 b n iNDiA^'an'r'someC alcutta graves. 

inte«SS^^ ae informing 0 ^ it'L'enr^min.ng in ^ 

TH |pArrg rri^ SI ?^, A , RY ;, V 'f ith frustrations by General Sir Chas. D’Oyly, Bart. 

orAtiAiW/t. A tale of tender pathos, which it is difficult to read without tears.** 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

_ _London ■. HENRY FItOWDK, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Comer, E.C. 

Monthly, prioe Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents fob MAY. 

TffE APPROACHING CONFERENCE. By the Right Hon. Lbonabd Courtney M P. 
IMPERIALISM in the UNITED STATES. By Goldwin Smith 
IS a CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY POSSIBLE ? By Voces Catholics. 

FINLAND and the CZ AR. By Professor Edwabd Westebmabck. 

REMINISCENCES of MEISSONIER. By Vassili Vebestchagin 
A PLEA for WILD ANIMALS. By W. J. Stillman. 

TH foimHiRa EL1CAl ‘ M0VEMENT am0D E the FRENCH CLERGY. By the Abbe 

PORTRAITS 'and PHANTOMS. By Sydney Olivieb. 

QUICK MARCH I By Sir Edmund Vbbney, Bart. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMEN and FRENCH COMMERCE. By Ada Cone 
TH RICUARD ,S ] 1 Eath EURAL LABOtJEEB and the EVANGELICAL CHURCH. By 
HABITUAL INEBRIATES. By Thomas Holmes. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Augustine Bibbell, Q.C., M.P. 

__ London : Isbistkb Sc Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. KI03. — MAY, 1899. - it. 6d. 

Pioneering IK Klondike, by Alexander Macdonald 
—Ths Gurkha Scoots.—Like to Like: II., by G. S. 
Street — His Daisy, by W. H. H. —A Yili.agk 
Behiramis. - The Oeigik or “Cheistiak Science." 
—Admiral Sie W. Mends : Fifty-five Years of 
Naval Sbevice.—A Forgotten Pceitak Colony.— 
A Misqceeadeb, by Christian Burke.— An Irish 
Boswell.— Ccm*’ Boshes, by Moira O'Neill.— The 
•Record of a Lieb.-Thi Lookir-oh— Germany’s 
Influence at Constantinople. ' 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinbusob and London. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Prrtraits of Old 
and New Celelrrifies in Literature, may 
still he obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
for St. Cd., on application to the Office 
43, Chancery Lane, JF r .C. 


LOVRRS OF ALL GOOD BOOKS 
SHOULD 8UBS0BIBB TO 

WHYTE-MELVIUE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

NOW IN C0UB8E OF PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the 
most complete and handsome Edition yet issued. 
Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Sold in Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application . 

W. THACKER A CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 


J" ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman 

LJ « x P« rien ced in Literary Work, and who haw acoera to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation* 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, bj 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 8, Fumiv&l Street, London, E.O. 


The Old Series of TEE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

In handsome royal 8vo, with 18 Illustrations appro¬ 
priately bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 21s. 

THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, 

GARDENS, and OPKN SPACES of LONDON : 
their History and Associations. By L ; eat.-Ool. 
SEX BY, V.D., Professional Associate of the 
Survovors’ In«titute. With numerous Illustrations 
from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient 
I'ocuraents. 

"The task of describing this precious inheritance of the 
population of Londou and its suhuilw has been satis'aotorily 
accomplished in this handsome volume .'*—Daily A'cici. 

“ A large measure of picturesque fact brought together in 
agreeable style.’— Globe. 

“No l»ook on London has been published for many yean) that 
ii so uniformly interesting. Makes most fascinating reading.*’ 

Pall Mall (ruBetta. 

In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

IN MODERN SPAIN: Pom* 

Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD 8T. 
BARBE, Author of “ Francesca Halstead : a Tale 
of San Remo.** Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound, price Is. 

UNPAINTED PICTURES, 

and other Fragments in Verse. By HUGH 
NICHOLAS BURGH, Author of “A Short Guide 
to the Reading of the Prophets.’* 

“ A small lx*>k of very original but l«eautiful little pGem'. * 

Free mam. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 8<l. net. 

THE PALM-BRANCH , and 

other Verses. By ARTHUR R. SHREWSBURY, 
Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 

“A choice little volume of j>oeins, some of them in hymn 
form. Christian. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

STRAY VERSES. ByH.J.S. 

BAILEY. 

"Clearly we have a new poet in our midst—and that is no 
small thiog. A singer of true songs—one who, having an iu- 
sight of his own, can ‘ prophesy ’ after his own gift and nature ; 
one who can touch with his own delicate finev the tangled 
threads of life aud make them shine like gold.*’— Churcktci>,natL. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Paternoster Bow, 
__ London, E.C. 

F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’8 NEW NOVEL. 

In 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 

A SUMMER JAUNT. 

By the Author of “ The Sentimental Maria.” 

_ l Fourth Edition. 

MR. LE QUEUX’S NEW and EXCITING ROMANCE. 
In 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 

THE VEILED MAN. 

With Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 

_ [Fourth Edition. 

BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 

In 1 vol., cloth gilt, price 3s. Gd. 

The WEIRD of DEADLY HOLLOW 

With Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

HUME NISBET’S NEW NOVEL. 

In 1 vol.. Illustrated Cover, price 3s. 6d. 

COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS 

COL. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE‘8 NEW NOVEL. 

In pictnre boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AN AWKWARD MEETING. 

By the Author of *• My Offlcisl Wife," Ae. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

FORBIDDEN BANNS. 

By ANNABEL GRAY. 

MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT’8 NEW NOVEL. 
Ready This Day, in 1 vol., price 6s. 

ROMANCE of the LADY ARBELL. 


A 


BRIDE OF GOD. 

By CONRAD H. CaRRODER. 

F. V. WHITK & CO.. 

34, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 
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THE 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LIST. 


A New Missionary Story. 

GOD FIRST; 

OB, 

Hester Needham’s Work in 
Sumatra. 

Her Letters and Diaries Arranged by 
MART ENFIELD. 

With a Preface by the late Miss S. G. STOCK. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

ALFRED 

LORD TENNYSON, 

POET LAUREATE. 

Crown 870, green doth, 3 s. 6d.; also in extra doth, gilt edges, 4 s. 6d, 
POPULAR EDITION OF 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


Portrait and Illustrations. 


In 1 vol., extra orown 8vo, 10 a. net 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

TTester Needham, from her work in Brompton and 
in Walworth, whs very well known to a wide circle of 
admiring friends. The story of the closing years of 
her life contained in this volume is ono of the most 
heroic and stimulating in the annuls of modern 
missions. 


The Preface to the New Edition may lie had separately for binding up with copies of the First 
Edition. 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

FIGARO (M. Comply).—Un ouvrago Anglais intitule ‘France’ et magistralement tent par M. 
Courtenay Bodloy. II est coneu d’aprvs les regies de cette methode scientitlque ot objective que notre 
biecle leguera aux pensours d’avenir.” 

TEMPS.—** Le livre le plus captivant qu’ait inspire depuis des anntes cette souriante dnigme de 
l'Knrope qu’est notre nation. Son ceuvro est un monument en deux volumes de la fascination Franeaise. 
Lo livre do M. Bodley fit grand bruit en Angletorre. II en fera plus encore chcz nous.” 


A New Book for Bible Readers. 

UNSEAL THE BOOK. 

Practical Wards for Pi a in Readers of 
Holy Scripture. 

By Mrs. ASHLEY CARU 3 -WILSON 
(Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A.). 

Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

“ What is needed is that we should read less about 
the Book, and more in the Book itself; that we should 
be less concerned to prove that it does say such and 
such things which we have been taught to Accept, 
ami more concerned to let it speak directly for itself; 
that we should bo prepared, not only to believe certain 
things contained in it, but to act upon its teaching as 
a whole.” 


A New Book lor Communicants. 

THE COMMUNION AND 
COMMUNICANT. 

By the late Canon HOARE, 

Anthor of Strength in Quietness,” &o. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DONEGAL and ANTRIM. 

By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—“Charming Mr. Gwynn makes some of the old legends live again for us, 

he brings the peasants before us as they are, his descriptions have the ‘tear and the smile’ that so well 

suit the country, and with scarcely an exception he has brought his facts and his figures up to date. 

Above all, he shows that he knows the people; he enters into their minds in a way no Englishman could. 
.Most entertaining and admirably illustrated.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet 

of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Pott 8vo, 2s. Od. net. 

[Goldin Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. each. 

LITERATURE.—" It comes near to being a groat novel.” 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By S. R. Lysaght, Anthor 

of ” The Marplot.” 

SPEAKER.—" A good story, excellently told.From first to last there is hardly a page in the book 

which the reader would willingly skip.We expected much from him after his admirable story of * The 

Marplot.' Our expectations are more than fulfilled by * Ono cf the Grenvilles.’ ” 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 

SPECTATOR.— “The book is extremely clever.” 


Fcap. 8vo, Is., paper covers. 

This little booklet has l>een reprinted in the hope 
that many readers will find it helpful, not only for 
their spiritual edification in relation to the Com¬ 
munion, but also as convening Scriptural and sound 
views of the Lord's Suppe r ai a time when the whole 
question is once again the subject of strong con¬ 
troversy. 


A New Book for Nature Students. 

RAMBLES WITH 

NATURE STUDENTS. 

By Mr*. BRIGHTWEN, 

Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Ac. 

With 130 Illustrations. 

Large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Mrs. Brightwen, through her numerous books and 
magazine articles, is now very w.dely known as a 
charming writer upon the study of Nature. This 
volume deals in a most attractive manner with the 
ordinary everyday—and yet most suggestive—subjects 
within the reach of all who go about with their eyes 
open. It goes through the whole course of a year, 
indicating many of the attractive objects and living 
creatures to bo seen and studied m the successive 
months. _ 

Published at 

56 , PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE TREASURY OFFICER’S WOOING. By Cecil 

LOWIS. 

GUARDIAN.— 1 An exceedingly well-written, ploasant volume.Entirely enjoyable. 


THE ARGOSY. 

Content* for MAY. Price Is. 

. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. XVI.XVIIT. 

2. ALEX ANDER PUSHKIN. Bv Inahki.ia Fvvik Mato. 

3. A NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. IIv John Avscoc.iii. 

4. WURZBURG: PAST AND PRESENT. By Charles W. 

Wood, F.R.O.S. 

i. BR'*KKV IDEALS. By Lady Maroakkt Majkxdik. 

I. DREAMS. By Wii.i.iam Pio<»tt. 

. HEARTSEASE. By K. Stchukon. 

8. A BAD HOUR. By Rev. Pkkhkxpary Vernon. 
i. SUKSUM CORDA. By 0. E. Mketrkrre. 


THE GENTURY MAGAZINE- 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4<L Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains:— 

THE STORY OP THE CAPTAINS. 

Pore 'nal Narratives of the Naval Engagement near 
Santiago de Cul>a, July 3, 1898. 

With a Note describing “A Historic Scene on the 
‘Texas,’” by T. M. Dieuaide. 

With Illustrations, including photographs taken 
on the day of the Battle. 

THE MATTER OP A MASH IE. By the Author of “ Gallops,” 
David Gray. 

ALEXANDER IN EGYPT. (Alexander the Great. VII.) By 
Benjamin I«le Wheeler. 

And numerous other Storien and A rticlss of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LYII., Noveml>er, 1898, to April, 1899, 
price 10s. Od. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MAY. Price Is. 

Contents. 

1. VALDA HaNEM (the Romance of a Turkish Harlm) 

Chanters X.-XII 

2. A MISTAKEN ADMIRATION Bv A. Machicr Low. 

3 TH K REA LM OP CONS- 1KXCR. By Spkm mi Bkudhurst. 

4 AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. Bv Enwwo. H i ttox. 

5. PALMERSTON’S QUARRELS WITH COURT AND COL¬ 

LEAGUES. Bv .1 \mes Sykes. 

6. A SUMMER’S DREAM. 

7. VESPERS AT II UK LUO AT. 

8 THE SONS OF HAN. By C. dkTuierrt. 

9. SAVROLA (a Military and Political Romance). By Winston 
Si'KNCKit Cilcactii i.i.. Chapters I.-III. 

Also ready, Vol. LXXIX., Xovcmlter, 1888, to April, 1899, 
price 7s. fed. 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS for MAY. Price is. 

1 THE OAME AND THE CANDLE. By Riioda Brodoiitox 

Conclusion. 

2. THOMPSON REGENT OF BAVARIA. 

3. THE CHAMOIS* FREEDOM. 

4. .1 ACOBEAN LYRISTS 

5. THE VERY REV. CANON DOMENICO PUCCI D.D. 

Domestic Prelate to Ins Holiness. 

6. GEORGE FOX IN CAKTMEL. 

7. THE SILVER FANS. 

| 8 DR ARNE. 

I 9. YOUNG APRIL. By Eukrton Castlk. Chapters XXX.- 
1 XXXV. 

I Also ready, Vol. CXVI., January to April. 1899. price 5s. Od. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “A TUSTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES.” 

REMINISCENCE8 

By justin McCarthy, m.p. 

Will he ready immediately. 2 vote., demy Svo, with Portrait, 24*. 

ACADEMY NOTES 

Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN 

Will Ik? ready on M AY 1 (the Opening l>ay of the Exhibition), 
with nearly 2 »h* 1 llu*t'at i'.iif*, te. 

AN EXILED SCOT. 

By H. A. llRYDEN, 

Author of “(inn and Camera in Southern Africa.” 

With a Frontispiece hy J. S. Crompton, It. 1. Or. Svo, cloth, (to. 


MADAME IZAN: 

A Tourist Story. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 

Author of "Mrs. Tresmskiaa,” Ac. 

Crown *vo. cloth, (to. 

“ A bright, bizarre novel, suflpued hy Eastern colour." 

“It is delightfully written from first-hand observation, and 
full of enter laming P in lie* and iinpr* ssions. Hut there is 
more in the h ok—a light nml pleasant love-stnr*. which is 
developeil skeiddlv and P'lnantieallv. The hook is stile to he 
heirtdy ei jojed hv all who are interested, eMher fiom know¬ 
ledge or fiotn eii'iositv. in the smartest of the Uatious on the 
fciiuny side of the world ."—Scotsman 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St Aubyn 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With H Illustrations 
by I’etey Tarrant. Crown svn. cloth, (to. 

“Alan *<t. Aubyn has not written u sp*rv of more delicate 
charm and artistu* finish than * Mary Unwin.' Simplicity.au 
unalTectcd t>iithfuluesK of delim-ati n, a comnnnnl ol quiet, 
uiiforeed pathos—these are the distinguishing features of this 
romniiee of a eoimtry vicarage .. .We should he grateful to a 
novelist whose writing recalls Coldsniith.”— WeHtmiuHtr.r Gazette 

THROUGH a KEYHOLE, by Cosmo 

II A M 1 ET<>N, Author of ** Tin- Clamour of the Impossible,” 
will he ready immediately, with a cover designed hy the 
Kami, of Y *kmoi:tii. Crown Hvo. art linen gilt, .to. (fcl. 


A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY, 

and other Papers. By AUSTIN ixtftSON. Author of 
“ Eighteenth Century* Vignettes.” With 2 Illustrations. 
_Crown svo, buckram. gilt top, tis. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, Os. each. 

INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of “ Beyond the Pale.”Ac. 

“ Mis. Croker is a vivacious story-teller, and ' Infatuation* is 
A very cheery, readable tale.”— Times. 

AS A MAN SOWS. By William 

WEST AL1<. Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 

** Interesting «lown U» the very cud.”— (^itcen. 

NELL HAFFENDEN. By Tighe 

HOPKINS. With 8 Illustrations hvO. Gregory. 

“Joe (Jripp himself is not unworthy of Pickens_The whole 

story is full of interest; there is not a dull page iu it." 

Academy. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 


“THE LIBRARY OP LITERARY HISTORY." 

Nr.w Volume. 

A LITERARY HISTORY of 

IRELAND. Ry Dr. DOUGI-AS HYDE. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Cloth. l»to. 

“ Will he invaluable both to the student and to tho«e who sre 
striving to preserve what may he of imailculalile value to our 
Anglo Hixon rae-* as a whole. To a fluent, agreeable, and often 
singularly persuasive style lie | Dr. Hyde|adds true scholarship 
ami wide culture." -Literature. \ 

" A most serious, erudite, solid work of *ehnlarship_Of its 

detailed merits we have not space to speak —the writer's unme 
is warranty for all. No aspect of his theme is neglected and. 
from his first chapter to his last, all available resources of 
learnin g ar e laid under contribution ."—Ihiity Chronicle. 

A NEW SERIES NOW READY. 

OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 

Vol. I. THE IPANE. By R. B. 

(TNNINGIIAMK GRAHAM. Price 1§. 6d.. paper; 2s., 
cloth. 

ROHR EARLY REVIEWS. 

“This voice of savagery is uttered with nil the power of 
ei.ign.m ami satiric pbmse... THIS MAD EXCELLENCE. 18 
NOT TO MEASURED IN CASH....The chapters are vivid 
scenes of life n-in<>te ami unaccustomed.”— t huly •'hronivle.. 

“ More r oh. broad humour than there is iu tone of ordinary 
novels."— Star. 

“ Their vividness and dramatio power cannot he denied_a 

vein iu which fils |M.wer of suiniiioiiiiig up a picture in a few 
hold stroke*. Iiis vigour of style and his caustic humour work 
admirably together."— Scotsman. 

FIFTY YEARS of the HISTORY 

OP THE 

REPUBLIC in SOUTH AFRICA 

(1798-1840). 

By J. 0. VOIGT, M.D. 

With Coloured Maps, Sketches, and Diagrams, Ac 
2 vols., 25s. per Set net. 

The work is a detailed narrative of the events 
which brought aliout the es'ablishtnetit of the Re¬ 
public in South Africa. The origin of the Africander 
nation is explained. The early history of the Re¬ 
public during the first half-century of the struggle for 
seif-government, and for iuderendent national exist¬ 
ence is also dealt with, and fully described. 

FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 

BROWN, V C. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Author of "A Winning Hazard,*' “The Wooing o’t,” Ac. 
Cloth, 6s. 

"The hook is well written, and the chief charaotcr* are 
lightly aud cleverly presented.”— Westminster <iasetle. 

" We can honestly recommend ‘ Brown, V.C.* to all those who 
enjoy a good tale."— Literal y World. 

THE MAINSPRING OF THE HEART. 

MASTER PASSIONS: a Novel. 

Bv Mm. PARENT IIARRTSON. Cloth.*._ 


NEW VOLUME 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘P00R LADY MASS BY.** 

LIFE’S PEEPSHOW. 

BY 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Cd. each. 

COMMODORE JUNK. By 0. Man- 

V1LLK FKNN, Author of "A Fluttered Dovecote." 

THE NUGENTS of CARRICONNA 

By TIG II E HOPE INS. With Frontispiece hy Flank l>add. 
“Alive with humour, go, and gaiety."— Truth. 

THE PRESIDENT of BORA VIA. 

By GEORGE LAMBERT. 

“Tim-e who are fond of hrcathhac! tales of adventure ought on 
no account to miss this hook.”— Bookman. 


GABRIEL CONROY. By Bret 

II ARTE. 

“ A clever and most entertaining narrative." 

Liverpool Albion. 

TRUST - MONEY. By William 

WEST ALL 

“ A spirited and entertaining narrative.”— Siwaker. 

STRANGE CRIMES. (True 

Stories) By WILLIAM WEST ALL. 

" Full of the sort of interest which attaches to all told trans¬ 
gression. ”— Spectator. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly.— Contest# for MAY. 

THE FATE of the RAJA1I. By J. W. Smkhrb. 0 8.1.- 
WA.Si’S. Bv.l. W Coi.k. — NORFOLK ISLAND. J’.yA Naval 
Oih«kk —SPENSER'S GRAVE. By A M. B'ansn. — A 
M EANDER By Philip K>*r.—BESIDE the W A NTSUME. 
By R.*v. I. E. Fiki.ii, M.A.—THE COMIC I M MORTALS. By 
J. L IIaim.kv. A NEW KING of NAPLES. By Lilv "olm- 
sons. - A PUPIL of TITIAN. By A. Wkh\k». — BE \ L’ 
HR U MM ELL'S SUCCESSOR. Bv A. Lons Cotton.—BEX. 
By IIkmo Attwm.l. — THE STUDY of SHAKESPEARE. 
By Svlv.vnl'k Ukiivn. 


H. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

“Shows the writer to Ik* nno who studies human nature with 
shrewd intclligenee.' Scots inan. 

“ A really readable and interesting liook."— Lady's Pictorial. 

“ A series of pictures drawn from real Ute."—Dundee Courier. 

" The liook is an able one_it is the honest, careful work of 

a good literary artist who knows how to use bis tools." 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ Shrewdly sensible, humorous in expression, graphic in 

dialogue, and full of human sympathy.The l>ook is an 

attractive ou v."—Speaker. 


CROMWELL and his TIMES. By 

G. HOLDEN PIKE. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

“ A book wliitli many will Ik? glad to read."— Ihiilu Chronicle. 

“ A readable and instructive history_It is illustrated hy a 

numlier of interesti* g photographs, and is just such a l»ook as 
a general reader would desire."— Scotsman. 

Dr. R. F Horton writes : “There is in it a good deal of in¬ 
teresting matter which ought to secure a sale—I shall cer¬ 
tainly rec munend it as throwing many valuable sidelights on 
the pcri<wl.” 

READY 8H0RTLY. 

SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE. By 

J. J. JU8SERAND. Author of “The English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare,” Ac. Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

BY CREEK and GULLY: Stories 

and Sketches mostly of Budi Life. Told in Prose and 
Rhyme hy Australian Writers in England. Edited by 
LA LA FISHER. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Editor. 
Cloth, «#. 

POEMS. ByW.B. Yeats. A New 

Edition, entirely Revised and Re-set. Cloth, 7s. ttd. 


London: CHATTO & WIND US, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


London: T. FJSHEE UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E,C. 


KOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

THE QUEST OF FAITH. 

Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion. 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

“This book of original thought will doubtl#«i 
Attract many render *.”—The Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 

THOUGHTS ON THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

By Prof. ADOLP HAKNACK. 

Trans'ated, with Preface, 

By THOMAS BAILEY 8AUNDERS. 

“Should attract wide attention at a moment when 
the ‘ Ritualist Crisis,* as it is called, makes so many 
readers think seriously of the present position of 
Protestantism. As one of the first of living scholar* 
in Germany Professor Harnark is well worthy of 
thoughtful consideration, and his brochure should, m 
its English dress, llnd a multitude of readers.” 

The Observer. 


NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 

Crown Svo, doth, price 2a. 6d. 

THE LAST LINK. 

Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 
By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 

With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.8. (Cambridge). 

“ This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel¬ 
comed by those who have neither time nor patience to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.”— Literature. 


NOW READY. 

Square crown 8ro, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 

A BRITISH RIFLE MAN. 

Being the Journals and Correspondence 
of Major George Simmons. Rifle 
Brigade, during the Peninsular War 
and the Campaign of Waterloo. 

Edited, with Introduction, by 
Lieut.-Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, 
Late Rifle Brigade. 

With Three Sketch Maps. 

“It will be long invaluable as a record of the 
heroism, the occasional, though exceptional, excesses, 
and the wondrous endurance of the British soldier.” 
— The Daily Chronicle. 

“An extremely vivid account, of the many historic 
and exciting scenes witnessed by the writer.” 

The Dublin Express. 

“ Welcome as contributing contemporary records 
made by an observant mau taking part in world- 
moulding struggles.*'— The Observer. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 

By LILY DOUGALL, Author of “A Dozen Ways 
of Love,’* “ Beggars All,'* Ac. 

“ Not only a most instructive chapter in the history 
of religious enthusiasm, but a powerful and fasci¬ 
nating psychological study.This remarkable book 

will add much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputa¬ 
tion.”—-TAe Bookman. 


NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWICK (Mrs. Axdbbw Draw), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch -Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “ The Grasshoppers,” Ac. 

"The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, 
witty in style, yon are carried through its pages with 
unflagging zest from the first lino to the last.” 

Literature. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, Londou, 
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The Literary Week. 

Tiie late William Morris’s views on the Laureateship, 
as made public in Mr. Mackail’s biography (which we 
shall review next week), were peculiar and interesting. 
Mr. Gladstone was willing to offer Morris the succession 
to Tennyson; hut, on being sounded, the Socialist poet, 
although pleased with the honour, declined unreservedly, 
stating that, in his opinion, the function of Poet Laureate 
was that of a ceremonial writer of verse, and that the 
Marquis of Lome was the fittest person to fulfil it. 


Ax interesting posthumous work of Alphonse Daudet 
appears this week in Paris —Notes stir la Vie. The book 
is a collection of the novelist’s memoranda of conversa¬ 
tions, marginalia from his library, “ Things Seen,” and 
germs of stories. There is also the skeleton of a long 
novel on which Daudet had set his heart—“La Caravane." 
The volume is edited by Mme. Daudet. 


The discovery of George Borrow’s correspondence with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, made since the 
publication of Dr. Knapp’s Life of Borrow, has drawn 
forth a letter from Mr. Murray defending Dr. Knapp from 
suggestions that he might have sought for these letters 
with more zeal. Mr. Murray makes it dear that Dr. 
Knapp did his best to gain the letters, but was frustrated 
by accident. Says Mr. Murray: “ These letters must, of 
course, be of considerable interest to all lovers of Borrow’s 
writings; but I understand that they supply scarcely any 
facts or data which Dr. Knapp has not, by infinite pains 
and research, discovered from other sources.” 


Mk. Clement K. Shorter has resigned his position as 
editor of the Illustrated London News and Sketch. Under 
his editorship the Illustrated London News acquired a very 
welcome literary flavour, an example which the other 
picture weeklies speedily followed. Not the least attractive 
feature of the News was the weekly letter on literary 
topics, signed C. K. S. Mr. Shorter also gave quite 
a literary interest to the Sketch, a paper he founded and 
steered to phenomenal success. The causes which led 
Mr. Shorter to resign these appointments are not stated, 
but we understand that he is about to embark in an 
important enterprise. 


In an interesting commentary on Miss Palgrave’s Life 
of her father, the late F. T. Palgrave, Mr. Lang refers, in 
Longman's, to certain improbable circumstances connected 
with the Oxford Chair of Poetry and the contests for it. 


“But how odious these contests are,” he says. “The 
competitors are usually friends (as Mr. Courthope and 
Mr. Palgrave were; as, in fact, the competitors almost 
always are), and why should they be pitted against each 
other in a quest of votes '! It is no reflection on Mr. 
Courthope to say that it was Mr. Palgrave’s turn, and he 
was elected. Then the tenure of office—ten years—is too 
long. Men wax old before their turn comes round. Make 
it an affair of three years’ tenure. In three years anybody 
can say what he has to say. . . . There can be no doubt 
as to who should succeed Mr. Courthope in the chair of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold; and, afterwards, les jeunes should 
have their opportunity.” 

The cover chosen for Messrs. Methuen’s series of six¬ 
penny novels, which have a general title—“ The Novelist” 
—is glowing crimson and gold. The paper approximates 
to cloth in texture, and the effect is striking. Now, 
when publishers, especially of cheap books, resort to 
pictorial covers, this reliance on decoration and monotone 
is noticeable. 


TnE chorus of satisfaction elicited by the publication of 
the Browning love-letters has been suddenly and rather 
disconcertingly interrupted this week by the publication 
in the Standard of the following letter from Mr. C. J. 
Moulton - Barrett, the eldest surviving son of Mrs. 
Browning’s father. Mr. Moulton-Barrett says: 


In spite of earnest protests, Mr. Browning, with a want 
of delicacy hardly conceivable, has published the letters of 
his father and mother previous to their marriage. The 
careless indifference of Mr. Robert Browning, “There they 
are, do with them as you please when I am dead and 
gone,” was no excuse for the sacrilege. His mother 
would have been horrified. She loved her father. 

The notices of the book have generally been so cruelly 
unjust to my father’s memory that I consider it my duty, 
as his eldest surviving son, to relate the facts. My father 
acted as his own merchant for his Jamaica estates, and on 
that account went daily to the City. He never met Mr. 
Browning. He was aware of his visits, and he regarded 
them, like the visits of Miss Mitford and Mr. Kenyon, as 
affording my sister pleasure. My sister had been an 
invalid for years. By the directions of Dr. Chambers her 
room was kept at a certain temperature, and she never 
left it. Under these circumstances my father lost his 
daughter. He had loved her from her childhood. Ho 
never recovered it. I venture to say few fathers would 
take the hand of a man who had so acted. And I would 
add, few sons, either for gain or love of notoriety, would 
make public the confidential letters of their mother. 

Upon these remarks we eommont, as far as is advisable, 
on another page. 
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We give this week a portrait of Selma Lagerldf, the 
Swedish novelist whose work has recently found so many 
readers in this country. In a recent article on Gotta 
Berling't Saga in Dai Litterische Echo of Berlin, a critic 
divides modem Scandinavian writers very clearly. They 

obtain, he says) 
little appreciation 
at home, but 
rumours of their 
success come from 
abroad — from 
Germany, France, 
and England — 
and “ a conse¬ 
quent chafing 

under existing 

conditions is al¬ 
most unavoidable. 
Scandinavian 
writers, therefore, 
have taken two 
directions. One set 
are the fighters, 
8ELHA lageblof. the irreconcil- 

ables, and irony 

and satire are the chief means they employ in writing their 
winged words. Ibsen is the great representative of this class, 
and others are Bjdmson, Strindberg, Skram, Christian 
Elster, Kjelland, the Lefflers, and Garborg. . . . There is 
a second and smaller class of writers in Scandinavia, but 
neither have these come close to the life of the people. They 
stand aloof from the life of the present. They live in a 
world of the past, in a world idealised by their fancy and 
imagination. Their minds are haunted with the splendour 
of times that are gone, with the greatness of that which 
once was and even yet casts its shadows on the earth.” 
To this second school, the chief name in which is J. P. 
Jac obsen, belongs Selma Lagerlof. 

AVe wish that someone could take up Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
challenge. In the interests of sport it should be arranged. 
Mr. Lee, speaking at the dinner in his honour at Birming¬ 
ham, on Monday, remarked (we quote from the report): 
“ The noxious Baconian bacillus was very much alive in 
the brains of men in all parts of the world. It was ‘ a 
tale, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ Bacon 
was no poet: he tried to write verse and failed miserably. 
Mr. Lee undertook to prove to any impartial jury, who 
were pledged to abide by the spurious logic of the 
Baconians, that every poem usually assigned to Lord 
Tennyson was really the exercise of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recreation, or that the volumes that had come forth under 
the present Poet Laureate’s name were the ejaculations of 
the muse of their distinguished fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Chamberlain.” Will not the Baconians demand the 
exhibition ? But surely if any Mr. Chamberlain is the 
true Poet Laureate, it is Mr. Austen [».«., Austin] 
Chamberlain. 

A denial to Mr. Lee’s statement that Bacon was no poet 
has already been educed from Shelley’s works, such is the 
vigilance of newspaper readers to-day. Shelley wrote 1 



“ Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and 
majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the 
intellect. It is a strain which distends, and then bursts 
the circumference of the reader’s mind, and poors itself 
forth together with it into the universal element with which 
it has perpetual sympathy.” But this, of course, means 
nothing in the present connexion. Mr. Lee meant that 
Bacon was no technical poet; and he was not. 


ArRoros of Birmingham and Shakespeare, the following 
is the dedication of a little book called The Mystery of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Mr. Cuming Walters : 

To My Friends, 

The Members of the Literary and 
Dramatic Society, 

The Members of the Sociological Society, 
and 

The Members of the Spencer Club, 

(all of Birmingham), 

This Little Volume is 
Dedicated. 

Mention last week of Joachim du Bellay has brought us 
correspondence on the subject. Among the letters is one 
from Dean Carrington enclosing a translation of Du 
Bellay’s epitaph on his cat, which we print elsewhere in 
this number. Dean Carrington, who is now eighty-five 
years of age, is known for many charming translations 
from the French, notably his little edition of Victor Hugo 
in English. Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of 
Festus, who was eighty-four last week, was styled at the 
time our oldest living poet; but Dean Carrington is his 
senior, and so, as our “ Bookworm ” points out, is Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere. 

The world, indeed, needs a reminder that Mr. Bailey is 
still living. His home is at Nottingham, where he dwells 
in great simplicity. His great age will not permit of 
much literary exertion, but he is still busy with the 
annotations to Festus. The first edition of the poem was 
published in 1839. A census of its readers to-day would 
probably yield the most meagre results; yet Tennyson 
recommended it to FitzGerald for its occasional grandeur. 
Its teaching is this : 

No soul, 

Though in sin’s lowest, blackest death employed, 

Lost to the world, to angels, to itself, 

Is lost to God. 

And preachers continually quote such lines from it (though 
perhaps unwitting of their source) as— 

We live in deeds, not words ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs ; he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

And “Who never doubted, never half believed,” and 
“ Night brings out stars as sorrow brings out truths ”— 
a motto for Maeterlinck. 


Another poet, whom many persons may mentally range 
with Mr. Baiiey, is treated of by Mr. Gosse in the new 
Forth American Review —Bichard Hengist Horne, the 
author of Orion, and the friend of the Brownings, as 
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readers of the recently published volumes of Letters will 
remember. Horne was bom at midnight between the last 
day of 1802 and the first of 1803, and he lived until 1884. 
His Orion, published in 1843, was brought out at a 
farthing—a lesson in cheapness to our publishers to-day. 
Says Mr. Gosse: “ Purchasers had to produce their brass 
farthing for each Orion, and no change was given. This 
was done ‘ to mark the public contempt into which epic 
poetry has fallen,’ but it was also a very good advertise¬ 
ment. Everybody talked about Mr. Horne’s ‘ farthing ’ 
poem, and, after some editions had run out, the price was 
cautiously raised. But when the tenth edition appeared 
at a cost of seven shillings, the public perceived that its 
leg was being pulled, and it purchased Orion no more.” 

“It was in 1874,” says Mr. Gosse of Horne, “that I 
set eyes on him first, in circumstances which were some¬ 
what remarkable. The occasion was the marriage of the 
poet, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, to the eldest daughter of 
Westland Marston, the playwright. There was a large 
and distinguished company present, and most of the 
prominent ‘ Pre-Raphaelites,’ as they were still occasionally 
called. In the midst of the subsequent festivities, and 
when the bride was surrounded by her friends, a tiny old 
gentleman cleared a space around him, and, all uninvited, 
began to sit upon the floor and sing, in a funny little 
cracked voice, Spanish songs to his own accompaniment 
on the guitar. He was very unusual in appearance. 
Although he was quite bald at the top of his head, his 
milk-white hair was luxuriant at the sides, and hung in 
clusters of ringlets. His moustache was so long that it 
became whisker, and in that condition drooped, also in 
ringlets, below his chin. The elder guests were inclined 
to be impatient, the younger to ridicule this rather tactless 
interruption. Just as it seemed possible something 
awkward would happen, Robert Browning stepped up and 
said in his loud, cheerful voice: 1 That was charming) 
Home! It quite took us to “the warm South” again,’ 
and, cleverly leading the old gentleman’s thoughts to a 
different topic, he put an end to the incident.” 

The death occurred at Geneva last week of Landor’s 
son and heir, Mr. Walter Savage Landor, who was bom in 
1822. Another son, Mr. Charles Landor, who resides at 
Florence, succeeds to the family estates. Mr. Charles 
Landor is the father of the traveller, Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor. 


The latest champion of the Split Infinitive favours us 
with the situation in dramatic form : 

It seemed a very small thing to cause so much commo¬ 
tion. The critics were examining it excitedly. 

“ What is the matter with the poor thing ? ” I asked ; 
and they cried with one voice : “ Can’t you see ? It’s split.” 

It was quite true—the poor thing had an adverb right in 
the middle of it. But it did not seem unhappy. 

“ I come out of the works of a good writer,” it said 
proudly; and at that the critics protested again. 

“ He isn’t a good writer ! You prove that he isn’t! ” 
they cried; and their shouts made me nervous—I had been 
trying to write a little myself. 

“ What is the harm of it ? ” I asked ; and at that they 
ceased to be either so ready or so unanimous. 


“ We have agreed to unanimously think—” began one, 
and corrected himself hastily: “ We have agreed to think 
it unanimously wrong.” Which I feel sure did not exactly 
express his meaning. 

Another mentioned that somebody’s grammar had 
decided that it was not to be done. But the general 
verdict was that to split the infinitive was wrong because it 
had never been done before. 

My mind was relieved by the information, because I 
knew that I had never written any form of expression in 
my books which I did not find in common use around me. 

“ If nobody everdoesit, why all this excitement?” I asked. 

They became unanimous again. “ Everybody is doing 
it,” they cried. 

“ Then the objection to it will soon disappear,” I said ; 
“ the usage of to-day is the authority for to-morrow, and, 
after all, a rule of grammar is only a record of what is done.” 

“ But it is useless and unnecessary,” they said; and the 
poor badgered little split infinitive smiled. 

“ Then, why does everybody use me ? ” he asked , and it 
seemed to me that his question would need some answering. 

There was one critic who seemed rather tired, and him I 
took aside. “ Does it really pain you all so very much ? ” 
I asked. 

He glanced round to see that he was not overheard: 
“ Well, it is like this,” he said frankly, “ suppose you have 
to criticise style. You may not know what style is, or you 
may not have time to look for it. So you j ust glance at the 
infinitives. If they are split, the man has no style; if they 
are not split, he has, and your work is all done without 
any trouble. That is what it seems tr me to really amountto.” 

All unconsciously he had committed the terrible offence. 
Everybody does. 

Apropos the mistaken ascription to Mrs. Bardell of the 
phrase “Let ’em all come,” we have received a letter 
from “ C. P. H.,” in which he says: “ No one, so far as I 
know, has seriously attempted to write the history of 
catch-phrases and street-sayings; and one wonders why 
it is so. Nothing more interesting is conceivable to him 
with a turn for the curious ; yet no one seems to venture. 
Let us not think of these sayings as merely vulgar 
trivialities. Many are far more than that. They ‘ have 
a tale to tell ’ that is interesting reading, and are often 
indicative of past popular movements and Courts. It was 
a remark of Walter Thombury, many years ago, that 
some permanent record of these fleeting phrases would 
prove invaluable to future students of the history of the 
manners and customs of London (and elsewhere) in the 
nineteenth century. Many will agree with him. May 
the opportunity produce the historian.” The historian, 
we fancy, will need many gifts besides a good memory to 
make his book really valuable. 


In connexion with the new edition which Emeritus-Pro¬ 
fessor Bain is about to issue of his great work, The Emotions 
and the Will, a jocular allusion made by Mr. Andrew Lang 
(in reviewing, some years ago, a book entitled The Senile 
Heart) to the venerable Aberdeen Professor has a certain 
appropriateness: “To catch his right ear in his left hand, 
his left foot in his right hand, and then to stoop and pick 
up a piece of paper from the floor with his mouth at the 
imminent hazard of his nose and spectacles is the ambition 
of him to whom Europe listens when he talks about the 
region of the emotions.” 
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The following amusing appendix to The Open Question 
appears in the Sketch : 

SAX Fit A XCI SCO SPREAD EAGLE, -, 18—. 

Romance in Reai, Life.—Alarming Adventure 
of a Townsman. 

The fisbiug-boat, Celestial City, No. 10,007, Ezra B. 
Pettigrew, captain, when making for harbour last evening, 
observed, at the cessation of a severe gale from 8.E., a 
small sail-boat tossed by wind and waves. On examination 
through a spy-glass it proved to be the Yaffti, China Town, 
sud its occupants, a lady and gentleman, were discovered 
to be prostrated by sea-sickness. The gallant seamen of 
the Celestial City tacked towards it, boarded the boat, 
rescued the crew, and took the sail-boat in tow. 

Nearly Drowned. 

The lady and gentleman, to whom hot brandy and 
other restoratives were speedily administered, proved to be 
Mr. Ethan B. Gano and his charming wife, Mrs. Valeria 
Gauo, both of this city. 

Substantial Form of Gratitude. 

It is needless to say that on safely reaching the harbour 
they expressed themselves as 6iDcerely grateful to the crew 
of the Celestial City in a form substantially expressing their 
gratitude. 

San Francisco Spread Eagle, --, 18—, 

At Oakland, San Francisco, on the loth inst., the wife of 
Ethan Gano of a son, Ethan John. Both doing well. 


Bibliographical. 

I’oor Bard of Avon! He has made his appearance this 
week, on the boards of a suburban theatre, as a leading 
figuro in a musical extravaganza! The force of irreverent 
cruelty can no farther go. A Mr. Eden Greville wrote, 
and produced some years ago at a West End playhouse, 
a play called “Shakespeare,” in which the Bard also 
made his appearance. Therein, however, Shakespeare was 
treated with a certain measure of respect. To be sure, he 
was represented as anticipating, in his conversation, the 
things he was afterwards to put into his plays; but that was 
better than portraying him, as in this week’s extravaganza, 
as given to quoting from his works, even to the point 
of reciting the whole of the “ All-the-world’s-a-stage ” 
soliloquy. Shakespeare has, no doubt, a good deal to 
answer for, in one way or another; but after the treatment 
to which he is subjected in this new fanciful farce (it is 
called “The Merry-go-Round”) all his sins should be 
forgiven him. I should note that the Bard figured in a 
musical play, called “ The Seven Ages,” brought out in 
America ten years ago; but in that work, I gather, he 
was not subjected to such indignities as his fellow- 
countryman has heaped upon him in this week’s pro¬ 
duction. 

Some day, I hope—though none of us now alive may be 
here to see it—there will be a final and authoritative 
collection, chronological in arrangement, of Carlyle’s 
printed letters. To the number of these a now addition is 
about to be made, and one is disposed to hope that it may 
be the last. Few things are more irritating than the 
fragmentary way in which public personalities are now¬ 


adays revealed to us. Only by a piecemeal process can we 
build up our notions of what famous people were like. 
In these elaborate times, whole literatures are allowed to 
grow round interesting individualities—as, for example, 
in the cases of Tennyson, It. L. Stevenson, D. G. Rossetti, 
and so forth. I venture to think there are by far too 
many books about the writers of books ; in no other sphere 
of human activity is there so much biographical loquacity. 

Let me add my entreaties to those of “ W. J.,” who 
begs Messrs. Smith & Elder to make a single volume of 
the biographical prefaces which Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
has been contributing to the latest edition of her father’s 
Works. Of course, theoretically, we ought all to buy that 
edition ; but for my own part I prefor the editions I 
already possess. The volumes of the “ Biographical ” 
edition are a little noticeable in the matter of avoirdupois. 
If Mrs. Ritchie’s prefaces are ever collected as suggested, 
I hope they will themselves be prefaced by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s condensed (and now revised) biographical 
sketch, which now so happily supplements Mrs. Ritchie. 
There would still be room for that two-volume book by 
Mr. Lewis Melville, which seems likely to have more 
features of value than I was at first inclined to hope for. 

Apropos of “our oldest poet,” Mr. Aubrey De Yere 
is two years older than Mr. “ Festus ” Bailey, who 
has just received that imposing description. I can conceive 
some people arguing that he is also the better poet of 
the two. Mr. Bailey has done his fame an injury by 
adding so greatly to the original bulk of “ Festus.” The 
“ fifteenth-anniversary edition ” of that poem runs to 794 
well-filled pages! Mr. De Vere, on the other hand, is, 
perhaps, too austere for “ the general.” If any of the 
readers of this column have yet to make acquaintance 
with Mr. De Vere’s work, I would advise them to 
start with the selection made by Mr. John Dennis, and 
published some years ago. That, I venture to prophesy, 
will give them an appetite for the Complete Works. 

To read the announcement that the Rev. A. S. Walpole 
has written a volume called Little Arthur's History of 
Greece as a companion to Little Arthur's History of England 
is to feel quite young again. How many worthy middle- 
aged English people are now living who imbibed their 
first knowledge of the annals of their country from Lady 
Calcotl’s world-famed effort! Have any of them seen 
a copy of it from those days to these ? Few have, I trow. 
There is, by the way, a Little Arthur's History of France , 
which made its appearance in the early eighties. There 
is no reason, of course, why the series should not be 
indefinitely extended. 

They say that Mr. Herman Merivale, one of our few 
“ literary ” dramatists, has written, and that young Mr. 
Martin Harvey will produce, a play on the subject of Don 
Juan. I fancy that the latest serious drama on this topic 
was that which Mr. Richard Mansfield published seven or 
eight years ago, and in which, moreover, he appeared 
upon the American stage, himself enacting Don Juan. 
A copy of his work is before me, but I find I have not yet 
cut the pages thereof. I see, however, that our old friends 
Leporello, Donna Elvira, and Zerlina reappear in this 
pieco, which has the saving merit of being written in 
prose. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Gay Erudition. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy , and Other Papers. By Austin 
Dobson. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

“His essays . . . bear that unmistakable stamp which 
denote the writer who has not crammed his subject for the 
purpose of preparing an article, but who has, so to speak, 
let the article write itself out of the fulness of his 
resources.” These words, from p. 167 of this book, are 
part of a tribute which Mr. Dobson pays to Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s literary achievement. But they are so true of Mr. 
Dobson’s own essays that we must insist on perverting 
them, for the moment, to the praise of their author. The 
fulness of Mr. Dobson’s resources within his own field is 
his fundamental quality. He charms us because he raps 
out such numbers of interesting facts. His gay erudition 
enslaves us. You may say that erudition is nothing with¬ 
out art, and you may protest that there are two Mr. 
Dobsons—the one who knows facts, and the other who 
adorns them. But the most usual exposition is not 
always the most convenient, and it pleases us to insist 
that Mr. Dobson’s charm as a prose-writer is resident 
mainly in the extraordinary fulness and availability of his 
knowledge of the social life of the eighteenth century. 
The man who, walking in the green country, said he 
thought he could be a poet if he only knew the names of 
things is credited with having made a shrewd observation. 
And it is the truth that names and facts, when they hive 
multitudinously in one man’s brain, are a pretty sight in 
themselves. Mr. Dobson provides us with such a spectacle 
in almost every essay he writes. He multiplies facts; he 
makes facts explain facts, facts support facts, facts adorn 
facts; he is a Little Master of mosaic, and his effect is 
obtained by putting down polished pebbles of fact deci¬ 
sively, with the small, delicate gestures proper to such 
work. And the pebble is always ready, and the expert¬ 
ness evident. We do not care where you take Mr. Dobson 
up, the principle holds in degree. Here are a few sentences 
from the twelfth paper in this book, “ The Grub Street of 
the Arts ”—that is to say, St. Martin’s-lane : 

At or “ behind No. 104 ” lived Sir James Thornhill, in a 
large house with a grand allegoric staircase painted by 
himself. One of his successors was John Van Nost, son of 
the Van Nost of Piccadilly, who rivalled Cheere in leaden 
figures, and who was credited with that egregious gilt 
statue of George I. which once adorned the enclosure at 
Leicester Fields. Another tenant of the same house was 
Frank Hayman, Hogarth’s crony and co-decorator at 
Vauxhall, who filled so many eighteenth century books 
with noses a la Cyrano and spindle-shanks. (His own 
legs, by the way, were probably his mndel, if one may 
judge from those of Viscount Squanderfield in the 
“Marriage A-la-Mode,” for whom he was the admitted 
sitter.) 

Now count the lines in this little passage, and then count 
the facts and suggestions that they harbour. The pro¬ 
portion of mental satisfactions —if we may snatch the term— 
is surely very large. Well, that is Mr. Dobson’s method. 
In his hands it is a good method. He has employed it in 
writing the fifty-nine essays which are contained in the 
three volumes of his Eighteenth Century Vignettes and in this 
book, which differs from the Vignettes in little more than 
its title and a red cover. 

Mr. Dobson’s method keeps its charm because he 
does not abuse it. The display, even the orderly and 
effective display, of facts may easily weary by iteration 
and offend by pedantry. But Mr. Dobson never offends. 
His method, being perceived, is judged by its own 
canons; and we think it is no more than true to say that 
Mr. Dobson rarely, if ever, sets down a needless fact. 
Writing of Henry Luttreli he says, on p. 219 of this 
book: “Unlike all or most other wits, Luttreli is never 


obtrusive; even the choicest bon mots are only brought 
forth when perfectly applicable, and they are given in a 
tone of good breeding which enhances their value.” 
Those who know Mr. Dobson’s essays best will judge how 
fitly this tribute to Luttreli might be returned to the giver. 
Only, for bon mots one would write touches of humour. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Dobson’s method ex¬ 
cludes fine writing, the sustained period, and the purple 
patch. His short swallow-flights of statement and 
allusion have no association with these arts. Not that Mr. 
Dobson’s style could be called staccato, still less uncoloured. 
In his paper on “Old Whitehall,” a paper which is of 
peculiar interest just now, Mr. Dobson summarises the 
events which associate the Banqueting Hall with the 
Merry Monarch : 

It was in the Banqueting-House that Charles begged 
his Honourable House of Commons to amend the ways 
about Whitehall, so that Catherine of Braganza might not 
upon her arrival find it “ surrounded by water” ; it was in 
the Banqueting-House that he gravely went through that 
half-solemn, half-ludicrous business of touching for the 
evil; it was in the Banqueting-House that, coming from 
the Tower of London with a splendid cavalcade, he created 
at one time six Earls and six Barons. Under its storied 
roof he magnificently entertained the French Ambassador, 
Charles Colbert, Marquis de Croissy, on which occasion he 
presented Mr. Evelyn, from his own royal plate, with a 
piece of that newly-imported Barbadian luxury, the King- 
pine; it was here also that he received the Russian 
Ambassador with his present of carpets and sables and 
“ sea-horse teeth,” and the swarthy envoys from Morocco, 
with their scymetars and white albagas, and their lions and 
“estridges” [ostriches]. But perhaps the brightest and 
most vivid pagein connection with this famous old building 
is that in which . . . 


Here is colour. But Mr. Dobson adds a long quotation 
from Pepys, and already, in his bracketted explanation of 
“ estridges,” he has shown how far from his intention it was 
to indulge in anything like a rhythmic “ flight.” Imagine 
Macaulay—who delighted to assemble a multitude of facts 
—allowing such a passage to walk so quietly, and end as 
a porch to Pepys’s Diary. But Mr. Dobson does it, and 
we are not disappointed. For, as we have said, Mr. 
Dobson has no brush to flourish, no pot of purple to 
exhaust; he works in mosaic with a neat dexterity. 

Yet we would not suggest that he has no “ passages ” 
which can be read for their own sake. When it is needful 
Mr. Dobson can give us a picture broadly painted. 
Thus, he is describing Old Slaughter’s Coffee-House in 
St. Martin’s-lane—this hostelry stood at the southern 
comer of Great Newport-street, which is now absorbed in 
Cranboume-street; its bow windows looked up Long 
Acre—he writes : 

Its chief customers were the artist-folk of the Lane and 
its vicinity. Hither from Leicester Fields would come 
Hogarth, bragging of the new-old theories in the 
“Analysis,” and scoffing at the “grand contorno" of the 
virtuosi ; hither Hayman, and the gold-chaser Moser, and 
Isaac Ware, the chimney-sweep-turned -architect who 
translated “ Palladio,” and (from his studio over the way) 
Roubiliac, raving in broken English of the beauties of the 
Chevalier Bernini. Here, again, would be seen the shrewd 
Swiss enameller Rouquet, taking notes of the state of the 
Arts in England for the benefit of Marshal Belle-Isle ; and 
Gravelot, who held that no Englishman could draw; and 
“ Friar ” John Pine of the. incised “ Horace,” who had a 
print-shop at No. 88. Luke Sullivan, the engraver of the 
“March to Finchley,” McArdell the mezzo tin ter, and 
Richard Wilson from Covent Garden were also well-known 
visitors; while in later days, when evening drew on, and 
the last rays of light faded from the unfinished canvas, the 
tall, ungainly figure of Wilkie would slip in quietly to a 
remote table and a hurried meal, at which modest repast 
he would sometimes be joined by a noisier and more 
demonstrative companion, the Benjamin Robert Haydon 
whose ambitious “ Curtius leaping into the Gulf” now 
adorns a London restaurant. Nor was there wanting a 
sprinkling of authors to carry on the traditions of Pope 
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and Dryden, for Collins of the “ Odes” is reported to have 
used this time-honoured hostelry, and Goldsmith refers to 
its Orators in the “ Essays ” as if his knowledge were 
experimental. Here, too (as everywhere), was to be found 
Johnson, studying spiken French from the mouths of the 
French frequenters of the place, and (always) expressing 
his opinions in forcible language. The “ fasting Mon- 
sieurs” —- so he calls them in his London — disgusted 
him with their harebrained and irresponsible frivolity. 
“ For anything I see,” he declared, confirming the 
previous verdict of a friend, “ foreigners are Fools! ” 

We have made only illustrative use of the contents of 
Mr. Dobson’s new volume. The “Paladin of Philan¬ 
thropy ” turns out to be our old friend General Oglethorpe— 
he who founded Georgia and praised Johnson’s London 
“in all companies.” This is not the longest essay in the 
volume. In discoursing on Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays 
Mr. Dobson adds a third to two earlier essays on thus 
writer; and his paper on “ The Latest Life of Steele ” 
(Mr. Aitken’s) may be linked to “ Steele’s Letters” in the 
Vignette*. Two writers of reminiscences, John Taylor and 
Harry Angelo, give Mr. Dobson congenial matter to quote 
and expound. Angelo gave Byron lessons in the broad¬ 
sword, and presented him with a screen (which Mr. 
Murray is believed to possess) which bears on one side 
“ all the eminent pugilists from Broughton to Jackson, 
on the other the great actors from Betterton to Kean.” 
One cannot remember any other English poet of note to 
whom such a gift could have been offered. John Taylor 
has one good story about Macklin, the actor, which Mr. 
Dobson kindly rejuvenates: 

He saw him [Macklin] in Iago, in Sir Paul Pliant of 
the “ Double Dealer,” and in other characters; but held 
that he was “ too theoretical for nature He had three 
pauses in his acting -the first, moderate ; the second, 
twice as long; but his last, or ‘ grand pause,’ as he styled 
it, was so long that the prompter on ODe occasion, thinking 
his memory failed, repeated the cue . . . several times, 
and at last so loud as to be heard by the audience.” 
Whereupon Macklin, in a passion, rushed from the stage 
and knocked him down, exclaiming: “ The fellow in¬ 
terrupted me in my grand pause.” 

Henry Luttrell, the forgotten society wit; Gay and his 
“ Trivia ” ; Boswell’s predecessors and editors ; “ Old 
Whitehall ” ; “ Changes at Charing Cross ”—such is the 
material of these essays. It is the material with which 
Mr. Dobson has worked all along, and of which his mind 
is full. In these days people are not willingly interested 
in the eighteenth century, and Mr. Dobson knows it. 
It is his triumph that he holds us not by disguising his 
subjects, or pleading for them, or linking them to present 
interests; he holds his readers by showing them that he 
knows the eighteenth century as minutely as they know 
the nineteenth. He holds them by a gay erudition which, 
in its own field, is unparalleled. 


A Monument of Personality. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas De 
Quincey. (J. M. Dent. Is. 6d. net.) 

To the “ Temple Classics ” has been added an edition of 
De Quincey’s well-known Confessions of an Opium Eater. 
Mr. Walter Jerrold is responsible for the edition, and for 
the compact notes which are added to the volume. With 
these latter w« have but one trifling fault to find. In a 
note to De Quincey’s quotation from Wordsworth— 

Or lady of the lake 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance— 
it is said: “ This should read, ‘ Or lady of the mere.’ ” 
De Quincey hhnself, as his editor should know, elsewhere 
explains that “ lady of the lake ” was the original reading 
of this famous passage, which Wordsworth afterwards 
lamentably marred by substituting “ mere,” purely because 


“ lady of the lake ” happened then to be a cant term for a 
public woman. A more serious fault is, that there are 
occasional misprints in the text, which show a lack of 
careful proof-reading. But with these trifling flaws the 
edition should henceforth become a favourite with all 
lovers of the Confessions. 

The editor has wisely given us the revised edition, not 
the original reprint. From a purely artistic standpoint, 
the original form is, perhaps, best. It is more compact, 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

more confined to the essential and central point of the 
dreams ; there is less of the De Quinceyan flux and 
involution of verbose clauses. But there is so much 
additional matter in the revised edition of the profoundest 
interest to all lovers of the Opium Eater that none of 
them would willingly forego it. Then, even from the 
artistic standpoint, there are passages in the latter—such 
as the description of De Quincey’s sensations in the 
deserted ball-room of the Shrewsbury hotel, where he 
halted on his flight to London—of quite characteristic 
solemnity and elevation, showing his style at its best, or 
nearly so. We could not spare the later edition, with all 
its multitudinous faults upon its back. 

It is one of the strangest of masterpieces—dispropor¬ 
tionate, voluble, divagating, exasperating, tedious, insistent 
upon the infinitely little, full of sentences which no man 
can grasp at first reading, merely from their intricate 
burden of qualifying clauses, again qualified by qualifying 
clauses, till the attention faints under the onerous ana 
continued effort; yet a masterpiece none the less. That is 
the wonder. A masterpiece none the less. It is a monu¬ 
ment of personality, triumphant over all defects issuing 
from that personality. Because they issue from and illus¬ 
trate it, they become themselves interesting; but this 
could not be unless it were a very singular personality. 
Fart of the interest lies in the contrast between the man 
and his destiny. A recluse mind, of Asiatic subtlety and 
intellectuality, shrinking by nature from decision and 
action, given over to endless reading and reverie, he would 
have been best as an Indian sage, or, failing that, as an 
Oxford don. His temperament is shown by one highly 
significant fact which he relates. Passionately fond of 
music, he yet found it impossible to learn the piano. And 
why? Because the effort of execution disturbed the 
perfect passivity needful for the receptive enjoyment of 
music. The pleasure of a performer is utterly different 
from the pleasure of a listener; and it was for the latter 
alone that De Quincey was qualified. Such he was: shy, 
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gentle, tender-hearted, if they do allege that he had a 
portion of feminine spite (which may be doubtful); yet 
also with an endless capacity for brilliant talk when he 
tins drawn into society. Yet this delicate student was 
thrown into the most active contact with strange sufferings 
and experiences, such as few among the most energetic 
temperaments encounter in their life history. Such a 
personality in such alien surroundings presents a piquant 
contrast and curious psychological results. 

Yet it need never have been. There is a sense of Greek 
tragedy, of fatal impulsion, in the course of his life. 
Bom heir to a modest but sufficient patrimony, he ought 
to have passed to the University, and there have taken his 
natural place as a don. Literature would have lost some 
singularly exotic writings, but a life would have been 
saved from blight. His guardians were inexcusable in 
their neglect or hard obstinacy. His mother (though he 
does his lilial best to shield her) was an intolerable speci¬ 
men of religious priggishness, of cold self-righteousness. 
Between them all the little sensitive, contemplative genius 
received cruel measure. It is not only the turbulent who 
break bounds and scandalise decorous authority; the 
timorous, ill-understood child of genius, who cannot fit 
into the pigeon-hole made for him, is oft-times driven into 
that revolt not native to him. So the lad, desiring only to 
study and think, fled first from school, and then to London, 
where he hid from his guardians and tried to raise money 
on his expectations—only to be left, by the calculated 
delays of money-lenders, in starvation. 

What we get, at this wretched human cost, is a glimpse 
of the tragedy of the London streets seen through the most 
refined and alien of organisations. He found shelter at 
night in the decaying house of a shady legal practitioner 
in Greek-street. There he was the partner and protector 
of a poor little child, more piteous than the Marchioness 
in the house of Sampson Brass. She, poor ignorant waif 
of ten; he, strange dreamy creature of culture, a fallen 
leaf from the social trees above her; both forlorn, and 
weak, and hunger-bitten, they came together from the 
opposite poles of life. Having so many practical ills to 
fear, she feared also ghosts, and nestled to his arms 
from the desolate cold and the spectres of her childish 
fancy. Their heads on a bundle of law-papers, covered 
only with a cloak and such odds-and-ends as they could 
rout from a lumber room—what novelist’s invention has 
peopled a house at night with a more pathetically in¬ 
congruous pair ? 

Better known is that other sad friend of his, the 
“ unfortunate ” Ann, who saved his life when his head 
dropped swooning from her own starving bosom. Together, 
in the memory of all pitiful souls, these two will for ever 
pace Oxford-street, the “ stony-hearted.” But the climax 
of the book is, of course, the dreams, and the strange 
revelations of opium with which it concludes, both ulti¬ 
mately resulting from the effects of those early privations. 
In spite of De Quincey’s elaborate and thoroughly scientific 
account of the mysterious workings of opium, it is a memo¬ 
rable proof how inveterate are popular prepossessions that 
not one among the vulgar prejudices he combats is a whit 
less prevalent and strongly held to-day. That opium has 
the effect of stupifying; that it has the very contrary effect 
of making drunk; that it hurries its victim rapidly to the 
grave; that it is to some unknown extent and in some 
vaguely-conceived way more deadly than alcohol—all 
these things are as much matters of faith as ever they 
were. If only to establish the true effects of the singular 
drug, to clear it from its fanciful, and confine it to its quite 
sufficiently real evils, this book would be worth reading. 

But the crowning glory of it is the dreams. The level 
excellence of these has, indeed, been exaggerated. There 
is much (let us grant it) which is laboured, much where 
the elaborate paraphernalia of an astonishingly complex 
and accomplished technique is accumulated without 
sufficient warrant of underlying inspiration. But for those 


who know how to distinguish and 1 e'.ect thei e are here 
passages of such vaporous sublimity (in the true.t sense of 
that abused word), such ministerial grandeurs of style, as 
we know not where else to look for. Over all the manifold 
technical resources of style, the most intricate, and in its 
most exacting manifestations as applied to subject-matter 
the most exhausting, De Quincey possessed a mastery 
never excelled, and—on the whole—scarce equalled in the 
long range of English prose. And here you may find the 
chosen treasure-house of its display. The mere architecture 
of the sentences in some of the chief passages is to the literary 
student an astonishment. That well-known dream which 
ends with the exclamation : “I will sleep no more! ” is, 
among many superlative examples, the superlative example. 
Such long march of intermingled clauses, all controlled 
and marshalled without confusion; such gradual accumu¬ 
lation and gathering of sound, agitated, retarded, accele¬ 
rated, and at length hurrying to the climax as with the 
irresistible impulsion of its own amassed weight; lastly, 
such a close, such a reverberant and long-falling finale, 
like the breaking of many waters, all mark this out as an 
unparalleled exhibition of virtuosity in style. He speaks 
(in the Spanish Military Nun) of “ a mighty sunset rolling 
down like a chorus ” ; and that fine phrase might fitly de¬ 
scribe the grandeurs of his own sentence-closes. He was 
indeed a virtuoso in prose; it was his orchestra, for which 
he composed, and over which he was master in all its 
resources. 


A Dashing Little-Englander. 

The Tpane. By Cunninghame Graham. (T. Fisher Unwin: 

“ The Overseas Library,” No. 1. 2s.) 

As a contribution to impressionistic literature this book 
is often satisfying and brilliant; but if one regards it 
as an indication of the abraded condition of Mr. Cun¬ 
ninghame Graham’s susceptibilities, it is a really pain¬ 
ful “document.” England has settled permanently upon 
his nerves, to the ruin not only of his equanimity, 
but of his grammar. The first sentence in the book is 
a sad example of the effect of constant annoyance upon 
a man with a genuine feeling for words—a stylist in 
fact. It must be quoted: “ None of the following sketches 
and stories have the least connection with one another, or 
with each other.” We consider that such a sentence— 
unless, indeed, it was written “ east of Suez, where there 
ain’t no ten commandments ” of syntax—is distinctly too 
unconventional for this prim and convention-ridden 
country. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Graham wrote 
it maliciously, just to show his scorn for our British 
manners. Ah! those manners! No matter what subject 
he is discussing—whether it is the internal polity of 
Paraguay, or niggers, or the death of William Morris—Mr. 
Graham will bring them in. Even when inventing a new 
Icelandic saga, he will devote pages, whole pages, to the 
vituperation of those manners: 

I 11 fact the man was a survival, or at the least an instance, 
of atavism strongly developed, or would have been so 
styled in England ; but in Iceland all such niceties were 
not observed, and his compatriots merely called him mad, 
being convinced of their own sanity, as men who make 
good wages, go to church, observe the weather and the 
stocks, read books for pastime, marry and have large 
families, pay such debts as the law forces them to pay, and 
never think on abstract matters, always are convinced in 
every land. 

You see: we are not even to pay our debts; and as for 
earning a livelihood or going through the ceremony of 
marriage . . . 

And further: 

The weak are the majority. The weak of 1 rain, of body, 
the knock-kneed and flat-fooled, muddl,-minded, loose- 
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jointed, ill-put-together, baboon-faced, the white-eye- 
lashed, slow of wit, the practical, the uuimagiuative, for¬ 
getful. selfish, dense, the stupid, fatuous, the “ candle- 
moulded,” give us our laws, impose their standard on us, 
tlieir ethics, their philosophy, canon of art, literary style, 
their jingling music, vapid plays, their dock-tailed horses, 
coats with buttons in the middle of the back ; their hideous 
fashijus, aniline colours, their Leaders, Leightons, Logs- 
dails. . . . 

That “Logslails ” is the last perfecting touch. Imagine 
it: to the accident of an initial letter the painter of the 
admirable “Venetian Courtyard,” in this year’s New 
Gallery, owes his inclusion in the “ Snaekoll’s fiaga ” of 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham! 

If the English do not blush under Mr. Graham’s indict¬ 
ments it is probably because they are “ pug-nosed ”—yes, 
“ pug-nosed brothers in the Lord ”—and, therefore, in¬ 
capable of the act. Yet they have much to be thankful 
for. They should be thankful that they are not Scotch¬ 
men. Mr. Graham is a Scotchman, but he has the stem 
spirit of a Homan father, and he saves for his own country¬ 
men the bitterest, the most savage, of all his satire and 
invective. 

The reader may be inclined to ask what all this has to 
do with the “ Overseas Library,” with “ the actual life of 
the English outside England,” as the editorial preface 
phrases it. We do not know. Not half the book is even 
remotely connected with the ostensible subject of Mr. 
Unwin’s new series. Probably a hundred pages would 
contain all that the author has to say about the doings of 
the abhorred English oversells. Let us say again that 
those hundred pages are excellent. Mr. Graham has been 
a traveller for many years. He has observed, if not 
wisely, at least picturesquely. He has a line natural 
instinct for literature, and he writes as one who, if he bad 
taken himself seriously, might have reached true distinction. 
Sketches like “Bristol Fashion ” and “ The Ipane ” could 
hardly be bettered for colour and the quick movement of 
life; they have real value; they paint pictures on your 
mind which you cannot soon efface. As for the rest of the 
book, it is mere rhodomontade and irresponsibility and 
crude thinking; for Mr. Graham has made a mistake 
often made by travellers. To wander far is not always 
the best way to arrive at a just estimate of human nature, 
and there is nothing more conventional than the hatred of 
conventionality. It may happen that the explorer of two 
hemispheres is more narrow-minded and priggish than 
the common man who has stayed at home, married, earned 
good wages, and sat on a coroner’s jury. 


A Greek Exponent of Culture. 

Longinus on the Sublime. The Greek Text after the Paris 
Manuscript. With Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, 
and Appendices. By W. Ehys Roberts, M.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press. 9s ) 

This is an admirable and scholarly edition of an author 
somewhat neglected during the present century. It is 
based on the best text, taking into account the labours of 
Continental scholars; it is furnished with an exhaustive 
yet succinct introduction, dealing with the disputed points 
in regard to the treatise; and with excellent appendices, 
furnishing exact aid to the student concerning the text, 
the peculiarities of vocabulary, the authors mentioned by 
Longinus, and the bibliography of the work. All this 
was needed, for (as Mr. Roberts reminds us) it is sixty 
years since the last English edition of this colebrated book. 
Finally, Mr. Roberts provides a very careful and good 
translation, printed in parallel pages with the Greek text. 
This is an arrangement we should like to see extended to 
other classical works; and altogether we have here the 
fdition of L'.nginus which every student will wish to see 
on his shelves. 


The book constitutes in effect a critical and to some 
extent comparative study of Greek and Roman literature, 
by a cultivated Greek of rather uncertain date. Since it 
is not on the Sublime, and probably not by Longinus, it 
has naturally been called Longinus on the Sublime. “ Would 
you desire a better reason y” as Falstatf says. It has 
long been ascribed to Cassius Longinus, the famous Greek 
rhetorician of the third century a.d., who became minister 
to Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and encouraged that 
learned and spirited queen to resist the Emperor Aurelian. 
Aurelian did not approve of the doctrinaire in politics— 
such as Mr. John Morley; and somewhat over-emphasised 
his views by hanging Longinus. But, in spite of this 
elevated end, it is now generally admitted that Longinus 
did not write the treatise On Iteration. It is a pity, 
because there would have been a touch of the Squeersian 
method about Aurelian’s sentence. The work was pro¬ 
bably written about the first century by an unknown 
Greek rhetorician. As for the title, it does not signify the 
sublime in our present English sense. “On the Grand 
Style ” would be a nearer rendering, using the phrase in 
Matthew Arnold’s sense to mean the elevated and dignified 
style in literature. 

It is an interesting book, for all the touch of obvious¬ 
ness which it sometimes has, inevitably, to modem eyes. 
Here you may perceive what a Matthew Arnold of the 
early empire was like; substituting Greek letters for 
English, and Roman for French. A fervent disciple of 
culture, in his quest of the grand style he ranges over the 
whole field of Greek and Latin literature, and even gets 
in an allusion to Moses. He actually quotes, as an 
example of grandeur, the first chapter of Genesis: “God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light: Let there be 
land, and there was land.” Not quite accurate, as though 
he were generalising from memory, but a surprising 
example of liberal taste in the old critic. Macaulay fell 
foul of him for praising a passage of Plato, “ as full of 
conceit as an ode of Cowley.” lie Quincey abused him 
for his “ frosty raptures ” over the vast strides of Neptune 
in Homer, and asked how they were superior to Jack’s 
seven-league boots. But De Quincey was in his most 
frisky abomination of slangy humour, and one knows not 
whether to think it a serious view of Longinus. An “ old 
critical posture-master,” he calls him; and there is some 
truth in it. Longinus (he must keep the name, for want 
of another) is apt to be “ frosty ” in his set outbursts of 
eulogy, and to be thinking of his own eloquence while he 
affects to praise another. One feels him often childish 
from the advanced standpoint of modern criticism. The 
“ grand ” passages he admires at times seem a trifle 
obvious to our taste. And he shrinks with timid dislike 
from a boldly poetical passage in zEscliylus, where, on 
the apparition of Dionysus— 

Frenzy-struck is the hall, bacchant the roofs. 

The daring metaphor is too much for him ; but the modem 
—and English—poet will admire its fine energy of imagi¬ 
nation. As if the quaking of the walls, the quivering of 
the roofs, might not with perfect imaginative keeping be 
compared to Bacchic possession ! He is superficial, he has 
no philosophic insight. And he writes confoundedly diffi¬ 
cult Greek, which only a profound or brilliant author has a 
privilege to do. But he is a mine of interesting quotation, 
he has a high-minded view, he is right at the root; and 
his general criticism is eminently sensible, sometimes 
strikingly just. Not illuminative, hut just—that is the 
word for his criticism in its best Hashes. Take the passage, 
for instance, where he condemns an over-rhythmical style, 
because it expresses not the emotion of the words but of 
the rhythm. He means a set of rhythm, and he is right. 
But be should rather have said that such rhythm is 
meaningless, and, in truth, conveys no emotion at all. The 
point is, that he knew the function of rhythm was to 
express emotion—which few modem critics know. A very 
interesting book in an edition which it is a pleasure to read. 
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A Bums Page. 

The Memorial Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition. (Hodge: 

Glasgow. 42s.) 

In the summer of 1896, the galleries of the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts were given up 
to an exhibition of portraits, pictures, 
manuscripts, hooks, and relics connected 
with Robert Bums. The undertaking 
was managed with peculiar success, and 
such a complete collection of objects of 
interest was shown as, perhaps, had 
never before been brought together in 
connexion with any man of mark, and 
may never be excelled in the future. A 
memento of this occasion is now obtain¬ 
able in the form of an exhaustive 
catalogue, illustrated very fully by 
reproductions of certain of the more 
interesting exhibits. From these we 
reproduce a few portraits. 

The beautiful head of the poet is 
from a drawing by Archibald Skirving, 
a skilled portrait artist in chalk and 
crayons. The original is in red crayon, 
and is the property of Sir Theodore 
Martin. Nasmyth’s best portrait (he 

painted three altogether) is supposed Robert bubns. 

to be the best of all, but Skirving’s 
is very persuasive. 

Nasmyth’s may be 
consulted at any time 
at the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. The 
head is rounder, the 
eyes are larger and 
more intense; perhaps 
it is nearer realism. 

Many other portraits 
distinguished the exhi¬ 
bition, among them 
one of Burns as a 
youth, lent by Lord 
Rosebery. On the 
back was an account 
of the picture, stating 
that it had belonged 
to a gentleman of New 
York whose father, a 
doctor, had received 
it from an old patient 
called Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham, who was first 


THE MOTHER OF BURNS. 
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BURNS ELDEST SON, BOBERT. 


cousin to Mary 
Campbell — 
‘‘Highland 
Mary.” The pic¬ 
ture had been 
tainted for Mary 
'ampbell, and 
after her death it 
passed to her 
cousin : about a 
portrait so much 
romance may 
play! 

Below the Bums 
is a water-colour 
drawing of old 
Mrs. Burns, the 
poet’s mother, 
and, beside it, a 
photograph of 
her grand-daugh¬ 
ter, and Burns’ 
daughter, Eliza¬ 


beth Hyslop Bums. Subsequently she became Mrs. 
Thomson, of Crossmyloof. She was bom in 1791 and 
lived until 1873. As she was but four when her father 
died she had but little to tell of him at first hand. Below 
these, from a photograph, is Robert Bums, the poet’s 
eldest son, in whose head, curiously 
enough, it is more easy to trace a like¬ 
ness to Scott than to Bums. Lastly, 
we give a portrait of Isabella Bums, 
afterwards Mrs. Begg, the poet’s 
youngest daughter. This picture is 
from a painting by Robert Taylor, and 
was lent by Mr. Robert Burns Begg, a 
direct descendant of the poet. 

For these portraits, and also the other 
relics shown in the Royal Glasgow In¬ 
stitute Galleries, the Committee had to 
thank the piety of collectors and private 
individuals, most of whom dwell, as the 
owners of such things should, in Scot¬ 
land. The need for such piety cannot, 
of course, be too forcibly insisted upon, 
especially nowadays, when the enterprise 
of Americans is so keen and astute. The 
number of articles of priceless value 
which cross the Atlantic every year is 
enormous. At every sale of literary 
curiosities which may be held, in any 
part of this country, American collectors 
have their representa¬ 
tives, who are, pro¬ 
bably, better furnished 
with money or with 
generosity than their 
English rivals. We 
have already said 
something of the need 
for patriotism in such 
matters; which is con¬ 
tinually being] illus¬ 
trated by news of 
America’s wealth and 
our increasing po¬ 
verty in early Shake* 
speares. No such 
exhibition as this of 
Bums relics will be 
possible soon, unless 
we strive to keep our 
treasures at home. 

We have, of course, 
only dipped into this 
Bums catalogue. Its 


BURNS’ DAUGHTER ELIZABETH. 


riches are mani¬ 
fold : and the 
care and taste 
that have been 
expended by the 
publishers upon 
it are another 
proof of the 
place which 
Bums holds in 
his native 
land. To possess 
it is to be at 
once curiously 
in touch with 
the poet and 
his friends and 
neighbours. In¬ 
deed, no careful 
biography could 
so vividly bring 
the life of Bums 
before the mind. 


BURNS’ DAUGHTER ISABELLA. 
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War in the Dir’st Degree. 

Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813. (Heinemann. 
6 s.) 

Tins is a book which one lays down with fatigue—the 
fatigue that is honourable to the writer. We revolve the 
tragedies of the flight from Moscow with a sense of having 
laid in material for thought in unarrived moments when 
the imagination is aglow. 

This Bourgogne was a Yelite sergeant of the Imperial 
Guard. In 1812 he was in Portugal, engaged against the 
English. One day they received orders to march for 
Russia, and six months later Bourgogne heard the historic 



SERGEANT BOURGOGNE. 

shout, “ Moscow! Moscow ! ” We are with him in all his 
duties in the deserted burning city. We know how his 
company fared ; what preposterous comforts and treasures 
they amassed, running through flaming and falling streets. 
The miserable convicts who fired the city are shot against 
walls. A Jew, tearing his beard to see his synagogue in 
flames, is seized by Bourgogne for a guide. All his 
valuables, he says, were in the synagogue : “ Have they 
anything to sell or exchange ? ” They loot an Italian con¬ 
fectioner’s shop and are cut off by flames; then, sheltering 
from rain and fire, they pass the time in making jam- 
fritters. In their quarters the non-commissioned officers 
lie “ like pashas on ermine, sable, lion, and bear skins, 
smoking costly tobacco in magnificent pipes ” ; they have 
champagnes, preserved fruits, and silver ingots. 

Then the flight, and its crescendo of horror. Even two 
days after leaving Moscow the scene was grotesque : 

The next day (the 30th) the road had become very 
heavy, and many carts laden with booty had the greatest 
difficulty in getting along. Several were damaged, and 
others were lightened by throwing away useless parts of 
the load. I was that day in the rear-guard, and could 
see from the extreme rear of the column the beginning of 
the frightful disorder that followed. The road was heaped 
with valuable things—pictures, candlesticks, and quantities 
of books. For more than an hour I was picking up 
volumes, which I glanced through, and then threw down 
again, to be taken up by others, who in their turn left 
them on the road-books such as Voltaire, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Buffon’s Natural History, bound in red 
morocco and gold. 

Surely War’s ironies have seldom produced a stranger 
picture than this — Napoleon’s horde flinging down the 
literature of their country which the studious Muscovites 
had bound in morocco and gold. 


One might ponder on the way in which the soldier and 
the natural man played on each other in this unparalleled 
walk through the snow. On a certain night some hundreds 
of men were burned to death in a barn, and their comrades 
robbed their bodies and, warming themselves, said, “What 
a beautiful fire! ” Yet the next night a hundred and 
fifty dragoons stood all night round the Prince fimile 
of Hesse-Cassel, pressing tightly against each other to 
protect him (he was not twenty years old) from the fiendish 
north wind. In the morning three-quarters of these men 
were frozen dead, along with ten thousand others who had 
sunk in the snow during the night. Hunger and honour 
contended all through the hellish drama. 

At Smolensk we have a lurid scene in a church where 
Bourgogne, nigh dead with cold and hunger, finds his own 
company singing, mad drunk ; some clown playing on the 
organ amid volumes of smoke ; the churchyard heaped 
with dead bodies for which no graves could be scooped in 
the frozen soil; and the door blocked with corpses over 
which new-comers walked as over logs, without a glance 
at their feet. 

Once Bourgogne fell by the way, and begged an old 
grenadier to help him. “ I have not got any,” he said, 
raising two stumps to show that his hands were cut off. 
Fortunately, he found a friend, one Picart, an old mous¬ 
tache, a good fellow with an unquenchable humour, and 
for three days these two dodged hunger and the Cossacks 
through leagues of forest. Picart adored the Emperor. 
Yet he would break out: 

He is a regular fool of a conscript to have waited so 
long in Moscow. A fortnight was long enough to eat and 
drink everything we found there; but to stay there thirty- 
four days just waiting for winter to come on ! I call that 
folly. If he were here, I could tell him to his face that 
isn’t the way to lead men. Good God ! the dances he has 
led me the last sixteen years. We suffered enough iu 
Egypt—in the Syrian deserts; but that’s nothing com¬ 
pared with these deserts of snow. 

When the two struck the mournful columns, they were 
able to watch the Emperor go by. He was followed by 
seven or eight hundred officers and non-commissioned 
officers, “ walking in order and perfect silence, and carry¬ 
ing the eagles of their different regiments, which so often 
had led them to victory. This was all that remained of 
60,000 men.” After them came the Imperial Guard, to 
which the two wanderers belonged. Picart wept, and 
struck the ground with his musket, saying: “I don’t 
know mon pays, if I am awake or dreaming. It breaks 
my heart to see our Emperor on foot, his baton in his 
hand. He, so great, who made us all so proud of him! ” 
It is a picture that we know. 

Sergeant Bourgogne lived through it all, had the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and settled down to be— 
a draper! It was an inspiration to give Alphonse 
Chigot’s sketch of Bourgogne after he had left the Army 
—Bourgogne in a tall hat and curly hair, the boulevard 
figure of an old soldier, kindly, courteous (“ wouldn’t hurt 
a fly ”), ready for a newspaper and a glass of wine. And 
all that behind him: the fires of Moscow, the snow, the 
wolves, the obscene hunger, the league-long litter of dead 
men glad to be dead. The portrait we reproduce shows 
us Bourgogne the soldier, with the cares of command on 
his set face. 

Bourgogne died in his bed, well tended, in 1867, and 
his book lives as a soldier’s record of war at its worst. 


I love the great deapisers because they are the great adorers, 
they are arrows of longing for the other shore. 

I do not want many honours nor great treasures ; that in- 
flameth the milt. But one sleepeth badly without a good name 
and a small treasure. 

Friedrich Nietzsche : “ Thus Spake Zarathustra ” 
{New Edition ). 
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Other New Books. 


The Art of Dinino. By A. Hayward. 

A new edition of an urbane and entertaining book. 
The matter therein first saw the light in the Quarterly in 
1835-6, and was reprinted, with additions, in 1852. Hay¬ 
ward, it seems, played the part of guide-post, pointing 
the way, but not taking it; for he wrote: “The fact is, 
I got up that article just as I would get up a speech from 
a brief, and I would not eat half the things mentioned in 
it if they paid me for it.” Of good stories there are 
many in the book. This, for instance, of the Duke of 
W ellington: 

The Duke once requested the connoisseur whom the 
author of Tattered terms “ the finest judge in Europe ” to 
provide him a chef. Felix, whom the late Lord tSeaford 
was reluctantly about to part with on economical ground., 
was recommended and received. Some months afterwards 
his patron was dining with Lord Seaford, and before the 
first cmrse was half over he observed: "So I flud you 
have got the Duke’s cook to dress your dinner.” “I 
have got Felix.” replied Lord S., " but he is no longer the 
Duke's cook. The poor fellow came to me with tears in 
his eyes, and begged me to take him back again, at 
reduced wages or no wages at all, for he was determined 
not to remain at Apsley House. ‘ Has the Duke been 
finding fault ? ’ said I. ‘ Oh, no, my lord; I would stay 
if he had ; he is the kindest and most liberal of masters ; 
but I serve him a dinner that would make Ude or 
Francatelli burst with envy, and he says nothing; I go 
out and leave him to dine on a dinner badly dressed by 
the cookmaid, and he says nothing. Dat hurt my feelings, 
my lord.’ ” 

Mr. Charles Sayle has revised the little manual, and added 
notes, recent menus, and some college graces. A very 
agreeable work. (Murray. 5s.) 


The Queen’s Service. By Horace Wyndham. 


This book embodies the experiences of a private soldier 
in a British infantry regiment at home and abroad. It is 
a really excellent budget of information about Army life 
in all its aspects. We have chapters entitled “ Route- 
Marching and Field Days,” “Sunday in Barracks,” “On 
Escort Duty,” “A Military Court Martial,” “A Voyage 
in a Troopship,” “ Soldiering in Gibraltar,” “A Military 
Funeral, “ Married Life in the Army,” besides many 
others equally to the point. The book is not one on 
which we can dwell at length, but the following story, 
which was related to the author by the convivial sergeant 
who enlisted him at St. George’s Barracks, is so amusing 
and racy of the army that we quote it: 


One afternoon in December two young men came 
sheepishly into the barrack-square. That they were 
regular country bumpkins was patent at a glance. A 
smart Sergeant of Hussars, spotting them as likely subjects 
for that branch of Her Majesty’s Service which he him¬ 
self adorned, hastened up, and accosted them. 

“ Well, my lads ! You’d like to join the Army, I dare¬ 
say. How would you like to come into my regiment, 
wear a smart uniform, carry a sword, and have a fine 
horse to lide ? Come, what do you say ? ” 

“ That would be proime, wouldn’t it, Bill ? ” eagerly 
exclaimed the first yokel. “ Us’ll come, mister ” 

“ That’s right, my men ! Come along and have a drink 
with me.” 

Just at that moment up came Recruiting-sergeant 
number two, a Gunner, who also had his eye on the men, 
and likewise on his recruiting fee. 

“ Hie, you men ! ” he broke in, “ what’s that chap there 
been sayin’ to yer ? He’s been a-kiddin’ you, ’e ’as! 
You’re fond of ’osses, I dessay ? Well, then, just you 
come along with me, and you’ll ’ave two ’osses each to 
ride, and when you’re tired of riding, why, you can sit 
on the gun-carriage. What do you think of that, now ? ” 
“ Orl roight, Sergeant. That’ll suit us, won’t it, 
Bill ? ” 


“ Ay, that it will! ” replied his companion, apparently 
dazzled by the thought of the stud of horses waiting for 
him, and the prospect of wearing a gold-braided jacket 
like the sergeant's. At this point my friend, Sergeant 
Gibson, arrived on the scene, and, quickly divining the 
circumstances, exclaimed, “ Come, my fine fellows! 
Don’t you believe a word of what these two chaps have 
been a-telliug you! You take my advice, now, and just 
let me send you into my oorps. I’ve got two vacaucies in 
the regiment, one for Sergeant-major, and one for Quarter¬ 
master. You can toss up, between you, which you’ll 
have ! ” 

“I got them two blokes,” said old Gibson, with a 
chuckle. “They’re in India now. They’ve been six 
years in the regiment, and they’re both privates still.” 

We can cordially recommend Mr. Wyndham’s book— 
which, by the way, is dedicated, “ by permission, to 
Rudyard Kipling, the friend of soldiers”—to all who 
take a personal or patriotic interest in the army. (Heine- 
rnann. 3s. 6d.) 

Bryiitnoth’s Prayer. By C. W. Stubbs, D.D. 

Dean Stubbs combines the pietist, the archroologist, and 
the humorist in this genial little book. He is not a poet 
exactly, but he has a pretty rhyming faculty and cheery 
sentiments. We quote one of the more mischievous 
poems, “ Memorabile ! ” : 

And did you once find Browning plain ? 

And did he really seem quite clear ? 

And did you read the book again ? 

How strange it seems and queer! 

And you were living before that. 

And you are living after, 

“ Red-night-cap Country,” think of that; 

It almost moves my laughter. 

I read it once, or was it P—No ! 

“ Sordelio,” that was it, no doubt: 

The “ History of a Soul,” you know, 

Six thousand lines, or thereabout. 

But thoughts I picked up as I read it. 

And one, indeed, should be confess’t 

If Guelph you put in Ghibbelin’s stead, it- 

Well, I forget the rest. 

Dean Stubbs afterwards atones for this by a reverent 
sonnet on Browning. (Unwin. Is. 6d.) 


Famous Ladies of the 

English Court. By Mrs. Acbret Eichardson. 

Mrs. Eichardson has written a book which will be 
enjoyed by ladies to whom Miss Strickland’s works appeal, 
or are no longer accessible. She aims at something more 
than compilation : it has been her aim to make allowances 
for “ the jealousies of memoir-writers and diary-keepers.” 
Hence, in her account of Penelope, Lady Eich, Mrs. 
Eichardson says: 

Her life-story has lieen often told, though never with 
completeness. In The Dictionary of National Biography 
Mr. Sidney Lee gives a highly detailed and exhaustively 
referenced account of her career; but no touch of sj m- 
pathy, no attempt to understand the nature of a sensitive 
woman, placed in a difficult position, disturbs the serenity 
of his lofty condemnation of her frailties. 

It is possible, however, that Mrs. Eichardson misunder¬ 
stands the scope of the Dictionary ; neither condemnation 
nor forgiveness has any importance in its pages compared 
with facts. Mrs. Richardson’s sketches are twelve in all, 
and include the Lady Mary Sidney; Lucy, Countess of 
Carlisle; Anne, Countess of Sunderland; Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough; and the Lady Sarah Lennox. An inter¬ 
esting book. The illustrations are numerous, but vary 
greaUy in the merit of their printing. (Hutchinson. 10s.) 
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Local Government. Bv \V. Blake Odoers. 

This book is “an attempt to sketch our existing system 
of Local Government, to state in popular language the 
net result of the combination of recent legislation with the 
former law.” It is the substance of six lectures delivered 
in Middle Temple Hall, and is modelled on Mr. Mackenzie 
D. Chalmers’s book on the same subject in the “English 
Citizen” series. There is a difference between the two 
works, due to time. Mr. Chalmers pleaded for reform ; 
Mr. Odgers gives thanks for the reforms secured by the 
Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894. Yet Time is 
again the victor, for Mr. Odgers’s book was in print 
before Mr. Balfour brought in the London Government 
Bill now before Parliament, and hence this measure does 
not receive notice in its pages. With this disadvantage, 
it remains a very cloar and orderly exposition of a difficult 
subject. (Macmillan.) 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1899. 

Dr. Scott Keltie, the editor of this excellent handbook, 
again has compiled a valuable and interesting volume of 
information. The year 1898 was a busy one, including as 
it did the Soudan Campaign, the American-Spanish War, 
and the division of China, but these great events are care¬ 
fully accounted for in these pagos. The new maps are 
two of Africa, showing telegraph and political divisions, 
and existing and projected railways; Newfoundland, 
illustrating the French shore question; and Hong Kong 
and adjacent territories. The present is the thirty-sixth 
year of issue. (Macmillan.) 

Notes on Colour. By W. Clifton. 

This is a book of a new kind: a manual of drawing 
both practical and jocular. For Mr. Clifton, who is 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Artillery Institution at 
Woolwich, is also a humorist. This is one of his land¬ 
scape rules : 

First came the sky, then came the Earth, 

Earth to herbage theu gave birth ; 

Man was born to sorrow and sin, 

He was made last, so put him last in. 

And we find also this piece of concentrated wisdom: 

It was so of old, it is so now, 

May be till crack of doom ; 

Roots must toil beneath the soil 
That flowers above may bloom. 

The purpose of Mr. Clifton’s work is to show that the 
laws which regulate monochrome can in most cases be 
applied to colour when painting. (Grant Richards. 2 s.) 

A Gem of Orthodoxy. By S. L. Marsden. 

The title of this book is a joke. It is the only one, but 
it has the advantage of being repeated on every other page. 
The author’s purpose is to show that the central dogmas of 
the Christian creed are immoral and absurd. So the book 
opens with the doctrine of redemption as it was rather 
loosely stated by “ a popular evangelical missionary ” in 
1874. For twenty years Mr. Marsden waited in painful 
silence for a solution that should satisfy his moral sense ; 
then ho set himself finally to demolish the theological 
edifice of nineteen centuries. To quote from Gibbons (sic), 
Modieim, Milner, and others all that has been written of 
simony, temporal ambition, and unscrupulous intrigue, 
omitting all allusion to virtue, civilisation, and saintship, 
then indignantly to ask, Shall these be your prophets ?— 
this is Mr. Marsden’s simple method of preparing the way 
for an examination of the teaching of the Scriptures. When 
he comes down into the arena of Biblical criticism, Mr. 
Marsden’s equipment may be judged from the fact that he 
builds up an elaborate—and truly an original.—argument 
against the personality of the Holy Ghost out of the rarity 
of initial capitals in his Greek Testament. (Unwin.) 


Fiction. 

The Confounding of Cornelia. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

(William Heinemann. 6s.) 

TnR author of this novel is one of those skilled persons 
who (in the phrase of Meredith, to whom she owes some¬ 
thing) can keep 

The topic over intellectual deeps 
In buoyancy afloat. 

Gifted with wit, and an intellect exceptionally agile, she is 
not afraid to handle a theme which is among the tritest in 
fiction. Camelia Paton toyed with two men, of whom she 
loved one. She made the other propose to her, accepted 
him, and then threw him over—only to find that the right 
man, disgusted, would have none of her. It is possible 
that Miss Sedgwick does not know how often that par¬ 
ticular story has been told. But we know—or, rather, we 
have an idea—it must run to hundreds of times; and, there¬ 
fore, we can congratulate her the more weightily upon her 
success. The Confounding of Camelia is indeed good, and 
more than good ; it is fresh, delicately original, and finely 
observed. All which goes to prove that subject is little 
and treatment much. Camelia is such a heroine as many 
novelists dream of but few can draw. She has wealth and 
beauty, and she is the cleverest woman in London society; 
and the reader will believe it. She had faults, and none 
knew them better than Mr. Perior, her mentor, and the 
man whom she really did love : 

Ethical worth had coma to be everything to him. 
Camelia simply did not see it. He himself had armed 
her with that scientific impartiality before which he felt 
himself rather helpless, before which good and bad resolved 
themselves into very evasive elements. She told him that 
her science was more logical than his, it had made her 
charitable to the whole world, herself included, whereas he 
was hard on the world and hard on himself. His very 
kindness lacked grace, while her unkindness wore a flower¬ 
like colour. He was sorry for people, not fond of them— 
but Camelia was neither fond nor sorry. They were 
shadows woven into the web of her experience, her busi¬ 
ness was to make that experience pleasant, to see it beauti¬ 
fully. It was this love of beauty—beauty in the pagan 
sense—that battled him in her. 8he had put appreciation 
and an exquisite good taste in the place of morality. Life 
to her was a game, to him a tragic, insistent conundrum. 
These, at least, were Perior’s reluctant conclusions. 

But Camelia soon bad to alter her opinion that life was 
a game. She presumed too much upon the persuasive 
power of her personality, and for a whole year the 
cleverest and most alluring of women, the woman who 
had dismissed Cabinet Ministers, sat apart in a sackcloth 
of the soul. Yet in the end she was not confounded. 

Miss Sedgwick has a subtle and distinguished imagina¬ 
tion. Her style, on the whole, matches it; but we should 
like to warn her against the habit of long sentences. Some 
of her efforts rival in bigness those of the late Leon Cladel, 
who delighted in long sentences and could accomplish 
them perfectly. Miss Sedgwick is sometimes less fortu¬ 
nate. Here is an instance: “ The love of adventure, of 
prowess, of power, had shown itself in Charles Paton ; but 
much had been forgiven—even admired—with a sense of 
breathlessness, in a cloud-compelling younger son (his 
looks had been altogether supreme), which, when seen 
flaunting indecorously in the daughter, was highly un¬ 
popular.” 


A Modern Mercenary. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

Ousted from the paternal acres, John Rally wood, of the 
Lancashire Rallywoods, takes a commission in the army 
of Maiisau, one of that group of small Teutonic states 
discovered a few years ago, with so much advantage to 
English fiction, by Mr. Anthony Hope. For a long time 
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Eallywood serves on the frontier without distinction ; but 
when trouble arrives, when the agents of Germany and 
England and Eussia foregather in the ante-rooms of 
Maasau’s palaces, when the “specials” of the great 
London dailies lounge through the squares of its beautiful 
capital, then is Eallywood discovered by Selpdorf, the all- 
observing chancellor, and he becomes an officer of the 
royal guard. And what a guard ! So exclusive, so punc¬ 
tilious, so proud is it, that the Three Musketeers them¬ 
selves might not have scorned to enter its ranks. 

Germany wishes to Germanise Maiisau; England wishes 
differently. England has the incomparable diplomat, 
Major Counsellor, but Germany has the aspiring and 
unscrupulous Count Sagan, cousin of Gustave, the reign¬ 
ing Grand Duke. Treason is afoot: 

With a sudden hoarse shout of triumph Sagan flung his 
great arms about the Duke’s body. 

“lfy St. Anthony, Gustave, no man shall stop our con¬ 
versation now ! ” 

The Duke made no attempt to release himself from the 
rough hug that held him prisoner. He merely raised his 
hood with one hand, so that Sagan, his coarse mouth still 
wide in laughter, could stare into the countenance not four 
inches from his own. 

Consternation and fury swept over the Count’s features. 
From under the hood a red challenging face, a big white 
moustache, and shaggy-browed humorous eyes met his 
gaze. The sight held him gaping. But only for a second. 
Then he whipped out his pistol. 

‘ ‘ An English plot, by Heaven ! ’ ’ 

But Rally wood was quicker still. A sharp knock on the 
Count’s wrist sent the bullet into the ceiling. 

And that was neither the first time nor the last that 
Eallywood risked his mercenary’s life. At least once he 
had to choose between his honour as a soldier and the 
welfare of the English cause; and he chose, and in the 
end all was well, and England won; and Eallywood 
acquired not only the heart of the beautiful Valerie 
Selpdorf, but also his hereditary acres. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prichard merit praise for this performance. 
Without being either original or distinguished, their work 
is sound and good. They have a true gift for narrative, 
and their characterisation is more subtle and convincing 
than one expects in romance of this kind. 


The Rapin. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 

(Heiuemann. 6s.) 

“ Eapin ” is applied here (we suppose) to Toto. Toto, 
born in the purple, upon the coniines of old age—two- 
and-twenty—began to have a queer sort of feeling which 
he could only denominate “money-hate”; or rather it 
was “a want to make money and not to spend it.” At 
this point fate threw in his way the last of the 
Grisettes. Her name was Celestin. She lived in an attic 
on three sous a day. She wove her dreams of beauty 
into eternal hats, and her eyes were of the colour of 
Neapolitan violets. Having advertised the world that he 
was on his way to Corsica to shoot moufflon, Toto dis¬ 
guises himself with seriousness and his baptismal name, 
Desire, and seriously enters upon the study of painting. 
He soon wearies of the art, for which he had no serious apti¬ 
tude, and before long also of Celestin. A convenient 
pleurisy presently relieves him of the burden. The child 
dies, leaving behind her a tender memory and a dejected 
little bird. 

The purposeless, good-natured, selfish Toto moves 
actively and ambitiously in the midst of a crowd of 
journalists, artists, and men of letters ; and the intrigues 
and manreuvres which attend the flotation of a great 
journalistic enterprise are an effective background to the 
delicate idyll of Celestin. The spirit of gaiety shines upon 
most of the pages. Here is a characteristic passage. 


Gaillard is a decadent poet. He brought to Toto all his 
troubles: 

The “ Fall of the Damned ” bad been furiously attacked 
by a friend in the columns of the Libre Rarole, yet it was 
far from flourishing. He brought a copy dressed in a fawn- 
coloured wrapper, and adorned with red devils tumbling 
head-over-heels, and presumably into the pit. 

“ The cover,” said Gaillard, “ has spoiled the sale a good 
deal. You have no idea of the influence of a cover on a 
book ; devils have gone out of fashion in the last month. 
It’s all owing to that exposure of the Satanists—silly 
fools !—and of course it is just my luck, for I have a little 
brochure in proof called ‘ Bon jour, Satan.’ Well, then, I 
must change the title; and what does that mean ? Why, 
re-writing the book. People are turning religious, it 
seems ; that is where art hits one. The silly public takes 
a whim into its head; the artist must meet it or starve. I 
had a meeting with Chauvin, my publisher, to-day. You 
should have seen his face. He declares the market for 
poetry is dead, and the silly fool wants me to write him 
something manly and religious.” 

Gaillard, with his greed, his boundless self-conceit, his 
egoism, and his singular gift of picturesque impromptu 
fiction, is one of the most amusing characters in recent 
fiction. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Awkward Acie. By Henry James. 

Mr. James’s first story since his much discussed Two 
Mapics. The scene is London, and the figures are of not 
quite the best society. In the opening chapter Mr. 
Langdon is described as having “ at all events conclusively 
doubled the Cape of the years—he would never again see 
fifty-five : to the warning light of that bleak headland he 
presented a back sufficiently conscious.” A book of 
singular, mellow urbanity. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 

Mrs. Caffyn is “ Iota,” author of A Yellow Aster. In 
this story we have another of her searching studies of the 
nature of a not too happy young woman. Anne has 
emotional adventures with men throughout the book, but 
we leave her a melancholy celibate, whispering to herself: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord, 

Not long life by the Are ! 

(Methuen. 6s.) 


The Newsfai'ER Girl. Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

A very bright, original story of Lucille Chandler’s 
experience as a journalist. Lucille Chandler is a 
millionaire, but exchanges personalities, so to speak, with 
a humbler friend, and her adventures in her assumed 
name and characters are the materials of the novel. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Probable Tales. 


Edited by W. Sxebbing. 


The “ editorship ” is obviously assumed. There are 
twenty stories, professedly by as many narrators. These 
are of a fantastic and satirical nature, the first being con¬ 
cerned with Dampfbootlos Land, where it is enacted by 
law that everybody may unsay anything within a quarter 
of an hour after the words have been spoken. There is 
another place where everyone works for someone else, 
another where marriage is obsolete, and a fourth where 
feudal institutions survive. (Longmans. 4s. 6d.) 
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The Mandate. By T. Baron Bussell. 

A close study of seamy life in London by a writer who 
is taking a sure place among the realists. The relations 
of husband, wife, and tho “ tertium quid,” as Mr. Kipling 
calls him, form the subject-matter, the “tertium quid” 
being the central character. Incidentally the curtain is 
raised on shady finance and those that thrive by it. A 
grim but interesting work. (Lane. 6s.) 

A Trip to Paradoxia. By T. H. S. Escorr. 

“ And Other Humours of the Hour, being Contemporary 
Pictures of Social Facts and Political Fiction.” The hour 
is not always an exact description, for in one of the stories 
a poet is satirised for his use of the phrase “ too utterly 
utter.” “ How I became Prime Minister,” “ Lord Bos- 
cobel’s Garter,” “How I became Bishop of Barum”— 
these are some of the other titles of this sprightly work, by 
a well known literary sharpshooter. (Greening. 6s.) 

Tandra. By Andrew QuaNtock. 

A bustling story of mining-camp villainies and mining- 
camp loves in a land of sand-storms, tarantulas, and 
mangrove swamps: a land that “ grills all day under the 
Tropic of the He-Goat,” and “ stews all night in the juice 
of its millionaires.” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

Hands in tiie Darkness. By Arnold Golswortiiy. 

The sensational can no further go than in this novel. 
A doctor who has attended an inquest on a man in 
the morning, at midnight sees that man scramble out of 
his grave vowing vengeance on his murderers. The 
supposed murdered man communicates the fact of his 
resurrection to his daughter—who had been the only 
mourner at the burial—by telepathy! And then revert¬ 
ing to his murderers, he hints at certain hidden treasure. 
All this in the first chapter. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

Fortune’s my Foe. By John Bloundelle-Burton. 

A distinctly readable novel of eighteenth century life, 
showing how Beau Bufton attempted to win Ariadne 
Thome and her hundred guineas, and how he was dis¬ 
comfited by Sir Geoffrey Barry in sword-play and in love. 
The London of the period is deftly sketched in the back¬ 
ground, and the story ends amid the cannon smoke of 
Quiberon. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Scheming of Agatha Kenrick. By B. F. Eldridge. 

One of the characters describes Agatha as “ a flirt and 
a freethinker, a woman who hides her history.” She is, 
in fact, an embittered adventuress, who, to revenge herself 
on the man she has vainly loved, plans for him a marriage 
which she calculates will result in his unhappiness. 
(Sonnenschein. 6s.) 

Calumnies. By E. M. Davy. 

A novel of young married life, showing how a young 
husband mismanaged his relations with a woman, how 
calumnies arose, and how all ended happily. The 
match - making mother of the heroine is well-drawn. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

The Passion of Bosamund Keith. By M. J. Pritchard. 

A blend of love and adventure. The story begins in 
England, and passes to an attack by robbers on the 
Turkish frontier, the imprisonment of Bosamund in a 
monastery, and an overwhelming flood. The end is, how¬ 
ever, happy, for Paul, after dragging Bosamund from the 
waste of waters, “stooped and kissed her on the mouth.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Master Passions. By Mrs. Darent Harrison. 

The scene is Paris and Stattheim, among artists and 
musicians. Melville was an artist and Madge a musician ; 
and theirs were the master passions. In the end they 
understood each othor and lived happily, but there had 
been difficulties on the way. Art society in Paris is 
described with some minuteness. (Unwin. 6 s.) 

A Strange Executor. By Bennett Coll. 

Extract from letter of a dying man in the Bush: “ If 
you are still hard up for something to do, with a touch of 
excitement to flavour it, take my name and go back home. 
If you think seriously of this, let me give you a word of 
caution. Beware of a man called John Nambury.” Then 
the story begins, and behold John Nambury and excite¬ 
ments. (Pearson. Os.) 

The Mystery of the Medea. By Alexander Vaughan. 

A story of murder. The case is put into the hands of 
Detective Endicott, who writes subsequently to the Chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Department: “ Sir,—Having 
been entrusted by you with the task of finding out the 
author of the murder in the Cumberland Hotel, I now 

beg to make my report. I-” but it would be unfair 

to continue. Detective Endicott’s report “surprises by 
itself.” (Pearson. 3s. 6 d.) 

A Dream of Fame. By Jean Delaire. 

The dreamer is Giuseppa, and the story tells how her 
genius flickered out amid the petty cares of married life, 
and left only—a wonderful picture of the Besurrection. 
The fate of this picture is an important part of this well- 
conceived story, the end of which is as ironical as the 
earlier portions are pathetic. (John Long. 3s. 6 d.) 

Faith. By J. Henry Harris. 

A Cornish story dealing with struggles of faith and 
doubt in a Methodist family. Faith is the subject and also 
the heroine. The hero comes up to London, and writes to 
Faith : “ The people here have their emotions and every¬ 
thing under control, and the services appear to me quite 
dead. ... I thought if Brother Andra was only here and 
to shout ‘ Hallelujah! Praise His holy Name! ’ everyone 
would be electrified and shocked. I do believe he would 
be turned out.” Commercial morality in London and 
simple faith in Cornwall are the warp and woof of the 
stoiy. (Service & Paton. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Knight of King’s Guard. By Ewan Martin. 

“I was born in the nineteenth year of the reign of King 
Edward of Caernarvon, at the stead of King’s Dene, near 
Torre Abbey, where I was baptized on Candlemas Day, in 
the year of the Saviour, 1327.” These are the opening 
words of this novel, and, together with the title, they 
indicate the character of this readable story. (Pear¬ 
son. 6 s.) 

The Waters of Caney Fork. By Ofie Bead. 

A romance of Tennessee, and stirring at that, by a 
writer with a growing reputation in America for good 
fiction. His way here is yet to make; but this story 
should help sensibly. (Innes. 6s.) 

King or Knave : Which Wins ? Ed. by W. H. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson professes to edit “the second of the manu¬ 
scripts found in Pierre Fourcade’s strong-box.” The 
result is “ an old tale of Huguenot days,” with the motto : 
“ Everyone carries his destiny in his own bosom. . . . 
Fate is but the deepest current of one’s nature.” (Gay 
& Bird. 6 s.) 
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The Last of the Irish Bards. 

“The Bard of Thomond,” who died in Limerick on 
April 19, was an Irish peasant poet with a distinctive touch 
of genius. In the cabins of the South of Ireland, where the 
works of the poets of what is called “ the Celtic revival ” 
are absolutely unknown, and, if known, the mysticism 
which is their chief characteristic would only bewilder and 
repel, as something entirely foreign to the modes of mind 
and habits of thought of the humble occupants, the Bard’s 
war-ballads, legendary poems, and songs on the joys, the 
griefs, the ideals, the superstitions of the country folk 
are sung and recited, stirring the blood and making the 
hearts of the hearers beat faster, like the inspiriting blast 
of a trumpet. Michael Hogan—who may, in truth, be 
described as the last of the Irish bards—was bom in very 
humble circumstances. His father earned a precarious 
wage as a carpenter and wheelwright; and he himself 
was taken from school at the age of ten—his sole educa¬ 
tional equipment being, as he once told me, the ability to 
write indifferently and spell badly—to work as a labourer 
in a Limerick flour mill. Twenty years of his life were 
given to this rough and uncongenial labour ; but his 
poetic imagination and his natural talent for verse, of 
which he gave early indications by lampooning some of 
his fellow - workers in the mill, were kept alive and 
nourished by the varied course of reading, chiefly poetical 
and historical, to which he devoted the evenings after his 
day’s hard toil. 

In 1880 Hogan collected all the songs and ballads he 
had written for the Dublin journals, or published locally 
in pamphlet form, and they were issued in a substantial 
volume, entitled Lays and Legends of Thomond, by Messrs. 
Gill & Son, Dublin. It is by this book that the Bard of 
Thomond will be best remembered. He also published 
during the seventies a series of powerful and caustic 
satires of Limerick personages and manners, called Shawn- 
a-Scool. The Irish people have always been extremely 
susceptible to satire—this, indeed, was the secret of the 
enormous power and influence exercised by the ancient 
bards—and for ten years the very name of Shaton-a-Scoob 
inspired the good citizens of Limerick with fear and 
trembling. These works show that Hogan was a typical 
bard; that he possessed all the literary qualities of his 
ancient prototypes—their pride and insolence, their exalted 
notions of the greatness and dignity of their office, their 
rhetorical passion, their extravagant imagery, their vigour 
of description—which are to be found in the sagas of the 
Irish bards. In one of his poems he writes : 

Here’s to the Bards! the brave old Bards ! who kindled 
the martial fire 

In Chief and Prince with the eloquence and magic of harp 
and lyre ; 

When the soul of the proud, like a lightning-cloud, flamed 
up at the thrill of Song, 

And leapt to the tight, with a fierce delight, to avenge an 
unmanly wrong; 

When with godlike might 
Worth, fame, and right 
Were defended by steel-nerved men— 

O God of the Free ! 

It was grand to see 
The pomp of our country then! 


Here is another passage characteristic of his powers, 
fr un “ A Life Picture ” : 


I am Bard to none but the God above 
Who sent me the gift of Song 
From His angel-choir, and taught me to love 
The right, and to hate the wrong ! 

I sing no tinsell’d autocrat’s praise, 

I crouch at no lordling’s knee ; 

Not birth nor blood, but the True and Good, 

And the Loving, are themes for me ! 

At times his outlook on life was jaundiced and gloomy. 
He continues: 

But scarce as the Just, are the True and Good, 

And the Loving on earth are few, 

And the hemlock grows where the sweet wild rose 
That was planted by God’s hand, grew! 

Heaven wastes its glory in endless floods— 

Earth blossoms in every part— 

While the serpent breeds and the nettle buds 
In the gloom of the human heart! 

As a specimen of the wild and whirling words of his 
battle-pieces, and their breathless life and action, the 
following passages are typical: 

The wild battle-blast of the trumpet has sounded, 

And swift to the onset the giant hosts bounded; 

The field flamed and roared with the torrent of arms 
Like a huge forest swung by the madness of storms. 

Have you seen, at Ardmore, the white billows advancing, 
When the sea to the tune of the whirlwind is dancing Y 
And the wave-giants, rising and roaring together, 

With their awful war-songs, charging mad on each other ? 

Thus raged the dread fight in tumultous disorder, 

And the sounding plain trembled from centre to border. 
Spears whistled and rattled in deadly collision. 

To the hearts of the combatants seeking admission; 

Souls of heroes, forsaking the temples that shrined them, 
Flew out thro’ red rents from the clay that confined them; 
Shields leap’d from the axes, in many a splinter 
Like wither’d leaves tost from the dark groves of winter; 
And towering heads sunk, with the helmets that bound 
them, 

While their reeking brains smok’d on the weapons that 
found them. 

But the Bard had softer moods, as his many love songs 
testify. In his “ Colleen Dhu ’’ he sings : 

My life was as a aimless thing, 

A dead leaf on a withering tree. 

Till you, like heaven’s dawn of Spring, 

With leaves and blossom came to me. 

My heart was as a lonely well, 

That song or sunshine never knew, 

Until your beauty’s radiance fell 
Into its depths, my Colleen Dhu ! 

I wish I were a mountain-fay, 

And you a little honey-cup, 

I’d range the summer fields all day 
To find you out, and drink you up ! 

Your soul within my soul, we’d live 
The long years of creation thro’, 

And Heaven above could only give 
An equal joy, my Colleen Dhu ! 

Hogan had an extravagant and almost childlike pride in 
his title of “Bard of Thomond,” and he loved to show 
himself to the people of Limerick in the ancient garb of 
the office, often with a very ludicrous effect. Personally, 
he was a low-sized and thick-set man, with a homely, florid 
face — unmistakably Irish in its cast and expression— 
fringed by an unkempt red beard. One of the earliest 
things I can remember was a procession of the trades of 
Limerick, with bands and banners, on the inauguration of 
a new mayor. In the centre of a triumphal car sat the 
Bard of Thomond—a comic figure—clad in a long white 
robe, and on his head a tinsel crown, leaning in a reflective 
attitude over a harp, with a young lady in green and gold, 
typical of Erin, by his side; while on another car, which 
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followed immediately behind, copies of the Bard’s 
“ Inauguration Ode ” were being worked off on a printing 
press, and distributed to the people. In another procession 
I remember seeing him in the character of Neptune, seated 
in a fishing boat, wearing a green robe, anil a trident in 
his hand. In after years I got to know him intimately. 
He was a most entertaining companion. His literary 
information was wide; he knew all the legends, traditions, 
and superstitions of Clare and Limerick, which he had 
picked up first hand from the peasantry of those counties. 
He was very shrewd in his estimate of men and things, 
and had a keen sense of humour. He delighted in reciting 
his ballads. His voice was low and hoarse; but he had 
splendid declamatory gifts, and he would work himself 
into a frenzy of passion when describing the crash of the 
contending clans in his rhetorical battle-pieces. 

In 1889, when the Bard was in very indigent circum¬ 
stances, the Corporation of Limerick appointed him to a 
sinecure office, called the “ Rangership of the Shannon’s 
Banks,” at a salary of a pound per week. At one time 
some of the councillors who had felt the sting of his satire 
insisted that he should be called upon to send in a report 
on the condition of the banks of the river. His report was 
as follows: “ The banks are in good condition, but the 
ceiling would be the better for an occasional application of 
whitewash.” The reference to the ceiling mystified one of 
the city fathers at the meeting of the Town Council, and 
when the Clerk explained it meant “ the blue vault of 
heaven,” he indignantly declared that he did not come 
there to be humbugged. The Corporation never again 
asked the Bard to do anything for his pound a week. 

M. M. 


Epitaph on a Cat. 

After Joachim du Bellay. 

By Dean Carrington. 

Life I can no longer live, 

Magny. If you bid me give 
Cause of my despairing pain— 

Of no losses I complain, 

Kings, or money, or of purse. 

What then ? Oh, ’tis something worse !-•• 
Three days since did death destroy 
My chief treasure, love and joy. 

What ? The thought fresh grief doth wake 
’Tis as though my heart would break, 

So to write or speak I dread— 

Belaud, my grey cat, is dead !— 

Belaud, who may well be said 
Fairest work by nature made 
’Mong the total race of cats; 

Belaud, lethal fee of rats ; 

Belaud, with such charms as nigh 
Earned him immortality. 

First of all, then, let me say 
Belaud was not wholly' grey', 

As cats which in France are born, 

But like those which Rome adorn. 

Silvery grey, and softer far 
Than or silk or satin are. 

Small his head and teeth—his eyes 
Shot no glance which terrifies, 

But whose pupils, greenish-blue, 

Somewhat imitate the hue 
Which through rain the varied bow 
’Thwart the heavenly arch doth throw 
Head to match, his size appears, 

Slim his neck and short his ears, 

And beneath his ebon nose 
Mouth like small lion shows; 


And around his mouth there grew 
A small beard of silvery hue 
Nature there had seemed to place 
To defend his pretty face. 

Small his paws, his legs were trim ; 
Soft his throat was, and his tail— 
Long as those which monkey's trail— 
Barred its length with many a band, 
The fair work of Nature’s hand. 

Such Belaud—dear animal!— 

Who from head to foot was all 
Of such beauty that I ween 
Like of him was never seen. 

Oreater woe was ne’er conceived, 

Loss that cannot be retrieved, 

My sad heart is wrung—I wis 
That e’en Death, although she is 
Like a bear for cruelty, 

Yet, had she ta’en pains to see 
Such a cat—how fierce soe’er— 

She had felt obliged to spare, 

And my sad life would not now 
Hatred still to live avow. 

But stern Death did not survey 
All the pretty tricks and play 
(>f my Belaud, nor the grace 
Of his every movement trace : 

How he deftly scratched or leapt, 

How he turned about or crept; 

Or a mouse caught, and awhile 
Let it go—but then with guile 
Quickly caught again, and so 
< )ft would take, oft let it go. 

Often with his dainty paw 
Would he gently stroke his jaw 
Or the rogue would slily sit 
On my bed, or seize a bit 
I was eating, yet he ne’er 
Would offend or roughly tear 
But amused attention claims 
By a thousand tricks and games. 

Oh, good Lord ! what pleasant fun 
’Twas to watch my Belaud run 
Swiftly for a ball of thread, 

Or when chose his merry head 
After his own tail to race 
Round and round in wheeling chase 
Like a garter fasten it 
Round his legs as he did sit, 

And so solemn looked, as he 
Might a Sorbonne doctor be; 

Or at times, a pretty sight, 

He would make pretence to fight, 

But soon as again caressed 
All feigned anger he repressed. 
Bolaud’s sport no malice hid, 

Belaud never mischief did, 

Nor worse crime than but to seize 
And bear off a scrap of cheese, 

Or a linnet eat whose song 

Vexed him—this no doubt was wrong. 

But we men, Magny, are not 
Perfect in all points I wot. 

Belaud went not night and day, 

As some cats do, after prey 
And for naught but eating care— 

His expenditure was spare. 

Small his appetite, and he 
Took his diet frugally. 

Belaud was my favourite; 

Belaud my companion quite ; 

In my room, at bed and board 
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Closer friendship did aSord 
Than by any dog is lent. 

He by night ne’er howling went, 
Like those dreadful cats who wake 
Sleepers and night hideous make 
Oh, my little Belaud, would 
To heaven I had wit so good 
And a style of such high worth 
As to blaze thy merits forth, 

Then Belaud, I swear and vow, 
That in verse as fine as thou 
You should live on earth while cats 
Wage unceasing war with rats. 


Things Seen. 

The Conjurer. 

It was fifteen years ago. The sands were alive with the 
sun and busy with a chattering crowd, and covered with 
all manner of stalls and enchanting matters that threw the 
oddest shadows. I made first of all for the sea, that I 
had not seen for a whole year, and there I helped some 
fishermen to haul a net. I think those fishermen must 
have cast their nets only for little boys, who felt vastly big 
as they skinned their hands on the lines, for they drew the 
most improbable grounds, and never, that I saw, caught any¬ 
thing but a few dabs (that were thrown into shallow pools 
for the admiration of bare-legged little girls), a red walk¬ 
ing gurnard or so, and indeterminate masses of strange¬ 
smelling jellyfish. Then I bought jumbles and parkins at 
a stall, which was kept by a brown old woman in a great 
red shawl. Have you never eaten jumbles and parkins? 
They are somehow new and aromatic, wild and yet urbane, 
exotic, yet English; they are the Bossettis of biscuit-life. 
And then I came to the Conjurer. 

The Conjurer was going to tie someone up in a perfectly 
inextricable fashion, and then to untie him with a magic 
word. He was a fascinating person, with bold, swarthy 
features and a mop of the blackest hair. I thought him 
like a Bed Indian. I never should have looked at him if 
I meant he should not choose me. Indeed, I gazed at him 
very hard, and his imperious forefinger drew me to the 
sun-warmed centre of his magic circle, where I stood as 
bold as a lion in the pride of my emancipation and my 
new summer clothes. 

The Conjurer tied me up in a very ingenious way. All 
eyes were upon us, and the nurses ceased from chatting. 
I forget the exact sequence of the performance; but I 
remember that a heavy man in shabby grey—he was, I 
think, a photographer—whose face was very dull, very 
red, and very miserable, and who plainly was nearly 

unconscious with drink, mumbled out that I was a “- 

confederate.” The Conjurer very sharply ordered him off, 
and he retired behind a nursemaid, and swayed there 
dismally. I suppose he was jealous of the Conjurer’s 
crowd. When the magic word was uttered, and my 
shackles fell off me, the Conjurer went round with his hat, 
and the crowd melted away—all but the red-faced man, 
who stood dismally swaying in the sunlight. He observed 
the melting of the crowd with glassy eyes, and felt, 



farthings, and made a step towards the Conjurer, who had 
thrown down his hat and was drinking out of a bottle. 

“Here, I did’n’ mean any ’fence when I int’rup’ ye,” 
he said, holding out the coins. The Conjurer looked up, 
pocketed the coppers, and cried: “ Be off, Wilkins, and 
put yer head under the tap! ” and returned to packing up 
his traps. The red-faced man wandered off aimlessly 
along the sands. I could not reason it out, but I felt that 
the Conjurer was not so nice as I had thought, and that 
the dull, red-faced man was somehow pathetic. 


Inequality. 

Flossie, the pug, was growing so obese and langorous 
from want of exercise, gastronomic indulgence, and the 
sultry air of drawing-rooms, that Miss Bradley had been 
obliged to hire the bath-chair man to take her for a 
constitutional each morning, since the maids (who had no 
heart) refused to do so, and the back garden did not 
provide a sufficiently spacious promenade. She had just 
seen her darling off, and turned in her loneliness to the 
morning paper. “ What, more open spaces ! ” she 
commented with indignation. “This County Council is 
becoming quite a scourge! What can the people want 
with open spaces ? Haven’t they their homes ? With all 
this pampering and petting of ‘the people’ [acrimonious 
emphasis] the upper classes will soon bo unable to afford 
the bare necessities of life! ” 

A maid broke in upon her reflection. “If you please, 
Miss, the man has just left Flossie’s mixture, and 
he is glad you are sending her into the Park; he thinks 
she ought to have an airing at least twice a day.” 

“ Thank you, Ellon. Tell him I will make arrange¬ 
ments for it; and ask him to send in his bill.” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The growth in the number of newspapers is evidenced 
by the number of critics at the Press view of the Itoyal 
Academy—a constantly increasing crowd. On Wednesday 
the rooms, which ten years ago were sparsely inhabited, 
seemed almost thronged. The increase is due, not to the 
large addition to the London Press only, but to the addi¬ 
tional importance attached to the London exhibitions by 
papers published in the provinces. Not all the attemlers 
are writers of articles, yet they are critics all the same, 
and very influential ones—Mr. Burnand, for example. The 
editors of leading magazines and reviews, which may or 
may not publish somebody else’s articles on the trend of 
the year’s art, are known by their lightheartedness on 
these occasions. Lord Beaconsfield once said to a neigh¬ 
bour at the Academy banquet that the feast was spread in 
vain for him, for under his plate all the time were the 
rules for a speech. The critic who really has to criticise 
is in the same plight; and nobody can be astonished if 
Mr. Humphry Ward has an anxious eye and Mr. Walter 
Armstrong takes off his hat. All the same, the most 
responsible of critics has a feeling of pleasurable expecta¬ 
tion in coming face to face with the art of the year. 
There is always certain to be something to admire, and 
even a possibility that there may be something to discover. 
The diversity of taste among these experts is at least as 
great as it is among outsiders. The strangest pictures 
attract groups of admirers. One man produces a foot-rule 
and takes measurements; another dictates a homily to a 
shorthand writer. A third of the critics are women. 


Lord Brownlow has said exactly the right thing to the 
agitators about the decoration of St. Paul’s. Deans, it 
seems, must be irascible if they are crossed. “ How 
much have you subscribed ? ” is Dean Gregory’s irrelevant 
query to the people who object to see anybody’s money 
spent in defacing a national building. But Lord Brownlow 
has the peacemaker’s reward when he expresses his con¬ 
viction that “the deep interest now taken by all sections 
of the public will tend to render easier the task of bringing 
the decorations to a satisfactory conclusion.” There was 
no need that the exchange of opinions on either side should 
have sunk below that level. 


The book of the Browning Letters has been one of the 
greatest gifts made of late years to our literature and to 
our life. Marriage as an institution has been under some 
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sharp censures of late, and it had in that volume for the 
most pessimistic of readers its sure defence. That a book 
performing so great a service should be attacked as a 
thing sent forth by its editor for “ notoriety ” or for 
“gain” is just a part of that unfitness of things which 
human history constantly presents. Mrs. Browning’s 
brother in Jamaica has written a letter of protest against 
the action of his nephew in taking the world into the 
confidence of his parents, and he has written it in the 
interests of “ good taste ” ! That letter we reproduce 
elsewhere. The father of Mrs. Browning, he says, is 
cruelly maligned. “ He had loved her from childhood ” 
and he “lost her.” That is the common lot of parents, 
after all; and Mr. C. J. Moulton-Barrett appears to be the 
inheritor of what can only be described as his father’s 
madness in treating his daughters as chattels at his own 
sole disposal. 

The secrecy of Mr. Browning’s engagement with Miss 
Barrett is put forward as the offence. Mr. Moulton- 
Barrett “ ventures to say that few fathers would take the 
hand of a man who had so acted.” But why did he so 
act? Both he and Miss Barrett loathed concealment. 
The simple fact is that her father had shown himself the 
violent opponent of another daughter’s marriage with a 
man he did “ know.” Miss Barrett was present at a scene 
which suggested to her that her father would not stop 
short of personal violence were her own engagement 
known; and, as all know, her father showed his “love” 
for her after her marriage by never opening the letters she 
addressed to him. To write as Mr. Moulton-Barrett has 
done is to write in bad faith, or with a prejudice which 
blinds the eyes to the salient facts of the situation. And 
there is a point of view in which the conduct of his father, 
as the opponent of his sister’s marriage, may be canvassed 
more severely than has yet been hinted at in print. It is 
not necessary to go into sordid details; but if need were, 
something could and should be said in explanation of 
conduct which not even a false idea of filial piety should 
have led Mr. Moulton-Barrett to defend. 


The weather on Tuesday was not the cricketer’s, and 
when eleven of the Artists’ Cricket Club was counted 
that morning at Richmond some five defaulters had to be 
named. Mr. Tuke, the painter of seas, was among the 
expected ones whom April showers of rain deterred. The 
ranks of the Artists’ opponents were equally thinned. In 
the scratch game which was played Mr. Chevallier Tayler 
made the biggest score; Mr. La Thangue bowled effectively; 
and as wicket-keeper Mr. Jacomb Hood had the praise of 
the bystanders, who included Mr. Melton Fisher. 


A great company was launched last week, with Scottish 
directors in a dominant majority. The prospectus was 
sent to the London Press as an advertisement, but the 
instruction was given that the list of papers was not to 
include the names of the two dailies which have sent forth 
Sunday issues. That, of course, is the true inwardness 
of the rather defensive and apologetic paragraphs appear¬ 
ing in the Daily Telegraph, claiming as its fellow- 
offenders, if offence is the word, the Daily Chronicle, on 
account of the Sunday edition of Lloyd's Weekly News , 
and the Globe, on account of the Sunday issue of the People , 


The race for news among the correspondents of papers 
is made in general in the interests of the public. But not 
always. Nobody gains very much by the publication of 
the names of persons guilty of indiscretions almost instantly 
repented, and the indiscreet persons suffer irremediably. 
A lady lately disappeared from her home, to which she 
has since returned. The situation was entirely private, 
and with the reconciliation following the estrangement 
the matter would have ended. But meanwhile, however, the 


paragraphist had perpetuated it. Every difficulty could be 
surmounted but that of a publicity which is surely as 
uncalled-for by public policy as it is cruel to both the 
innocent and the guilty in its oonsequenoes. 


Correspondence. 

E. A. Poe, Mr. Lang, and Father Tabb. 

Sir, —As I am the only one living of those whom Mr. 
Lang measures with Edgar Poe, in his recent quatrain, 
may I say how entirely I agree with you in thinking that 
what he calls nonsense is really good criticism ? 

To prove this, I send you my epigram, published some 
years ago in Harper's : 

Poe’s Critics. 

A certain tyrant, to disgrace 
The more a rebel's resting-place. 

Compelled his people, every one, 

To hurl, in passing there, a stone ; 

Which done, behold, the pile became 
A monument to keep the name. 


And thus it is with Edgar Poe: 

Each passing critic has his throw, 

Nor sees, defoating his intent. 

How lofty grows the monument. 

I am, &c., John B. Tabb. 

St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md.: 

April 18, 1899. 


Haikais. 

Sir, —Looking over some old notebooks I find that I 
once perpetrated a Haikai without ever having heard of 
that recondite form of verse. This was how it ran : 

Passing in perfume, 

Ah, tender soul of the rose, 

Philomel mourns thee! 

Would that one could produce thus unknowingly a Ballade 
or Chant Royal—but of these verse forms it is, alas ! 
impossible to be unconscious!—I am, &c., 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 29. 

Last week we asked for nonsense rhymes, somewhat in the manner 
of those quoted from the Lark. No very brilliant effort has 
resulted. The prize has fallen to Miss Gertrude Xewstead, 9, York- 
place, Chfton, for this : 

“ If half the road was made of jam, 

The other half of bread, 

How very nice my walks would be,” 

The greedy infant said. 

Among other rhymes are these : 

I love to stand upon my head 
And think of things sublime 

Until my mother interrupts 
And says it's dinner time. 

[C. E., West Kirby.] 

A lobster wooed a lady crab, 

And kissed her lovely face. 

“ Upon my sole,” the crabbess cried, 

“ I wish you’d mind your plaioe ! ” 

[L. L., Ryde.] 

Keep Elephants as Fire-Engines, 

For Nature’s use is plain : 

They draw the water up their Noee 
And Squirt it out again. 

[T. V. N., South Woodford. | 
(With an excellent picture.) 
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Although it does not quite conform to the conditions—for it is not 
exactly a nonsense verse, and certainly like nothing in the Lark— 
we consider the following epigram by C. E. H., Richmond, the best 
contribution of the week : 


I wonder who was First of Men 
To Think himself a wit, 

And who will be the Last of men 
To Sigh because of it 


t R ®P n “ received a^o from : M. L. M., Ealing ; K. S., Wilmslow 

L. W„ Richmond; A. G., Gouroch ; R. G. A., London; T. B. D. 
Bridgwater ; A. B. C., London ; J. D. A., Ealing ; M. L. M., Edin 
burgh ; R. M. H., Eastbourne ; H. G. H., Ruswarp ; R. R. G. 
Stratford-on-Avon ; H. T,, Epsom ; H. B. L.. Liverpool ; T. E. 0. 
Brighton; H. T., Chelsea; D. V., Winehelsea ; A. H. C., Lee 
O. T. V. O., Amblcside; F. R. C.. London ; G. E. M., London ; L E 
Budleigh Salterton ; J. I) H.. Kilkennv 1 J.G. K., Leicester ; A G , 
Cheltenham ; J. G. L., Norwich : K. M. X., Melthara ; F. E„ West 
Kirby: T- C -' Buxted; W. T. B, Manchester; B. H.. London 
H. I. F., Cambridge ; T. C., Brighton ; R. H., Aston Manor ; W. T. 
Giaegow ; H. P. R, Bath ; J. II., Tavistock ; A. B. M., Eastbourne 

M. H., St. Andrews; F. S, Bridlington quay ; R. H. S., Glasgow 
M. F., Sutton; J. R., London ; R. M„ Dollar; G. R., Aberdeen 
M. E. L., Brighton; M. H. L„ Sheffield; E. C. M. D., Creditor! 
C. R., London ; J. S., London ; F. E. W., London ; E. S. C„ Kidder 
minster ; F. P., Torquay ; M. L. H., Ambleside. 


Competition No. 30. 

We return this week to our studies in the reading habits of types— 
a serious change after bo much frivolity. Given the middle-aged 
wife of a country rector, with interests in the parish and her garden, 
and an only son in the Navy—say what are her ten favourite books. 
To the competitor whose list is, in our opinion, the best a cheque for 
a guinea will be sent. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Cbanoery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 2. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the third column of p. 4d2 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending: more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


POETRY", CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Van Dusen (W.\ Songs of Life anrl Love . (Lippincott) 

Walters (G\), Shakespeare’s Sonnets: An Attempted Elucidation 

Plumtro (E. H.), Dante: The Divina Commedia and Canzoniere. Vois. 

* and 2». ..... ......... Ilsbimpn giicVi npi 

Gray (JL), The Forest Chapel, and Other Poems .(Hoinc-mann) 

Burgh (H. N.), Lnpaintpd Pictures. (Slock! 

Bernstein 1H.), The Flight of Time, anil Other Poems .!.(Neely) 

Forman (A.), Parsifal in English Verse.(Privately Printed) 

Tolstoy (L.), What is Art? '1 ranslated by A. Maude .(Scott) 


2/0 

5/0 


l/« 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mackail (.T. W.), The Life of William Morris. 2 vols.(Longmans' 32/0 

C°gh.M (Mrs. H.}, The Autobiography and Letters of Mis. M.^o. w. 

Wrong (G.M.) and Lnngtcm (H. H.’)’."Review of'Historical PnbHcatims 21/ ° 

Relating to Canada for tbe Year ISOS . (Univ. Library. Toronto) 

Lumwlen (Gen. Sir P. 8.), Lnmsden of the Guides. (Murray) 10 0 

Wordsworth <C.;, The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth. (Longmans) 15/0 

Kingsley (R. G.), History of French Art .(Longmans) net 12/6 

Wheatley (H. B.j, The Diary ot Samuel Pepys. Supplementary Volume: 
Peps.viana. Index - 


(Bell) 


Voight (J. C.) Fifty Y'cars of the History of the Republic in South Africa 

voto . (Unwin, 25/0 


/iorto k i-mtaren. vols. 3 ami I. ...(Dent) each, not 1/8 
Walker (B. A. , 8o)ihia Cooke; or, Forty-two Years in Singapore...(Stock) 
Chaikin >.I, 1 he Lelebritios of the Jews ,.l Pawson & Brailsford, Sliellield, 
Gamim (Mrs. H.), Nelson s Friendships. 2 vols..(Hutchinson) 28,0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Wbert (Abb<5 M.), Plato and DarwiD. Translated by Hon. W. Gibson 

(Longmans) 2/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Handbook of Warwickshire . (Murray) 6/o 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Boldrowood (R.), The Sealskin Cloak. Plain Living. The Crooked Stick 

. (Macmillan) each 3 6 

Hayward (A.), Tho Art of Dimng. Edited by Charles Sayle . (Murray) 6 0 

A?* Z lhh' C AFrr C r e - Revised txlifon.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Aikrnan (C. M.), Milk : Its Nature and Composition. Second edition. 

Tonnyson 'Alfred, Lord), Poc'ical Works .(Macmillan) 3/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quinn (J. H.), Manual of Library Cataloguing. (Library Supply Co.) 

Pedlcy (R. D.j, The Hygiene of the Month .(Segg & Co.) 2/6 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, Vol. LVII. (Century Co.) 10.G 
St. Nicholas. Vol. XXVI...(Century Co ) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Muir (M. M. P.) f A Course of Practical Chemistry .(Longmans) 4/8 


%*' New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Two new books by the Right. Hon. Professor Max Muller are 
in the press —Auld Lang ISyne (second series), which will be 
devoted entirely to recollections of Indian friends and corre¬ 
spondents, and Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 

Messrs. Sands & Co. have in preparation a series of 
volumes which will he called “ The Imperial Interest Library.” 
The volumes will deal with the colonies, dependencies, and 
spheres of influence in Greater Britain. The greater portion 
of each volume will he devoted to modern developments, so 
that the reader will be placed in a position to understand the 
political, social, and commercial situation in such countries as 
China, Egypt, South Africa, India, Australia, &c. The first 
volume, which will be published shortly, will deal with China. 

An English edition of Dr. Bloch’s The War of the Future 
will appear in May—in time, it is hoped, for the first sitting of 
the Peace Congress—through Mr. Grant Richards. The work 
has been considerably condensed in translation, as in the 
original it runs to six or seven large quarto volumes. It will 
be published under the title It War Now Impossible ? and will 
form the second volume in the Russian Library, for the editing 
of which Mr. W. T. Stead is responsible. 

An important illustrated work on Turner, including many 
of Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms hitherto printed for private circula¬ 
tion only, will be published in the autumn by Mr. George 
Allen. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


DANTON: a Study. 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Baliiol College. Demy 
8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 

" A pieco of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 

/Spectator. 

we greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters.One is 

amazed at this book c uniag from so young a writer. In spite of paradox and 
occasional gush, the stylo, in the main, is as lofty and pure as is his treatment 
of his magnificent subject.”— Literature. 

“ Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not 
bo easy to displace it. His studv is philosophic, luminous, aud exact, and, 
so far as ihe ascertained facts of Dantou’s life are concerned, exhaus-ive.” 

Scotsman. 

FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By FELTX MOSCHELES, Author of “In Bohemia with Dn Maurier.” 
With 3 Photogravure Illustrations Demy 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

“A decidedly entertaining book "—Times. 

‘‘A very pleasant, readable book.It is not so much his reminiscences. 

that attract us, as the unintentional portraiture of his own personality, radiant 
with good spirits, sweet nature, and quick wits.”— Bookman. 

“ A suarkling book wmten ny a light-hearted man, who is luckily able to 
say that he has lived a thoroughly happy life.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE GREAT LORD BURCHLEY: 

A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. S. HUME. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ Hi Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley. ’ —Spectator. 

“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which is likely to remain the 
standard biography of the founder of toe House of Cecil.”— Speaker. 

" A capable, informing piece of work, excellently adapted to the needs of 
readers who are will ng tj be taught of what stuff our great men are made.” 

Globe. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 

By .T. A. HOBSON. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”— Spectat or. 

‘‘Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
teaching made the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain ; he has, in 
fact, synthesised it, so that the man in the street can understand it if be will. No 
living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.’ —J Bradford Observer. 

THE UFE OF GEORGE MULLER (of Bristol). 

By the Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. Large post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
This is the only authoritative Life of Mr. Muller, and has been written at 
the reguest of his family and friends. 

J. NISBET it CO., Ltd,, 21, Berners Street, London, W. 
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CATALOGUES. 

S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 

of literature, 

No. 595, just published for APRIL. 

INCLUDES A I. A hoe Kt'MHKK Of 

8TANDARD BOOKS ANI* SKT4 IN’ CHOICE LIBRARY 
BINDINGS OR FRESH IN THE ORIGINAL CLOTH, 
From a Library lately purchased. 

Post free from Henry Sotiikras ft Co.. Booksellers, 

140, Stiaud. W.C.; or 37. Piccadilly, \V. 

Lojiimiji: 15, PifXAim.i.r, May, 1899. 
JUST ISSUED, price Is. 

A CAT A LOUITK of (iROGRAPHY, 

VOYAGES. TRAVELS, HISTORY of AMERICA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, and ASIA, with Hook* on the 
Lainni<w*8 of America, Africa, and (leeanica. 

1.H8I Articles with a Price affixed to each Book. 

BERNARD QUAKITCH. 
*.* Also a List of Miscellaneous Books, price Id. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20 , South Frederick Bt., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

'P'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft 00., 17, BOHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


R oyal institution of great j 

BRITAIN. Albemarle street. Piccadilly. W. 

TUESDAY NEXT (May 2nd), at 3 o’clock, Professor 
SILVA NTS P. Tll"MPSoN, D Sc.. F.R.H., FIRST of TWO 
LECTURES on ** ELECTRIC EDDY-CURRENTS ” (the 
Tyndall leotun»J. llalf-a-Guinc 1 the C.mn-e. 

THURSDAY (M*j 4th). at 3 "VI. «k. LEWIS F DAY. E«q. ; 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES uu ” EllBKuI 1*EKA. 
Jlalt-u-Gitiuea the Course. 

SATURDAY iMnyil’ht. at 3 o’clock. W. L. BR<>WX. F.«<|. 
L.R.CP., L.R.CS., FIRST »( TWm LECTURES ou *'Tu 
1< ELAND in SEARCH of HEALTH” (with Lantern Illus¬ 
trations). llalf-a-Guuiea the Course. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

ll —KING. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer* and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovenug 8, 16. 24, or 82-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premise* for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Dejiartments eouducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London. * 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.-Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee ever}* advantage.—Address, Amborley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed.— 

Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols.. £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols.. 1863, £2.—Kipling’s Indian Tales. First Indian 
Editions, paper covers. 10s. each.—The Germ. leflO, £-.’.—Snob 
anil Gownsman, 1929-30, £5—Von Nybel’s French Revolution. 

4 vols., 35*—Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Doone, 

3 vols., UOs. Rare Books supplied. State wants. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING, perfectly exeented, from 

Id. per folio, or 8d. per 1.000 words. Absolute secrecy.— 
F. North, Room 118, at 55 and 56, Chancery Lane, London. 

T ype-writing.—A nthore’ ms. or nor- 

rcsixmdcuce quickly and accurately type-wrlttuu. Strict 
secrecy.—J. You mu, Rough llcy, Lamack, near Blackburn. 

C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by beiug Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses i*ost 
free —Imperial Accident, Live Stock asd Gknmial Inhi ii- 
anck Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, Loudon, S.W. Agents 
wanted 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 

TWO-AND-A-IlALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEP081TS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCK8. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SA.VING8 DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly ou each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO Ul’INKAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVK SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FJtANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. | 


Subscription to all Courses of Lectures in Season. 

Two Guiueas. 

TTTATER - COLOUR DRAWINGS, by 

VV Charles J. Watson, at Roh-rt Duiithonie’s The Rem- 
brnndt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. Admission, iucludiu* Cata¬ 
logue. One Shillir g. 

A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. For the Relief of DISTRESSED 
ARTISTS, their Willows and Orphans. 

President-Silt EDWARD J. POYNTER, P R.A. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plae- at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS. Hotel M ~trop.de. on SATURDAY. 
6th May. at half-past *• o’clock. ROBERT FARQUHAKSON. 
Esq., M P.. M !>.. 4c.. ftc . iu the chair. 

Ibuiicr Tickets, including wines. One Guinea. Donation* 
will he received aud thankfully acknowledged by 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE. R.A.. Treasurer. 
WALTER W. opl,Ess. R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON. Secretary. 

3, Soho Square, W. 

^OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

A COURSE of EIGHT Popular LECTURES on ” AQUATIC 
MAMMALS’ will be delivered in the LECTUKE-B00M in the 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS, Regent’s Park, on THURSDAYS, 
at 4 p.m., commencing M tv 4th. by Mr. F. E. BEDDAKD, 
M.A.. F R.S., Prosector to the Society. 

Tickets for the whole Course, including Entrance to the 
Gardens. Hs. each, or Is. each Lecture. n<>t including Entrance, 
can In* obtained on application to the Sr.i uktaiiv. 3. Hanover 
Square. W.; the Shilling Tickets can also In- had of theCi.tKK 
at the Kiosk iu the Gardens. Fellows are admitted free. 

UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

CHAIR OF HISTORY (Instituted by Ordinance. No. 30, 
of the Scottish Universities Commission, 1889). 

The University Court will on Monday. 17th July next, or 
some sulisequeilt date, appoint a PROFESSOR to this Chair. 

While any |Kiition of History will be within the scope of the 
Clmir, special regard will 1 h* had to the attainments of the 
Candidate in the department of Modern History. 

The Professor will lie’required to deliver annually at least 
one full Ordinary Course of loo Lectures, and one full Honours 
Course of 5o Lecture*, and to discharge the other duties of a 
Professor. 

Tim Lecture* will extend over either a continuous W inter 
Session of. sav. ox months, or, should the Court so determine, 
over half of’the AViuter Session together with the Summer 
Session of. saw three months. 

The salary attached hv Ordinance to the Chair is £900 per 
annum, subject to deduction iu the event of the University Fee 
Fund at any time failing to provide the normal salaries of the 
Professors . . , . 

The appointment will be made ad vitam nut culpam and 
carrirs with it the right to a Pensiou, on conditions prescribed 
by ordinance. . , 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later 
than 1st July ue.vt, twenty copies of Ids application aud a 
similar number of any testimonials lie may desire to submit. 
One copy of the application should be signed. 

At. C. TAYLOR. 

Secretary Edinburgh University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

18th April, 1899. 

-0-NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 

ANDERSON LECTURESHIP TX COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY (Oki». No. 105). 

The University Court will proceed early in June to the Election 
of a LECTURER on COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Lecturer will be required to deliver an Honours Course 
of not fewer than Fifty Lectures, extending over uot more than 
six mouths. 

Tim Lectureship will be tenable for five year*, and the 
Lecturer will be eligible for r--election. He will be ex peeled 
to el.ter on bis duties next October. 

The Lecturer will receive the free income of Dr. William 
Andersou’s Bequest, amountiug at present to about £330 per 
annum. 

Applications, with such testimonials as the candidate may 
desire to offer, must be lodged, on or before 5th June ensuing, 
with Roiilkt Wai.rku, Esq., M.A.,Secretary of the Court. 
University of Aberdeen, 

11th April, 1899. _ 

L ONDON (Roval Free Hospital) SCHOOL 

of MEDICINE for WoMEN, 

8, Hunter Street. W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 2, 1899. 

Fees for Lecture* uml Hospital Practice, £125, if paid in one 
sum, or £135 if paid in iont:iliimnts. 

The Prospectus, giving full information as to Classes. Scholar¬ 
ships, Prize*, ftc.. will be sent ou application to tile Dean, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., or Secretary, Mias Dolik, M.B., 
at the School. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appointments 
I as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, aud 
Three Ap!>oiutments as Assistant Su|»erinteudeuts in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D,,and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian Stats Railway, 

For particular! apply to Secret akt, at College, 


WHO WAS JUNIUS 7 

Soe pages lb7 to 171, 391 to 394 of the 
SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, price 7*. ftl. 
or 

RAMBLES ROUND MY LIFE. 

By NEWTON CROSLAND. 

As bis argument*, supposed to he un\nswe*able, have l«e*n 
igm-red by the .I th*,.irum, the discussion in its eoluram mu«t 
In; considered futile. A weak attempt is nude therein to *h w 
that C. Amvtu.l wa* Junius ; but the handwriting is 11 like; the 
slojie aud shape of the letters are characteristically diffeiwuL 

K. W. Allbx, 4, Avo Maria Lane. 

FORTUNE-TELLING, ASTROLOGY. &e. 

FOR MARVELLOUS AND INDISPUTABLE 
FACTS, Read 

RAMBLES ROUND MY LIFE. 

By NEWTON CROSLAND. 

SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, price Iii.M. 

E. W. Au.uk, A, Axe Marla Lane. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Monthi, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANV DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terras free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand 8urplus Copies of Book* always ON LE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Seleotion of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIHTHDA7 AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 34. NEW OXFORD STREET 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London j 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, ManCHiersa- 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 30. 

All reader* attempting thi* teeek’t 
Competition {deteribed fully on pag* 
401) mutt out out thi* Coupon 
and enclote it with their reply. 


Digitized by 


Google 


29 April, 1809. 


The Academy. 



The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

And many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE »* ASTHMA. 

Eetabliehed aver a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
■world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holbom Viaduct, London. Also 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


r& czccfcnt 


Punt: and Fkaoham. 


White 

Teeth. 

Sweet 

Breath. 



m 

y^k 


S0Z0D0NT 

cleanses the teeth and the spaces between 
the teeth as nothing else will do. Jt 
sweetens the breath all daj, and gives firm- 
ness ■ and oolonr to lips and gams. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
it makes all {the difference between pretty 
teeth tand ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 

i Complete In Toilet Case, 2/6. I „ 
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“Almost Human.” 

The Norton Door Check and Spring 


acts 

silently, 

perfectly. 

Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according: to size. 
Full particulars . . 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn. 


Printed by AUCXANDK.lt k BHKPHHARD, Lonsdale Print.no- Works, Chancery Lane; Published tor the Proprietor by 
PBTKR QKOBQB ANDREWS, 45, Obaooery Lane, W.C. 
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Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick 


Ktept the akin in 
splendid, health/ 
condition." 


Headaches 


Shave 

Yourself 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZlfc 

is an ideal Restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilions Headaches. In constant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 

Prices : 13Jd. and 2/8 everywhere. 


l/- Of all Stores 


Carter’s 

Little Liver 


Emerson’s 

Bromo=Seltzer 


C ARTERS 

•iittle 

illlVER 

aw 


They core that Billons Headache and 0 Yellowy ” look. 

An absolute specific in all oases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Plashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taste In the Mouth, Ooated 
Tongue, Black Specks floating before the Eyee, 
Pains in the Back and Shoulders, Constipation, L os s 
of Appetite, Purred Tongue, and Muddy Complexion. 

Dost: One at night, bat the first night take three. 13)d.. 40 in 
Phial, of all Chemists. But be sure thoy are Carter's. 


Small PilL 
,1 Small Dose. 
Small Price. 
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A Dictionary of the Bible 

DEALINC WITH ITS LANCUAGE, LITERATURE. AND CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE 

BIBLICAL THEORY. 

Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., 

With the assistance of J. A. 5ELBIB, n.A , and, chiefly in the Revision of Proofs, of 
A B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D.; S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Utt.D.; and H. B. SWBTE, D.D., Utt.D. 




To be completed In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. 


VOLUME 

2 

NOW READY. 

Volume I»— 

A to FEASTS. 

Volume II.— 

FEIQN to KINSnAN. 

Price per Volume- 

In Cloth, 28s. 

In Half-norocco. 34a. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 

Prospectus, with Specimen Pape, free on 
application to the Publishers, 

T. & T. OLARK 

BDINBURQH. 


A Fow Press Mottoes of Volume I. 

THU OUAROIAN.— “The work promises to be, when completed, the best Biblical encyclo- I 
pn'dia in English. Dr. Hastings has shown his wide sympathies by his choice of contributors, I 
who represent many shades of Christian opinion.” | 

I ACADEMY.— “ Both the editors and the publishers are to be congratulated upon the 

appearance of the first volume of this most excellent work.If the other volumes keep up to 

I the high level of this one, the editors will have produced the best Biblical Dictionary which has 
j yet appeared.” 

ATHENAUM.-" We must congratulate the editor on the well-selected list of specialists 
to whose names he can refer as ‘ the best guarantee that the work may be relied on,’ and on the 
exceedingly great care that has evidently been bestowed on the technicalities of editing, revising, 

and printing.The mention, however, of these few names and articles must only be taken as 

specimens of the many others that deserve recording.” 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. —‘‘A timely, trusty, and most valuable guide.It represents 

the best type of scholarship—the scholarship that is liberal, critical, and, in the beat sense, 

J scientific, but that is also unpretentious, restrained, far removed from anything flighty, pre¬ 
cipitate, or ostentatious..No English Dictionary of the Bible, even of the first magnitude, can 

compare with the new one in the department of Biblical Theology.” 

I THE TIMES.—” This Dictionary seems likely to take its place as the standard authority for 
I Biblical students of the present generation.” 

f BRITISH WSELKY. —“We welcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of 
Messrs. Clark’s great enterprise, ‘A Dictionary of the Bible.’ That there was room and need for 

I such a book is unquestionable.We have here all that the student can desire.” 

I LITERATURE.—” The first instalment of the new * Dictionary of the Bible * has been eagerly 
expected, and will be warmly welcomed.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW CRITICI8M ON THE ACADEMY. 
Printed in old face type, on rough paper, medium 8vo, 
price 2s. Gd. 

CONCERNING the ROYAL 

ACADEMY and the PARIS EXHIBITION 
of 1900, and other Reveries. By HENRY 
NAEGLEY, Author of “Millet and Rustic 
Art,” &c. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 

Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD ST. 
BARBE, Author of ” Francesca Halstead : a Tale 
of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound, price Is. 

UNPAINTED PICTURES , 

and other Fragments in Verse. By HUGH 
NICHOLA8 BORGH, Author of “A Short Guide 
to the Reading of the Prophets.” 

“A small book of very original, but beautiful little 
poems.”— Freeman. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PALM-BRANCH, and 

other Verses. By ARTHUR R. SHREWSBURY, 
Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 

•• A choice little volume of poems, some of them in 
hymn form.”— Christian. 

CHEAP EDITION. In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

JENN1FRED, and other Verses. 

By SEPTIMUS G. GREKS. 

" Pleasant and musical reading.”— Scotsman. 

“ The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and 
is suggestive of the romantic period in which its 
scenes are set. Mr. Green infuses considerable vigour 
into his lines .”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


NEARLY READY. Orders now received by all Booksellers. 

RUDYARD KIPLING: 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


Being an attempt at an Appreciation by G. F. MONKSHOOD, with a Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and a Letter 
to the Author in Facsimile. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 6s. net. Further particulars 
on application. Orders should be sent at once to secure copies of the First Edition. 

London : GREENING & CO., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6 s„ claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8ro. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN HUS KIM, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WE8T0N-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BKTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CR1CCIETH and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Romei give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5e, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.. Ltd. 
The Kailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


Digitized by LaOOQie 
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CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -The MAY CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECoXD-IIAND WORKS an.l NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered nt prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will lie sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

1 Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, Sooth Frederlok Bt, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE aent post free on application- 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

-KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claw 
Prlnten and Publishers. 13. Gough 8quare. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built Rotary and otherf-ist Machine* 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machine* for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 34. or 33-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office* free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph u Africanism, London. * 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.-Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enable* 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Straud, W.C. 

B OOKS WANTED, at price« affixed.— 

Ireland’s Life of Nat>oleon, 4 vols.. £4.—Gardiner's 
History, 2 vols., 1863, £2.—Kipling's Indian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers. 10*. each.—The Germ. I860, £•-’.—Suob 
and Gownsman, 18351-30, £5 —Von Sybel’s French Revolution, 
4 vols., Desperate Remedies. 3 vols., 26s.—Lorua Dim me. 

3 vols., 20s. Rare Books supplied. State want*. - MAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING. — Authors* MS. or Cor¬ 
respondence quicklv and accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. Young, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


1 Hey, Lamack, near Bluckbum. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

CHAIR OF niSTORY (Instituted by Ordinance, No. 30, 
of the Scottish Universities Commission, 1889). 

The University Court will on Monday. 17th Julv next, or 
some Huteequent date, appoint a PROFESSOR to this Chair. 

While any i>oition of History will bo within the scope of the 
Chair, special regard will la- had to the attainments of the 
Candidate in the department of Modem History. 

The Professor will l»e required to deliver annually at least 
one full Ordinary- Course of loo Lectures, and one full Honours 
Course of 60 Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a 
Professor. 

The Lecture* will extend over either a continuous Winter 
Session of, say, ox months, or, should the Court so determine, 
over half of the Winter Session together with the Summer 
Session of, say, three months. 

The salary' attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £900 per 
annum, subject to deduction iu the event of the University Fee 
Fund at any time failing to provide the normal salaries of the 
Professors 

The appointment will be made ad vUam nut culpatn and 
carri-s with it the right to a Pension, on conditions prescribed 
by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later 
than 1st July next, twenty copies of his application and a 
similar number of any testimonials he may deeire to submit. 
One copy of the application should be signed. 

M. C. TAYLOR. 

Secretary Edinburgh University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

18th April. 1899 

A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

XX INSTITUTION. For the Relief of DISTRESSED 
ARTISTS, their Widows and Orphans. 

President-SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plac- at the 
WHITEHALL R00MS. Hotel Metrupole, on SATURDAY. 
6th May. at half-past « o’clock. RoBEUT FA RQUli ARSON. 
Esq., M. P., M 1)., Ac., Ac., iu the chair. | 

Diuner Tickets, including wines. One Guinea. Donations 
Will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE. R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. ol'LESS. It.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON. Secretary. 

3, Soho Square, W. 

^OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

A COURSE of EIGHT Popular LErTURES on "AQUATIC 
MAMMALS' will be delivered in the LECTURE-R00M in the 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS Regents Park, on THURSDAYS, 
at 4p.m., commencing May 4th. by Mr. F. E. BEDDARD, 
M.A., F R.S., Prosector to the Society. 

Tickets for the whole Course, including Entrance to the 
Gardens. 8«. each, or Is. each Lecture, not iududiug Entrance, 
can be obtained on application to the Seckktary, 3, Hanover 
Square. W. ; the Shilling Tickets can also !>e had of the Cl cm 
at the Kiosk in the Gardens. Fellows are admitted free. 


rnYPE- WRITING promptly and accurately TT ARLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir 

..... i on ,®- 1 ?L l> * r tf? 0 J 0 ; 4 *- g*mple« and referenoja n CI.F.MKNT9 MARKHAM. K.C.B I-The Second 


_L dona 10d- per 1,000 words. Samples and reference*. 
MulU-Copiee.—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N. W. 

TDOOK8 OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 

I_) —Please state wants. Catalogues free. We want to 


Buy Kiplina’i 
free.—H ollai 


ding's "Soldiers Three," 1888, at £3. List of Wants 
ollandCo.. Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


r ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or In seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italiau, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C, Dallas, fi, Fumival Street, London, F..C. 

C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free — Imperial Accident, Live Stoce and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Agents 
wanted 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 31. 

All reader* attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
514) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY.” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
for Ss. 6d., on application to the Office , 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Volume lor m, AZBRAKA'S "CHRONICLE of the IHS- 
CuVERY and CONQUEST of GUINE A," Part II., Translated 
and bdit*d by C. Raymond Bkaxlkt and Edgar Prkntaok. is 
now being DISTRIBUTED to Meml>ers by Mr. QUARiTC’ll. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. A fresh Series com¬ 
mence* with the present year. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 

Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. 

QAMBRIDGB UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

The Library Syndicate are about to appoint a SECRETARY 
to assist the Librarian in the administrative duties of his 
office, and to undertake the supervision of a considerable part 
of the routiue work in the Library. Stipend to begin at £200 a 
year; limit, £300. Candidates must not send testimonials, but 
must apply for further information to the Librarian. University 
Library, Cambridge. 

R oyal Indian engineering col¬ 
lege, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COURSE of STUDY Is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, ana the Colonies, About 
40 Students will lie admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the BRST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
par annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80C1*TY (for a»«ha««» of Book. 

,t the hoamof Soboorlbora) from TWO GUINEAS per innuo. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUTNKAS 
par annum. 

N-B.—Two or Thraa Friend, UNITS in ONE BUB 

9CBIPT10N, ind thru lmn tha Goat of Curri.se. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proupactnaaa und Monthly Uata of Book* grub, 
usd post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omni at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICKS. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Grata and poet free to any addraao. 

The LUt contain.: POPULAR WORK S to 
i'RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 
jCIENCB, and FICTION. Alao NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brompton Road, 8.W. -, 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonoa; 

And at Barton Arcade, Muoium. 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Price 2*.—CONTENTS.—M A F. 

THE USE of PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY ILLUSTRATED 
by RECENT FRONTIER OPERATIONS. By Colonel Sir 
Thomas Hoi.ditcii. K.C.I.E., C.B., R.E. 

EXPLORATIONS in ICELAND during the YEARS 1861-W. 

By Dr. Th. Thoroddsex. 

THE EASTERN GATEWAY of th* UNITED STATES. By 
Prof. A. P. Brigham. Colgate University, US.A. 
DELIMITATION of the BRITISH and FRENCH SPHERES 
in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

THE NEW TANGANYIKA EXPEDITION. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY: Commander F. G. Dundaa B.N.—Dr. O. W 
Leitner — Mr. G. E. T. Smithson. 


employment in fcurope, India, and tne Uoloniea About 
40 Students will l>e admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointment* 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Deportment. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secrctart, at College. 

ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS FKR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher . 


Haig. 

MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 80CIETY. 
SESSION l«6-». 

GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edward Stafford, 96 and 57, Cockapur Street, S.W. 

MORINQ’S QUARTERLY: 

An Illustrated Periodical devoted to Art, Ardmtom. o»4 

Heraldry. 

Price 6d. Subecription for the Year, 2s. 

No. X, now ready, oontains: 

GREEK TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES. (Illustrated.) 
AN OLD LETTER-BOX. By 8. M. Crawley-Boevrt. 
SEALS and SIGNET-RING8.—V. Byxantine. 

A NEW BOOK on ALPHABETS. 

TWO ILLUSTRATIONS of RECENT BOOK-PLATES. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 

Thomas Morino, 52, High Holbom, London, W.C. 

A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excese of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the oon- 
sisterce of tea, of which it i* now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. lie active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
8 >ld only In labelled tin* If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent poet free for 9 stamp*.— J a MU 
Errs A Co., Ltd., Hommopathio Chemists, London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 
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WARD, LOCK 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GUY BOOTH BY’S GREATEST NOVEL. 

“PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 6s. 

With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. 

“ This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul-thrilling. Mr. Booth by 
succeeds in making it almost real, and its marvels and mysteries almost 
credible. There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love 
story, and Mr. Boothby’s admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous 
fiction he has ever produced is 4 Pharos, the Egyptian.’ ”— Tht Scot <m in. 

44 The central idea of the story is a good one. In the hand’ of v it tor Hugo, 
even of Mauri us Jdkai, such a theme might have been made sublims: Mr. 
Booth by does better than that, with a result that is truly surprising. There is 
not a chapter without its lurid incident, not a page which does not titillate the 
jaded curiosity.”— Academy. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

Mr. Rudyabd Kipling, says: 44 Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours 
now. Bis name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot cakes, and he 
keeps a level head through it all. I've met him several times in England, and 
he added to my already large respect for him.” 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION OF THE KINO. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

BRAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


Ward, Lock & Co.’s Complete Library Edition of 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. each Volume. 

With Illustrations by John Chahlton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy Kemp-Welch, 
S. E. Waller, and others. 

The Series is well printed from type specially cast , on Dickinson's best 
antique paper, and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt , 

With design by A. A. Turbayne. 

44 Whyte-Melville’s charming novels . ...It does one a world of good to read 
anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising generation 
what can there be better? Sport inn Life. 

44 Ab a tonic.commend us to his breezy, healthy novels. What pleasure 

the jaded mind can find in his manly writings! Sport and romance and love 
are his themes, and few there are that handle them better.”— Few Age. 

44 It has long enjojed great popularity, and this fine literarv edition will, no 
doubt, secure fresh readers in abundance. No better set of these favourite 
novels could be desired, binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the beet.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE— 

KATERFELTO. 

CERISE. 

SAROHEDON. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 

TO BE FOLLOWED, AT INTERVALS, BY 

ROY’S WIFE. 

ROSINS and SISTER LOUISE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 

HOLMBY HOUSE. 

THE GLADIATORS. 

ull Particulars on application . 


& CO.’ S LIST. 

JUST PUBLTSBBD. 

The Thrilling' Story of the Adventures of Lieut. Johansen, 
the sole companion of Dr. Nansen after leaving 
the “Fram.” 

350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 0s. 

Illustrated bj r nearly 70 beautifully printed Photographs, Ac. 

WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH 

By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 

44 There is not a dull page in the book, for nothing of interest escaped the 
attention of the brave and keen-witted adventurer, whilst his forceful and pic¬ 
turesque style is admirably conveyed by the translation.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

44 The book, with its great budget of thrilling stories, is as exciting to read 
as a romance of adventure, and that is a great thing to say of a volume that 
aims at being a record of practical experiences.”— Westminster Budget. 

44 Not a whit less interesting than the original story of the expedition narrated 
by its distinguished lealer. He (Johansen) has a good deal more to siv than 
mere ‘ditto to Dr. Nansen,’ and everyone who is familiar with Nansen’s own 
account will assuredly hasten to make acquaintance with that of the brave and 
modest comrade who shared his privations an d dangers.”— The World. _ 

JUST BEADY . 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. 

By J. WILSON HARPER, Author of “Money," Ac. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This new book will no doubt revive the popular interest created in Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s 44 Social Evolution.” The work explains the fundamental principles 
of social organisation with remarkable clearness and ability, and in a way 
which convinces the reader of the author’s mastery of the subject he has 
taken in hand. 

The Dundee Advertiser says: 44 It is written in a pellucid style which it is 
delightful to read, and is enriched with a wealth of illustration that is remi¬ 
niscent of Buckle. The chapters on the economic basis of society will probably 
be found of deepest interest, though the evidence of research and wide reading 
in that part of the book dealing with the origin of society, is certain to com¬ 
mand admiration. It is a work that will make its way to the front, as it well 
deserves to do.” _ 

NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 

Author of 44 Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” 44 As a Man Lives,” &c. 

THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. Illustrated by Ambrose Walton. 

A stirring romance of modern communism and political intrigue, which 
between them shako to its very foundations the life of a certain remote and 
disaffected South American Republic. The story should add considerably to 
the already important reput ation of its auth or._ 

BEADY AT ONCE. 

THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 

By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 

Author of ‘‘Trewinott of Guy’s,” 44 Frank Redlaud, Recrnit,” Ao. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gi,3s. 0d. Illustrated. 

44 A powerfully written tale of domestic fiction, which will be rend with deep 
interest. Each of the author's characters is lifelike and full of individuality. 
English middle class society has never been more graphically painted, and the 
human interest of this tale, allied to the graphic realism of its style, render it a 
really remarkable novel.”— M ruin g Pas t. _ 

OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 

By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS 

Author of 44 When the Heart is Young,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. Illustrated by 8 t. Claib Simmoyds. 

44 A new novel by a yonng and brilliant writer, whose previous novels have 
attracted very wide attention. In this latest novel Miss Meadows well sustains 
her reputation as a writer of very remarkable power. It is a book which will, 
we feel sure, arrive at a wide popularity.”— Reynolds. _ 

NEW BOOK BY J. 8. FLETCHER. 

Author of 44 Pasquinado,” 44 The Master Builder,” &c. 

THE DEATH THAT LURKS UNSEEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Hounson Bylks. 

44 An uncommonly effective piece of work, at once fresh, original, and 
attractive Admirably told.”— Scotsman. _ 

MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE 

BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS. 

By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and ROBERT EUSTACE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

44 The authors.out-Sherlock Mr. Doyle in the contrivauce of ingenious 

crimes. This highly ingenious tale is sure to hold and entertain.”— Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY M. McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 

Author of 44 A Stolen Life, 4 ’ 44 Paul Beck,” 44 White Magic,” &c. 

THE REBELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6 b. Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton. 

44 Another historical novel from Mr. Bodkin’s able and vigorous pen. A 
swinging story, in which there is much character and not a little dramati i 
power. It is a story of incident first of all, and its pages are crowded wit J 
stirring scenes and moving events.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London. E.C, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

SELECTED LIST. 

SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE, 

lln.lvr the Anch-n lUnime. By, J. 3. 3W ®JRANI>, 
Author ot "1 tie KiikIi.1i .Novel in the Time of Shake 

Thie^'werk^ilrBirHiea tlie ninit"lar vlriiwlt'iflei which accoin- 
pameil the inti eduction of Sliakesl.eare's nlays to the » reuch 

mition. It in coiiimisly illiibtrated with quotations tr n» 
criticism*—is me cf them very »musing-and the tmiwj^rma- 
tioDs ami mutilations which Shakespeare had to endure are set 
forth in Mr. Ju^seraud’s bright and sparkling manner._ 

PIERS CAVESTON: 

A Chapter of Early Constitutional History 

By WALTER PHELPS DODGE, Barrister-at-Law. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

This work treats of a period in the history of England which 
Is dealt wit-ti by no other modern work. It . skettche* the career 
of a man who was for some time pmcticaUy Dictator of Eng¬ 
land. It introduces a great deal of new matter, which is the 
result of several years of study and research, and throws miny 
sidelights on the reign of the second Edward.__ 

POEMS. ByW. B. Yeats. A New 

Edition, entirely Revised end Rc-sct. With a Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, Ts. tid. _ 

THE LIBRARY Of LITERARY HISTORY. 

With Fronti.liirce. Cloth, 111*, aich. 

Vol.II. A LITERARY HISTORY of 

IRELAND. By Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE. Author of‘‘The 
Three Sorrows of Story-Telling.’ Ac. l«/ust published. 

Vol. I. A LITERARY HISTORY of 

INDIA. By H. w. PKA/.EK, I.L.B.. Author ol "Silent 
Gods and 8un*trepe<lLaiuG.” “ British India. so._ 

CROMWELL and his TIMES. By 

O H. PIKE. Illustrated. Cloth. 6s. 

“D«>ubtle>6 will find, as it deserves, a multitude of readers 
_Tells the familiar story over again with freshness and 

T ‘Sa r^w“‘'auA i^l'r'ucllvo hirtory . .1. jut .uch . book „ 

a ThSnms- * .*«.» *>.1 ta . 

torenting matter which ought to secure a sale. ...I I cer¬ 
tainly recommend it as throwing many valuable sidelights on 
the j>eriod.” _ __ 

A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. 

By S. L. MARS DEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Os. 

This book consists partly of an examination of what 
may be called our inherited dogmas, foremost amongst 
which stands the Athanasian Creed, and brings to 
light much that theologians have hitherto acreed to 
shroud in myBtery. It will thus lie seen that this book 
deals with a subject which every member of every 
Christian community should not fail to become 
acq uainted with ._ 

NEW FICTION. 

A NEW SERIES NOW READY. 

OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 

Vol. I. THE IPANE. By R. B. 

CUNNINGHAM B GRAHAM. Paper. Is.C.I.; cloth. 2s. 
This voice of savagery is here uttered with all the powers of 
epigt a maud satiric phrase ... Tins mad »:\ikli.»:i»ce is not to 

hk mk asi rkd is < ami .The chapters are vivid scenes of life 

remote and unaccustomed.”— Ihnly Chrmuck. 

“More nch. broad humour than there is in ton* of ordinary 

n< ** Their vividness and dramatic power cannot be denied... .a 
▼ein in which his power of summoning up a picture m a few 
bold strokes, bis vigour of style and his caustic humour work 
admirably together.--Scot*wi<m. 

MASTER PASSIONS: a Novel 

By Mrs. DARENT HARRISON. Cloth.**. 

••The story in written in a pleasant, thoughtful vein, and its 
situations are skilfully handled.“— Scotsman. 

A Wem -ksown Novelists Opinion. 

**I venture to prophesy that Mrs. Parent Harrison will still be 

writing and still bo read when and are lecturing in the 

London .atari* to emOy taucta..^ )n ^ fkn . 

BY CREEK and GULLY: being 

Stories, told in Prose and Rhyme, by Australian Writers 
in England. Cloth, Ha. 

Among the Contributor* to this volume are Dovolas> Slamm, 
Lorn Dinu. Mrs. Curmu 1’n.tn, Mrs. I'AinN ( Iota ). 
Ol ll'IIANT Smkaii.s, E. w. Hausiso. II. B. Mahhiott W.tsob, 

11 ,., lion. Pemokk K»vn, Hume Nibiiet, A I'.t. iutt M.rtis 
M d other;._ [Ready onMay ±_ 

READY ON MAY 15. 

THE KINGDOM of the BA-ROTS 

(UPPER ZAMBESIA). By ALFRED BERTRAND. With 
over 100 1 llustratious. Cloth, Hi*. 

ROMAN LIFE under the CASSARS 

By EMILE THOMAS. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7a 6d. 

RIDAN the DEVIL and OTHERS 

LIKE HIM. Bv LOUIS BECKE. Author ol "By Reef 
and Balm,” &c. (Unwin's Oreen Cloth Library.) 6s. 
UNWIN'S HALF-CROWN POPULAR NOVELS. 

LALLY of the BRIGADE. By L. 

McMANUS, Author of “ The Red Star." Ac. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LIFE aod TIMES of GIROLAMO 

SAVONAROLA. Bv Prof. PA8QUALE V1LLARI. Trans¬ 
lated l.y LINDA VILLAltl. Third Popular Edition, in 
one volume. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. ikl. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


OASSELL & COMPANY'S 

A -Y.YO r.YC/.'.W ENTS. 

NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 

The Life of W. E. Gladstone 

Edited bt 

Sir WEMYSS REID. 

WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

F. W. HIR6T, CMOr. MmOOLL, R«w. W. 
TUCKWSLL, O. W. K. RUSSELL, HSRRY W. 
LUCY, ARTHUR J. BUTLER. ALFRBD f. 
ROBINS, ami other Writers having Special 
Knowledge of the Subject. 

A Chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Life has been con¬ 
tributed hv a Relative of Mr. ami Mrs. Gladstone. 

The Work contains numerous Original lllua- 
tratlona by Harry Kumiss, V\. H. Margetson, 

F. H. Townsend, J. H. Bacon, Fred Pegratn, Ac., 
and from Photographs. 

“ An excellent example of what snch a biography 
should Ire."— Literature. „ 

“ Praiseworthy, both in detail and as a whole. 

The Globe. 

It is admirably comprehensive. The illustrations 
are good and abundant.”— Westminster Gazelle. 

How such a handsome volume of oyer pages 
can be turned out at the price of 7s 6d. is beyond the 
usually suflicient comprehension of my Baromie. 

Punch* 

THE NOVEL OF THE DAY 

MAX PEMBERTON'S BRILLIANT STORY, 

THE GARDEN 

OF SWORDS. 

Ths large FIRST EDITION her already 
been EXHAUSTED, and tha REPRINT 
Is Now Ready, price 6a. 

“ There need he no hesitation in saying that • The 
Garden of Swords’ is, beyond computation, Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s most significant literary achievement.” 

Daily Mail. 

COMPLETION of the “ QUEEN’S EMPIRE.” 

Now ready, in 2 vols., price 9s. each. 

THE 

QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 

A PIOTORIAL RBOORD In which the 
MODES Of GOVERNMENT, NATIONAL 
liMTITUTIONS, FORMS of WORSHIP, 
METHODS of TRAVEL, SPORT, 
RECREATIONS, OOOUPATIONS, and 
HOME LIFE of the Inhabitants of the British 
Empire sre faithfully, vividly portrayed. 

The Two Volumes contain nearly 

700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 

beautifully reproduced 

From authentic Photographs, and printed on 
Plate Paper. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“After the many scrappy and nnsystematised 
albums which have lieen published of recent j ears, it 
is quite a relief to find such an excellent production 
as ‘The Queen’s Empire.’ ” 

In 5 Farts, Is. each, in 1 vol., 7s. 8d., 

ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1899. 

PART I. of this unique Fine Art Publica¬ 
tion ie now READY, and the remaining 
Parte will be Publlehed during May 
and the beginning of dune. 

1 —The work will contain reproductions of IM- 

PORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will 
appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

2. —The Pictures are reproduced on a scale sufficiently 

largo to give an excellent ide* of the originals. 

3. —The Reproductions are beautifully printed on 

4 —Tidfl 6 is^Uie only fine art publication 

devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 

NOTICE.—An Exquisite Rembrandt Photo¬ 
gravure of the beautiful Picture by the 
President of the Royal Academy appearing in 
this year’s Exhibition la being prepared for 
issue in ’ ROYaL ACADEMY PICTURES, I'M. 
It will be given in Part V.. and also form the 
Frontispiece to tue complete worn. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited; 
and all Booksellers. 


.VOir READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d- 

THE QUEST OF FAITH. 

Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion. 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

<* a series of thoughtful essays on various religious 
and non-religi us positions occupied by thinker* o 
the day. Perhaps the most interesting of them is 
that entitled ‘Teleology.’ The examination of Mr. 
Balfour’s * Foundations of Belief aDd Dr. Fraser s 
‘Philosophy of Theism’ aro also especially inter¬ 
esting.”— the Spectator. __ 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. fid, net. 

THOUGHTS ON THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

By Prof. ADOLF HAKNACK. 

Translated, with Preface, 

By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

••It is a singularly able, thoughtful, and suggestive 
survey of the present state of the conflict between 
Catholicism and the doctrine of the Evaneligcal 
Churches, a conflict which agitates not only this 
country, but Germany ss well.”— The Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2a. 6d. 

THE LAST LINK. 

Our Pretent Knowledge of the Detcent of Man. 
By ERS8T HAECKEL (Jena). 

With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 

“ This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel¬ 
comed by those who have neither time nor patience to 
grapple with the enormooB literature treating or 
evolu tion.”— Literatu re. __ _ 

NOW READY. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

A BRITISH RIFLE MAN. 

Being the Journals and Correspondence 
of Major George Simmons, Rifle 
Brigade, during the Peninsular War 
and the Campaign of Waterloo. 

Edited, with Introduction, by 
Lieut.-Colonel WILLOUGHBY VfiRNER, 
Late Rifle Brigade. 

With Three Sketch Maps. 

•• Altogether this is a most attractive book, bringing 
back vividly to the memory one of the most brilliant 
periods of English military history, and giving a 
pleasant, because unintentional, picture of a gallant 
soldier and gentleman. ”— The Standard. _ 

NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s. 6d. 

MILK: its Nature and Com- 

position. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc 
“C ontains a great deal that cannot fail to be of 
interest, and. indeed, of practical utility, to all who 
are alive to the importance of milk, not only because 
of its wide and general use aa an article of diet, but 
also because of iis influence on public health ns & 
possible propagator of disease.” — Glasffow Herald . 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6 b. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 

By LILY DOUGALL, Author of “ A DoienWays 
of Love,” “ Beggars All," Ac. 

•• As a story it is moat enjoyable, as a reliable his¬ 
tory of Joseph Smith and ‘ The Latter-Day Snmts, 
we have no pra ise too high tor n."—Aberdeen Journal . 

NOW READY. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 

SIDGWIOK (Mrs. Akdrrw Draw), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch - Brassey,*’ “A Woman with a 
Future,” “ The Grasshoppers,” Ac. 

“The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, 
witty in style, you are carried through its pages with 
unflagging zest from the first line to the last. 

Literatu re, 

AtC. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Yeats’s play, “ The Countess Cathleen,” will be 
performed in the Irish Literary Theatre, Dublin, four 
times next week. How much of its vague, mystical 
beauty will be preserved is a question. Personally we 
would rather read the play in the quiet of the study than 
witness it lit by footlights ; but tastes differ, and the 
Irish Literary Theatre deserves all encouragement. 

Who will go drive with Fergus now, 

And pierce the deep wood’s woven shade, 

And dance upon the level shore ? 

Young man, lift up your russet brow, 

And lift your tender eyelids, maid, 

And brood on hopes and years no more. 

And no more turn aside and brood 
Upon Love’s bitter mystery ; 

For Fergus rules the brazen cars 
And rules the shadows of the wood, 

And the white breast of the dim sea 
And all dishevelled wandering stars. 

That is one of the songs in this most musical, intangible 
drama. 


Mr. Martyn’s “ Heather Field ” will also be played 
next week, on two evenings, and its merits as an acting 
play, upon which so much has been written, almost to the 
losing of tempers, will then be determined. Subsequently 
may come plays by Fiona Macleod and Mr. Standish 
O’Grady. 


The death of Mrs. Marshall removes a writer who was 
perhaps better known by school-girls than by the adult 
reader. She was described as a novelist in the evening 
papers recording her decease, but authoress is a better 
classification. Mrs. Marshall’s stories were not exactly 
novels: her method was to take a historical personage, 
and about him to arrange a simple narrative. Thus were 
produced Penshurst Cattle (Sir Philip Sidney), Under the 
Pome of St. Paul's (Sir Christopher Wren), to mention but 
two of her numerous works. They were very popular, and 
several of them reached the honour of translation and a 
Tauchnitz edition. Mrs. Marshall died at her residence 
at Clifton. 


Points from Lord Bosebery’s speech at the dinner of 
the Newsvendors’ Society: 

I sometimes wonder what would be the idea of a perfect 
paper, and I believe—I hardly dare to speak my feeling— 
but I believe it would be a well-arranged Times without 
the leading articles. 


My idea of journalistic happiness would be that we 
should have advertised and brought to our notice nothing 
but truth unmitigated and undeliled. 

I have always noticed this difference between your 
Southern newsvendors and those I meet with in Scotland, 
that in Scotland they show a malicious and malignant art 
in the way in which they offer you the paper to which it 
is known you are politically opposed, and with all the 
more zest if they know that it contains an unsparing 
criticism of yourself and your party. 

If I were to speak on the subject [seven-day news¬ 
papers] at length, which I have no intention of doing, I 
should plead also for the newspaper reader. 

I daresay, if we were to cut them both open [Sir Edward 
Lawson and Mr. Harmsworth], we should find that they 
neither of them very much care about this expansion of 
enterprise ; but, in the necessary rivalry of trade, in the 
fierce competition of journalism, it is found necessary to 
press forwarder and forwarder, and if there were an eighth 
and a ninth day a week I do not doubt they would invade 
them too. 

Mr. Benjamin Vincent, for forty years librarian of the 
Eoyal Institution, has passed away in his eighty-eighth 
year. Mr. Vincent was the friend of Faraday, and, like 
Faraday, was a member of the small Sandemanian sect. 
Like Faraday, too, he rose from small beginnings. He 
started as a printer’s reader at Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, 
and by sheer industry made himself a ripe classical scholar. 
He had also a fund of general information hardly sur¬ 
passed, and for many years he edited Haydn’s Dictionaries 
of Dates and Biographies. 

Among American visitors to London just now is Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, the author of Hose of Butcher's Coolly 
and Main-travelled Roads. Mr. Garland, who has never 
been in England before, was bom in Wisconsin, and now 
makes his home in Chicago. Before taking to authorship, 
he lectured on literature at Boston. In Mr. Zangwill, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Barrie he finds 
best promise and best performance among our younger 
men. Mr. Garland has recently travelled in the Yukon 
districts, and the result is a book which Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish shortly under the title The Trail of the Gold 
Seekers. It will consist of poetry and prose. 

The approaching break-up of the staff of the Sketch is 
exciting much interest in journalistic circles. Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s resignation has been followed by the resignations 
of Mr. J. M. Bullock, the assistant editor, and Mr. King, 
the advertising manager. We understand that Mr. 
Shorter, assisted by these gentlemen, will shortly found 
a new threepenny illustrated weekly paper, the capital for 
which is subscribed. 
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One would hardly expect Mr. Frederic Harrison and the 
late William Morris to be in agreement on many points; 
yet they might be supposed to entertain somewhat similar 
views with regard to the genius of John Keats. But no. 
Whereas Morris called Keats the greatest of our modern 
poets, Mr. Harrison, in unveiling a memorial tablet to 
Keats at Edmonton last week, remarked that “had he 
lived thirty or forty years longer than he did, he might, 
had his character as a man improved, have found a place 
in the second rank of our national poets.” Were Keats 
no better than that, it seems almost a waste of good 
money to erect a tablet to him at all; and Edmonton must 
be not a little puzzled by the event. Precisely where Mr. 
Harrison actually places Keats as we have him we cannot 
conjecture; for a place in the second rank of English poets 
would be his, you must understand, only had he lived 
thirty or forty years more. But a middle-aged Keats, a 
middle-aged Adonais, is beyond the imagination. 


On the same occasion a tablet to the memory of Charles 
Lamb was also unveiled; and to him also Mr. Harrison 
denied the first rank as a writer. Moreover, Lamb “ could 
not be regarded as a great teacher or inspirer.” Here we 
seem to see the governing principle of Mr. Harrison’s 
criticism. Unless a man can figure among the saints in the 
Positivist Calendar, his work must be depreciated. Keats 
had some of the weaknesses of youth: hence we cannot 
allow to “Endymion ” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
the highest rank of poetry. Lamb “taught” nothing: 
hence he is not among our foremost writers. As if dogma 
and writing had any relation, and as if Lamb’s life of un¬ 
selfish devotion were not one long and magnificent lesson! 
No; Mr. Harrison’s cold and niggardly methods of ap¬ 
praisement will not do. It is not thus that memorial 
tablets to Lamb and Keats should be dedicated to the 
public. 


South London has not many literary associations, and 
therefore it is gratifying to find a disposition to honour 
the few it possesses. The Lambeth Central Library will 
shortly be enriched by a tablet to the memory of William 
Blake, much of whose life was spent on the Surrey side. 
The memorial takes the form of a medallion portrait from 
Phillips’s painting in the National Portrait Gallery. Room 
is also found for a bas-relief reproduction of Blake’s own 
design, “ Death’s Door,” which he made for Blair’s 
“ Grave.” South London has fairly beaten North London 
in this matter. Blake was bom in Broad-street, near 
Golden-square, and he died in Fountain-court in the 
Strand. He was for some years resident in Poland-street. 
Blake, by the way, made curious use of London localities 
in some of his mystical poems. Thus in “ Jerusalem ” : 

The fields from Islington to Marylebone, 

To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood, 

Were budded over with pillars of gold ; 

And there Jerusalem’s pdlars stood. 


Mr. Stephen Crane must by this time have ready a 
sufficient collection of Cuban war stories to make a book. 
In the new C'ornhill is another episode remarkably treated, 
Mr. Crane once more showing us the young journalist 


face to face for the first time with the realities of battle 
The thing is very slight, but nothing seems too slight for 
this writer’s narrative power. Indeed, whereas most 
novelists avoid all incidents but those wluch “come off,” 
Mr. Crane seems almost happier with a frustration, a fiasco, 
than otherwise. 


Mr. E. H. Cooper, the author of Mr. Blake of New¬ 
market, The Marchioness Against the County, and a volume 
of short stories just published, has an interest in public 
questions which is not too common among novelists. In 
the April Fortnightly Review the unsigned article on “Law¬ 
lessness in the Church ” was from Mr. Cooper’s pen. 


Another pseudonym has been unmasked by the Scott 
Pictorial. Auvone possessing a volume of poems pub¬ 
lished in 188 G, entitled Bu/cie Cor, by Ford Bercton, may 
be interested to know that Ford Bercton and Mr. S. R. 
Crockett are one and the same. An autobiographic poem, 
called “ Ford Bercton Himself,” has this passage: 

Though his heart rang clear and true 
To the human love he knew, 

Still to them his heart was truer— 

To the sunshine and the trees. 

Hardly dearer was the human 
Love of tender, loving woman, 

Quiet eyes and sad caresses, 

Than the upland wind’s embraces 
And the song of woodland bird. 

The bulk of the little book is amatory. 


TnE new Stevenson letters in Scribner’s deal with his life 
in America, and are more interesting than the last instal¬ 
ment. The recipients are Mr. Colvin, Mr. Henley, and 
Mr. Gosse (called Weg, because, says Mr. Colvin, he was 
lame at the time, and Stevenson was reminded of Silas 
Wegg; but also, we may suppose, because Mr. Gosse’s 
initials are E. W. G.). Here is Stevenson on one of his 
more gruesome stories, since published in the New Arabian 
Nights volume : 

Herewith the Pavilion on the Links, grand carpentry 
story in nine chapters, and I should hesitate to say how 
many tableaux. Where is it to go ? God knows. It is 
the dibbs that are wanted. It is not bad, though I say 
it; carpentry, of course, but not bad at that; and who 
else can carpenter in England, now that Wilkie Collins is 
played out ? It might be broken for magazine purposes 
at the end of chap. iv. I send it to you, as I daresay 
Payn may help, if all else fails. Dibbs and speed are my 
mottoes. 


Here is another and more personal passage : 

I have that peculiar and delicious sense of being bom 
again in an expurgated edition which belongs to con¬ 
valescence. It will not be for long; I hear the breakers 
roar; I shall be steering head first for another rapid before 
many days; nitor aquis, said a certain Eton boy, trans¬ 
lating for his sins a part of the Inland, Voyage into Latin 
elegiacs ; and from the hour I saw it, or rather a friend of 
mine, the ad uirable Jenkin, saw and recognised its absurd 
appropriateness, I took it for my devioe in life. 

e 
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Bax perhaps the most interesting of all the passages is 
that relating, in a letter to Mr. Henley, to the first draft 
of Prince Otto. Wrote Stevenson, in 1880 : 

The Forest State or The Greenwood, State: A Romance, is 
another pair of shoes. It is my old Semiramis, our half- 
seen Duke and Duchess, which suddenly sprang into sun¬ 
shine clearness as a story the other day. The kind, happy 
denouement is unfortunately absolutely undramatic, which 
will be our only trouble in quarrying out the play. I 
mean we shall quarry from it. Characters — Otto 
Frederick John, hereditary Prince of Orunwald; Amelia 
Seraphina, Princess; Conrad, Baron Gondremarck, Prime 
Minister; Cancellarius Greisengesang; Killian Gotte- 
sacker, Steward of the River Farm; O ttilie, his daughter; 
the Countess von Rosen. Seven in all. A brave story, I 
swear; and a brave play too, if we can find the trick to 
make the end. The play, I fear, will have to end darkly, 
and that spoils the quality as I now see it of a kind of 
crockery, eighteenth century, high-life-below-stairs life; 
breaking up like ice in spring before the nature and the 
certain modicum of manhood of my poor, clever, feather- 
headed Prince, whom I love already. I see Seraphina too. 
Gondremarck is not quite so clear. The Countess von 
Rosen, I have; I’ll never tell you who she is; it’s a secret; 
but I have known the countess; well, I will tell you ; it’s 
my old Russian friend, Madame Z. Certain scenes are, 
in conception, the best I have ever made, except for Hester 
Noble. Those at the end, Von Rosen and the Princess, the 
Prince and Princess, and the Princess and Gondremarck, 
as I now see them from here, should be nuts, Henley, 
nuts. 

The author was justified in his terminology. They are 
nuts. 


D’Annunzio has before now failed to interest his 
countrymen in his plays; but his new drama, produced 
last week at Naples, was received with disapprobation of 
an extreme order. “ Gloria,” the play in question, is an 
attempt to blend the severity of the Greek manner with a 
plot of surprising modernity—no other than a passage 
from recent Italian politics, including domestic troubles in 
the Crispi family, and the recent African campaign. In 
spite of the acting of Eleanors Duse and Ermete Zacchoni, 
the drama failed utterly; and “ The man is a madman ” 
was the verdict on D’Annunzio. 


Sartor Resartus as an illustrated book was a surprise; 
but Shakespeare’* Sonnets as an illustrated book is more so. 
For in Sartor, although we had never given the matter a 
thought before Mr. Sullivan’s daring experiment lay 
before us, there is a wealth of subject for the sardonic 
pencil; but the sonnets are poor in distinctive pictorial 
opportunities. However, Mr. Henry Ospovat, the artist 
of the illustrated edition which Mr. Lane has just pub¬ 
lished, has found sufficient pegs upon which to hang a 
number of decorative drawings. Seen apart from the 
text, no one, we imagine, would guess for a moment what 
they were; but with the text beside them they have a 
certain far-fetched relevance to it. 


The late Lord De Tabley’s Flora of Cheshire (Longmans) 
is enriched for the general reader by a biographical notice 
of its author by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, another 
devoted botanist. Herein are quoted passages from a 


number of interesting letters from Lord De Tabley, who 
was a man of many parts—botanist, poet, numismatist, 
traveller, and the first authority of his day on bookplates. 
In one of the letters we find this: 

Chapter I. 

How small the world is! In early life I advertised for 
Carex stricta, which everyone talked about but no one had 
seen. Reply came, from the infinite, by the pen of one 
Mathews of Birmingham, who sent it. 

Chapter II. 

Tears pass on. Ten years ago Mathews writes to reclaim 
his specimen. 

Chapter III. 

Years pass on. My father dies, and it is necessary to get 
a valuer for some salt-mines. One Mathews is suggested. 
He proves the hero of Carex stricta ! ! ! Tableau and 
curtain. 

“ His recluse life had thinned his friends,” is one of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff’s sentences. Alas! how often is 
it so. 


From Mr. Bodley’s new preface to his France, just re¬ 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan in a one-volume edition : 

Certain English critics, most amiable to the author, 
have told him that his sympathy for the French has led 
him astray, when he contrasts the virtues of a nation with 
the vices of its representatives and rulers, because “ every 
people has the government it deserves.” The maxim is of 
French origin; but for England to apply it to France in 
her distress is like a matron, prosperously married and 
settled, telling a less fortunate sister, whose chosen lord 
and master has turned out a riotous spendthrift or an 
unseemly lunatic, that every woman has the husband she 
deserves. Without pressing this analogy, I may say that 
American critics, some of whom have reviewed this book 
with profound political science, have not cited the 
aphorism. I do not know if their silence on the point 
is due to their national experience; but Englishmen who 
emphasise it seem to do so not as a scientific observation, 
but rather as a paraphrase of one of our favourite pro¬ 
fessions of faith: ‘‘Deus, gratias ago tibi quia non sum 
sicut ceteri hominum, velut etiam hie Gallus.” This 
traditional self - righteousness, which foreigners of all 
nations readily impute to us, has somewhat marred the 
tone of English criticism on the last scandal which has 
aggravated the malady of the Third Republic. In discuss¬ 
ing the Dreyfus case we have the right to boast of our 
Habeas Corpus liberties, and of our distaste for military 
rule. We have no right to assume an air which insinuates 
that neither miscarriage of justice nor religious disability 
has been known in England within living memory. 


A correspondent, “ A. G.,” pursuing his researches into 
the origin of the street phrase “ Let ’em all come! ” 
suggests that Tartarin’s cry “ Qu’ils y maintenant vien- 
nent! ” is its parent. 

Heard in a library: 

Subscriber : “ Please give me the * Prisoners of 
Hope.’ ” 

Assistant : “ That’s by Zenda, isn’t it P ” 


Another version of M. Maeterlinck’s poem received 
from W. E. M., Oxford. 
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Another correspondent informs us that a bookseller in 
a large provincial city recently discovered an assistant 
arranging four new copies of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass on the shelves devoted to books on gardening. 

The Unicorn Press is about to put forth two new peri¬ 
odicals : one, the Chord, a shilling musical quarterly; 
the other, Bcltaine, the organ of the Irish Literary Theatre. 
The latter will be published whenever a number seems 
to be desired—without regularity. 


Bibliographical. 

The publication of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences 
naturally makes bookmen think of him as he was and is 
as a bookman. His position in Parliament has been and 
is “ all werry well but it is hardly as a politician that 
he will live in the memory of his contemporaries or the 
judgment of posterity. One thinks of him, perhaps, first 
as the novelist, and is grateful to him for Dear Lady 
Disdain and Donna Quixota, to name no others. One 
remembers, too, what remarkably “ easy reading ” was 
his History of Our Own Times —a notable instance of the 
triumph of style over subject. Still more, however, to the 
taste of the bookish man was Mr. McCarthy’s Con Amore — 
a happily-entitled volume, made up of essays on literary 
topics. This, I assume, has long been out of print; but 
some of it, at least, is well worth reproducing, along 
with other fugitive products of Mr. McCarthy’s flowing 
and picturesque pen. On the whole, one is inclined to 
think that Mr. McCarthy has not made the most of his 
agreeable literary faculty: he has given up to Irish 
politics what was meant for the belles lettres. 

Was it worth while to tell all over again the story of 
Florizel’s Folly ? Mr. John Ashton has done it, and I 
take for granted that he has gone to the original sources 
for his information. Florizel, as we all know, was George 
IV., then Prince of Wales ; his Folly was his (temporary) 
devotion to the actress still remembered as “Perdita’’ 
Robinson. Mrs. Robinson wrote her own Memoirs, and 
they were published in 1801 in four 12mo. volumes, other 
editions following in 1803 and 1826. I take it that The 
Mistress of Royalty, or The Loves of Florizel and Perdita, 
“ portrayed in the amatory epistles between an illustrious 
personage and a distinguished female ” (1814), was a work 
of the imagination. Curiously enough, we get a glimpse 
of this “ Perdita ” in Mr. Beavan’s recently-published 
James and Horace Smith. At Bristol, in 1765, Robert 
Smith, the father of the parodists, spent a few days with a 
Captain Derby and his wife, whose little daughter, then 
four years old, grew up to be the frail “ Perdita ” of the 
princely “Florizel.” 

It is well known that the Katie Stewart of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant was published originally without her name on 
the title-page. Mr. John Blackwood, her publisher, 
thought it “might be good for her to have an anonymous 
reputation ”—a remark which her mother, in a letter 
printed by Mrs. Coghill, caps by saying, “ Honest man, 
he little knew of John Drayton and his neighbour.” To 
this utterance Mrs. Coghill appends this note: “Novels 
published anonymously for the benefit of her brother 


William, which some ingenious critics have supposed to 
be written by him.” Now, I find that a two-volume 
novel called John Drayton was published in 1851 by the 
Bentleys. I find also that a three-volume novel called 
Ailieford —“by the author of John Drayton ”—was issued 
in 1853 by Hurst & Blackett. These, I presume, are the 
two stories, written by Mrs. Oliphant, which were “ pub¬ 
lished anonymously for the benefit of her brother William.” 
But why, then, do they not figure in the list of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s published works printed at the end of her 
Autobiography ? 

Talking, a fortnight ago, of Mr. Arber’s forthcoming 
anthology, I ventured to express the belief that at least 
the text would be “ impeccable.” Mr. Harold Littledale, 
it seems, has not quite the same unquestioning trust in 
Mr. Arber’s accuracy. He writes to say that he has 
just been comparing Mr. Arber’s reprint of Scoloker’e 
Diaphantus (in The English Garner, vol. vii.) with Hr. 
Grosart’s reproduction of it (1880), for which Dr. Grosart 
claimed that it was taken direct from the unique Bodleian 
original. The result of the comparison is, that Mr. 
Littledale finds in the Arber reprint numerous inaccuracies. 
But then, what is there to prove that Dr. Grosart was in 
this case himself “ impeccable ” ? Surely the proper 
thing would be to compare Mr. Arber’s reprint with the 
original from which Dr. Grosart took his. 

It is “ real good ” news that the late A. K. H. B.’s 
diaries and correspondence are not, after all, to be pub¬ 
lished. The worthy man left behind him instructions to 
that effect, and for that act of propriety let him be duly 
praised. It is perfectly intolerable that privacy should be 
so frequently violated in the supposed interests of the 
general reader. Down with the many-headed! In this 
particular instance there would have been no shred of 
excuse for further publicity, for A. K. H. B. had already 
given us three volumes of intimate autobiography, and 
autobiographical passages are scattered all over his 
writings. Few people have talked so much about them¬ 
selves and their friends as A. K. H. B. 

My joy over the A. K. H. B. business is, however, 
chastened by the announcement that more documents 
relating to the families of Charles Lamb and William 
Hazlitt have been discovered, and will be in due course 
utilised for public purposes. Is it not about time we 
decided that the farthest limits in Lamb and Hazlitt 
literature have been reached? That literature already 
bulks far too largely. Assuredly we do not want to know 
anything more about the Lamb and Hazlitt “ families.” 
The continued “chatter” about the men themselves is 
bad enough. 

Now that the Prince of Wales has made a wedding- 
present of the works of Joachim du Bellay, that worthy 
is likely to have at least a passing vogue among us. 
Already attention has been drawn to Spenser’s tribute to 
the Gallic Bard (“first garland of free Poesie that France 
brought forth ”); one may add to it that of George 
Dainel in his Vindication of Poesy : 

. . . the happy writ 
Of Bellay, here shall live eternally, 

Eternising his name, in his own wit. 

The Bookworm. 
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Mr. Yeats’s Poems. 

The Wind Among the Reeds. By W. B. Yeats. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Poems. By W. B. Yeats. New Edition. (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Mb. W. B. Yeats is well known as one of the most active 
and prominent leaders of that movement in present litera¬ 
ture which goes by the somewhat high-flown title of the 
Celtic Renaissance. It numbers both poets and prose- 
writers belonging to the kindred kingdoms of Ireland and 
Scotland. In Scotland it boasts Miss Fiona Macleod. 
Miss Jane Barlow represents another side of it; while 
even Wales sends its contributors. Mr. Yeats has for¬ 
warded it both with poetry and prose, and he has a 
number of coadjutors. Such movements are the fashion 
nowadays. In France a union of Gascon writers has 
broken out with much parade and display and self-glorifi¬ 
cation, after the way of things Gallic in general and 
Gascon in particular. The Celtic movement is less self- 
laudatory and more workmanlike. Our English instincts 
might desire even less public emphasis; but it is the way 
of the hour, and it cannot be questioned that the members 
are doing a needed thing in trying to awaken the dormant 
literary instincts of Ireland. For it is in Ireland that it 
is most noteworthy, by contrast with the long neglect of 
letters in that country; and it is a plain fact, dependent 
on no flourish of trumpets, that at present Ireland has a 
number of workers who have made their mark in the 
more refined and fastidious pursuits of literature. 

None among them has a more genuine, more distinctive 
and personal note than Mr. Yeats. His first book, The 
Wanderings of Oisin, some years ago made that evident, 
and he has not receded from the promise then given. 
His work has been slender in quantity. Since he collected 
his previously published verse into one by no means bulky 
volume of Poems, his total product in verse and prose is 
included in five small books (counting the present one). 
But it has quality; it is artistic and conscientious. His 
prose inclines to a poetised style: it is good of its kind, 
but not eminently good. With all its poetic infusion, it 
has nothing tawdry. With all its self-conscious artistry, 
the note is not forced : its rhythm is a true prose-rhythm, 
with none of that terrible bastard movement—like blank 
verse gone very much to the bad—which makes most 
writing of this sort anathema. A very good specimen is 
“ Dhoya,” included in the volume called John Sherman. 
Yet it is not sufficient for a reputation. 

That reputation must rest on Mr. Yeats’s poetry. Here 
he stands quite alone: a poet he is, and—to our thinking 
—a poet only. In everything else which he writes he 
suggests the poet. As poet he suggests nothing outside 
poetry—the simple essence; not poetic embodiment of this 
thing or that, but just poetry. In this respect he belongs 
natively to the same order as Coleridge and Spenser and 
Shelley—when Shelley has got kings and priestcraft and 
the making of new universes off his mind: the Shelley of 
the songs and the ‘'Skylark” and the “Cloud” and the 
“ Witch of Atlas.” Not that Mr. Yeats is as one of these; 
not his a large or wide gilt. It is, in truth, an exceedingly 
contracted gift; but a gift it is, authentically his and no 
man else’s. Whether from singular self-judgment or the 
good-hap of simple sincerity, Mr. Yeats has practically 
recognised this. He has known that his gift was small, 
he has known that his gift was narrow; he has known that 
his gift was his gift—or he has acted as if he knew, which 
comes to the same thing; and he has held to it and within 
it, unswerving and contented as the blackbird on the 
bough. “ 0 blackbird, sing me something new! ” cries 
Tennyson. “Always true is always new,” answers the 
wise blackbird and Mr. Yeats. “A poor thing, but mine 
own,” he might modestly claim with Touchstone, 


This gift of Mr. Yeats, so one and individual, is easy to 
feel, not easy to state : it is not the gift of any poet before 
him. Some of his earlier work, in particular, shows close 
study of Shelley, and happy affinities with Shelley’s 
lighter fancy; but his most characteristic work is not at 
all Shelleian. Nor yet can we acquiesce in Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s description of him—“a Celtic Heine.” We fail 
to see resemblance between the German poet and Mr. 
Yeats. In connexion with this “Celtic movement” we 
have heard much of the characteristic quality belonging 
to that native Celtic poetry sealed from the Saxon reader 
by the language in which it is written—a quality some¬ 
times noted in Matthew Arnold’s phrase as “ Celtic magic,” 
sometimes in a later phrase as “ the Gaelic glamour.” 
The latter has the advantage that it does “ something 
affect the letter,” as Holofernes says when he means to 
alliterate abominably. The Saxon is disposed to be 
sceptical, after much search, as to the very existence of 
this quality. He looks for it amid the poems of Irish 
writers in the English tongue, and finds it not. Even the 
strange thwarted genius of Clarence Mangan has nothing 
answering to this. Still less can one attach the phrase to 
the writers of the “ Celtic movement.” It may be hidden 
from us behind the veil of the old Erse tongue, but it 
finds no way beyond it. These young Irish writers of the 
movement have their various powers, but not this. There 
is one exception (to our mind), and it is Mr. Yeats. To 
the peculiar aura, the effluence of his poetry, if we were 
asked to attach the phrase “ Celtic magic,” our conscience 
would not take alarm. Certainly, if it be not the magio 
(on which let Celts pronounce), it is a magic whioh merits 
a distinctive phrase. 

It is an inhuman beauty, a haunting of something 
remote, intangible, which the poet himself only feels, but 
cannot trace to its source. In proportion as he becomes, or 
tries to be, definite this power passes from him. It is when 
he is obeying the dictates of an emotion, a sentiment, as 
insubstantial and uncapturable as a gust of the night, that 
he achieves this most delicate and evanescent charm. With 
a true instinct of his own prevailing quality he calls this 
latest book The Wind among the Reeds. No less frail and 
mysterious than such a wind is the appeal of Mr. Yeats’s 
best verse. 

The very finest examples are contained in his collected 
Poems —namely, “ The Lake-Isle of Inisfree ” and “ The 
Man who Dreamed of Fairyland.” The first expresses in 
most daintily sweet verse the appeal of remembered solitary 
water and reedy isle to a bom dreamer stranded in city 
streets. The second embodies in finely haunting verse Mr. 
Yeats’s most constant mood—the call upon the visionary’s 
heartstrings of the legendary country, where is “ the light 
that never was on sea or land.” On the whole, it is Mr. 
Yeats’s best poem. And it should be ; for he is himself 
‘ ‘ the man that dreamed of fairyland.” All his poetry is one 
plaintive cry for a domain set apart from “ life’s exceeding 
injocundity.” We are not pronouncing whether this is a 
wholesome or desirable frame of mind. Perhaps we have 
other views. We merely state the case. And since every 
poet is best when he expresses his dominant love, Mr. 
Yeats is always at his best when he is dealing with the 
world of fays or spirits. At such times his lightness of 
touch is exquisite. It is hard to say where the fascination 
lies. It is as much in the music as the apparent words—a 
true test in lyrics of this kind, which are sensitive rather 
than intellectual. Take this quite incidental lyric from the 
fairy play, “ The Land of Heart’s Desire ”—a song sung 
by fairies to entice a mortal girl: 

The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 

The wind blows over thelonely of heart; 

And the lonely of heart are withered away, 

While the fairies dance in a place apart: 

Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 

Tossing their milk-white arms in the air ; 

For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
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And even the wise are merry of tongue; 

But I heard a reed of Coolaney say : 

“ When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart shall wither away.” 

Could anything be more airy and delicate ? In this sense 
Mr. Yeats has always been a mystic. He has always 
“ dreamed of fairyland.” But in this new volume there 
are signs that he desires to be a mystic in a more recondite 
sense. The old Irish mythology, which always attracted 
him, he has taken up the study of in its symbolic mean¬ 
ings, and endeavours to import it into his verse as a 
vehicle for the expression of modem and personal ideas. 

Frankly, we view this development with alarm. It 
would always be a perilous experiment, because (unlike 
the language of Greek or Biblical religion) Irish mythology 
is so unknown to English readers. But Mr. Yeats’s treat¬ 
ment of it increases the difficulty. He frequently uses 
this mythological imagery in a sense of his own, though 
in his elaborate notes he acknowledges himself doubtful 
about the correctness of his interpretation—that he is, in 
fact, guessing at the meanings of the symbols he uses. 
But how shall the reader follow this arbitrary use of 
symbolism, or be certain where the poet himself is un¬ 
certain? The only road out is the clumsy expedient of 
explanatory notes. This is not the true use of symbolism, 
and from a purely poetical standpoint is quite inartistic. 
It creates wanton difficulty. Mr. Yeats should at any rate 
be dear to the few who understand the system of mytho¬ 
logical imagery. But his arbitrary use of it often leaves 
even them in die dark. “ I use this to signify so and so,” 
is the formula. But he should not “ use it to signify ” 
anything. He should use it (if he needs it) for what it 
does signify; and if he is unsure what it signifies, he 
should not use it at all. It is wantonnees to darken his 
poetry by employing recondite imagery, which he confesses 
elaborately he is doubtful about the meaning of. Frankly, 
there is more ingenuity than insight in much of it. 

This we have said with some emphasis, because it is a 
feature which threatens to mar Mr. Yeats’s poetry; and his 
poetry is too good for us to see it marred with equanimity. 
But it is the trick of an artist unduly enamoured of a new 
medium for its own sake, and he will grow out of it. 
There is plenty of work in this new volume which shows 
the old charm. Take the “ Cap and Bells.” Mr. Yeats 
confesses that the meaning varies to him. But this is not 
the result of obscure expression; and a poet may quite 
legitimately be doubtful about his own allegory. It is a 
wise poet that knows (in this sense) his own child. 

The jester walked in the garden; 

The garden had fallen still; 

He bade his soul rise upward 
And stand at her window-sill. 

It rose in a straight, blue garment, 

When owls began to call: 

It had grown wise-tongued by thinking 
Of a quiet and light footfall. 

Bnt the young queen would not listen; 

She rose in her pale night-gown; 

She drew in the heavy casement, 

And pushed the latches down. 

He bade his heart go to her, 

When the owls called out no more; 

In a red and quivering garment 
It sang to her through the door. 

It had grown sweet-tongued by dreaming 
Of a flutter of flower-nke hair; 

But she took up her fan from the table. 

And waved it off on the air. 

“ I have cap and bells,” he pondered, 

“ I will send them to her and die ; ” 

And when the morning whitened, 

He left them where she went_by. 


She laid them upon her bosom, 

Under a oloud of her hair, 

And her red Ups sang them a love-song, 

Till stars grew out of the air. 

She opened her door and her window, 

And the heart and the soul came through ; 

To her right hand came the red one, 

To her left hand came the blue. 

They set up a noise like crickets, 

A chattering wise and sweet, 

And her hair was a folded flower, 

And the quiet of love in her feet. 

We might venture an interpretation. The mistress 
whom poets serve desires not a poet—a poet pure and 
simple—for his wisdom, his study, let us say, of solar 
mythologists (who are not even the chattering of owls, for 
owls see in the dark), nor for his much service, but just 
for—his cap and bells, for his sweet intuitive gift of 
rhyme. That is the way of knowledge and of all else for 
him. Truly, if he follow that way, “the heart and the 
soul come through.” But there is much else, besides this 
poem, to show that Mr. Yeats is still Mr. Yeats. 


J. F. N. 

The Human Machine. By J. F. Nisbet. (Grant Richards.) 

There can be little or no dispute of the high value of this 
exceedingly interesting and stimulating book: it has the 
essential literary quality of authenticity; it is to a very large 

extent a real man 
openly thinking, 
and the thinking is 
that of a man bom 
to think, and be¬ 
lieving quite sin¬ 
cerely that he came 
into this world 
mainly to that end. 
Philosophers are 
born, not made. 
Just as some men 
seem to concentrate 
into a clutching 
fistful of money or 
laurels; as some find 
their complete and 
final expression in 
some antic of costume 
and gesture; as some, 
again, are but the 
suburbs of stomachs 
weaving the whole 
world into the 
image of a spread repast, even so was Nisbet—a brain, 
a resolute interrogative brain, endeavouring to reduce the 
vast tangle of being to some semblance of consistency and 
order. From most men “An Inquiry into the Diversity 
of Human Faculty in its Bearing upon Social Life, 
Religion, Education, and Politics,” would be the most 
impersonal and insincere production conceivable. One can 
imagine a bright young colonial bishop, Thirty-Nine 
Articles all duly subscribed, well married, and everything 
proper, throwing off something of the sort as a proof of con¬ 
temporaneous vitality on his way to the higher sees; or a 
retired banker engaging in the enterprise as a foil to golf. 
But this “ Inquiry ” woe Nisbet. This volume is, indeed, 
a mere extract and sample of the substance of his life. 

He was a big and rather heavy-looking man, with a 
remarkable absence of gesture. There was something— 
“stiff-necked ” one might call it—in his carriage, a careful 
deliberation in his speech; and to the end he had a Scottish 
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roughness and fulness in his words. He dressed as though 
the thing were a trouble to him, and roused himself to 
social ceremonials as to unavoidable irrelevance. Quite 
casually, and because one must eat and drink before one 
may inquire, he was dramatic critic of the Times —and, for 
a time, of the Academy —and I doubt if there was ever a less 
histrionic critic of the stage. One saw him of a first night 
thrusting quietly but resolutely through a vast, excited 
jabbering of elegant and animated personalities, absolutely 
unsympathetic, and quite inflexibly resolved to do justice 
and two thousand words, observe sound principles of praise 
and blame, and keep the standard low and level between 
the highly emotional beings of applause upon the stage. 
He did a vast amount of journalistic work beside this 
dramatic criticism, but much of that was even less intimate 
and congenial than these latter exercises. And his private 
life, too, was, I think, something incidental. He was no 
doubt a man of strong affections, and no timid abstainer 
from living; he was no solitary, and in his last illness 
there was courage and help unstinted for him. But 
his strongest affection and desire were assuredly for the 
quest—that perpetual quest!—of the unassailable truths of 
being. 

The onus of solvency never left him a week—hardly 
a day—free from that consuming inquiry; but one part of 
his journalistic work shaped itself more and more to 
the outline of his mind. I do not know what form 
“The Handbook” in the Referee originally possessed, 
but in the end it became, very satisfactorily, Nisbet 
talking to himself — in odd company, for the other 
voices concerned themselves chiefiy with such matter 
as the recrudescence of brown boots at Brighton, the 
possible nature of Mr. Fitz-Duke’s autumn production, 
and the private concerns of certain almost ostentatiously 
amusing pedigree pups. This present book consists very 
largely of the substance of these “Handbook” articles, 
shaped—probably by one of the last efforts of Nisbet’s 
failing strength—into one coherent whole. One might 
naturally expect them to fail of unity under these circum¬ 
stances, but this is by no means the case. They are hardly 
open to criticism on the score of logical continuity; and 
the manifest stiffness and inferiority of the first dozen 
pages—which seem to have been “ written in ”—and an 
undetected repetition here and there, seem to me, at least, 
to add rather than detract from the human value of the 
whole; for the book is assuredly a human document—a 
Confession of Faith. Of Faith!—albeit Nisbet was in 
formula} a materialist and unbeliever. In one thing, at 
least, he had an unbounded, an organic faith; faith so 
strong that he showed it—where men’s faiths are so rarely 
evident—in his life. And this exceptional faith of his 
was in the supreme value of telling oneself the truth. 
Usually, the Act of Faith begins by renouncing that. 

It is on account of its permanent worth as a human 
document that I have insisted at the beginning of this 
review of this book’s high value. One is inclined to such 
insistence from a sense of its necessity. Succeed as it may 
now, I do not doubt for one moment but that this volume 
will have far more appreciation at a later time than it will 
from the existing public, and that its real value will increase 
with the years. There is in the present time singularly 
little interest felt in character, apart from the sexual aspect; 
even religious questions nowadays seem mainly rephrasings 
of that great preoccupation in terms of Sin and Purity. 
Nisbet’s former work, on The Insanity of Genius, temperately 
and soundly argued, was comparatively speaking a failure. 
Dr. Nordau’s bawling version of the same thesis, coarsely 
seasoned with gross personalities, sauced with a dressing 
of sexual incontinence, and puffed vociferously by the 
large and influential section of the reviewing public with 
a bias in that direction, attained a vast success. But this 
inflamed state of the public imagination is perhaps transi¬ 
tory, and a day will return when men, curious for the 
reason of their being, will refuse to be diverted from such 


questioning by physical and emotional excitements. To 
them, this very complete exposition of the views and 
character of a hard-headed nineteenth century materialist 
will assuredly appear worthy of a sympathetic study. 

They will certainly find a wide gulf between thus work 
and the doctrines of the materialists of a hundred years 
ago. There is all the space of this unparalleled century 
of discovery; indeed, for the materialist this century has 
been a century of revelation. A hundred years ago there 
was not a little justification for the theologian’s argument 
that materialism was an attempt to liberate the mind from 
moral obligations. Materialism too often presented itself 
as a gross common-sense, or clad itself with contemptible 
sentimentalities far less reasonable than the theological 
contradictions it disavowed. The tawdry and irrational 
idealism of William Godwin presents “ universal happi¬ 
ness ” as the desirable and attainable goal of mankind, 
and it was from the vicarage of Malthus that the austerer 
teaching came. The thought of Nisbet is child of 
Malthus, not Godwin. Godwin belongs to the vanished 
age; he is simply the unclerical brother of the amiable 
and virtuous Paley, who, secure in a peaceful home and 
prosperous country, started his Natural Theology with the 
assertion that the world is evidently made for the happi¬ 
ness of the creatures therein. By way of contrast, one 
may read Nisbet’s chapter on Happiness. He weighs the 
lot of this man and that. He evidently starts with a bias 
for happiness as the desirable thing. “ There is probably 
a far greater measure of happiness among the lower 
animals than among human beings, and more among 
the unenlightened than the so-called superior races and 
classes.” “In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” To this thought 
he recurs several times in the book—finally, just at the 
end, in a way that is very characteristic. Man is not 
made for happiness. He seeks, strangely enough, things 
that are not happiness, for that is the law of his being. 
There Nisbet stops, seeing no clear way beyond. But his 
stopping-place is a long journey from Godwin and Paley. 

Again, when he deals with dreams and ghosts and the 
riddle of the quasi-material spirit, comes the same resolute 
stoppage at the limit of assurance. Yet again he stops 
short at the religion of science. “ Is it conceivable that 
from the doctrine of the pitiless and immutable ‘ laws ’ of 
science there may be developed something like a religious 
sense? .... In the face of the unknown, reverence 
and submission there must be. I do not know that the 
attitude of the materialist in presence of the First Cause 
can be essentially different from that of the Christian 
towards the Godhead. . . . Prayer seems to be a necessity 
of the human mind in affliction.” And there he stops, in no 
hurry for the religion; seeing for the time nothing further 
in that direction, and discreetly saying as much. He was 
no fanatic of preconceptions, or he would not have said as 
much as this, or, saying it, would not have stopped there, 
nor would he have made the remarkable admission 
he makes of the effect of Lourdes upon his mind; and to 
me, at least, it has a touch of the heroic, that feeling, as 
he certainly did, a strong attraction towards certain aspects 
of devotion, he would defile himself with no helpful self- 
deceptions to anticipate his call, but remained, as he was 
meant to remain, outside, amid his riddles. 

He wrestled to the end, declining always any unstable 
additions, any hopeful interpretations. In his last chapter 
he writes: 

The achievements of science have consisted in the 
discovery of small and isolated facts here and there in the 
established order of things. The record of these facts is 
what we call Knowledge, and it is really so small as hardly 
to be worth considering. We are standing on a small 
illuminated spot in the midst of the Unknown. Above us, 
beneath us, all around us, impenetrable mystery. 

In that persuasion he died. That was his creed. Ho 
died while he was still only in his early middle age, 
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alter many years of struggle and irksome labour, and 
witb his work still almost unrecognised. He died 
after a year of intermittent illness, and with many 
things to trouble him; but he died stoutly, with 
the same mental steadfastness as he had lived. At 
least this much of the “impenetrable mystery" he 
understood—not to be afraid. I do not believe his 
ultimate thinking and questioning is a thing that can 
altogether die, that we gauge all the influence of such 
a life as his, or that the full measure of his recognition 
has yet come. H. G. Wells. 


Cromwell. 

Cromwell and Hit Times. By G. H. Pike. (Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 

The Two Protectors. By Sir Bichard Tangye. (S. W. Part¬ 
ridge & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

From Cromwell to Wellington. Edited by Spencer Wilkin¬ 
son. (Lawrence & Bullen. 10s. 6d.) 

There is observable the springing of a revolutionary 
mine in literature just at present. First, there were two 
simultaneous shocks on the subject of Danton; then fol¬ 
lowed Bobespierre; and now comes a general upheaval in 
regard to Cromwell, heralded by the triple explosion 
recorded above. The composite volume, From Cromwell to 
Wellington, we have already noticed, and are only concerned 
here with the admirable military monograph on Cromwell 
contributed to it by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper King and 
Mr. Spencer Wilkinson. The other two volumes are not 
more than compilations for an occasion. Both are written 
by thorough Cromwellians; both rely largely on extracts 
from Carlyle, to which Sir Bichard Tangye adds yet more 
copious extracts from Mr. Frederic Harrison. But while 
Mr. Pike makes a manifest endeavour to hold the scales as 
even as his personal admiration will allow him, Sir Bichard 
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Tangye is too uncompromisingly partisan in eveiy way to 
carry weight with the historical student. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pike writes distressing grammar, while Sir 
Bichard Tangye writes correctly, and contributes some 
interesting details (in one case valuable) from original 
materials in his own possession. The latter, therefore, 
bears a certain independent value, apart from his mono¬ 
graph itself. 


Ton may regard Cromwell from the standpoint of Sir 
Bichard Tangye, as a mixture of patriot and saint who 
only once, doubtfully, was a little harsh, and never other¬ 
wise made a mistake or did any wrong. You may regard 
him from the standpoint of the Legitimist Society, as a 
Tyrant, Begicide, Hypocrite, and a great many other 
capitals. But either way you must confess him one of the 
most remarkable specimens of human ability that have 
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appeared among the English race. He was bom a country 
gentleman, he never had any training in public affairs, 
any education in war, till he was past his youth. Yet so 
soon as circumstances bring him forward, he develops 
supreme capacity both as captain and statesman. In war¬ 
fare his only parallel is Clive. And even Clive began his 
military career in earlier life. Both were at first civilians 
by profession. Cromwell learned the elements of the 
military art from Dalbier, who had served on the Conti¬ 
nent, as Clive learned them under Major Lawrence. Both, 
with this slight schooling, evolved an intuitive knowledge 
of the great principles of command which consummately 
trained soldiers have lacked. But again Cromwell has the 
advantage. Clive fought only Asiatic enemies, and was en¬ 
gaged only in small affairs. The one apparent exception— 
Plassy—is no exception; for the enemy, paralysed by 
the treachery of their generals, retreated after a mere 
cannonade. They never came to close quarters; whereas 
Cromwell fought with English, Scots, and Irish, and com¬ 
manded large bodies in great battles. His strategy was 
admirable, as in the instance of the Scots campaign, noticed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper King. The Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton was marching south through Lancashire, Cromwell 
made a parallel march northwards through Lancashire, 
separated from Hamilton by the intervening hills; while 
Lambert’s cavalry acted as a further screen on the western 
side of the hills. Then, turning westwards through a pass, 
he interposed between the Scots army and Scotland, came 
suddenly down on Hamilton from the north (whence he 
was least expected), surprised him at Preston with his 
army cut in two by the Bibble, and completely routed him ; 
only a small portion of the Scots regaining their country. 
In most of his battles with the Cavaliers he was second in 
command; and he won them after they had been lost by 
the General-in-Chief. He alone introduced discipline into 
the Parliamentary army, and made it the best-trained force 
in Europe. 

Once only was he out-manoeuvred. That was by 
Leslie, before Dunbar; and in the end Leslie made the 
fatal mistake, while Cromwell made none. It was an old 
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story. Leslie stood on the defensive, and brought Crom¬ 
well into grievous straits while he did so. But he failed 
to pursue his strategy to the end. If there be one thing 
shown by military history, it is that a third-rate general 
may baffle a first-rate general by dogged defensive strategy. 
But it is also characteristic of the third-rate general that 
he scarce ever carries through his defensive strategy. 
When he has gained an advantage by cautious passivity, 
he foregoes it by an aggressive movement. So, by 
patiently keeping his position, Pompey baffled Csosar, and 
drove him to precipitate retreat. But not only did he 
timorously refuse to push his advantage at the right 
moment (in the lines of Petra), at precisely the wrong 
moment he descended from his watchful security into the 
field of fatal Pharsalia. He feared to act when he should 
have acted, he acted when he should have feared to act. 
So the French suffered Edward and Henry to snatch 
victory out of famine-stricken retreat at Crcci and Agin- 
court. So Leslie baffled Cromwell, till, at the crowning 
hour, he pushed his right wing down from the hills to ruin 
and Dunbar. 

It was solely Cromwell who averted a war more linger¬ 
ingly ruinous than the Wars of the Roses, to which 
otherwise there was a certain resemblance, for North was 
drawn against South. If the Eastern Counties were for 
the Parliament, the Western Counties kept the balance by 
siding with the North and the King; but Yorkshire, the 
flower of the North in those days, no longer marched under 
the Southern banners, as when it followed great ill-fated 
Warwick—a great advantage to Charles over Henry, his 
predecessor in doom. After Edgehill the King’s way was 
open to London; but the fatuous Royalist leaders refused 
to follow Rupert, who for once gave wise, no less than 
daring, counsel. Some of them did not want Charles to 
triumph too speedily, lest he should be too absolute. 
There was plenty of time they thought; but “ he that will 

not when he may-.” .In fact, both Royalist and 

Parliamentary generals were imbued with the ideas of the 
Thirty Years’ War on the Continent, which, as Cromwell 
saw and said, was deliberately prolonged to keep soldiers 
of fortune in employment. Armies roved about the 
country, met, and beat or were beaten. If they beat, they 
did not follow up the enemy; if they were beaten, the 
enemy did not follow. So the war jogged on intermin¬ 
ably, to the heart’s content of both generals and soldiers, 
who were on a good thing, and did not want to spoil trade. 
They were not paid, but they had the plunder of the 
country, and took their pay out of it. The Roundhead 
generals were quite at one with the Cavaliers as to this 
mode of conducting the war; consequently the Cavaliers 
saw no need for hurry after Edgehill. They must have 
regarded Rupert as a hot-headed young man, who wanted 
to end the sport before they had seen a fair run for their 
money. They did not dream that the Roundheads had 
a worse marplot than Rupert, who meant to end the game 
if they did not. This unsportsmanlike person (what better 
could be expected of a reputed brewer’s son?) did not 
respect the rules of the ring, which allowed his adversary 
“ time ” to get on his feet again after knocking him down. 
He was even brutally capable of hitting him while he was 
down, and going on hitting until he had pounded him 
into submission, which explains why the Royalists, to their 
justifiable indignation, never had another chance after 
Edgehill. Cromwell did not understand how to make war 
like a gentleman, and the Parliament (whose own generals 
knew better) allowed themselves to be bullied into letting 
him have his own way. This came of the mere vulgar 
desire to win at any price 1 

No less as politician than as soldier was he unique, this 
Csosar of the squirearchy. For no brewer’s son was he, 
but of a family of knighted country gentlemen. He kept 
the revolution at a manly pitch throughout. Very different 
was it from its French successor a century later. It was 
middle-class, headed by the lesser gentry; it was political, 


not social; it aimed at the establishment of constitutional 
government. To many of the French leaders it served as 
model. Even Danton (a student of English literature and 
history, who always desired an English alliance) probably 
took the idea of his Committee of Public Safety from 
Cromwell’s Committee of Safety. The earlier French 
leaders and the Girondins dreamed of a revolution within 
like constitutional limits, directed to like political aims, 
ignoring the terrible element of the sans-culottes, which 
from the first made the ultimate issue certain. There was 
no such social element in the English revolution. It was 
truly what history has called it—the Great Rebellion; and 
it was Charles who turned it into a revolution. Had he 
accepted the constitutional limits demanded by the leaders, 
there need have been no Regicide. Charles so clearly saw 
the constitutional aim of the Rebellion that he was blind 
to his own danger. We are clear that Cromwell was 
sincere in his overtures. Charles was not. That was the 
cause of what followed. He would not accept the accom¬ 
plished fact. He would pursue the Turkish diplomacy of 
delay and trimming between the jealous rivalries of his 
opponents. Once Cromwell saw this, his very respect for 
the King’s ability made it all the more impossible to 
temporise with so persistent an adversary. He was 
obliged to crush him, and he crushed him. He had to 
fight the Presbyterians; a third power was ruinous. 
That which Charles relied on for his safety became his 
destruction. 

He knew that at last that he was doomed when he faced 
that stern array in Westminster Hall. As he took his seat 
on the opening day, at first sight of his judges, the head 
fell from his staff. Terribly significant must it have been 
to the Scriptural-minded Puritans. The head was indeed 
about to fall from the Royal power of England. In a 
grimly literal sense, the head was about to fall from this 
rod of the root of Stewart. Charles waited in vain for any 
man to stoop to his aid, as he looked in vain when sentence 
had passed on him. No such striking incident came to the 
bourgeois Louis XYI. at his trial. But Charles was regal 
enough to deserve that fateful incident should attend him. 
On both sides this Regicide was a scene worthy of English 
actors and its own high import. It contrasts in history 
with the squalid tragedy of Louis’ trial, the undignified 
truculence of accusation, the tinsel declamation, the roar¬ 
ing patriotism, the tenth-rate stagy posturings, with one 
eye skewed at the gallery of posterity, as to ask how that 
strikes them. Here the judges are self-contained, sparing 
of words, respectful of their august prisoner and them¬ 
selves ; not striving to do a great thing bigly, but as men 
who do a grave thing gravely: which is, indeed, the 
essence of all worthy action. If Charles suffered any in¬ 
sult, it was not from them. Of the King’s behaviour 
Marvel has spoken the last and lasting word : 

He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene ; 

But bowed his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 

We can sympathise with tin enemy’s thrill of English pride 
in the King’s attitude on the scaffold. This Puritan poet, 
praising Cromwell, felt no necessity, as a Desmoulins 
would have done, to disparage his royal victim. There 
you have not only the difference between the two historic 
trials, but the measure of Cromwell’s character. His spirit 
is behind that stern act—too strong for violence, too direct 
for pose, too fateful f;r mean rancour, too confident for 
grudge. 

He seized the government, for it had become a choice 
between the second Charles and himself, as his death soon 
proved. His life proved that there was no man in Europe 
so capable of governing. The country squire made 
England orderly at home, feared by all nations abroad. 
His actions belie him if he aimed at rule before the King’s 
death. After that it became inevitable. His political 
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consistency seems to us clear. Let it suffice that he was a 
very great Englishman, with a native genius for war and 
government unparalleled, who at a critical moment saved 
England from anarch}', and gave her the first strong rule 
she had known since Elizabeth, the last she was to know 
till she passed finally under Parliamentary rule. In 
his bluffness, his decision, his scorn of externals, his resolve 
to be and appear just himself, his homely domestic virtues, 
he was Anglo-Saxon of the Anglo-Saxons. Two men 
showed Puritan England in its essence—Bunyan in litera¬ 
ture, Cromwell in action. 


Other New Books. 

The Good Queen Charlotte. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald does not assist the critic or his readers 
by any preface in explanation of this biographical compila¬ 
tion. But it soon appears that none is needed. Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald has no other aim than to write an anecdotal life of 
one of the most amiable of English queens. This he has 
done; and the feast is quiet and alluring. We are intro¬ 
duced to the Queen’s early life in the quaint old court at 
Strelitz, and her journey to London fid Harwich, where 
the mayor received her; Colchester, where they presented 
her with a box of eringo root, a local product; Witham, 
where she supped with open doors that all persons might 
see their future queen ; Romford, where she was mot by 
the King’s coach and servants; and Mile End, where a 
squadron of the Life Guards surrounded the coach, and 
escorted her onwards. 

She used to recall the agitating drive through London : 
and, when passing up along Constitution Hill that one of 
her ladies—no doubt the downright Duchess of Hamilton 
—said, looking at her watch, “ We shall hardly have time 
to dress for the wedding.” “ The wedding ! ” exclaimed 
the Queen. “ Yes, madam; it is to be at twelve (mid¬ 
night).” Upon this she fainted. 

We should think so. George III. was “a little dis¬ 
appointed at the first sight of his bride,” but he married 
her at twelve (midnight). 

Of the Queen’s quiet court life, and her homely, un¬ 
assuming virtues, we see much in Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages. 
The Fanny Burney chapter is one of the best in the book. 
In it the Queen’s taste in English literature, which she 
learned to enjoy with astonishing rapidity, comes pleasantly 
forward. Thus: 

A few days later there was another visit and another 
pleasant talk, when the Queen asked her: “ Miss Burney, 
have you heard that Boswell is going to publish a life of 
your friend, Dr. Johnson ? I tell you as I heard. I can’t 
tell what he will do. He is so extraordinary a man that 
perhaps he will devise something extraordinary.” (How 
delighted would “ Bozzy ” have been had this speech been 
repeated, which we may be sure it never was.) She then 
began to discuss Madame de Genlis, whom she admired, 
and who sent her all her books. She talked of German 
literature, and complained that “ they translate all our 
worst. And they write so finely now, even for the most 
silly books, that it makes one read on, and one cannot help 
it. Oh, I am very angry at that—she alluded to the 
Sorrows of Werther —very finely writ, and I can’t bear it.” 
Speaking of another book, she astonished the listeners by 
saying that “ she had picked it up on a stall.” “ Oh, it is 
amazing what good books there are on stalls. Why, I 
don’t pick them up myself, but I have a servant very 
clever; and if they are not to be had at the booksellers’, 
are they not for me any more than for another 'i ” 

The book contains some good portraits, and is pleasant 
reading throughout. There seems to be quite a revival 
of gossippy history of queens and princesses and court 
ladies. (Downey & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Nelson’s Friendships. By Mrs. Hilda Gamut*. 

The pith of this work, which fills two considerable 
volumes, is the defence offered by the late Mrs. Hilda. 
Gamlin of Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton. Mrs. 
Gamlin’s complaint is that all Nelson’s recent biographers 
have followed the theories of Dr. Pettigrew. PettigTew 
was the first to make the statement that Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton corresponded under the name of Thompson on. 
matters connected with the earliest existence of Horatio 
Nelson Thompson, their reputed child. Mrs. Gamlin dis¬ 
cusses tliis thorny subject in great detail, animated by 
the desire to clear Nelson from the shadow which rests 
upon him. Her contention is that the “ Thompson ” letters 
—published by Pettigrew in 1848—formed part of a collec¬ 
tion mixed of genuine and spurious documents. Petti¬ 
grew’s failure to fully account for his possession of these 
letters is dwelt upon with scorn ; and the alleged device of 
the parties in corresponding under the name of Thompson 
is treated by Mrs. Gamlin as follows: 

The improbability of Pettigrew’s version must be 
apparent, for the need of such schemes was both unneces¬ 
sary and unlikely. Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
could by no possibility have quite concealed the fact of 
a surreptitious birth in her Ladyship’s new half-furnished 
house. In the case of a married lady, domiciled with her 
husband as was Lady Hamilton, if such delinquency had 
actually occurred, she was perfectly well situated for the 
concealment of misconduct; and, as all must readily admit, 
such an occurrence as the birth of a child would have been 
eminently satisfactory to Sir William, her husband, so why 
conceal ? Such letters were perfectly unnecessary in face 
of the safe course in which lay no betrayal. Exposure 
would have come surely had those letters really been trans¬ 
mitted at the dates given; but when they were revealed 
all the chief actors were dead, and could not justify them¬ 
selves, and even to-day the letters are unauthenticated. 

Of the sincerity and ability of Mrs. Gamlin’s attempt to 
prove that Lord Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton 
were honourable to the last there is no doubt. It is to 
be regretted that the author has not lived to note the effect 
of her plea on the rather large body of Nelson “ experts,” 
and to support her views in the new controversy which 
is pretty sure to arise out of these volumes. Apart from 
their main purpose, and the Hamilton element in them, 
these volumes are a treasury of anecdote and illustrations 
relating to the hero of Trafalgar, and as such they are 
welcome. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 28s.) 

The Queen’s Emtire. (Vol. H.) 

This volume completes a series of photographic views 
typical of the spacious and ingenious days of Queen 
Victoria. Views of scenery, towns, manufactures, shipping, 
and what not, are brought together from all quarters of 
the Empire. Attractive variety ! We have a photograph 
of the sorting-room at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and a photo¬ 
graph of a police review at Sydney ; a photograph of the 
fruit market at Quetta and of the High Level Bridge 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. A capital work to give or possess. 
There could be no better book for father and child to read 
together than this. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Instructions on the Revelation of St. John. 

By the Rev. Cresswell Strange. 

These are thoughtful applications of the tremendous 
images of the Apocalypse to present-day problems and the 
ethics of social life. The day has passed when the anti- 
papal interpretation of such figures as that of the lady of 
the seven mountains was rigidly required; and in the 
more diffuse and generalised interpretation Canon Strange 
may hope to gain in the added consent of his readers as 
much as he heroically sacrifices in picturesqueness and 
vigour. In his eschatology the author coyly hovers 
between universalism and purgatory, and entangles himself 
dreadfully in an argument deduced from the immersion 
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of Death and Hell in the lake of fire—“which is the 
second death.” Quite a respectable and suggestive book. 
(Longmans.) 

Public School Sermons. By H. Montagu Butler. 

The sermons are seventeen and they were preached from 
the chapel pulpits of Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Wellington, and other public schools. Dr. Butler is 
recognised as one of the men endowed with the rare gift 
of preaching to boys without boring them. He is plain, 
but not obvious; simple, but not trite; sympathetic, but 
by no means saponacious. His tendency is rather to 
minimise the importance of school successes and to 
strengthen the feeble knees. At times, when the subject 
has moved him, he touches eloquence, as notably in the 
panegyric of Lord Bessborough, the good genius of the 
Harrow games. (Isbister & Co. 5s.) 

A Dictionary of TnE Bible. (Vol. II.) 

This new volume ( Feign to Kinsmen), towards which the 
very best of English Biblical scholarship has contributed, 
comprises articles on the Incarnation (R. L. Ottley), Jesus 
Christ (50 pp., W. Sanday), the people and kingdom of 
Israel, the writings of St. John, and the life and prophecies 
of Isaiah. We hope at a future date to consider this 
instalment of an important work at some length. Mean¬ 
while we observe with admiration the judicial and dis¬ 
passionate manner in which many of the conflicting results 
of criticism are lucidly stated. The mere devotee of letters 
may find in the articles on the uses of individual words 
much to edify him and something to amuse. The strange 
shiftiness of common words is exemplified very freely. 
“ Fellow ” is an example. Tindale, it seems, could rever¬ 
ently write: “And the Lord was with Joseph, and he 
was a lucky fellow.” (T. & T. Clark.) 


Fiction. 

One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

Tms is not an average novel. It holds you beyond the 
ordinary. You become really interested in the characters 
—not languidly, idly curious, but interested : which may 
be said of few novels. We do not assert that it is a fine 
novel—we think that it falls distinctly short of that—but 
it is the work of an author who might write a fine novel. 
From an unnecessary exculpatory note at the beginning 
we gather that it is a first book, and there are indeed signs 
of this throughout the tale—certain clumsinesses, indiscre¬ 
tions, and lapses from (literary) good taste. The creative 
power, however, seems curiously mature. 

Mrs. Ward goes after atmosphere rather than event. 
Except one suicide, nothing very definite happens in all the 
four hundred pages. And it would be difficult to detach 
from the story any clear leading motive. Madge Rivers- 
dale is the young widow of the son of a great Catholic 
house, a gay, worldly creature of refined aesthetic taste, 
but apparently without moral seriousness. After a separa¬ 
tion she mixes again with her dead husband’s people. She 
loves Lord Bellasis, who has a divorced wife living. He 
proposes; she accepts, though Catholicism forbids such 
matches. The pendulum of her fate swings to and fro, 
moved by opposing instincts. In the end she does not 
marry Lord Bellasis. We just get a glimpse of the 
fundamental deeps of her nature, and the drama is over. 
In an epilogue we are told that ultimately she married 
with propriety. 

We have conspicuously failed to describe the main 
theme of One Poor Scruple ; failure was inevitable. The 
matter is too subtle, too elusive, too spiritual, to be seized 


and set down in a paragraph, or a page. We are not, in¬ 
deed, quite sure that we have read the author’s intentions 
correctly. But we are quite sure as to her courage and 
ability. It was no small thing to elucidate the complex 
psychology of an ancient and aloof family like that of the 
Riversdades. Mrs. Ward has performed the feat of making 
two complete generations of Riversdales live and move for 
us, parents and children and all the array of cousins and 
connexions. She can draw convincingly men and women 
of good blood and long descent, disolosing the effect of 
race and traditions. She has the large vision, the sense of 
perspective. What she has not is the ability to regard 
the lady’s maid, the footman, the butler, as fellow 
creatures. Her world, extensive enough, is also singularly 
small. On the north it is bounded by the Duchess of 
A-and on the south by Celestine. 


The Game and the Candle. By Rhoda Broughton. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

SrEAKiNQ broadly, the beginning and the end of this 
story are good, while the middle is indifferent. The first 
scene, between the dying old selfish millionaire husband 
and his young wife, is very good. Mr. Etheredge, as he 
lay on his death-bed, told his wife that for years he had 
known that she loved another man. He said he forgave 
her, and that he should leave her his wealth and the 
freedom to marry again without forfeiting it—if she would 
promise not to marry that particular man. She would 
not promise, and her refusal is impressively done. So 
Jane lost the Etheredge millions. The rest of the story 
shows how she met her true love, loved him anew, 
arranged to marry him, and then suddenly discovered 
that he was worthless. Therefore she remained a widow. 
“ ‘He is out of sight,’ and she turns from the window, 
murmuring to herself : * As a dream when one awaketh.’ ” 
Miss Broughton is, perhaps, given over too much to 
sentiment, and the emotional haziness of mere tender 
verbiage; but when she chooses she can be a literary 
artist. She is specially fortunate with her landscapes. 
Here, for example, is a Scotch scene: 

.... to the Sound across whose narrow space rise the 
noble barren hills of Skye. The Cuchullins hiding their 
sharp peaks in the clouds—hiding and then withdrawing 
them to show them to the sunlight. Glamegg with his 
feet in the water, and just behind him that twin hill which 
seems to mimic his profile, and the downward trend of his 
scaur; other and other mountains, rounded, toothed, and 
endlessly varied, “baoked like weasles,” notched and 
bitten, continue the line, and close as at a lake-head the 
vision. 

And on the faces of these hills what a mad riot of shine 
and rain ! What momentary prisms travelling lightning 
quick ! What a race of shadows! What vertical 
splendours of wet radiance ! What intense green oases 
starting into light! 

There is style here. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Strong Hearts. By Georoe W. Cable. 

Three stories by the author of Old Creole Days and The 
Grandissimes: “The Solitary,” a tale of a man who took 
to drink but recovered himself by retreating to a lonely 
island, destroying his boat, and conquering the cravings ; 
“The Taxidermist,” the tale of one who loved birds, but 
loved men more; and “ The Entomologist,” the tale of one 
who put insects first and his kind second. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
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Bagged Lady. By W. D. Howells. 

Another of Mr. Howells’s minute studies of middle-class 
American life. On the face of them it would be hard to 
find more commonplace persons than Mr. and Mrs. Lander 
and the other characters in this hook, and yet Mr. Howells, 
by his art and his humour, makes everything about them 
not only interesting, but almost necessary to us. (Harpers. 
6s.) 

Miss Cayley’s Adventures. By Grant Allen. 

Another of the episode novels which sprang from 
Sherlock Holmes’s success. Mr. Grant Allen’s new heroine, 
Miss Cayley, who has been beguiling the readers of the 
Strand Magazine, is a female Sherlock Holmes. She leaves 
Girton a fully-equipped woman of the world, ready to cope 
with and frustrate any villainy and hold her own in any 
company. The stories are told with much spirit, and are 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Adrian Rome. By Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore. 

A clever novel dealing with youth and genius and the 
blind operation of love. “ He suffered a moment of 
vexatious shame at his inconsequent appeal to her; his 
long fingers fumbled nervously with his disordered papers; 
her presence there troubled him. The strange woman! 
What was his work to her, or she to him ? ” Thus 
Adrian Borne is brought to meditate about his wife. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Iris the Ayenqer. By Florence Marryat. 

A melodramatic story. Iris Bevan, governess in the 
family of Sir Joseph Fritterley, devotes her life to dis¬ 
covering and punishing the seducer of her sister Mary. 
After many anxious chapters she believes herself to have 
found him, but on learning the true story, wherein he 
shines in heroic colours, she exchanges with him “ a kiss 
of perfect faith and hope and love.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Children, Bacehorses, and Ghosts. By E. H. Cooper. 

Twenty-two short stories of seamy life by the author of 
Mr. Blake of Newmarket. In the introduction Mr. Cooper 
writes of the late Mrs. Lynn Linton’s fearlessness of every¬ 
thing : “ She could so infect her companions that I have 
seen a man who had crawled on the ground for twenty-five 
years of his life rise up after two or three afternoons at her 
flat, and go away and criticise the manners of a duchess, or 
the menu of a Savoy chef, or the last poem of a Laureate, 
like a Saturday Reviewer of the ‘ seventies.’ ” A clever, 
but rather sordid collection. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

The Kingdom of Mammon. By Violet Tweedale. 

The author’s intention is to reveal hypocrisy and avarice 
in the high places of the Church of England, and to show 
how churchmanship and mammon may destroy love. The 
climax is the enthronement of Bishop Wedderbum as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. (John Long. 6s.) 

An Exiled Scot. By H. A. Beyder. 

The hero, Ranald Cameron, escapes with Prince Charlie 
in 1746, flies to Amsterdam, and voyages thence to 
South Africa. The author revives the romance of the early 
Dutch settlements at the Cape, when the Bushmen were 
numerous, and the interior tribes had not assumed, “ with 
other dubious aids to civilisation, the hideous slop-clothes 
of the up-country store.” (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Fortune’s Tangled Skein. By J. H. Walworth. 

An American story. We begin in a thunderstorm. “‘It 

was just such a night as this that-’ ‘Hold your 

tongue, Becky,’ said the head of the family, transfixing 
the trembling girl with a look.” Some readers may find 
the tale engrossing. (Wame. 3s. 6d.) 


England’s Peril. By William Le Queux. 

“ The great peril which befell England, and the sub¬ 
sequent downfall of the most accomplished and ingenious 
spy that France has ever possessed, occurred only little 
more than a year ago, but until this moment the strange 
story has never been made public property.” This is the 
strange story, told in the gay Mr. Le Queux’s manner. 
(White & Co 6s.) 

The Farm in the Hills. By Florence Warden. 

An uncanny story of a series of disappearances on a 
Welsh mountain. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

TnE Romance of Elisavet. By Mrs. W. M. Bamsay. 

This is the servant-girl problem transferred to Smyrna. 
Elisavet is a poor little kitchen-maid who repines at her 
lot and drudges along in misery, until at last the lane 
turns when the cook, Anastasia, is ordered goat’s milk. 
Elisavet allows Panayotti, the farm boy who brings the 
goat every morning to be milked, to share her troubles. 
Thenceforward Elisavet’s life becomes more eventful. Her 
romance is dedicated “ to all true lovers.” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, os.) 

The Span o’ Life. By McLennan and MoIlwraith. 

Mr. McLennan is the author of Spanish John, and 
herein he gives us, with a collaborator, more historical 
romance. The story, which is based to some extent on the 
memoirs of the Chevalier Johnstone, is of the Canadian 
War and the taking of Quebec. It is told partly by Hugh 
Maxwell, of Kirkconnel, Jacobite and gentleman of for¬ 
tune, and the flavour of the ’45 pervades the book. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

In the King’s Favour. By J. E. Maddock. 

This story opens in Edinburgh in the year 1513, and we 
are soon introduced to the gaieties of the court at Lin¬ 
lithgow. It ends with a spirited account of the battle 
of Flodden, at which “ there was no shrinking, no recreant 
yielding ; bishops and earls, lords and knights, squires and 
grooms fought in emulation, and poured out their blood 
like water.” A good historical novel; useful footnotes are 
given where required. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Out from the Night. By Alice Maud Meadows. 

We have here “ a mystery ” told by Stewart Don. The 
mystery seems to take its origin in Stewart Don’s foolish¬ 
ness in dealing properly with an emergency. It is rather 
irritating, too, to find a constable who is searching a room 
for a corpse, say: “Well, it’s a puzzle; I can’t understand 
it”; and, when the cupboards are suggested, replying: 
“You’ve hit it; of course, the cupboards.” A London 
constable is no infant. But granted the mystery, the 
unravelling is interesting. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Secret of Sorrow. By Cecil Headlam. 

The sub-title of this novel, “ The Confessions of a Young 
Man,” reveals its character. It deals with a young man’s 
loves and aspirations, and the conclusion of the matter is 
reflected in Stevenson’s lines, quoted at the beginning: 

I have trod the upward and the downward slope ; 

I have endured and done in days before; 

I have longed for all and bid farewell to hope ; 

And I have lived and loved and closed the door. 

The hero says, among other things: “I am never surprised 
at anything now, except humour in a woman.” (Mac- 
queen. 6s.) 

Virtue’s Tragedy. By Eff Kaye. 

The dedication informs us that this is “ the story of a 
true woman, who beneath the vivacity of comedy faces the 
drama of life with a great and loyal heart.” A clever 
novel of marriage and divorce. (Macqueen, 6s.) 
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The Art Season. 

Mr. Sargent and Others. 

The ostensible object of the shows at the Academy and 
New Gallery is the exhibition of works of art. The 
owners of these galleries mean to give the public an 
opportunity of noting the tendencies of English art; they 
mean to give the buyer special facilities for studying, 
comparing, and buying pictures. In truth, however, the 
New Gallery is much too narrow in its views, too friendly 
with amateur art and the affectation of deep, serious, 
moral purpose, although it understands and admits an 
obligation to show pictures to advantage. The Academy, 
on the other hand, while it professes to encourage and 
display every kind of art, displays above anything the 
confusion of its walls. While men like Morris have been 
trying for years to bring beauty into everything that 
accosts the eye, it is strange that the Academy has re¬ 
mained content to conduct the annual festival of the Fine 
Arts themselves with an utter disregard for all the laws 
that govern pleasurable seeing. Morris was not always 
faultless in his idea of decoration, but he was sincere in 
his belief that some thought for beauty and fitness even in 
the smallest matters of life would save pain and increase 
pleasure. To make reading easy and agreeable he 
worried himself over the shapes of type and the propor¬ 
tions of margins. But when the Royal Academicians have 
huddled together into their rooms as many pictures as 
possible of all kinds and degrees of merit and demerit 
they think they have behaved as artists, leaders of taste, 
and the official patrons of Fine Art in England. If a small 
book printed in black and white can fatigue and annoy 
the eyes by bad arrangement of forms and spaces, what 
degree of bewilderment and confused disgust may be 
inflicted on the senses by hundreds of large, small, dark, 
bright, modelled, unmodelled pictures hung as close and 
as high as they can be without any thought for their 
effect on the eye or their relative action on each other. 
Such is the Academy: an expensive protestation against 
art, against the belief that forms and colours make a 
language of the emotions, against all theory of style, all 
traditions of decorative effect, and against the well-founded 
doctrine that adjacent colours affect and modify each other; 
that the eye keeps, as it were, the taste of impressions for 
a while; that its nerves may be tired, confused, deluded by 
ill-judged and too close hanging of pictures. To hang 
such large exhibitions with taste is almost impossible : the 
old Salon is only better than the Academy in so far as it 
abstains from skying canvases. The New Salon and the 
New Gallery wisely occupy more space in proportion to 
the number of canvases; the first even makes an attempt 
to keep each man’s work together. 

The Academicians might hang fewer pictures, or they 
might class together works agreeable to each other in 
tone, subject, or treatment. That they do not see the 
necessity for looking after the welfare and due exhibition 
of pictures must raise grave doubts in the minds of many 
as to the very existence of art, as to the truth of the belief 
that there is any emotion to be had from relations between 
the elements of art—in fact, from colours and shapes. 
8 ome men have denied the power of sound; and we have 
only to conduct the forthcoming London Musical Festival 


on the principles of the Academy exhibition to persuade 
a great many more that considerations of key, tune, 
harmony, elevation of style, are fanciful refinements not 
believed in by artists, but only made to draw more money 
from the public pocket. 

People asked each other on the Press Day, “Is the 
Academy any good?” We can answer confidently that, 
as an exhibition at least, it is positively vicious. If three- 
quarters of the pictures exhibited were replaced by brown 
paper the show would gain infinitely. For let us suppose 
brown paper to be neutral, neither good nor bad, to be itself 
without quality, and only influenced by the things beside 
it, then three-quarters of the Academy work is worse than 
brown paper, because it is actively disquieting, ugly, not to 
be harmonised, and not to be modified by the best work of 
the Gallery. Is not silence better than discordant noise ? 
Is not sound music only when it becomes more lovely than 
silence? Not only do we see bad work at Burlington 
House, but we see it hung offensively. The effect of a 
whole wall is distracting, and without a painful effort you 
cannot examine it to find out which picture is sinned 
against and which pictures are the sinners. No judgment 
made in such a place is final, and the critic can be sure of 
nothing except the certain horror of the general effect, the 
presence, but in a depressed state, of a few good works, 
and the flaunting obsession of several blazers, painted not 
to represent nature or to soothe the eye, but to knock the 
meaning out of every work that may happen to hang on 
the same wall. We do not choose Mr. Byam Shaw as an 
example of this brutal art for lack of others, but because, 
being a draughtsman, strong also and enthusiastic in 
temperament, he is able to make himself more violently 
disagreeable than most men. “Love the Conqueror” 
fears no picture; it bears a deadly poison for any scheme 
of colour: but then it is itself not a picture ; it is a maga¬ 
zine of all the pigments stored in bulk, unmodified by air, 
plane, distance, or decorative relation. International law 
among painters should prevent the use of such weapons 
in exhibitions. Most artists do not only buy their colours, 
but they use them in a key to simulate an atmosphere, to 
effect a harmony : Mr. Shaw throws off all these restraints 
and simply masses together all the crudest and strongest 
tints he can find; so that the only canvases that could live 
near him would be a piece of warm, low grey like some 
Rembrandts, or a sheet of high, dazzling silver like some 
Corots. 

The few things that really survived the ordeal of the 
Academy were, in my eyes, Mr. Sargent’s portraits, and 
scarcely all of them ; Mr. Mark Fisher’s landscape, “ Old 
Lime Kiln ” ; and, of course, some of the sculpture. But of 
these the landscape was in the small Ninth Room, and the 
sculpture in the Lecture Room. Because Mr. Sargent’s work 
resists, it does not follow that it quite escapes damage. 
Even those who know the principle of his work took some 
time to place and appreciate his pictures, and never 
enjoyed to the full the splendid brio of his “Lady Faudel 
Phillips ” ; the studied, dignified calm of his “ Miss Jane 
Evans ” ; and the curious, subtle characterisation of his 
“ Mrs. Charles Hunter.” Mr. Orchardson suffered much 
in the Third Room (as, indeed, who would not ?), in such a 
jumble of pale skies, bright yellow stuffs, blue seas, and 
every kind of false and lively hue possible to pigment. 
In this room, too, Mr. Arthur Lemon’s aerial scheme, 

“ A Moment’s Rest,” was sacrificed; and Mr. Dicksee’s 
studious labour in dress and still-life was tom in pieces 
by neighbouring tints, which reached out and, singling 
each one his colour, between them absolutely dismembered 
the not over robust picture. Mr. Tuke stood up manfully 
with his canvas, “ The Diver,” one of his best studies of 
the nude in sunlight; but, then, his work was large, very 
high in tone, and not so very badly placed. Other men 
whose works we divined amid the confusion of the 
Academy were Messrs. Clausen, La Thangue, MacLure 
Hamilton, East, Aumonier, Harry Watson, Collier, A. 
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Stokes, Fritz Thaulow, J. Cooke, S. J. Birch, E. Bumand, 
J. M. Swan, and E. Waterlow. But we saw dimly, with 
eyes yet obliterated by every kind of violent abuse of 
colour. Speaking generally of this Academy, we may say 
that it was the day of landscape, a few portrait.-, i.nd 
small things. Mr. Tuke’s was the only conspicuous nude 
of considerable merit. 

At the New Gallery Mr. Sargent again held us spell¬ 
bound with his clear, well cut, nervously drawn portrait, 
“Colonel Ian Hamilton.” One cannot say that it was 
better than his Academy work, for the conditions of seeing 
were so utterly different. A feverish impatience possesses 
one at the Academy, leading one to stumble from exag¬ 
gerated, ill-grounded enthusiasms to depressed, fatigued 
resignments or heady fits of nervous anger. One looks 
quietly at the New Gallery, and seems to avoid rubbish 
more easily than at the Academy. The visitor who will 
look long at Mr. 8argent’s “ Colonel Ian Hamilton ” will 
find so much explained to him by so clear, so direct a 
method that he cannot cease to admire the delightful dis¬ 
proportion between the simplicity of means used and the 
completeness of illusion attained. Without fear, specula¬ 
tion, or doubt he may trust his eye to this guidance. He 
need not tire himself to seek explanation, to read meanings, 
to remember precedents ; the few bold markings or suave 
transitions on this head are each and all eloquent with 
character. Expression looks clearly out of unmistakable 
modelling, neither lost in vague stippling nor glued in bogs 
of slush. The spectator can follow the firm contour of the 
face, slide safely over the long forshortening of the fore¬ 
head, turn surely with every nuance of the light on every 
inclination of the shapely features, and then boldly accept 
the crowning accentuations of lightonthe sharply sculptured 
cheek and temple. After looking at this portrait, in which 
every inch of the head has character, other pictures, some 
of them eloquent, even beautiful, seem to give you, with 
all their style and all their accessories, about as much as 
you get from an outline in pencil. Most of them, indeed, 
give less than you get from a great draughtsman, since 
his contours, in themselves piquantly expressive, speak to 
you with the full force of a comparatively simple medium. 
The clearness and the emotional force of a statement in art 
bear an inverse ratio to the complexity of means used. 
When you add poor modelling, false lighting, shallow tone, 
bad colour value and useless accessory to an outline, you 
do not enhance, you altogether enfeeble its expressiveness. 
The additional resources of a mere complex medium, 
unless they contribute their due expression, only serve to 
create confusion, and to bury the character already ex¬ 
pressed by outlines. This applies to every added quality 
in a picture, every extra marking in a decoration, every 
new feature in an ensemble of any kind. No doubt those 
who hang galleries after the fashion of the Academy hold 
other views, and believe that whatever is put into a room 
or a picture must look out of it effectively, and show itself 
to best advantage. 

Mr. Sargent’s picture, as far as the head goes, may be 
called his most pleasing work: he has used his means 
absolutely to the point. Nothing is wasted, nothing 
is indifferent, nothing is superfluous or embarrassing. 
Great as Burne-Jones was in invention, in the far- 
reaching touch of his hand upon literary associations, 
one could not say that his art was thus strong and 
simple, or the proportion of his means to his ends artistic- 
ally effective. His loss, however, to the New Gallery is 
irreparable; the show has fallen towards the common¬ 
place, and now that the master has gone the work of the 
mere imitator palls. We prefer that indocile, original 
painter, Mr. Holman Hunt, although his “ Miracle of 
Sacred Fire in the Church of the Sepulchre, Jerusalem,” 
incarnates the spirit we have tried to combat—the spirit 
that seeks finish by multiplication, expression by a labour 
disproportionate to the result. 

E. A. M. Steven sox. 


J. K. Stephen. 

On a February evening just seven years ago came the 
news which saddened undergraduate mirth, which brought 
a sense of loss, personal and poignant, to every combination 
room in Cambridge. Poor “ J. K. S.” was dead—dead at 
the age of thirty-three, with the rich promise of his mag¬ 
nificent abilities all unfulfilled. Only a few months before 
had he been among us, had held his audiences at the 
Union spell-bound by his matchless eloquence, had written 
with consummate ease those verses which are his one 
surviving memorial, had made brilliant many an evening 
in college rooms by his luminous charm. He was the idol 
of the undergraduates; himself a Fellow, he would defy 
all the rules and conventions of the dons with sublime 
audacity. Continually some fresh anecdote, some happy 
epigram of his, would pass from mouth to mouth. One 
might fill many pages with the stories of which he was the 
hero; and none could know him, however slightly, without 
feeling that here was a man for whom it was possible to 
say with confidence that distinction and fame were inevit¬ 
able. The massive brow under the tangled hair, the keen 
eyes, the very accent of the voice made you divine instinc¬ 
tively the powerful mind that lay behind them. As for 
his eloquence in debate, it is impossible to give the 
faintest idea of it by written words, but those who heard 
it will know that at least we could not exaggerate its effect. 
Of course, at the Union debates, we sometimes are apt to 
consider our geese to be oratorical swans; but no mistaken 
estimate of this sort was possible in this case. We will only 
give the testimony of one whose experience was very great, 
and who was flatly opposed to J. K. 8. in political creed. 
Mr. Bruce, the Secretary of the Eighty Club, declared 
that, with the one exception of Mr. Gladstone, no orator 
to whom he had listened could be compared with J. K. 
Stephen. And then—orator, thinker, poet, and wit—he 
died at the age of thirty-three. 

So much is here said of the man, because the task of 
considering his writings apart from the writer is one of 
more than common difficulty. They have been praised 
widely, and rather beyond their deserts. And as his 
personal memory becomes fainter through the lapse of 
time, it seems probable that those who read his verse with 
coldly critical eyes may well wonder at the eulogies be¬ 
stowed upon it. His brother, Sir Herbert Stephen, has 
written the plain truth in the Memoir which prefaces the 
collected edition, when he says that Lapsui Calami and 
Quo Musa Tendis? “represent only a small and compara¬ 
tively trivial part of his talents, and give no indication of 
the features of his character best remembered by those 
who knew him with any degree of intimacy.” 

Generally speaking, the criticism bestowed upon light 
verse is exceedingly inept. Either it is blamed for not 
being serious poetry, or it is accorded tolerant patronage 
as the work of a disciple of “ Calverly and Austen 
Dobson ” Thus, by his orthography does the critic enable 
us to gauge his familiarity with those writers. A disciple 
of Calverley, indeed, J. K. 8. desired to be accounted: 

If any critic would remark, in fine, 

Of C. S. C. this gentle art he learned, 

to quote from the opening verses of Lapsus Calami, he 
would be content. And yet, frankly, it is not possible to 
gratify the wish. Both were Cambridge men; both were 
loyal and devoted to their Alma Mater, and gave this 
loyalty expression in their verse; both wrote admirable 
parodies of Browning. And there the resemblance begins 
and ends. Of the Calverleyan sparkle, deftness, and 
inevitableness J. K. 8. had no share. His touch is 
heavier, his workmanship far less perfect. And when he 
is at his best, he is least like his predecessor. There is 
more thought in Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa Tendis ? 
than in Fly-Leaves, and the humour is, generally speaking, 
of a subtler kind. But Calverley could never have 
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rhymed — to give a single example — “in it I” with 
“ equanimity,” or have written lines (as J. K. S. does 
repeatedly) which it is simply impossible to scan. 

The collected edition of J. K. S.’s work contains no 
more than 200 small pages; and, even so, it might have 
been reduced with considerable advantage. Included are 
trifles which should find no place—schoolboy rhymes, 
letters in verse the interest of which is purely personal, 
and “ topical ” pieces which figured suitably enough in 
the evening papers, but which are not worth reprinting. 

Instead of Calverley it is, oddly enough, Robert Brown¬ 
ing whose influence is most prominent in the volume. And 
to imitate Browning is not the best training for a writer of 
light verse, of which neatness, precision, and transparent 
lucidity are the chief essentials. Apart from the deliberate 
parody, to which we allude above, which is as successful a 
skit as Calverley’s “ The Cock and the Bull,” one finds 
numerous instances in which Browning’s manner gives 
form to J. K. S.’s work. Take, by way of example, the 
opening stanzas of the lines “ To C. W. F.” (Mr. Charles 
W. Furse): 

You take a brush, and I take a pen, 

You mix bright colours, I use black ink, 

You cover a canvas, you first of men, 

I write on a sheet for a scribbler meet. 

Well, a contrast’s a contrast; I will not shrink. 

First you compose : a line’s grand sweep, 

A break, a blend, a guide for our eyes, 

You’ve a tone to settle, a curve to keep, 

An impression to catch, new tints to match; 

And a lesson behind it surely lies. 

There, patent enough, stands confessed the disciple of 
Browning; nothing could well be more unlike Calverley. 

Yet there is genuine humour in most of his pieces, and 
the weak point is the manner rather than the matter. 
Too many of them are rugged and even slipshod; there is 
too little of that “ labour with the file ” which is absolutely 
necessary for the making of really good light verse. 
There are welcome exceptions to the too general rule; 
nothing could be neater than “A Pair of Fools” or the 
Wordsworth sonnet, which it is impossible not to quote: 

Two voices are there: one is of the deep ; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 

Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 

Now birdlike pipes, now closes soft in sleep; 

And one is of an old half-witted sheep, 

Which bleats articulate monotony. 

And indicates that two and one aTe three, 

That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep. 

And, Wordsworth, both are thine : at certain times 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rhymes 
The form and pressure of high thoughts will burst; 

At other times—good Lord! I’d rather be 

Quite unacquainted with the ABC 

Than write such helpless rubbish as thy worst. 

Admirable, too, is the audacious Shakespeare parody, and, 
in a wholly different key, “ Blue Hills ” and “ The Dawn of 
the Year,” in which the humour is tinged with real poetic 
feeling. Many of the other verses have a charm for us 
owing to the glimpses they give of their writer’s mind and 
character; but when one judges them by the cold impersonal 
standard of technical merit, their worth is seen to be com¬ 
paratively small. In a word, it is probable that J. K. S.’s 
rhymes have suffered from indiscriminate eulogy. To rank 
them with the best work of Calverley is to sacrifice the 
critical faculty to personal affection. They are, for the 
most part, rather “ rough copies” of good light verse than 
polished and completed achievements. That they are 
destined to survive is quite possible, yet it will be by an 
inversion of the general rule. They will be cherished as 
the memorial of a great man, whose early death was a loss 
which cannot be estimated. Assuredly the man will not 
be remembered for the sake of his verses. Rather it seems 
likely that the verses will be remembered for the sake of 
the man. 


Things Seen. 

The Congregation. 

As we raced through the park—Windsor Park—Walt 
Whitman lilted in my brain : 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became. 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white 
and red clover, and the song of the phtebe-bird. 

And the apple-trees cover'd with blossoms and the fruit 
afterward, and wood-berries, and the commonest weeds 
by the road. 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs and 
gables of white or brown two miles off. 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of 
salt marsh and shore mud, 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, 
and who now goes, and will always go forth every day. 

All I saw became part of me: the trees radiant 
in blossom; the rabbits scurrying across the road; 
the dappled sunlight through the glades; the warm, 
rushing air; the meadows of shy primroses, and the 
infinite distances of spring woods. Soon, as we raced 
along, came the villas, and the traffic in the roads, and then 
the pale, towering castle, and the narrow, winding street 
that leads to Eton. It was punctuated with silk-hatted 
boys—sauntering, swaggering boys—hands thrust deep in 
their pockets, for such is the traditional custom. Slowly 
we felt our way through the narrow street till we came to 
the venerable college gateway. The hour was near five, 
and five (so we had been told) was the hour for service 
in the chapel. It was for that we had travelled so 
far—to sit among the boys, those picked English boys, 
to hear them sing, to be near them in their own 
chapel. It wanted but three minutes to the hour, but 
there were no signs of a gathering congregation. The 
young gentlemen with their old faces, and small hands 
thrust deep in their trouser-pockets, still sauntered along 
the narrow street. Now and then small figures in flannels 
walked briskly towards the playing fields. Idleness 
brooded over the quadrangle. I stopped a small bored boy. 
“ There is a service in the chapel at five, is there not ? ” said 
I. He blushed a “yes.” “ But I see no preparations— 
no crowd of boys, no-” “ Oh, the service isn’t com¬ 

pulsory,” he murmured. A man in a surplice came run¬ 
ning across the quadrangle. The clock struck five. We 
entered the chapel. The officiating clergy and the choir, 
ruddy with health, faced one another. The opening words 
of the majestic liturgy rolled in the hushed air; the move¬ 
ment of life came faintly through the open doors; the sun¬ 
light stole through the tall windows and fell upon the 
white, carven, recumbent figure of some Important, long 
dead; the rich and solemn service proceeded, and except 
for us—wandering strangers—there was none to listen. 
Yes, there was one—a widow—whose emotions rose with 
the music and flowed with the prayers. She knelt in a 
carved stall, a black, human note in the great emptiness. 
The playing fields were white with cricketers. Boys 
sported on the river, boys strolled in couples through the 
narrow streets—they were boys. The service was not 
compulsory. Not a boy needed it. But that black 
human note throbbing in the great emptiness, she 
needed it. It was compulsory to her. And we, the 
strangers, who had come so far, and seen so much, found 
in that hour the zenith of our day. It became part of us. 


Justice. 

In the pine country I schooled myself into the habit of 
taking an early morning stroll; and as I came down the 
hill in that electric hour (the rain during the night had 
been strident and continuous) I saw far below me a cyclist 
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oiling through the miry roads. He was a tall, fair- 
bearded man, clad in a long frock-coat, which filled and 
flapped in the wind. The mud made the roads almost 
impossible, and I was not surprised to see him turn his 
machine on to the gravel footpath. As he drew near to 
me, a village policeman slipped out from a side road and 
blocked the passage with outstretched arms. The cyclist 
stopped. “Your name and address?” demanded the 
policeman. “I thought I might ride on the path at so 
early an hour.” “ Name and address, please,” repeated 
the imperturbable officer. The unhappy cyclist (he was a 
middle-aged man, sad and civil like Malvolio) stammered 
his answer, fumbling the while with a large, loose bag 
that hung upon the handle-bar of the machine. He 
could hardly speak for nervousness. His voice gave. 
The terror of the law—unknown, relentless—puckered up 
his gentle face as he stammered his name and address. 
Then, after two ineffectual attempts, he mounted his 
machine and ploughed his way upward through the miry 
road. “ Who is he ? ” I asked. “ He’s a local preacher. 
He have got one of them mission chapels down Wimming- 
ton way.” “ And what did the bag contain ? ” I asked. 
“ Mice ! ” “ Mice Y ” “ Yes ; he gets up early every 

morning and goes round to the granaries collecting all the 
mice from the traps.” The policeman paused to replace 
his pocket-book. “Then he gets on his bicycle and rides 
up to the heath and lets ’em loose.” “ And you,” I cried, 
“ had the heart to summon him for so trivial an offence 
when he was on such an errand of mercy.” “ Heart!— 
trivial offence ! ” he cried. “ I’m a policeman. I’ve 
got my instructions. That’s good enough for me. And, 
after all, sir, what’s a few mice more or less ? ” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

A want of unanimity is the commonplace of all kinds of 
criticism ; but this year the breach between the art critics 
has become more than ever apparent. The papers may be 
said to have ranged themselves under two standards. In 
one camp are those who take things lightly, contented 
with what is offered to them and preferring to praise good- 
naturedly the pictures that are relatively good when com¬ 
pared with those that are worse. In the other camp are 
those who judge a picture by fixed rules of excellence, who 
ignore the accidents of the moment, and see it with the 
eyes of the foreigner and of posterity. Such critics—and 
surely with them must lie the duty and the glory of raising 
the art of England by elevating the public taste—have 
gained a large hearing—Mr. MacColl in the Saturday 
Jteview, “ E. A. M, S. ” in the Pall Mall Gazette , and 
Mr. Pennell in the Daily Chronicle. The number 
of Academy pictures praised by these critics averages 
under a dozen — not one per cent, of those ex¬ 
hibited. In their appreciation of qualities as well as ef 
quantities are they divided from their fellows. They do 
not turn at once to Mr. Byam Shaw’s picture with the 
statement that they “ recognise a number of the personages 
of history ” in the ranks of Love’s followers ; they do not 
count it as of Art’s company. Again, one camp advises 
Mrs. Hunter to send back her portrait to Mr. Sargent, II. A., 
to have the draperies completed; the other looks no further 
than the face, and finds that he has painted not a portrait 
merely, but, as Dr. Johnson knew a painter should—a 
history, a biography, an autobiography. 

The days when a painter must be praised because he was 
an “ E. A.” are still within the memory of middle-aged 
men. The magic letters were also the signals for sales 
and the augmenters of prices. A man of rare talent 
without such hall-mark might easily starve. Simeon 
Solomon in all his glory as a draughtsman went all but 
unremarked because he was not B.Aed like one of these; 
and even Burne-Jones had to bow the knee and accept the 


semi-official recognition. As the years passed, things 
improved; Burne-Jones rose from his knees; and men 
like Mr. Brett wrote to the Time to complain that even 
the Academy had fallen oil as a sale-room for the works 
of its members. The letters have lost their magic ; they 
can be counted upon no longer to secure sales for worthless 
pictures; but they are still an aid to the painter whose 
work keeps pace with his repute: such, for instance, as 
Mr. Napier Hemy, whose large picture this year was sold 
at the Private View for considerably over £1,000. 

Though very little artistic interest attaches to the pur¬ 
chases of the Chantrey Trustees this year, there is a tem¬ 
porary touch of sentiment in the story of one of them. 
This is “My Lady’s Garden,” painted by Mr. Young 
Hunter. The fortunate artist is twenty-three years of 
age, and is a son of Mr. Colin Hunter, A.E.A. The pro¬ 
fession of painting is not always immediately profitable, 
and some people sighed over the reckless optimism of 
youth when they heard that Young Hunter—in name and 
in fact—was engaged to be married. At the outset to 
have your canvas hung on the line and bought for £350 
for the Tate Gallery is, at least, encouraging; and the 
lady herself may feel in this instance that she has her 
part in earning this first important contribution to the 
housekeeping, for she it is who sat to her future husband, 
and is “ my lady ” of the garden. 


Mr. Watts, E.A., who did not attend the Academy 
Banquet or the Private View, is nevertheless in the best 
health and spirits, and he has found himself following 
with deep interest the tale of the plucky stewardess of the 
Stella, to whose fund he has sent £10. Mr. Sargent, 
by the way, who kept Mr. Watts company last year by 
absenting himself from the Banquet, this year appeared at 
the board, just to show, the newspaper reports to the 
contrary, that he really is alive—nearly as alive as the 
portraits he has painted. 


Talking of the Academy Banquet, one may venture to 
remark on the generally overlooked compliment paid by 
the President to his nephew, Mr. Budyard Kipling. It 
had been hoped and expected, as was here announced, 
that Mr. Kipling would attend this year’s Banquet and 
reply to the usual toast of “ Literature.” In his absence 
the toast of “ Literature ” was entirely omitted. 


The Academy’s best enemies will not deny it the posses¬ 
sion of a sort of shrewdness when it gave the Lord Chief 
Justice the brief for his speech at the Banquet. Lord 
Bussell of Killowen was a wonderfully judicial advocate 
at the Bar; and he weighed not only his own client’s 
claims, but his opponent’s pleadings. Obviously, nobody 
last Saturday night gave him the case against the 
Academy. Equally obviously, the case for the Academy 
was somewhat strained. In proof of its cosmopolitanism, 
Lord Bussell said it went outside the ranks even of 
Englishmen to bestow its greatest honours upon the best 
man—even if he were, like Benjamin West, an American. 
Well, the fact was that the Academy was the creation of 
Benjamin West, not Benjamin West the creation (what¬ 
ever that might be worth) of the Academy. When, in 
1768, West, Moser, and Sandby seceded from the Incor¬ 
porated Society of British Artists, it was West, most of 
the three, who gained the charter for the new Academy 
from the King, and who induced the reluctant Sir Joshua 
to precede him as its President. Mr. Sargent has since 
then righted the reckoning between England and America 
—we are compensated at last for the loan of Benjamin 
West. But Mr. Sargent, like any other foreign Academi¬ 
cian—Mr. Alma Tadema or Mr. Herkomer—could not be 
elected to the Boyal Academy, Lord Bussell may be 
surprised to hear, unless he had first taken out letters of 
naturalisation as a British subject. 
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On another point, however, the Lord Chief Justice thrust 
an arrow, whether consciously or unconsciously, into the 
very bosoms of his hosts. He admitted that the nation 
did give to the Academy the site on which Burlington 
House is built. But the Academy has never admitted so 
much—it has always barred Parliamentary inquiry or 
control on the plea that it was the creation of the King, 
a plea that is soon likely to be heard again in the House. 
For once again an undaunted member is preparing to 
demand an inquiry into the position of this rather vague 
institution, which runs as a national one at Academy 
banquets, and as a Koyal one in the national assembly. 
A Minister will be asked if the Academy can be ordered 
to publish its accounts—a proposal Lord Bussell of Kill- 
owen would assuredly approve, and the shocked statesman 
will reply that to do so would be to infringe the Boyal 
prerogative. 


Apropos it may be of interest to add that the gate 
money last Monday amounted in shillings to about £-400, 
and that something like £12,000 is the total sum of the 
takings through the spring and summer season. 


It is twelve years since the Queen was last painted by 
Angeli; and since she was first painted by him, more 
years than anybody cares to remember. Next month he 
arrives at Windsor from Vienna, and Her Majesty will 
sit to him as an octogenarian and, in her own opinion, for 
the last time. Meanwhile, the portrait by Mr. Orchardson 
has made little progress, partly because of the painter’s 
indisposition; while the chances of the Queen’s ever sitting 
to Mr. Watts, to Mr. Sargent, or to Mr. Shannon become 
more and more remote. She has done the next best thing 
in sitting lately to Mr. Onslow Ford for a very frank bust 
in marble; but as regards painters, the cry is the same at 
the end of her reign as it was in the beginning: “ Non 
Angli sed Angeli." 


The Books of the Hour. 

Now that the Spring season has fairly begun, it is 
interesting to watch the preferences of the public. We 
have made due inquiries, and the following lists, supplied 
to us by correspondents in a number of towns, show what 
books are in most favour at the present moment: 

London, W.C. 

Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 

Wood and Garden. Mrs. Jekyll. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 

In Peace and War. F. B. Dunne. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 


Edinburgh. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

History of Scotland. H. Brown. 
Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 
The Unheeding God. T. G. Selby. 


Brighton. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. E. T. Fowler. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

A Duet. C. Doyle. 

In His Steps. C. M. Sheldon. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 


Dublin. 

Irish Literature. H. Douglas. 

Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. S. Gwynn. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 


Handbook of Municipal Elections. Battersby 
Land-Owner’s Guide. De Moleyn. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 


Darlington. 

The Swallow. R. Haggard. 

The Black Douglas. S. R Crockett. 
The Garden of Swords. M. Pemberton. 
The Two Standards. Barry. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wood and Garden. Mrs. Jekyll. 

The Browning Letters. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. T. Fowler 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. 

No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 


Birmingham. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

The Two Protectors. Sir R. Tangye. 

Etchingham Letters. Mrs. F. Maitland and Sir F. Pollock. 
Pepys’ Diary, Vol. IX., and Pepsyiana. Ed. H. B. Wheatley. 
The Garden of Swords. M. Pemberton. 


Leeds. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
Life of Lord Tennyson. 

The Swallow. R. Haggard. 

The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. 


Cheltenham. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

The Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
A Cotswold Village. J. A. Gibbs. 
The Swallow. R. Haggard. 

The Two Standards. W. F. Barry. 
Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 


Bath. 

In His Steps. C. M. Sheldon. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. G. W. Steevens. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

Secret History of Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
Swallow. R. Haggard. 

Daughters of Babylon. Barrett and Hichens. 


Bristol. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

One of the Grenvilles. 8. R. Lysaght. 

The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 
Two Men o’ Mendip. W. Raymond. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 


Cardiff. 

Mr. Dooley on Peace and War. F. B. Dunne. 

Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 

Cruise of the Cache!nt. F. T. Bullen. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

The Black Douglas. S. R. Crockett. 

We have also received lists from Glasgow, Cambridge, 
Eastbourne, and Buxton, ' An examination of all the lists 
gives the following as the six most popular books in order 
of demand: 

A Double Thread. 

The Fowler. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, (“Golden Treasury” 
edition). 

The Black Douglas. 

The Swallow. 

The Life of Tennyson (half-guinea edition). 
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Correspondence. 

“ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Sir, —After reading Mark Twain’s censure of The Vicar 
of Wakefield in a recent Academy I re-read in Goethe’s 
Autobiography the sage’s appreciation of this novel— 
“ One of the best which has ever been written.” Herder 
read the book to Goethe, whose opinion of “ our excellent 
Wakefield ” is enthusiastic. “ The delineation of this 
character on his course of life through joys and sorrows,” 
he writes, “ the ever-increasing interest of the story, 
by the combination of the entirely natural with the 
strange and the singular, make this novel one of the 
best which has ever been written ; besides this, it has 
the great advantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a pure 
sense, Christian—represents the reward of a good will and 
perseverance in the right, strengthens an unconditional 
confidence in God, and attests the final triumph of good 
over evil; and all this without a trace of cant or pedantry. 
The author was preserved from both of these by an 
elevation of mind that shows itself throughout in the form 
of irony, by which this little work must appear to us as 
wise as it is amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, has 
without question great insight into the moral world, into 
its strength and into its infirmities. . . .” And so on in 
words doubtless unforgotten by many. Is it possible that 
the American humorist lacks the power of appreciating 
irony ? But “ the Vicar,” after all, needs no defending.— 
I am, &c., R,. M. L. 

London. 


The Invaluable Capital. 

Sib,— May I point out that Mr. Miall makes no mention 
of the notes of exclamation used in the second reading of 
the quatrain ? These, I venture to suggest, have a greater 
power than the capitals! Nobody, I think, has more 
appreciated the value of this apparently insignificant sign, 
or used it to finer effect, than Browning; indeed, the 
peculiar individuality of his poetry demanded the exten¬ 
sive use of some such mark as this exuberant atom!—I 
am, &c., Michael Clott. 

Hove, Brighton: April 17, 1899. 


Homely Proverbs. 

Sib,—I n connexion with a recent “Literary Com¬ 
petition,” the result of which does not seem to have been 
quite satisfactory, will you allow me to submit to you 
a few original saws of the homely sort, some of which 
may, perhaps, be thought not much below the level of 
those selected in your last number ? 

1. Suspicion has a key that fits every lock. 

2. Don’t pull the house down because the chimney smokes. 

3. If you give me a knife, give me a fork too. 

4. Give me to drink, but drench me not. 

а. A hole in the purse, and the cupboard the worse. 

б. The fuller the hand, the harder to hold. 

7. Stroke the dog, but beware of bis bite. 

8. Heap on the coals, and put out the fire. 

9. The fool kept the shell, and threw away the kernel. 

10. One cock is sure to crow if he hears another. 

11. In comes the fiddler and out goes the money. 

12. The shorter the wit, the longer the word. 

13. Saw off any branch but that you are sitting on. 

14. My partner ate the meat and left me the bone. 

15. If you break your bowl, you lose your broth. 

16. Don’t wait till it is dark before you light the lamp. 

17. Every bell must ring in its own tone. 

18. If you shoot one bird, you scare the whole flock. 

19. Beware of pride, says the peacock. 

20. You must shut your eyes if the dust blows in your face. 

George Herbert’s Jacula form a happy hunting-ground 
for proverbs of this class.—I am, &c., 

Sancho Panza. 


Anthologies. 

81 a,—“Apropos of anthologies,” might there not 
be added to the delightful list of English verse on p. 445, 
in the Academy of April 22, Poem of the Inner Life , Selected 
Chiefly from Modern Authors, and published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. ? It is surely one of the most perfect 
selections within the range it proposes to itself.—I am, &c., 

John J. Poynter. 

Oswestry: April 29, 1899. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 30. 

L ast week we imagined a “ middle-aged wife of a country rector, 
with interests in the parish and her garden, and an only son in the 
Navy,” and we ashed our readers to name her ten favourite books. 
The best list submitted is that by Mr. H. Thorns, South-street 
Epsom : 

The Bible. 

The Christian Year. 

Christina Rossetti's Poems. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Lady Brasaey’s Voyage in the Sunbeam. 

Miss Mitford’s Onr Village. 

Scenes from Clerical Life. 

David Copperfield. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. 

Mrs. London’s Gardening for Ladies. 

It would have been better to omit the Bible as understood ; bnt 
most of our readers inclnde it. Mrs. London’s Gardening for 
Ladies is a good choice. Dean Hole's Ruses and Mrs. Earle’s Pot 
Pnurri from a Surrey Garden are given by several competitors; 
but we think Mrs. Loudon the better choice. Mrs. Earle's book 
is too recent to have been promoted to position of favourite, and 
Dean Hole neglects other flowers altogether in favour of the rose. 
Again, Captain Mahans Life of Xelson is mentioned more than 
once, but Southey's would be the Life most likely to be near the 
lady's hand. Among other books which occur on many lists, bnt are 
absent from Mr. Thorns's, are Cranford, Westward IIo ! Sesame and 
Lilies, The Garden that I Love and A Fleet in Heing. The last- 
named, we fancy, was read with the greatest interest, on acoonnt 
of its bearing upon her son’s duties, but is hardly among the 
permanent favourites. 

Replies received from : A. E. R., Monkstown ; H. G. H.. Rnswarp; 

L. B, Scarborough; G E. M., London; ‘ Cantab,” Cambridge; 
C C., Bnxted; A. M., L-radon ; F. L. B, Milton-next-Gravesend; 

M. L , Brighton ; M. C., Finchley ; U. C. B., London ; R. H , Aston 
Manor; T. U. N , 8. Woodford ; B. H 8, Glasgow; 8. F. P. B. t 
Bourne End ; 8 B, Great Malvern : A. H. M., Ecoles ; E. B., Liver¬ 
pool : D. W., London ; M. T. S , Bournemouth ; G. R., Aberdeen; 
A. B. C., Upper Norwood ; E H. 0 , Glasgow ; A. N. L.. London ; 
H. D M , London ; F. E. W„ Meltham ; L E., Budleigh Salterton ; 
G„ Reigate; A. C. G., London ; A. C., Sea-borough : L. R. G. W., 
Richmond ; M. C., London: G. N., Bristol ; J S. L., Norwich 
C. B. D., Bridgwater ; A. G, Glasgow ; 8. K. R., London ; J. G, 
Bridlington Quay ; P. L. N., York; J. R., Aberdeen; M. R n 
Aberdeen. 


Competition No. 31. 

On page 499 of this number of the Academy will be found the 
record of a onrions coincidence in the life of the late Lord De Tabley. 
Almost everyone has known an odd occurrence of this kind. To 
the contributor who*e account of a gennine coincidence, personally 
experienced, seems to us the most interesting a cheque for one 
guinea will be sent; bnt it should be borne in mind that we expect 
only facts—in no way tempered by invention—and *he narrative 
should be as succinct as the model. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane. W.C.,” most reach ns not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, May 9. Each answer must be aooompanied by the 
ooupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 494 or 
it canect enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that th i task of examining replies is mnoh facilitated when one side 
only or the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addressee should always be given: we cannot oonsider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate ooupon; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE CHISWICK 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Strange (Rev. C.), Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the Divine 

(Longmans) 6/0 

Butler (H. Montagu), Public School Sermons ....ilsbis.er) 5/0 

Hastings (J.), Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. II. Feign to Kinsmen. 

(T. &. T. Clark) 

Weir (T.), A Short History of the Hebrew Text....(Williams A Norgate) 5/0 

Whyte (A.), Bible Characters: Ahithophel to Nehemiah 

(Oliphaut, Anderson k Ferrier) 3/6 
The Mislaid Gospel: a Poem .(Williams & Norgate) /6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Fitzgerald (P.), The Good Queen Charlotte. With Four Portraits (Downey) 10/0 

Jusserand < J. J.). 8hakespeare in France ..(Unwin) 21/0 

Dodge iW.P), Piers Gaveston .( Unwin) 12 0 

Park man (F.J, A Half-Century of Conflict.(Macmillan') net 17/0 

Colomb (Colonel>, The Prince of Army Chaplains.(Burns & Oates) 0/0 

Douglas (Sir G.), County Histories of Scotland: The Border Count os; 

Roxburgh Selkirk, and Peebles..(Blackwood) net 7/8 

Bie (O.), A ’H’Story of the Pianoforte. Ttunslated and revised by K. K. 

Kellett and E. W. Naylor . ..(Dent) Let 12/6 

Joly (H.), The Saints: Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Translated by M. 

Partridge.. ( Duckworth) 3/0 

Bygate (J. E.), Cathedral Church of Durham .(Bell & 8on) each 1/6 

Bradford (G.), The Lesson of Populur Government.(Macmillan) net 15/0 

MacColl (Rev. M.), The Keforu ation Settlement.(Longmans) net 7,6 

Copeland (C. T.), Letters of Thomas Carlyle.(Chapman Jt Hall) 

Humphrey (W.), Crbs et Orbits, or the Pope as Bishop and Pontiff 

(Baker) net 8/fl 

Becke (L.) and Jeffery (W. , The Naval Pioneers of Australia (Murray) 7/6 
Abel Heytouod db Hon, 1832-1899...(Heywood) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Walker (J.), Views on Some of tho Phenomena of Nature. Part II. 

(Sonnenschcin) 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRE8. 

Arbor (E.), The Shakespeare Anthology, 1592-1616; the Jonson Anthology, 


1517-10)7; the M ltoti Anthology..(Fro wile > each 2 6 

Palgrave • F. T.», Lyrical Poems.(Macmillan) 2 6 

Anna Ruina . (Nutt* net 3/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Humphreys (W.), Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans.(Macmillan) 3/0 

Williams (E. A.), French as Said .(Burleigh) net 3/0 

Strong 1 J.), Black's School Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice ..(Black) net 1/0 

Plant (E. C.), Geouoetr.cal Drawing ...(Macmillan) 7/0 

Kluge (F.), English Etymology..(Blackie) net 6 0 

Brockington (W. A.), Elements of Prose .(Blackie) 2 8 

Holman iS. 'V.), Matter, Energy, Force, and Work .(Macmillan) net I 0/8 

Allcroft (A. H.), Ca*sar: Tho Invasion of Britain.(Clive) 2 6 

Stout (J. F.), Tuucydides: Boon It..(Clive) 3 6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Nietzsche (F.), Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by A. Till© (Unwin) 8/6 

Story (A. T.), Tho Martyrdom of Lab mr .(Redway) net 5/0 

Swmey (F.), The Awakening of Women .(Redway) net 5/0 

Kernahan (C.), A Dead Man’s Diary. Third edition.(Ward, Lock) /6 

Evans (A. J.), A Primer of Free Church History. (Allenson) 

Ward (R.’, Rec rds of Big Game. Third edition. (Ward) net 3f 0 

Dickens (C.), Dombey & Sou. Tnree vols.(Dent) each, net 1/6 

CaTdella (G.), A King’s Daughter . .(Sonnenschcin) 0/0 

Bruce (J. M.), Materia Medina aud Therapeutics..(Cassell) 7 0 

Byron (Lord), Poetry. Vol. II. Edited )»/ E. H. Coleridge.(Murray. 6/0 

Crosland (N.», Rambles Round My Life (1819-90).(E. W. Alien) not 3/0 

Tt-nnyson iLord , In Memoriam.(Macmillan) 2/d 

Annual Register , 1898. (.Longmans; 1 -‘/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Barbe (EL St.), In Modern 8pain .(Stock) 3/8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tabley (The late Lord De), The Flora of Cheshire. Edited by Spencer 

Moore.(Longmans) net 10/8 

Grey (Sir E.), Fly Fishing ..(Dent) 

The University Magazine and Free Review. Vol. XI. 


(University Press) net 6. 0 

Marot (H.), A Handbook of Labour Literature 

(Free Library of Economics, Philadelphia) 1 dol 
Aubin (E.), Lee Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte ..(Colin et Cie) 

\* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Mb. F. E. Robinson begs to announce that, having taken 
Mr. H. G. Boulton into partnership, the style or firm of the 
publishing business of “ F. E. Robinson,” carried on at 20, 
Great Russell-street, W.C., will as from this date be known 
as “ F. E. Robinson & Co.” 

Messrs. Methuen will publish directly a new book by Mr. 
Howard Pease, entitled Tales of Northumbria. 

Messrs. Sands & Co announce for early publication Joe 
Choate's Jest Book, edited by Will M. Clemens; The History of 
Adam’s Grandfather, written by himself, and now retold by 
J. Eveleigh Nash; and a collection of stories, sporting and 
otherwise, by Robert J. Martin (“ Ballyhooly ”), called Bits of 
Blarney. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BYAM SHAW. 

This E lition of the Works of Shakespeare will be issued in single plays, 
each containing six full-page i Has-.rations bp Mr. Byam Shaw, as well as head 
an l tail-pieces. The ie« is printed by permission from the (Jimbridge EJiton, 
and Mr. Joht Dennis w.ll sipplyashir; introd icti>n and glo^stry to each 
play. The volume* w.ll be priatel at th) Chiswick Pre**, and will be hand¬ 
somely bound in linea, with gilt deeorutioa. Tho price will be Is. 6d. net per 
volume, and a few copios, to bo sold only in sots, will b3 printed on Japanese 
vellum, price 5s. net. 

HAMLET. [READY MAY 1*. 

MERCHANT of VENICE. [READY MAY 15. 

AS T0U LIKE IT. [READY JUNE 15. 

OTHELLO. [READY JOZY 16. 

FURTHER VOLUMES WIU APPEAR AT M0N1HLY INTERVALS. 

Illustrated Prospeotue or the above Series poet free on 
applloatlon. 

CHEAP EDiriJN IN PAPER WRAPPERS, Is. NET. 

SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT BRIDGES 

In Fire Book.. Sixth Impres-ion. 

BELL’S OATHEDRAL SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, Is. ad. each. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 

With 44 Illustrations. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A With 

41 Illustrations. _ 

NOW READY. 

INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME8 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 

THE DIARY of SAMUEL 

PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A., with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, 
with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.A.S. 
Vols. I.-VIII., Diary j Vol. IX., Index ; Vol. X., Pepysiana. 
Demy 8ro, printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. eaoh volume. 

PEPYSIANA; or, Additional 

Notea on Particulars of Pepys’ Life and on 
some Passages in the Diary. By HENRY B. 

WHEATLEY, P.3.A. Demy 8ro, 10s. 6d. 

With seven Plates, representing Portrait of Samuel Pepys, from the 
Painting at the Admiralty (now first reproduced)—The Pepysian Library, 
exterior and interior The 8ix Volumes of the Diary—The First Page of the 
Diary—An Apposition Ticket of St. Paul's 8chool—Pepys’ Bookplate, and 
other Illustrations, including four more of Tepys’ Bookplates, and a folding 
Map of London in the time of Pepys. 

London: GEORGE BELL A SONS, York Street, 

Co vent Garden. 
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PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 

MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. (UTTS, D.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

A HAND? BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. E. L. ('UTTS, D.D. With an Appendix briuging the book up 
to the end of 1808. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Us. 

" The volume is likely to make good its title of a 4 handy book.’”— The Times. 
“This, which is one of the best known of Dr. Cutts’s numerous and ad- 
mint l>le works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of 
Churchmen .”—Church Bells. 

THE FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS — 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
H1TCHC0( 'K, B.D. Fcup. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

Sixteen others have already appeared in this Series. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 

ANDREWES, BISHOP of WINCHESTER. Newly done into English 
from the recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. By 
the Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

SUNDAY READINGS, following the CHURCH’S 

SEASONS, with Friendly Words for those in Hospitals, Infirmaries, and 
Sick-rooms. By BEATRICE WAUGH. Small post 8vo, cloth bds., 2s. 6d # 

MEDIAEVAL CHURCH HISTORY, A SKETCH of- 

By the Ven. S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 0d. [In the press. 

ON the STUDY of the BIBLE. By Charlotte L. 

LAURIE. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS to CHRISTIANITY. By 

the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. Small post 8vo, 
limp cloth, 6d. 

“THE CORRUPTION which is in the WORLD 

through LUST.” A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 8nnday 
Afternoon, February 2Uth, 1899, by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM. Small jx»t 8vo, paper covers, Id. 

AB INFERIS. Notes on Science and Religion. By 

M. E. DOWSON; with a Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A. Imp. 32mo, cloth beards, 6d. 

THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the TRINITY. 

By the late Rev. W. JONES (of Nayland). Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards. Is. 6d. 

THE GROUNDS of OUR BELIEF in the DIVINE 

ORIGIN and AUTHORITY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. A Paper 
read at the Church Congress, Exeter, 1891, by the BISHOP of 
GIBRALTAR. Small post 8vo, paper covers, Id. 

SAINTS and HEROES of OUR OWN DAYS. By 

Mrs. T. R. SEDDON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society, of which the President is the Right Rev. M. Creighton , D.D., 
Bishop of London . 

LII.-0N the RITE of CONSECRATION of CHURCHES, 

ESPECIALLY in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A Lecture by JOHN 
WORDSWORTH, Bishop of Salisbury. Together with the Form of 
Prayer and Order of Ceremonies in use in the Diocese of Salisbury. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 

LIII.—THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By the Rev. W. H. 

HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Collette, Oxford. Small 
post 8vo, paper covers, 2d. 

LV.-THE QUESTION of ANGLICAN ORDERS. In respect 

to ft “ Vindication ” of the Papal Decision which was drawn up by the 
English Roman Catholic Bishops at the end of 1897. By A. BUL- 
GAKOFF, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Eccletiastical 
Academy of Kicff. Translated by W. J, BIRKBEUK, M.A., F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 0d. 

LVI.—FOUR RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS. By the Rev. 

W. E. COLLINS, M.A. Small poet 8vo, paper covers, 3d. 

LVII.-THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the MINISTRY of the 

REFORMED CHURCHES. By the Rev. EDWARD DENNY, Vicar of 
St. Peter's, Vuuxbull. Small post 8vo, paper covers. 

4 Complete LUt of the Church Uistnrica ’ Society's Publications may be had 
on application. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND for 1899. Fnrnisbing a trustworthy account of the Church 
of England and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout the 
World. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.|; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 

“ It is a bonk which ought to be found in every Church household. We will 
end as we began, by sa\ ing to everyone of our readers, buy the book and study 
t for yourselves .”—Church Times. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK of. By R 

BOWDI.ER SHARPE, I.L.D.. F.L.8. 272 pp., crown 4to, with Coloured 
Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon, cloth hoards, 14s. 

“ Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
been admirably illustrated.”— (Juardian. 

A CHAPTER on BIRDS — RARE BRITISH 

VISITORS. By R. BOWDI.ER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. With 18 
beautifully Colourod Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth lioards, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is teemiug with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.” 

Knowledge. 

BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS. By the late 

Rev. C. A. JOHN8. With 190 Engravings by Wolf and Whymper. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What 

to Eat and What to Avoid. Bv M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. With 
18 Coloured Plates, illustrating 48 Species. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. fid. 

ROMANCE of LOW LIFE among PLANTS : Facts 

and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8?o, cloth boards, 4a. 

FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 

Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 0s. 

THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis 0. Heath. 

With 15 Plates, elaborately drawn, life size, exquisitely coloured from 
nature, anil accompanied by Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, 8s. 

WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis 0. Heath. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 0d. 

WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our 

Native Songsters.” 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth 
boards, 8s. 

FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. 0. A 

JOHNS. With an Appendix on Grasses. By C. H. JOHNS, M.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Post uvo, cloth boards, 6s. 

HOW to MAKE COMMON THINGS. For Boys. 

By JOHN A. BOWER, Author of “8cience Applied to Work,” Ac. 
Copiously Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 0d. 

EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE: or, Researches 

among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late 
P. U. GU3SE. A New Edition, Revised by Protessor F. JEFFREY 
BELL. With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: the Machinery of 

tho Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By 
A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M E., Ph.D., Professor of Pnysics and 
Astronomy, Tuft's College, Mass. Small postSvo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. List on 
application. _ 

THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from 

the Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

This is an Edition of the Holy Gospels fully illustrated with World-renowned 
Pictures. The first nine numbers are now published, anil will be followed at 
intervals of fourteen days by toe remainder of the Series. 

The Illustrations are made up of h selection of masterpieces of the religious 
painters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, thus furnishing a 
collection of the finest examples of sacred art produced by human genius since 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The work will be issued in Twenty-four Parts. Each fortnightly part will 
consist of sixteen pages, with at least ten illustrations in the text, and two 
separate Plates printed in two tints. The price will be Is. 8d. ]>er part. The 
whole issue of the twenty-four parts will be completed in December, 1899. 
When completed the work will l>e issued in two volumes, at prices which will be 
announced later. The parts are not sold separately, but only to subscribers to 
the whole. A Form of Subscription may be had on application. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publica¬ 
tions of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of superb 
reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 

GIOTTO, GHIRLANDAIO, i VAN EYCK, 

MASACCIO. PKKUGINO, MKMLINC. 

FRA ANGELICO, MICHAEL ANGELO, DURBR, 

BOTTICELLI, RAFFAELLE, I 

And numerous other great Artists. 

Hitherto these publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means ; many arc now offered at mach reduced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when 
out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religions subjects. 

A Priced Catalogue may be had on application. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

And many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE "'ASTHMA. 

Established over a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
■world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holbom Viaduct, London. Also 
-of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


1899 MODEL. 

More New Features :—A BACK SPACE KEY. 



Ideal Keyboard. 

SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 

PERMANENTLY CORREOT ALIGNMENT. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE. 

52 STYLES TO 8ELE0T FROM. 


Write for Catalogue and free tpecimene of Hammond work to 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0-, 

60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E,C. 


Birmingham Branch: 4, Temple St. 
Liverpool Branch: 18x, Chapel Street 
Sheffield Agency: 1, High Street 
Newcaatle-on-fyne: 11, Shake¬ 
speare Street H 


Belfast Branch: 7, Garfield Street. 
Cardiff Branch: 28, Mount Stuart 
Square. 

Leeds Agency: 32, WoodhoueeLane. 
Manchester Agenay: 75, Princess St 


Glasgow Agency : 27, Royal Exchange Square. 



Self-Pointing. 
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THERE IS NO KODAK BUT THE EASTMAN KODAK. 

KODAK 


. . KODAKS.. 
from £1 Is. to £7 7s. 


Kodaks for all 
purses and all purposes. 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY MAY RE MASTERED BY ANYONE IN A FEW MINUTES. NO DARK ROOM 
IS REQUIRED FOR CHANGING THE FILMS. THE SPOOLS OF EXPOSURES MAY BE READILY 
SENT BY POST TO US, OR TO ANY PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER, FOR DEVELOPMENT AND PRINTING. 

fcXinAfcr I -f A Successors P A CTM A N Photographic Materials Company, Limited, 
Lrta., CASim/AlN 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, I 

Petal! Branches;— 60 Cheapalde. E.C.; 115 Oxford Stract, W.; 171-173 Relent Street. W. 


E.C. 



Printed by ALEXANDER A 8HKVHEABD, Lroadale Pristina Works, Chancery Lana; Pablkdwd for the Proprietor by 
PETER GhOBOE ANDREWS, 43. Chancery Lane. W.C. 


Digitized 


“Almost Human.” 


The Norton Door Check and Spring 
acts 
silently, 
perfectly. 

Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 

Full particulars . . 

AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd, 37-38. Shoo Lane, Rolborn. 


'■ ' '‘’J'V. 


\v^rinQ5 


/Jrt pjmishens 

C ^ecoradors 

175-181 Oxford -St 
175 -176 -SloMie St -S \/ 
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WOMEN WHO NEVER GROWOUL 



One 
Dos< 

Cun 
Headaches. 


Keeping young !« an art Great actresses are 
invariably great artists, and prompt to take 
advantage of any new discovery that can be 
enlisted in the cause of beauty. 

CAMELLINE 

FOB THt 

COMPLEXION 

Is recommended by all the most distinguished ladies In the 
Dramatic Profession, and also i>y the most Eminent Medical 
Men. 

MUs ELLEN TERRY writes: " I find QMmBM most agree- 

able and efficient." 

Mrs. KENDAL writes: “ It affords me pleasure So 
the superior excellence of Camellia*.” 

Mdse. ADELINA PATTI writes: ** Permit me to add my 
testimony as to the superior efficacy of Camelline." 

Mdmr. JANE HADING writes: '*Camellia# protects the 
skin from the influence of sun and wind, and Imparts a smooth* 
ness and velvety texture.** 

Mrs. BANCROFT writes: “Caaelllne Is the best skis 
Improver 1 have ever used, and quite delightful in its effect.” 

Thousands of similar Testimonials are la the possession of 
the Proprietor. £ 

PriceaW(aUquWlj^Injjorewhitoud debate MieoViw. 


EMERSON'S BROMO-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a Bale and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Bram-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. In constant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 

Prices : 13id. and 2/3 everywhere. 


Emerson’s 

Bromo=Seltzer. 
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MESSRS, C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 

NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS?. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

b,S1 ' H,n " Tt ’ 

SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with cover design by 

M. Viotonen Ssrdou, 69 . o J 

IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. By T. C. Porter. M.A. Illustrated 

ViewB and other Drawings. Each copy is Bnpplied with a folding stereoscope to enable the reader to 

..n,,,, iriidSa zZtXSi. j? ^ , “ ea * 130 ^ 

THE CYCLOPEDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and Compiled by 

MONTAGUE MARKS. Crown 4to f cloth, with Hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, 
lull working size), price 7 s. 6 d. net. ^ 0 

mnnr i Vw, S T nbi ®oi ,, 1 n Witl1 are DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELLING, WOOD-CARVING, PYROGRAVURE, and LEATHER 
Reetoriig Damaged ChSf’tc) SlgnlD8f * 0t the Art Tradet, > MISCELLANEOUS (RetonchiDg Photographs, “ Grangeriging,” Taxidermy, 

“ The book meets a want.is well and fuily illustrated, ami will lie found of real practical value in the home.”— Literature. 

TUNISIA and the MODERN BARBARY PIRATES, with a Chapter 

on the Vilayet of Tripoli. By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of “Servia : the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. With over 70 Illus- 
*“*• Demy 8 vo, cloth, prioe 15s. r/„ the press. 

K . SYlsOP T 8IS of CONTENTS.—The Prisoner of Marsa.—The Modern Barbarv Pirates—The Children of the Morning.—Islam.—Jews and 
Feathered Fowl t i °^ tlI119 ' — ^ nB ’ de of the Cup and the Platter.—Trade and Agriculture.—Justice and Eduoation.—Beasts and 

JUST PUBLISHED.—NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

THE VTBART AFFAIR. By George Manville Fenn, Author of “ The 

New Mistress,” t — f o— <■- 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEWEST FICTION . 


FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 

By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 

Author of •* The Hispaniola Plate,” •* In the Days of Adversity,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0 s. 

“ The account of the siege of Cartagena is equal to anything that 

Marry at ever wrote.The spirit of the period with which the book 

deals is convincingly realised .”—Daily Mail. 

“ A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of the most enter¬ 
taining books we have met for a long time.”- Sunday Sun. 


THE NEWSPAPER GIRL. 

By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 

Author of “Fortune’s Sport,” “ The Barnstormers,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

“Mrs. Williamson has her opportunity and uses it uncommonly 
well, her pictures of the inner workings of those journals which cater 
for feminine readers being as entertaining as they are unedifying.” 

.. . . . . ... Spectator. 

A very bright, original story.”— Academy. 


TANDRA. 

By ANDREW QUANTOCK. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

44 It simply magnificent. The man has the genius of a Kipling (an 
Australian one this time}, and I have rend the book through three 
rimes. For vigour of action, beauty of phrasing, and a certain 
brutality of expression which not only hits the nail on the head, but 

drives it home out of sight, this now author is unrivalled.the book 

is absolute genius. There is no other word for it .”—Sunday Sun. 


A MILLIONAIRE'S DAUGHTER. 

SECOND EDITION. 

By PERCY WHITE, 

Author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” “The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. It 

is brisk, it is bright.The dialogue is always amusing.”— Literature. 

“ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come from the 
hand that penned ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ "—Outlook. 


THE KNIGHT OF KING’S GUARD. 

By EWAN MARTIN. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Full of stirring incidents. There is excellent wonl-painting, and 
the characters are lifelike and convincing. We hope to have more 
works of such a graphic and healthy type from the author.” 

Manchester Courier. 

“ A clever historical romance, full of life and colour, and bristling 
with brave doiDgs in merry England and fair France in the days of 
Edward III .”—Olasgow Herald. 


HANDS IN THE DARKNESS. 

By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

“ Reminds one of the thrilling plots of Jules Verne. It abounds 
with interest .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The adventures of Dupont are powerfully described.” 

Olasgoiv Herald. 


OVER 60,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN ALREADY SOLD IN AMERICA. 

DAVID HARUM. By Edward Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A New Book of American Humour. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

THE ARCHDEACON. By L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 

A book worthy of the author of 4 Mr. Smith.*.An excellent story.”— Standard. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, in specially designed cover, price Gs. 
A MOST RKMARKABLE NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM LE QUKUX. 

ENGLAND’S PERIL. 

By the Author of “ The Great War in England in 1897/’ 
“ The Day of Temptation,” Ac. 

With Frontispiece by Gaston Darbour. 

“The thousand-; of novel readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic who like a splice of plot and mj’story ask 
for no better guarantee than the name of William Le 
Queux on the title-pugo.” 

Bookseller, Newsagent , and Stationer. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In 1 vol., 3s. 6d. t with Frontispiece. 

THE GREAT 

PIRATE SYNDICATE. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

SOW READY. 

THE SECRET OF LYNNDALE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Author of “The Bohemian Girls.” 

FORBIDDEN BANNS. 

By ANNABEL GRAY. 

MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Reaily Thin Day, in 1 vol., price 6s. 

ROMANCE of the LADY ARBELL. 

“ A most interesting novel.”— The Field. 

A BRIDE OF 0 0 D. 

By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “ Capt 
Codman relates hie experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 

SI MPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. LIV. of the Third Series (18981, 42s. net. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. 
By Sir J. D. HOOKKR, F R.8.. «fcc. Published 
Monthly, with 0 Plates, 3s. Gd., Coloured. Annual 
Subscription, 42s. 

A Book for Lovers of Cage Birds. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN FIFTEEN 
MONTHLY PARTS. 

Each with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 

FOREIGN FINCHES in CAP- 

T1VITY. By ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., 
F.L.S.. F.Z.S., K.E S. With €•» Plates, beautifully 
Coloured by Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, H 14s. tki. j 
net; ha If-morocco, kb be. net. 

Pan LX., with 4 * ’oloured Plates, f»s. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. 
BARRETT, F.E.S. VMs. I. to V., each 12s.: 1 
Large Edition, Vol, I., with 4o Coloured Plates, 

6 is.; Vols. II. to V’., each with 48 Coloured Plates, 
63s. net. 

Part XXXV111., with 8 Plates, 15s. not ; 
also Vol. III., ir.i 5s. net. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 

MOORE, F.Z.S., F.E.S. Vol. I., with 91 Coloured 
Plates; Vol. II., with 99 Coloured Plates, each 
4.1* 5s., cloth ; £'9 15s., lialf-morocco. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. 

Described and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., 
F.L.S. With 82 Oloured Plates, containing up¬ 
wards of 9o>* Figures. 2 vols., £3 18a. net. 

THE LARVAE of the BRITISH 

LEPIDOPTERA, and their FOOD PLANTS. 
By OWEN S. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures 
drawn and coloured from Nature by Eleauora | 
Wilson. 40 Coloured Plates. G3s. net.' 

FLORA of HAMPSHIRE, includ- 

mg the ISLE of WIGHT, with Localities of the 
less common Srceies. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A., 
F.L.S. With Coloured Map and 2 Plates. 16s.net. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH 

FLORA. By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, O.B., 
F.R.S. 9s.net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

FLORA. By W. H. FITCH and W. G. SMITH. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Fourth Edition. 9s. net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 

16 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 

16 ( oloured Plates. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. 0. 

GRAY. 16 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. 

Bv C. P. HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition. 
6s. Od. net. • 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. 

STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates. 12s. net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. 

New Edition. Revised and in part Rewritten bv 
the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 
Coloured Plates. 9s.net. 

BRITISH BEES ByW.E.Shuckard 

16 Coloured Plates, 9s. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and 

MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON. 16 Coloured 
Plates. 9s. nct. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. 

STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates. 9s.net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. 

PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 24 Plates. 9s. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 

familiarly described in the Four Seasons. By 
THOMAS MUOKE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 
14s. net._ 

LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limited, 

Publishers to the Home , Colonial, and Indian 
Govern on nts. 

0, Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden. W.C. 


GEORGE NEWNESS Ltd. 

NEW BOOKS. 


RE-ISSUE OF 

THE THAMES ILLUSTRATED: 

a Picturesque Journeying from Richmond to 
Oxford. With 1C4 full-page and 170 small Photo¬ 
graphic views, lieautifully printed on art paper. 
In Twelve Weekly Parts, price 6d. each, 

RE-ISSUE OF 

ROUND the COAST. An Album 

of 284 Pictures from recent Photographs of the 
Watering-places and Resorts in the United King¬ 
dom, with Descriptive Text. In Twelve Weekly 
Parts, price Gil. each. 

KIPLlNO’S FIRST BOOK. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and 

other Verses. By RUDYARD KII’LING. With 
Portrait and Illustrations by Dudley Cleaver. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 0a. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 

TALES. Edition rie Luxe. With upwards of 40) 
IIlii'trations by Helen Stratton. 320 pp., demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 12s. 

THE NAVY and ARMY ILLUS- 

TRATED. Edited by Commander C. N. 
ROBINSON, R.N. Vol. VII. 64*> pp.. crown 
folio, copiously illustrated, and magnificently 
printed on art paper, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 18s. 

THE LAND of the MIDNIGHT 

SUN. By PAUL du CHATLLU. With all the 
original Illustrations, and some additions. 768 pp., 
sui»er-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

THROUGH the DARK CONTI¬ 
NENT. By HENRY MORTON STANLEY. 
With a new Introduction by the Author, and all 
the originnl Illustrations and a Mao. In 2 vols. 
Super-royal 8?o, cloth, gilt edges. Vol. I., 7s*6d. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUS- 

TRATED. By FRANCIS BOND, M.A.. F.G.8., 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With In* Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0s. 

FLASHLIGHTS on NATURE. By 

GRANT ALLEN. With 150 Illustrations by 
Frederick Knock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Os. 

THE NEW DICTIONARY. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE Dic¬ 
tionary of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To 
which arc added selected lists of proper names, 
with phonetic pronunciation,and abbreviations in 
common use, with their meanings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s.Gd. 


THE SIXPENNY SERIES. 

By post, 8d. each, 

SHE. By H. Elder Haggard. 

THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL 

By GEORG IS MEREDITH. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and other 

Versos. By HCDYAKD KIPLING. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 

SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. By 

BK AT RICK HARRADEN. 

ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 

WARD. 

THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 

SCRIPTURE. A Series of Ohl Testament Studies. 
By the late W. E. GLADSTONE. 

WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? or. In His 

Steps. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 

THE CRUCIFIXION of PHILLIP STRONG 

By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 

A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS. Being: 

an account of how an American lad, with hut £5 
in ) is pocket, worked his way to England, aud 
thence it.rough Europe. By HARRY STEELS 
MORRISON. With an Introduction by Chauhcct 
M. Depew, and 7 Illustration a. 

BV A. CONAN DOYLE. 

ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
MEMOIRS of SHEBLOCK HOLMES. 

THE SIGN Of FOUR. 


7 to Id, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


OLIPHANTS NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
MORRIS, by Mr. J. W. MACKAIL, is in prepara¬ 
tion, and will be published at the END of MAY. 

NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. Crown 8 vo, 6t. 

ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 

By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 

"A singularly cultivated and winning writer, whose first book places her in the first rank of con¬ 
temporary novelists."— Bakoh i» Hook-Worms in Punch. 

44 Wc have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating novel."— Spectator. 

“ Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has written an admirablo novel. Hor narrative is interesting, her characters 
attractive, and the picture she draws of an old Catholic homo and family excellent ."—Daily Telegraph. 

"A remarkable and an opportune book."— World. 


T1IE TSLANDS OF THE FORTH. 

EMERALDS CHASED in GOLD; 

or, The Islands of the Forth. Their Story, 
Ancient and Modern. By JOHN DICKSON, 
F.S.A.Scot., Author of 14 Ruined Castles of Mid¬ 
lothian." With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price Os. 

“ Mr. Dickson has written a very careful and a very charming 
book ”— A c a<le my. 

AMONG the WILD NGONI. 

Being some Chapters in the History of the 
Livingstonia Mission in British Central Africa. 
By W. A. ELMSL1E, M.B., C.M., Medical Mis¬ 
sionary, With an Introduction by Lord OVER- 
TOUN. Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., with Portraits 
and Illustrations 

The. Speaker fays: ‘‘The 1mm, k describes the manners and 
customs of the Ngoni in a singularly it rap hie manner ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that there is not a dull past* in this 
earnest, sensible narrative of noble and self-denying labour.” 


4 vols., 8vo, 368. net. 

THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth 

H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D., Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford; Past President of the Aristotelian 
Society. 

BOOK 1. GENERAL ANALYSIS OF EXPERI- BOOK III. ANALYSIS OF rONSriOUS ACTION. 

ENCE BOOK IV. THE REAL UNIVERSE. 

BOOK IT. POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

Thin work , to ichich the labour of eighteen years has been devoted, aims at set tiny forth, in outline, 
a complete system r\f philosophy. The idea upon which it rests is, that analysis of actual experience, 
avoiding assumptions, is the only trustworthy guide in framing a conception of the nature of the 
universe, of winch tee area part, the framing of such a conception being the sped >1 aim and problem 
which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this idea, it breaks decisively with all a priori 
philosophy , and mo'e particularly with the a priori philosophy of Kant , and the various idealistic 
systems to which it has given rise. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, 16s. 

THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ESSAYS.—1. The Genius of De Qnincey.—2. De Quincey as Political Economist, or Dc Qtiincey and Mill on 
Supply and Demand.—9. The Sut>ernatural in English Pootry: Sliakspere, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson.—4. Note. On the True Symbol of Christian Union.—5. English Verse. 

YERSE TRANSLATIONS.—I. Lucretius. The Exordium, Book I. 1*43.— II. Horace. Odes III. 9, Donee 
gratus.—III. Horaco. Odes 1.19, Mater smva Cupidinum.— IV. Lucretius. The Sacrifice of Iphigcnia, 
Book I. 80-101.—V. Lucretius. II. 1-16, Suave mari magno.—VI. Catullus. XXXI. Pame insularum, 
Sirmio. A Paraphrase.—VII. Iliad. Book VIII. 641-564, The Bivouac.—VI11. Latin Inscription. Lines 
on a Pet Dog.—IX. Horace. Odes III. 30, Exegi monumenfcum.— X. Horaco. Odes I. 7, Laudabunt 
alii.—XI. Horace. Odes II. 13, Ille et nefasto.—XII. Horace. Odes 1. 28, Te maris et term 1 .—XIII. 
Authologia Palatina. X. 123, Hws ns &v*v davdrov. —XIV. Horace. Odes III. 13, O Fons Bandnsia*. 
—XV. Horace. OdesTII. 26. Vixi puellis.—XVI. From tne Homeric Hymn to Hermes. Lines 447-4,55, 
Apollo to Hermes.—XV11. Odyssey. Book VII. 185-218, Alcinoos and Ulysses.—XVIII. Iliad. Book 
XXIV. 598-620, Achilles to Priam.—XIX. Hadrian’s Animula, vagula, blandula. 

THE EPISCOPATE of CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 

Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. A Memoir, together with some 
Material fur Founding a Judgment on the Great Questions in the Discussion of which he was 
concerned. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, los. 

ENGLAND in the AGE of WYCLIFFE By George 

MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps. 8vo, I5s. 
4 * A work of very great merit, full of promise for the future."— Guardian. 

44 The volume is the fruit of original research, and an original mind brought to bear on the results of 
research. It is full of facts, many of them new, yet there is not a dull page in the book."— Daily News. 

A HISTORY of FRENCH ART, 1100 1899. By Rose G. 

KINGSLEY, Officierde l’Instniction Publique. 8vo, I2s. fld. net. 

44 The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in its subject, and shdnld be 
equally useful for purposes of general study and for reference as to the achievement of particular 
m a st e rs.’ '-—Scots ma n. 

44 Miss Kingsley’s review is a scholarly and painstaking work which is likely long to occupy a high 
place in the literature of art."— Observer. 

HISTORY of ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, Founder of the 

Congregation of the Mission (Vincentians), and of the Sisters of Charity. By Monseigneur 
BOUGAUD, Bishop of Laval. Translated from the Second French Edition by the Rev. JOSEPH 
BRADY, O.M. With an Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 
2 vols., 8vo, 16s. net. 

UNITY in DIVERSITY. Five Addresses delivered in 

the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899, with Introduction. By the Rev. 
CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, formerly Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church. Crown 8vo, 2s. tJd. 

THE CONCEPTION of PRIESTHOOD in the EARLY 

CHURCH and in the CHURCH of ENGLAND: Four Sermons. By W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition, with New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CASE for INCENSE. Submitted to His Grace the 

Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. WEST ALL, on Monday, May 8, 1899, together 
with a Legal Argument and the Appendices of the Experts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & GO., London, Now York, and Romany. 


THE CULTURE of CHRISTIAN 

MANHOOD Sunday Mornings in BatteB Chapel, 
Yale University. Edited by WILLIAM H. 
SALLMON. Cloth extra, price 3s. Cd. 

DR. WHVTE’8 NEW BOOK. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS. Third 

Series. Abithophel to Nehennab. Completing 
the Old Testament Characters. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Post 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

DR. WHYTE'S ‘APPRECIATIONS.’ 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE: an Apprecia- 

tion. With some of the Best Passages of the Physician'* 
Writings. Selected and Arranged by ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt top, 2*. 

FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 

an Appreciation. With some Characteristic Passage* of his 
Mystical and Spiritual Autobiography. Collected aud 
Arranged by ALEXANDER WHITE, D.D. Art linen, 
gilt top, 28 . 

SANTA TERESA: an Appreciation. 

With some of the Best Pas-ages of the Saint’s Writinea. 
Selected. Adapted, and Arntuged by ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, DD. Second Edition, -is. 

JACOB BEHMEN: an Appreciation. 

By ALEXANDER WHYTE. D.D. Paper coven*, Is. 3d. ; 
cloth. 2s ; leather, 2s. *>d. 


FAMOUS SGOTSm—New Vo/s. 

Price Is. 0d.; cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 0d. 


ANDREW MELVILLE 

By WILLIAM MORISON. 

ADAM SMITH, Author of “ The 

Wealth of Nations." By HECTOR C. MAC- 
PHKRSON. 

Mr. HERBERT 8PEN0ER, 

Writing to the Author. an ys : ** l ha i p learned much from your 
sketch of Adam Smith’* life and work.” 

“ An interesting and lively study of the English founder of 
political ecoii'unv.”— Sinctator. 

“An admirable monograph on the life and teachings of 
Adam Smith.”— Daily MaU. 

BY TDK SAME AUTHOR. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

** One of the best books on Carlyle yet written." 

Literary World. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 

GARET MOYES BLACK. 

“Certainly one of th»> most charming biographies we have 
ever come across. Tin* writer has style, sympathy, distinction, 
and understanding.’— Outlook. 

JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith Leask. 

“One of the finest and most convincing passage* that have 
recently appeared in the field of British biography.” 

Homing Leader, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Saints- 

BURY. 

“ Mr. Haintsbury’s miniature is a gem of its kind." 

Pall Mall (rosette. 

MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Maclaehlan 

" Not only a charming life-story, if at times a pathetic one, 
but a vivid chapter in the romauce of Africa."— Leeds Mercury. 
List of 27 Volumes note issued. post free on application. 

Any Throe Is. 6d. Volumes in Case, 4s. fld. 

Any Seveu Is. Oil. Volumes in Cace, 10s. fld. 

"Ono of the latest evidence* of Scottish intellectual re¬ 
nascence is found m a series of r-mark-tidy cheap volume* 
which are being issue* 1 under the title of * Famous Scots.’ One 
has otilv to run through the whole score of volumes to find little 
Imt praise for them. It may l*e hoped that the enterprise of 
tlie publisher* will be adequately rewarded for making so 
notable a contribution to the literature of Scotland." 

Scotsman. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRTER, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE EDITION 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 

ALFRED 

LORD TENNYSON, 

POET LAUREATE. 

Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3g. 6d.; also in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. lid. 

HEADY Off Tl'ESDAY. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 

OF 

‘ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 

THE 

SOLITARY SUMMER. 

Extra crown 8vo, (is. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH and her 

GERMAN GARDEN. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6«. 

Academy “ A charming- book.** 

The Timet .—“ A very bright little book.** 
Speaker.— 1 * Entirely delightful.** 


POPULAR EDITION OF 

MR. BODLEY’S 

FRANCE. 

In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s. net 

The Preface to the Now Edition may l>e had 
separafelv for binding np with copies of the 
First Edition. 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

Sun .—“ When Mr. Bodley's masterpiece was issued 
in its origioal form, some twelve months ago, we 
called attention to its importance as one of the political 
classics of the century. The almost unanimous judg¬ 
ment of our contemporaries in the United Kingdom, 
in France, and on the other side of the Atlantic has 
confirmed our view.” 


THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 

INTERLUDES: 

Being Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and seme 
Verses. By HORACE SMITH. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN'S HEW and NOTABLE HOTELS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 
ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 

H. R. LYSAGHT. 

TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING 

By C. I.OWIS. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ASHES of EMPIRE, By Robert 

W. CHAMBERS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MESSRS. JtRROLD & SONS’ 

Have recently issued the folioicing 
NOTABLE BOOKS: 

JOKAI’S NEW NOVEL, 

“An enthralling romance.” 

Price Os. 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 

Translated under the Author’s supervision bv 
S. E. BOGGS. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Dr. Jura i. 

The Bookman. —“An enthralling romance of ad¬ 
venture and intrigue. The dominant heroine... is 
almost as clever, its unscrupulous, and as fascinating 

as Dumas' famous creation.The story.is told 

with infinite delicacy and charm ; it stands out a clear 
and lovely idyll against the tangled background of 

plot and counter plot.The translator has done his 

work so well, and with such evident sympathy with 
his original, that we are almost inclined to forget that 
it is a translation at all.” 

A Book of which Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, writing in 
“The Sketch,” aayt: “I, at leaat, remember no 
etudy of humanity of recent years which baa 
revealed such fresh conceptions of the primitive 
things of life, or has permitted one to see the 
world with such a truly Eastern eye.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic 

Price 6s. Translated by Mrs. WAUGH. 

The Literary World .—“Alike from the literary and 
the humanitarian point of view the talcs arc full of 

interest.They are refreshingly unfamiliar in plot, 

in treatment, and in local colour. The choice of sub¬ 
ject and the handling of it indicate the poet, and the 
tales are one and all full of strong though restrained 
foeling.” 

The World. —“There is no item in the collection 
that lacks evidences of the striking literary and 
imaginative gifts of its author.” 


BY THE ADTHOB OF ‘'SINNERS 
TWAIN,” &c., &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 

THE PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. 

By JOHN MACKTE, 

Author of “ Thcv that Sit in Darkness,” “ Sir ners 
Twain,” “The Devil's Playground,” Ac. 

The Daily Mail .— “Mr. Mackie’s de*cription* of 
Canadian scenery and of life in a roraote settlement of 
the North-West are admirable. His characters, too, 

are well defined.A book worth reading.” 

The Sundau Sun. —‘‘Full of human interest.” 

The Sheffield Independent. —“There is a ring of 
strength and manliness in this book which is pleasant, 
and invigorating. It is more of a character study 
than a story, though its romantic setting and the in¬ 
terplay of two or three leading characters upon each 
other make it a goed story too.” 

A New Novel by the Author of “ Poor 
Human Nature,” &c 

Price 6s. 

A STOLEN IDEA. By Elizabeth 

GODFREY, Author of “Cornish Diamonds,” 
“ Poor Human Nature,” Ac. 

The Sun.—** A pleasant story, and Miss Godfrey— 
whose ‘Cornish Diamonds ’ and * Poor Human Nature’ 
were so popular some little time ago—is sure to win a 
host of readers for it.We recommend the story.” 

Two Novels by MAY CROMMELIN. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d. 

BAY RONALD. ByMayCrommelin 

Author of "Queenie,” “Orange Lily,” “Miss 
Daisy Dimity,” Ac., Ac. 

The Athenetum. —“An excellent specimen of modern 
fiction.” 

FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “Bay 
Ronald,” Ac. 

Tho Morning. —“ There is ample incident and much 
entertaining narrative, while the interest is main¬ 
tained to tho last chapter of the book.” 

By the New Australian Author. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS. 

By MARGARET PARKER, Author of “Ida 
Cameron,” “To Hiiu who Waits,” Ac. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —“ A novel of considerable 
power, not the first of equal quality by Margaret 
Parker.......A wealth of incident is detailed, many 

well-drawn characters are introduced, and the plot is 
cleverly contrived and startling. ’ 

London: JARROLD Sc SONS, 

10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


GHATTO & WINDUS'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES 

By jcstin McCarthy, m.p. 

Author of “A History of Our Own Times.” 

2 vols., demy Hvo, with Portrait, 24a. 

HARRY DE WINDTS New 
Book, TRUE TALES of 
TRAVEL and ADVEN¬ 
TURE, will be ready on 
May 18. Grown 8vo, doth, 
3s. 6d. 

An Exiled Scot. 

By H. A. BRYDEN, 

Author of “Gun and Camera in South Africa.* 
With a Frontispiece by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

Through a Keyhole. 

Overheard by COSMO HAMILTON, 

Author of “ The Glamour of the Impossible.” 
Crown 8vo, art linen gilt, Ss. Gd. 

Madame Izan. 

By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 

Author of “ Mrs. Tregaskies,” Ac. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

“ ‘ Madame Izan * is one of those rare stories which 
make the reader feel that the writing of them has been 
a continuous pleasure—never a task... . The narrative 
is quite charming, everybody in it is alive ; the leading 
situation is as amusing as it is new.”— World. 

“Mrs. Campbell Praed’s beautiful and delicate 

story.The book is a model of craftsmanship, tbc 

characterisation is full of insight and humour, and 
the style glows with the sunshine ol Mrs. Praed’s own 
native land.”— Literary World. 


MARY UNWIN. 

By ALAN 8T. AUBYN, 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” 

With 8 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant, 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Alan St. Aubyu has not written a story of more 
delicate charm and artistic finish than 'Mary Unwin.' 

.We should be grateful to a novelist whose writing 

recalls Goldsmith .”—Westminster Gazette. 

A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY 

And other Paper9. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON, 

Author of “Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.* 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Academy Notes. 

(Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN.) 

With nearly 200 Illustrations, la. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


CURSED by a FORTUNE. By 

G. MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, rlotb, Sh. fid. 

THE REBEL of the FAMILY. By 

E. LYNN LINTON. Post avo. cloth, 3 b. 6d. 

PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hunger- 

FORD. Post. 8vo, picture hoards, 2s.; cl**’-b 
limp, 2s. 0d. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Gaiuuelle D’Annunzio’s new play, “ Gloria,” as we stated 
last week, has been hissed off the stage at Naples, and 
now Eleonora Duse has abandoned her intention of pro¬ 
ducing it at Rome. The author, however, will publish his 
play in book-form, preceded by the dedication : “ To the 
dogs who hissed it at Naples.” Meanwhile, Signora Duse 
has promised to visit Paris in June, in order to give a 
single performance of “ La Dame aux Camt'lias,” the 
proceeds to go towards the Memorial to Alexandre Dumas 
)ils. 


Price Threepence 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


hurtful to the morals of young Aberdeen that it should be 
placed in front of the Grammar School. The statue is to 
be of bronze, and will stand on a granite pedestal. 


A Belated Kindness. 

[Tiik McGill University, Montreal, has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. upon Mr. Rudyard Kipling.] 

Why have you been so long, McGill ? 

Where were you when our friend was ill ? 

It’s surely wrong to wait until 
He’s well to “doctor ” him. 


Anotiiek round century of “ best ” novels is now pur- 
chaseable. The selection has been mado this time not by 
a strong syndicate of editors and scholars, but by a city 
bookseller, yet the result seems to be much the same. 
Will not a rival firm or newspaper retort with the hundred 
second best novels ? They might prove to be better than 
the “ best.” 


Meanwhile, clioap literature has once moro rccoivod 
championship from Mr. Bryce, M.P. It was Mr. Bryce 
who advocated, some months ago, the shilling “ six-shilling 
novel,” which no publisher, however, has yet given us—the 
standard price having been fixed at sixpence. Now ho 
asks, at the annual meeting of the National Home Head¬ 
ing Union, for single plays of Shakespeare and specimens 
of other masters at a slightly dearer rate than a penny— 
Mr. Stead’s price for literature—suitably printed for 
reading in shaky trains. But the thing has been ex¬ 
cellently done. Cassell’s National Library, projected and 
edited by the late Henry Morley, is a wonderful collection 
of English classics at threepence the volume. Nothing 
better could be produced. Critics of publishing should 
master existing editions before they advocate new ones. 

We were among the first to suggest that the issue of 
new novels at sixpence might prove profitable to publishers. 
Messrs. Methuen’s project for such a series, to be called 
“ The Novelist,” was soon afterwards announced ; and on 
the 16th the public will be able to purchase at sixpence 
a new story by Mr. E. W. Hornung, entitled Dead Men 
Tell No Tales. An advance copy of this story has reached 
us. The striking red and gold paper cover adopted for 
the series is well chosen : it is neat, strong, and individual. 


The committee in charge of the scheme for the erection 
of a statue of Lord Byron in Aberdeen has decided to 
disregard tho persons who, while favourable to the granite 
city having a statue of the poet, considor that it would bo 


Mu. Kitlino, as a mattor of fact, is particularly pleased 
that this honour, the first of its kind (and the first, doubt¬ 
less, of a long list), should come to him from the Lady of 
Snows, or, as ho puts it in his letter of acceptance, from 
“ the older sister of the new nations within the Empire.” 


Antoros of tho now Doctor of Laws, the Duke of York 
is said to have remarked, concerning tho attention paid 
by tho papers to his recent indisposition: “ Really, I 
might bo Kipling.” 


We are remindod by Messrs. Jarrold that they still 
have in stock certain minor writings by George B irrow, of 
which more is perhaps said than known. Tho b >oks are 
that sardonic work The Turkish Jester ; or, The Pleasantries 
of Cogia Nasr Eddin Effendi, of which a portion of the 
original edition still exists; The Death of Balder, a trans¬ 
lation from the Danish of Ewald, and Targum; or, Metrical 
Translations from Thirtg Languages and Dialects, reprints of 
which were issued some ten years ago. 


The following classified table accompanying a recent 
official report of the Imperial Library at Tokio indicates 
the nature of reading of 7,770 readers in twenty-four days 
at that institution : 


Japanese and 
Chinese Works. 

Earopf an 
Worls. 

Theology and Religion 

035 

14 

Philosophy and Education. 

2,308 

145 

Literature and Languages . 

8,038 

998 

History, Biography, Geography, 

Travel. 

9,708 

460 

Law, Politics, Sociology, Eco- 

uomy, Statistics . . 

0,377 

304 

Mathematics, Natural Philo- 

sophy, Medicine . . 

9,506 

388 

Engineering, Military Arts, In- 

dustries. 

4,9-13 

20S 

Miscellaneous Books . . 

4,8-10 

539 


Tho proportion of Europoan works is very large. 
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The circumstances that Mr. W. B. Yeats’s poetical play, 
“ The Countess Cathleen,” touches upon the debateable 
ground of religion, and that a strong party had been 
formed to protest against its sentiments, helped to mar its 
performance at the opening of the Irish Literary Theatre 
on Monday. But that in good hands it is both dramatic 
and beautiful was none the less proved. Mr. Martyn’s 
“ The Heather Field,” the play which was published 
with a eulogy by Mr. George Moore early this year, and 
afterwards served as tlie pivot of a sprightly discussion 
between Mr. Moore and Mr. Archer was produced, under 
the sime auspices, on Tuesday, with great success, its 
interest being, to those who knew the play only in book 
form, amazingly real. The Irish Literary Theatre may, 
then, be said to be fairly started, and we trust that its 
career will be long and distinguished. 


In the little organ of the Society, Beltaine , issued by the 
Unicorn Press, is printed, among other relevant matter, 
the prologue to “ TI 10 Countess Cathleen ” and “ The 
Heather Fiold,” written by Mr. Lionel Johnson. We 
quote a portion : 

The May tire once on every dreaming hill 
All the fair land with burning bloom would till: 

All the fair laud, at visionary night, 

Gave loving glory to the Lord of Light. 

Have we no leaping flames of Beltaine praise 
To kindle in the joyous ancient ways ; 

No Are of song, of vision, of white dream, 

Fit for the Master of the Heavenly Gleam ; 

For Him who first made Ireland move in chime, 

Musical from the misty dawn of time ? 

Ah, yes: for sacrifice this night we bring 
The passion of a lost soul’s triumphing : 

All rich with fucry airs that, wandering long 
Uncaught, here gather into Irish song ; 

.Sweet as the old remembering winds that wail 
From hill to hill of gracious Iuisfail; 

Sad as the nnforgettiug winds that pass 
Over her children in her holy grass 
At home, and sleeping well upon her breast, 

Where snowy Dcirdre and her sorrows rest. 


The Irish Anthology, on the plan of Mr. Humphry 
Ward’s English Poets, which Mr. T. W. Rolleston is 
editing for Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., is expected to bo 
ready in the autumn. Mr. Stopford Brooko is writing the 
introduction, and also a notice of Thomas Moore; Mr. 
Lionel Johnson deals with Mangan ; and Mr. A. P. Graves 
■writes on Sir Samuel Ferguson. Other contributors 
of critical notices are Prof. W. McNeile Dixon, Dr. 
George Sigerson, Dr. Douglas Hyde, D. J. O’Donoghue, 
W. B. Yeats, and George Russell (“A. E.”). 


A like of Jose Rizal, the Filipino novelist, has recently 
appeared in Austria. Rizal, a doctor both of medicine 
and of philosophy, who had a European education and 
was a graduate of the University of Madrid, was consumed 
by a passion for freedom. His love of his country was 
intense, and it eventually brought about his death. He 
had long plotted against Spanish rule, not only by directly 
inciting rebellion, but by attempting to found a colony for 


independent Filipinos in Borneo. Imprisonment did not 
deter him. At last, in December, 1896, he was shot by 
order of the Government. His end was dramatic. Aji 
hour before the execution he married the Irish girl to 
whom he had been betrothed. The Spaniards, by an act 
of cruelty that might have been spared, ordered the shoot¬ 
ing to be done by Filipinos. “ On the day following 
Eizal’s death,” says an account in the Boston Evening 
Transcript, “ his widow passed the Spanish line at Manila 
and made her way on foot to the camp of the patriots. 
There Aguinaldo gave her command of a company, at the 
head of which the Irish bride-widow gained more than one 
victory. She has, perhaps, fallen ere this, a victim to 
American bullets. Before he died Rizal wrote a poem, 
which was his dying message to his native land, from 
which this is a stanza : 

Farewell, adored Fatherland; our Eden lost, farewell; 

Farewell, O sun’s loved region, pearl of the Eastern sea ; 
Gladly I die for thy dear sake ; yea, thou knowest well, 

Were my sad life more radiant far than mortal tongue could 
tell, 

Yet would I give it gladly, joyously, for thee.” 


Books about the Ameriean-Spanish War are increasing 
in number and decreasing in interest. The American 
public has ceased to buy them. Even Lieut. Hobson’s 
work has had only a moderate vogue. A literary critic 
who admires it remarked, says the Boston Literary World: 
“In a hundred years, when Hobson’s narrative has been 
forgotten, some fellow will come along and make a novel 
out of the material in it and win a tremendous success.” 


The Rev. A. B. Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte 
Bronte, now in his eighty-first year, is still vigorous in 
body and mind. Mr. W. T. Field, the Secretary of the 
Bronti ; Society, told the members on Saturday that he 
paid him a visit at Easter at his residence in Ireland, and 
had an opportunity of seeing Richmond’s portrait of 
Charlotte Bronte, which has recently been restored, and is 
to be bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery. The 
present Rector of Haworth, the Rev. T. W. Story, unlike 
his predecessor, is an admirer of the Brontes, and the 
members of the Society present at the re-opening of the 
Museum on Saturday had the opportunity of seeing the 
rooms in which Charlotte and her sisters lived and worked. 


According to the New York Publishers' Circular, the 
editor of a threepenny English magazine has forwarded 
to such men of letters as he considers eminent or amiable 
enough for his purpose a pudding-basin full of gelatinous 
matter, with the request that they will have it warmed, 
press their feet well into it, and send it back. This 
pleasing performance is to the end that the intelligent 
readers of the threepenny magazine may be able to con¬ 
sider whether each writer has the sort of foot that would 
be expected from a perusal of his works, or whether the 
works of a man with a foot like that seem likely to be 
worth reading. It is rumoured flint 0110 man of letters, 
favoured with this delicate attention, sent back the basin 
of gelatinous matter to the editor with the request that he 
press his head well into it. 
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The American Bookman tells the following new and 
satisfactory story of Mr. Euskin: “ A certain person in 
this country sent a friend of his in England an American 
edition of Euskin’s works. They were seized by the 
Customs, of course, and were in peril of confiscation, when 
the consignee learned that if he could procure a letter from 
Mr. Euskin allowing the books to pass into England the 
Customs would release them. Accordingly, a letter of 
request was sent to Mr. Euskin, who replied promptly 
and with characteristic verve , as follows : 

Sir,—I do not see that your friend’s desire to give you 
a present at my expense is any apology for your intrusion 
upon me.—Yours, &c., John Eitskin. 

The volumes,” adds the Bookman , “ came back to America, 
but in spite of very tempting offers the recipient of Mr. 
Euskin’s curt reply refuses to part with the autograph.” 

A correspondent, signing herself “Lux,” Devon, asks 
us to give publicity to the following plea : “I am interested 
in our local Literary Society, and wish to see it of real 
value to us all. Could any of your readers suggest in 
what way such country clubs could be developed besides 
the obvious lending library and reading-room ? How to 
supply new and bright literature without encumbering 
limited shelves with books no longer asked for is another 
point on which advice of experience is sought. The 
carriage of books from Mudie’s is a prohibitory tax on our 
small funds.” Our correspondent encloses her name and 
address, and we shall be glad to forward to her any com¬ 
munications that may be forthcoming. 

In a little anonymous book, entitled Richard Holt Hutton 
of “ The Spectator ” (Oliver & Boyd), containing a number 
of Mr. Hutton’s more memorable utterances on many 
subjects, this little poem is quoted from one of his “ Holi¬ 
day Eambles ”: 

Through the sweet night half waking I had lain, 

Lulled by the murmur of the rushing Inn, 

Which seemed like memory without its pain, 

The eager years of youth without their sin. 

I rise: in moonlit curves the glacier spreads, 

The peaks in ghostly beauty veil their might, 

The dark firs wave their faintly-lighted heads, 

The landscape seems a phantom of the night. 

Those polar snows, lapped in soft summer air, 

That ice, which sparkles back a southern moon, 

Those black-stoled rocks like monks in wrath or prayer, 
Bowed, bare-kneed, on the glacier, late and soon. 

Eeal are they ? or such dreams of fevered brain, 

As wise men conjure now from sky and sod,— 

That Love shrinks back from Law’s advancing reign,— 
That the Ice-Sea of Science threatens God ! 

In the Spectator article these lines were attributed to a 
poetic youth called “Mr. Q.,” but the writer of this little 
monograph is of opinion that “ Mr. Q.” and Hutton were 
one and the same. 


It is to be hoped that the new Victor Hugo books will 
be better than the new Daudet book, which we review 
elsewhere. But it may be assumed safely that they will. 
Mr. Paul Maurice, who has control of Hugo’s papers, has 


arranged a new volume of Choses Vues ; and a volume con¬ 
taining the poet’s letters to his betrothed, “ which were 
written out in little notes and slipped quietly into her 
hand during visits which gave the lovers no opportunity 
of private speech,” is ready for the press. The publication 
savours of indiscretion; but, as in the case of the Browning 
love-letters, we shall not be able to decide until we have 
the book. 


A critic, dealing eulogistically with Mr. Dunne and 
Mr. Dooley , says that the caustic bar-tender of Chicago had 
a short previous existence in Mr. Dunne’s articles as 
Colonel McNeery. Here are extracts from the Colonel’s 
account of a “ Lithry Congress ” at Chicago : 

“ Divvle a word about pothry,” he says. “ It was like 
a meetin’ iv th’ Bricklayers’ Union, it was, so it was, with 
all th’ talk about how the dirty old book publishers was 
thrown it into th’ poor potes an’ grindin’ thim down in th’ 
ground. . . . Well, sir, be this an’ be that, it turned out 
that there was oney wan pote in th’ house. An’ in th’ 
name iv heavin who d’ye think it was ? Bonney! Yis, 
yis. Divil th’ liss. That’s him. Th’ little lawyer. Th’ 
little guy with th’ bunch iv whiskers. Oh, dear; oh, dear. 
Well, sir, if th’ pope iv Rome—Gawd f’rgive me f’r sayin’ 
it—was to come up to that bar at this blissid moment an’ 
ask f’r gin an’ bitthers I’d be no more taken back. I niver 
know'd Bonney was a pote. I thought he was more 
respectable. But he read a pome, an’ tho’ .... pothry’s 
not a leg hould f’r me, by gar, I liked Bonney’s pothry. 
Listen: 

‘ Th’ splendid city build at Jackson Paark,’ he says, 
‘To house,’ he says, ‘th’ gathered treasures iv th’ 
world 

Must pass away, but reproduced in books,’ he says, 

‘ Th’ wondhrous forms in beauty an iv use, 

Which there,’ he says, ‘ excite amazement and delight, 
Shall put on immorality (no, be gar, that’s wrong) 
immortality and take,’ says he, 

‘ Their lasting place in human hist’ry,’ says Bonney. 

“ Well,” I says to Tiddy, “that’s a darn’d fine article iv 
pothry,” I says. “ It sounds almost like prose,” I says. 
“It is prose,” says Tiddy. “Then,” says I, “divil a bit 
the worse it is for that,” says I. So we ups an’ goes to 
the prize fight. 


The editor of a health journal asks us if we will “ loan 
him ” the block (recently used in the Academy) represent¬ 
ing Mr. Bernard Shaw as the Dying Vegetarian. We 
gladly do so. The name of the paper is Life and Beauty. 


We print the following note from a correspondent on 
M. Paderewski’s performance at the Queen’s Hall this 
week, as some expression of the extraordinary emotional 
effect which this remarkable pianist exercises on his 
hearers of almost every kind: 

Men call him Paderewski, this sad-faced messenger of 
the gods. His name does not matter: where he is, he is 
not. Beethoven and Chopin are. Their spirits may rest, 
for they have found a voice. ... I breathed rare mountain 
air for days. The spell was upon me. I had walked with 
the gods. I felt I could be my Ideal self. I could be, do, 
suffer anything. I could go to the stake for any cause if 
Paderewski would play my funeral march. . . . Mr. Wood 
thought he was conducting that orchestra, I suppose. He 
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was not. Paderewski held it in the hollow of his hand. 
He fixed his eye upon it and the men played as they had 
never played before in all their lives. He magnetised it- 
In playing with him it was greater than itself. He was 
the soul of it. It bore him up on the wings of an orchestra 
inspired. It sank into silence with him and died away in 
pianissimos that came in far echoes from over the hills of 
silence. Great Beethoven faded, and Chopin spoke to 
us with his own voice. We listened, breathless, to 
the end when the strange spirit whispered to us in 
one mighty passage after another. Gigantic passages they 
were, yet no one thought “ how clever,” each one felt 
“ how great,” as the spirit came along in its last glorious 
march, upborne by the inspired orchestra. It was like the 
march of some white war-horse of the gods. It passed on 
to victory, out of sight, aud deafening cheers brought the 
vision to an end, and I went out into the night walking in 
a land of ghosts. 


Bibliographical. 

I mat be permitted to express in this place my personal 
and individual gratification at Mr. Fortescue’s accession 
to the Keepership of the Printed Books in the British 
Museum, because Mr. Fortescue, as we all know, has 
distinguished himself especially in the realm of biblio¬ 
graphy. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, who 
have blessed and bless him for those Subject Indices of his. 
There is, of course, always one objection to compilations of 
that kind—that while they make easier the path of the 
inquirer, they also make easier the path of the lazy and 
even ignorant person who desires a reputation for erudition. 
However, Mr. Fortescue’s Indices deal only with very 
modern books, and can therefore be only of limited service 
to the literary impostor. To the genuine student they are, 
within their range, invaluable. “ What are the best books 
on such and such a subject?” This is a question which 
so many people put day by day, and even now it can be 
answered satisfactorily only by experts in the various 
departments of literary knowledge. 

The ‘‘ literary drama ” is having quite an innings just 
now. Only the other day we had “ Grierson’s Way ” at 
the Haymarket; this week there has been the Hibernian 
revival in Dublin; and on Monday next Mr. Poel is to 
give us, in London, FitzGerald’s version of Calderon’s 
“ Vida es Sueno.” I have already drawn attention to the 
many translations and adaptations of that play which exist 
in English. FitzGerald’s version must, of course, always 
have a peculiar interest for all lovers of literature. But I 
do hope that on Monday “ Life’s a Dream ” will not be 
rendered in the usual “ Elizabethan ” manner— i.e., with 
only one piece of scenic background and without any 
breathing space between the acts. This performing of 
plays from start to finish, without change of scene and 
without pause of any kind, is calculated not so much to 
turn the hair grey as to destroy it altogether. I always 
come away from the representations of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society a little balder than I went. 

The decease of Mrs. Marshall reminds one of the large 
extent to which literary fame can be, so to speak, sectional 
—considerable, yet strictly limited—real, but circumscribed. 


Very many adult people, no doubt, were aware that Emma 
Marshall was the name of the author of numerous popular 
stories (mostly of the quasi-historical sort) for the young ; 
but by how many of those adults had any of those 
stories been read ? Ought I to be ashamed to say 
that I never read one of them? The only bit of 
Mrs. Marshall’s writing that ever came in my way 
was the essay on “A. L. 0. E. ” and Mrs. Ewing which 
she contributed two years ago to Women Novelists of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. This struck me as conceived and written 
in very slovenly fashion, and altogether inadequate to the 
occasion. If Mrs. Marshall always wrote like that, she was 
very inferior as a litterateur to the two ladies she ventured 
to criticise. 

A little bird whispered to me a short time ago that Mr. 
John Murray thought of publishing more novels in the 
immediate future than he had issued in the recent past, 
but that his aim would be to take care that he published 
none that were not absolutely good. If this be so, the 
resolution is eminently creditable. Simply appalling is 
the amount of mediocrity (not to say rubbish) in the shape 
of fiction that even the most reputable publishers will 
place before the public; and it would be a positive bene¬ 
faction if certain firms would make it clear, by the moderate 
measure of their output, that they would always favour 
quality in preference to quantity. I see that the new 
novel announced by Mr. Murray is called Lesser Destinies, 
and deals with “ many aspects of life in the East End.” 

Canon Ainger’s monograph on Charles Lamb—which is 
to be reprintod as part and parcel of the “ de luxe ” repro¬ 
duction of the Canon’s edition of Lamb’s works—dates 
from 1882 ; but he revised it in 1888. He may now have 
revised it once more. The Works were edited by the 
Canon in the following order: The Essays of Elia, 1883; 
Mrs. Leicester's School, and Other Writings, 1885; and 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays, 1888. To the last- 
named year belongs the Canon’s collection of Lamb’s 
Letters (in two volumes). There can be no doubt that 
these five volumes are very neat and handy. The Canon 
would, perhaps, have done well had he connected the 
letters by a thread of biographic narrative. 

We are all of us glad that Dr. George MacDonald has 
found himself well enough to come to England this year. 
It so happens that Mrs. Oliphant has just made public, 
in one of her letters (addressed to Mr. John Blackwood 
in 1863), that it was she who introduced David Elginbrod 
to the late Mr. Henry Blackett, whose firm published it 
at her “ urgent recommendation.” David Elginbrod was 
Dr. MacDonald’s first novel, though it had been preceded 
by his romantic tale, Phantasies. Apart from Phantastes, 
he was known, when Elginbrod appeared, only as a writer 
of verse. It was Messrs. Hurst & Blackett who published, 
two years ago, Dr. MacDonald’s latest novel, Salted with 
Fire. 

Some of the reviewers of Miss Harraden’s story, The 
Fowler, have been saying that the Theodore Bevan who 
plays the title part in it is a most improbable personage. 
Now, suppose it should prove that there is a living original 
from whom Bevan was directly drawn — what then? 
Gossip has it that the prototype of Bevan exists among us. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Ripe and Rushing Life. 

The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. 2 vols. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Few people will have envied Mr. Mackail the task entrusted 
to him of writing a Life of Morris. Apart from the thorny 
difficulties which beset him, was the certain fact that he 
could not please all readers. On the one hand are the 
Socialists, mostly contemptuous of Morris’s art; on the 
other are the art-lovers, wondering why he ever mixed 
himself up with Socialism. In the middle are a few who 



WILLIAM MOKBIS AT 41. 
From a Photograph by F. Hollyer. 


know that Art and Socialism alike were the outcome of an 
intense, passionate craving for active work, a hatred of all 
that was sordid and ugly, and a desire, strong as a gospel, 
to leave the world more beautiful than he found it. With 
this dominating aim in view, Morris became, as successive 
vistas of activity opened before him, architect, painter, 
poet, decorator, weaver, printer, and craftsman in many 
arts. Finally the vast field of social reform engulfed him, 
and to his other activities he added those of lecturer, 
preacher, and revolutionary. 

By a curious anomaly Morris was the son of wealthy 
parents, and except from choice need never have worked 
for his living. That choice, however, drove him like the 
gadfly of the goddess, and nearly persuaded him to the 
Church. From this isolation he, and his bosom friend 
at Oxford, Burne-Jones, were saved by a variety of causes 
then first beginning to operate on the impressionable 
youth of the country. 

The secularisation of mind, the widening of interest and 
outlook beyond the limits prescribed by Anglo-Catholic 


ideals, towards which the influence of Chaucer and Brown¬ 
ing. like two great windows letting in the air and day, 
contributed so potently, were coming over him. . . . Art 
and literature were no longer thought of as handmaids to 
religion, but as ends to be pursued for their own sake, as a 
means of realising life. 

A dream which at first possessed him of founding a retreat 
for kindred souls to inhabit leaked away and was replaced 
by a “ brotherhood ” of literary, poetical, and, above all, 
artistic impulses. At this period was organised the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine, a lineal inheritor of the Germ , 
started five years previously under pre-Raphaelite auspices. 
Soon, through the admiration of Burne-Jones for .Rossetti, 
Morris linked hands with the pre-Raphaelites themselves, 
and fell under the sway of that dominating personality. 
Abandonment of the Church had led him on to architecture; 
now he became a painter, for Rossetti insisted upon it. 
So he made the world richer by one sweetly sensitive 
picture, “ Queen Guenevere,” and so he came to participate 
in that rich and reckless outpouring of wasted genius, the 
decoration of the Oxford Union. One night, as all know, 
he and Rossetti went to the theatre at Oxford, and there 
they saw the lady who became Rossetti’s wife, and whose 
magnificent beauty inspired him for most of his finest 
creations. Morris was only twenty-five when he married. 
His energies had hardly yet begun to find an outlet, but 
his powers were at their height. He put them all into the 
building and decorating of a house which should be the 
most beautiful house in the world—the well-known Red 
House at Upton. Here his children were born, and here 
he spent five years, the happiest of his life. The furnish¬ 
ing of the Red House revealed to Morris that there was no 
handicraft being worked in England that could satisfy an 
artistic nature. Beds, furniture, utensils had all to be 
designed and specially made, and thus came about the 
formation of that amateur firm of carpet-weavers and 
decorators known now all over the world as Morris & Co. 
Here is an account of one of the first board meetings, 
related by Mr. Faulkner, one of the partners : 


I don’t know if you have heard of our firm before; if 
not, I may as well tell you that it is composed of (Madox) 
Brown, Rossetti, Jones, Webb, Morris, Marshall, Faulkner; 
that it commenced with a capital which might be con¬ 
sidered an infinitesimal of the second order ; that it has 
meetings once or twice a fortnight, which have rather the 
character of a meeting of the Jolly Masons than of a 
meeting to discuss business. . . . Our firm has arrived at 
the dignity of exhibition at the Great Exhibition, where 
we have already sent some stained glass, and where they 
obtained a medal for “ imitation of Gothic patterns,” and 
shall shortly send some furniture which will doubtless 
cause the majority of spectators to admire. The getting 
ready of our things has cost more tribulation and swearing 
to Topsy (Morris) than these exhibitions will be worth. 


The increasing business of the firm and a long bout of 
ill-health caused Morris to abandon the Red House and 
move up to London, whence, after things had begun to go 
satisfactorily, he removed to Kelmscott, on the borders of 
Oxford and Gloucestershire. By this time (1871) the bulk 
of his poetical works had seen the light. Mr. Mackail 
quotes from Canon Dixon a delightfully naive account of 
Morris’s first outburst into verse under the influence of 
the friends he had gathered round him at Oxford: 


One night Crom Price and I went to Exeter and found 
him with Burne-Jones. As soon as we entered the room 
Burne-Jones exclaimed wildly, “He’s a big poet!” 
“Who is?” asked we. “Why, ‘Topsy’”—file name 
given him on account of his mass of dark curly hair, 
frequently shortened to “Top.” We sat down and heard 
Morris read his first poem, the first he had ever written in 
his life. It was called “ The Willow and the Red Cliff.” 
As he read it I felt it was something the like of which had 
never been heard before. It was a thing entirely new, 
founded on nothing previous. . . . He reached his per¬ 
fection at onoe. Nothing could have been altered in “The 
Willow and file Red Cliff,” and in my judgment he can 
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scarcely be said to have exceeded it much afterwards in 
anything he did. 

To the praise lavished on his virgin effort (afterwards 
destroyed) Morris replied characteristically : “ Well, if 
this is poetry, it is very easy to write ” ; and, in truth, 
poetry never gave him much trouble. Mr. Mackail quotes 
some of his early poems, which were never published; 
and a fragmentary, but more important, selection from 
the cycle of Troy poems, which were left unfinished. One 
gem, the weird and melancholy arming song of Paris, 
was afterwards transformed, and reappears in “ Ogier the 
Dane ” ; but we cannot refrain from giving it here in its 
original form: 

Love, within the hawthorn brake, 

Pray you be merry for my sake, 

While I last, for who knoweth 
How near I may be my death ? 

Sweet, be long in growing old ! 

Life and love in age grow cold ; 

Hold fast to life, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ‘t 

Trouble must be kept afar, 

Therefore go I to the war: 

Less trouble is there among spears 
Than with hard words about your ears. 

Love me, then, my sweet and fair, 

And curse the folk that drive me there. 

Kiss me, sweet, for who knoweth, 

What thing cometh after death ? 

Of all the legends he handled the story of Troy was 
the one which probably most fascinated the medireval 
mind of Morris, and Mr. Mackail records his delight at 
finding among writers of the Middle Ages the same ideas 
that haunted him of the vague mystery and tragedy of the 
ending of that ten-years’ war. His conception of Troy is 
medimval—a sort of Bruges. The knights go forth singly 
into the lists, as in Proissart, or look down from the walls 
on 

Our great wet ditches where the carp and tench, 

In spite of arblasts and petrari®, 

Suck at the floating lilies all day long. 

The Troy poems are composed in a vivid, dramatic manner, 
which marked the earlier life of their author. When he 
came to publishing epics, he had settled down to the even, 
slow narrative swing of “ Jason ” and the “ Earthly Para¬ 
dise.” Of his attitude towards his own poetry Mr. Mac¬ 
kail says : “ No great artist was ever less self-conscious or 
more free from vanity.” “It was a matter of simple duty 
with him, in a poem as in a design, to do everything as 
well as he could. It was not with him a matter of in¬ 
spiration—he never used either the word or the idea—hut 
of sheer honesty and seriousness of workmanship. . . . 
He never spoke of poetry as involving more than the 
craftsman’s qualities.” This explains, and is in part ex¬ 
plained by, the fact that so much of his work was based 
upon ancient themes, which he either translated, like the 
“Odyssey” and the Icelandic poems, or paraphrased like 
the story of Jason. 

Morris’s literary tastes were too miscellaneous to discuss 
here. Ranging from “ Jorrocks” and “Tom Sawyer” to 
Borrow and Dickens in prose, he had ever a keen appre¬ 
ciation of breezy humour, and many of his own favourite 
phrases wore catchwords derived from the arcana of this 
class of literature. In poetry he worshipped Browning. 

Morris’s descent into the region of revolutionary politics 
seoms at first sight a matter requiring explanation. Why 
should an aristocrat of birth and means—fully conscious 
of both, yet except at unguarded moments never revealing 
his consciousness even to intimate friends—stray down 
into those circles of the discontented poor whose notion of 
righting society is to wrong those better off than them¬ 
selves ? For the answer to this we should have to look 
hack at the state of London slums and the industrial 


market twenty or thirty years ago with the same frank, 
inquiring eyes that Morris looked out from; see how its 
squalor and vileness would have jarred on the dreams he 
had of a world beautiful with art; and then take into 
consideration his impulsive nature, his contempt for diffi¬ 
culties, his glorious optimism, and his superabounding 
energy. Socialism as he found it was a fearful and 
grievous disappointment. The petty j ealousies and quarrels 
of the leaders, the frothiness and cowardice of the masses, 
disgusted his very soul, and to his friends he poured it out. 
But to have laid the burden down would to him have 
appeared as cowardly as the conduct he condemned, and 
so he went on, sacrificing time and money as if neither 
were of the least account, preaching in stuffy halls and 
under pelting skies, until his health, always threatened, 
broke down beneath the strain. Had everything been 
known which this book makes clear, how different would 
have been the feelings with which even the unimpression¬ 
able middle-classes would have received him. It is the 
fate of great men that their acts are judged and their 
motives unknown. Hence, if their acts are not popular, 
they are isolated and thrust back on themselves. Morris 
himself was too self-reliant to mind this or complain of it; 
yet at times he, too, craved for sympathy, and was almost 
childishly pleased at finding it in unexpected quarters. 

Here this review must end. It is all too short to deal 
with a tenth of the many activities in which Morris 
expended himself during the fifty years of his busy life. 
It has not mentioned his devotion to the antiquities of his 
native land, his crusade against ignorant and destructive 
“ restorations,” his experiments in weaving and dyeing, 
his enormous influence on the arts of decoration and 
furniture-making (influence which was recognised abroad 
far earlier than here), his revival of the arts of illuminating 
and printing, the important work of the Kelmscott Press, 
and a hundred other matters of greater or less interest to 
mankind. Finally, there is the personal element: the 
fiery, gusty temper which destroyed door-panels and ex¬ 
pressed itself in furious beating of head against wall; the 
carelessness of dress, vehemence of language, generosity 
of temperament, bluntness of manners. Above all, there 
is the fountain of humour, delicately caught and repro¬ 
duced in these pages, worthy record of a crowded, brave, 
glorious, and most valuable life. 


Autobiography of a Child. 

Autobiography of a Child. (Blackwood. 6s ) 

The true autobiography of a child—that is to say, the 
history of a child written by a child—would be a precious 
document for the thinker, but, from the literary point of 
view, quaint, dull, without perspective, or charm, or poetry. 
This last summer in Devonshire it was given me to read 
the story of a family of children, as written by three little 
cousins between the ages of seven and thirteen. The 
plainest matter of fact reigned therein: nurse and the 
various pets were themes of absorbing interest; not a 
giant, not a fairy, not a feature of tragedy or comedy varied 
the recital. I remember also an infant poetess of six who, 
taken from her Midland town to the seaside in North 
Wales, commemorated this great occasion in an ode, very 
properly addressed to her grandmama. She had a passing 
word for the mountains and the sea; but the real thrill 
and tremor of the divine afflatus seized her at sight of 
the mountain sheep with curly horns and long tasselled 
tails. She wrote: 

The mountains and the sea 
A stranger’s eye engage. 

But, oh, the horned mountain sheep 
A stranger’s eye amaze. 

And all our persuasion could not induce her to depart from 
this redaction. I believe that in most cases of the sort we 
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grown-up people would find the children’s accent put on 
details to us most unimportant, while what we consider the 
great interests of life would rise up far out of their tiny 
field of vision. 

Needless to say, the book before us does not fall into this 
category. It is, in fact, the memoirs of a child written by 
that child grown to middle-age—written by a woman with 
a retentive, passionate Celtic memory, which lets pass never 
a kindness nor a slight; and yet with a breadth of judg¬ 
ment, a tolerant reasonableness, which constantly corrects 
her violent impressionability. Her own unhappy childhood 
is seen through the mist of poetry, remembrance, regret, 
and sweet self-pity with which most persons over thirty 
regard their earliest years. It is, as Goethe said such 
books should be, “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” truth and 
poetry. It is a tragic story, the history of a vivid, sensitive, 
proud, headstrong, dreamy little girl whose mother does not 
love her, who is sometimes ill-used, and sometimes resent¬ 
ful, but for whom, none the less, “ Life is a story, ever 
broken, ever clouded, with radiant hours amid its many 
sadnesses, quaint and adorable surprises ever coming to 
dry the tears of blank despair and solitude ; an Irish 
melody of mirth and melancholy.” 

Angela is the child of a beautiful and clever Scotch 
woman settled in Ireland, happy in a second marriage 
with the man of her heart, and eager to forget the 
miserable early union to which the child Angela owes her 
birth. A nervous impatience of the poor baby, a natural 
strain of harshness in her fine cold temper, lead the mother 
to a severity which estranges her little girl for ever. Such 
a nature as Angela’s requires for its education the 
subtlest mingling of discipline and liberty. The authority 
which governs it should appeal first of all to the devoted¬ 
ness, the honour, the hero-worship of its small subject, 
nor ever arouse the vindictive rebelliousness of a too 
sensitive nature, aflame for justice, by any act of ill-judged 
and oppressive tyranny. A cuff and a blow at home, 
years of neglect at school, alternated in the education of 
Angela, and the proud little spirit grew up hurt and 
thwarted, maimed by the cruelty of its initiation into life. 

Yet over and over again, by an effect of that curious 
double vision which is the most remarkable distinction of 
. a remarkable book, the grown-up Angela intervenes and 
protects the harsh mother from the arraignment of her 
child. The daughter of five and thirty observes in the 
mother she forgives qualities which necessarily escaped 
the observation of the bruised and battered little scape¬ 
goat of eight. She sees the fine side of the harsh and 
violent Scotswoman who made her, after all, so Irish, 
while correcting in her, too severely, but not without a 
noble result, the natural deficiencies of the Irish temper. 

My mother never seemed to think it possible that any 
of her children could lie. . . . Extreme sincerity was a 
part of her character. . . . She was very kind and 
generous: a woman to turn her back upon a friend in 
prosperity and court him in poverty. . . . There was 
nothing of the snob about my mother, I must admit. . . . 
She was a woman of colossal intelligence, and at all times, 
whatever her temper, you could put her instantly into 
good humour by addressing yourself to her intellect. . . . 

' The mother who did not love me was the handsomest 
creature I had ever beheld. 

Angela’s baby repulsion to her mother was clearly a case of 
love, irritable and fierce and hostile because it knows that 
it is unreturned. An admirable little word-picture places 
before us this unloving mother: she is on a visit to the 
Midland convent where her daughter is at school: 

How to paint her, as she stood thus valorously free to 
the raking sunbeams that showed out the mild white 
bloom and rose-leaf pink of her long, full visage ? She 
wore on her abundant fair hair a black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with mauve flowers and a white aigrette; and 
the long train of her white alpaca gown lay upon the 
grass like a queen’s gown. I remember my admiration of 
the thousand little flounces—black edged—that lay in 


shimmering linos up to her rounded waist. She was in 
half-mouming for my grandmother, whose existence I had 
forgotten all about; and brave and becoming, it must be 
admitted, were those weeds of mitigated grief. As I 
approached she turned her fair and finished visage, with 
the long, delicate, and cruel nostrils, and the thin, delicate 
red lips, to me, and her cold blue glance, falling upon my 
anxious and distrustful face, turned my heart to stone. 

For restraint, brilliance, and a sort of vindictive weight of 
emotion such a passage may be compared with Charlotte 
Bronte’s record of her schooldays at Cowan Bridge. 
But the book is not all sad. Angela has the happy 
Irish temperament, with its dash of devil-may-care and 
its love of adventure. Much light-heartedness tempers 
her melancholy; and, on a sombre thread, she strings 
pearls as quaint as shining and as gay as memory can 
make them. 

The first chapters of the book are charming; the 
Kildare village rises before us with its flat white high 
road, its village street, its pond so wide that, sure, it must 
be heaven on the other side—or else New York, that 
earthly paradise. Nor is there less character in her 
presentment of mid-England, with its leafy lanes, rose- 
scented; its tall steeples, narrow pavements, and sleepy 
little shops; its comfortable farmsteads hung with ivy; and 
its endless sweep of fields edged with elms, top-heavy 
and jagged in their age. Best of all is the Dalkey garden, 
with its cemetery of the imaginary family of L’Estrange, 
where layer on layer of little wooden sticks appear the 
indication of hidden seeds ; but, if you stooped to read the 
legend, this is the sort of thing that would greet your eyes: 
“ Here lies Walter L’Estrange, bom such and such, 
wrecked off the coast of Barbary”; or “ Reginald 
L’Estrange, died on Bosworth Field ”; or “ Edith, his 
wife, daughter of Lord Seymour ”; while all the lives and 
adventures of the imaginary dead were chronicled in a big 
ledger safe upstairs in the playroom. Since the Bronte 
children invented a whole Indian nation to keep them 
company on the wild moors round Haworth have any 
little creatures played a better game than Angela and her 
sisters in their Irish garden ? 

This is a book to read, but to read as the author wrote 
it, not in the least as a record of indisputable facts, but 
as a prismatic vision, seen through tears, of the fairy tale 
that childhood must become to a memory as sensitive, as 
quick in selection, as passionately vivid, as that which has 
evoked, in gratitude and rancour, this autobiography of 
a child. 

Mary James Darmesteter. 


A Word With Max. 

More. By Max Beerbohm. (Lane. 4s. 6d.) 

In one of these essays, Mr. Beerbohm says: “ Not that I 
had any special reasons for hating school! Strange as it 
may seem to my readers, I was not unpopular there. I 
was a modest, good-humoured boy. It is Oxford that has 
made me insufferable.” Now tike time has come—this 
book proves it—for Mr. Beerbohm to cease to pride him¬ 
self upon his insufferableness. On numerous occasions he 
is not insufferable at all; quite the contrary; and when 
he is, it is the result of premeditation. Normally, Mr. 
Beerbohm must have an engaging, winning way. With a 
personality original and attractive “ by itself,” it seems to 
us a pity that he should not abandon the exemplars whose 
influence marks so much of his work—Mr. Wilde on the 
one side, and Mr. Shaw on the other. Mr. Wilde’s gift for 
paradox and whimsical inversion—as displayed, for 
instance, in his essay on the “ Decay of the Art of Lying ” 
—is masterly : but it is his own; Mr. Shaw’s franknoss in 
sparing, in his denunciations, not even himself is con¬ 
tinually entertaining: but it is his own. Both manners 
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can be caught by a deft imitator and re-rendered with 
atnuHi'ng effect. But whereas we are content to be merely 
amused by an ordinarily talented derivative writer, we ask 

of a young man—(Will 
Mr. Beerbohm forgive us 
for calling him young ?)— 
of genuine literary feeling 
and wit that he should 
be first of all himself. 
Mr. Beerbohm has such 
unmistakable powers that 
we suggest that in future 
he should—at any rate, 
in those essays which he 
republishes and “titivates” 
—be himself and his best 
self. 

As it is, at the risk of 
incurring hisdelicate scorn, 
we must say that Mr. 
Beerbohm’s new book is, 
in many parts, not quite 
worthy. In the excep¬ 
tions it is very good 
indeed; but the rest, to 
use an expressive term, is 
mere “pop limbo,” mark¬ 
ing no advance on his 
Works. Mr. Beerbohm may 
reply that when a humorist 
writes a book and entitles 
it More he is not to be 
judged so seriously as we 
think. But the fact is that 
Mr. Beerbohm undervalues 
his worth. His convictions 
are arrived at deliberately 
and are dear to him; his 
intellectuals are at bottom 
sound; his insufferableness 
is mere pose. Whenever 
he forgets that he must 
X still live up to his under¬ 
graduate reputation, you 
see how good he can be. 
Even Mr. Meredith’s Wise 
Youth had his off moments; 
why not Mr. Beerbohm ? There are passages in this book 
which go to prove that their author could, if he willed 
it, write as perfect an essay as any man of his age. In 
“ If I Were iEdile ” we find this: 


THE AOTHOB OF “ M0BE. 


I should keep a very jealous guard upon Berkeley- 
square. With its perfect tone, its quietude, with Lord 
Bath’s dolphins, Lord Lansdowne’s long wall, the old and 
pleasant anomaly of Gunter’s, it is an ineffably distin- 

f iished place. Grosvenor-square is so wild a motley that 
would make no rules there. But in St. James’s-square, 
that superb example of all that is best, and greatest, and 
most gloomy in our architecture, I would be a despot 
indeed. The receivers of money, who have occupied so 
great a part of it, I would ruthlessly drive forth, and in 
their empty houses I would reinstate the impoverished 
noblemen whose ancestors once lived there. Who cares 
that the place is insanitary ? History haunts it. The 
ghosts of many centuries gather upon its doorsteps. Every 
window has the pathos of a frame wherefrom some great 
picture has been torn. From one Nell Gwjnne waved her 
naughtily-embellished fingers, from another poor Caroline 
dropped her clumsy curtseys to the mob. At that window 
yonder, not so long since, sat “ The Rupert of Debate,” 
glowering through his spectacles, and cursing his swathed 
foot. . . . Yes, I would be a real despot in St. James’s- 
square. 

A note sounds there which no one else is striking just 
now. Style and fine temperament are there too. The 


circumstance that Thackeray wrote first does not weigh 
with us; for here Mr. Beerbohm’s true self is speaking, 
and if Mr. Beerbohm’s true self has kinship with 
Thackeray, it is an accident. As a matter of fact, he is 
often very Thackerayan. Here is another passage, from 
the paper on Mme. Tussaud’s : : 

Life was a sacred thing—why had it been profaned 
here for so many years P Whence came this hateful craft ? 
With what tools, in what workshop, who for whose pleasure 
fashioned these obscene images ? Images P Yes, of 
course, they were images. . . . But why should Garibaldi 
and those others all stare at me so gravely P Had they 
some devil’s power of their own, some mesmerism ? It 
flashed upon me that, as I watched them, they were 
stealing my life from me, making me one of their own 
kind. My brain seemed to be shrinking, all the blood 
ceasing in my body. I would not watch them. I drooped 
my eyelids. My hands looked smooth, waxen, without 
nerves. I knew now that I should never speak nor hear 
again, never move. I took a dull pride even in the thought 
that this was the very frock-coat in which I had been 
assassinated. . . . With an effort I pulled myself together. 
Looking neither to the right nor to the left, I passed 
through that morgue of upstanding corpses to the entrance, 
down the marble staircase, out into the street. . . . Ah! 
it was good to be in the street! 

And one more scrap : 

Often, since, have I wondered whether a Spartan system 
be really well for youths who are bound mostly for Capuan 
Universities. It is true, certainly, that this system makes 
Oxford or Cambridge doubly delectable. Undergraduates 
owe their happiness chiefly to the consciousness that they 
are no longer at school. The nonsense which was knocked 
out of them at school is all put gently back at Oxford or 
Cambridge. And the discipline to which they are subject 
is so slight that it does but serve to accentuate their real 
freedom. The sudden reaction is rather dangerous, I think, 
to many of them. 

Briefly, Mr. Beerbohm can think and observe and write. 
He has the uncommon gift of seeing clearly the “ other 
side ” of things ; he can stand aside impartially and 
watch contemporaiy life with the eye of the historian; 
his fastidiousness, when disciplined, is exquisite; his 
appreciation of the best is sound. He has no need to 
stop continually to say: “ See how clever I am ! ” ; he has 
no need to remember any of his predecessors or contem¬ 
poraries in literature; he has no need to be other than his 
best self. 

“ Yet, oh the jester that is lost! ” would be, we seem to 
hear someone urging, the comment which would follow, 
did Mr. Beerbohm take his art seriously and put on paper 
only the best of him, instead of the best only fitfully and 
with his cherished insufferableness as its alloy. But that 
would be absurd. Mr. Beerbohm’s best is of a rare and 
ingenious humour compact, and the loss would, in reality, 
be gain. His admirers might change a little in quality: 
that is all. For ourselves, we do not greatly value 
mechanical japes. The exercise in facile irony in this 
volume, called “ An Infamous Brigade ”—an attack on the 
firemen for destroying the beauty of fires—becomes very 
tiring after a page or so. Probably the author had a 
satirical intention when he first penned it: as a travesty of 
the methods of a certain school of literature, it is excellent 
fooling ; but such work is machine made. Mr. Beerbohm’s 
account of the popular novelist is also wearisome; and, 
more, it is cheap. And he does not always know where to 
stop: an admirable criticism of Ouida is impaired seriously 
by a parody of her style, so elaborate, and clearly so to the 
author’s own taste that it seems almost as if the criticism 
were written merely to introduce it. Ouida does not 
suffer by it; but neither does her eulogist gain. 

But we are, perhaps, too critical. If our belief in Mr. 
Beerbohm has led us on too far, he must take the excess 
as a compliment. 
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The Comforter of Czars and Moujiks. 

Thoughts and Counsels of Father John; Selected and Arranged 
from “ My Life in Christ .” By Cyril Bickersteth and 
Agnes L. Illingworth. (Mowbray & Co.) 

This little book contains the essence of a larger work, 
My Life in Christ, which, when presented to English readers 
two years ago by Colonel Goulaeff, revealed to them 
the existence and character of this most remarkable 
Russian priest—the comforter of Czars and moujiks. The 
size and expense of that volume must have deterred many 



FATHEB JOHN. 


from acquainting themselves with the life and teachings 
of this extraordinary man; it was, therefore, a good 
thought to draw from it a smaller and more orderly 
book. 

When noticing the larger work, in 1897, we pointed 
out that there is no great wealth of graceful and 
illuminative fancy in Father John’s writings. Nor are 
these charged, like Count Tolstoy’s, with original cogita¬ 
tions on the problems which vex, and the doubts which 
enfeeble, modem minds. Father John’s message is rarely 
enforced by, or directed toward, the events and conditions 
of the day. He is probably not blind to these, but his is 
the changeless criticism of life which is natural to those 
who wish only to call men to the life with God. Thus we 
find the following sentence interjected among maxims on 
the pursuit of holiness: 

The characteristics of the men of the second half of the 
present nineteenth century are: self-worship, self-govern¬ 
ment (autonomy), materialism in life, and spiritual scepti¬ 
cism (incredulity). 

The solitariness and the tone of this passage are both 
characteristic of Father John, who is above all things a 
priest of the Holy Orthodox Church, a shepherd of the 
wandering sheep ; himself being fortressed in his faith as 
his cathedral of St. Andrew is strong amid the bastions of 
Cronstadt. 

Father John is the Archpriest of that august temple. 
Thence he issues to the bedside of sick and dying Russia. 
He soothed the last hours of Alexander III., and he has 
put many a nameless drunkard on his feet. Wherever he 
goes crowds follow him, drawn by his saintliness and his 
long purse, which is filled by the charitable rich to be 


emptied day by day into the laps of the poor. An “ English 
traveller ” explains his unique position as follows: 

The real fact is, that Father John is a great mystery. No 
one knows exactly how his great reputation was first made 
or when it all began. I think that, wonderful as are the 
stories about him and the way his prayers are answered, 
his extraordinary influence in Russia rests less upon this 
than upon the fact that he represents the ideal which has 
formed itself in the minds of orthodox Russians as to 
what a priest ought to be. He is a most beautiful man in 
every way : perfectly simple and natural, and free from 
cant; spending his whole life doing good, just taking 
things as they come from day to day, and bringing sorrow 
for sin, brightness, and peace with him wherever he goes. 

All over Russia Father John is credited with super¬ 
natural powers of healing the sick. Yet the Faith- 
Healers can hardly claim him. Father John does not deny 
the doctor’s power to cure with medicine. Rather, he 
affirms with unique force the efficacy of prayer. “Ask 
Him boldly for everything.” All that is necessary is 
faith—the soul’s affirmative answer to the question: “ Be¬ 
lieve ye that I am able to do this ? ” “We must believe,” 
says this experienced Christian, “ that the deeds follow the 
words as the shadow follows the body, for the word and 
the deed of the Lord are indivisible, ‘ for He commanded, 
and they were created.’ ” Thus, one priest’s store of faith, 
like the loaves and fishes, feeds the multitude. 

We think that the editors of this selection have justly 
distinguished the main characteristics of Father John’s 
teaching. There is, first, “the vivid realisation of the 
communion of saints and the nearness of the spiritual 
world.” Here we may note Father John’s abounding 
sense of the value of sacraments, images, festivals, and 
places as aids to spiritual achievement. “ God is through¬ 
out the world,” he says, “ but especially in heaven and in 
temples.” It was surely a little unnecessary for the 
editors to remark that they “ did not feel bound to ex¬ 
clude every expression which we could not reconcile with 
the doctrinal standards of the Church of England.” We 
should think not! The life and meaning of this book could 
not be separated from Father John and the Orthodox 
Church. One reads too, with weariness, the editors’ belief 
that readers “ will certainly acquit Father John of idolatry 
or superstition, when they find how his heart and mind 
are possessed with the thought of the Majesty and the 
Immanence of God.” This is to put the reader in leading- 
strings, and to mar his appreciation of such a passage as 
the following, from the section entitled “Fellow Citizens 
with the Saints ” : 

I gaze upon the icons in the temple—upon Thy holy 
icon, my Lord, upon that of Thy most pure mother, those 
of the holy angels and archangels, and upon the faces of 
the saints, adorned, resplendent with gold and silver—and 
think to myself how Thou hast honoured and adorned our 
nature, Creator and Provider of all! Thy saints shine with 
Thy light, they are sanotified by Thy grace, having 
conquered sin and washed away the sinful impurities of 
body and spirit; they are glorious with Thy glory, they 
are incorruptible through Thine incorruptibility. Glory to 
Thee for having so honoured, enlightened, and raised our 
nature! 

Here are Thine Apostles and hierarchs, living images of 
Thee, the Highest, Who passed through the heavens, 
Envoy of the Father, Hierarch and Chief of Shepherds; 
Thy goodness, Thy wisdom, Thy might, spiritual beauty, 
power, and holiness shine in them. 

Here are Thy Martyrr, who by Thy strength overcame 
terrible temptations and endured fearful tortures; they 
have washed the garments of their souls white in Thy 
blood. Here are Thy venerable ones, who by fasting, 
vigilance, and prayer obtained Thy wonderful gifts, the 
gifts of healing, of discernment; Thy might strengthened 
them to stand above sin and all the snares of the Devil; 
Thy likeness shines forth in them like the sun. 

Surely the essential truth and beauty of this passage are 
self-interpreted to every thoughtful reader. 
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His openness to spiritual messages from the natural 
world is Father John’s second characteristic. Here is 
a quaint simile: 

It is a remarkable phenomenon in nature that if you put 
a plant into a large, wide pot or tub it grows very much 
at the roots; they thicken, they give out many ramifica¬ 
tions, but the tree itself does not grow much in height, 
and only yields few and small leaves and flowers. But if 
it is planted in a small pot, then the roots are small, but 
the plant itself grows rapidly in height and yields beautiful 
leaves and flowers (if it is the nature of the plant to pro¬ 
duce flowers). Is it not the same with man ? When he 
lives in full liberty, in abundance and prosperity, then he 
grows in body and does not grow in spirit, does not bring 
forth fruits—good works; whilst when he lives in strait- 
ness, in poverty, sickness, misfortune, and afflictions—in a 
word, when his animal nature is crushed—then he grows 
spiritually, bears flowers of virtue, ripens, and brings forth 
rich fruits. This is why the path of those who love God 
is a narrow one. 

Other features of Father John’s writings will be easily 
discovered by the reader. In this book, as in the larger 
work which it represents, we have ancient teaching informed 
by a unique personality. It is the personality, not the 
teaching, which will appeal to most of Father John’s 
English readers. For the man as well as the priest is 
seen behind all, and nothing is more usual than for the 
one to support the other. Even when the priest warns 
us that the devil “chiefly assaults the heart through a full 
stomach,” the man confesses, “ this is from experience.” 


Soldier and Squire. 

Lumsden of the Guides. By General Sir Peter S. Lumsden 

and George R. Elsmie. (Murray. 16s.) 

This is the record of a good soldier and a good squire. 
Its compilation has been rendered possible by the discovery 
of the full and interesting letters which Lumsden wrote to 
his parents during his Indian career. These had been 
carefully preserved by his mother, and they form the staple 
material of this book. Sir Harry Lumsden came of an 
old Scottish family having its seat at Belhelvie Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire. He was born, however, amid the very 
different surroundings of a storm in the Bay of Bengal, 
while his parents were sailing to India in the East India 
Company’s ship the Jtose. His father, Lieut. Thomas 
Lumsden, was a Bengal horse artillery officer of great ex¬ 
perience, but Harry reaped nothing from this fact to which 
his own “grit” did not entitle him. A lost watch story 
which is told of Thomas Lumsden is too remarkable to be 
neglected. In 1820 this officer left India for England to 
be married, and in an adventurous spirit, worthy of the 
fine Scottish blood in his veins, he travelled overland 
through Persia, Armenia, and across Europe, having for 
his companion his cousin, Matthew Lumsden, a learned 
professor of Persian and Arabic in Calcutta. In the 
Caucasus the travellers were caught in a great snowstorm, 
in the midst of which Thomas Lumsden lost a valuable 
gold watch. Several years later Matthew Lumsden, 
making a second journey over the same route, greatly to 
his astonishment, was presented with his cousin’s watch by 
certain monks, who said it had been found on a mountain 
path. The watch, inscribed “ Nil desperandum,” is now 
an heirloom in the family. 

The baby Harry Lumsden was sent back to Aberdeen 
to be reared among the cool Highland hills. And 
in after life his heart “ remembered how ” the storms 
rolled among them, and the trout leapt in the streams 
below. At sixteen he obtained a cadetship in the East India 
Company, and was gazetted to the 59th Bengal Native 
Infantry as ensign. The 59th was one of the best native 
corps, and Lumsden looked upon the regiment as his home. 
His brother officers gave him the affectionate nickname 


“Joe.” A man for whom the name “ Harry ” is not con¬ 
sidered kindly enough must be a very good fellow indeed; 
and such was “ Joe ” Lumsden. 

It was in 1841, after he had been a lieutenant for nine 
years, and a political olficer on a small scale, that Lumsden 
received his grand opportunity. It was given to him by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who, as the first British agent at 
Lahore, had gathered round him a choice band of young 
men—among them Lumsden—“ men,” he said, “ such as 
you will seldom see anywhere, but when collected together 
worth double and treble the number taken at haphazard.” 
The need of a small mobile force of men who, at a 
moment’s notice, could act as guides and interpreters to 
troops in the field was keenly perceived by Lawrence; and 
it was to Lumsden that he committed the task of raising 
and training this unique body. The result was the 
famous regiment of the “ Guides,” composed of both 
infantry and cavalry, and filled with soldiiers of lion-hearted 
courage and fox-like intelligence. 

Lumsden often found his recruits among his enemies. 
To use his own words, he sought for “ men accustomed to 
act for themselves, and not easily taken aback by any 
sudden emergency.” There was a man named Dilawur 
Khan, who had been intended for the Muhammadan 
priesthood, but instead was going about the country kid¬ 
napping bankers and merchants. 

Dilawur’s capital consisted of his sword, a piece of rope, 
and a huge bullock’s skin, which he could inflate at 
pleasure, and so carry himself and his guests across the 
“ sacred river.” Once there a messenger was sent to settle 
the sum the firm or family would give as a ransom for his 
guest. This was Dilawur’s occupation. Lumsden, thinking 
that Dilawur must have rare local knowledge and pluck to 
carry on such a trade successfully, sent him an invitation 
to his camp, promising him a safe return to the hills. The 
very novelty of the invitation took Dilawur’s fancy, and to 
the astonishment of the chief of the district he appeared in 
camp. Lumsden received him with all courtesy, pointed 
out that in a short time posts would be so established 
throughout the country that his calling would be impos¬ 
sible and the risk of hanging great, and ended his moral 
by proposing to make him a Guide. Dilawur fairly burst 
into a fit of laughter at the proposal, and took his 
departure across the border. Six weeks afterwards he 
voluntarily turned up at Lumsden’s tent, saying he bad 
come to join the Guides, but pleaded hard to be excused 
the degradation of the “ goose step ” ; but Lumsden held 
out stoutly for the absolute necessity of his being taught 
the complete art of war, and finally had the satisfaction of 
seeing the most dreaded man on the frontier patiently 
balancing on one leg at his bidding. 

How quickly Lumsden put his little army-within-an- 
army into order is seen in many a passage in his letters. 
Quite early he writes : 

My Guides have gained for themselves and for me a 
good name in the British camp. All the Engineers send 
for Guides as an escort, when reconnoitring, in preference 
to regular cavalry. Only think, when I was on duty 
elsewhere one day, sixty-six of my men rode slap through 
and through ten times their number in the hope of re¬ 
covering some camels which' the Seikhs had driven off 
from General Whish’s camp. They did not get the 
camels, but covered themselves with glory in the presence 
of the whole army. 

Lumsden’s life with his Guides was one of the greatest 
activity. He raced about the Punjaub, administering 
law and fighting law-breakers. The whole country was 
unsettled, and the man at the plough had his matchlock 
handy, and the cattle of a village went to graze under 
an armed escort. We make no attempt to give Lumsden’s 
activities their political and military setting. It suffices 
to remind the reader that they had their part in the early 
settling of the North-West Frontier under Lawrence and 
Campbell. The Guides were a small force, but their 
brains told in every conflict; and in a letter to Lieutenant 
G. J. Younghusband of the Guides, written only a few 
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years ago, Sir Harry tells how in one attack on an armed 
Seikh village it was not might, but “ swagger,” that “ did 
the trick.” This was often the case; the force had its 
own clever methods, and it was one of Sir Harry’s regrets 
in his retirement at Belhelvie that the separateness and 
distinction of the “ Guidos ” has been largely lost, and its 
duties assimilated to those of the frontier force in general. 
Whatever may be said for or against this change, the 
Guides regimont remains Sir Harry Lumsdon’s living and 
palpitating monument ; and the story of its raising and 
education is one of the most vital chapters in Indian 
military history. 

“Joe” Lumsden persistently declined political advance¬ 
ment, and military advancement was strangely withheld 
from him. Lord Roberts has declared that he never under¬ 
stood why Lumsden was not given the command of the 
frontier force. As it was, the creator of the Guides 
settled on his Aberdeen estate, where he flew his hawks 
and cast his flies with great contentment, though with fits 
of wistfulness and longing when he heard the East 
“ ’a-callin’,” and realised that a generation had arisen in 
India that “ knew not Joseph.” A well-rounded career, 
at least, was his; and this its record is both heartening 
and instructive. 


In Favour of Toads and Frogs. 

The Tailless Balrackians of Europe. By G. A. Boulenger. 

(The Ray Society.) 

The Ray Society, instituted to publish works too ex¬ 
clusively scientific to be undertaken by ordinary publishers, 
has issued since 1844 volumes by Darwin, Huxley, and 
Agassiz, by Dr. Carpenter, Prof. W. K. Parker, Prof. 
Allman, and many others. Second to none of these is 
The Tailless Balrackians of Europe, by G. A. Boulenger, 
F.R.S., two parts of which have successively appeared in 
the fifty-third and fifty-fourth years of the Ray Society’s 
existence. Frogs and toads, which constitute the order 
of “Tailless Batrachians,” may not seem attractive 
animals to many persons, nevertheless they constitute a 
group of exceeding interest. Their organisation is very 
exceptional and their development from other antecedent 
forms of life is by no means clearly indicated. As yet 
their fossil remains have not been found below the lowest 
Miocene Tertiary strata. There they suddenly make their 
appearance as if they had leaped, fully formed, into life, 
which, of course, they never did. The intermediate forms 
have simply become extinct. 

But the frog is not only zoologically interesting, it has 
boen most useful to us men, and may bo called the martyr 
of science, experiments made on its nervous system having 
been of great importance to physiology and so to medical 
science. 

The toad is commonly thought an ugly animal, but 
familiarity with it will breed not contempt, but apprecia¬ 
tion. Mr. Boulenger tells us that 

its intelligence is greater than that of any other 
Batrachian ; in captivity it soon accommodates itself to its 
surroundings, understands that a glass partition is an 
obstacle, and, placed on a table, will not attempt to j ump 
off, while a frog will not hesitate to take a leap from a 
fifth story balcony. It is therefore easily tamed, answer¬ 
ing the call of its master to take food from the hand, or 
flattening itself down to let him stroke its back. 

Mr. Boulenger’s work is most complete, and the Intro¬ 
duction gives so full and careful an account of the anatomy, 
physiology, developments (with metamorphosis), habits, 
and geographical distribution of the species described, that 
it is quite well-fitted to serve a beginner as an introduction 
to the science of zoology. The species which inhabit 
Europe are represented in coloured plates, both the adult 
forms and their tadpoles. There are also six folding 


plates, representing the geographical distribution of all the 
species, and a multitude of woodcuts depicting points of 
external and internal structure, and also the attitudes 
assumed in pairing, which are very characteristic and 
peculiar. In England only four species are found, and of 
these the edible frog (found only in the Eastern counties) 
has probably been introduced by man. Ireland is in¬ 
habited by the common frog alone. 

The beautiful little tree-frog, though a stranger to us, 
is found as far North as Denmark and Southern Sweden, 
and ranges from Japan to Morocco and the Canaries. 
All male European Batrachians can produce more or less 
loud sounds, in which some species are aided by one or 
two external vocal sacs behind the mouth. The midwife 
toad will emit in the evening a clear, whistling note like 
a little bell, or a chime when produced by many. Most 
species croak, and the loudest croakers are the tree-frog 
and the edible frog, which has thus gained for itself in 
our Eastern counties the name of the “ Cambridgeshire 
Nightingale.” In Southern Europe the tree-frogs when 
they are numerous make a noise which is simply deafening, 
and audible miles away. 

From the warty skin of the toad, and especially a 
prominent gland behind each eye, the animal can exude 
a viscid, milky fluid, which is so irritating that a dog will 
rarely seize the creature a second time. When on a 
collecting excursion with a dog the Hungarian naturalist 
Mehely found a large toad under a stone, 

The dog seized it, but immediately let it go with signs 
of great repulsion; the toad had instantly become covered 
with a thick white secretion. The dog approached it once 
more, and then withdrew, sneezing, howling, and rubbing 
its foaming mouth on the grass. After a few minutes the 
dog was seized with convulsions, and had to be carried 
home. On the next day it had a swollen mouth and 
burning nose. It did not completely recover until the 
following day. 

Mr. Boulenger gives a very interesting and full account 
of the geographical distribution of these animals, and at 
the end of the work is a most complete bibliographical 
index. Indeed, there is no department of knowledge 
about these animals wanting in this work, which is 
addressed not only to experts, but also to all persons 
with any real interest in zoology and in the natural history 
of their own country. 

St. George Mivart. 


Other New Books. 

Greater Westminster. By G. P. Warner Terry. 

It is a pity that this history of Greater Westminster has 
the outward look of a sea-side blotting-pad. For between 
these misleading covers we find much grave matter of 
value to students and municipal reformers. The timeli¬ 
ness of Mr. Terry’s book, which has run serially through 
the London Argus, is obvious. It is more to the point 
to say that timeliness and haste have here no connexion. 
Mr. Terry is the Vestry Clerk of St. Margaret, West¬ 
minster, and to his task of tracing the rise and boundary¬ 
making of the old city he has brought a conscientious 
industry. He has also had the advantage of access to 
original documents, some of which are reproduced in 
facsimile, while many good illustrations are transferred 
from the London Argus. 

The royal city of Westminster was bom in the tenth 
century, and it perished of fatty degeneration of the heart 
in 1865. By that time it included so many boards and 
beadles and commissioners and committee men that good 
administration was impossible. In the Strand no fewer 
than nine paving boards presided over the roadway between 
Northumberland House and Temple Bar. The crash came 
when Sir Benjamin Hall’s Metropolis Local Management 
Act divided Westminster up into five administrative 
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districts. Then it was that Westminster ceased to cast out 
its shoe over Covent Garden and St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and the Savoy Precinct, and other goodly parts of 
London. But although the royal city was cut up, it 
remained whole; and though its Corporation ceased to live, 
it did not die. Asleep in his civic chair sits the High 
Steward of Westminster, and sleeping with him are the 
Deputy High Steward, and the Town Clerk, and the High 
Constable, and the Mace-bearer. . “ It is doubtful,” sighs 
Mr. Terry, “ whether there are still a Clerk of the Markets 
and a Searcher of the Sanctuary.” Doubtful—and the 
fairy Prince at the door! The awakening is near; the 
Burgesses, no doubt, will swear “ with many words, ’twas 
but an after-dinner’s nap,” and the new Lord Mayor 
“ dally with his golden chain.” And now we think of it, 
perhaps the giddy garb of Mr. Terry’s treatise is donned 
for the fete. ( London Argus Office. Is.) 

Dante. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

Sooner or later every work is finding its way into paper 
covers at sixpence, or leather covers at three sixpences. 
Messrs. Isbister have now added the Divina Commedia and 
Canzoniere of Dante to the portable classics in the translation 
of the late Dean Plumptre. The work is to be complete 
in five volumes, of which the first two are ready. They 
are issued in soft plum-coloured leather, and have on the 
back the tortured lettering which now passes for good 
taste. Except for this blemish the little books are 
charming. (Isbister. 2 s. 6d. per vol.) 

Bible Characters. By Alexander WnYTE, D D. 

This is Mr. Whyte’s third series of “ Bible Characters.” 
The first extended from Adam to Achan, the second from 
Gideon to Absalom. The third begins with Ahithophel and 
ends with Nehemiah. The breezy, penetrating treatment 
which was so conspicuous in the first two series is here also. 
Mr. Whyte does the Old Testament no dishonour by his 
frank common-sense handling of characters which, just 
because they are in the Old Testament, many people fail 
to study in a direct and masculine way. His method is 
seen in the first paragraph of this book : 

I am not going to whitewash and rehabilitate Ahithophel. 
I ain neither to extenuate nor am I to denounce Ahithophel. 
I shall put myself back into AhithopheFs place, and I shall 
speak of Ahithophel as I see and feel Ahithophel to have 
been. I shall do my best to put myself first into 
Ahithophel’s place, and theu into David’s place, and then 
I shall tell you exactly and honestly what I see and 
what I feel, first as to Ahithophel, and then as to David. 
But to begin with, who was Ahithophel, and what were 
the facts ? 

In this spirit each character is grappled with, and one has 
only to turn these pages to approve the results. Mephi- 
bosheth’s moroseness and ingratitude, Barzillai’s “ truly 
Highland courtesy ” and “ Highland hospitality,” 
Jeremiah’s “exquisite sensibility of soul,” Daniel’s “note 
of birth and breeding,” Ezra’s “commanding and con¬ 
tagious prayers”—these and a hundred other traits are 
distinguished and expanded. A book that should find 
its grateful readers. (Oliphant Anderson, & Ferrier. 
3s. 6d.) 

Eden versus Whistler: The Baronet and the 
Butterfly. 

This is a petty performance. It is melancholy to see 
so much wit expended upon so poor a business; it is more 
melancholy to find a great artist descending to such 
paltriness. (Paris: L. H. May.) 

The Reformation Settlement. By Canon MacColl. 

Canon MacColl introduces his examination of the ques¬ 
tions with which the Established Church is aflare with a 
letter to that doughty champion of State ascendency, 
Sir William Harcourt. The two men are well matched: 


they are both hard hitters ; they are abundantly convinced; 
and they are equally masters of an abrupt, virile style of 
appeal that is admirably adapted to compel assent from 
a public whose ignorance of the matter in hand is matched 
by the lukewarmness of its real interest. Mr. MacColl’s 
book covers all the questions at issue. The extreme 
Ritualists will probably judge the Canon’s version of the 
Anglican teaching on Purgatory and the Mass to fall short 
of the fulness of the faith ; and Roman Catholics will be 
surprised to learn that the bishops of Elizabeth’s creation 
were invited to assist at the Council of Trent, especially as 
the author—owing, perhaps, to the haste with which the 
book has been written—has omitted the circumstance that 
such an invitation was extended also to the heads of Con¬ 
tinental Reformed communities, and with a like limitation, 
that they might take no part in framing the decrees. But 
everyone must be interested in the author’s deliberate 
opinion that the average clergyman, let him loose in the 
world of journalism, is good for £800 a year. (Longmans.) 

The British Anthology. Edited by Edward Arbek. 

This is the beginning of the great task which Prof. 
Arber has set himself—to present in ten volumes the 
British Anthology. The whole series is designed to 
contain about 2,500 poems and songs of all kinds. The 
three volumes now before us are published out of their 
chronological order. Properly, the first should be The 
Dunbar Anthology (1401-1508), the second The Surrey and 
Wyatt Anthology (1509-1547), the third The Spenser 
Anthology (1548-1591). Mr. Frowde has chosen to begin 
with The Shakespeare Anthology (1592-1616), The Jonson 
Anthology (1617-1637), and The Milton Anthology (1638- 
1674). The volumes in each case open with selections 
from the works of the title poet, and pass on to his con¬ 
temporaries. Thus Milton, in his own volume, is repre¬ 
sented by three sonnets—“ Lycidas,” “ L’Allegro,” “ II 
Penseroso ”—and then two more sonnets. And he is then 
found again in the centre of The Jonson Anthology , with 
“Song on May Morning,” “On Shakespeare,” “At a 
Solemn Music,” and The Nativity poem and hymn. This 
double appearance is confusing. The work seems to be 
intended to appeal rather to the general reader than the 
scholar. We may return to it when the ten volumes are 
complete and give it detailed criticism. (Frowde. 2s. 6d. 
each.) 


Fiction. 

Silver-Point Realism. 

The Awkward Age. By Henry James. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mr. Henry James is the wonderful artistic outcome 
of our national habit of repression. He has learned 
how to make repression a factor of art instead of 
an impediment. To all real things, even those over 
whose discomforture Sir Francis Jeune presides, belongs 
an infinite variety of words and gestures whose 
presence in a publication “there’s none to dispute.” 
But they are legible, and, emanating from the things 
themselves, they witness uncompromisingly to their 
existence. For the art of Mr. James such words and 
gestures are enough. Nay, holding aloof as he does, yet 
without affectation of prudery, from the frank image of an 
act-in-itself, and dwelling with the thought behind it, he 
presents a more significant idea of both thinker and doer 
than were otherwise to be obtained. The Awkward Age is 
a complex illustration of his method. It is an urban 
drama of that fast life which, perhaps as a result of its 
“fastness,” produces an atrophying cleverness that has 
learned to anticipate naif opinion of its depravity. The 
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members of the little West-end circle, on whose affinity with 
US Mr. James seems with astonishing: affability to calculate, 
vie with one another in their appreciation of the old- 
world chivalrous gentleman who sits like a bewildered 
stranger at their feasts. They have arrived at the point 
when everything exists as it is conceived to exist. It is 
not with the eyes of backbiters, but of psychologists, for 
instance, that they read elopement in Lady Fanny’s eyes. 
In the anticipatory relish of what, for convenience, we will 
call “ sins ” they are such epicures that the sin itself, the 
act-in-being, would be anti-climax. So we ourselves 
thought as we read through what the plain but polite 
Briton will consider a masterpiece of ambiguity. We did 
not want to know if Lady Fanny eloped with her Captain, 
or if Vanderbank committed adultery with Mrs. Brooken- 
ham. The malaria of their atmosphere was accounted for 
by that delay in accomplishment which means the in¬ 
cessant re-creation of the same fact on the mental plane. 
The author gains his effect with the minimum of the 
kind of information which furnishes a newspaper. He 
knows it is not necessary for things to happen in the 
sense of making a noise or a rustle. 

The story is a sad one, for it traces the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a tragic sense of the atrophy of which we spoke 
in two of tho only three generous natures with whom it 
deals. Mr. Longdon, seeing in Nanda the outward 
counterpart of the woman he had loved in his youth, 
would have done anything to unite her with the man she 
loved. But the latter, Vanderbank—he is a portrait 
worthy to stand by Sir Claude in What Maieie Knew — 
is incapable of the sacrifice which a combination of futures 
demands. He has lights and stirrings, he knows what it is 
to be dissatisfied, but he is too clever to be mastered by im¬ 
pulse. Moreover, he owes allegiance to the girl’s mother— 
that allegiance which may or may not be prejudicial to Mr. 
Brookenham. With one of those splendid feats of audacity 
by which Mr. James turns a sudden glare on the lurking 
badness which he plays the showman to so debonnairely, 
he makes Nanda beseech Vanderbank not to desert her 
mother. 

“ Do stick to her. ... I don’t believe you thoroughly 
know how awfully she likes you. ... I suppose it would 
be immodest if I were to say that I verily believe she’s in 
love with you. Not, for that matter, that father would 
mind. . . . That’s the only thing I want. When I think 
of her downstairs there so often nowadays, practically 
alone, I feel as if I could scarcely bear it. She’s so fear¬ 
fully young.” 

There are few who dare write such a passage, or venture 
a pathos so supreme bordering on a vulgarity so abject. 
In achieving Nanda Mr. James has given us a veritable 
child of the age. But the “awkward age”? It is not 
very easy to see where that comes in, except that it was 
awkward for Mrs. Brookenham to own in public a child of 
nineteen. As for Mrs. Brookenham she is marvellous; her 
talk radiates the subtlest shafts of femininity. Not less, 
however, does she emanate a deadliness to which even the 
lightest of us may accord a shudder, and incline to accept 
the last irony which leaves no shelter for Nanda from the 
miasm of polite corruption, save with one who had loved 
her grandmother and would fain have married her to 
another man. Let it be added that the style of this study 
of life is delicate and incisive as of old. The words are 
picked, but not with gloves: they hold the distinctive 
nuances which the refusal to use slang confers on words of 
ancestry on the lips of ladies and gentlemen. Here and 
there a wonderful bluntness is allowed. One feels it was 
heard in the soul—is authentic. Charming bits of land¬ 
scape, alluring glimpses of a sweeter life, occur as 
occasion arises. Yes, the book is another “ Henry James.” 
Let us thank the proprieties, the conventions of this land, 
the genius of repression, which have created that need for 
a new realism, delicate as a silver-point, to which his 
works make so satisfying a response. 


Cruel To Be Kind. 

Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn (“ Iota ”). 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

From the point of view of mere craftsmanship the defects 
of this novel are many—very many. No reader who has 
ever studied the nature and beauty of the English lan¬ 
guage can read a single page of it without wincing. 
Most English readers, however, know little and care less 
about the use of their own tongue. If a writer has 
anything to say, that something will be accepted just as 
readily in its first form of rough ore as if it had been 
shaped and polished into a jewel of art; but even in 
England it is the jewels that endure and are preserved. It 
is impossible to suppose that Anne Mauleverer will endure. 

Mrs. Caffyn has always appeared to write with culpable 
carelessness: this time she sets us wondering whether 
even the most laborious care could make her a good 
literary workman. Again and again there are sentences 
and constructions that would be surely impossible to any 
person possessing even the rudiments of literary taste— 
blots which are to her work what aniline mauves and 
magentas would be to the colouring of a portrait. She 
uses words without apparent regard to their values, their 
associations, their social status, or even their precise 
significance; she strings clause after clause upon an 
unhappy sentence until the meaning and the grammar are 
alike lost in a sheer tangle of knots; her narrative is 
loose, awkward, and at times confusing. All these things, 
bad as they are, are curable, though in Mrs. Caffyn’s case 
it is no rash prophecy to say that they never will be cured ; 
but when an author, after years of industrious work, shows 
no sign of an ear for the melodies that make English prose 
no less than English verse, then it seems sadly improbable 
that she can ever teach herself, or be taught, to become 
even a second-rate literary artist. Such a sentence as this 
(taken almost at random), from p. 249 of her sixth book, 
is, to say the least, unhopeful: 

In her own way, an elusive, non-insistent way, which, 
however, many men remembered, and often to their cost, 
Anne was steadily and consecutively breaking the road to 
this goal, although, so far, John hadn’t a notion whither¬ 
ward he was being bent, or, indeed, that he was being bent 
at all, least of all by Anne, whose want of balance, more 
especially in the matter of the Jesuit priest, was just now 
affording him matter for grave uneasiness. 

Yet if we were to conclude that a book written in such 
a style must be worthless we should be wrong. In the 
substance, the matter, the informing idea of Anne 
Mauleverer , there is nothing poor, careless, or second-rate. 
Mrs. Caffyn possesses the best kind of penetration—the 
penetration which sees the depths beneath the common¬ 
place, and her powers of characterisation are remarkable. 
Not even the faultiness of the execution has been able to 
spoil the masterly conception of Anne herself. If Mrs. 
Caffyn had been a French instead of an English writer— 
if, that is to say, she had lived under a high and stern 
standard of workmanship— Anne Mauleverer might have 
been, as it ought to be, not merely a fine, but a great 
novel; as it stands, it is not even fine. It needs rewriting 
by some journeyman who knows the trade of literature. 
No imagination would be required of him, and no creative 
originality—these are here already—but he must have an 
ear, and some little feeling for the shape, the character, 
and the historical continuity of his language. When he 
had done with it, Anne Mauleverer would be a noble 
work of art. As it is, it is a lump of rough ore. 


“ If I, in my own person and daily walk, quietly resist 
heaviness of custom, coldness of hope, timidity of faith, then 
without wishing, contriving, or even knowing it, I am a light 
silently drawing as many as have vision and are fit to walk in 
the same path.” 

John Motley, in “ Essay on Emerson.'’ 
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Notes on Novels. 

\2hese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Tales of Northumbria. By Howard Pease. 

Mr. Pease’s Northumbrian stories have taken their own 
honourable place in the fiction of localities. In an interest¬ 
ing preface to these fourteen new ones Mr. Pease notes 
many changes in Northumbria, but he is bold to write: 
“ Still, in the northern blood, the heritage of the ‘ raid ’ 
and the 1 foray ’ abides, and still, as of old, are the 
children of the Borderland nursed by the koen wind of the 
moorland and the sea. ‘ Hard and heather-bred ’ ran 
the ancient North Tyne slogan ; ‘ Hard and heather-bred— 
yet—yet—yet.’ ” (Methuen. Cs.) 

The Yibart Affair. By George Manville Fenn. 

Another of this agile author’s brisk melodramas. In 
the first chapter a young barrister defends a husband who 
had murderously attacked a drunken wife. The young 
barrister himself has a drunken wife, and is in love with 
another woman. On returning home he finds his wife in 
one of her worst stupors. “ ‘ Dead ! He would be free ! ’ 
something seemed to whisper to him . . And the 
drama has begun. (Pearson. Cs.) 

Mr. Passingham. By Thomas Cobb. 

A very amusing Society story, starting from the point 
when Lady Dewhurst calls in Mr. Passingham, M.P., to 
aid her in breaking off her son’s engagement to Zelie 
Trenchard. No one knows the Trenchards except the 
Fairbairns, “ a very poor recommendation ” in Lady Dew- 
hurst’s eyes. Passingham’s good offices take an unexpected 
turn; and dialogue flows brightly through all. (Lane. 6s.) 

A Son of the Sea. By John Arthur Barry. 

Mr. Barry is an Australian writer and the author of 
Steve Brown's Bunyip. Here he tells the story of Torre 
Leigh and his progress from ship to ship all over the 
world. A salt, vigorous tale of a mariner’s life, with 
glimpses of bush life thrown in and soft visions of the 
South Sea Islands. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

“ God Save England ! ” By Frederic Breton. 

Being “The story told by Gervase Alard, Baron of the 
Cinque Ports, to refute certain calumnies.” This new 
book, by the author of True Heart , is a romance of Win- 
chelsea and Bye, love and fighting, French and English, in 
the fourteenth century, at the time men were preaching 
“the postils of Sire Wickcliife and John Balle.” 
(Eichards. 6s.) 

Through a Keyhole. By Cosmo Hamilton. 

“ Overheard by Cosmo Hamilton ” is the exact phrase 
on the title-pago, and the dedication is “To Patty, dearest 
under the sun.” On the first page we meet a bull-pup 
named Gargantua and a lazy modern named Bichard 
Mobsby. On the last page Patty says : “ Dick, dearest, 
dearest, dearest,” and Gargantua forgets he is a philo¬ 
sopher. Between is much amusing flippancy. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

A County Scandal. By F. Emily Phillips. 

There is nothing lurid or very unpleasant in this story, 
despite its title. The action is gentle, and the “ scandal,” 
which turns on money matters, does but obstruct in order 
to sauce the coming together of two lovers. A very 
pleasant tale. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

The Common Lot. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Miss Sergeant’s new story tells how Ursula “ avowed 
herself the happiest woman that ever lived, and all the 
happier since she had merged her ambition and her inde¬ 
pendence in the acceptance of what she used to call, 
disdainfully, ‘the Common Lot.’” (Melrose. 6s.) 


On God’s Lines, &c. By Eamsay Guthrie. 

These stories deal with mining life in Durham, and they 
bear the motto: 

“ And souls flash out like stars of God 
From the midnight of the mine.” 

Blackerton, the immediate scene of the various actions, 
is appalling at first sight. “ My wife stood aghast when 
she looked at the long, evenly-built rows of colliers’ 
cottages, at the great engine-rooms, the gigantic wheels, 
and the countless chimneys.” ( Christian Commonwealth 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d.) 

By Creek and Gully. Edited by Lada Fisher. 

A collection of stories of Australian Life, real and ideal, 
by colonials and pseudo-colonials, &c., among them Mr. 
Louis Becke, Mr. E. W. Hornung, Mr. Patchett Martin, 
Mr. Hume Nisbet, Mr. Douglas Sladen, Mr. Marriott 
Watson, Mrs. Campbell Praed, and “ Iota.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

That Duel at Chateau Marrinac. By W. Pulit/.er. 

Mr. Pulitzer once wrote a book called Chess Harmonies , 
and the duel in this story is fought out on a chess-board— 
the prize being a fair German beauty who had looked 
with equal favour on the two antagonists. A pleasant little 
effort. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

The Philosophy of toe Marquise. By Mrs. Lowndes. 

“And what is the use of a book without conversations?” 
said Alice. This book is all conversations. It is bright 
and modern. It opens with three widows, and ends with 
two engagements and a marriage. (Eichards. 3s. 6d.) 

A Long Eoad. By E. Constance. 

One of the principal characters in this book is called 
Mortomroyd—which surely is the first appearance of the 
name in fiction. The heroine is Ella Wolriche, and in 
every page of the story we draw nearer to the time when 
she will become Ella Mortomroyd. Among the other 
personages is Mrs. Prue, an amusing Grundyan, who 
sincerely considered that not to be married stamps a girl as 
a social failure. A light, amusing novel. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Lally of the Brigade. By L. M’ Manus. 

A story of the war of Spanish Succession and the 
part played therein by the Irish Brigade under Dillon and 
Bourke, and their valour against Prince Eugene at Cre¬ 
mona. Captain Lally himself tells the story with spirit 
and humour. It is not all fighting: love and astrology 
play their part too. (Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

The Great Pirate Syndicate. By George Griffith. 

Another story of future warfare, a variant of Mr. 
Shiel’s Yellow Terror. In the present case a wonderful 
explosive is used, against which all ironclads are powerless. 
It is the secret of the hero, who by its aid conquers the 
world for the Anglo-Saxon alliance. This is, of course, 
not all: there is the customary female and diplomatic 
element. New explosives can be very wearisome. (White. 
3s. 6d.) 

Meg. By Maude Crawford. 

A novel of little happenings, little speeches, and little 
prettinesses. “ ‘ Here we are! Is our tea ready, 
mamma?’ . . . Meg went downstairs with a dizzy, 
confused mixture of Jim Sparkes, ’buses, and chocolates 
whirling in her brain. . . . Molly, oblivious to all else, 
was deep in Grimm's Fairy Tales." (Macqueen. 6s.) 

The Secret of Lynndale. By Florence Warden. 

This story opens in a venerable and useful way. Meg 
Wellington is travelling down to the Midlands to pay a 
visit to a family known to possess a scandal. A lady who 
has been dead three hundred years perambulates Lynn¬ 
dale whenever there is someone under the roof who is a 
disgrace to the family. A readable, melodramatic novel. 
(White. 6s.) 
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In the Key of Green. 

In facing, not the problems of life, but the world-hiero¬ 
glyphics of beauty, I am constantly driven to ask myself : 

“ What would Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Wordsworth 
say ? ” I would know, not what is the right action, but 
what is the right word ? A sunset, a seascape, a flower, an 
interior, will sometimes set the mind on the very verge of 
some escaping perfection of description. Thus, on entering 
my room one foggy evening, I met such an elusive challenge 
in its fire-lit density. The rich glow shone without illu¬ 
minating ; my Jsholves and books were dim with vague 
suggestion in an atmosphere thick with light. I fumbled 
for the word, the word that should match the impression; 
Mrs. Browning’s “ luminous round ” lacked colour; Mr. 
Francis Thompson’s “ purpurate shine ” was ugly; Mr. John 
Davidson’s “ruddy varnish”—that was better—that gave 
the exact consistency of hue that flickered on my books. 

But the fog which began to pour into my room—must I 
be compelled to define its colour by its most inappropriate 
resemblance to pea-soup ? The comparison between city- 
stained mist and “ soup of the evening, so rich and green,” 
was, to say the least of it, ludicrous; and yet it was in 
fact this very green that prevented its inclusion in George 
Meredith’s fine fog-parallel “ the colour of old bruised 
fruits.” I searched in vain among our extremely awkward 
colour-circumlocutions. Myrtle-green, olive-green, sage- 
green, peacock-green, apple-green, cabbage-green; none 
of these approached the special hue I wanted to define. 
And what remoteness of allusion they involved—what 
observation they pre-supposed ! Bottle-green — how 
hideous! Sea-green—how vague! To hunt down the 
right colour-term would seem to require a unique gift of 
scent, and I began to wonder how our masters of language 
had, with such inadequate means, met the colour-problem. 
Poetry, of course, was full of exquisite colour. I glanced 
idly round my shelves, and felt, growing in my inner con¬ 
sciousness, a chord of green ranging from the palest to the 
richest tones. Shelley vanished where the green was 
almost indistinguishable from light, Chaucer shone from 
the freshest and middle belt, the shade was rich over 
Keats, and grew sombre with Wordsworth. By what 
methods had our poets evolved the green of literature? 
Into what radiant paint-pots had they dipped their 
brushes ? What dainty devices of balance and contrast 
had they employed ? I remembered J. A. Symonds’s 
Excursion in the Key of Blue: what would poetry yield 
in the Key of Green—green, the colour of Life, in a far 
more extended sense than flesh-colour. 

The crudest method of indicating shades of colour is to 
qualify one colour-term by another colour-term. Green 
being artificially manufactured by the mixture of blue and 
yellow, we find its shades roughly classified as blue-green 
and yellow-green. Such composite expressions are linked 
by the loosest of mechanical combinations: it requires a 
huge effort of will to fuse them into a single idea. At 
best they suggest a vague transition-stage of a most un¬ 
certain quantity. Yet poets have not scrupled to make 
use of such. Keats speaks of the sea as blue-green; J. A. 
Symonds, as grey-green; Mr. Gerald Massey gives sea-colour 
as rich purple-green—a severe tax on mental co-ordina¬ 
tion. Since Browning has an olive-pale sea, one wonders 
what exact shade Mr. Swinburne’s “ sea-coloured marsh- 


mosses” may be. Then Herrick’s primrose is yellow- 
green—an adjective of constant employment in literature. 
Where gold and silver are used to qualify green colour, 
the fusion is easier, owing to the more permeating radiance 
of these metal hues. We get not only appositeness but 
illumination in Mr. John Davidson’s “ green-gold of the 
oak,” and in Tennyson’s poplar “ all silver-green with 
gnarled bark.” 

Again, in common speech, shades of colour are often 
specialised by the use of such adjectives as light, dark; 
rich, dim; bright, pale. A long period of currency has 
worn the images of these somewhat thin, and it is rarely 
in poetry that much reliance is placed on their stress of 
emphasis. Walt Whitman, it is true, speaks of the lilac’s 
“ heart-shaped leaves of dark green ”—but it is the shape 
rather than the colour that impresses our memory. In 
another passage he speaks of an oak’s leaves of dark 
green : but notice the copiousnes of imagination that links 
these leaves to Shakespeare’s “ tongues in trees ” : 

I saw in Louisiana a live oak growing; 

Without any companion it grew there, uttering joyous 
leaves of dark green. 

This oak finds kinship, too—kinship of joy—with the sun- 
steeped oaks of mediaeval romance. We read of oak 
leaves in the Flower and the Leaf: 

That sprongen out agen the sunne shene 
Some very red, and some a glad light grene. 

0 cheerfullest of colours! The dark leaves are joyous 
and the light leaves are glad. The author of “ The Seasons ” 
apostrophises green as “ gay green ! ” saluting it curiously 
as “ united light and shade.” We read of “ dim green 
depths,” of “ green, palid and sweet,” of “ bright green,” 
of “ deep green,” and many another change that is rung 
on the degree of light and shade that enters into the 
colour-composition. But it is evident that no great weight 
is placed by masters of language on this sole method of 
description. 

To produce a lively impression of colour it is not un¬ 
usual to lay importance on purity of tone—on freedom 
from shadow of stain. Fresh and new are the adjectives 
which best fit this intention. Freshness is the idea which 
O. W. Holmes hunts after where he speaks of the poplar’s 
“pillar of glossy green.” The exquisiteness of the adjec¬ 
tive fresh was discovered and exploited in mediseval times: 
new is our more modem and less adequate equivalent. In 
Chaucer his Emilie is “ fresh ” : his daisies are “ fresh ” : 
in “ The Romaunt of the Rose ” we read of the grass “ so 
freshe of hewe.” To-day the daisies are new—‘ ‘ The daisy’s 
frill a wondrous newness wore.” Green is new : 

Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath, 

Their broad curved branches fledged with clearest green 
New from its silken sheath.— Tennyson. 

The different spirit in which colour is approached in 
different literary periods may be illustrated from three 
parallel passages, dealing with the grass. Chaucer writes 
of “the smale, softe, swete gras.” In “The Seasons” we 
read : “ the vivid verdure runs And swells and deepens.” 
Mr. Meredith gives us : 

.... The pine-forest dark 
Overbrowing an emerald chine 
Of the grass billows. 

In the first, colour is taken for granted; we have abso¬ 
lute happiness of simplicity—a closeness to Nature that 
almost stirs tears. In the second, “ a very supreme 
viridity or glory of greenness ” is achieved by effort of 
language. In the third, what complexity of contrast, 
what flashing revelation! How mysterious and intense, 
how gorgeous and ornate, is the Nature of the nineteenth 
century! Some of our poets are not far short of the 
sublime intimacies of Chaucer; others find no stone too 
glorious for the building of Nature’s temple—no fire for 
her altar too remote. 
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The description of Nature in terms of jewel-metaphor 
is a departure peculiar to this age. We seek in this 
manner to give our words both radiance and substance— 
the substance of seas and fields and trees, sun and moon- 
transfused. Our sunsets are built of diamond and 
alabaster; all the precious stones of Revelations shine in 
our sunrises; our moon-lit landscapes are cut out of 

E earls; we walk on emerald, and sail on jade. Emerald 
as, indeed, become a quite common cognomen for intense 
or luminous green. Have we not the Emerald Isle, with 
its shamrock 

As softly green 
As emerald seen 

Through purest crystal gleaming P 

Thomas Moore. 

Hoes not Mr. Swinburne, in a phrase that recalls Spenser’s 
“ more white than snow,” speak of sky-colour as being 
“ greener than emerald ” ? Our woods hold hidden 
emerald—“ A virgin wood discovered twilight gleams of 
emerald”; our seas are like “burning emerald”—nay, 
there is actually an emerald sky above us— 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky. 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale.— Shelley. 

—which simile bears some remote analogy to the “ green 
night,” wherein the oranges hang like yellow lamps. 
Examples might, of course, be indefinitely multiplied; 
but to show how far astray we may be led in the pursuit 
of the word, we may give one grating instance from 
Mr. Gerald Massey, who speaks of the “ emerald fingers ” 
of the “ arch laburnum.” 

Comparisons of natural objects to jade and beryl are 
more infrequent. Mr. John Davidson, who is a very care¬ 
ful colourist, gives us in his last volume: 

A green isle like a beryl set 
In a wine-coloured sea. 

We find a jade-parallel in Fiona Macleod. This writer 
takes a particular delight in colour-studies, and she has 
given us many elaborate and beautiful pictures. Her 
northern waters are every shade of green—“yellow- 
green,” “emerald,” “dark bottle-green,” and the follow¬ 
ing passage is interesting as showing the extreme difficulty 
of specialising shades : “ With his hand gripping the 
gunwale, he swayed for some time to and fro, fascinated 
by the lustrous green beneath the keel—green in the 
sunlit spaces as leaves of the lime in April, and in the 
lower, as emerald lapsing into jade, and then as jade 
passing into the gloom of the pines at dark.” 

Despite the marvellous accuracy and life of colour in 
the above, we feel that an over-minutiro of detail some¬ 
what interferes with breadth of achievement. We detect 
just the faintest suspicion of midnight oil. There is more 
of nature and of charm in the simplest unstudied descrip¬ 
tion : in “green secluded vales,” in “farms green to the 
very door,” in the “ green world ” of the daffodils. And, 
indeed, the secret of colour-definition seems to consist in 
flashing back upon the adjective of colour some vitality or 
illumination from the noun it qualifies. The later James 
Thomson speaks of spring leaves as “ green flames ”— 
“ green flames wave lightly everywhere.” Celts call the 
sap in the leaves “ green fire.” Oh, mighty rightness of 
words—the heart thrills to remember them ! “ Green 

wind from the green-gold branches ”—how mystic and 
wonderful! “Green fountains, weeping willows”—how 
pregnant with imagery! It is impossible to foresee of 
what magic and extension this method is capable. Think 
of Mr. W. E. Henley’s “ The wood’s green heart is a nest of 
dreams ” ; think of Mr. William Watson’s “ green heart of 
the waters ” ; recall Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent metaphor: 

The sea’s green garden-bed, 

Which tempests till and sea winds turn and plough. 


The final and most wonderful, way of all is to suggest 
colour, not only without qualifying its shades, but without 
naming it. As the observation of nature beoomes closer 
and more general, and the knowledge of colour more 
accurate, the special hue of tree and herb will be merely 
implied, and more delicate distinctions dwelt upon. Our 
earliest poets instinctively used this method. In some of 
the most exquisite nature poems of recent years the word 
“ green ” is omitted altogether; yet they are permeated 
by the sensation of green, sun-steeped or rich in shade. 
“The Nympholept” is full of green; you feel an almost 
tangible greenness in these lines of Mr. Watson’s: 

Hoarding the cool and leafy silentness 
In many an unsunned hollow or hid recess. 

The deer that is pursued of the hunters becomes ever less 
obvious of characteristic—more radiant and elusive—and 
it leads us on, ever and further, into the thickets of a 
more exquisite unknown. 

E. W. 


A Schoolboy’s Diary. 

In the May number of the Gospel Magazine —a number 
entirely devoted to the honour of Augustus Montague 
Toplady, the author of the hymn “ Rock of Ages ”—will 
be found extracts from a diary kept by the divine when a 



the author of “rock of ages.” 


boy at Westminster School. A more curious document it 
has rarely been our lot to read. 

One of the first entries states that on Shrove Tues¬ 
day, 1751, when the boy was ten and a half (he was 
bom in November, 1740), he wrote another sermon, bring¬ 
ing his total of original sermons to four. Here is a mixed 
extract from 1752: 

My aunt gave me a large black box to keep my writings 
in. I make vast progress in my book, and have vigorously 
and industriously endeavoured to do my tasks well. I 
always pray to my God as I go to my school.—My aunt 
gave me a seal. My dear mamma gave me a pulpit cloth 
of white all-a-piece, laced with a broad gold _ lace.—I 
always love God, and endeavour to oast away all impurity 
and all sin whatever. When I was a very little boy I 
found a pocket-book with clasps, purse, and hinges of 
solid silver. Before I went to Deptford I had bought out 
of own money a large strong bookcase, in 1751. 

In March he wrote a manual of prayers. Also, the diarist 
being ill, “my mamma provided me with everything 
needful, like a kind indulgent parent as she is.” On 
April 7 his mamma told him that he was “ as good to her 
as ten children.” He adds the text of the prayers which 
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he was accustomed to offer on the way to school, at 
school, and on the way home. On April 11 : 

My dear mamma, having heard my prayers, cried tears 
for joy, and said that she hoped I should never leave the 
right road; and bid me beware cautiously of sin, that 
God’s heavenly grace might be with me. Having thought 
of some graces I should practise should I survive her: 
First, I must beware of impatience, that is, murmuring at 
her death, and despairing of God’s lifting me up again; 
therefore I must keep a heart of thanksgiving and faith: 
thanksgiving, in praising Him for sparing the life of 
mamma so long as to instruct me in the right paths; and 
faith, in reliance on His good providence that He will 
mercifully assist me, and give me the comfort of His 
upholding consolations. 

On May 16 : 

I hear that my grandmamma said that my mother 
would bring me up a scourge to herself. This is the love 
of my grandmother, who before my face pretended kind¬ 
ness, but behind my back could stab me, by taking away 
my reputation with my mother. I went to my uncle 
Jack’s: he never asked me to sit down ( very rude). 

But worse is to come from Uncle Jack. Aunt Betsey 
was also a scourge to the boy, and we find him continually 
affronted by her. Thus on July 15: “Went to Aunt 
Betsey’s, who set forward a most dreadful quarrel, calling 
me names, &c., &c,, &c., &c., &c. . . . Mamma made it 
up.” On another occasion he “ received a most abusive 
letter from Aunt Betsey.” 

This is a birthday entry: 

I am now arrived at the age of eleven years—namely, 
Nov. 4th, 1752. I praise God I can remember no dreadful 
crime; and not to me but to the Lord be the glory. 
Amen. It is now past eight o’clock, and now I think fit 
to withdraw, but yet my heart is so full of divine and 
holy raptures, that a sheet of paper could not contain my 
writings. 

On August 15 he records that during the year Coke 
(the evil son of a Justice of Peace) and several others 
have “ popt off.” And now for a difficulty with Uncle 
Jack, concerning those precocious sermons: 

I carried two or three of my sermons to show to my 
cousin Kitty, as she had often desired me: my uncle took 
hold of them, and read part of one, and asked : “ who’s I 
got them out of?” I told him nobody. He shook his 
head, and said, “he knew what children can do before 
now.” I still urged that I really did not take them out of 
anyone, but they were my own. He bid me hold my 
tongue, and not make it worse by denyingit. “ You cannot 
persuade beyond my senses; you know they are not yours, 
for you have taken them out of Bishop Andrews ” (a fine 
bishop, truly, to make no better sermons than these !). He 
went on, “ If you were my boy I would flay you alive ” (a 
fine friendly expression from an own uncle!) “for doing 
such things and fetch the truth out of you.” “ Sir,” says 
I, “ it hath been the great care of my mamma, who hath 
laboured with me night and day, to avoid lying. I hope I 
scorn it, and I am sure I do in this particular.” Well,” 
says he, “ I have no business with it.” 

The year 1753 began unfavourably. On January 27 
his Aunt Betsey sent for him, flew at him, and beat him 
sadly. On the 31st his mamma was in “a very ill 
temper”; and on February 13 in “a most terrible 
temper.” Aunt Betsey, however, improved: “ March 4th. 
—A whole holiday; preached a sermon before my Aunt, on 
Isaiah; 16, 17 verses. She gave me a shilling.” On 
March 10 he had a “ rash bad hard slap ” from his usher. 
April 29: 

The prayer I said on the last day of April: “ Most bene¬ 
volent Lord of all things, who governs Thy chosen ser¬ 
vants with the sceptre of mercy; look on me, 0 my Lord 
and my God; dispose my heart every way to what is 
strictly just and pious ; guide me with thy Holy Spirit, so 
that I may spend the approaching month in equity and 
purity. Grant, O most merciful Father, that no accident 


nor casualty may happen to me this new month, but pro¬ 
tect and keep me, O God of my salvation. Amen.” 

This is the next entry, with a welcome little touch of 
boyishness at the end of it: 

May 6th. —Went to the Presbyterian meeting house, but 
I had enough of it. Oh the beauty there is in the reli¬ 
gion which is established (among us); so sweet a liturgy 
creates devotion in every breast. My aunt gave me a 
great hunk of cake. 

On May 15 he records an escape from drowning the 
year before. He had been seized by cramp, and would 
have sunk but for some rushes. “Bob Trimmer told me 
if I had been drowned he would have got me out. Said I, 
1 1 thank you, but it would have done me more good if 
you had got me out while I was alive; afterwards my 
friends could have got me out.’ ” 

In September Aunt Betsey had a relapse. The entry 
for the 2 nd says: 

Went to Aunt Betsey’s. She is quite out of the way. 
She is so vastly quarrelsome ; in short, she is so fractious 
and captious and insolent that she is unfit for human 
society. Read the Bible; mamma one chapter and I 
another; and read also the Pilgrim's Progress. Poor 
mamma is a little out of temper. 

On the 8th there is this perfect expression of candour: 

Mrs. Stapleton came to our house, whom I treated with 
a pot of my plum jam. If I had known she would have 
taken it I would not have offered it to her. 

On the 15th he collected some of his old prayers to¬ 
gether. On the 16th, the last day of the holidays, he 
prayed a good while. And then comes a surprise: 
“October 8 th.—Sat up late about my farce, which I 
intend to show Mr. Garrick, master of Drury Lane Play¬ 
house. It is called ‘ Cyorone.’ ” Of the fate of the farce 
we are not told, but in December he carried an entertain¬ 
ment of his own making, called “The Shepherds’ Dis¬ 
pute, or Rural Queen,” told in verse, to Mr. Garrick, and 
was told to call again with it. Finally here are two 
entries: 

Nov. 29th.—Lord Norris promised me to go with him to 
see the lottery drawn to-morrow. 

Nov. 30th.—Was dressed on purpose to go with the dis¬ 
honourable Norris till twelve o’clock, who promised to be 
at our house by nine. Fate defend me from such noble¬ 
men. 

Unfortunately, the whole document is not printed. Top- 
lady, although he was not conspicuous for humour, must 
have smiled in after life at these early confessions. 

Toplady, we might add in conclusion, was editor of the 
Gospel Magazine in 1775-6, and it was to its pages that he 
contributed “Rock of Ages.” His remains (recently 
brought to light during the excavations for the new 
church on the site of Whitefield’s Tabernacle in the Tot- 
tenham-court-road) have been re-interred in the founda¬ 
tions of that building, beneath the floor of a large room, 
to which the name Toplady Hall has been given. 


The Oak and the Willow. 

An oak and a willow grew by a stream, and they quarrelled 
as to which was the greater and more useful; but no one 
could decide. 

A poet came and praised the oak, but he sat in the 
shade of the willow ; a painter made a picture of the 
willow from beneath the oak. In time both were cut 
down. The best of the willow made a cradle, the best of 
the oak a coffin. 

And now who will decide ? 
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Was Bacon a Poet ? 

Mk. Sidney Lee will not, we hope, rank us as touched 
with that Baconian craze, in the quite superfluous criticism 
of which he spends so much of his valuable time, if we sug¬ 
gest to him some qualification of his statement that Bacon 
was not a poet. It is true that the only poetry published 
under the philosopher’s name in his lifetime was a small 
volume of paraphrases from the Psalms made in his sick¬ 
ness. These are not much: but they have a sober dignity 
of their own : and what more can you say of Milton’s 
paraphrases from the Psalms, or Vaughan’s or Sidney’s, 
and Sidney’s sister’s—excellent or tolerable poets all ? 
Bacon must, however, have written much more poetry 
than this; for there are references to him as a poet, both 
by his contemporaries—George Wither, for example—and 
in his own letters. In one place he certainly seems to 
include himself among “ concealed poets.” On this the 
Baconians put their own interpretation. Probably what it 
does mean is, that he wrote verse for the delectation of his 
private friends, which was given to the world, if at all, 
only under the veil of anonymity. To be a poet has often 
been thought slightly disreputable for a budding states¬ 
man. Who shall say, then, how often the Ignoto of the 
Elizabethan miscellanies conceals the identity of the 
author of the Novum Organum ? Fortunately two copies 
of verses have come down to us which bear, on fairly good 
authority, Bacon’s signature; and these we print, in order 
that readers of the Academy may decide for themselves on 
Bacon’s claim to be called a poet. 

I. 

The World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a span: 

In his conception wretched, from the womb, 

80 to the tomb ; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust. 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 

Yet whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 

What life is best ? 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools: 

The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men : 

And where's a city from foul vice so free, 

But may be termed the worst of all the three ? 

Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

Or pains his head : 

Those that live single, take it for a curse, 

Or do things worse : 

Some would have children : those that have them, moan 
Or wish them gone: 

What is it then, to have, or have no wife, 

But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 

Our own affections still at home to please 
Is a disease: 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 

Peril and toil: 

Wars with their noise affright us ; when they cease, 

We are worse in peace 

What then remains, but that we still should cry 

For being born, or, being bom, to die ? 

II. 

The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanity ; 

That man whose silent days in harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes can not delude, nor fortune discontent; 

That man needs neither tower nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder’s violence. 

He only can behold with unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep and terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the care that fate or fortune brings, 

He makes the heaven his book, bis wisdom heavenly things, 
Good thoughts his only friends, his wealth a well-spent age; 
The earth his sober inn,—a quiet pilgrimage. 


Our own notion is, that this is by no oieans despicable 
poetry. It is not a bit like Shakespeare’s, of course; but 
it has vigour of expression as well as elevation of senti¬ 
ment. In particular, the second piece has some un¬ 
commonly fine lines, and fairly ranks with the other 
classical poems on the same theme, with Wotton’s “ How 
happy is he bom and taught,” Herbert’s “ Constancy,’’ 
Vaughan’s “ Righteousness,” and Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior.” 


Things Seen. 

A Child I Knew. 

He was disciplined in the nursery, petted in the drawing¬ 
room, and silently adored in the school-room. There the 
young governess taught the elder brothers (themselves 
barely in sight of their teens) and there the little four- 
year-old boy alighted for a serious half-hour every day. 
He was told Bible-stories and played (under cunning guid¬ 
ance) with ivory letters. He wore a white sailor-suit, with 
a large square blue collar down his back for the curls to 
rest on. Short white socks nestled against his brown legs. 
His skin was brown, his hair browner, and his eyes 
brownest of all. He was too pretty to be put on a far-off 
chair, so he sat astride on the governess’s knee and smiled 
at her closely—and asked questions such as, “ Where does 
God live ? ” 

“Up above the sky,” was the conventional answer, 
“ and one day we shall go there too.” 

“But how shall we be able to climb up? ” 

“ God will help us.” 

Then (really puzzled and practical): “But how shall we 
take our boxes ? ” 

“We sha’n’t need any boxes.” 

“ But what shall we do for clothes ? ” 

The startling reply: “We shall need no clothes,” 
silenced the prattling tongue. The child’s eyes fell. He 
had caught a glimpse of Modesty. 

He liked stories about heroes, and his whole face 
glowed as he heard of deeds of courage and adventure. 
His heart leaped out towards a hero, and eagerly he 
would ask : “ Is he dead ? ” “ Yes, long, long ago," 
the governess would answer with mixed amusement and 
regret. The radiant face would darken and the sparkle 
seemed to fade from the eyes. He had caught the first 
glimpse of Death. 

That question was asked more hesitatingly as the weeks 
went on. At last he seemed to understand that all 
great and good people were dead. He had learned 
Acquiescence. 


A Critic of Literature. 

I was staying at Bwlch-fyllin, a village in a comer of 
Wales. The landlord of the inn, though a native 
of the place, had spent some years in Liverpool, and 
posed as a man acquainted with the wider world. In 
the evening as we chatted he said to me: “ I should 
judge, sir, that you had read a good deal ; now, 
what would you think of the writings of Parry ? ” I 
knew Parry as a delineator of Welsh rustic life and 
character; my questioner was watching me with great 
curiosity, so I gave a very guarded reply, intimating that 
I would prefer to have the opinion of an intelligent 
Welshman as to the qualifications of the novelist in ques¬ 
tion. The landlord’s face assumed a judicial air, and he 
said: “ Perhaps you are aware that Parry places his 
stories in the little village of Llankirrie, an insignificant 
hamlet a few miles from here, and far less important. 
Now, since Parry has written of that one-horse little place, 
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visitors to this part of Wales have begun to stay at 
Llankirrie, instead of stopping here at Bwlch-fyllin. Of 
course, this makes a difference to my trade, but you must 
not think that for that reason I am biased against Parry’s 
writings. Only I think that if a man is content to write 
about a miserable little hole like Llankirrie, he can’t have 
anything to say worth reading.” 

Bwlch-fyllin is credited with 50;J inhabitants, Llankirrie 
with 491. 


An Interlude. 

A dull, dry, sunless afternoon in a northern suburb. 
From my window' I look in an idle moment across the way, 
where behind a hoarding a number of workmen are 
engaged with hod and trowel on a new block of Hats. 

All at once the scene is invaded by a brisk photographor 
with his apparatus, which he plants, with much circum¬ 
stance, on a favourable patch of ground. 

At last he is ready, and twenty men range themselves in 
front of the camera. Strange transformation ! They are 
no longer workmen only, but men individualised—twenty 
different faces, some mobile, others rigid, many sheepish, 
and a few jaunty. They try attitudes, copy each other, 
are eager and excited. Every man confesses something of 
his history. They are men with mothers and habitations. 
I am conscious of their homes, their Sunday suits laid 
away, their pigeons and thoir politics. A wave of sym¬ 
pathy ripples over me as I survey These, who were 
automata, stand up as human beings, vital, uneasy, vain, 
and rather lovable. There is a sudden fixity in the 
crowd ! Then the photographer is marching away almost 
before the men have shaken their eyelids, and soon twenty 
are bricklaying like one. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Singular delusion of the relatives of an illustrious writer 
that the sweepings of his desk after death are necessarily 
of value ! Some time ago M. Loon llaudet wrote a really 
interesting book about his father. In that it was to be 
presumed the son had reverentially gathered all that 
remained of Alphonse Daudet—all the fugitive notes and 
comments on life which, transmitted by the son’s hand at 
such moment, had for us a pathetic significance. Now 
comes Mme. Daudet with a singularly dull and worthless 
volume, Notes sur la Vie — the sweepings, as I have 
called them, of her husband’s desk. The book has no 
literary, human, or documentary raison d'etre. It cannot 
even charitably be described as a pot-boiler, as we are not 
aware of any pot to boil. The vanity of such a publica¬ 
tion is all the more inexplicable as Mme. Daudet is a 
lettered woman, and should be able to distinguish between 
what interests her through devotion and bereavement, and 
what can in decency claim public attention. This volume 
does not contain a single sentence worthy of Alphonse 
Daudet. It is all that we are accustomed to imagine that 
vivid and vital nature was not—dull, trivial, and vapid. 
Bead these notes on London, and contrast them with 
Mme. Daudet’s. These tell us nothing, are effaced and 
commonplace ; even the visit to Mr. Meredith, which 
ought to have furnished such excellent copy to a writer 
like Daudet, is a bit of cheap and fugitive reporting. On 
the other hand, Mme. Daudet’s Notes sur Londres was a 
piece of delicate impressionism of high artistic value. 
And the famous Caravane, of which Daudet prophosied so 
much! Ah, well, we need not regret that ho died before 
it was completed. These opening pages are not of a 
nature to shorten our hours of sleep with longing. A 
drearier start could not well be conceived. Think of the 
lovely pages that have been written of Venice, and turn to 


the feeble banalities here recorded! No, it was not fair 
to the Daudet we cherish to publish such worthless stuff. 
As for the philosophy of the Notes! Well, the Petit 
Chose, down in his dreadful school, might have drawn 
from his raw, unhappy youth precepts and proverbs as 
profound as these trivial utterances of age, only be sure 
he would have uttered them with far less pretentiousness, 
and on his infantine lips their freshness would have 
charmed us. Where, for instance, w r as the necessity for 
reprinting this remark, which Daudet has never ceased 
to weigh upon in every autobiographical volume—a fact 
we are as familiar with as we are with one of our own 
peculiarities : 

What a marvellous machine for feeling I have been— 
above all, in my childhood ! At a distance of so many 
years, certain streets of Nimes, through which I have 
scarcely passed a few times—black, cool, narrow, smelling 
of spices ; the druggist, Uncle David's house—return to 
me in a distant concordance, so vague of hour, of colour, 
of sky, of sound of bells, of exhalations of shops. Must 
I have been porous and penetrable; impressions, sensa¬ 
tions to till a lot of books, and all with the intensity of 
dreams. 

This is his mood when he is subtle and cynical: 

What we say, what we think, and what we write. Three 
conditions of the same plank, three aspects of the same 
fact. Isay: “ Madame is—a drab. All Paris has known 
her favours.” [A free translation of the untranslatable !]. 
I think: ‘‘Where is the proof of my statement in these 
days of gossip, and universal and repercussed back¬ 
biting ? ” Having to write of this same person in a letter 
or an article, I write: “ Charming woman, kind and 
intelligent, the honestest creature of the world.” And 
yet I say I am not a liar ! 

Villa TranquilU is the new novel of M. Andre Theuriot. 
Ever since M. Bourget congratulated him in public on 
belonging to a land, M. Theuriet is rivettod to the moun¬ 
tains and provincial life. To peep into Paris, unless it be 
on his way to a railway-station, is to destroy the charm. 
The hero reverses the order of the hero of Boisfleury, also 
a mountain and provincial study. The latter started in 
Savoy, and went up to Touraine. Here Kobert for¬ 
sakes Touraine and goos down to Savoy. For the rest the 
atmosphere and life are the same. Annecy, boating 
excursions, mountain walks, parties, young people, gossip, 
slander, flirtation, and unhappy loves. The descriptive 
passages are pretty and winning, but the psychology is of 
a very conventional kind. A dreadful, detestable mother 
who ruins her son from spite; a beautiful, devoted, frail 
fair one to whom the son clings; a booby of a hero, and an 
amiable young girl. Without the landscape these would 
not go far. 

M. Henri Babusson gives us this week another study of 
a dreadful and detestable mother to match M. Theuriet’s, 
only this one is not content to ruin her son from spite. 
Because he is a philanthropist, dosires to benefit his work¬ 
men, and to marry a virtuous young girl not of his world, 
but of doubtful parentage, the hard and despotic mother 
has him locked up in a lunatic asylum. Where money 
and marriage are concerned, I can believe almost anything 
of the French bourgeoise. There are practically no limits 
to the steps she would take to put a spoke in the wheel of 
generosity for the preservation of family fortune, no 
measures in her eyes too harsh to prevent an injudicious 
love-marriage. So Griffes de Chimera may possibly not be 
an exaggerated picture of an implacable bourgeoise, who 
would prefer to have her sane son locked up in a lunatic 
asylum rather than free to marry a girl without a dowry, 
and give his workmen an interest beyond mere wage in his 
factories. 

Mon Regiment Russe, by Art Boil, is an elevated study 
of military matters ; refreshing, like an oasis in the desert, 
are those pages of dignified inspiration and delicate 
reverie. H. L. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mrs. Brydges Wile yams, who has given £ 5,000 to the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, is, despite her Welsh 
name, a dweller in Cornwall and a member of the Jewish 
community. >She is, in fact, a sister of Sir Edward 
Lawson. But her name has yet another association, the 
most interesting of all. A bearer of her name—the Mrs. 
Brydges Willyams of fifty years ago—made Disraeli very 
happy by opening a correspondence with him, and 
announcing that, in admiration for his brilliant achieve¬ 
ments as a member, by descent of the Jewish race, she 
intended to leave him such of her fortune as was under 
her own control. It was a considerable sum, though not 
quite so large as public rumour said; and it came at a 
most opportune time to the politician, who never used 
politics to enrich himself. Lord Beaconslield wrote to 
Mrs. Brydges Willyams while she lived a series of delight¬ 
ful letters of political and social gossip, which will no 
doubt be some day published; and when she died she 
was buried, by her own request, in the vault at Hughen- 
den which was later to receive all that was mortal of her 
political hero and of Lady Beaconsfield. 


ArRoi’os of the Turner pictures at the Guildhall, the old 
tale of Turner’s having assured Mr. Buskin that he read 
meanings into his pictures has been again revived. News¬ 
papers, as we know, have made a good deal of talking by 
reading meanings into the speeches of politicians—against 
the advice of Lord Bosebery—and there is nothing to 
prevent a spectator from importing as many interpretations 
as he likes into a landscape, whether in nature or on a 
canvas. But that Mr. Buskin, knowing Turner as he did, 
should have attributed to him this, that, and the other 
intention is less than credible, only to be repudiated by 
the painter, is incredible. The people who tell the story 
show precisely that want of wit which they attributed 
to Mr. Buskin; and as a matter of fact the supposed 
conversation between painter and critic is purely legendary. 
The story has been publicly repudiated by Mr. Buskin in 
a footnote, and he has applied to it a word rarely found 
in his vocabulary—“ vulgar.” 


After all that has been written about the health of 
Leo XIII. by newspaper correspondents who went out to 
Borne to report his doath and did not like to own their 
personal defeat to the ultimate extent, some interest 
attaches to a candid and close observer’s disinterested 
opinion. Cardinal Vaughan, who has long known the 
Pope, and who has had several long audiences during his 
present stay in Borne, states in a private letter to a friend 
in London that he has been astonished at the Pope’s 
vigour, both of mind and body, and that he has taken, to 
all appearances, a new and good lease of life. The 
Cardinal himself has been reading lately in the papers that 
he is to be the “favourite” at the next conclave, and, 
therefore, the next Pope. “ What nonsense the newspapers 
do sometimes print ” is the Cardinal’s only comment on 
the much-telegraphed report. 


An invitation went forth last week to the students of the 
Schools of Art in London. It was a little poster, and it 
was youthfully and frankly headed “ Desecration of St. 
Paul’s.” Unity of opinion seems as far off about even 
a headline as it is about the decoration of the dome, and 
Sir William Biehmond may get all the comfort he can 
from the objection at once urged by one dilettante student 
who shied at the word “ desecration ” as too bold for 
presentation to a Dean. “ I will not sign that, no gentle¬ 
man could,” he ventured. “We shall ask only artists,” 
came the stilling retort. So the first blood was drawn in 
the home camp before the battle against the Dean bogan. 


Thus has it been from the preface. So it will be to the 
end of the chapter—till the end, in this matter, let us 
hope, of the Dean and Chapter. The poster that began 
with “desecration” went on to arraign in round terms 
the vulgarity of the whole scheme of Sir William Bich- 
mond’s so-called “decorations,” and ended with an invi¬ 
tation to the various art schools of London to send 
representatives to a small preliminary meeting to be held 
last Saturday afternoon at 20, Fitzroy-square, W., the 
rooms of a student at the neighbouring Slade School, 
Mr. A. Bothenstein. The invitation was sufficiently 
heeded, despite the cricket grounds of a sunny Saturday 
afternoon. 


There were speeches, and very good speeches too ; and 
an executive committee was appointed to draw up a 
protest to the Dean. This it has done, and the first draft, 
which is marked “ under revision,” runs as follows: 

Very Reverend and Dear Sir, —We, the undersigned 
art students of London, beg leave to approach you on a 
matter which deeply concerns all its citizens, and par¬ 
ticularly concerns us who have the beauty of Wren’s 
masterpiece as a continual inspiration in our work and life. 

Let us submit that our youth, far from disentitling us 
to an opinion, gives us a special claim to be heard. It 
will be ours to live longest under the tyranny of dis¬ 
figurements which those who are responsible for the 
“decoration” of St. Paul’s unhappily seek to impose on 
posterity. 

Such decorations as these, out of harmony as they are 
with the building, must disturb that spirit of devotion 
Wren sought to inspire. 

Most emphatically we would protest against the act of 
desecration which, perverting the original structural lines 
to a new decorative motive, violates the unity of the fabric 
and insults the memory of the illustrious architect whose 
monument it is. 

Nothing less than a complete removal of the whole of 
the lately added decorations can restore to the Cathedral 
its original beauty. And it is for nothing less than this 
complete removal that we petition you, having the honour 
to subscribe ourselves, Very Keverend Sir, your Petitioners. 

If this protest, which has already had the approval of 
many men of letters, is approved by the art students of all 
the Schools, it will be signed and then carried by the 
petitioners in procession for delivery at the door of the 
Deanery. 


The Year of Jubilee. 

When o’er the land rebellion rolls— 

The land of love that owns our sway— 

When tumult canopies our souls, 

Like vapour that conceals the day. 

My strength is this—to you and me 
Will come a Year of Jubilee. 

Then shall our thoughts be freed from sin, 

And all our felon fancies shriven; 

The harvest shall be gathered in, 

The folk be fed, the foe forgiven, 

When full of grace to you and me 
Returns our Year of Jubilee. 

For so to all true wedded sprites 
A fairer pleasure comes of pain, 

Because their love renews delights 

And turns their harm to health again : 

Our strength is theirs—for you and me 
Comes back a Year of Jubilee. 

And so we must reject the lore 
Of rogues who would revile the power 

Of love that makes us more and more 
The heirs of things beyond the hour, 

Where still is stored for you and me 
Another Year of Jubilee. 

F. B. Money-CoitR. 
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For a Village Library. 

The librarians of New York State have been asked to 
furnish lists of the fifty books of 1898 which they deem to 
be most suitable to be added to a village library. The 
selections were based upon a list of 500 issued by the New 
York State Library, and an examination of these has 
resulted in a final “ best fifty,” which we give, together 
with the number of votes accorded to each book. 


BANK. VOTES. 

1. Kipling. The Day’s Work .. .. ..11(5 

2. Bryce. William Ewart Gladstone.. .. 91 

Smith. Caleb West, Master Diver 91 

-1. Worcester. Philippine Islands and their People 88 

5. Parker. Battle of the Strong .. 87 

(i. Wiggin. Penelope's Progress .. .. 80 

Wyckoff. The Workers: the West .. .. 80 

8. Page. Red Rock .. 88 

9. Mitchell. Adventures of Franc ois.. 75 

Rostand. Cyrano de Bergerac ; from the French 

by G. Thomas and M. F. Guillemard 75 

11. Crawford. Ave Roma Immortalis.. .. .. 78 

Hope. Rupert of Hentzau.. .. ..78 

Ward. Helbeck of Bannisdale . . 78 

14. Lodge. Story of the Revolution .. .. 70 

15. Peary. Northward over the Great Ice .. .. 07 

10. Steevens. With Kitchener to Khartum .00 

17. Davis. Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns .. 08 
1«. Kidd. Control of the Tropics .. .. 58 

19. Deland. Old Chester Tales.. .. .. ..57 

20. Westcott. David Harum 49 

Wright. Four-footed Americans and their Kin 49 

22. Lee. Life of William Shakespeare .. 48 

28. Parloa. Home Economics .. .. .. .. 47 

24. Bismarck-Sckdnhausen. Bismarck the Man and 

the Statesman .. .. .. 40 

25. Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days .. 45 

Shaler. Outlines of the Earth’s History' .. .. 45 

27. Hewlett. Forest Lovers .. .. 44 

Spears. Our Navy in the War with Spain .. 44 

Thompson. Wild Animals I Have Known . . 44 

50. Weyman. Castle Inn .. .. 48 

Wingate. What Shall Our Boys Do for a 
Living ? 48 

82. Demolins. Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To What 

it is Due .. 42 

Henty. Under Wellington’s Command .. .. 42 

Higginson. Tales of the Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic.. .. .. .. 42 

55. Griffis. Pilgrims in their Three Homes—England, 

Holland, and America .. .. ..41 

Higginson. Cheerful Yesterdays .. .. 41 

Zangwill. Dreamers of the Ghetto 41 

88. Dana. Recollections of the Civil War .. .. 40 

89. Emery. How to Enjoy Pictures .. .. 39 

Hulme. Flags of the World .. 39 

■11. Bailey. Garden Making .. ..38 

Brooks. True Story of Benjamin Franklin .. 88 

Hedin. Through Asia .38 

Henderson. Wbat is Good Music ? 38 

Landor. In the Forbidden Land . . 38 

4(5. Colquhoun. China in Transformation 37 

Grinnell and Roosevelt. Trail and Camp Fire . . 37 

Merriman. Roden's Corner .. 37 

49. Hill. Cuba and Porto Rico. . .. 3(5 

Hutton. Boy I Knew and Four Dogs .. 3(5 

Mabie. Essays on Work and Culture .. .. 3(> 

Stevens. Yesterdays in the Philippines .. .. 3(i 


Such are the flowers of yesteryear in the order they are 
loved. Just now the following new books are, according 
to the American Bookman, in the highest favour in the 
States: 


Dai'id Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

A Day's Work. R. Kipling. 

Ayhoin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

When Kniijhthoml was in Flower. E. Caskoden. 
Red Rock.' T. N. Page. 

Mr. Dooley in Fence and War. F. B. Dunne. 


Correspondence. 

Anthologies. 

Sir, —In a recent issue you named several excellent 
anthologies of British poetry. You may care to be 
reminded of the two collections made by the late Mr. 
W. J. Linton, the great engraver, and husband of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton : (1) English Verse, in five volumes, edited by 
Linton and Mr. IL H. Stoddard; (2) Golden Apples of 
Hesperus, privately printed by Linton himself at his 
Appledore Press, at New Haven, Oonn. Linton as poet 
and critic has been too much overlooked.— 1 am, &e., 

Kineton Paukes. 

The Library, Nicholson Institute, Leek : May 4, 1899. 


“ Dulce Cor.” 

Sir, —The Scots Pictorial is rather late in its discovery 
of the fact that “ Ford Bert"ton ” is S. B. Crockett. In 
1894 Mr. Crockett said to a New Age interviewer: “In 
1885 I published Dulce Cor under the name of Ford 
Bereton. Only 500 copies were issued, and I see foolish 
people are offering a considerable sum for a copy. It is a 
young man’s work. I was just twenty-five then.” I may 
add that the etching in the volume is one of Mrs. Crockett 
by MacGeorge, who did the sketches in the Stickit volume. 
Mrs. Crockett is the daughter of George Milner, author of 
Studies on the Coast of Arran. —I am, &c., 

T. S. Knowlson. 

Wilmslow, Manchester: May 0, 1899. 

[Another correspondent, writing to the same effect, 
quotes Mr. Crockett’s own account of the book, as printed 
in the Idler for July, 1895: “Altogether we were abroad 
for a year, and during that year I wrote many verses. 
Perhaps one-third of my book of poems, Dulce Cor, was 
written during that year. The Ford Bereton poem was 
written at the foot of the Matterhorn.”] 


Some Odd Coincidences. 

Our Literary Competitions. 

RESULT OF No. 31. 

Last week we quoted a coincidence narrated by the late Lord De 
Tabley in a letter to Sir Mounstuart Grant Duff, and we asked our 
readers for similar occurrences from thtir own experience, true and 
compactly related. A very interesting batch of odd conjunctions 
has resulted. The most curious is that contributed by Mr. Thomas 
Constable, but its length is so considerable that it can hardly be 
held to conform to the condition as to succinctness. We have 
decided to divide the prize. One half belongB to Mrs. Locker, 11, 
West Hill, Highgate, for this amusing and artistically satisfactory 
record of fact: 

In October, 1892, my husband and I went to Brussels. On our 
first day there we noticed that most of the tramcars carried a 
large advertisement of Kemmerich’s beef-juice (I forget the 
French for beef-juice). Approaching one of the principal 
squares we came upon an important-looking equestrian statue. 
“ Whose statue is that ?” I asked. To which my husband, by 
way of a joke, replied : “ Oh, that's Kemmerich, the beef-juice 
man.” When we came close enough to read the inscription we 
found it was Godfrey de Bouillon. 

The other half belongs to the sender of the following coincidence 
(will he please repeat his name and address l) : 

Many years ago, while paying a visit in Glasgow, I went to 
a ball there. On leaving the ball-room I took from the 
attendant in the cloak-room a silk hat which next morning I 
discovered was not my own. Glasgow has. I have no doubt, 
at least a hundred hat shops. Without selecting any one in 
particular I entered one, by chance as it were. While in 
process of having myself fitted with a new hat, a gentleman 
came in, and addressing one of the salesmen, he said : “ I took 
the wrong hat from a ball-room last night, and I must have a 
new one.” I crossed the shop to him, saying “ Excuse me. Is 
this your hat ? ’’ “ Of course it is," said he. “ Is this yours, 
pray 1" It was, and thereupon we exchanged hats and civili¬ 
ties. said “ Good morning ” to the two open-mouthed and 
disappointed salesmen, anti departed. 
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This is Mr. Constable’s remarkable experience : 

Some ten or twelve years ago I received a letter with the super¬ 
scription : “ Mr. Thomas Constable, Post Office, rckfield." I, not 
unnaturally, opened it—as I had never heard of any namesake 
within my postal district—and found that it contained a cheque for 
between £300 and £400, payable to Thomas Constable by Messrs. 
Layard Bros. There was no date or address at the head of the 
letter, but the envelope bore a New York post-mark. The letter, in 
substance, ran as follows : “ Dear Tom,—As my boat may go to the 
bottom, I’ll Bend this by the Europa for fear of accidents. It’s all 
I’m worth, and it will be something for you all if I don’t claim it.— 
Your affectionate brother. .1. (or T.) Constable.” The letter was written 
hastily in pencil in an unformed hand that I thought must probably 
be the hurried writing of my youngest brother James, who had 
been mining at Kingston, U.S.A., for some years. I was surprised 
at his method of communicating his little (unsuspected) fortune to 
me, nor did I know he was leaving Kingston ; but I thought it 
better to take the cheque personally to the bankers in London. I 
showed them the letter, but they could throw no light on it. 
They offered, however, to cash the cheque for me. I declined this 
offer, and took the cheque and letter to Cckfield, where the banker 
used also to be the postmaster. He seized upon both letter and 
cheque, saying that the owner of both had just been there in an 
awful state at not finding them. The next day I had a call from my 
namesake to thank me for my honesty, and to heap more surprises 
on me. He had been working for some time on a neighbouring 
claim to my two brothers at Kingston, knew them both intimately, 
and gave me their latest news. He was born in my parish, and 
had sent the letter, which he had facetiously written to himself, to 
l'ckfield as being well known to him in his childhood and youth. 
He had imagined that as he put “post office” on his letter it would 
await his return. [T. C., Buxted. j 

There follow as many other records as we can find room for : 

On July 24, 1800, one of my (purer Stories, “John Spragthorpc, 
the Ranching Agent," was published in Truth, It was suggested 
by a telegram of two or three lines in the Standard , announcing 
that one of two young English farm-pupils had been found dead in 
America under circumstances which pointed to foul play. The 
details of the affair did not come out till the trial, some monthB 
after my story had appeared, when, curiously enough, the facts 
were found to coincide so nearly with the fiction that Truth was 
actually charged with the responsibility of the crime, “ which,” to 
quote from a letter of remonstrance written to the editor, "was 
clearly put into the head of the murderer by reading the story ” ! 
Coincidence No. 1, 

In is: 18 a lady whoee acquaintance I had lately made called at 
my house, and in the oourse of conversation said : “ I have been 
reading your Golf-Madness, and other (purer Stories, and, of oourse, 
in ‘John Spragthorpe, the Ranching Agent.’ recognise the tragedy 
with which my son was so nearly connected.” I expressed surprise, 
and she then told me that the fellow-pupil of the murdered man 
who had barely escaped the same fate, and who, as chief witness at 
the trial, had been mainly instrumental in bringing the murderer 
to justice, was her son ! Coincidence No. 2. 

The day on which this conversation took place proved to be the 
very day (July 21) on which, eight years before, the story had 
appeared in Truth ! Coincidence No. 3. 

[G. S. Layard., Malvern.J 

Chapter I. 

In Eu.it Bengal I knew (and liked) a Bengali whose face was as 
rectangular as this page. He was “Special Sub-Registrar of 
Islamabad.” 

Chapter II. 

On a orowded steamer in West Bengal I was approached by a 
smiling Bengali whose chin was abnormally square, and, vaguely 
reminiscent, I asked : “ And of what district are you, sir, the Special 
Sub-Registrar i ” 

Chapter III. 

The surprised and surprising reply was : “ Your honour I am 
Special Sub-Registrar of Navadwip.” 

Yet Special Sub-Registrars are not selected because their chins 
are square. [J. D. A,, Ealing.] 

Two friends, Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., had lost sight of one another 
for Borne years, and Mrs. A. had tried in vain to discover Mrs. B.’s 
whereabouts. A mail-steamer was wrecked, but th« mails were 
ultimately recovered, and after some delay Mrs. A. received a letter 
which had been contained in a submerged mailbag. The envelope 
had evidently adhered closely, when wet, to another letter, aDd its 
blank tide bore a more or less clear impression of reversed writing. 
This writing, when held up to a looking-glass, proved to be the 
name a’d address of Mrs. B., with whom, by this means, communi¬ 
cations were successfully re-established. [I. F. R., Hertford.] 

Many years ago, when a lad, I drove to catch the Irish mail 
express at Rugby, intending to cross to Ireland. My horse 

ibbed ” when near the station, and I had the mortification of 


seeing the train go on without me, and I consequently missed the 
corresponding boat. I went on by a later one, and conversed with a 
gentleman on board for some time when nearing Irish coast. He 
asked where I was going to. I said: “Bray, in Wicklow.” He 
said : “ So am I, to see my mother.” I asked name. He told me. 
I said : " Then I am your brother 1 ” Tableau. He had been 
abroad many years with his regiment, and had forgotten his school¬ 
boy brother, who, of course, had also lost all remembrance of his 
elder brother. [G. E. B., Ascot.] 

Replies reoeived also from L. E., Budleigh Salterton ; S. B. M., 
Glendevon ; A. B. M.. Eastbourne ; W. C., London: E. S. B. (no 
name enclosed), Woodford ; G. R., Aberdeen ; G. E. M., London; 
A. E. C.. Brighton : S. E. G., Bridlington Quay ; H. C. W., London ; 
G. N., Bristol ; W. C. F. A., Sheffield. 


Competition No. 32. 

We ask this week for an original list of twelve chapter headings to 
an imaginary sensational novel. They must be explicit enough to 
be alluring, yet not explicit enough to forestal the pleasure of 
surprise ; and they must carry the story forward to the end. To 
the compiler of the best list a cheque for a guinea will be sent. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 111 . Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be fouud at the foot of the laBt column of p. .'>44 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, May 11. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Davidson (W. L.), Christian Ethics.(Black) 1 <5 

Stevens (U. B.,, The Theology of the New Testament.(T. A T. Clarki 12 ,m 


The Hook of Psalms: Continuing the Pniyer-Book Version, tho Authorised 
Version, and tne Revised Vernon in Parallel Columns 

(Cambridge University Press) 2 6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Terry (G. P. W.), Greater Westminster .(** London Argus ** Office) 1 0 

Morisim (W.), Andrew Melville.»01iphant, Anderson A Ferrier) 1/8 

Brownlie (Rev. J.),The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church Hymnary 

(F rowde) 

Dodcre (W. P.), Piers Gaveston.. (Unwin) 12/8 

Thomas (E.), Roman Life Under the Cicsurs .(Unwin; 7 6 

Viallati (A.), Joseph Chamberlain .(Felix Alcan) 

Leach (A. F.), A History of Winchester College .(Duckworth A Co.) 6/0 

Thompson (Rev. H. L.>, Henry George Liddell, D.D.(Murray) W 

Lyall (Sir A. C.), Asiatic Studies. Second Series...(Murray) i>,V 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRE8. 

The Solitary Summer. By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German 


Garden .(Macmillan) 6 0 

Shorter Mrs. C.), Ballads ami Poems ... (Bowden) 36 

Smith (H.), Interludes. Third Series .(Macmirian) 5/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Britten (J.), Protestant Fiction. 8econd edition. (Catholic Truth Society) 
Faucit (H.), On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. Sixth edition 

(Black w.-xl) 

Horder (W. G.', The Hvmn Lover. Second edition revised.(Curweo) 

The Works of Shakespeare. Evorsley edition. Vol. V'.(Macmillan) 

Lyall (Sir A. (*.), Asiat ic St udies. First Series.(Murray) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

De Azurarn (G. E. do''. The Chronicle of the Discovery of the Conquest of 
Guinea. Now first done into English by C. Raymond Beazley and 

Edgar Prestage. Vol. II..(Hakluyt Society! 

A Guide to London...(Ward, Lock I 

Cassell’s Guide to London ... (Cmk.«**11) 

To Mountain, Castle, and Crag by an Ocean Route 

(Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tourists’ Vade Mecnm of Spanish Colloquial Conversation .'Pitman 

Hurdy (B. C.), The Adventures of Caradoc Ap Alan 

(Suiter & Rowlands, Welshpool) 
Hall (L.), Man, the Microcosm. Part I. The Nature of Man 

(Williams A Norgate) 

Irvine (D.), “ Parsifal ” and Wagner’s Christianity .(Gravel A < ’o.) net 


Milman (H.), My Hoses ami Howl Grew Them. (Lane net 

Golf ..(Ward, Lock) 

Spurr (H. A.), A Cockney in Arcadia . ...( Allen) 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon .. (Chat to) 


The Genealogical Magazine. Vol. II. : May, 1«98—April, 1809.(Stock) 


*** New Norels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 

NEW AND FOR THCOMING BOOKS. 

READY ; MONDAY, MAY 15. 

LORD CHARLES BERESFORDS CHINA 

THE BREAK-UP OP CHINA 

An Account of the Present Situation and Future Prospects; together with a Description of Lord C HARLES 
BERESFORD’S Journey through Japan and America. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH EXPEDITION . 

A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 

By FREDERICK G. JACKSON, Author of “The Great Frozen Land," ko. Illustrated. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 32s. [May 18th. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE 

KING OF ROUMANIA 

Diary Notes and Letters. Edited from the Original, with an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Frontispiece 
Portrait. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Shortly. 

JAPAN IN TRANSITION 

By STAFFORD RANSOME, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Special Commissioner of the Engineer, recently Special 
Correspondent of the Morning Pont in the Far East, Author of “Modern Labour,” 4;c. With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vc, 
cloth extra, 16s. [ Shortly , 

This book, which is a companion volume to “ China in Transformation,” deals with the advance of Japan since the recent war with 
China, and is written by one who thoroughly knows his subject, and who has had the advantage of spending several years in Japan. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth ornamental, 7s. fid. [J lay 12th. 

This is the story of the life of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, written by a lady of her Court—an intimate personal friend, and one of 
1 he very few to whom this remarkable woman ever really opened her heart. 

THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 

By JOHN THOMSON. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Od. [J [ay 18th. 

The First Edition of this book having been exhausted, Messrs. Harper and Brothers have decided to issue a New and Revised Edition 
at a cheaper price. 

ENCHANTED INDIA 

By Prince KARAGEORGEV1TCH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 

H. G. WELLS. 

WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES. By the 

Author of “ The Time Machine,” “ The War of the Worlds,” 
Ace. With Illustrations. [May 18ih. 

W. D HOWELLS. 

RAGGED LADY. By the Author of “The 

Story of a Play,” Jcc. [Ready. 

ARTHUR PATERSON. 

CROMWELL’S OWN. By the Author of 

“ The Gospel Writ in Steel,” “ Father and Son," ,to. 

[ May loth. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SPANISH JOHN.” 

THE SPAN 0’ LIFE. By William McLen¬ 
nan and J. M. MclLWRAITH. Illustrated. [Ready. 

ESPIRITU SANTO. By Henrietta D. 
skinner. 

“The tone is extremely charming ami well bred.’*— Scotsman. 


INTERESTING NEW BOOK ON CHILD LIFE. 

A STUDY Of a CHILD. By Louise E. 

HOGAN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and many Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, (is. 

“ It is a charmingly fresh and natural picture of that subject which never 
fails to draw and kindle all eyes—a little child. Miss Hogan's book can be 
cordially recommended to all lovers of childreu.” — Spectator . 

THE NEW ROBIN HOOD. 

THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of ROBIN 

HOOD. By BARRY PAIN. With many Fine Illustrations 
by A. Forestier. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“The book is a notable one of the season.’’— Athenaum. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By Dr. 

ALEXANDER, Archbishop of Armagh. Revised, with Index 
and Synopsis. Cloth, 3s. (id. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and AFTER- 

MATH. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Illustrated by 
Albert E. Sterner. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [.Veto Edition. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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CATALOGUES. 


w 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOK8. 


14, Hsorlstt* Street, Covent Garden, SO, South Fredertok Bt., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly eupplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUE8 on application. 


DULAU * CO.. 17. BOHO SQUARE. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

Xl —KINO. HELL & RAILToN, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12. Goush Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary anu other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machine* for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 24. or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities unon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph *' Africanism, London." 

B ooks published in English 

STYLE at lew* than English Prices. American Copy, 
right* secured for English Authors. Electrotypes or Sheets 

R romntly forwarded.— CAMBKI l>GE PRESS. *52, ReadeStreet. 

ew York; Publishers of the '•Cambridge Monthly Kneyclo. 
pallia" of History, Heltgou. Biography, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature; and other htaudurd Works. In press: "A NEW 
CHRONOLOGY." 


M SS.—Short Stories, Articles, 4c., Wanted. 

Extensive knowledge of journalistic world ensures 
every advantage to Clients in disposal of their MS4. Com¬ 
mission —Address Manuscript Bureau. 11, Midland Terrace, 
Frizinghall. Bradford. 


A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES aud PLACES MSS for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enable* 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Straud. W.C. 

B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed.— 

Ireland* Life of Natioleon. 4 vole.. £4.— Gardiner's 
History, 2 vols., IMS. £2.— Kipling’s Indian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers. 10*. stub.—The Germ, 1850, £2.—Snob 
and Gownsman, 1H29-:10, £5 —Von Hyliel’s French Revolution. 
4 vols., 35*.— Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 2.1s.— Lorna lkxme, 
3 vols.. 2U». Rare Books sumdied. State wants. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

B ooks out-of-print supplied. 

— Please state wants. Catalogues free. We want to 
Buy Kudina's “Soldiers Three." 1*8*. at £3. List of Wants 
free.— Holland Co., Book Merchant*. Birmingham. 


r I >YPE-WRITING.—Neat and accurate work, 

L from ttcL per thousaud.— Ticktox, 97. Priory Park Road. 
Kilbum. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

A executed, ind. per l.ooo words. AI«o from Dictation. 
French Trnn-lations undertaken.—Address Miss G., ai. Can held 
Gardens, N.W. 


T ype-writing.—A athora’ ms. or o or - 

rcspoudence quickly and accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. Young, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


R 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Ineonwirated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President—A. W. WARD. LL.D.. Litt.D. 


THURSDAY. MAY l*th. 6 p.m.. at ST. MARTIN'S 
Town HALL. Charing Cross, the following Papers will l»e 
read :— 

1. "THE RELATIONS of fhe CROWN to TRADE in the 

REIGN of JAMES I..” h> Mi** F. H. DURHAM. 
(The Alexander Prize Essay for 1898.) 

2. “POLITICAL THEORIES at th- CnUNCIL of C*oX- 

STANCE/’ by the Rev. J. NEVILLE FIGGIS. M.A. 


HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115. St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. 


M AS0N 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above 
APPOINTMENT. Stipend. £12.1 per annum. 

Candidate* mutt be Graduate* of a British or German 
Univcrfity, or have passed the Germau Ntanfu-AV man. 

Applications, accompanied by te*timouml*. should l*e sent to 
the undendam-d, not later than Saturday, the loth of June. 

The Uaii'inliite elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on Octolier 1st, 

Further particulars may he obtained from 

GEO. II. MORLEY. Secretary. 


’yiCTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER. 

The Committee invite appl cations for the HEAD MA8TER- 
811 IP of the SCHOOL of ART. 

Candidates should possess special qualification* in I>e*ign and 
the Industrial Application of Art. The Head Master will work 
under the general direction of the Prmcii«l of Victoria 
Institute. Yearly salary. £2oo, rising to £\M. 

Applications and testimonials should lie sent on or before 
Monday. June n, to the un<lersigoed, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

THOMAS DUCKWORTH, Secretary. 


R 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
4« Students will be admitted in 8eptem>>er, 1*99. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointment* 
a* Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Ap|toiutmeots as Assistant Superintendents iu the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department. Indian Slate Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret art, at College. 


TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 

T he truth about bunyan. (8 

Illustrations.) A small volume, containing some fresh 
matter, for the convenience of visitors to Eistow, and others 
interested. Price tid.—J. A. Reid, Cutcliffe Grove. Bedford. 


MORING’S QUARTERLY: 

An IllmtraUd Periodical devoted to Art, ArchaoloQy, and 

Heraldry. 

Price ftl. Subscription for the Year. 2s. 

No. X.. now ready, contains: 

GREEK TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES. (Illustrated.) 

AN OLD LETTER BOX. By S. M. Crawley-Boeyky. 
SEALS and SIGNET-RINGS-V. Byzantine. 

A NEW BOOK on ALPHABETS. 

TWO ILLUSTRATIONS of REGENT BOOK-PLATES. 
NOTES aud QUERIES. 

Thomas Morins, 52, High lloiborn. London, W.C. 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 word*. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent. N.W. 

C arriages insured against acoi- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kicking of Horse*, or by being Run into bv other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses i*>st 
free — Imperial, Accident, Live Stock and General Insur. 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Agents 
wanted 


L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, 1 b open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, B, Furnival Street, London, F,.C. 


lovers of all good books 

SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

HOW IN C0UR8E OP PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is the 
most complete and handsome Edition yet issued. 
Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Sold in Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application. 

W. THACKER & CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1W1. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demaad. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACC0UNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS department. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allow* Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GU1NKAS FIR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOa FIVK SHILLINGS FIR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


The Old Serin of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can he obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Month*, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always OK BALK 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE TOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 

90 to U, NSW OXFORD STRIST 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loimoir ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade. Hurcnern. 

ALEXANDER A SHEPBEARD’S PDBL1CAB0B. 

Just Published. Crown Svo, 2a. 84. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Hannta of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Now Ready, Beoond Edition, crown8vo, cloth board* 
la. 8d„ post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

THE CONDUCT ofP'tfBLTC*' MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public S]>eakem. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price fld* 

OOR PRINCIPLE^Vcongregatlonalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

JuBt Published. Post 8vo. cloth, with Portrait*. 

J rice Os., iKist free. 

n ENGLISH PULPITS; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Mini ster* 
from Wales. With Introduction by Bet. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited fy B*t. 
DANIEL WATER8. _____ 

London: 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

NO. 33. 

All readers attempting this weVs 
Competition {described fuUy on ptgt 
542) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY." 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of 0U 
and New Celebrities in Literature, ntojf 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete set* 
for Ss. 6d., on application to the Office, 
4S, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Digitized by LaOOQie 
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Pure and Fragranj 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


T he S mith Premier ^ 

* . . TYPEWRITER . . m 


Miss Emily Faithful, 


The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


It* phenomenal record of 
contiuued success is the 
greatest proof of fts sup¬ 
eriority. Art Catalogue Free. 

SMITH PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER Co.. 

14 Gracechurch Street, London. 




And many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE ™ ASTHMA, 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holbom Viaduct, London. Also 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


IS BUILT TO LAST, 


TO STAND HARD 
WEAR AND TEAR, 


IS ALMOST 
SILENT, 


HAS THE . . 
LIGHTEST TOUCH, 


GREATEST 
RAPIDITY 

or ACTION, 

IS THE BEST VALUE. 


Ettallished over a quarter of a century. 


White 


Teeth. 


S0Z0D0NT 


Sweet 


oleanses the teeth and the spaces between 
the teeth as nothing elite will do. It 
sweetens the breath all day, and gives 
firmness and ooloux to lips and garni. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
jt makes all the difference tetween pretty 
teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


Breath. 


Complete In Toilet Case, 2/6. 


Google 


Digitized by V 


Carter s 
Little Liver 


They cure that Bilious Headache and M Yellowy ” look. 

An absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flushes of Heat, Naims, Drowsiness, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taato In tho Mouth, Ooatod 
Ton.ua, Black Spocko floating before the Eyes, 
Pains In tho Back and Shoulders, Constipation, Loos 
of appetite, Furred Ton.ua, and Muddy Complexion. 

Dose : One at night, but the first night take three, laid., 40 in a 
Phial, of all Chemists. But be euro they are Oerter's. 

THEY “TOUCH" THE LIVER. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 
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Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 



"Keeps the akin in 
splendid, healthj 
condition." 


Shave 
Yourself 


l/- Of all Stores. 


Eat Slowly 

and in good company, if 
possible. .If you suffer 
after eating, either Pain, 
Flatulence, Heaviness or 
Disinclination for work, 
take with each meal a 
salt-spoonful or more of 

PEPSALIA, the 

natural Digestive, which 
supplies the stomach 
with power to do its 

work. 


From Chomlete, la. and 3 a. 


\vkrings 

V* J _ r . 

^Jrt furnisher-s 

C ^ecor&tors 

175-181 Oxford -St-Vl 

175-176-SlobJie-St’-S'VV 




Primed be AtaTiK Bltt ft 8HKPHSA.RD, Toiadmle Printiue Works, Chancery Inna ; PabUahed tor the 
PBTBR GBOBOB AND&1W8. «. Obanoery Inna, W.C. 
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The ,late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


One 

Dose 

Cures 

Headaches. 

EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It iB a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. In constant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 

Prices : 13id. and 2/3 everywhere. 

Emerson’s 

Bromo=Seltzer. 


Sir Morel! Mackenzie, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Miss Emily Faithful, 


The late Gen. W, T. Sherman, 


_ Complete Id Toilet Case, 2 /6. 

Easiest Boots in the World 


XBASE 


V ABE. 


Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS 

Whioh for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gont, or othei 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and em 
IMMJ5DUT. belief. Lasts made and kept for each cnstomei 
free of charge. 

Agents for “K” Waterproof and “Adapted” Boots, 

a large assorted stock of ladies' and 

CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 

HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

363, B STRAND GA W E C. S Sr«ii: < °°™ r * 8t - He ' en ' 8 PUe8) 
6, STOKE NEWINGTON BOAD, N. (Opposite SlutckleweH Lane) 
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cleanses the teeth and the 
spaces between the teeth 
as nothing else will do. 
It sweetens the breath all 
day, and give* firmness 
and colour to lips and 
gums. 

Used on the tooth-brush 
every morning it makes 
all the difference between 
pretty teeth and ngly 
teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and 
yellow teeth. 


Colgate’s 

Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


“Keeps the akin in 
splendid, health/ 
condition 


And many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE ""ASTHMA 

Eetablished over a quarter of a eerUury. 

- ' 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 48. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

XO W HEADY. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 

SILAS K. HOOKING’S NEW VOLUMF. 

Large crown 8vo, gilt cloth, bevelled board*, price 3 s. 6d. 

THE DAY OF RECOMPENSE. 
THE DAY OF RECOMPENSE. 

Illustrated by A. TWIDLE. 

The Spmakkr, writing of Mr . Hocking y s last w-.rk, "God's Outcast,” 
says : "Mr. Silas Hocking has long ago proved his merit as a writer of 
excellent fiction, but we do not remember any work of his in which such 
special excellence is displayed. This powerful and effective story is likely to 
m* et with the appreciation that is its due, inasmuch as the deep feeling and 
unforced pathos which distinguish it form a very refreshing contrast wi'h 
the artificial cynicism of modern fiction in general. As wholesome in 
tendency as it is interesting in treatment, the book is one to be thoroughly 
enjoued by all readers whose taste for healthy novels has remained unspoiled 
by the neurotic outpourings of younger writers .” 

OTHER RECENT WORKS hy 

sil a .s b:_ HOCKING. 

Uniform in price and style with the above, are— 

GOD’S OUTCAST. 

IN SPITE of FATE. 

FOR 8UGH 18 LIFE. 

ONE in CHARITY. 

A SON of REUBEN. 

THE HEART of MAN. 

CALEB CARTHEW. 

FOR ABIGAIL. 

WHERE DUTY LIES. 

FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN : 

A NOVEL . 

By JEANETTE H. WALWORTH. 

“A delightful f-tory, founded on a murder myfltery, yet by no moans of the 
gory or gruesome order. The writer deserves congratulation on her work, 
en|>ecially for the manner in which she keeps up the excitement without break¬ 
ing out into the sensational vein. The characters are natural and cleverly 
drawn, varied in design, they yet harmoniously blend to form a etriking 
picture.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

NOW READY. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

OP 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

Ira ed by special arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan k Co., Ltd. 
Uniform in size in every way with the well-known Series— 

THE ALBION POETS. 

THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF POETS IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

With a fine Portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A., red and black title-page. 

Large crown 8vo, doth gilt, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 

Alro kept in nnmerons handsome leather bindings. Prices on application. 

“ * The A lbion ’ Edition of the Poets has long held a foremost place. It was 
always excellent, and it is now more than ever worthy our hearty commenda¬ 
tion. Paper, print, and binding are all unexceptionable, and in every way 
the edition must be pronounced a distinct success.”— Bookseller. 

A Complete Catalogue of Presentation Books on application. 

London; FREDERICK WARNE k 0 0., 
Chsndos House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE MOST INTERESTING LITERARY EVENT OF 
OUR TIME. 

Everybody who is interested in “ Punch ” and the “ Punch ” 
writers and artists should read in the June Number of 

THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 

“PUNCH” Notes F. C. Biirnand 

“PUNCH” Notes « F. C. Bnrnand 

“PUNCH” Notes F. C. Biirnand 


THE 

PALL MALL 

MAGAZINE 

JUNE NUMBER. NOW READY. JUNE NUMBER. 

The PALL MALL MAGAZINE for June contains 

the First Part of 

"PUNCH” NOTES, I. by P. C. BURNAND. 

With Illustrations after John Leech, Charles Ktene, kc. 

“PUNCH” NOTES, L P. C BURNAND. 

Reminiscences of “ Punch ” by its Editor. 

"PUNCH” NOTES, L P. C. BURNAND. 

The Story of the famous “ Round Table” told by the Editor 

of “ Punch.” 

"PUNCH” NOTES, I. P. C. BURNAND. 

Mr. F. 0. Burnand’s Recollections of Leeob, Thackeray, 
Mark Lemon, H. J. Byron, kc. 

The PALL MALL MAGAZINE for June also contains 
Stories and Articles by 

H G. WELLS, Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
W. GLARE RUSSELL, H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, G. S. STREET, EDGAR 
JEPSON, F. H. SERINE, Ac. 

The PALL riALL HAdAZINE is a literary and artistio 
periodical of the highest order. Each numb r contains a Frontis¬ 
piece of exquisite design and execution, besides a wealth of Fiction 
and Illustration, whilst its serious artioles deal with tome of the 
more important problems of the day. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING . 

London Office : 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 

American Office: A8T0R COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW LIST. 

THIS DAY, IN ONE VOLUME. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece by A. D. M'Cormick 

A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

Extra crown ftvo, Os. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, 

THE CHEVALIER. 

By CHARLES LEVER. 

*** This Novel is now published in book form for 
the first time. It is a romance dealing with the for¬ 
tunes of a son of Prince Charles Stuart, and has for 
one of its central characters Mimbcau. 


IN MAY WILL HE PUBLISHED 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME 

OF Til* 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 

ST. PATRICK’S EVE—TALES of 

tbo TRAINS - NUTS and NUTCRACKERS. 
With numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood 
by Phiz. (Being Vol. XXXVII. of the Series.) 

ON THE 20ni INST. WILL BE PUBLISHED 

A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 

LADY AUDLE ¥’S SECRET. 

By MISS BRADDON. 

JUST READY, IN ONE VOLUME. 

With a Cover designed by II. Mitchell, 3s. Od. 

THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. 

By STANLEY JONES. 

In Pictorial Wrapper designed by the Author. 

THE GREAT WATER JOKE. 

lly .1 A S. F. SCLLIVA N\ 
Illustrated by the Author. 

Imperial Svo, Od. | Nc.rt week. 

Demy Svo, with 4 Portraits, lo.s.Cd. 

THE GOOD QUEEN 

CHARLOTTE 

By PKRCY FITZGERALD. 

“Lightly wriitou and entertaining narrative.” 

Scotsman. 

“The book contains anno good portraits, and is 
pleasant readiug throughout.”— Acad-mv. 

•‘The volumeisfullof inteic sting detail.”— 

F. E. SriEDLEY’S NOVELS. 

Price 10 3 . Gd. net per vcl. 

1. FRANK FAIRlEGH. With 30 Etchings 

by George Cruiksbank. 

2. LEWIS ARUNDEL. With 42 Etchings 

by I'oiz. [Just ready. 

3. HARRY COVERDALE S COURTSHIP. 

U ith lib Etchings by Phiz. [In the press. 


THE BROS’TK NOVELS. 

VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronte. 

Vols. IX. and X. of Tug Thornton Edition of the 
Wokkh of the Bhontk Sisi'EHs, 6 e. net per vol. 

[ Just rcad}i. 

NEW NOVELS 
THE HEART of TOIL. By Octave 

TH4NET, Author of “Expiation.” I lustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 6 s. [Just ready. 

BABY WILKINSON’S VC. By 

Licut.-Cnl. NKWNUAM DAVIS. 6 ». [Shortly. 

PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. By 

K. A. HOWARTH. 6 s. 

“ The ftory is thoroughly fascinating from proem to 
finis, the characters n-e well drawn, and there are 
some powerful dramatic f cones and passages of very 
aide description .”—Birmingham Gazette. 

A RIVIERA ROMANCE. By 

BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, Author ot -'The 
Copper Queen.” Gs. 

“ Enticing and cnteriaining .”—Daily Mail. 

“A lively novel.”— Academy. 

“ This excellent story .”—Aberdeen Journal. 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


MR. REDWAY’S SPRING LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “HANS BRKITMANN.” 

HAVE YOU a STRONG WILL? 

or. How to Di-vrlop Will-IWer, or any other Faculty or 
Attribute of tin- Mind, mid render it llahitu-d by the « asy 
Process nf Silf-Hypuotibtn. P.y CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND f‘ Units Brcit mono "). Crown hvo, 3s. fill. net. 

MRS. SWINEY’S REMARK ABLE BOOK FOR 
WOMEN. 

THE AWAKENING of WOMEN ; 

• r. Wont in’s Place in Evolution. By FRANCES SWINEY. 
Crown *vo, 5s. net. 

THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

THE MARTYRDOM of LABOUR. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. Crown8vo.5i.net. 

NEW VERSION OF “THE GITA.” 

THE BHAGARAD GITA; or, 

Divine Lay. With R \MAXIMA'S Commentirv Trans¬ 
lated by A. GOMNPAt UARYA. 8vo. p|» asH.-V” £1 net. 

NEW HANDBOOK OF ARP. 

TUSCAN ARTISTS: their Thought 

and Work. With Notes on other School*. Prineinallv for 
the Use of Travellers. By HOPE HKA With Intro- 
duction by Sir W. II. RICHMOND, K.C.B., lt.A. Crown 
Svo, with :tl Plates. 5*. net. 

NEW BOOKLET ON EX-LIBRIS. 

"ODD VOLUMES” and their 

BOOK PLATES By WALTER HAMILTON. With 
Portrait <»f the Author and Illustrations. Only 1 An Copies 
of this Brochure are for Sale. Square l8mo, 34. net. 


mo H KM A It K. I HI. E WORKS ox 
“THE OTHER WORLD:’ 

THE SOUND of a VOICE THAT 

IS STIIL. Ily AKVIIIB CAMI’IIEI.L Crown Svo, 
5S. net. 

THROUGH the MISTS ; or, Leaves 

from the Autohicgr ijdiy of a Soul in Pamdise. Recorded 
for the Author by IlOBT. JAS. LEES. Crown Hvo. 5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

RHYMES of IRONQUILL 

Selected and Arranged by J. A. HAM MERTON. Imperial 
18 mo, Popular Edition, paper covers, SKl. net. 

TALES OF SCANDINAVIA. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS, and other 

Psychological Stories. By E. D'ESPERANCE. Crown 
Hvo. Os. net. 

NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 

THE MAZE of LIFE: a Novel. 

By GEoRGE NEWCOMEN. Crown 8vo, 3*. ttd. net. 

NEW ROMANCE OF OBSESSION. 

A SOUL’S REDEMPTION : a 

Psychological Romance. By ELAINE BECKER. Crown 
8vo, 'U. Gd. net. 

GREAT WORK ON HYPNOTISM. 

BRAID on HYPNOTISM. Neuryp- 

nology; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep considered iu 
relation to Auiuiul Magnetism or Mesmerism, and illus¬ 
trated hv numerous Cases of its successful Application in 
the Relief and Cure of Disease. By O.tMhS HRAID, 
M.R.C.S., C.M.W.S., Ac. A New Edition, with Intro¬ 
duction, einhodj iug the Author’s latest Views and further 
Evidence ou the Subject, by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
Demy hvo, lus. Gd. net. 

NEW STORIES FOR SPORTSMEN. 

McGINTY’S RACEHORSE, and 

other Sporting Storio®. By G. G., Author of •’Billing.” 
With 12 original Drawings by R. J. Richardson. Crown 
Hvo, 4.i. tkl. net. 

NEW BOOK FOR THE STABLE. 

RIDING. By G. G, Author of 

“New Sporting Stories," "Great Scot the 'Chaser," Ac. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown hvo, 4s. 'id mt. 


TWO XEW WORKS OX PSYCHICAL 

resea non. 

ESSAYS in PSYCHICAL RE- 

SEARCH. [Haunted II ousts, Crystal Gazing, The 
Divining Rod, Intuitions. Obsession, iVyehie H uling. Aw] 
By Miss X. |A. Goomticn Futui). Demy sro, 7s. fid. net. 

THE ALLEGED HAUNTING of 

B-Ilol'SE. including a Journal kept during the 

Tcuamw of Col. LE M ESP III ER TAYl.oR Edi ed by 
A Gi m iDRICII FREER and JOHN, MARQUESS of 
BUTE, K.T. Crown H.o, nit. 


GEORGE REDWAY, 0, narfc Street, 

Bloomsbury Scjuaro. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BY AM SHAW. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press in pott Svo, 
on special paper. Is. 6d, net per volume, 
handsomely bound in linen with gilt decora¬ 
tion ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. Few oopiee 
on Japanese vellnm, to be sold in sets only, 
5?. net per volume. 

Each volume will oontain 6 Fall-Page Illus¬ 
trations, as well as Head and Tail Pieces, by 
BYAM SHAW, and an Introduction and 
Glossary by JOHN DENNIS. 

HAMLET. [Koto ready. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

fiVotr ready. 

AS TOU LIKE IT. [Ready June 16. 

OTHELLO. [Ready July 16. 

Further volume* will appfar at monthly 
intervals. 

%* Illustrated Prospectus of this series past 
free on application. 

BELL’S CATHEDRAL 
SERIES. 

New Volumes. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. each 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate 

A.B.C.A. With 44 Illustrations. 

YORK. By A Clutton-Brock, M.A. 

With 41 IIIultra'ions. 

Now Beady. 

INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 
COMPLETINO THE WORK. 

THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, 

M.A., F.R.S., 

Clerk to the Acta and Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

Transcribed by the Bev. MYNOBS BBIGHT, 
M.A. 

With Lord BBAYBBOOKE’S Note*. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENBY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

Vols. I.-VIIL- DIARY. 

Vol IX —INDEX. 

Vol X. — PEPYSIANA. 

Demy 8vo. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
With Portraits and other Illnstrations. 
10a. 6d. each volume. 

*• The two volumes complete an edition of 
Pepys which most now rank as the standard 
one for all purposes, and one which it ia 
difficult to imagine ever being superseded." 

Scotsman. 

London: GEOBGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street., Covent Garden 
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OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1 . NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE WORK. 

2. REISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES; 

FOUNDED MAINLY ON MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

EDITED BY 

DR. J. A. H. MURRAY, 

With tho assistance of many Scholars and Mon of Science. 

Already Published:-—Yols. I. and II., by Dr. Mr kray ; Yol. III., by Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley. In courso of 
publication, Yol. IV., by Mr. Bradley ; Yol. V., by Dr. Murray. 

The following anronncement is made under the aulherity of the Delegates of tho Oxford University Press : — 

The Oxford Dictionary, when completed, will oinsist of from 12,000 to 1."1.000 pages, contained in Ten Volumes. Of ch -so Volumes, 
Three have been issued, and the Fourth and Fifth (of which many Parts and Sections have appeared) will b) completed in 19 jii. Half of 
the entire work will thus be finished with the century ; the second half (VoP. VI.-X. ) will be produced mare rapidly than tho first, 60 as 
to reach the end of the alphabet in 1909. 

All the present forms Of issue Will be continued, and nt the original price, which was fixed sa low that eich page costs tho 
purchaser less than a halfpenny —no more than the page of any other large Dictionary. 

But the determination of the extent of the work has made the following new arrangement possible :— 

*,* Up to December 31st, 1899, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published, carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom, may be secured by the payment, through any bookseller, of the sum of SEVENTEEN 
POUNDS (£17) net cash. 

This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of applicition, Vois. I .-III. in half-morcceo. and the 
remainder of the work either in quarterly Sections as published, with the publisher's cases for binding, or in complete bound Volume ?, 
as may be preferred. 

*,* Those who have purchased the portion of tho DICTIONARY already published, may secure delivery of the remainder on similar 
terms by a proportionate payment of £9 10s. net cash. 

Further, to suit tho convenience of those who may desire to commence sub<cription in instalment for the DICTION ABY— 

A newr Issue, beginning with the letter A, will be commenced on July 1 next. It will be in monthly paits, 
each of 88 pages, at a published price of 3s. 6 d. 

The Oxford Dictionary is the largest work of the kind. Each page contains more reading matter than the page of any other. The 
Century Dictionary, the next largest, has 7,04ii pngep, and this number will be nearly doubled by the Oxford Dictionary. 

A special feature of the Oxford Dictionary is its wealth of illustrative quotations. If, as a specimen letter, D be examined in the 
Oxford Dictionary and in other publications, the result is striking. 

NUMBEB OF QUOTATIONS UNDEB “ D ” IN DIFFERENT DICTIONARIES. 

English Dictionaries. American Dictionaries. 

Dr. Jnlms.,ii’s. The OxfnrJ. x ' Tin Century. Funk's “ St iinlnnl.” 

Total words recorded under D . 2,0X4 . 19,0)1 . 10.705 . 11,181 

Words illustrated by quotations . 2,15(3 . 10,128 . 4 977 . 1,518 

Number of illustrative quotations . 0,529 . .93,440 . 12,471 . 1,915 

The Thins, reviewing that part of the Oxford Dictionary in which this table was given, said “The figures go far to explain the 
immense difference in scale and thoroughness between the great Oxford work and any other of the kind.’’ 

Gradual publication in parts is the necessity of all large Dictionaries, and has the advantage of placing the latest results of research 
before the publio without deUy. As each part of the Oxford Dictionary is produced the corresponding part of other Dictionaries 
beoomes obsolete. 

The makers of no other Dictionary have had before them the same collections from the wealth of our language. Before the printing 
began upwards of i ,300 READERS, 

mainly under the directions of the Philological Society, had furnished three and a half millions of quotations from the works of 5,000 
authors, two scholars alone contributing Hol,00(1. It would be useless, if it were possible, to oabulate tho coat of a Dictionary when its 
material has been accumulated by the labour of an army of voluntary workers. 

IN OTHER REVIEWS THE TIMES SAYS: 

“No recommendation of ours in now needed for a work whi'di hut* l>ecn universally recognised by scholars ns the first Dictionary which has ever attempted to 
treat the Enerlish language with anything anproaching to scientific completeness. In three points at least ttic Dictionary has no rival. These are : 

First—The scientific treatment of etymology ; 

Secondly—The historical continuity of language; 

Thirdly—Tho precision of reference in the illustrative passapes quoted. 

It would be hyperbolical to say that it i> perfect in these resj ects—absolute perfection is beyond the reach of human endeavour—but it is nothing more tint: tto 
bare truth to fay that it is incomparably superior to any other work of the kind in the English language.” 

“As a complete the ui urn* of the English language, as an historical survey of the gents’s, structure, and development of English spseeb from its literary infancy 
down to our ow n day, the Dictionary is simply unrivalled.” 

Professor W. W. Skkat in the Academu )“ We have only to urge upon all who are interested in this national work that they should buy a copy of any put 
of it-, and they will soon discover that it is worth their wl;il a to buy the rest. It is not only extremely useful, lut extremely interest in g. Many of tho lor. get 
articles are <juite readable, and the illustrative quotations, ranging in dato from lid!) to the pioient date, repre out every important author known to English 
literature during the last eight centuries.” 

Order Forms and Pros feet uses on application. 

Note—A ll orders will be executed ia rotation. Volumes of the Oxford Dictionary can be eximined at the various D.pots of the 
Oxford University Pms. 

Jr! 33 3 ST IR FROWDE. 

London: Amen Corner, E.C. Glasgow: 10 4, "West George Street. 

Edinburgh: 12 , Frcderirk Street. Belfast: 14, Wellington Vlace. 

Now York: 91-93, Fifth Avepue. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ANNALS Of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisher, M.A., late Assistant Master. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. 

ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident, and 
contains as much matter ns the ordinary book of travel published at si* times the price. 

“ A very entertaining book of travel.”— Spectator. “ A lightsome ana entertaining nairativo; irresistibly humorous."— Daily Mail. 

“ The story is told with delightful gaiety, humour, and crispne-s. There has rarely appeared a more interesting tale of modern travel.”— Scotsman. 

‘‘A narrative of remarkable experience.-, written with great spirit and unvarying good humour.’’— Glasgow Herald. 

“A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.”— World. 

“Of intense interest to all cyclists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar 

of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 05. A Prospectu. of the Series sent on application. [ 0xrOKD Co*»mtta»i«8 . 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Thkoloot. 

“ This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on the subject.”— Spectator. 

“ It is an able and learned treatise, and contains a mass of information which w’ill be most useful to fcholars.”— Glasgow Herald. 

A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 

FICTION. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of “ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 

8 vo, 6s. 

“ The most thoroughly delightful girl that 1 have met for a long tine in the land of fiction.**— Critic. 

“ The author leaves with us a most delectable addition to the heroines in modern fiction, and she has established hersolf as one of the loading women novelists 
of the day.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Clover and interesting.”— Scotsman. “ The noble-minded heroine is among the best of the type.”— Morning Herald. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romantic Story of 

Acadie. 

“Gracetul and well-written.”— Saturday Review. “Charmingly told.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Is admirable. One of those infrequent novels that really deserve to be called romances.”— Critic. 

" Altogether a fhn piece of work, and should find many readers.”— Scotsma n. “ A novel of nnd >ubtdd attractiveness.”— Literary World. 

THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Young Blood.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A clever, strong, and interesting volume.”— Scotsman. “ An audaciously entertaining volume.”— Spectator. 

“ Fascinating and entertaining in a supreme degree.”— Daily Mail. “ Full of exciting adventures.”— Literature. 

“ We arc fascinated by the individuality, the daring, and the wonderful coolness of Rafiles, and follow him breathlessly.”— World. 

“ The hero bolds us captivated.”— Punch. “A highly pleasing story.”— Athenceum 

RACHEL. By Jane Helen Findlater, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Pow* rful nnd sympathetic.”— Gl ist/oio Herald. “ A not unworthy succr ssor to ' The Green Graves of Balgowric.' *’— Critic. 

“The iKirlmitB of Rachel and Michael arc painted with tender powor, and the tragedy of their love is told with splendid reticence.”— Star. 

BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Findlater, Author of “ Over the Hills.” Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A most touching s l >ory.”— Spectator. “Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.**— Daily Mail. 

“ A powerful book, and one which cannot fail to he affecting.”— V'itic. 

“ Told with great skill, and the pathos of it rings true and unforced throughout.**— Glasgow Herald. 

“ The characters arc drawn with remarkable skill, everyone being a living portrait.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” With Illustrations by G. P. Jaeomb- 

Hood. Second Edition. Crown bvo, fs. 

“ The story' moves through on atmosphere of heroism and adventure.”— Manchester Guardian. “ A very fine creation.”— Country Life. 

“ A pathetic and excitiDg romance.’’— Literature. “ Abounds in dramatic episodes.’*— Daily Chronicle. 

TALES Of NORTHUMBRIA. By Howard Pease. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Excellent and wvll-writtcu sketches.’'— Outlook. 

“Mr. I’ease evidently knows, and knows thoroughly, Northumbria and the Northumbrian, and his new volume may be cordially recommended.”— Observer. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of “A Comedy of Masks.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A clever novel dealing with j'outh and genius.”— Academy. “ A clever and powerful book.”— Morning Herald. 

LONE PINE. By R. B. Townshend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A full-flavoured and dramatic tale.’*— Outlook. 

“ Tl.e story has strength, directness, and sincerity, and the author has the artist’s insight and the artist’s touch.”— Literary World. 

“ A espial story, full of freshness and vitality.”— Manchester Guardian. “ A narrative crowded with thrilling incidents.”— Daily Telegraph. 

* The story is marked by strength and characterisation firm and true, and is alive with humour as unpremeditated as it is uncommon.”— World. 


NOW READY . The First Number of 

THE NOVELIST. Jl Monthly Series of flem Long Novels. 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

By E. W. HORNUNG. 

Paper 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C 
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The Literary Week. 

The Poet Laureate is truly very unfortunate. His 
latest poem, a madrigal, written for the ceremony at 
Kensington on Wednesday, has been widely quoted, but 
only on Thursday did the accurate version find its way 
into print. The Times then made it public, but with an 
almost strained impartiality the wrong version was quoted 
in the report of the ceremony in an adjoining column. 
The disparities are striking, the errors in the first draft 
almost ruining the sense. The reason given—rather an 
artless one under the circumstances—is the distance from 
England of the Poet Laureate’s present residence. 


The late M. Sarcey was a great dramatic critic; but one 
thinks of him, after all, as the untiring man of letters. 
His weekly article was a Paris institution. Its absence 
was an event, an event so rare that in forty years it 
happened only twice: once, in 1884, when M. Sarcey 
underwent an operation to save his eyesight, and again 
when he lay down last week to die. He died in harness, 
with an unwritten article on his mind. He died a 
journalist’s death, if ever man did. “ I must get up,” he 
said to his doctor; “it is absolutely necessary that I 
should write my article. I will do only a demi-feuilleton, 
if I must, but I must do it.” A few moments later he 
returned to this fixed idea. “ I shall go again and see 
“Le Torrent ” [playing at the Theatre Fran<;ais]. I am 
afraid this piece is not well understood. It has not been 
rightly judged.” These were Francisque Sarcey’s last 
words; he had no sooner uttered them than he entered 
on the last struggle. 


Dr, Conan Doyle’s letter in the Chronicle complaining 
of the system which enables one man to review the same 
book in several places has been the subject of discussion 
this week wherever literary men have been gathered 
together. Dr. Doyle fixed on Dr. Eobertson Nicoll as his 
awful example. Dr. Nicoll defended his position with 
firmness and skill, but without disposing of Dr. Doyle’s 
objection. His contention that people had but to con¬ 
sult Who's Who to penetrate the mystery of his various 
pseudonyms was not much to the point, since it can 
hardly be asked of the public that before reading a review 
they should run to a year book. Where the reviewer is 
a sound critic and an honourable man such pluralism is 
not very serious; where he signs his name it is absolutely 
harmless. But few editors, we may remark, would willingly 
send a book to a critic whom they knew was writing of 
the same work for another paper. 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a Newspaper.] 


We might add that the suggestion has been made that 
a critic, provided he is honest, should be allowed to praise 
a book as often as he wishes to, but to condemn it only 
once. Merciless logic would probably destroy this propo¬ 
sition, but there seems to be something in it. 

The cult of Omar Khayyam has reached in America 
the nadir of absurdity. It is now being translated into 
dance, and New York society rejoices night after night 
over the antics of Miss Isadora Duncan, who, surrounded 
by rose petals, pirouettes to the accompaniment of Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s stanzas. The performance should be given in 
the Woodbridge Town Hall. It might there meet with 
the criticism, in sturdy Suffolk, that it deserves. 

The statement that Mr. W. J. Fisher will succeed to 
Mr. Henry Norman’s position as assistant editor of the 
Daily Chronicle is not strictly accurate. Mr. Norman and 
Mr. Fisher have for some time been co-assistant editors: 
Mr. Fisher now becomes sole assistant editor. 


Veky many people will be glad to learn that the Dele¬ 
gates of the Oxford University Press have decided to 
issue their New English Dictionary by subscription in 
monthly parts, beginning in July. 

A corkespondent writes : “I lately picked up, for the 
sum of 6d., a Hudibras—edition of 1720—on the fly-leaf 
of which is the signature of which the following is a 
tracing: 



Can you tell me if this is, or may be, Dr. Johnson’s sig¬ 
nature ? If so it would be of considerable interest, owing 
to the admiration he expressed for Hudibras.” 

When an author writes a book to prove something, it 
is music to him to hear that he has made converts. But 
the music rarely comes with such speed and volume as it 
has done to the ears of Canon Malcolm MacColl in the 
case of his book, The Reformation Settlement. The follow¬ 
ing is from the Guardian: “ Canon MacColl has received 
letters from forty members of Parliament who had intended 
to support the Bill, saying that the result of reading his 
book, The Reformation Settlement , had been to induce them 
to either vote with the Government or walk out of the 
House.” Disconcerting to the Whips ! 
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Mb. George Moore’s speech at the Irish Literary 
Theatre banquet might he called a postscript to his intro¬ 
duction to The Heather Field. As usual, Mr. Moore was 
not without his shillalagh, and he hit round with vigour. 
The particular skull which came in for injury was Mr. 
Kipling’s, for in order sufficiently to extol the genius of 
Mr. Y eats the speaker found it necessary to execrate some¬ 
one else, and he chose the author of The Seven Seas. In 
his excess of zeal the value of his eulogy was lost. It is 
odd how reluctant a certain variety of mind is to realise 
that things may be different in kind and yet equal in merit. 
There is no actual need, for example, in praising Father 
Waters to abuse, say, Rejected Addresses. 


The readers of Truth have recently been asked to name 
the twenty best books in the world. A consensus of the 
replies published in a recent number reveals this selec¬ 


tion, in the order given : 
The Bible. 

Shakespeare. 

Homer. 

Paradise Lost. 

Vanity Fair. 

Dante. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
Ivanhoe. 

Robinson Crusoe. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
The Imitation of Christ. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 

Pickwick. 

Tennyson. 

The Arabian Nights. 

Virgil. 

Molicre. 

David Coppcrfield. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Mr. C. Kegan Paul’s little book of gentle, thoughtful, 
poems, On the Way Side , which has just been published 
by the firm which bears his name, has the following pre¬ 
fatory note: 

The verses here gathered together record some memories 
of pleasant travel, and some graver thoughts reflecting the 
sentiment of the hours in which they were written. These 
are not necessarily the expression of permanent opinion, 
any more than the places in which we sojourned were our 
real home. 

The above lines were written some years ago. Since 
then ill-health has put an end to bodily travel. The 
sonnet called “The End of Wandering” indicates a still 
completer cessation of spiritual vagrancy, one for which I 
am more and more grateful each day that I live. 

This is the sonnet: 

The End of Wandering. 

Except in thee I find no resting-place; 

Except in thee I find no help from sin : 

Beauteous thou art without, beauteous within, 

Mistress of virtue, channel of all grace. 

Through clouds for many years I saw thy face, 

And heard thy gentle voice that strove to win 
Thine erring son, but sounded faint and thin, 

As his who calls from topmost cliff to base. 

I turned, self-willed, to walk in pathways drear, 

Now dark, now led by gleams, and yet the while 
I climbed unknowing; all at once is clear, 

My Mother meets me with her gentle smile : 

“ I watched thee long, my son, I bade thee come. 

Here is thy rest, and here thine only home.” 


The art pendulum is indeed swinging back when we 
find a young modem illustrating the British poets, and 
exhibiting them at a Bond - street gallery. Mr. Byam 
Shaw is a forceful, if a somewhat amorphous, personality, 
and an industrious painter; but we cannot bring ourselves 
to any great regard for his Academy picture called “ Love 
the Conqueror,” or for his illustrations of passages from 
the poets at Messrs. Dowdeswells’. His taste in literature 
is commendable and catholic — Shakespeare, Suckling, 
Browning, Tennyson, the Rossettis, Clough, and Kipling— 
but there is an early Victorian robustness about some of his 
illustrations that shocks the trained eye. Does Mr. Byam 
Shaw really think that his horror on a bicycle gazing 
furtively at a gaudy sky and a willow-pattern-plate 
landscape is a pictorial representation of 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world ? 

Or that his bland and opulent beauty reclining on a sofa 
in a sumptuous room illustrates Christina Rossetti’s 

They praise my rustling show and never see 
My heart is breaking for a little love ? 

Yet Mr. Shaw can be reticent and artistic when he chooses. 
There is grace and refinement about his illustration to 
Rossetti’s 

He’s drawn her face between his hands 
And her pale mouth to his. 

And there is dignity, a dignity that reminds us of Mr. 
Watts, about his rendering of Browning’s 

. . . Tims God might touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean. 

But Mr. Shaw needs chastening. He is so clever and so 
industrious that no doubt before long he will learn the 
value of reticence, and suggestion, and delicacy. Then he 
will spare us some of the pictures that adorn this exhibi¬ 
tion, which are on all fours with the literary priggism of a 
passage in which he explained his picture called “The 
Comforter”: “It is quite possible for a man to be fond 
of a good horse and to dress decently and still have Christ 
for a friend.” 


Who, we wonder, among our readers can guess what is 



contained in the book of 
which we here reproduce the 
title-page ? To cut short 
their suspense, let us state 
that Sny Przedostatnie is a 
Polish translation of Mr. 
Coulson Kemalian’s parable, 
The Child , the Wise Man , and 
the Devil. The translator 
has, with the author’s con¬ 
sent, taken certain liber¬ 
ties. He has added two 
original chapters, and has 
turned the whole into 
rhythmic prose. The story, 
we understand, is causing 
some sensation in Poland. 
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Side-lights on tho war-ridden condition of American 
literature are offered by the playful Kiote. To be the hero 
of a girl’s novel to-day, it avers, one must enlist and be 
killed at Santiago. Also it assures its readers that the 
Kxote is the only periodical now extant which is not print- 
mg war matter. “ We have no great generals among our 
contributors.” 


Count Tolstoi’s new story, “ The Awakening,” which is 

now appearing seri¬ 
ally in this country, 
was offered to M. 
Brunetiere, editor of 
the Revue dee Deux 
Mondee, as a feuille- 
ton. While recog¬ 
nising its power, M. 
Brunetiere refused 
the novel on the 
grounds of unsuit¬ 
ability of subject. 
The exalted char¬ 
acter of the central 
idea could not, he 
said, atone for the 
selection of so offen¬ 
sive a theme. The 
theme, briefly, is the 
moral regeneration 
of a woman who has 
been living a life of shame. Probably what most French 
readers would object to would be the idealism of the book 
rather than the subject. 


Every year sees one or more additions to the store of 
Birthday Books. The latest is The Edna Lyall Birthday 
Booh (Eyre & Spottiswoode) which has been compiled 
by Miss (or Mrs.) A. F. Dorman. Some idea of the 
wealth of ideals enjoyed by Edna Lyall’s works may be 
gained by a glance at these pages. If everyone whose 
name is inscribed therein succeeds in living up to the 
sentiment on the opposite leaf the world will appreciably 
improve. 


The first of the monographs on Mr. Kipling has reached 
us Rudyard Kipling , by G. F. Monkshood (Greening)— 
the preface to which contains a kind and reasonable letter 
from the victim himself on Mr. Monkshood’s proposed act 
of vivisection: 

There are so many ways in which a living man can fall 
from grace that, were I you, I should be afraid to put so 
much enthusiasm into the abidingness of print until I was 
very sure of my man. . . . 

Please do not think for a moment that I do not value 
your enthusiasm ; but considering things from the point of 
view of the public, to whom after all your book must go, 
is there enough to them in anything that Mr. Kipling has 
written to justify one whole book about him P 


The book, now that it is published, should, however, 
give its subject pleasure; for Mr. Kipling likes young 
men and Mr. Monkshood, who seems to be young, is very 



COUNT TOLSTOI AT WORK. 


keen and cordial. His criticisms are often, perhaps, a 
little too obvious, but they have some shrewdness too. 
Here is a passage: 

The writers that have influenced Rudyard Kipling are, 
chiefly, William Eruest Henley, James Thomson, Bret 
Harte, Macaulay, Defoe, Dickens, the compilers of the 
Bible and Rudyard Kipling. William Ernest Henley 
“ showed him the way to promotion and pay ” and helped 
him to chant “ Tho English Flag ” and “ A Song of the 
English ” ; James Thomson brought home to him the awe¬ 
some things that exist in “ The City of Dreadful Night” ; 
Bret Harte drew his attention to the literary picturesque¬ 
ness of vagabonds; Macaulay flashed the spark that fired 
his genius for proper names ; Defoe taught him the trick 
of using minute details and exact terminology to gain 
verisimilitude; Dickens inspired him to sympathise with 
the lowly, and to see the humour that dwells in small 
things ; the compilers of the Bible gave him a large share 
of his diction, and showed him the value of a cunning 
simplicity, and Rudyard Kipling gave him his irony of the 
understatement, his flash-light powers, his craftsmanship, 
his industry, invention, insight, and ability to make a 
dream come true and a lie seem something else. 

Another example of the unfamiliarity with books in 
which some booksellers are expert is furnished by a corre¬ 
spondent, who encloses a postcard from a well-known 
firm, announcing the new publication, by the Vale Press, 
of “ Hand and Soil, by D. G. Rossetti, reprinted from 
The Gem." 


In the new instalment of her reminiscenees in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe tells the story of 
her “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” On the way back 
from a review, it seems, her carriage was compelled to 
move very slowly, on account of the press of soldiery: 

To beguile the rather tedious drive, we sang, from time 
to time, snatches of army songs ; concluding, I think, with 
“ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground ; 

His soul is marching on.” 

The soldiers seemed to like this, and answered back: 
“Good for you!” Mr. Clarke said: “Mrs. Howe, why 
do you not write some good words for that stirring tune ? ” 
I replied that I had often wished to do this, but had not 
as yet found in my mind any leading toward it. 

I went to bed that night as usual, and slept quite 
soundly, according to my wont. I awoke in the grey of 
the morning twilight, and, as I lay waiting for the dawn 
the long lines of the desired poem began to twine them¬ 
selves in my mind. Having thought out all the stanzas, I 
said to myself: “I must get up and write these verses 
down, lest I fall asleep again and forget them.” 80 , with 
a sudden effort, I sprang out of bed, and found in the 
dimness an old stump of a pen, which I remembered to 
have used the day before. I scrawled the verses almost 
without looking at the paper. I had learned to do this 
when, on previous occasions, attacks of versification had 
visited me in the night, and I feared to have rooourse to a 
light lest I should wake the baby, who slept near me. I 
was always obliged to decipher my scrawl before another 
night intervened, as it was legible only while the matter 
was fresh in my mind. 

At this time, having completed my writing, I returned 
to bed and fell asleep, with the reflection: “I like this 
better than most things that I have written.” 
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It is curious to contrast the inception of the song with the 
conditions under which it was to be sung. The author 
while composing it feared to light the candle lest she 
should wake the baby. The mission of the “ Battle Hymn ” 
was to cheer fighting men above the roar of cannon and 
the crack of musketry. 


Mr. John Latey, who has conducted the Penny Illustrated 
Paper for many years, has been appointed editor of the 
Illustrated London News. Many of the readers of that 
journal remember with affection Mr. Latey’s father—Mr. 
J. L. Latey—who preceded Mr. Shorter in the editorial 
chair, and under whose able guidance th 0 Illustrated London 
News grew into prosperity and influence. 


TrrERE must now be an end of speculation in the public 
press as to who is Fiona Macleod. The lady who uses 
that name has protested. “ I am much annoyed,” she 
writes to her publishers, Messrs. Constable, “ at this con¬ 
tinued identification of myself with this or that man or 
woman of letters—in one or two instances with people 
whom I have never seen and do not even know by corre¬ 
spondence. For what seems to myself not only good, but 
imperative private reasons, I wish to preserve absolutely my 
privacy. It is not only that temperamentally I shrink from 
and dislike the publicity of reputation, but that my very 
writing depends upon this privacy. But in one respect, to 
satisfy those who will not be content to take or leave, to 
read or ignore my writings, I give you authority to say 
definitely that * Fiona Macleod ’ is not any of those with 
whom she has been ‘ identified,’ that she writes only under 
the name of ‘ Fiona Macleod ’; that her name is her own; 
and that all she asks is the courtesy both of good-breeding 
and common sense—a courtesy which is the right of all, 
and surely imperatively of a woman acting by and for 
herself.” 


Bibliographical. 

With reference to the performance last Monday of Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s adaptation of Calderon’s “ Yida es Sueno ” 
(“Life’s a Dream”), an extraordinary statement has been 
going the round of the London press—to the effect, 
namely, that “ this is the first time that a play by 
Calderon has ever been put upon the English stage.” 
What could the writer of that sentence have been thinking 
of ? There was a period in our theatrical history when 
nothing was more common than an adaptation of one of 
Calderon’s numerous dramas. George Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, produced no fewer than three. Sir Samuel Tuke 
went to the Spanish writer for “ The Adventures of Five 
Hours,” and Killigrew went to him for his “Parson’s 
Wedding ” ; while some of the best things in Wycherley’s 
“ Gentleman Dancing - Master ” came from Calderon. 
Assuredly, Calderon has not been introduced to our 
theatre by “ Life’s a Dream.” 

“Books about the books one appreciates make an irre¬ 
sistible appeal.” Do they ? They may at first; but does 
not the time arrive when they become a reiterated nuisance? 
We are promised a volume on Mr. Pickwick's Rent. I 


have no doubt it will be read by very many with interest, 
not to say rapture. For myself, I can only testify that I 
am “ real tired ” of Mr. Pickwick and everything concern¬ 
ing him. Has not Mr. Percy FitzGerald written a History 
of Pickwick, its Characters, Sfc. ? and has he not followed 
that up with a brochure on Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs ? Is there not a little book of Tales from Pick¬ 
wick ? Indeed, has not the name of Mr. Pickwick been 
drummed into our ears for many a year gone by ? Let 
him rest in peace, say I; but your Dickens worshipper, I 
fear, will turn a deaf ear to the prayer. 

Mr. Francis E. Murray, it seems, wants people to tell 
him in what periodicals certain of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
lyrics appeared before they were published in book form. 
At first blush you would suppose that Mr. Dobson himself 
could give the information ; but that does not follow. An 
author is often the worst possible authority about his 
works. It is only your veiy vain amateur who keeps 
annotated copies of the first sprightly runnings of bis 
fancy. Mr. Murray’s Bibliography of Mr. Dobson will be 
very welcome to some of us. It was anticipated in 
February, 1896, by a long article which appeared in the 
Bookman, but that article did not profess to go into the 
minute details which, no doubt, will constitute the main 
value of Mr. Murray’s performance. 

No one can object to the promised anthology of Irish 
Poets. Of Scottish poets the anthologies are numerous; 
it is only right that their Irish brothers and sisters should 
be that way celebrated. Hitherto England has calmly 
annexed such Irish lyrists as she took a fancy to, but there 
must be no more of that particular injustice to Ireland. 
Mr. Halliday Sparling led the way with his Irish Minstrelsy, 
then came Mr. Yeats with his Book of Irish Verse. One may, 
from a certain point of view, regret these sectional publica¬ 
tions, which do but emphasise the fact that the English, 
the Scotch, and the Irish have markedly different charac¬ 
teristics in literature as in life. But what is the use of 
trying to disguise or ignore the extent of those differences ? 
Pace, like murder, “ will out.” 

At least one of the readers of my notes last week appears 
to think that I take some pride in not having read any of 
the works of the late Mrs. Marshall. That is not at all 
the case; I regret that the opportunity did not come my 
way, the more so as my correspondent tells me that Mrs. 
Marshall’s stories were read, admired, and praised (espe¬ 
cially for their good English) by such excellent judges as 
Walter Pater, J. A. Symonds, and John Nichol. I am also 
assured that books by Mrs. Marshall have appeared in the 
Tauchnitz series, and have been translated into many 
foreign languages—a fact which shows that she had a 
very large audience indeed. 

I trust it is not true (as stated) that Mme. Sarah 
Grand is going to call her next novel Petticoats. Wo have 
already had from a lady novelist a tale named Petticoat 
Loose — a title sufficiently disturbing. Anyway, let us pray 
that the line be drawn here. 

The Bookworm. 
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The Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant. Edited by 
Mrs. Harry Coghill. (Blackwood. 21s.) 

Mbs. Oliphant was a survival among us from the ranks 
of older noveli; ts, though her wonderful energy made her 
also a novelist of the present. And her life also is a life 
of the old school, has the quiet domestic savour of the 
’forties and the ’fifties. Unfortunately it is both incom¬ 
plete and fragmentary. Written in the form of a journal, 
and the earlier portion superadded after the later, it has 
cost some ingenuity to arrange it—a task the editor has 
accomplished very well, allowing for the difficulties. 
Moreover, the last twenty and more years of the author’s 
life are left unrecorded. Her pen broke down when she 
reached the period of her final misfortunes, and she had 
no heart to proceed further. The editor has, therefore, 
added a selection of letters to supplement the auto 
biography—a task which inevitably they very imperfectly 
fulfil with regard to the terminal gap. 

Such as it is, the record is a welcome one. It has not 
much of the interest which one usually expects from such 
a life. Mrs. Oliphant’s existence was singularly retired, 
and such literary personages as she mixed with were 
mostly of the second rank. Only here and there do we 
get a glimpse of a Carlyle, a Kinglake, or a Tennyson. 
She esteemed herself a bad observer; and here, certainly, 
she does not show the gift of setting a personality on 
paper or recording characteristic touches. The interest of 
the book lies elsewhere—in its unaffected portrayal of a 
typical English gentlewoman’s life during the middle 
century, peacefully absorbed in children and husband. It 
is a little epic of the domesticities. 

Bom in Lasswade, her father a Wilson, her mother an 
Oliphant, the family presently drifted to Liverpool, where 
she passed the years of her girlhood, and wrote her first 
novels. Of her mother she gives a loving picture, with 
her energy, her sarcasm, her power of narrative, only 
paralleled by that of Mrs. Carlyle. Evidently it was from 
the mother she inherited the literary temperament. 

She had a sweet, fresh complexion, and a cheek so soft 
that I can feel the sensation of putting mine against it 
still, and beautiful liquid brown eyes, full of light and fun 
and sorrow and anger, flashing and melting, terrible to 
look at when one was in disgrace. . . . She had read 
everything she could lay hands upon all her life, and was 
fond of quoting Pope, so that we used to call her Popish 
in after days. 

She dwells on her brother, too, in the childish Lasswade 
days: 

How bright he was then, how good always to me, how 
fond of his little sister! — impatient by moments, good 
always. And he was a sort of god to me —my Frank, as I 
always called him. I remember once weeping bitterly over 
a man singing in the street, a buttoned-up, shabby-genteel 
man, whom, on being questioned why I cried, I acknow¬ 
ledged I thought like my Frank. That was when he was 
absent, and a mother’s anxiety reflected in a child's mind 
went the length, I suppose, of fancying that Frank too 
might have to sing in the street. 

George Eliot has also recorded a child’s worship of an 
older brother, and has told us that if she could have her 
choice of states she would elect to be “ a little sister.” 
Nay, is it not set up for the world’s love and understanding 
in Tom and Maggie Tulliver ? But alack! Mrs. Oliphant 
shows us this same all-deified Frank broken and senile in 
the final refuge of her house; tended for duty’s sake, 
indifference grown between them, the old love run out 
through the fissures made by separation, separate troubles, 
separate loves. So it is; to the brother succeeds (with 
most girls) the adored school-companion; to the girl-friend, 
the lover and the husband; to the husband, the child : love 


always in flux, ever running, forever changing its channel 
So it is, and very sadly so. There is no permanence in 
these early ties, that seem so strong; they are but pre¬ 
paratory and provisional. Are all ties, indeed, provisional 
for this world merely, and the ultimate of love in another 
world That is too deep a question, and far away from 
young Maggie Oliphant. 

In the maiden days at Liverpool there is one little 
episode we must quote ; for it is an ingenuous glimpse of 
a girl’s feelings at the first conscious dawn of sex. 

When I was sixteen I began to have—what shall I say ? 
—not lovers exactly, but one or two people about who 
revealed to me the fact that I too was like the girl in the 
poets. I recollect distinctly the first compliment . . . 
which gave me that bewildering happy sense of being 
able to touch somebody else’s heart—which was half fun 
and infinitely amusing, yet something more. The speaker 
was a young Irishman, one of the young ministers that 
came to our little church. ... He had joined Frank and 
me in a walk, and when we were passing and looking at a 
very pretty cottage . . . embowered in gardens and 
shrubberies, he suddenly looked at me and said: “It 
would be Elysium.” I laughed till I cried at this speech 
afterwards, though at the moment demure and startled. 
But the little incident remains to me . . . like a picture 
suffused with a soft, delightful light: the glow in the 
young man’s eyes; the lowered tone and little speech 
aside; the soft thrill of meaning, which was nothing and 
yet much. 

Nothing, truly, and a poor little conventional speech. 
But it strikes the keynote of this autobiography, which is 
essentially a woman’s story; and they who can find nothing 
significant in the little home-things which make the life- 
story of a typical woman are hereby warned from it. 

There came an actual engagement at seventeen — a 
foolish little affair with a dull young man, who went to 
America, and had a dull little lovers’ quarrel with his 
quick-hearted betrothed, which he did not make up. It 
broke her heart, which did not much matter at seventeen, 
when hearts are very reparable ; and was worth the cost, 
to escape from a rash marriage. Finally, she married 
Francis Oliphant, her cousin, and removed to London, 
where her mother in no long time died. There she did 
not meet very notable people—the S. C. Halls being a 
fair type. Of the alleged original Pecksniff and his wife 
she writes thus: 

Mrs. Hall had retired upou the laurels got by one or 
two Irish novels, and was surrounded by her husband 
with the atmosphere of admiration which was the right 
thing for a “ fair ” writer. He took her very seriously, and 
she accepted the role , though without, I think, any par¬ 
ticular setting up of her own standard. I used to think 
and say that she looked at me inquisitively, a little puzzled 
to know what kind of humbug I was, all being humbugs. 
But she was a kind woman, all the same. ... He was 
certainly a humbug of the old mellifluous Irish kind—the 
sort of man whose specious friendlinesses, compliments, and 
“ blarney” were of the most innocent kind, not calculated 
to deceive anybody, but always amusing. He told Irish 
stories capitally. 

Of Miss Muloch she relates that the author of John 
Halifax had an annoying habit of fixing one’s eyes in 
conversation, as though she were trying to read one’s 
soul. Mrs. Browning, she says, did the same when she 
met her in Rome. It was, thinks Mrs. Oliphant, a trick 
common to the “ intense ” school of that day. But with 
a woman so utterly sincere as Mrs. Browning we can 
hardly conceive the explanation true. 

Then came her husband’s illness, and his death in Rome. 
For a time things went sorrowfully with her; but the 
woman was of immense elasticity and courage. In the 
very crisis of her difficulties, the Blackwoods fighting shy 
of her work, she rallied and produced the first of a series 
of novels which more than restored their faith in her. 
Her cheerfulness returned, and we find her joining Miss 
Blackwood in wicked girlish play upon poor Aytoun—are 
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not his Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers still stock inclusions 
in all compilations for reciters? Of the second-hand 
Macaulay kind, but they serve. 

Miss Blackwood had asked him to dine with us alone . . . 
aud we Mattered him to the top of his bent, she half- 
siucerely, with that quaint mixture of enthusiasm and 
ridicule which I used to say was the Blackwood attitude 
towards that droll, partly absurd, yet more or less effective 
thing called an author; and I, I fear, backing her up in 
pure fun, for I was no particular admirer of Aytoun, who 
was then an ugly man in middle age, with the air of being 
one of the old lights, but without either warmth or 
radiancy. We got him between 11 s to the pitch of Mattered 
fatuity which all women recognise, when a man looks like 
the famous sceue-paiuter, “ I am so sick, I am so clevare ” ; 
his eyes bemused and his features blunted with a sort of 
bewildered beatitude, till suddenly he burst forth without 
any warning with, “ Come hither, Evan Cameron ”—and 
repeated the poem to us. Miss Blackwood, ecstatic, keep¬ 
ing a sort of time with Mourishes of her hand, and I, I am 
afraid, overwhelmed with secret laughter. I am not sure 
that he did not come to himself with a horriMed sense of 
imbecility before he reached the end. 

It is the one instance of a cleverly touche<l-in little sketch 
in this volume. One can picture the wretchedly happy 
Professor, and the two wild-spirited young women. But 
wild-spirited Mrs. Oliphant was not in herself, though 
always cheery; and her sketches, from the artistic stand¬ 
point, suffer by their ever-present good nature. She sees 
all men in rose-colour. Another Roman journey brought 
the death of her only girl, Maggie—a terrible blow to 
her; and going on to Paris she met Montalembert. 

M. de Montalembert struck me as the most delightful, 
benign, and genial of men, when I saw him first; but 
afterwards I used to say that he was one of the few men I 
was afraid of, and that he had a Mue way of picking one 
up as on some polished pair of tongs, and holding one up 
to the admiration of the world around, in all the bloom of 
one’s foolishness. 

There were two candidates for the Academy, and she 
asked him, 

rather sillily, whether there were two vacancies or two 
candidates for one vacancy . . . when he turned to the 
company and called their attention to the orderly, tem¬ 
perate, English mind, in which there was no rush at a 
prize, but well-balauced competition of two, as I had 
suggested. There was a great deal of laughter, in which, 
of course, any shy explanation of mine was completely 
drowned. 

Sho is rather hurt over this very harmless little jest, so 
manifestly devoid of “ridicule,” of anything except good- 
natured banter. She has, in fact, a little shy sense of her 
own dignity and right-reverence, and betrays an amusing 
half-grudge against George Eliot’s overwhelming supe¬ 
riority in reputation. “If I had but possessed leisure, 
thero might (of course, I don’t say there was), there might, 
perhaps, have been a George Eliot in me,” is the sore little 
feeling sub-expressed—never actually uttered—through¬ 
out her autobiography. She has a quaint sketch of poor, 
forgotten, brilliant, ineffectual Father Prout, with an old 
lady “ about whom he hovered” : 

A very dauntless, plain-spoken old person in old shiny 
black satin and lace, aud looking as if everything was put 
on as well as the satin—hair, teeth, and everything else. 
I don’t know whether there had been anything wrong in 
the connection—it was certaiuly patriarchal then—-they 
were so old and such boas camarwhs. ... It was wicked 
of me, I fear, but it amused me to think that these old 
people had perhaps indulged in a grande passion and deMed 
the world for each other. I thought no worse of them, 
somehow, which I am aware is a most immoral senti¬ 
ment. . . . iShe bade her old gentleman sing me his great 
song, “ The Bells of Shandou,” which he did, standing up 
against the mantelpiece, with his pale head, like carved 
ivory, relieved against the regular garniture de cheminec, 
the big clock aud candelabra. He had a Mue face with 
delicate features, almost an ascetic face, though his life 


had not been exactly of that description, I fear. He was 
an unfrocked priest, and I think was one of the Fraser 
group. 

He teas , with Maginn and Thackeray—Maginn, the 
Captain Shandon of Pendennis. It was not till after her 
return to England and settlement at Windsor that she saw 
Tennyson. 

I have always thought that Tennyson’s appearance was 
too emphatically that of a poet, especially in his photo¬ 
graphs ; the Mne frenzy, the careless picturesqueness, were 
almost too much. He looked the part too well; but in 
reality thero was a roughness aud acrid gloom about the 
man which saved him from his over-romantic appearance. 

In taking leave of Mrs. Tennyson, she went through the 
“ established ritual ” made and provided for such feminine 
occasions. 

Tennyson was standing by, lowering over us with his 
ragged beard and his saturnine look. He eyed us, while 
these pretty speeches were being made, with cynical eyes. 
“ What liars you women are ! ” be said. There could not 
have been anything more true; but, to be sure, it was not 
so civil as it was true. 

Later, in his old age, she saw him under his genial 
aspect. When the Tennysons having lost Lionel and Mrs. 
Oliphant her ehlest-born, Cyril, her first proceeding was, of 
course, to sit herself by Mrs. Tennyson’s sofa and to cry. 
Mrs. Tennyson, old and incredibly worn, did not cry, 
seeming “ as if she could weep no more.” Of Carlyle she 
saw little, but was most favourably impressed by him. Of 
his wife she saw much, and defends her with enthusiasm 
against the accusations so often made. She will have it 
that they were more harmonious than biographers allow. 
She writes in ’66 to Dr. Story : 

I have had a little visit from Mrs. Carlyle, who is looking 
very feeble aud picturesque, and as amusing as ever ; and 
naturally has been taking away everybody's character, or 
perhaps I ought to say throwing light upon the domestic 
relations of the distinguished people of the period. I was 
remarking upon the eccentricity of the said relations, and 
could not but say that Mr. Carlyle seemed the only virtuous 
philosopher we had. Upon which his wife answered, “My 
dear, if Mr. Carlyle’s digestion had been stronger, there is 
no saying what he might have been ! ” 

Which has meaning for readers of Froude. An even 
fervid letter comes from Mrs. Carlyle regarding the Life of 
Edward Lrving. 

Darling Woman,—I do long to see you, to tell you, not 
what I think of your book, but what Mr. C. thinks, which 
is much more to the purpose. I never heard him praise 
a woman's book, hardly any man’s, as cordially as he 
praises this of yours! You are “ worth whole cartloads of 
Mulochs and Brontes and things of that sort.” You are 
“full of geniality and genius even!” “Nothing has so 
taken him by the heart for years as this biography! ” 
You are really “ a fine, clear, loyal, sympathetic female 
being.” The only fault he finds in you is a certain 
dimness about dates and arrangements of time—in short, 

I never heard so much praise out of his head at one rush ! 
and I am so glad ! . . . Believe that I love you very much, 
and try to love me a little. 

Which may be put to the credit account of the “bitter 
little woman,” as she seemed to Rossetti. And it means 
that Carlyle admired Irving, and must have been in an 
agreeable digestive state. Upon it, nevertheless, we may 
pause. For the mass of the book can nowise be repre¬ 
sented by quotation, being the voluble, outpoured narrative 
of a mother’s joys and sufferings. She saw her husband 
and all her children one by one taken from her, and was 
left over twenty weary years alone with her memories. 
She worked with constant bravery to support not only her 
own fatherless children, but a stricken brother and his 
throe children. The record of it is touching and taking in 
a high degree. Quite artless, it has all the sincerity of a 
woman’s talk to herself—even to the lax overplus of words 
and the little frailties of occasional grammar. 
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Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. “Silver 

Library.” 2 vols. (Longmans. Each, 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Land’s Custom and Myth is already included in the 
“Silver Library,” and one is glad to have his Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion in the same convenient and inexpen¬ 
sive form. The book is one which most certainly no 
student of the dim beginnings of cult and worship can 
afford to neglect. It stands with Mr. Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, Prof, lthys’s Hilbert Lectures, and Prof. Jevons’s 
Introduction to the History of Religion, in the very front 
rank of recent English contributions to the literature of 
this fascinating branch of anthropology. Mr. Lang’s 
treatment is, of course, a little discursive; but his main 
theme is that the mythologies of civilised peoples, and in 
particular of Greece, contain certain savage elements—and, 
notably, certain elements of beast worship—which go to 
show that the races which framed them must have passed 
through a mental condition exceedingly similar to that of 
existing savage nations of the present day. This argument 
he develops with his usual lucidity and wealth of humour, 
and with much loro concerning both ancient and modern 
forms of belief. One could have wished, indeed, that he 
had extended his scope to include those Celtic and Teu¬ 
tonic mythologies which are at once more interesting in 
their relation to letters, and, as Aryan, more illustrative of 
Greek problems, than any learning from Egypt or Mexico 
can be. 

However, the interest of the present reprint of Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion is even less in the importance of its 
main position than in its relation to the author’s recent 
work on The Making of Religion. In that book Mr. Lang 
took up a line with regard to what he called the “ high 
gods of low races,” which brought him into conflict with 
the general tendency of anthropological speculation, and 
caused him to be represented as holding out the white flag 
to orthodox theology. Briefly, his reasoning was as fol¬ 
lows : According to the anthropologists, the idea of God 
was developed from an earlier belief in spirits, and espe¬ 
cially in the ghosts of dead relatives, beheld, or thought to 
be beheld, by primitive man in dreams, and worshipped 
by him as protectors or possible enemies. A god is nothing 
but a magnified dead chief or medicine man. Criticising 
this view, Mr. Lang pointed to certain tribes in a very 
backward state of civilisation who yet appear to believe 
in a god, the maker of all things and the guardian of 
morality, without having passed through the earlier stages 
of the evolution posited by the anthropologists. His 
strongest, though by no means his only case is that of 
the aboriginal tribes of Australia. The Australians have 
a supreme being called Darumulun, who is worshipped in 
the Bora, or tribal mysteries, at which the inculcation of 
ethical ideas is carefully practised. But the Australians 
have no chiefs, nor do they worship ghosts. How, then, 
asks Mr. Lang, can Darumulun have been evolved from 
the ghost of a chief ? 

This pronouncement has led to a controversy, which 
must have given Mr. Lang extreme satisfaction. His 
facts have been attacked, and the alternative explanation 
has been put forward that the belief in a Supreme Being, 
so far as it exists, has been borrowed by savage peoples 
from Christian missionaries. In rebutting these objec¬ 
tions we think that Mr. Lang, on the whole, scores. He 
seems to us to have made good the proof of the belief on 
which his argument depends, and the extreme improba¬ 
bility, to say the very least, of its having been of Christian 
introduction. The mysteries, as he points out, are the 
very last things that the missionary influence can touch, 
and it is in the mysteries that the relatively high concep¬ 
tion of Darumulun is to be found. Mr. Lang’s last word 
on the subject, so far, is to be found in his preface to the 
reprint of Myth, Ritual, and Religion, now before us. This 
contains a long discussion, not on Darumulun, but on a 


similar supreme being, Ahone, whom the seventeenth- 
century colonists of Virginia describe as believed in, 
before their coming, by the native Indians. In the same 
preface Mr. Lang attempts to show that the views of The 
Making of Religion are not inconsistent with those of his 
earlier work. He has, however, attempted to bring them 
still further into line by altering a passage here or there, 
and especially by rewriting the two chapters which bear 
most directly on the religion of the lowest races. His 
general view of the relation of the two books may be 
gathered by the following passage from The Making of 
Religion itself: 

We found a relatively Supreme Being, a Creator, sanc¬ 
tioning morality, and unpropitiated by sacrifice, among 
peoples who go in dread of ghosts and wizards, but do not 
always worship ancestors. We showed that the anthropo¬ 
logical theory of the evolution of God out of ghosts in no 
way explaius the facts in the savage conception of a 
Supreme Being. We then argued that the notion of 
“spirit,” derived from ghost-belief, was not logically 
needed for the conception of a Supreme Being in its earliest 
form, was detrimental to the conception, and, by much 
evidence, was denied to be part of the conception. The 
Supreme Being, thus regarded, may be (though he cannot 
historically ba shown to be) prior to the first notion of ghost 
and separable souls. 

We then traced the idea of such a Supreme Being through 
the creeds of races rising in the scale of material culture, 
demonstrating that he was thrust aside by the competition 
of ravenous but serviceable ghosts, ghost-gods, and shades 
of kingly ancestors, with their magic and their bloody rites. 
These rites and the animistic conception behind them were 
next, in rare cases, reflected or refracted back on the 
Supreme Eternal. Aristocratic institutions fostered polythe¬ 
ism with the old Supreme Being obscured, or superseded, 
or enthroned as Emperor-God or King-God. 

Of course, Mr. Lang must be prepared to face the ques¬ 
tion, “ If the belief in a Supreme Being did not arise by 
evolution from lower forms of belief, how did it arise ? ” 
His answer to this is not, at first sight, very clear, and we 
have been at some pains to discover what it really is. 
The old missionary theory of degeneration was, of course, 
that of “ a primitive tradition, originally revealed to all 
men, but only preserved in a pure form by the Jews.” 
Other peoples, and even the Jews themselves, at certain 
unhappy moments in their career, obscured this primitive 
tradition when they “ went a-whoring after strange (or 
more often home-grown, but animistic) gods.” Now, this 
is clearly not Mr. Lang’s view. He did not, indeed, in 
The Making of Religion, renounce it quite as definitely as 
he might have done. But in Myth, Ritual, and Religion 
he leaves no doubt. He says : “ How this belief in such 
a Being (a Supreme moral Being) arose we have no evi¬ 
dence to prove. We make no hint at a sensus numinis, or 
direct revelation.” The orthodox theology will not, in 
fact, except through a misunderstanding, get much support 
from Mr. Lang. Unfortunately, he is not content to leave 
the matter there. He might have been excused for doing 
so. The facts at the disposal of anthropology are not as 
yet sufficiently numerous or sufficiently tries to justify the 
confident enunciation of any theory of the origin of 
religion. Mr. Lang does, however, after all, present a 
theory, though not a very confident one. He takes it 
from St. Paul: 

As St. Paul writes: “ That which may be known of God 
is manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto them 
. . . being understood by the thiugs which are made . . . 
but they became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” In fact, mythology sub¬ 
merged religion. St. Paul’s theory of the origin is not 
that of an “innate idea,” nor of a direct revelation. 
People, he says, reached the belief in a God from the 
Argument for Design. 

This is from the earlier book. But to the same point 
Mr. Lang returns in the later one. 

While offering no hypothesis of the origin of belief in a 
moral Creator, we may present a suggestion. Mr. Darwin 
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says about early man : “The same high mental faculties 
which first led man to believe in unseen spiritual agencies, 
then in fetichism, polytheism, and ultimately monotheism, 
would infallibly lead him, so long as his reasoning powers 
remained poorly developed, to strange superstitions and 
customs.” Now, accepting Mr. Darwin’s theory that 
early man had “high mental faculties,” the conception of 
a Maker of things does not seem beyond his grasp. Man 
himself made plenty of things, and could probably conceive 
of a being who made the world and the objects in it. 
“ Certainly there must be some Being who made all these 
things. He must be very good too,” said an Eskimo to a 
missionary. 

Now St. Paul was St. Paul, but no anthropologist. 
And for ourselves, we would as soon accept the sensus 
numinis or the direct revelation as believe that primitive 
man, at the exceedingly early period which Mr. Lang’s 
theory compels us to assume—that is to say, at a period 
before he began to develop the animistic notions which 
afterwards obscured the higher faith—had arrived by sheer 
process of reason at this remarkably comprehensive and 
abstract conception of a supreme maker of all things. Is 
it not Paley and the watch over again? Surely the 
changing phenomena of the universe are the first 
things which man must have felt called upon to find a 
cause for. The permanent elements, the vault of heaven 
and the flat of earth, need no explanation at all. They 
simply are; and to conceive them as not being and coming 
to be implies a very considerable advance from the earliest 
standpoint of nascent ratiocination. That it should have 

S receded the development of animistic thought really 
oe8 not seem plausible. 

We are not prepared with a counter theory of the 
evolution of the idea of God to Mr. Lang’s, and we fully 
recognise the difficulty presented by the isolated condition 
of the savage supreme beings on which he has laid just 
stress. It is a difficulty which the Aryan religions, wherein 
the high and low beliefs merge very gradually into each 
other, do not suggest. But we would ask Mr. Lang 
whether he thinks that his disproof of the possibility of 
man’s advancing to the conception of god on animistic 
lines is complete when he has shown that the god cannot 
bo a magnified ghost. Our own notion is that English 
anthropologists have been a good deal misled by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and that the spirits or personalities in 
his own likeness with which the savage peoples the world 
are by no means all ghosts. Some of them are not 
ancestral at all, but elemental, dimly discerned behind the 
working of natural forces, the ripple of the stream, the 
sough of the wind among the trees, and in the beast folk 
whose resemblance to himself, as Mr. Lang has insisted, 
was far more obvious to primitive man than their dis¬ 
similarity. There are thus two independent founts of 
animistic thought; and if the god was got at by way of 
animism at all, it is surely as a magnified elemental spirit, 
and not as a magnified ancestral spirit, that we must 
primarily regard him. 


“ The Preacher Sought to Find Out 
Acceptable Words.” 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. I.: A — Feasts. Vol. II.: 
Feign — Kinsman. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 

(T. & T. Clark. Each 14s.) 

We have briefly noticed these volumes as contributions to 
theological literature. In doing so we indicated that their 
treatment of Biblical words was copious and interesting. 
They yield, in fact, many “ Diversions of Purley,” using 
the phrase with reverence. It is our purpose now to 
glance at some of those words which prompted our remark. 

Take the word “ ability.” In both the Old and New 
Testaments this word is used of material, as well as of 
mental, capacity. The first use still survives, but the 


second has far outstripped it in daily speech. We should 
scarcely write, as did Ezra: “They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work threescore and one thousand 
drams of gold ”; “ means ” or “ resources ” would be the 
words now. Yet Shakespeare encourages the old use. 
Viola says to Antonio in Twelfth Night : 

Out of my lean and low ability 

I’ll lend you something. 

In the same sense of wealth ability is used by so late a 
writer as Goldsmith in the Vicar of Wakefield: “A draught 
upon my neighbour was to me the same as money, for I 
was sufficiently convinced of his ability.” 

“ Abroad ” has the almost obsolete meaning of not at 
home, outside the house. Never in the Bible does the 
word carry the meaning of in (or to) a foreign country, 
unless we except John’s words: “ The children of God 
that were scattered abroad.” In Leviticus we have the 
word used in the narrower sense—“ whether she be born 
at home or abroad.” In Deuteronomy we have, “ then 
shall he go abroad out of the camp, he shall not come 
within the camp ”— i.e., he shall go just beyond the camp. 
Sir Thomas More, in his Merry Jest , has this use very 
clearly: 

Where as she lay, 

So sick alway, 

He might not come abroad ; 

—he might not leave the house. The old meaning of 
admiration—wonder—is too familiar to need mention. Mr. 
Hastings says that “ adventure ” is now obsolete as a 
verb. This is certainly not the case; the Word is rather 
in favour among some of your younger, and perhaps too 
styleful, writers. It is true that no one would use it with 
such facility as the writer in Deuteronomy: “ The tender 
and delicate woman among you, which would not adven¬ 
ture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward 
the husband of her son, and toward her daughter.” 
Yet Scott, Wellington, Byron, and Harriet Martineau all 
used the word without much ceremony. Nowadays the 
word is used as the verb equivalent of adventure, the 
substantive, meaning bold and picturesque action. 

“ Advertise ” is all but obsolete in the sense in which 
Boaz used it to Naomi’s kinsman: “ And he said unto 
the kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out of the country 
of Moab, selleth a parcel of land, which was our brother 
Elimelech’s : and I thought to advertise thee, saying, 
Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the elders of my 
people.” To-day Boaz would have advertised the parcel 
of land, not the kinsman. Bagehot wrote in 1872, 
“ Changes bring out new qualities, and advertise the 
effects of new habits.” And Sir William Hamilton said 
in one of his lectures: “The insect is advertised and put 
on the watch.” “ All ” is an interesting Biblical 
word, the precise meaning of which, as Mr. Hastings says, 
is often missed. It sometimes means “ any,” neither more 
nor less : as in Hebrews—“ without all contradiction,” and 
in Shakespeare, Macbeth III., ii.—“ Things without all 
remedy should be without regard.” Still more archaic 
is its synonymity with “every,” as in this verse from 
Deuteronomy: “In like manner shalt thou do with his 
ass ; and so shalt thou do with his raiment; and with all 
lost thing of thy brother’s, which he hath lost.” All 
means “altogether” inNehemiah: “Woe to the bloody 
city ! it is all full of lies ” ; just as in Caxton : “ The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.” And 
this is the meaning of all in “ All hail ” : be altogether in 
health. Quite the most curious one of all in the Authorised 
Version occurs in the verse: 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s bead, and all to brake his skull. 

It is to be feared that the average reader of the Bible 
thinks that she threw the stone “ all in order to ” break 
Abimelech’s skull. This is not the meaning. Brake is the 
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past tense, and the “ to ” is not the infinitive at all, hut 
is the equivalent of the German ter , signifying asunder; 
and goes with brake to give it emphasis. The meaning, 
therefore, is that the woman all to-brake it, “ altogether 
broke ” Abimelech’s skull. 

The word “ bray,” meaning to pound or beat small, is 
scarcely used now except in frequent quotations of the text 
in Proverbs: “ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish¬ 
ness depart from him.” The word survives in the Author¬ 
ised Version from Coverdalo’s Bible, where for wheat we 
have “ otemeel ”—and humour. In Yorkshire and Cum¬ 
berland the word means to beat or thrash: “I’ll bray 
thy back for thee.” “By and by” is a phrase 
with a curiously human and perverse history. In Old 
English it meant immediately, on the instant. Hence we 
find Latimer in one of his sermons distinguishing it from 
any word with a future significance: “ The clapper brake, 
and we could not get it mended by and by ; must tarry till 
we can have it done.” In 1611, when the Authorised 
Version was formed, this meaning of the word was passing 
away, yet not so definitely but that it found its way into 
the new Bible. Thus we read to this day in Luke : “But 
when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not terri¬ 
fied, for these things must first come to pass ; but the end 
is not by and by ”—».<?., not now. And the bloody 
impetuosity of Salome is obscured to many readers who do 
not take the word in its old sense of now. Salome “ came 
straightway with haste unto the king, and asked, saying, 
I will that thou give me by and by in a charger the head 
of John the Baptist . . . and immediately the king sent an 
executioner.” Archbishop Trench has well remarked, con¬ 
cerning “ by and by ” : “ The inveterate procrastination 
of men has caused it to designate a remoter term; even 
as ‘presently ’ does not any longer mean ‘ at this present,’ 
but ‘in a little while.’ ” 

The word “ conies ” has been curiously applied to rabbits. 
In Essex one often sees notices forbidding people to shoot 
or take conies. Yet the real conies, the “ exceeding wise ” 
animals of the Proverbs, are quite another species, they 
make “ their bouses in the rocks they do not burrow 
like rabbits, and their habitats are in the East. 

Among words whose supersession one may sincerely 
regret is the beautiful Bible word dayspring. “ Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused 
the dayspring to know his place ? ” asks the Lord of Job 
out of the whirlwind. And in Luke: “Through the 
tender mercy of our God; whereby the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us.” Milton has: 

The breath of heaven fast-blowing, pure and sweet, 

With day-spring bora; 

and Cowper—“ the day-spring’s daughter, rosy-palm’d.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Joshua was 
not setting the children of Israel a literary exercise when 
he assembled them at Shiloh, and said to them: “ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and bring the 
description hither to me.” Here “describe” means to map- 
out, or divide into allotments. In Judges it means to 
“make a list,” to “enumerate,” thus: “Gideon, the son 
of Joash, returned from battle before the sun was up, and 
caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and inquired 
of him: and he described unto him the princes of Succoth, 
and the elders thereof, even three-score and seventeen 
men.” “ Describe ” is, of course, used technically in the 
meaning of to form or trace by motion ; thus Tyndall, in 
his notes to his lecture on Light, wrote : “ The white-hot 
particles of carbon in a flame describe lines of b'ght.” 

“ Dread ” has lost its sense of reverential awe, as 
in Jacob’s exclamation: “ How dreadful is this place.” 
The fear that shocks and terrifies is now the meaning of 
the word, which has consistently gained in intensity. It 
once meant no more than doubt, as in Chaucer: 

For certynly, withouten drede, 

A cherle is deemed by his dede. 


“ Every ” occasionally means “ each ” in the Authorised 
Version. “Every several gate was of one pearl”; and 
assuredly in the Second Book of Samuel: ‘ ‘ And there was 
yet a battle in Gath, where was a man of great stature, 
that had on every hand six fingers, and on every foot six 
toes, four and twenty in number; and he was also bom a 
giant.” This terrible man had no multiplicity of hands or 
feet, but only a digit more than usual on “ each ” hand 
and foot. 

“ Frankly ” means no more than freely in Luke : “ And 
when they had nothing to pay he frankly forgave them 
both.” “ Fret ” is not much used now transitively. It is 
so used in relation to disease in Leviticus, “ a fretting 
leprosy”; and by Shakespeare, when Lear curses Goneril: 

If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen; that it may live 

And be a thwart disuatured torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. 

We should hesitate to say with Mr. Hastings that “gazing- 
stock ” is obsolete. “ Glister,” a frequentative form of 
“ glisten,” occurs five times in the Authorised Version, 
and its beauty cannot be challenged in the passage : “ And 
as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and his raiment was white and glistering.” “Indite” 
has almost reversed its meaning since 1611. It then 
meant to dictate, or, at least, to compose. Hence David: 
“ My heart is inditing a good matter . . . my tongue is 
the pen of a ready writer.” The translators of the 
Authorised Version made the older meaning very clear in 
their Preface, where they describe the Bible as “a 
fountaine of most pure water springing up unto ever¬ 
lasting life ” ; and add : “ And what marvaile ? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from earth ; the 
authour being God, net man; the enditer the holy spirit, 
not the wit of the Apostles and Prophets.” 

The old free use of the word “ fellow ” in the sense of 
a man or person allowed Tindale to write very quaintly 
(as it seems to us) : “ And the Lorde was with Joseph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe.” By 1611 the word could be 
used with or without contempt; though contempt was the 
oftener implied, especially when tho word was joined to 
an adjective : “ lewd fellows of the baser sort; ” and in 
Acts, “ a pestilent fellow.” 


The Fourteenth Century. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. “Periods of 
European Literature.” (Blackwood. 5s.) 

That this is not a more satisfactory book is hardly Mr. 
Snell’s fault. The task imposed upon him was, indeed, 
a hopeless one. To take a section right across European 
literature, or rather across a series of literatures belonging 
to European countries in various stages of development, 
to bring to each of these a competent and, if possible, first¬ 
hand knowledge, and to impose upon them all some prin¬ 
ciple of unity which may assist digestion in the reader— 
there are few scholars who would come unscathed out of 
the ordeal. In Mr. Snell’s work the cramping and 
deadening influence of the conditions under which it was 
produced is particularly evident. He does not fit in the 
least into the frame so neatly provided for him by his 
publishers. Obviously his own interest lies in the late 
medireval and early renascent literature of Italy—in 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante. Given a free hand, he would 
probably have written a singularly fresh and stimulating 
study of these. As it is the chapters in which he 
deals with them, though they suffer from compression, 
contain some interesting discussions. The following para¬ 
graph upon Dante may be taken as a sample of Mr. Snell 
at his best: 

Dante believed in an eternal world topically as well 
as tropically. Once by the bier of Beatrice he had entered 
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within the veil; and now, when all earthly occupations, 
all secular interests, had in a sense dropped away from 
him, the future, the great future wherein the loose threads 
of time and space—the sundered ties, the temporal losses, 
the inexplicable failures, the injustice, the ingratitude, the 
pain—would be ravelled up into luminous consistency, 
stared him perpetually in the face. Boccaccio tells us 
that when some women of Verona saw Dante pass, one of 
them observed, “ See you the mau that goes to Hell and 
returns when he lists, and brings up news of those below r ” 
‘'Forsooth,” replied a gossip, “you must speak truth. 
Don’t you see what a crisp beard and what brown hair he 
has through the heat and smoke down there 'i ” The story 
is not all a parable. 

Our commendation may be extended to the chapter 
on “Chaucer,” who is, perhaps, best treated in connexion 
with the great Italian masters; but the rest of the book 
we have read with a growing feeling of irritation. These 
breathless summaries, loaded with facts from which the 
general ideas with difficulty detach themselves, and often, 
as Mr. Snell himself admits, compiled from German 
Grundrme and similar sources, appear to us of the very 
smallest value. The German and Scandinavian literatures 
are dismissed in a few inadequate paragraphs, and though 
those of England and the Romance countries are more 
fully treated, yet we do not feel that Mr. Snell has quite 
succeeded in bringing out the unity which here at least 
does exist. He seems to regard that unity as consisting 
mainly in the transition from court poetry to town poetry; 
but its correlative aspects as a transition from minstrel 
poetry to Irouvcre poetry, and a transition from recited to 
written and real poetry, deserved more distinct statement 
and detailed exposition. Mr. Snell seems to us to use 
some of his technical terms too loosely. Thus “ folk-song ” 
moans for him not song written by the folk, but song 
written for the folk by minstrels or trouvcres of other 
grades. This, we submit, is incorrect and confusing. His 
facts, on the other hand, seem to be generally accurate— 
unfortunately the least of virtues in this kind of book. 
Perhaps, however, he will revise the statement that Dante’s 
eclogue to Giovanni di Yirgilio was “ the first since the 
days of Virgil ” when he has read Calpurnius, Nome- 
sianus and Alcuin’s (or Bede’s) verses on the Cuckoo. 
We are unfeignedly sorry not to be able to write more 
favourably of Mr. Snell’s book : he has evidently learning, 
enthusiasm, taste, and industry; it is a pity that he has 
entangled himself in an impossible form. 


Other New Books. 

Naval Pioneers of Australia. 

By L. Becke and W. Jeffery- 

A recondite yet notably interesting chapter in our Im¬ 
perial history is set forth in this book. Most people 
vaguely associate Botany Bay and its convict settlers with 
the beginnings of our Australian colonies; but few have 
any right knowledge of the circumstances under which 
those colonies struggled into existence. What do they 
know, for example, of Captain Arthur Phillip, the virtual 
founder and first Governor of New South Wales, and of 
the dynasty of naval officers which he founded—Hunter, 
Grose, King, Flinders, Bass, and Bligh? The fame and 
importance of Phillip—a most capable governor and gal¬ 
lant officer—have been so obscured that it was but two 
years ago that a statue of him was erected in Sydney; and 
the New South Wales Government had to spend money 
liberally to discover that Phillip’s bones lie in Bathampton 
Church, in Somersetshire. 

Phillip was entrusted by the British Government with 
the charge of the first fleet of transports which carried 
convicts out to Australia. He was not only to take the 
convicts out, he was to govern them on their arrival. As 


strange and complicated a mission as ever was entrusted 
to a British naval captain! There were eleven sail in the 
lleet which followed Phillip out of Spithead on May 13, 
1787. Poets have sung of the Speedwell and the May flower ; 
but who has celebrated in prose or poetry the departure of 
that black, forbidding fleet, heavy with heavy hearts, and 
pregnant with Australia ? Even at the time the event was 
scarcely noticed. 

The expedition was a big affair, and it seems curious 
enough nowadays that so little interest was taken in it. 
There were more than a thousand people on board, and 
one would have thought that if the departures of the 
convicts did not create excitement, the sailing of the blue¬ 
jackets and the guard of about two hundred marines 
bound for such an uuknown part of the world would set 
Portsmouth at any rate in a stir. But the Fitzherbert 
scandal, the attack on Warren Hastings, and such-like 
stirring events were then town talk, and at that period 
there were no special correspondents or, for the matter of 
that, any newspapers worth mentioning, to work up popular 
excitement ovor the event. 

And so, in a buzz of town talk about other things, the 
first Australians were shipped away in chains. We hope 
that this single picture will convey something of the 
dramatic interest which informs these most carefully 
wrought pages. We say “ wrought,” because the toils of 
excavation and the woes of rummaging have gone to their 
making. The authors have spared themselves no labour; 
they have made light of such tasks as discovering the 
exact rig of the ship in which Dampier sailed to New 
Holland in 1698, and the manner in which his crew was 
fed and dressed. 

Phillip’s good government, and the mistakes of his less 
able successors, are described in detail and with an accu¬ 
racy which we believe few will challenge. A great man 
was this Phillip, who could see in his horde of famish¬ 
ing blackguards the makings of a people. “ This country 
will yet be the most valuable acquisition Great Britain has 
ever made,” was his cool prediction, and time has been 
steadily fulfilling it. The story here unfolded ends where 
Australian history is supposed to begin; in reality, it is 
the fundamental part of that history, and it is set forth 
with a care and energy delightful to the reader who 
knows good work when he sees it. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Durham Cathedral. By J. E. Byoate. 

This is the seventeenth volume in the excellent 
“ Cathedral Series.” The distinctive thing about Durham 
Cathedral is its magnificent situation. Not in all England, 
and in few cathedral towns on the continent, is there a 
view to be compared, in its kind, with that which the 
visitor to Durham obtains when he stands on Framwellgate 
Bridge. The cool, robust traditions of St. Cuthbert and 
his Lindisfame monks lend a wonderful charm to the great 
pile, which rises sheer with the precipice from the river. 
The situation was thus described in an old Saxon poem 
quoted by Mr. Bygate : 

This City is celebrated 

In the whole Empire of the Britons. 

The road to it is steep. 

It is surrounded with rocks, 

And with curious plants. 

The Wear flows round it, 

A river of rapid waves. 

And there live in it 
Fishes of various kinds, 

Mingling with the floods. 

And there grow 
Great Forests. 

There live in the recesses 
Wild animals of many sorts; 

In the deep valleys 
Deer innumerable. 

Durham has suggestions of early wildness which will never 
leave it. (Bell & Sons. Is. 6d.) 
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Andrew Melville. By William Morison. 

This is the twenty-seventh volume in the “Famous 
Scots ” series of biographies. Mr. Morison makes the fair 
remark that Melville’s career will detain only those who 
are interested in the struggle which gave Scotland its 
ecclesiastical system. Nevertheless, Melville’s services in 
nurturing and maintaining Presbyterianism in Scotland in 
the days of its weakness are not his only claim to memory. 
He was the most learned Scot of his time, and his “mas¬ 
sive personality ” entitles him to comparison with his 
immediate, and overshadowing, predecessor, Knox. 

Mr. Morison has told Melville’s story with a care for 
accurate history. Of small biographical illumination there 
is little, for little is possible. But the temper of the man 
comes out well in the following passage dealing with his 
relations to the powerful Morton : 

When he [Morton] fouud him incorruptible by his 
favours, he tried to intimidate him. Calling him one day 
into his presence, he broke out into violent denunciation of 
those ministers who were disturbing the peace of the realm 
by their “ owersie ” dreams, and setting up of the Genevan 
discipline; and on Melville turning the attack against him¬ 
self and his Government, Morton Hew into a rage : “ Ther 
will never be quyetnes in this countrey till halff a dissone 
of yow be hangit or banished the countrey! ” “ Tushe I 

sir ! ” retorted Melville, “ threaten your courtiers in that 
fashion. It is the same to me whether I rot in the air or 
in the ground. The earth is the Lord’s: my fatherland is 
wherever well-doing is. I haiff bein ready to gift' my lyff 
whar it was nocht halff sa weill wared, at the pleasour of 
my God. I leived out of your countrey ten yeirs as weill 
as in it. Yet, God be glorified, it will nocht ly in your 
power to hang, nor exyll this treuthe ! ” 

“ Scotland never receavit a graitter benefit at the hands of 
God than this man,” was James Melville’s verdict on 
Andrew. This book owes not a little of its salt to quota¬ 
tions from James Melville’s writings. (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. Is. 6d.) 

The Ciiiswick Shakespeare. Illustrated. 

“ Hamlet ” and “ The Merchant of Venice ” are the 
first plays to be published in this pleasant now pocket 
edition, each filling a volume. Introductions and Notes 
are supplied by the editor, Mr. John I tennis ; and illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Byam Shaw. Concerning the latter, what 
shall we say ? We do not like illustrations to Shakespeare, 
and although Mr. Byam Shaw’s pictures have style and 
dignity, we would rather be without them. Others will 
think differently. Certainly, this is a well-equipped edition 
of the plays, and should be popular. (Bell & Sons. 
Each Is.) 

Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 

By Helena Fauoit (Lady Martin). 

To this sixth edition of her well-known work Lady 
Martin prefixes a preface which she wrote in 1893 for the 
fifth edition, but discarded. In it she explains her views 
of the actress’s art, and the spirit in which she worked on 
the stage. Her little essay is faultless in its sentiments. 
The book is issued in very handsome style. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Christian Ethics. By Prof. W. L. Davidson. 

This little book is a contribution to the Guild Library; 
and, so far as a subject of this vastness can be satisfac¬ 
torily treated in so strait a volume, the Aberdeen professor 
is to be congratulated on a success. We except always 
the section devoted to the Mystery of Evil. A justification 
of truculent volcanoes and like inconveniences, based upon 
the proposition that the world is “ the most perfect home 
for man that is possible under the circumstances,” does 
not carry conviction. (A. & C. Black. Is. 6d.) 


Fiction. 

Strong Hearts. By G. W. Cable. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, tis.) 

Mr. Cable gives us in this book three stories of unequal 
interest. One, “The taxidermist,” is almost as satisfying 
as we could wish ; one, “ The Solitary,” is good, but not 
good enough; the third, and the longest, “The Ento¬ 
mologist,” upon wliicli, we fear, most effort has been 
expended, is a disappointment. Mr. Cable starts with an 
introduction, to prove that his three stories form an 
organic whole, that the same truth underlies all and is 
exemplified by all: that religion without poetry is as dead 
as poetry without religion. But this is of no consequence. 
The stories, in due time, speak for themselves. “ The 
Solitary ” is an exquisite piece of work. Mr. Cable has 
his delicate art under control, and the unfolding of its 
blossoms is perfectly disciplined. Our only objection to 
“ The Solitary ” is, that the subject is just a little too 
tremendous for Mr. Cable’s power : the struggle of a 
dipsomaniac to recover self-command. Mr. Cable is con¬ 
scious of the tragedy, of the fierce battle that was fought, 
but he does not succeed in re-enacting it. His gifts are 
better suited to calmer struggles and quainter phases of 
life. Hence, when we come to “The Taxidermist,” we 
find this urbane and debonnair student of humanity 
thoroughly at home. The taxidermist was Pastropbon 
Manouvrier, a bird-stuffer of New Orleans, and the story 
tells of his abounding loving-kindness for helpless things. 
Mr. Smith, the nominal narrator of this book, first made 
his acquaintance through taking to him a humming-bird 
to be stuffed. 

I was saying to her husband that a humming-bird was 
a very small thing to ask him to stuff. But he stopped 
me with his lifted palm. 

“ My Frau, a humming-bird has de passione—de 

ecstasio! One drop of blood wid de passione in it- 

aud he waved his hand with a jerk of the thumb in disdain 
of spoken words; and it was I who added—“ Is bigger 
than the sun ? ” 

“ Bah ! ” was all he uttered in approval, turning as if to 
go to work. I feared I had disappointed him. 

“ God measures by the soid, not by the size,” I suggested. 
But he would say no more, and his wife put in as softly as 
a kettle beginning to sing—“Ah, ha ha ! I t’ink dass 
where de good God show varrie good sanse.” 

I began looking here and there in heartiest admiration 
of the products of his art, and presently we were again in 
full sympathy and talking eagerly. As I was going he 
touched my arm— 

“ You will say de soul is parted from dat lill’ bird. 
And—yass ; but-” He let a gesture speak the rest. 

“ I know,” replied I. “ You propose to make the soul 
seem to come back aud leave us its portrait. I believe you 
will.’’ 

Whereupon he gave me his first faint smile, and detained 
me with another touch. 

The third story, “The Entomologist,” which tells how 
a foolish, wanton woman was won to wisdom, does not 
quite “come off.” Here, again, as in “The Solitary,” 
Mr. Cable alleges more than he proves; but it has many 
subtle touches. The hero and triumphant justification of 
the book remains Pastropbon Manouvrier. 


The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. 

(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 

This belongs to that class of novels in which the leading 
idea, instead of springing naturally from the environment, 
is an artificial centre round which the environment has 
been laboriously constructed. And it shares the general 
fate of its class—it fails. In common with the general 
public, we have a special and long-suffering tenderness 
for Miss Harraden’s work, but it would be futile to obscure 
the fact that since Ships that Pass in the Night she has done 
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nothing whatever of authentic importance, and that even 
this newest book, carefully finished and comparatively 
lengthy, is distinctly inferior to her first novel. 

Miss Harraden’s leading idea is that of a moral vampire 
who preys upon the “mental and moral individuality ” of 
a woman, with the intention of leaving it in ruins. 
Theodore Bevan makes a good stage vampire. He was 
“ a little man of rather eccentric appearance ” ; he looked 
as if “he could never have been young”; he “smiled 
cynically ”; and he possessed that curious habit which we 
had thought to he peculiar to Jesuits in militant Pro¬ 
testant fiction—of moving from spot to spot “ in noiseless 
fashion.” 

The woman whose soul this “ fowler ” set himself to 
snare was an exceptionally-gifted young teacher, one of 
those radiant soaring creatures who succeed in everything 
without apparent effort. “The afternoon before her 
Tripos her friends found her finishing off a new dress.” 
Needless to say that Nora Penshurst was “ bracketed 
equal with the first on the list” of that Tripos. Never¬ 
theless Theodore Bevan quickly had her in his power. He 
estranged her from Roger Penshurst, “her darling old 
father-friend,” and from all her other friends, including 
Brian Uppingham, a distinguished historian to whom she 
was really attached. He made her promise to marry him¬ 
self. And then, chiefly through a careless mistake of 
Bevan’s in the matter of a diary of his private vampire- 
thoughts, the sinister influence was suddenly shattered. 
In a long and oratorical speech to him (most of the char¬ 
acters have a leaning to eloquence in conversation) Nora 
repays him for his wickedness: 

“ I followed the voice of evil rather than of good, and 
turned aside from all who loved me and believed in me for 
you— an evil spirit. For make no mistake about that, 
Theodore Bevan: in my heart of hearts I have never 
believed you anything else except an evil spirit. You 
have rankled in my soul, as all evil things must of necessity. 
I blame myself bitterly that I did not cut you out at the 
very beginning. But you interested me; you amused me; 
you were so different from everyone else, that I thought it 
would be a new experience to have someone like you in my 
life—someone whom all other people detested—and so I 
played with you. No one could ever condemn me more 
harshly than I condemn myself. I despise myself more 
even than I despise you. And you know now what I think 
of you, therefore you may judge what I think of myself. 
But in spite of you and in spite of myself, yes, in spite of 
this two years’ misery, I shall recover my pride, my inde¬ 
pendence of spirit, my liberty of mind, my joy in life—-all 
this shall come back to me, and in full measure. I will 
fight for it as no one has ever fought before. 

“ And now, go.” 

And he went, and she married Brian. The tale, as a 
mere psychological fantasy, might pass if it had the least 
conviction. The trouble is that it never once convinces. 
It has no genuine imagination. It is not related to life. 
One cannot believe in it for a moment. It is a marionette 
show, and the strings are too apparent. 

Of course the book contains here and there charming 
pages. But a few hints of delight do not suffice for a good 
novel, especially when even these are marred by a serious 
defect of manner. For there is vastly too much gush in 
The Fotcler, a crude quality of “ girlishness ”—we can find 
no other term. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Individualist. By W. H. Mallock. 

This is the novel which recently ran serially through 
the Fortnightly, and was there attributed to “ Wentworth 
Moore.” Wentworth Moore was in reality Mr. Mallock, 
the author of The New Republic and A Human Document. 


The new novel is mainly satirical, certain modem develop¬ 
ments coming under Mr. Mallock’s keen, yet amused, 
censorious eyes. Elsewhere we quote the preface to the 
book. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

WnEN tiie Sleeper Wakes. By H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Wells’s new absorbing romance of the future, its 
interests and its terrors. This is the story which has been 
running through the Graphic to the accompaniment of 
vivid pictures of aeroplanes and aeropiles. (Harpers. 6s.) 

RiDAN the Devil, and Other Stories. By Louis Beckb 

Mr. Becke takes us back to the palm-clad Pacific islands, 
the coral atolls, the smooth lagoons, the trader’s flag, the 
loves of half-castes, and the dramas of mixed marriages. 
In the background always the blue waters of the Pacific. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Two in Captivity. By Vincent Browx. 

A subtle and searching analysis of the impress of guilt 
on two souls. The story opens with unusual bluntness: 
“ Lord Bir, on an afternoon in June, tried to kill his 
friend Lewis Krehl.” But it is not a sensational work : 
the interest is psychological. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

“ Ma Mere.” By Vicomte Jean de Luz. 

This story, which has as sub-title, “ Sons and Daughters 
under the Second Empire,” is, says the author, founded on 
fact. It was begun several years ago, but was laid aside 
for sufficient reasons. It is now finished, those reasons 
having been removed, and the author believes that good 
alone can result from shadowing forth one of the sources 
of the flood of disaster which has recently overwhelmed 
the French nation. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

The Sword of Allah. By T. R. Threlfall. 

A romance of the harem, a judicious Oriental blend of 
fighting and love, history and mystery. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d.) 

Huoh Gwyeth. By Beulah Mari Dix . 

The trend of this story of Roundheads and Cavaliers 
may be gathered from such spirited chapter headings as 
“Tidings out of the North,” “To Horse and Away,” 
“How the World Dealt by a Gentleman,” “In the Fields 
toward Osney Abbey,” “ Under the King’s Displeasure,” 
&c. The battle of Edgehill is described, and the book is 
bright with adventure and warm with romance. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

The House of Rimmon. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

This story, by the author of Trewinnot of Guy's , intro¬ 
duces us to a not very happy home in Staffordshire. Mr. 
Rimmon is a tyrannical father, and the atmosphere of the 
home is conveyed in his reply to his wife’s request that his 
boy Jubal might go and spend part of his holidays with 
his friend, Harry Saltring : “I shall not allow him to go. 
The family is utterly without religion. I’ve heard they 
go to theatres, and have dancing in their house. They 
are Church-goers too, and would win Jubal away from 
Methodism. They never have family prayers, and I ques¬ 
tion if they ask a blessing before their meals.” (Ward, 
Lock & Co. 5s.) 

Tom-All-Alone. By Amelia M. Barker. 

Tom is a London waif in squalid surroundings, but he 
finds a bond in the street and is honest about it, and rises 
in the world. In fact, he becomes “ sick of making 
money ” and only anxious to solve the mystery of his birth. 
This endeavour and the onslaught on his hand and fortune 
made by a calculating young woman are among the 
ingredients of the story. Where Tom-All-Alone found 
love is at last revealed, and the moral is that money 
and happiness, money and sincerity, may lie far apart 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 
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The Art Season.—II. 

Mr. Whistler, and Others. 

The second exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, at Knightsbridge, practi¬ 
cally supports our article of May 6, on the inartistic 
and distressing arrangement of the Royal Academy’s show. 
The contents of the International differ from those of the 
Academy very slightly, except in one point, and in that 
the difference is certainly vast and vital. That difference 
consists in the proportions of good to bad work. Good 
stands to bad at perhaps one to two in the International; 
at about one to ten in Burlington House. We cannot 
pretend to compare the good parts of the two exhibitions; 
and to attempt it would be unfair, as the International 
draws upon a wider field than the Academy. Moreover, 
personal taste becomes a too potent influence when one 
would choose between the art of Messrs. Sargent, Orchard- 
son, Swan, East, Tuke, Onslow Ford, Bilbao, Lemon, Hook, 
Hunter, La Thangue, Clausen, and W. Stott on the one 
hand, and on the other that of Messrs. Whistler, Pissaro, 
Renoir, Rodin, Sisley, Claude Monet, Guthrie, Lavery, 
J. Maris, Kroyer, Couture, and Oppeler. Messrs. Mark 
Fisher, F. Thaulow, and others, exhibit in both shows. 
Though I will not divulge it here, yet I am afraid I should 
not hesitate in my choice. Take, now, the bad parts of the 
two galleries : the Academy bad is an unselected jumble 
of all kinds of poverty in art, of style, of truth, of con¬ 
ception ; the bad at Knightsbridge is chosen from among 
the well-mannered bad, the bad that with a smile of style 
is still a villain in its values. Thus the points in the 
superiority of Knightsbridge to be enforced are : ( 1 ) the 
proportion of good to bad; (2) the chosen harmony between 
the bad and good which makes the bad comparatively 
harmless; ( 3 ) the easy, open, decorative hanging which 
spares the eye, gives the good picture a chance to 
dominate, and permits the inferior work to pass uncriti¬ 
cised as pleasant padding. In a word, the International 
is an exhibition, the Academy a lumber-room. 

We must give the International praise in one other, and 
that an important, matter—its hearty encouragement of 
illustration and the art of black-and-white. Mr. Whistler 
contributes a small room-full of new etchings, which seem 
more fascinating than all but two of his painted exhibits. 
Some are slight enough, a mere scratch or two, as the 
marine “ Jubilee Reviews,” yet none the less studied and 
elegant in the point of their placing and the equality of 
their finish. One likes to see a result thus lightly, deftly, 
and promptly obtained; for a few scratches, alas! can be 
weighty, meaningless, and even too many for their purpose. 
But the most agreeable of all Mr. Whistler’s contributions 
are those lovely water-fronts showing, through a rain of 
fine lines, airy palaces or crumbling storehouses pierced 
with sombre caves that open on a mystery of gloom. Of 
these “ The Balcony, Amsterdam,” “ The Pierrot,” “ Noc¬ 
turne, Amsterdam,” may serve as good examples. Mr. J. 
Pennell contributes both etchings and aquatints, imagi¬ 
native in conception and clever in technique, as “The 
Most Picturesque Place in the World,” “Barges,” and 
“ Charing Cross Station.” Messrs. Klinger, Holroyd, 
Strang, D. Y. Cameron, and others, also send etchings. 
Some of the drawings in water-colour, chalk, pen, charcoal, 


and pencil are admirable, as well as they might be pro¬ 
duced by such men as Alfred Stevens, A. B. Houghton, 
Prof. Menzel, Prof. Legros, S. Kroyer, E. Grasset, W. 
Nicholson, E. J. , Sullivan, A. S. Hartrick, Anning Bell, 
E. Wilson, F. Mura, and several others. 

The sculpture, which includes many fairly good pieces, 
groups, busts, and works in relief, is notable for two superb 
examples of the art of M. Auguste Rodin, the most red-hot 
and imaginative of modem sculptors. That which bears 
the most evident testimony to the impassioned genius of 
the artist is unquestionably “ Group.” This surge of 
Nereids—with flowing hair, twined arms, clasped hands— 
rolls, curls, and overhangs like a stupendous wave of 
voluptuous forms. It is built up with the constructiveness 
of an architect, modelled with the science of a sculptor, 
treated with the suggestiveness of a painter. 

At Knightsbridge Kroyer the Dane supplies in figure¬ 
painting the antidote to the general tendency of the gallery 
towards a too exclusive pursuit of style. His “ Edward 
and Nina Greig ” is portraiture only to be paralleled in its 
sincerity by Mr. Sargent’s work at the New Gallery; and 
Mr. Sargent’s is a less simple and unsophisticated nature 
than Mr. Kroyer’s. That one cannot overlook this vision 
of a delicate and sensitive eye proves the value of such an 
exhibition as the International. Hung in the Academy, 
where it would take rank with the Sargents, I fear that, 
unlike those groat triumphs of bravura style, Mr. Kroyer’s 
portrait picture would be lost amid the millinery of 
painted fashion plates, the reds and blues of the monstrous 
Pre-Raphaelite (garden variety crossed with Impressionism), 
and the loud incidents of the anecdote swollen to the size 
of the old historical canvas. Mr. Kroyer’s naturalism is 
backed in landscape by the work of men such as C. Pissaro, 
Claude Monet, Sisley, Mark Fisher, and James Maris. 
In Figure fine portraits are not rare. We have Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. J. E. Blanche, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, 
Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. Chase, and also Couture, Renoir, 
Mancini, Andre, Stevens the Belgian, and perhaps one or 
two more, whose pictures are executed with respect for the 
character of the model as well as with some sense of style ; 
but these lists give no adequate idea of all the good work 
at the gallery either in figure or in landscape. 

In this place of pleasantness and quiet one may see, 
without much fatigue, a good deal of the experiments of 
modem art and, in particular, several tendencies of the 
impressionistic school. We-would like to be able to 
contrast with the gentle, far-off, dimly-lit, almost morbidly 
refined Whistlers something belonging to the school who 
have followed Velasquez, Rembrandt, or Hals in their in¬ 
tensity of realisation, firmness of construction, and closeness 
of modelling. We have only the intimately real Kroyer; 
the strong, bold Mancini; the broad, blazing Renoir. If 
one picture united all their qualities, we should have the 
true opposite of the most usual Whistler portrait. Passing 
through other work we may note all degrees of attention 
to style or to construction, to elegance of aspect or to 
intimacy of modelling. Beginning with Mr. Guthrie, Mr. 
Blanche, Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Lavery, 
we pass to Mr. Furse, Mr. Henry, Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. 
Nicholson, and Miss Beaux; thence to Mr. Gandara, Mr. 
Neven du Mont, Mr. D. Robinson, to come to Mr. Shannon, 
and finally to reach Mr. Sauter, Mr. Jack, Mr. Brough, at 
the extreme end of those who tend to prefer manner to 
matter. Of course, this arrangement does not pretend to 
be a list of painters in order of merit. 

On the whole, the landscape, or at least the open-air, 
work interests me more than the bulk of the figures. To 
begin with, I prefer Mr. Whistler’s serene and limpid 
coast scene and his dim, luminous night at Chelsea, 
before his figure pictures in this exhibition. If one looks 
at the fine display of work by the Scottish school, one sees, 
I think, that the loose poetry of a fine picturesque style 
which is apt to override construction preserves more of 
the essential qualities of nature, and does less real harm 
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when exercised on landscape than on figure subjects. We 
get very tired of Mr. Henry’s pleasant colour, summary 
shorthand of expression, and flat ungradated fields of 
tone in portraits; whereas we appreciate in the landscape 
of Messrs. Allan, Grosvenor Thomas, H. Spence, E. A. 
Walton, Paterson, and others, the advantages of the 
sacrifice which secures us freedom and grandeur of aspect. 
Still it may be held that Messrs. G. Boyle, Fragiacomo, 
Arthur Tomson, A. S. Hartrick, Charles, Leslie Thomson, 
B. Priestman, Aumonier, lvliigel, and Mark Fisher, give us 
quite as much sentiment as the Scots, together with a 
closer study of nature. But of course the chief interest of 
this gallery in landscape lies in the contrasts between the 
different kinds of impressionism shown in the great works 
of Maris, Monet, Simey, and Pissaro. Pissaro, in these 
early works of his, shows himself the most modestly natural 
of all. His compositions weave together the lines of large, 
empty plains with quiet, subtle truth and elegance. His 
colour inclines to aerial blue, but leaves one in that state of 
balanced hesitation between the prevalence of local and 
atmospheric tones which characterises the most usual and 
the least agitating mood of nature. Sisley’s light quivers 
more evidently, and, whether falling on things near or 
far, always makes you feel the rainbow dispersion of the 
reflected sky. It is Monet’s pictures in this gallery that 
most boldly and whole-heartedly express the vibration and 
iridescence of light. Less even than Sisley does this great 
luminarist think of composition, ideal beauty of form, or 
accepted picturesqueness of place. His “ Country Road ” 
is a common, unlovely locality, with bushy, blobby trees, 
made alive with the sparkle and jewelled glitter of morning 
sunlight. His other landscape shows a steaming sunrise, 
where the light on the dew becomes the subject of the 
picture : it is fresh, silvery, frosty ; shot with cool purples, 
blues, and pinks in the shadow ; golden and glowing, rosy 
and orange, in the slanting rays of the warm morning sun. 
Perhaps not so exciting, so palpably personal, though 
equally seen and felt, is James Maris’s far grander, 
gloomier, and more mysterious “Dutch Harbour.” His 
light is grave, solemn, even ; a rich tissue of gold and 
brown more in consonance with tradition ; representative, 
rather, of a slowly-received, quietly-growing idea of the 
world than of a sudden, eye-smiting impression of effect 
which remains with one for ever unchanged. 

R. A. M. S. 


Things Seen. 

Goliath. 

I happened the other day to be a guest in a family which 
maintains the practice of Scripture reading after breakfast. 
The passage selected was the seventeenth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel; and presently I was awakened from 
what I fear was becoming an inattentive reverie by the 
words : “ And there went out a champion out of the camp 
of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height 
was six cubits and a span.” The words took me back to a 
class-room in a great boarding-school. 

There it was my privilege to sit for several years under 
a worthy teacher, who, Sunday after Sunday, brought 
the Bible narrations before us with just that blend of 
“verbal inspiration” and “new criticism” which he 
thought prudent. Dangerous work he found it, I fancy, 
for there were inquiring minds among us. But the 
story of Goliath always passed pleasantly. Whenever 

it recurred, as it did about once a year, L-would 

discuss the giant’s stature with great moderation, and 
by reckonings of the Hebrew cubit, encourage us, 
with a kind of gracious latitude, to believe that, 
after all, Goliath need not have stood more than 
nine feet in his stockings. So interested was he in his 


annual measurement of the Philistine, that he invariably 
assisted his argument by climbing, with no small pains— 
he was an elderly man and tall—to the top of his high 
four-legged stool, where he stood for some time at an 
amazing altitude. I came to watch that annual ascent 

with a kind of rapture. L-’s lavender-blue Sunday 

trousers stood the test so well. His long blue frock-coat 
seemed the creaseless perfection of human clothing. His 
cravat was irreproachable, and his silvery hair crowned 
the edifice. Only once a year—only when Goliath was in 
the lesson—could I study this sartorial splendour to advan¬ 
tage. And, do you know, it runs in mv mind that Goliath 
recurred about May in each year, which is the time when 

new suits are donned; and I like to believe that L-, 

who had his harmless vanities . . . 


A Healing. 

The decision must be made, the path chosen, that night; 
but that night (so it happened) his vitality was low, his 
judgment clouded, and his nerves in that condition that 
the dropping of a paper-knife set him trembling. He 
tried to decide, but his mind would not work sanely, and 
so, in a shiver of dread, he rushed into the streets. 

Hurrying on, always on, he came soon to the opera 
house, where the bills announcing “Tristan und Isolde” 
arrested him. “ I know nothing of music,” he moaned. 
“ Wagner is a sealed book to me ” ; and, his mood being 
perverse, it followed that in a few minutes he had bought 
a ticket and was tearing up the steps that lead to the 
gallery. As he climbed higher and higher, the music 
found him, and he paused, framing the thought that 
those great, grave harmonies affected him as if some 
cool, fond hand had rested momentarily on his brow. At 
which he wondered, for he knew nothing of music. Then 
the gallery doors opened, and the hot, stifling air encom¬ 
passed him. He found a seat in the remotest comer. 
His only thought was: “How long can I endure this? 
For I know nothing of music, and the conditions are 
unbearable.” Yet ho remained, and the music rushed 
to him as from some God-driven fountain. “ I know 
nothing of Wagner,” he thought, “so it’s idle for me to 
listen. Soon I will leave.” But he remained, for his 
attention was caught by a German who stood facing the 
stage with his hands clutching the gallery railings. As 
the great, mystical love-duet of the second act proceeded, 
the German, quite unconsciously, swung slowly round as 
on a pivot, moving his hands as he did so till they clutched 
the railings behind his back, and a little spurt of blood 
issued from where his nails dug the flesh. Another, 
a greybeard, thin-faced and ashen, sat motionless as a 
statue, with chin tilted in the air; but his eyelids flickered 
and his lips moved tremulously. The man who did not 
understand music said to himself: “Oh! this heat! 

I meant to have escaped from this long ago. I—I-,” 

but he waited while the wonderful music wailed through the 
darkened house. He waited, and he forgot himself and the 
transitory troubles that beset him. He waited, and the dead 
music maker made him of his company. More : his brain 
grew clear, his blood cooled and ran temperately, his heart 
sang in assonance to the music he did not understand. 
And it all happened in spite of himself. He was hardly 
conscious of his healing. Long afterwards (time had 
ceased) he found himself in the street walking calmly, 
firm of foot, clear of purpose, with these lines running to 
the echo of the music he did not understand : 

Remember my words, I may again return ; 

I love you ; I depart from materials; 

I am as one disembodied, triumphant, dead. 
***** 

That night he made his decision. He was glad that 
night! And the music went through his dreams. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

TnE influence of women is not a Disraelian myth, even 
in such an undramatic affair as the cessation of a Sunday 
paper. Pilate’s wife’s dreams are repeated through the 
ages; and the persuasion which has mainly led to the 
discontinuance of the Sunday edition of the Daily Mail is 
one which naturally does not appear in the list of reasons 
officially printed. Yet at their very head should be placed 
the scrupulous opposition of Mrs. Alfred Harmsworth to 
any infraction of the observance of the Day of Rest. 


The members of the Lawson family, if they had such 
scruples, would naturally apply them to their Saturday 
issue. Nevertheless, as they are renowned caterers, and 
as they are catering mainly for Christians and not for 
Jews, it is almost certain that they, too, will withdraw 
themselves from the ranks of seven-day journalism as 
soon as they can make their rather complex arrangements. 
For although it is to be expected that the withdrawal of. 
the Sunday Mail will increase their sales and lessen their 
competitive expenditure, the gain is not thought by com¬ 
petent judges to be such as will tempt Sir Edward Lawson 
to defy a public opinion that extends its boycott to the 
week-day editions of the Telegraph, and, in the case of the 
Mail, made its effect felt on the circulation of the other 
publications of the Messrs. Harmsworth. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his Reminiscences, speaks of 
the love of Cardinal Manning for Ireland as the more 
remarkable in that he had not a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins. But that is hardly the fact. Cardinal Manning, as 
his friends must all remember, was particularly proud of 
recalling that his grandmother’s maiden name was Eliza¬ 
beth Ryan, and that she was the child of Irish parents. 
Mr. McCarthy may be further interested to have his 
memories of Manning supplemented by a little story he 
himself has not told, nor, probably, even heard. It was 
not the habit of the Cardinal to send out cards for his 
receptions; but having been told that Irish mombers 
stayed away from them—at a time of some political tension 
in their relations with Englishmen—because they did not 
know they would be welcome, he sent out to them formal 
invitations. One of these, sent to Mr. McCarthy himself, 
elicited a letter of excuse, elegantly polite in its wording, 
but, unhappily, addressed to 8, York-place, the former 
residence of Cardinal Wiseman, which his successor had 
abandoned years previously for the great house at West¬ 
minster on which he had spent a large portion of his 
patrimony. The letter was forwarded, of course; but the old 
address was a trouble to the Cardinal, who was made to feel 
how far he was removed from the common round. Similarly, 
at a later date, he kept on his table for some time a letter 
which had been addressed to the right house indeed, but, 
by a slip of the pen, to “ His Eminence Cardinal Newman.” 
The writer—Mr. Aubrey de Yere—was a friend of both 
the Cardinals; but his venial fault, like that of Mr. 
McCarthy, gave momentary play to the tremulous sensi¬ 
tivenesses of a nature that in such matters had all the 
alertness of “ a lover or a child.” He had renounced the 
world in his youth and foregone the ambition to impress 
upon society his own delightful personality. That renun¬ 
ciation was deliberate and complete; but odd moments 
came to him in age when he seemed to be taken aback by 
the consequences. 


A great many references have been made to the late 
Lord Whamcliffe’s Yorkshire property, with its view from 
Whamcliffe Castle, which Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu 
always said she considered the finest she had seen in all 
hor wanderings over the world. A humbler property he 
held in Cornwall has been overlooked; but visitors to 
Tintagel Castle will remember that the village inn proudly 


proclaimed his proprietorship by flaunting the Whamcliffe 
arms. A greater sportsman than he looked, especially 
than he looked in recent years, the late Earl was one of 
the small hunting-party whose adventures are recorded 
by Sir Samuel Baker in The Rijle and Hound in Ceylon. 


Art Students and St. Paul’s. 

The feeling evoked by the decoration of St. Paul’s has 
taken, in fact, the form of a great vote of confidence in 
Sir Christopher Wren. Very welcome is such devotion to 
the memory of a man who gave London nearly fifty 
of her churches, and who, owing so much to his own 
genius, owed so much also to opportunity. It is curious 
to recall at this moment that the first design of Wren’s 
for St. Paul’s was one vastly different from that which 
was actually put into stone. He wished it to be a 
building expressive of Protestantism; and it was the 
strength of the Roman Catholic party, with the Duke 
of York as their convert as well as the Cathedral’s 
largest benefactor after the King, that carried the day in 
favour of the cruciform design, which should reproduce 
St. Peter’s in a spirit not so much of antagonism as of 
admiration, a spirit rewarded by the production of a dome 
that is held by the best judges of Europe to have 
the superiority over that in Rome in everything except in 
size. Most of those who are now agitating against Sir 
William Richmond’s devices believe in the beauty 
unadorned of the interior of the dome. But two or three 
proposals of an alternative decoration have been presented 
to the Dean. Mr. Howe, whose letter to the Times was 
the signal for the uprising, has a plan of calling in Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Abbey. Then, again, a number of archi¬ 
tects have banded themselves together to devise a decorative 
design which they are going to ask the Dean’s permission 
to affix tentatively to the walls. Attractive as some of 
these proposals sound, the Dean will do well to beware of 
them. If the dome can be restored to its unvarnished 
simplicity Ml will be well. 


We have authority for making the welcome announce¬ 
ment that the chocolate stencilling round the base of the 
dome will at once be discontinued by order of the Dean. 


All the same, the art students who lately met to protest 
against the decorations are pushing forward with their 
potition, a draft of which, “ under revision,” has been sent 
by them to a limited number of persons of authority in 
matters of taste. To the Slade School belongs the honour 
of taking the lead; and the students were delighted to 
draw nearly their first ink from one of their own pro¬ 
fessors. This is Prof. Fred. Brown, who writes: 

Another visit to St. Paul’s, with the object of examining 
Sir W. B. Richmond's latest additions under the dome, 
more than confirms my previous impression. I left more 
than ever convinced that a great wrong had been done to 
a noble building. I feel, therefore, entirely in sympathy 
with the general tone of indignant protest pervading your 
petition to the Dean of St. Paul’s ; while your energy and 
public spirit deserve the support and approval of all who 
are interested in art. I had no intention of taking part in 
your proceedings ; but as you have expressly asked me for 
my views on the matter, as head of the school in which 
your petition originated, I feel bound to express my entire 
approval of the spirit of your action, and my complete 
agreement with you on the desirability of removing, at 
all costs, every scrap of the decoration in question. 


Another correspondent of the students has the impress 
of Mr. Andrew Lang upon each line of his letter : 

I have never seen the decorations in St. Paul’s ; the in¬ 
terior of that remarkable building is usually black fog. 
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seems, therefore, as safe a place as any for modem 
decorative art: which, in the interior of St. Paul’s, must 
cause the least possible annoyance to the smallest possible 
number of citizens. Sir W. B. Richmond beiug my most 
intimate friend, I do not think you can expect me to en¬ 
courage you in a proposal rather sweeping, and not wholly 
flattering to himself. Remember that he is your fellow¬ 
being, and has probably been an art student. A Presby¬ 
terian myself, I can still look with sympathy on the work 
of Wren, but, of course, only from the outside. Any 
proposal which your friends may make for removing most 
of the pictures from our modem galleries, and all the 
statues except those of the Stuart dynasty from our streets, 
will meet with my enthusiastic approval. They excite the 
gaiety of (foreign) nations. 


Mb. J. M. Babbie, not having seen the decorations, can 
only be a witness to common report, for he says that, 
from “all he hears,” the “excellently-worded protest is 
justified.” Neither has Lord Rosebery seen the decora¬ 
tions, but, in an autograph letter to the students, he 
supplements this confession by a valuable statement of 
his “ clear view that this is a national matter, affecting a 
national monumont, and not one, therefore, that can be 
treated as a confidential transaction between the Dean and 
Chapter on the one hand, and the subscribers on the 
other.’’ Prof. York Powell writes from Christ Church, 
Oxford, to say that if he were an art student he should 
be delighted to sign the petition. Sir Walter Besant 
expresses a similar readiness, “ because it is dreadful to 
think of St. Paul’s being decorated so as to destroy the 
spirit of devotion Wren sought to inspire.” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does not suppose a popular outcry against the decora¬ 
tions raises any presumption against them. “ The average 
Englishman,” he says, “ thinks colour disreputable, and 
would support Richmond heartily if he put a starched 
collar round the dome and a tall hat on the ball.” All 
the same, he declares it to be “a real objection ” against 
Sir William Richmond that he sprang from a school of 
“ men who made it an article of their artistic religion to 
disparage Michael Angelo, to ignore Brunelleschi, and 
to ridicule Wren.” With such a tradition, he is not 
likely, therefore, “ to preserve the character of St. Paul’s.” 


Mb. Laurf.xce Housman wishes the petition a success, 
which he “despairs of getting save by ways of scandal 
such as Mr. Kensit has devised for protestation inartistic 
in its aims.” Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, while averse from 
the task of throwing cold water on the works of artists 
who have done their best, and unwilling that any disrespect 
should be shown to Sir William Richmond, says that he 
cannot avoid, in replying to the students, the confession 
that he “detests the decorations under the dome.” Among 
other art-critics whose opinion the students have received 
with welcome are Mr. Humphry Ward, who is glad that 
“ the young men and women who study art in London are 
a body who care for these things ”; Mr. Claude Phillips, 
who expresses “ warmest sympathy and Lady Colin 
Campbell, who holds that “ the whole scheme of stencilling 
and lettering and of tawdry tinsel mosaic is utterly 
indefensible.” 


Folly. 

A worm once envied the beauty of the rose and the gaiety 
of the butterfly, so it buried itself in the earth rather than 
share the sunshine with them. 

The rose was plucked and carelessly flung away; the 
butterfly was caught and stripped of its wings; but the 
buried worm went on envying. 


Wisdom. 

A woman was deformed and ugly, but she dressed herself 
in flowing garments, and said: “I am the New School.” 
Soon she had many disciples. 


Mr. Mallock Explains. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s new novel, The Individualist, is 
published this week. We shall review the volume in due 
course, but in the meantime we reproduce the Preface 
wherein Mr. Mallock replies to certain charges that have 
been brought against the book : 

“When portions of this novel, in a more or less con¬ 
nected form, were appearing under a pseudonym in the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review, an important monthly 
journal went out of its way to suggest that certain of the 
events and characters were close copies from life. If the 
author, this journal said, did not mean his description of 
Starttield Hall as a description of a Settlement founded by 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, and if he did not mean his descrip¬ 
tion of the earnest persons connected with it ‘ as an expose 
of the jealousy, littleness, and special weaknesses’ of a 
certain well-known lady (whose name I will not reproduce) 
and her friends, ‘ he has taken every measure in his power 
to produce that mistaken impression on his readers.’ 

Observations of this kind it is not always possible, or 
indeed necessary, to disprove. In this case I feel that an 
answer is desirable; and it happens to be exceptionally 
easy. Starttield Hall was suggested to me by a chance 
paragraph in the Liberty Review, the organ of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. The paragraph mentioned 
the establishment of some new ‘Settlement,’ and quoted 
a few words used by one of the lecturers, who described 
the upper classes as ‘ roaring with delight over the prospect 
of any new war.’ This was the only foot it provided out 
of which to construct this particular Hercules ; and as to 
the personalities, and even the names, of the founders and 
supporters of the enterprise, I am to this day in complete 
ignorance of them. If their names were mentioned in the 
paragraph, they meant absolutely nothing to me. 

Next, with regard to the character of Mrs. Norham in 
The Individualist, which the critic regards as a ‘ lampoon ’ 
on the lady already referred to, my answer is even more 
conclusive. If Mrs. Norham’s character can be said to 
have an original outside this novel, the original is to be 
found in a Dialogue written by myself for the Nineteenth 
Century in the year 1880. Mrs. Norham there appeared 
as the wife of a Broad Church private tutor, who took 
pupils in a cottage on the banks of Derwentwater. That 
her character as there described is identical with her 
character in the present novel will be seen by the words 
with which she begins the dialogue. ‘I have decided,’ 
she says to her husband, ‘ to resign the sub-editorship of 
the Agnostic Moralist. I am, of course, aware it was myself 
who made the journal, and that it will inevitably suffer by 
my withdrawing my support from it. But for many reasons 
I think this the right course to pursue. The editor, Dr. 
Pearson, was getting anxious to have the chief manage¬ 
ment—a most incapable man, forever preferring his own 
opinion to mine; and I really found at last there was no 
working with him. However, I was resolved that the 
rupture between us should have no bitterness, so I have 
done my best to make the next number a helpful one, and 
have insisted on contributing the whole matter myself. 
There will appear in it, my dear, inter alia, these two 
new papers of mine on ‘ Functional Amusement ’ and ‘ The 
Cellular Character of the Individual.’ Mrs. Norham 
(though I think these were the days before ‘ Settlements ’) 
was represented as endeavouring to diffuse culture among 
the masses by painting pictures herself for them, one of 
which bore the title of ‘ A Fugue in Four Colours.’ 

This sketch was made by me in 1880 ; and, so far as my 
ewn knowledge goes, the lady to whom the critic alludes 
was wholly unknown, till seven or eight years later, for 
any of these views or enterprises which have led him to 
suppose Mrs. Norham’s career to be intended as a ‘ lam¬ 
poon ’ on hers. But it does happen that I could point out 
in my early Dialogue two marked, though minute, features 
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which reappear in writings of this lady’s, published long 
nfterwards. Just, howover, as it would be the height of 
absurdity to suppose that this lady was an imitator of me— 
slio probably never read the Dialogue just referred to— 
so it is equally absurd to argue that I have attempted any 
personal reproduction of her. Anyone who attempts to 
draw a typical character or a typical series of events is 
sure, if he achieves any success whatever, to produce a 
picture containing a number of touches which somewhere 
or other have their counterpart in reality; but this will not 
be because his characters resemble individual men and 
women, but because individual men and women of similar 
temperaments and opinions have always a number of traits 
in which they resemble one another.” 


Correspondence. 

Marvell and the Key of Green. 

Sin,—I have been much entertained by your contributor 
“ E. "VV.’s ” voluntary “In the Key of Green,” but also a 
little disappointed. For I fully expected him to work up 
to that greenest passage in all literature, in which Marvell 
describes the garden where 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass ; 
and where his mind sits in its solitude : 

Annihilating all that's made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Now I am almost tempted to doubt if “ E. W. ” knows his 
Marvell; and, indeed, if he does, what business has he to 
misquote the “golden lamps in a green night ” of the 
Bermuda oranges? Yet Marvell “sees green,” perhaps, 
more than any other poet. For him 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green; 
and his shepherds appropriately cry : 

Let's not, then, at least be seen 
Without each a sprig of green. 

Did I not detest statistics, I would count for you the 
number of times which the adjective “ green ” occurs in 
the slender blue-green volume which—happily—excludes 
his satires. But take the lines upon the gardens of Apple- 
ton House, “the nursery of all things green,” with their 
surrounding woods, “the columns of the temple groen,” 
“ a green, yet growing ark,” which 

as they Nature’s cradle decked, 

Will, in green age, her hearse expect; 
and the meadows, like “green silks but newly washed,” 
full of the “ green spires ” of grass, into which 
The tawny mowers enter next, 

Who seem like Israelites to be 
Walking on foot through a green sea. 
Unfortunately, the generation after Marvell took to seeing 
things “ verdant ” or “ virid ” instead of “ green,” and 
naturally soon became unable to see them at all .—1 am, 
&c., E. K. C. 


Was Bacon a Poet ? 

Sir,—T he contributor of the article “ Was Bacon a 
Poet ? ” to your last issue quotes the lines beginning— 

The man of life upright, whoso guiltless heart is free, 

and ascribes their creation to Bacon. 

In an anthology of “ Lyrical Verse,” from Elizabeth to 
Victoria, selected and edited by Oswald Crawfurd, the 
same poem is quoted as the production of Thomas 
Campion. 

In Arbor’s English Gainer, vol. vi., p. 391, the poem is 
printed as an anonymous production, in a collection of 
Lyrics, &c., odited by Richard Alison in 1600. 


Among such diversity of opinion, having, in this remote 
neighbourhood, no means of access to complete editions of 
the above authors, I should bo greatly obliged if some of 
your readers would endeavour to settle this question of 
apparently disputed authorship in one of your future 
issues.—I am, &c., 

Kilham, Driffield, Yorks: Chas. Ed. Holunos. 

May 15, 1899. 


“ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Sir, —With reference to the correspondence which 
appeared in your columns during February on the subject 
of Newman’s hymn, it would be of interest to know if tho 
version used by the Roman Church is the same as the 
author’s original version. Some years ago, while travel¬ 
ling on a P. & 0. steamer, a lady who was going to 
Australia gave me the following, which she called the 
“Roman Catholic” version of the hymn, and which I 
understood her to say had been written by Newman after 
he joined the Church of Home. The hymn itself and the 
initials at the end, however, show that he cannot have 
been the author of it.—I am, &c., 

H.B.M. Consulate, E. T. C. Werner. 

Hangchow, China. 

The Pillar of the Cloud. 

Oh, Kindly Light, how well thy guiding ray 
Hast led him on; 

With steady beam, thro’ all the rugged way, 

It led him on ! 

Thro’ thirsty deserts to the boundless sea, 

From Egypt’s bondage uPo liberty. 

Step after step, as he himself had prayed, 

It led him on ; 

The future veiled, the near path smoother made, 

Thus led him on— 

Till doubt’s prolonged Gethsemane was done, 

And reason, faith, heart, intellect were one. 

And, gentle Master, thou thyself since then 
Hast led men on, 

By sileut prayer, and with thy magic pen, 

Where thou has gone— 

England’s true Moses in these latter days, 

But first thyself to tread the new, strange ways. 

Oh, still for long and happy, honoured years 
Lead thou us on ; 

Till the shades vanish and the day appears, 

Lead thou us on— 

Till on thy loved and venerable brow 

Gleams the full crown whose first rays dawn e’en now. 

8. M. S., 1879. 


‘‘Life of William Morris.” 

Sir, —There is a slip of mine in the review of Mr. 
Mackail’s book which you published in your last issue. 
The sentence describing the visit of Rossetti to the Oxford 
Theatre, on page 525, inexcusably confuses the names of 
Rossetti and Morris in a way that, for the sake of personal 
feelings, I will not further particularise. While I am 
making this correction, I should say that according to Mr. 
Mackail it was not Morris and Rossetti at all, but Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti who went to the theatre on the occasion 
in question.—I am, &c., Your Reviewer. 

May 13, 1899. 


»Sir, —May I be pardoned for taking exception to your 
reviewer’s attitude toward Socialism in his otherwise 
excellent review of Mackail’s Life of William Morris ? 
Almost at first he says : “On the one hand are the 
Socialists, mostly contemptuous of Morris’s art.” He may 
not be aware there is no following with as great an 
average of artists and art-lovers. It is the discontent at 
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to-day’s surroundings, and the Hope of a World made 
beautiful, makes Socialists. He was disappointed; and 
so were many I know: but man embraces any “ ism,” 
and is not disappointed. 

Your reviewer should really be more careful. “ Why 
should an aristocrat of birth and means . . . stray down 
into those circles of the discontented poor, whose notion of 
righting society is to wrong those better off than themselves ? ” 
With such a subtle Hash of ignorance does he wrong those 
who are better off than himself in the knowledge of what 
Socialism is. 

But I forgive your reviewer; he is so entirely at sea. 
What I do protest against is this hollow journalism now 
so prevalent. Either William Morris was the sane, blunt, 
joyous man we knew, or half fool, half rogue, strangely 
joined with those “ mostly contemptuous of his art,” and 
given to such pretty notions of righting society! We 
must blame Ruskin, who helped him on the road to crime. 
And what shall we say of those sinful ones, his late 
comrades in iniquity — Walter Crane, Bernard Shaw, 
Edward Carpenter, Graham, and many others ? 

Let us be honest. If we admire William Morris, and 
abhor his Socialism, let us say so. If we do not under¬ 
stand Socialism, let us say so. But do not let us impugn 
the understanding and sincerity of the dead by explaining 
away, or faintly excusing as eccentricity, what he in full, 
sober judgment approved of.—I am, &c., 

Georue Scarlett. 

8 , Hiffe-street, West Newington, S.E.: May 13. 


The Pronoun “ She.” 

Sir, —Of this most important and difficult word there 
are current three etymologies, each supported by scholars 
of repute, yet in the last part of the New English Dic¬ 
tionary ( sub-voce “ He ”) Dr. Murray only gives one 
explanation of it. 

It is possible that he may not be aware of the existence 
of the other two. I have myself only just discovered that 
one of them, which came to me as an original idea, had 
appeared in print twice before I published it; I am, there¬ 
fore, the last person to deny the extreme ease with which 
such an item may be overlooked. This makes it all the 
more necessary to collect together, in a medium of universal 
circulation like this, the heads of what has been done with 
regard to this word up to the present day. 

The etymology which Dr. Murray treats as a chose jugee 
is that which identifies “ She,” not with the corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon pronoun heo, but with the Anglo-Saxon article 
seo. It is by far the oldest. I have not traced it beyond 
the first edition of Johnson (1757), but that will serve to 
show its antiquity. Among the modems, Prof. Skeat once 
supported it (see his Dictionary and Principles of English 
Etymology), but he has lately recanted, and in Notes and 
Queries for 1897 (vol. xi., p. 158) propounded an Icelandic 
derivation, which he apparently believed to be original, but 
which had already been put forth by two Germans, Dr. 
Wuerzner (1885) and Dr. Kluge (1889), in opposition to 
that approved by Dr. Murray. 

Leaving these doctors to disagree, we come to the third 
suggestion as to the origin of the word. My own public 
championship of it dates from Notes and Queries for 1896 
(vol. x., p. 152). I have since discovered that Sarrazin 
had previously advocated the same view in the Englische 
Studien. The real credit for the notion is due to neither of 
us, but to that greatest of phoneticians, the late Alexander 
J. Ellis. It will be found in the first volume of his Early 
English Pronunciation (published in 1869). 

Each of these three rival theories is based upon observa¬ 
tion of the way consonants are affected by palatali¬ 
sation. The root of the whole matter is the initial 8H of 
the pronoun “She.” How to account for it? (1) Dr. 
Murray thinks Anglo-Saxon seo (the article) passed through 
sio in sho. (2) Prof. Skeat thinks Icelandic sia passed 


through sha into sho. (3) Ellis thinks Anglo-Saxon heo 
(the pronoun) passed through hio into sho. 

The crowning glory of the Ellis theory is that it 
identifies “He,” “ She,” and “ It ” with the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun he, heo, hit, whereas the other two destroy this 
continuity. To those who are not accustomed to phonetic 
study, the change hio to sho may seem revolutionary; but 
there are not wanting parallels in names of places in the 
north of this island. Shetland is certainly the Icelandic 
Hialtland, and Shapinsha (one of the Orkney group) is 
certainly Icelandic Hialpandisey. I am indebted for this 
last illustration to Sarrazin. 

Last, but not least, the spellings ghe, gho, for “ She ” (in 
the Ormulum and “ Genesis and Exodus ”) can only be 
explained this way. Dr. Murray and Prof. Skeat would 
find these hard nuts to crack if they tried to crack them, 
but tlioy have not done so.—Yours faithfully, 

James Platt, jus. 

77 and 78, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


Our Literary Competition?. 

Result of Competition No. 32. 

The terms of this competition ran thus : “ We ask this week for an 
original list of twelve chapter headings to an imaginary sensational 
novel. They must be explicit enough to be alluring, yet not explicit 
enough to forestal the pleasure of surprise ; and they mast carry 
the story forward to the end.'' The reply of Miss Jane Keppie, Linden¬ 
hurst, Dunblane, seems to us to answer the requirements best: 

I. Wherein the Past is Related. 

II. The Present Baronet, and why the Door in the Tower stood 
always Open. 

III. The Mau in Grey who Game by Night. 

IV. Suspense. 

V. How Each of the Family Heard the Shriek. 

VI. The Bloodstain on the Bannister. 

VII. Whose was the Grime ? 

VIII. A Cine. 

IX. Baffled. 

X. A Message from the Unseen. 

XI. What was Found in the Mill-Dam. 

XII. The Door is Closed. 

Among other replies are these : 

I. The Dark Honse in Bledlow Square. 

II. A Plot and a Marplot. 

III. Wheels within Wheels. 

IV. Love and a Lure. 

V. A Cab Drive Beyond the Radius. 

VI. When the Clock Strikes Two. 

VII. What the Phonograph Heard. 

VIII. What the Phonograph did not Hear. 

IX. Bastowsky's Last Chance 

X. “ In the Name of the Czar ! ” 

XI. From Bow Street to Siberia. 

XII. In the Harbour of Love. 

[W G. H , London ] 

I. The Great North Road. 

II. On Secret Service. 

III. The Rencontre at the “ Black Horse.” 

IV. How the Innkeeper was Tempted of the Devil. 

V. Mademoiselle Hears a Cry in the Night. 

VI. “ Dead Men Tell no Tales.” 

VII. Sleuth Hounds. 

VIII. The Light in the North Tower. 

IX. The Indiscretion of the French Officer. 

X. A Desperate Resource. 

XI. The Empty Room. 

XII. De Profundis. 

[G. A. F„ Uxbridge.) 

I. The House in Great Gillmore Street. 

It. Was it Murder 1 

III. Jack Fenton turns Private Detective. 

IV. “ Mr. Mortimer.” 

V. Jack Decides to Visit the House in Great Gillmore Sinx t. 

VI. What was “ Mr. Mortimer " doing in the Lumber Room ? 

VII. Dorothy warns Jack. 

VIII Strange Behaviour on the part of “ Mr. Mortimer." 

IX. “ Mr. Mortimer ’’ continues to act strangely. 

X. A Voice from the Darkness. 

XI. “ Mr. Mortimer ” Explains. 

XII. All a Well. 

[L. S.. Chiswick 
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I. The Papers the Jesuit carries, and the Sectet Affection of 
Te*sa for Him. 

II. The Jesuit and the Jew Walk in the Garden of Ghosts, and 
the Jew Digs a Grave. 

III. The Jew leaves Naples for London and on the same day 

Tessa Dreams a Dream and Finds that it is True. 

IV. The Prime Minister receives a Curious Letter. 

V. The Infatuation of the Jew for the new Dancing-Girl at the 
Alhambra, and the Jealousy of his Wife. 

VI. The Mystery of a Motor-car. 

VII. The Prime Minister agrees to the Price the Jew asks for the 
Papers, and the Italian Government learns of its Danger. 

VIII. The Dancing-Girl signs herself “Tessa,” and throws some 
light on the Mystery of the Motor-car. 

IX. The Duel between Tessa and the Jew’s Wife in the Alhambra 
Green-room. 

X. A Supper at the Cafe Royal and an Adventure in Piccadilly. 

XI. Tessa saves the Italian Government and explains the Mystery 
of the Motor-car. 

XII. The Catastrophe in Park Lane and the Strange Sequel in the 
Garden of Ghosts. [E. T., Crouch End. j 

O.her replies received from E. C. J., Edinburgh; M. A W> 
Wat ford ; B. C. S., London ; H. B. L., Liverpool ; E. G. W., Bath ; 
T. C.. Buxted ; E. S. C.. London ; H. G. H , Whitby ; T. E. J., 
Ipswich ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; C. M. W., Meltham ; M. T , Chelten¬ 
ham ; G. W., Paul ; A. G.. Che tenbam ; E. L. B. M., London ; 
R. C., Richmond; B. B.. Birmingham; H. H., Old Sboreham ; 
E. C. M. D., Creditcn : N. L., Doncaster : M. II. L., Sheffield ; 

J. G. L., Liverpool ; G. S. T., Torcrcss ; G. C. P., London ; L. L., 

Ryde; T. V. N., South Woodford; H. H., Amsterdam; A. L, 

London ; H. C.. London ; A. B.. London ; G. R., Aberdeen ; C. K . 

Dublin ; A. H. C . Lee ; T. L , Loudon ; F. S., London ; A. B. C., 
Upper Norwood ; A. G., Reigate. 

Competition No. 33. 

This week we set our readers a poetical exercise. The following 
lyric by the eighteenth-century French poet De Leyre is described 
by Gustave Masson, in his collection La Lyre Franraise, as “ a 
masterpiece of ta^te and feeling.” We will give a prize of One 
Guinea to the contributor who makes the best rendering of De 
Leyre’s lines into English verse : 

Le Rosier. 

Je l’ai plant*', je l’ai vu naitre 
Ce beau Rosier oil les oiseaux 
Viennent chanter sous ma fenetre 
Perches sur t es jeunes rameaux. 

Joyeux oiseaux, troupe amoureuse, 

Ah ! par pitid ne chantez pas ; 

L’amant qui me rendait heureuse, 

Est parti pour d autres climate. 

Pour les tresors du nouveau monde 
II fuit 1’amour, brave la mort. 

Hulas ! piurquoi chercher sur 1’onde 
Le bonheur qui trouvait an port. 

Voue, passage res hirondelles, 

Qui revenez chaque printemps, 

Oiseaux voyageurs, mais fidelles, 

Ramenez-le moi tons les ans. 

Rules. 

Answeis, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 23. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the last column of p. 568 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Aftkw-th (E. H.), The Epistle to the Galatians .(Macmillan) 

Enfield (M ), God First; or, Hester Needham’s Work in Sumatra 

(Religious Tract Society) 
Cams-Wilson (Mr*. A.), Unseal the Boole.(Religious Tract Society) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hanna (Colonel H. B.),The Second Afghan War, 1878-79- c .O (Conftahl ) net 10/0 
Lovett (rt.», The History of the London Missionary Society, 1795-1895. 

2 vote. (Frowde) net 17/6 

Bougnud (M.), History of St. Vincent de Paul .(Longmans) net 16/) 

Ditudet (L.) t Aiphoos) Dirulet .(Samps n Low) 

Grower (tl. G.), Ol vor Cromwell .(Sunday School Onion) 1/0 

Linstead (H. (’.), The Marvellous House.(S.P.C.K.) 

Thayer (W. R. , Throne-Makers .(Houghton, Mitllin A Co., Boston) net 0/0 

Buldock «L»cut.-Col. T. 8.), Cromwell as a Soldier .(Kogan Paul) 1 P/o 

Fisher iG. W.), Annate of Shrewsbury 8chool.(Methuen) lo/6 

The Martyrdom of an Empress ..t Harper & Bros.) 

McCarthy (J.), Modern England, from the Reform Bill to the Present Time. 

(Unwin) 6/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Waddie (J. S.), The Bulbul of Fair Margaret .(Waddie) 

Y. Rhos.vn Du, The Scent of the Rose .(Gay & Bird) 10 

Liitzow (F., Count), A History of Bohemian Literature.(Heinotnann) 6/0 

Mason (E.), Tbo Field Floridus, and Other Poems.(Richards) net 6/0 


8CIENCS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mackintosh (R.), From Comte to Benjamin Kidd .(Macmillan) 

Stuart (W.), English Philosophical Styles.(Cornish, Manchester) 1/J 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bcrosford (Lord C.) ? The Break-Up of China . • Harper & Brothers) 


Little .Mrs. A.), intimate China ..(Hutchinson) 21/0 

Jackson (F. G.), A 'thousand Days in the Arctic. 2 vote. ... .(Harper) 32 0 


The (official Guide to the London, Brighton , and South Ccnsl Railway 

(Cassell) 1/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Patman (H.), Introduction to Greek Prose Composition .(Macmillan) 2/6 

Evans (A. S.), and Fearnsido (C. S.), The Certificate History of England, 

17'N»-1789 .(Clive) 3/6 

Thomson (A. D.), Homer’s Odyssey. Book IX.(Black) 2 6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Ferguson (G.), Our Earth ; Night to Twilight .(Simpkin) net 6/0 

Ferguson <,G.), Selections from Our Earth.(Simpkin) net 1 0 

Scott (Sir W. , Woodstock. Vote. I. and II.....(Dent) 1/0 

Whytc-Melville !G. J.":, Roy’s Wife...(Ward, Lock A Co.) 

Carey < B. N.), The Mistress of Brae Farm. (Macmillan) 3/6 


The Chiswick Shakespeare : The Merchant of Venice. Hamlet 

(Bell) each, r.et 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mackern (L.), Our Lady of the Green (A Book of Ladies* Golf) 

(Lawrence A Bnllen) 

Church (R. W.), On the Relations Between Church and State... (Macmillan) 2 0 
Tall© (A.), Yule and Christmas: Their Place in the Germanic Year ..(Nutt) 
Stokes (E.), New Pocket Dictionary of the English ami Italian Languages 
Metcalfe (J.), The Case for Universal Old Age Pensions 

(Simpkin & Marshall) 

Brigbtwen (Mrs. , Rambles with Nature Students 

(Religious Tract Society) 

Earl (O.), Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News, 1898 

(Morison Bros.) net 3/0 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1890 .(Government Printing Ofilco, Washington) 


S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 

Hitchcock (F. R. M.), Clement of Alexandria, 2/-.—Donne (Archdeacon - *, 
Getting Ready for the Mission, 1/-.—E. D. H., Mr. Yates’s Cricket 
Club, 6d.—Seddon (Mrs. T. R.), Saints and Heroes of Our Own 
Days, 1/-.—Latham (Rev. H. G. D.', An Apt sde’s Correspondence,tid. 
—Laurie (C. L.), The Study of the Bible. fld.-Pow>on tM. K.), Al) 
Inferis, 6d. — Medd (P. («.), The Private Devotions of Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, V/-.—Waugh (B.\ Sunday Readings, 
2/0.— A Manual of Intercession and Thanksgiving, Cd. 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 


Messrs Ward. Lock & Co. bavp issued a verj' attractive 
list of Spring announcements, with illustrations from the books 
catalogued. A feature of the list is the large number of 
new thrfe-and-sixpenny novels. This firm seems to have 
discovered a way of producing a volume which in print, 
paper, and illustrations suggest six shillings, at the lower price. 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s novels, each illustrated and published at 
five shillings, make a brave show. They number ten in all. 
Pharos the Egyptian being the latest. The reissue by this firm 
of Whyte-Molville’s novels at tbree-and-sixponce is proceeding 
steadily, and six of the novels are already in print. The list 
also abounds in gift-books, birthday text-books, books of 
cookery and gardening, standard poets, &c.. &c. Prominent 
among the more literary items is the fast growing list of 
“ Nineteenth Century Classics,” of which Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter is the editor. A new shilling edition of Jules Verne’s 
works and cheap editions of Charles M. Sheldon's popular 
religious stories are also noticeable ; while the long list of 
“Ward, Lock & Co’s Shilling Guides” has received several 
important additions, other books being in prejiaration. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elvky announce another volume of the 
“ Siddal Edition” of D. G. Rossetti’s poems, to be issutd 
early in June. The new volume will be entitled Ballads, and 
will contain the three poems: “Rose Mary,” “The White 
Ship,” and “The King’s Tragedy,” 

The serial rights of Mr. Neufeld’s adventures have b< ni 
secured by the Wide World Magazine, and the narrative will 
appear month by month, commencing in the June numl cr. 
Tbe first instalment, under the title In the Khalifa's (dinted,is, 
or My Twelve Years’ Captivity in Chains in Omdurman is j re- 
faced by a “ Personal Impression” of the author by Sir George 
Newnea. 


Next week Mr. Laurence Housman will publish, through 
Mr. Grant Richards, a volume of poems, to be entitled The 
Little Land : With Songs from its Four Hirers 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish next week a new 
woik, entitled An Idler in Old Fra we, by Tighe Hopkins, 
author of The Dungeons of Old Paris. 
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M 


ASON 


UNIVERSITY 

BIRMINGHAM. 


COLLEGE, 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. 

APPLICATIONS for the above 
".V ' ENT. Stipend, £125 |wr annum. 

C’&uuidatos must be Graduates of a British or German 
University, or have passed the German Stouts-Ks im*n. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to 
’ not *' lter l, * an Saturday, the loth of .tune. 

,, M* c ‘ Landnlate electctl wilt be required to enter upon his 
duties on Octolter 1st, 1*99. 1 

Further |tarticulare may be obtained from 
___ GEO. H. MOltLEY, Secretary. 

\KT ANTED.—Popular SERIAL STORIES, 

“k* lSs-sk 1bj - E '™"' 

M R : 1 HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 

Salisbury House. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is 
prepared to consider MSS. for the coming season. Aiithois 
desirous of publishing on their own account can. hv applying 
to Mr. Urine, receive fair treatment and avoid all middle men's 
profits and commissions. No fees charged for reading. Sc. 


CATALOGUES. 


Ur I L L I A M S * NORGATE, 

” IMPORTERS OP FOREION BOOKS. 

14, Hanrlett. Street. Covent Onrden, SO. South Fred«rtok St., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

OATAXOQUEB poet free on application. 

■DAEDEKEB’S & BADDELET’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, Loudon, W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

T*HnL ot-.. an,? 1 ?* 0 ! * ^ -, RA T L J ,)N, Limited, high-class 

PTintere and ! ublishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street , LX., have specially-built Rotary and other fust Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications anil Hpecially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
new Journals. 

Fanilitiee upon the premiere for Edi torlnl offlere free. Adver. 
tiling and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanlem, London." 

"DOOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH 

STA LE lit Ire. than English Prices. American Coiiy- 
nnlit« recured tor Engluli Anther.. Electrotypes or Sheets 
promptly lonrnrded.-CAMBRIOIIE PRESS. 6-WdoStreet 
New \o.k; PoMislier, of the "Cambridge Monthly Encrche 
tms i la of History, Iteligon. Biographr, Arts. Sciences, on,! 
GHRiiNOIaigV " r H, “ Ltlani " ,irks ' f* press: "A NEW 


B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed — 

Ireland's Life of Napoleon. 4 rols.. £4_Ganljnei's 

History, 2 rols., IStri. £2. —Kipling's Indian Tales, First Indian 
Edilions. paper covers. 10,. reel,.-The Germ. If.w, £ j "snoi 

."“it io rr?, n ' 1K -' , . 3 °' “-]>» RjbeF. French fteroI.iti.rn. 

4 vote., —Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Doom* 

G KEAT KOI i'k s r 4l O .“V h " l f'|L 9l ‘t' BAKERS 

UKtsAl BOO kb HOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

rpYPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MS. or Cor- 

-L res|K>ndence quickly and accurately type written. Stiict 
secrecy.—J. \oung. Rough Hey, Lamack. near Blackburn. 

FJAYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

Vnltl Iv 000 Jf 0 ” 1 *- Mmple« and referenc e. 

Multi-Copiea.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 

CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

' I' w ,„l IE , N T| S MUK<i JF Collision, the Falling. Bolt.ng or 
Kicking of Horses or by being Run into by other Vehicle, 

1 oilcii*s wu«l for the \ car or Season only. Prospectuses rmst 
free — lurEitiAL Accident, Live Stock, and General Ivm’r- 
w ><; ted 0, s Ltd., 17, Pall Mall Eatt, London, S.W. Agents 


I .n'KRARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

« , HH.b X f?±™ d p ,n Worl '- “fl "ho ha, access to the 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation, 
undertaken from French Italian, or Spanish. - Apply, by 
letter, to It. C. B.uaf, B, Furaival Street, Loudon, F..IJ. 3 3 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London ’ 

r>Xn,?ifT« > A IM . l ; F T CEt S T ' INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO Per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £loo. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum, 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OCINF.A8 PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

rOE FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MR. PUNCH’S BOOK OP ARMS. 

Drawn and Written by E. T. REED, 

Maker of “ Prehistoric Peeps," “ Mr. Punch’* Animal Land,” Ac. 

A Limited Edition of these admired and humorous Drawing* by Mr. Reed, which hire 
appeared in Punch under the title of “Ready-made Coat* of Arms,” is now published 
in a handsome and luxurious form. Printed in demy 4to, on a laid paper, deckle edged, 
and bound in antique vellum, price 7s. 6d. net. 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW k CO., Limited, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 

At all Bookseller*' and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MA MERE; or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 

By the VICOHTE JEAN DE LUZ. 

London : SMITH, ELDER k CO., 16, Waterloo Plaoe, S.W. 


An American Transport 
in the 


Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting 
to student* of naval warfare. “ Capt. 
Codman relate* his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modem methods of warfare.” 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80CIETT (for wreklr unhang, of Books 
at the houses of Subsoribors) from TWO GUINEAS per annnm. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annnm. 

„ NB —Two or Thrre Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus looentho Goat of Oarrisge. 


Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Term. 
Proepectneea and Monthly List* of Booka gratia 
. and post free. 


Frontispiece. 

198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


I 


London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, v ay 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
for 3s. <Jd., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 1 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their I 
execs* of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder-a pro- j 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the co.i- 
sister.ee of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Ito active principle heiDg a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly excitiug the system. 

S id only , n labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.— James 
Errs & L'o., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, Londoj. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

NOW OVFXKKD AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratia and post fraa to any addraaa. 

The List contain* i POPULAR WORKS Id 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCI BN OR, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, MxncHxem. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 33. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition {describedfully on page 
507 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


Digitized by LaOOQie 
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DISTINCTLY HANDY. 


Digitized by 


“Almost Human." 


The Norton Door Check and Spring 


silently, 


perfectly. 


Supplied everywhere. 


Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size 
Full particulars . . 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn, 
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A REVOLUTION », 

IN FURNISHING K"i 

MR. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 

WRITES : 

“ NORMAN & STACEY have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of 
loss to his widow or family through the death of the 
hirer. THEY GIVE AN INSURANCE UPON 
HIS LIFE, so that if, for instance, a man gets £200 
worth of furniture on the hire-purchase system, and 
dies when instalments to the amount of £190 have 
been paid, not only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, BUT THE £190 
IS ALSO REPAID TO THEM ” 

N.B.— Cash buyers are also given a two yeare’ Free 
Life Policy for the amount of Goods purchased. 

NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 

118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 

MODERATE PRICES. CAU AND VIEW STOCI REfORf 

FREE DELIVER! TOWN OR COURTRV. FORNISHFKB IQCAUT. 


Carter’s 
Little Liver 

p ills. 

JPrtTrs' 

pp! 


They cure that Bilions Headache and 11 Yellowy " look. 

Aju absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepsia^ Indigestion, 
Dizxlneao, Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Prowain ca a . 
Acid Eructations, Bod Teats in ttio Mouth, Cootod 
Tongue, Block 8pocks Booting before the Eyes, 
Poins in tho Back and Shoulders, Constipation, Loos 
of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and Muddy Complexion. 

Dobs : One at night, but tho first night take three. IS^d., 40 in a 
Phial, of all Cbcmieta. But bo sure thoy ore Carter's. 

THEY “TOUGH" THE LIVER. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Printed by ALKXAJIDKR A BHKPHKARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lana; PnbUehot tor lha Proprietor by 
PBTKR GfiOBQB ANDREWS. 43, Obanoerr Lane, W JO, 
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FOLDING 

Very compact. Goes into ^ W JT" | ■ 5 

iny pocket. Takes pic- B M M ■ / B^T I H 
tures 3 ^ x 2 \ inches in size. B ^ M ■ 


Carries a roll of film for 12 exposures, 
which may be inserted in or removed 
from the camera in broad daylight. 


Very compact. Goes into W JT 

any pocket. Takes pic- B M M ■ / B^T 

tures 3 ^ x 2 \ inches in size. B J B^W 

Price £2 2S. 

l/rvpv A I/' ... successors EASTMAN Photographic 

I\ULtd., 10 rtaterials Co., Ltd., 

43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 

Retail Branches: 60 Cheapslde, E.C.: 115 Oxford St., W.; 171.173 Regent St., W. 


Makes splendid photographs 
that will bear enlarging to 
40 times their original area. 


KODAK 


Colgate’s 


Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


•* Keeps the skin in 
splendid , healthy 
condition 




8 TEA Li NO O'ER THESE THE HEAVIER BALM 


From sleepy, star-eyed, southern orange scoot 
And spices from the mystic groves op orient. 
While through them’all, minquno yet keeping 
Its sweet identity, a flood of perfume 
Wafted from alpine fields of laverock. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER 

UNRIVALED FOR 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET OR BATH 

L, 

MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER. 


“Almost Human.” 


w 


The Horton Door Check and Spring 
acts 
silently, 
perfectly. 

Supplied everywhere. 

Price from 18s. to 26s., according to size. 

Full particulars . . 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn, 
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GREENING & CO.’S 

LIST. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

RUDYARD KIPLING: 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

Being an Attempt at Appreciation by G. F. MONKSHOOD. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and an Autograph Letter 
in Facsimile. Crown Mvo, crimson buckram, gilt top, 
5s. net. 

“To those who Jo not know their Kipling well, the book will 
be at once a guide ami friend, while even the most ardent 
admirer of the Anglo-ludian writer will find new meanings and 

new points for admiration.It is. in fact, a work well done, 

and will he valuable not merely as a biographical and literary 
appreciation of a great writer, but as a book of reference in 
things relating to him."— Lloyd's. 


MR. T. H. 8. ESCOTT’S NEW KOOK. 

A TRIP to PARADOXIA, and 

other Humours of the Tlour. Being Contemporary Pictures 
of Social Fact and Political Fiction. I'.y T. 11. 8."E*CoTT, 
Author of ” P. rs-onal Forces of the Period," Ac. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Crown Mvo, art cloth, 5s. net. 

** Lively and amusing. The book makes pleasant rending.* 

Rlark and White. 

“ A bright, witty and amusing volume, which will cuteitain 
everylmdy who takes it. up."— Scots,nin. 

•* An entertuining skit, !»right and eminently readable." 

Observer. 

Readers who delight in satire and «area«m will find much to 

delight them.All Miles of contemporary life are touched 

uIH~«u with a lightness ami surenevs to which the author has long 
since accustomed us in his earlier volumes.”— Surulnij Tims*. 

" Extremely piquant anil entertaining."— Glasgow Herald. 


THE LAD7 of the LEOPARD A 

Powerful sml Fascinating Novel. By CIIAS. I/EPINE, 
Author of “The Devil in a Domino." Crown svo, art 
cloth, 3s. *kL 

"A remarkable book....We are plunged into a delicious and 
tantalising romance. Incident followsineident like a panorama 
of «soiling pictures. Fertility of imagination is everywhere 
apparent, and the deninttment is srtfully concealed till it bursts 
upon the reader with a suddenness that (airly takes away his 
breath "— I’uhlic Opinion. 

** To Ikj highly recommended. It is exciting, and the interest 
is w 11 sus’ainel. The motive of the book is psychologic il, 
while it? element is strongly psychical, toe moment when the 
soul of the lady is interchanged with tin* soul of a leo.oird is 
thrilling. ..Will be welcomed, haa merit and thould wiu a 
public. —Sun. 


New Book by the Anthor of 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

OBSERVER .—“All who read the curlier book will take up its successor with anticipations of pleasure, 
and will read it through with delight. The new book is simply fascinating.’* 

POPULAR EDITION OF 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 

In 1 vol., extra crown Svo, 10*. net. 

ST. JA WES'S GAZETTE .—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of Franco and of French institutions has liecome a 
classic on the subject bince wo first welcomed its appearance Inst year.” 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. 

The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance. By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, B.D. 
(Edin.), M A, D.L>. tGlasg.). Svo, 8s. (id. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

The Peoplo’s Edition. In 12 vols , demy lOmo, Is. net each. 

THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 

INTERLUDES: being Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and 

some Verses. By HORACE SMITH. Globe Svo, 5s. 

MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS 

Crown Svo, Os. each. 

RHODA BROUQHTOK’8 NEW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 


THE HYPOCRITE. A Modern 

R-nlistic Novel of Oxford nod London Life. Third Edition, 
with a m w Preface. Cloth. 2s. <Sd. 

“ The hook is clever and original, very brilliant, verv forcible, 
very kuL. ..It is perfect iu :ts way. in style, ch ar, sham, and 

forcible, the dialogue epigrammatic and sparkling.Enough 

ho* Wen said to show that ’The Hypocrite' is a striking and 
Itowerful piece of work, and that its author lias established his 
claim to la; considered a writer of originality ami brilliance.” 

Ihiily Tv'eyraph. 

•** TO THE PUBLIC.—“The Hyp-crite" has lwen boycotted 
by Messrs. Mudic as being unfit for circulation in their 
libraries, yet it has bteu highly praised by the Pr«u as 
living a jiowerful sermon aud a moral book. 

THE RESURRECTION of HIS 

GRACE: a New Spotting Novel. By CAMPBELL RAE- 
BROYVN, Author of “Kissing Cup’s Race." Crown 8vo, 
art cloth. 2i. 6d. 

“A grotesquely improbable story, but readers of sporting 
novels will bud some amusement iu ’The Resurrection of His 
(irace .’"—Saturday Reneir. 

"A sporting romance which is indisputably c’cverly written. 
....The Imok is full of interesting items of iqtortiog life, which, 
no doubt, arc fascinating to lovers of the turf." 

St. James's Ihid net. 

“ An ingeniously horrible story with a dialwdically clever 
plot."— Star. 

ANNA MARSDENS EXPERI- 

MENT. An Interesting Story with a Novel Plot. By 
ANNA WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. art cloth, *2i tkl. 


THE DOLOMITE CAVERN: a Tale 

of Adventure. By W. PATRICK KELLY. Author of 
*' Sclioollwys Three," Ac. C'rowu Mvo. art cloth. 3s. r*d. 

THE SWORD of FATE: a Powerful 

Novel. By HEN RY HERMAN. Aut hor of “ One Traveller 
Returns,” “Scarlet Fortune,” Ac.; Joint-Author of “The 
Silver King," *' Claudian," Ac. Ciown Mvo, art clolli, Ss. tkl. 
“The hand that wrote ‘The Silver King* has by no means 
lost im cunning in pointing broad effects of light and shadow. 
The description of life in Broadmoor is. we fancy, done from 
actual observation. It is quite new."— Canity Fair. 

“ A story which hold? our atieutiou and interests us right 
from the first chapter. The l»cok is as exciting as even a story 
of sensation has any need to be ."—Jilackand White. 

” The author's descriptive powers vividly portraying the lovely 
spots by the winding Tamar, while the rich dialect of the 
district is so faithfully reproduced as to become not the least 
feature of an exciting tale.— Man cluster Courier. 


A NEW WORK ON CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 

BYE-WAYS of CRIME. With 

some Stories from the Black Museum at New Scotland 
Yard. By R. J. POYVER-BEKREY. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown Mvo, cloth, 3». tfd. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: GREENING k CO., 
20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By S. R. Lysaght. 

THE TREASURY OFFICER S WOOING. By C. Lowis. 
HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead Cavalier. By Beulah 

MARIE D1X. 

AC AD EM V ,—“The book it> bright with adventure and warm with romance.’* 


BY RO 8 A NOUCHETTE OAREY. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLOME just published. 

THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. Tenth Thousand. 

Crown 8vo, blue cloth. 8e. Grl. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“ Mips Carey’s untiring pen loses none of its i>ower, and her latest work 
is as gracefuly written, as full of home cliarm, as fresh and wholesome, so to speak, as its many 
predecessors.’’ 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 

JUNE. Price Is. 

Contexts. 

L VALDA 1IANEM (the Romance of a Turkish Ilartm). 
Chapters XIII.-XV. 

•2. THE INTERIOR of the GOLD COAST. By R. Ai stem 
Fbekman. 

3. AN ENEMY'S FLEET OFF PLYMOUTH. By Etkfhkx 

Gwysn. 

4. AT the THEATRE ROYAL, BROADBANDS. 

5. THE EVOLUTION of the AUSTRALIAN. By Georoe E. 

BoX AM.. 

6. A HISTORIC HEIRLOOM. By Lady Bailui-IIaviltox. 

7. A HERO of the PANTHEON. 

8. REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

By C. Parkinson. 

9. SAVROLA (a Military and Political Romance). By Winston 

Si'kxceh Chiiuuii.l. Chapter? IV.-V. 

Algo ready, Vol. LXXIX.. November, 1898, to April, 1899, 
price 7s. tid. 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS for JUNE. 

Price is. 

1. DONNA TERE8A. By F. M. Pkahd. Chapters I.-III. 

2. LAN DEN. 

3. “MIND, BODY, and ESTATE." 

4. THE SIENA RACES. 

5. THE LUCK of ACT.EON. 

6. THE GOSPEL of the AIRBALL 

7. WOMEN at CARDS in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

8. ON GARDENS.. 

9. THE DEAD FINISH. 

10. THE KNIGHTS of ST. JOHN. 

11. Yol'XG APRIL. By Eokktox Castle. Chaps. XXXVI.- 

XIH. 

Also ready, Vol. CXVI , January to April, 1899, 

price 8s. Ul. _ 


THE ARGOSY. 

Content* for JUNE. Price Is. 

1. THE TOWF.It G A111>ENS. Chapters XIX.-XX11. 

2. IN MKMOR1AM. By C. K. Mi ktkekkk. 

3. TWn MODERN INS rl TUTIoNS Bv Darlky Dale. 

4. A SICILIAN ROMANCE. By C. E. C. Wkioalu 

5. A 1 1 K ART'S QUEST. By Avnik G. Hoi kivs. 

a HEIDELBERG and the NlGllTING A LtS. By Cuaiile 
W Wo..n, F.R.G S. 

7. BROKEN IDEAL* 4 . By Lady Makgirkt Majexdie. 

8. THE GREAT BIRTHDAY. By P. W. Roosk. 

9. LIFE INVISIBLE. By Elizaiii ru Cmsox. 

10. MASTER CA'IMER. 

11. Till: HIDDENNESS of PERFECT THINGS. By F. 

Filch kk. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price 1 b. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lGu- 
The JUNE NUMBER contains:— 

, ALEXANDER’S MIGHTIEST BATTLE. (Alexander the 
Great Eighth Paper.I Bv Bknjamix Ini: Wni.ti nii. 
FRANKLIN as WRITER and JOURNALIST. (The Many 
I Sided Franklin.) By Pu'i. Lki«i>tkr Ford. 

NIAGARA. By Mrs. Scm yi.hr Van Rkvssklakr. 

| THE UTE LOVER. By Hamlix Garland. 

And numerous other Stories and A rticles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LYME. November, 1898, to April, 1899, 

I Price I'M. ltd. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

I Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The J U N E N U M BEK contains: 


I A LITTLE TALK ABOUT the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
* Bv K«sai.ik Kuiman. 

TRAINING for BoYS. lJv Samvel Scovili k, Jr. 

Tit IN ITY BELLS. Chap/lll. By Ami lia E. Barr. 

T11K DOZES from LAKtltlM. Chaps. II. ai.d III By 

1 Itl'l’KRT 11 Kim>. 

QUICKSILVER SUE. Chape. Ill. aud IY*. By Lavra E. 
Richards. 

And numerous ether Stories for Children. 


Also ready, Y’ol. XXVI., Part I., November, 1898, t y April,! 1899. 
Price 8e. Od. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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DEIQHTON, BELL & 00. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 4 to, 6s. 

THE PSALMS. 

IN THREE COLLECTIONS. 

Translated with Notes, 

By E. G. KING, D.D. 

FIRST OOLLROTION (Pm. I.-XU.J. 

With Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 

“ Dr. King's notes and expositions represent 
the best conclusions of modern scholarship, 
while his expositions throw much light on the 
ancient poems, and bring out their high re¬ 
ligious value and their devotional use.” 

Dutly Newt. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

RONALD AND I; 

Or, Studies from Life. 

A Reminiscence of Scenes and Characters in a 
Village of the Past. 

By ALFRED PRETOR. 

SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 61. 

PASTOR PASTORUM; 

Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by 
our Lord. 

By the Rev. H. LATHAM, 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


BY TUB SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 

“ Originality of treatment and freshness of 
style make Mr. Latham’s ‘ Service of Angels ’ 
a delightful book.” 

Church Quarterly Review. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHOICE AND CHANCE. 

An Elementary Treatisa on Permuta¬ 
tions, Combinations, and Probability. 

With 640 Exercises. 

By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., 

Late Fellow of St.John's College,Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DCC EXERCISES, 

Including Hints for the Solution of 
all the Questions in “Choice 
and Chance.” 

With a Chapter on the Summation of Certain 
Series and a Gresham Lecture on some 
Points in the Philosophy of Chance. 


BY-PATHS OF 

BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


“ The volumes which the Trivet fhwiety is issuing under the 
aliove title fully deserve Miceesa. They have l»eeu entrusted to 
scholars who have a special acquaintance with the subjects 
alx*ut which they severally treat. —7Ac AOumrum. 


KINS. 

1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A 

History of the London Obelisk, 
with an Exi*ohition of the Hiero¬ 
glyphics. By the Rev. J. KING. 
With Illustrations . 

SAVCE. 

2. Fresh Light from the 

Ancient Monuments A 

Sketch of the most xtrikiug Con¬ 
firmations of th»’ Bible from recent 
Discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
Ionia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 
By A. II. SAVCE, LL. !>.. Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology, 
oxford. Ac. With Facsimiles froin 
Photographs . 

KING. 

3. Recent Discoveries on 

the Temple Hill at Jeru¬ 
salem. By the Rev. .1. KING, 
M.A. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations . 

BUDGE. 

4. Babylonian Llfo and 

History. By Dr E. A. WALLIS 

BU DGE, Cambridge, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Oriental Ant iqnitb 8, 
British Museum. Illustrated 

MERRIU. 

5. Galilee in the Time of 

Christ. By SELAH MERRILL, 
D.D., Author of “East of the 
Jordan," A j. With a Map .. 

DAWSON. 

6. Egypt and Syria Their 
Physical Features in Relati »n to 
Bible History. By Sir J. W. 
DAWSON, Principal of McGill 
Coll gc, Montreal. F.G.S., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations . 

SAVCE. 

7. Assyria: its Frlnces, 

Priests, and People. By 

A. II. SAVCE. M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated . 

BUDGE. 

H. The Dwellers on the 

Mile. Chant era on the Life, 
Literature, Ilidory, aud Custom* 
of Ancicut Egypt. By l>r E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, of the British 
Museum. Illustrated 

BENNETT. 

0. The Dlseaeee of the 

Bible. By Sir J. RISDoN 
BENNETT, late President of the 
Royal College of Physicians.. 

6R0SER. 

10. The Trees and Plante 

mentioned in the Bible. By 

W. 11. (HIGHER, B.Sc. llluat .. 

MART. 

]l. Animals of the Bible. 

By II. CHICHESTER HART, 
Naturalist to SirG. Narva's Arctic 
Expedition, and Professor Hull's 
Palestine Ex|>editiou. Illustrate*!. 

SAVCE. 

12. The Hittltes; or, the Story 

of a Forgotten Empire. By A. 11. 
SAYCE, LL.D. Illustrated 

SAVCE. 

13. The Times of Isaiah, as 

11 lustra tod from Contemporary 
Monuments By A. U. SAYCE, 
LL.D. With Map . 

WOOD. 

11. Modern Discoveries on 

the Site of Ancient Ephesus. 

By the late J. T. WOOD, F.S.A.. 
Author of '* Discoveries at 
Ephesus." With 13 Illustrations .. 

DRYSDAIE. 

15. Early Bible Songs. By 

A. H. DRY8DALE, M.A. 

SAVCE. 

IS. The Races of the Old 

Testament. By A. H. SAYCE, 
LL.D. With Illustrations fn-ra 
Photographs by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie . 

TOMKINS. 

17. The Ll-fe and Times of 

Joseph In the Xdfht of 
Egyptian Lore. By the Rev. 
h. g. Tomkins . 

SAVCE. 

18. Social Life among; the 

Assyrians and B tbylonlans. 

By Professor A. U. SAYCE, LL.D. 

IDKINS. 

19. Tho Early Spread of 

Religions Ideas, especially 
in the Far Ea8t. By Rev. J. 
KDKINS. B.A., D.D., Shanghai. 
China . 

WILLIAMSON- 20. The Money o f the Bible. 

Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts 
aud Facsimile Representations. 
By G. C. WII.LIAMSUN, D.Lit., 
Mt-uib. Num.Soc , Loud., Ac. 

GILL-SPIE. 

21. The 8anitary Code of 

the Pentateuoh. By the Rev. 
C. G. K. GILLESPIE 

KNIGHT. 

22. The Arch of Titue and 

the Spoils of Jerusalem. 

By the lat«; Canon KNIollT With 
iiu Introduction by the BISHOP of 
DURHAM. Illustrated .. 
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Ur. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TrtI PALI. OF NAPOLEON. 

NAPOLEON’S INVASION of 

RUSSIA. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE. Foil..* ol N,» 
t 'ollege. Oxford. With many Maps and Plans in 
Cloth. 12$. «d. 

The main purpose of this boak is to present a fall and clear 
account of the greatest and most disastrous military under- 
taking In history, without entering too deeply into techni¬ 
calities uninteresting to the ordinary reader. The cause of the 
war and the peculiar relations la-tween the Eurojtean p.-wera. 
some of them Na|*oleon’s nominal allies and others his a vow el 
enemies, are also dealt with, and are illustrated from source 
hitherto unpublished, including paper* of Mactaruude's in the 
Austrian archives. 


A DICTATOR OP ENGLAND. 

PIERS GAVESTON a Chapter of 

Early Constitutional History. By WALTER PHELPS 
In »DGE, Barrister at-Liw. Illustrated. Cloth. 12 «. 

“An engroi-sing record of a strange personality, and of the 
part he played in Euglish constitutional history.. ..great in¬ 
dustry has been put forth in collecting the material*, and they 
are presented in a way that gives a vivid aud truthlike picture 
of king and favourite, and of the constitutional struggle." 

AWrdecn Fete. Press. 

“Mr. Dodge’s volume is worthy of perusal both as an in¬ 
teresting narrative and as a careful piecs of historical work." 

Dundee Advertiser. 

THE WORKS of NIETZSCHE. 

NEW’ VOLUME NOW READY. 

Vol III. dust Published. THE CASE of WAGNER. 
NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER, THE TWILIGHT of 
the IDOLS. THE ANTICHRIST.—Vol. II. Ready. THUS 
SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA.—VoL I. Ready. THE GENE¬ 
ALOGY of MORALS, and POEMS. 

Cloth, gilt. 8s. rtd. each net. 

This is the only authorised English translation of NietEsche’s 
works. It has been prepared under the sut-ervision of the 
Niet/.sch Archive, and this fact should of itself speak volumes 
for the accuracy with which the task has been informed. 

ROMAN LIFE under the CA5SARS 

By EMILE THOMAS. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Ts 6d. 
•’The book throughout is well informed, fresh, and sug 
geetive."— Glasgow Herald. 

A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. 

By 8. L. MARSDEN. Cloth, 8a. 

“ It is a book to Ik* read_This is no public-park orator but 

a refine* 1 special pleader, well equipped with historical fact*, 
and well fitted to turn them to quiet controversial m-o-uul * 
__ _ _ _ Expository Turns. 

FIFTY-TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 

“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

NEW VOLUME, JUST OUT. 

Illustrated, and with Maps and Indexes, cl >th, 3s. each. 

Vol. 52 MODERN ENGLAND 

under QUEEN VICTORIA. By JUSTIN’ 
McCarthy, m p. 

VoL 51. CHINA. By Professor 

R. K. DOUGLAS. 

Vol. 50. MODERN ENGLAND 

BEFORE the REFORM BILL. By JUSTIN 
McCarthy, m.p. 

Vol. 49. AUSTRIA By Sidney 
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The Literary Week. 

After the May meetings the Congress of Publishers. We 
are not at liberty to name the subjects which will engage 
the Congress, but among them will be an account of an 
institution peculiar to Holland—-viz., classes for training 
boys to be publishers. There is a strong desire to see the 
United States and Holland brought within the pale of the 
Convention of Berne, on which international copyright 
rests, and this subject will receive attention. On the 
last day of the Congress (Friday, June 9), the delegates, 
numbering 200 , will be entertained by the Master, 
Wardens, and Court of the Stationers’ Company. We are 
also informed that Mr. Murray has reeived the permission 
of the Queen to conduct the delegates to Windsor Castle, 
where the royal library—not usually shown to the public 
—will be opened to their inspection. 

The Queen’s birthday produced a little burst of song, 
among the singers being a poet whose voice is now too 
seldom heard—Mr. F. W. H. Myers. Mr. Myers’s first 
stanza has a fine rhetorical swing : 

To her beneath whose steadfast star 
4 From pole to pole, in lusty play, 

Her English wander, forcing far 
Their world-iDgathering way : 

Outsoar the Cesar's eagle flight, 

Outrun the Macedonian reign, 

Flash from the flamy Northern night 
Speech to the Austral main. 

As a piece of literary dove-tailing, Mr. A. C. Benson’s new 
stanza, appended to the late Bishop of Wakefield’s hymn 
“ 0 King of Kings,” is masterly. 


The Sunday papers came and went like a short-lived 
epidemic. Both of them—the Sunday Daily Telegraph and 
the Sunday Daily Mail — are to be in some measure restored 
to life in the form of Saturday budgets, which people may 
keep for Sunday reading if they wish to. But their Sunday 
publication is done—a fine testimony to the power of the 
public voice. 


Sunday having been saved, Saturday is trebly threatened; 
for the Daily Mews, which opposed the new Sunday papers 
■with consistent energy, is not going to stand idly by and 
watch its rivals developing Saturday. It announces a 
special illustrated penny Saturday publication of its own, 
under the title : the Daily Mews Weekly. We do not wish 
to say anything discouraging about legitimate journalistic 
enterprise, but really the prospect of three new Saturday 
budgets is rather disturbing. 


Price Threepence 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


Yet there is one class of people, at any rate, that must 
look with favour on the new papers—those who have a 
commercial connexion with the Arts. There lies before 
us, for example, the balance-sheet of a company which 
makes process-blocks for illustrated periodicals. The 
profits have risen from £1,637 in 1889, when the company 
was formed, to £4,628 last year. 


M. Jusserand’s Shakespeare in France was published just 
too soon to take note of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s 
extraordinary performance of “ Hamlet,” wliich is now 
exciting Paris and has indirectly almost caused the death 
of one of the actress’s principal admirers, M. Catulle 
Mendes. The translators, MM. Morand and Marcel 
Schwob, have made certain cuts, among them being the 
famous speech of Polonius to Laertes, without which 
Polonius cannot be fully apprehended by the audience. 
The number of scenes has been reduced to fifteen. We 
are glad to see that Madame Sarah Bernhardt will include 
“ Hamlet ” in her next London repertory. 


In succession to M. Sarcey, M. Gustave Larroumet, who 
is ex-director of the Department of Fine Arts, is writing 
the dramatic feuilleton in the Temps. M. Larroumet con¬ 
tributed a warm appreciation of M. Sarcey to the Figaro 
last week. 


At the next meeting of the Dante Society, the Italian 
Ambassador will read a paper on “ Dante as a Business 
Man.” This opens out an attractive vista of subjects. 
May we suggest to other lecturers that they should 
consider the claims of 

Sir Thomas Lipton as a Mystic. 

Count Tolstoi as a Sprinter. 


Fiona Macleod’s protest against speculations concerning 
her identity would seem not yet to have reached Hamp¬ 
stead. A correspondent informs us that in the catalogue 
of the Public Library of that parish is the following 
entry: 

Robins (E.), Miss F. Macleod. “The Open Question.” 


A writer in Le Journal has discovered to his surprise, 
and doubtless to the surprise of his readers, that the 
adoption of the phrase “ high life ” by Parisians was 
anticipated by Victor Hugo. In Toilers of the Sea the 
master wrote: “ Un jour, une belle dame de la ‘ high 
life.’ ” It will be observed that Hugo endows “high life” 
with the feminine gender, following the French la haute vie. 
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The centenary of Thomas Hood’s birth occurred on 
Tuesday—he was bom on May 23, 1799. In selections he 
will be read probably as long as any English poet not of 
the first rank, and much more often than several who are 
of the first rank but who lacked his power to touch the 

heart. His best short 
lyrics," Ruth,” “The 
Death Bed,” and 
“’Twas in the Time 
of Roses,” have an 
enduring simplicity 
and tenderness. His 
excursion into the 
grimly picturesque 
—“ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram ”—is 
very good indeed; 
and in the sardonic, 
in “ Miss Kilmann- 
segg” and the “ Ode 
to Rae Wilson,” he 
touches a high mark. But probably in the distant future 
it will be “The Death Bed” by which Hood will be 
known. Of his comic work people are already tired. 
Fun which is dependent upon puns cannot long make 
an appeal. No return to it is possible. But Hood’s best 
puns were almost miraculous. 

Ironists must always expect to be misunderstood. Mr. 
Whiteing’s satire, No. 5, John Street, was last Sunday 
referred to in a sermon in the Abbey by Canon Robinson, 
who failed with extraordinary completeness to take the 
author’s point. Said he of Mr. Whiteing : “He leaves 
much out of sight, but he sees what he sees; and he is 
amazed and horrified, and he cries for a Redemption. His 
‘Epilogue’ is Christianity without the name. It could 
not have been written if Christianity had never been; 
though he writes as if he were wholly unconscious of what 
Christianity is. He cries for a Prophet to proclaim the 
truth of Brotherhood. He cries for a Church to realise 
Brotherhood in a visible and tangible form. Has he 
never read the Gospel ? Has he never read the Acts of 
the Apostles? Has he never read St. Paul? Has he 
never seen that the Prophet and the Church, and the 
Philosophy of both, fill the pages of the New Testament? ” 
We fancy that Mr. Whiteing has read all these. It is 
possible that his familiarity with some forms of in¬ 
operative Christianity inspired his Epilogue. 

The sale of the Wright collections of portraits and 
autograph letters will occupy a whole week, beginning 
on June 12. The catalogue which Messrs. Sotheby have 
issued is in itself a very worthy and unique volume. We 
quote three short extracts. This is Dr. Goldsmith : 

Mr. Goldsmith’s best respects to Mr. Craddock, when 
he asked him to-day, he quite forgot an engagement of 
above a week’s standing, which has been made purposely 
for him, he feels himself quite uneasy at not being per¬ 
mitted to have his instructions upon those parts where he 
must necessarily be defective. He will have a rehearsal 
on Monday, when if Mr. Craddock would come and after¬ 
wards take a bit of mutton chop it would add to his other 
obligations. 
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This is Dr. Johnson (September 29, 1784): 

It is a great pleasure to a sick man to discover that 
sickness is not always mortal, so for age, yet liv ing for 
a greater age. This, however, whatever Rochefaucault or 
Swift may say, though certainly part of the pleasure, yet 
not all of it. I rejoice in the welfare of those whom I 
love, and who love me, and surely should have the same 
joy, if I were no longer subject to mortality. 

And this is David Garrick : 

The little ingenious Mr. Garrick and the ingenious little 
Hogarth will take the opportunity of the plump doctor’s 
being with you, to hie away to the Rev. Rigdum Funnidos, 
Old Alresford, there to be as merry, facetious, mad, and 
nonsensical as liberty, property, and old October can make 
em. Wants no kickshaws, nothing but laugh and plumb- 
pudding. 


Mark Twain is intending to return to America at the 
end of this year and settle in Florida. He will be in 
London for a short time in the summer and then stay in 
Scotland for a while. He has lately been at work on a 
book which is, he says, a portrait gallery of the remark¬ 
able people whom he has met from his childhood upwards, 
including, like Chambers's Biographical Biotionary , monarchs 
and desperadoes, poets and lawyers. 


Bli this new book is not to see the light of dav 
for one hundred years; which is writing for posterity with 
a vengeance. The portraits therein, Mark told a Tima 
representative, are drawn solely for his own pleasure in 
the work, and with the single object of telling the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, without 
malice, and to serve no grudge, but, at the same time, 
without respect of persons or social conventions, institu- 
tutions, or pruderies of any kind. These portraits of men 
and women, painted with all their warts, as well as with 
every attractive feature which has caught his eye, will not 
be written in the style of Mark Twain’s books, which their 
author anticipates will be forgotten by the time his gallery 
is published. Any humour they may contain will be 
entirely unsought. It must be inherent in the subject if 
it is to appear in the portrait. 


In Mark Twain’s own words, “ a book that is not to be 
published for a century gives the writer a freedom which 
he could secure in no other way. We have lost a great 
deal in the past through a lack of books written in this 
way for a remote posterity. A man cannot tell the whole 
truth about himself, even if convinced that what he wrote 
would never be seen by others. I have personally satisfied 
myself of that and have got others to test it also. You 
cannot lay bare your private soul and look at it. You are 
too much ashamed of yourself. It is too disgusting. For 
that reason I confine myself to drawing the portraits of 
others.” Mark Twain is simply doing of deliberate inten¬ 
tion very much what Pepys did by accident. 


The humourist would seem to have more faith in the 
permanence of books than Mr. Wells has. In the glimpses 
of the future given in his new story, When the Sleeper 
Wakes, we see printed stories superseded by elaborate 
kinetoscope pictures, in which the characters move and 
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speak. Mr. Wells’s list of the books of this generation 
which will be preserved two hundred years hence is 
interesting. He fastens on Mr. Kipling (“ The Man 
Who would be King ”), Mr. Conrad (“ The Heart of 
Darkness”), and Mr. Henry James ("The Madonna of the 
Future ”) as three authors whose fame will endure at any 
rate as long as that. But not in books—in double cylinders. 


In an age of odd and seemingly irrelevant revelations 
nothing more odd has come under our notice than the 

pamphlet entitled A 
Psycho - Physical Study 
of Zola's Personality, 
with Illustrations : his 
Physical and Mental 
Peculiarities, Nervous 
System, Finger Imprints, 
Morbid Ideas, fyc., which 
reaches us from Chicago. 
Zola, whose passion for 
truth governs his life, 
expresses himself in¬ 
terested in the docu¬ 
ment ; but exactly how 
it is valuable to others 
we cannot determine. 
That the mental 
idiosyncracies of a man 
of notable intellect may 
be worth putting on 
record we can believe; but his “anthropometrical measure¬ 
ments ”! Thus: length of left foot, 262 mm.; width of 
right ear, 31 mm.; sitting height, 890 mm. 


This is a little better : 

Another morbid idea is arithmetical mania. He says 
this is a result of his instinct for order. When in the 
street he counts the gas-jets, the number of doors, and 
especially the number of hacks. In his home he counts 
the steps of the staircases, the different things on his 
bureau; he must touch the same pieces of furniture a 
certain number of times before he goes to sleep. 

From this desire to count arise superstitions; certain 
numbers have a bad influence for him : if by adding to the 
number of a hack he obtains a superstitious number, he 
will not hire the hack; or if he is obb'ged to, he fears 
some evil will befall him, as not to succeed on the errand 
he is upon. For some time “ 3 ” was a good number; 
to-day “ 7 ” reassures him : thus in the night he opens his 
eyes seven times to prove that he is not going to die. But 
the number 17, which reminds him of an important date 
that fate has willed, disturbs him. 

We reproduce from the pamphlet a photograph of Zola as 
a child. And for the benefit of any English novelist who 
may wish to be the subject of a similarly exhaustive 
inventory we may add that the author’s name is Arthur 
MacDonald. 


The first number of the Chord, a new quarterly devoted 
to music, lies before us. The little work proceeds from 
the Unicorn Press. The contributors belong to the new 
school of musical criticism, among them being Mr. Vernon 





M. ZOLA. A8 A CHILD. 


Blackburn and Mr. J. F. Runciman. Tchaikowsky finds 
in " Israfel ” a glowing eulogist. 

Mn. Burn and’ s chapters of autobiography in the Pall 
Mall Magazine reveal two unexpected circumstances. One 
is that Mr. Meredith gave him his first start as a literary 
man—but how is not explained ; and the other that that 
excellent chapter in Happy Thoughts describing the hero’s 
difficulties in the library of the wrong Frazer’s house, had 
foundation in fact in the library of Thackeray’s house. A 
Punch dinner was “held” under Thackeray’s roof, and 
afterwards the great man asked Mr. Bumand to get him a 
book from the shelves. Mr. Burnand did his best, but he 
could not dislodge the volume. It was a dummy. 
Thackeray then asked him to try in the next room for it. 
“ ‘ Certainly,’ I said, eager to show my readiness, and to 
put myself on the best possible terms with the great man. 
So I turned to go to the door in the direction he had indi¬ 
cated. No door; all books. Then, on looking round, it 
seemed to me that there was no door: books everywhere. 
Yet we must have entered by some door, out of the dining¬ 
room ; and here we were! and others had gone out by 
another door; but where? Were we in a room without 
any doors? ‘I’ll show you,’ he said; and then, intensely 
enjoying my puzzlement, he put his hand in among the 
books in the case—all dummies, every one—and, turning 
a handle, opened the door leading into the dining-room.” 


Author and publisher can be at variance without 
rancour, perhaps without knowing it. The prospectus of 
a new book of verso called An Epic of the Soul illustrates 
this difference. Says the author: “This cycle of eighty 
short poems, of a new form, records the experience of one 
who has sounded the depths of doubt and despair, and 
emerged into light on the further side.” Says the 
publisher: “ Printed in best style, on feather-weight 
paper, with deckle edges, and bound in white vellum, gilt 
top, with title on back and on cover in gold.” 


Lists of errata can be amusing. A little pamphlet 
collection of stories reaches us from America with a quite 
disproportionate list of errata at the end. Here are some: 
Page 7, line 22, " depths ” should be “ debts.” 

,, 12, ,, 28, “ streak ” should be “ stream.” 

,. 17, „ 20, “loud, maddening” should be “land- 
maddening.” 

„ 22, “ To Mary E. Wilkins ” should be “ C.” 

,, 23, line 27, “ irritableness ” should be “ inevitable¬ 
ness.” 

„ 25, ,, 37, “did not know” should be “did know.” 


We erroneously stated the price of Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark’s Dictionary of the Bible in reviewing the first two 
volumes last week. The volumes are 28s. each ; not 14s. 


A correspondent writes: “ Some little time ago you 
had a competition for books that are wanted. Might I 
suggest the desirability of a dictionary of early printers— 
say to 1600 or 1650—giving their trade marks, peculiarities 
of style or matter, and more important or rare works? 
Possibly such a work exists (? in French); if so, I should 
be much obliged if you could tell me of it.” 
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Perhaps the curious fate of Lord Curzon’s unpublished 
book is not generally understood. It was ready when 
Lord Curzon was appointed Viceroy, and its forthcoming 
publication was announced in the Times. The paragraph 
was seen in “ high quarters,” and an intimation was 
given that the appearance of a book on India by the 
Viceroy of India was not desirable. The fact that Lord 
Curzon’s book referred to travels on the frontier in years 
gone by did not prevail; and the result was that Lord 
Curzon gave instructions that publication should be put 
off indefinitely, and sailed for India. The book now lies 
in type. “ The next step,” says the New York Critic, 
“ will probably be the taking down of the type, unless, 
indeed, Lord Curzon cares to rent it until he ceases to be 
the Indian Viceroy, five years hence.” 


To the “ William Black Lifeboat Memorial Fund” the 
sum of £330 has now been subscribed. The Committee 
has lately been strengthened by a number of American 
literary men, and all over the United Kingdom the 
interests of the Fund are in good hands. The figure of 
£2,000 is aimed at. 


Jcles Claretie says that a “ well-informed ” diplomatist 
said to him recently: “ There are four people in the whole 
of England who do not wish for a war with France : 
the Queen, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and sir John 
Morley.” 


Bibliographical. 

The centenary of the birth of Thomas Hood has brought 
with it a gratifying, yet rather amusing, amount of erudi¬ 
tion on the part of the daily and the weekly press. The 
fuss made is a little diverting, for as a rule we have heard 
little of poor Hood. He is not among those from whom 
the literati habitually quote. The “ Song of the Shirt” 
and “ The Bridge of Sighs ” are naturally voted trite ; and 
there has never been anything to show that the average 
Writing man had ever read the “Midsummer Fairies” or 
the Sonnets In the Golden Treasury Hood is represented 
by three pieces only—“ The Bridge of Sighs,” “ Past and 
Present,” and “ The Death Bed ” (which, in his first 
edition, Mr. Palgrave deprived of its third verse!). Mr. 
Austin Dobson, too, when he came to “ select ” Hood for 
Mr. Ward’s English, Poets , chose only “ The Bridge of 
Sighs,” “The Death Bed,” and “A Parental Ode” as 
representative examples of Hood’s work. From the critics, 
in fact, Hood, as a poet, has never received any assistance 
worth speaking of. 

If Hood’s verse, both “serious” and “comic,” is not 
well known to the lieges, it certainly ought to be. Books, 
of course, are usually bought as furniture or for decorative 
purposes ; still, a good many people probably have dipped 
into the many editions of Hood’s rhymes which have been 
produced within the last decade or two. It is quite a long 
time—some fourteen years—since Messrs. Routledge put 
the “serious” and the “comic” verse into their cheap and 
handy Pocket Library. About the same time the Poems 


were included in Messrs. Cassell’s Red Library. There 
were other editions in 1890, 1891, and 1893, the last- 
named year witnessing a reprint of Hood’s novel, Tylney 
Hall. Two years ago Messrs. Warne included Hood’s 
verse in their Albion Library, and Messrs. Macmillan gave 
to it two volumes in their “ Eversley ” series. Last 
year, again, Messrs. Routledge issued cheap editions 
of the Poems. By the way, Hood in Scotland, which has 
just been re-reviewed, came out originally in 1885. 

More than one reference has been made these last few 
days to Landor’s tribute to “ the witty and the tender 
Hood.” It is, of course, by no means the only tribute of 
the kind. There is Leigh Hunt’s in “ The Feast of the 
Poets ” : 

... a right poet also was Hood, and could vary 
His jokes with deep fancies of Centaur and Fairy. 

There are Lowell’s lines “ To the Memory of Hood,” 
and W. C. Bennett’s in his Verdicts : 

Thou by whom equal humour an! pathos were shown. 

Thou heart with a tenderness all woman’s own. 

Thou finest of spirits thy througed age has known ! 

Very enthusiastic, too, is Gerald Massey’s testimony to his 
brother bard : 

The world may never know the wealth it lost 
When Hood went darkling to his tearful tomb. 

So mighty in his undiveloped force. 

The announcement of a new book by Mr. Hamlin Gar¬ 
land—to be published in this country, which he has just 
visited for the first time—reminds one that his work is 
already pretty familiar to English readers. We have had, 
for instance, in tolerably quick succession, his Little North. 
his Spoil of Office, his Prairie Songs, his Prairie Folks, his 
Mam- Travelled Roads, his Crumbling Idols (essays on art, 
literature, and the drama), his Rose of Dutcher's Coolly, and 
his Wayside Courtships —all within Half a dozen years or 
so. This seems to indicate a certain measure of popularity 
on this “ side.” 

I see Dr. Andrew Wilson has been quoting in the 
Illustrated London News some stanzas which he “thinks 
he is right in attributing to the late Lord Xenves.” 
Lord Neaves certainly did write “ The Leather Bottel,” 
but not quite as Dr. Wilson quotes him. Of the three 
stanzas which Dr. Wilson prints, the first two differ pretty 
considerably from the authorised text as given in “Songs 
and Verses, Social and Scientific,” to which the readers of 
the Illustrated London News may be advised to make re¬ 
ference. 

In the June number of the Cornhill, a writer reproduces 
from “The Shotover Papers” (Oxford, 1874-5) two 
stanzas of the Swinburne parody entitled “ Procuratores,” 
and beginning: 

O vestment of velvet and virtue ! 

He adds: “The author of this parody was, I believe, 
Mr. Ivan Muller, then of New College.” This is quite 
true; and “Procuratores,” along with other verses bv 
Mr. Muller, may be found, with Mr. Muller’s name 
appended to them, in a volume, published by Routledge, 
called Comic Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Liddell of “Liddell and Scott.” 

Henry George Liddell, D.T). A Memoir. By the Rev. 

Henry L. Thompson. (Murray. 16s.) 

In the Oxford of ten years ago Liddell loomed large. 
The memory of a distinguished Vice-Chancellorship, the 
prestige of “the House,” the already ancient fame of the 
great Lexicon, gave him a position and authority second 
only to that of “ little Benjamin, their ruler.” And even 
in a mostly celibate society the fine bearing and handsome 
demeanour of the man, which the portraits we reproduce 
abundantly illustrate, added to the impression. For sixty- 
two years, from his matriculation in 1830 to his resigna¬ 
tion in 1892, with the exception of the decade which he 
spent at the closely related foundation of Westminster, 
Liddell’s career was bound up and identified with the 
fortunes of what is in some respects the doyen of Oxford 
colleges—Christ Church. Mr. Thompson’s memoir is 
naturally somewhat academic and reserved, but it fur¬ 
nishes the material for a fairly lifelike portrait, differing in 


great joy to the Sixth Form boys of Westminster to find a 
weak point. Story had it that on such occasions Liddell 
would say : “ I can’t think what Mr. Scott meant by say¬ 
ing that.” And an audacious wag once showed up to the 
headmaster the following epigram: 

Two men wrote a Lexicon, Liddell and Scott; 

Some parts were clever, but some parts were not. 

Hear, all ye learned, and read me this riddle, 

How the wrong part wrote Scott, and the right part wrote 
Liddell. 

Between 1833 and 1846 Liddell became successively 
Tutor of Christ Church, Reader in Greek, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. In the latter year he 
married and was appointed by Gaisford Headmaster of 
Westminster. Here he did good work, for the school had 
fallen into the hands of incompetent ushers and sorely 
needed wise steersmanship. During his tenure of office 
Liddell found time to write an excellent History of Rome. 
He was not sorry, however, on Gaisford’s death, to come 
back to Christ Church as Dean, and with the exception of 
the inevitable work on the Lexicon, the rest of his life was 
devoted to the service of the College and the University. 
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THE LATE DEAN LIDDELL AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. 


more than one way from the traditional Liddell of under¬ 
graduate legend. 

The reminiscences of his early life which Liddell him¬ 
self preserved do not paint his schooldays in bright colours. 
At his first school an ingenious form of torture was in 
vogue: 

We little boys were made to sit at the long desks with 
our hands over our eyes, and certain big fellows, having 
needles fixed in little balls of sealing wax, blew these 
missiles through pea-shooters, so as to pin our ears to our 
heads. 

Charterhouse, to which Liddell went on, was almost 
equally rough. The boys seemed to have “pigged it” a 
good deal, and to have learnt less then might be expected 
from the reputation of the headmaster, Dr. Russell, who 
was something of a faddist. Liddell, personally, after 
three years’ experience, still dates his letters from “ Beastly 
Charterhouse.” At Christ Church, and under that really 
great scholar Gaisford, he found himself more in his 
element. The Lexicon, in which his colleague was Robert 
Scott, afterwards Master of Balliol, was begun soon after 
he took his degree, and was completed in about ten years. 
But he was at work upon it, revising and improving, up 
to the end of his life. It was really a credit to English 
scholarship, and, in a letter written shortly after its publi¬ 
cation, Liddell records with some pride how the famous 
Dindorf had now relinquished his intention of doing 
similar work. Of course it is not infallible, and it was a 


On the inner life of Liddell Mr. Thompson is, perhaps, 
more chary of throwing light than could be wished. In 
his youth, like most of Ms contemporaries, he came under 
the influence of Pusey and Newman. He writes as follows 
of the great opponent of the Tractarians, Dr. Arnold: 

Arnold came, saw, and, of course, did not conquer. I 
am sorry to say that bis physiognomy by no means 
counteracts the extremely unpleasant notion I had 
been led to form of him from the “ Malignants ” article. 
A more savage, truculent expression than that day sate 
upon his brow I think I never saw. 

This naive fasMon of painting your adversary as a devil 
is not uncharacteristic of theological controversy, but the 
portrait will come as a surprise to the readers of Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold. In another letter of the same date he 
appeals to Vaughan, afterwards Professor of Modern 
History: “I hope you have already signed a petition 
against admitting Dissenters to the Universities. If not, 
you will find one either at Rivington’s or Hatchard’s, 
whither instantly repair, and enrol your name among all 
the good and wise of the land.” These polemical utter¬ 
ances are singularly at variance with Liddell’s later 
attitude on the question of University Reform. The real 
fact is, that with Liddell the Tractarian phase was even 
more transient than it was with Mark Pattison, or with 
Froude. The bent of his mind was not theological, 
and his interests, outoide scholarship, were mainly con* 
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cemed with matters of art. Oi the Martyrs’ Memorial 
he very characteristically writes: 

There are, and will be, many difficulties about it, 
arising from the disturbed state of the theological opinion, 
both generally in the country and particularly at Oxford. 
However, I hope the thing may be got successfully for¬ 
ward. If so, when the architectural question of what is 
to be comes to be discussed I shall take a very lively 
interest in the business. 

This detachment from theology, and indeed from specula¬ 
tion generally, seems to have lasted throughout Liddell’s 
life. Abstract ideas had but the slightest attraction for 
him; he was at heart a “practical ” man. Mr. Thompson 
quotes some interesting extracts from letters written after 
his resignation of the Deanery to Sir Thomas and Sir 
Henry Acland: 

I fear I share Mountague Bernard’s opinion that, after 
forty, Metaphysics become distasteful. I have so long dis¬ 
continued any study of Speculative Philosophy, and am so 
ignorant of what nas been said or written by moderns, 
such as Herbert Spencer, Lotze, &c., that I could not give 
any judgment worth a farthing. I fear the present genera¬ 
tion care little for such things, and that any attempt to 
popularise them would meet with small encouragement. 
I only wonder at your energy in continuing to pass 
speculative thoughts through the filter of your brain. 

And, again: 

As to faith, I suppose you mean that the old provinces 
of faith are being invaded by conviction of new facts 
inconsistent with their maintenance. Must this nut be so. 
It is a question whether, after a certain aije, it is worth 
while, as a matter of duty, to go into such questions. I, 
for instance, do not feel the least inclination to read the 
Gifford Lectures by (I forget his name), if he attempts to 
solve transcendental questions by abstract reasonings. 
The history of religion must be interesting. The philosophy 
of religion may be barren and provoking. 

We have referred to Liddell’s taste for art. He was 
an excellent draughtsman, as some examples from the 
Christ Church Common-Room blotting-paper, gathered up 
by a friend after a committee meeting and reproduced by 
Mr. Thompson, show. He was a close friend of Mr. 
Ruskin’s, who in a well-known passage of the Prmterita 
speaks of him as one of the rarest types of nobly- 
resenced Englishmen, ... a man sorrowfully under the 
ominion of the Greek avdy/ 07 —the present Dean.” 
Ruskin regretted that one who could draw should give 
himself up to business and lexicons. And Liddell, in his 
turn, describes the Ruskin of undergraduate days as “a 
very strange fellow, always dressing in a great-coat with 
a brown velvet collar and a large neckcloth tied over his 
mouth, and living quite in his own way among the odd 
set of hunting and sporting men that gentlemen commoners 
usually are.” Mr. Thompson prints two long and inte¬ 
resting letters from Ruskin, written in 1844, and replying 
to criticisms of Liddell’s upon Modem Painters. 

Dean Liddell’s is a worthy figure to stand in the long 
line of rulers of the “ House,” which includes such names 
as Fell, Aldrich, Atterbury, Jackson, and Gaisford. A 
certain sternness and austerity of demeanour which 
marked his relations with undergraduates was due to 
shyness and reserve; and in later life became softened— 
so his biographer declares—into something approaching 
geniality. 


The Prince of Critics. 

“ Jules Jan in, who has been dubbed the prince of critics, 
would be completely unknown to the present generation 
if he had not called the lobster, which he had only seen 
after it had been boiled, ‘ the cardinal of the seas.’ ” 

From the Times, May 25. 


The Hymn and the Hymnist. 

The Hymn Lover: an Account of the Rite and Growth of 
English Hymnody. By W. Garrett Horder. Second 
Edition, Revised. (J. Curwen & Sons.) 

Hymn* and Hymn- Writer* of the Church Hymnary. By 
Rev. J. Brownlie. (Henry Frowde.) 

Op the two books cited above, the second is a series of 
brief notices, critical and biographical, of the hymn- 
writers whose work appears in the Presbyterian Church 
Hymnary. It is well done, and very useful within its 
necessarily limited scope. At the same time, the Church 
Hymnary casts so wide a net that Mr. Brownlie’s book is 
really more comprehensive than the mere title would lead 
one to expect. Mr. Horder’s work, on the other hand, is 
really a history of English Hymnody, and well deserves 
the second edition into which it has gone. The criticism 
is good, and it does excellent service by its copious quota¬ 
tions of hymns good but little known. 

There is a general and a conventional sense of the term 
“ hymn.” In the general sense it may signify elaborate 
poems, including litanies—poems quite unfit for congre¬ 
gational use. The Orphic hymns, for example, are 
litanies. Of the purely poetical class we may take 
Catullus’ hymn to Diana. A free translation of the first 
stanzas will show how unfit it would be for general use: 

Diana’s servitors are we, 

We girls and boys in chastity; 

Diana, boys in chastity 
And girls go we a-singing. 

O rich-haired Leto’s progeny, 

Great offspring of great Jove on high, 

When did the olives canopy 
Thy Delian forthbringing; 

The mistress of the heights to be, 

And have the woods in sovereignty, 

And groves’ recessed secrecy, 

And streams’ unravished springing. 

That is no hymn in our narrower sense. In the accepted 
conventional sense, a hymn should be a metrical com¬ 
position addressed to a higher power than man, and at the 
same time characterised by certain special limitations. It 
must be a song, in the strictest sense of that word—singable 
and sufficiently brief. It must, like all songs, be in a 
metre light and unintricate enough for musical setting; 
and, above all, it must be direct enough in expression for 
popular comprehension. This last qualification explains 
why there are many successful hymns, but few good 
hymns. 

Hymns, in our signification, are almost, perhaps quite, 
unknown in pagan religions. The Orphic hymns, we have 
said, were litanies; so were the Egyptian hymns to Osiris 
and others as they have reached us ; they are a string of 
the god’s titles and attributes. The reason is that there 
was no public worship except on festival anniversaries; 
the services were and are conducted by the priests and 
their assistants in the privacy of the temple—often at 
night. The multitude might go in if they pleased and 
make their solitary individual prayer; but there was no 
organised public ritual, therefore no congregational prayer. 
So it is to-day in India. As for Buddhism, it has no 
prayer; a man may meditate on divine things, and try to 
make himself better thereby, but there is no help from 
the devas, who are at most but powers of the universe. 
You might as well pray to the Lord Chief Justice to keep 
you out of Clerkenwell. It is a religion of pure self-help 
and unbending fate. 

From the Hebrew psalms is the origin of Christian 
hymnody. Yet the Assyrian hymns show whence the 
Jews got the model of their psalms. Read but this: 

My Lord, in the anger of His heart, has punished me; 

God in the strength of His heart has taken me ; 

Ishtar, my mother, has seized upon me and put me to 
grief. 
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God, who knoweth that I knew not, has afflicted me; 

Ishtar, my mother, who knoweth that I knew not, has 
caused darkness. 

I prayed, and none takes my hand: 

I wept, and none held my palm; 

I cry aloud, but there is none that will hear me; 

I am in darkness and hiding, and dure not look up. 

This is sufficiently Hebraic; but the hymn in its modern 
conventional sense was developed in the Middle Ages ; and 
the finest hymns ever written are unfortunately in Latin. 
English hymns really begin with the seventeenth century. 
Then later Dr. Watts inaugurated the prolific period of 
hymn-writing, and yet later in the eighteenth century the 
two Wesleys flooded the land with hymns and hymn- 
writers. Finally, about the middle of this century, there 
has been a fresh outbreak of hymns, the result of the 
diffusion of modern poetry ; and this still continues. The 
hymns of the seventeenth century are few, and, with the 
exception of an occasional piece, such as Bishop Ken’s 
Evening Hymn, they have been surpassed in popularity ; 
but in quality they are among the best of the language. 
They have a terseness, a freshness of idea and expression, 
which more recent writers too often miss. Let us quote 
one, not only because it is fine in itself, but because it is 
the work of a famous master of English prose, whom few 
people are aware to have left any verse at all. We mean 
the Evening Hymn of Sir Thomas Browne: 

The night is come, like to the day, 

Depart not Thou, great God, away. 

Lot not my sins, black as the night, 

Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 

Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 

Let no dreams my head infest 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 

While I do rest, my soul advance ; 

Make my sleep a holy trance: 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 

Awake into some holy thought; 

And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 

Sleep is a death ;— 0 make me try. 

By sleeping, what it is to die! 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed. 

Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee ; 

And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

This is probably the germ of Bishop Ken’s well-known 
Evening Hymn, and it seems a model of what a hymn 
should be. The simplest may understand it, the most 
cultivated delight in it. We need only point to the few 
true hymns of George Herbert or of Herrick, whose repu¬ 
tation is established; but we may note one or two excel¬ 
lent hymns by John Austin, which are but now emerging 
from an undeserved neglect. “Jerusalem, my happy 
home,” belongs to this time, and is anonymous—like many 
good things, from Westminster Abbey downwards. 

John Mason preceded Watts, also in the later seven¬ 
teenth century, and one very fine hymn of his is quoted 
by Mr. Horder. He, too, is regaining his due place 
nowadays. Of Watts we need not speak, or the Wesleys. 
All of them were epoch-making as hymn-Writers; and if 
Watts be somewhat overrated as regards the intrinsic 
value of his work, that cannot be said of Charles Wesley. 
After them the soil yields scanty fruit. There is an 
occasional hymn deservedly remembered, such as Toplady’s 
famous “Bock of Ages.” But, on the whole, it was a 
fallow period, down to the middle of our own century. 

Then came the influence of the great modem poets. 
Cowper had, indeed, written, with John Newton, the 


celebrated Olney Hymns, but he produced no followers. 
Now everybody was writing verse, and hymnody shared 
in the revival. Thomas Kelly, James Montgomery, Bishop 
Heber, lead off the way. Montgomery is really an apostle 
of the present-day hymn, and the excellence of his work 
needs no comment. Heber did good service also in raising 
the standard of taste. And then comes Keble, with This 
Christian Year , and we are in the full tide of the revival. 
To mention individuals is impossible, so numerous are 
those with claims to attention. Let us consider the general 
character of present-day hymnody, and quote a few of the 
less-known specimens. 

Modem hymn-writing is much more refined than that of 
the eighteenth century—aims much more at artistic merit. 
It is also more various in form and metre. But, on the 
other hand, it tends to diffuseness. Compared with the 
seventeenth century this is very noticeable. Keble him¬ 
self, with all his merits, sadly lacked compression. His 
friend Newman beats him here; compression is the great 
merit which makes amends for much defective in the 
artistic finish of Newman’s verse. Yet, in an occasional 
stanza, Keble can be striking and compact. Mr. Horder 
justly cites the following: 

Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 

Plain as the earth and sky. 

That is admirable and rememberable. But if this fault 
mar Keble, what shall we say of Faber, whom Mr. 
Horder lauds to the skies ? His translations are his 
best; and doubtless some of his original hymns are less 
faulty than those which are most popular. But those 
hymns, such as “ 0 Paradise! ” are almost more than 
diffuse, they are gushing. Only a richer imagination than 
Faber possessed as a poet could carry off such loose fling¬ 
ing of one’s emotional arms abroad. Diffuseness, either 
emotional or gently sentimental, is the characteristic fault 
of the modem hymn. There are exceptions. Such is an 
excellent hymn by Anstice, which the reader will find on 
p. 167 of Mr. Horder’s book. But we quote in prefer¬ 
ence Samuel Greg’s really fine hymn on the Transfigura¬ 
tion — finished, compact, direct in utterance, without 
triviality: 

Stay, Master, stay upon this heavenly hill: 

A little longer, let us linger still; 

With these three mighty ones of old beside, 

Near to the Awful Presence still abide; 

Before the throne of light we trembling stand, 

And catch a glimpse into the spirit-land. 

Stay, Master, stay! we breathe a purer air; 

This life is not the life that waits us there: 

Thoughts, feelings, flashes, glimpses come and go : 

We cannot speak them—nay, we do not know; 

Wrapt in this cloud of light we seem to be 
The thing we fain would grow—eternally. 

“ No! ” saith the Lord, “the hour is past,—we go ; 

Our home, our life, our duties lie below. 

While here we kneel upon the mount of prayer, 

The plough lies waiting in the furrow there! 

Here we sought God that we might know His will: 

There we must do it,—serve Him,—seek Him still.” 

If man aspires to reach the throne of God, 

O’er the dull plains of earth must lie the road. 

He who best does his lowly duty here, 

Shall mount the highest in a nobler sphere : 

At God’s own feet our spirits seek their rest, 

And he is nearest Him who serves Him best. 

Dean Stanley imitated this hymn, but certainly fails to 
equal Greg. His hymn is much more artificial— flam¬ 
boyant, in fact. 

The name of Neale is eminent as a translator of the 
mediroval and Eastern hymns. He stands with Faber and 
Casswall as the three who have done the most valuable 
work in such translation. Neale especially is remarkable 
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for the number and general felicity of bis renderings. But 
with Bonar, Rawson, Gill, Ellerton, and a hundred others 
each having his right to consideration, the modern field is 
too crowded for separate reference. Yet take these hardly 
known lines by Sarah Williams, compact, sincere, and 
clear, which we may thank Mr. Horder for quoting : 

Because I knew not when my life was good, 

And when there was a light upon my path, 

But turned my soul perversely to the dark— 

O Lord, I do repent. 

Because I held upon my selfish road, 

And left my brother wounded by the way, 

And called ambition duty, and pressed on— 

O Lord, I do repent. 

Because I spent the strength Thou gavest me 
In struggle which Thou never didst ordain, 

And have but dregs of life to offer Thee— 

O Lord, I do repent. 

Because I was impatient, would not wait, 

But thrust my impious hand across Thy threads, 

And marred the pattern drawn out for my life— 

O Lord, I do repent. 

Because Thou hast borne with me all this while, 

Hast smitten me with love until I weep, 

Hast called me as a mother calls her child— 

O Lord, I do repent. 

There is a hymn by Mrs. Charles, also excellent in a 
different way; antithetical, but having the same unfemi¬ 
nine quality of compression. And that is what we need. 
The national quality of our extensive hymn literature is 
terseness, firmness, gravity, dignity, weight. The more we 
aim at restoring that quality, the better the prospect for 
the future. We have gone far enough in the direction of 
modem freedom—too far. “ License they mean when 
they cry Liberty ” should not be true of hymn-writers. 


A Budget of Kindliness. 

Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy. 2 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus. 24s.) 

Mb. McCarthy has a good word for everybody. Out 
of the friendships, the rivalries, the innumerable acquaint¬ 
ances of forty-seven years he distils not a drop of gall. 
Faults and weaknesses which have acquired a traditional 
acceptance have no lodgment in his memory. Thackeray 
an inordinate admirer of rank, a snob worthy of his own 
collection of snobs ? “ So far as I knew or could observe 

Thackeray, I had no reason to believe that he had any 
defect of the kind. I had known him to be on the most 
friendly terms with men and women who had nothing 
whatever of rank or station to recommend them to his 
notice.” Mr. McCarthy tells, with admirable point, a 
story of a real tuft-hunter who claimed to be of good 
family, and who “ was always boasting of the fact and 
telling you of his high connections, bringing out the 
names of his first cousin the marquis, and his second 
cousin the duchess,” &c. This man made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Thackeray, and was proud of it. One day, says 
Mr. McCarthy, 

I met him at the Garrick Club, and he suddenly began 
to talk to me about Thackeray. “ Now, look here,” he 
said, “you always refuse to believe that Thackeray 
worships the aristocracy. I’ll give you a convincing proof 
that he does, a proof that I got only this very day. Do 
you see this cigar f ” He held one out between his fingers, 
and I admitted that I did see it. “ Well,” he said, “ that 
cigar was given to me by Thackeray; and do you know 
what he said when he was giving it to me ? ” I had to 
admit that I could not form any guess as to what Thackeray 
might have said. 80 he went on with an air of triumph. 
“Well,” he said, “Thackeray’s words to me were these: 
‘ Now, my dear fellow, here is a cigar which I know you 


will be delighted to have, because it is one of a box that 
was given to me by a marquis ’: Now what have you to 
say ? ” I had nothing to say. I could have said : “ I really 
didn’t know that Thackeray was as well acquainted with 
you as all that,” but I controlled my tongue, and the con¬ 
versation dropped. 

Under the warm rays of Mr. McCarthy’s recollection the 
men and women of yesterday show the best sides of their 
characters. George Eliot, an “overbearing” hostess, 
“filled with intellectual pride”? “I can only say that 
the opinion I formed of George Eliot’s manner as an in¬ 
tellectual hostess was, curiously, the very reverse.” 
Cardinal Manning acrid in his talk of eminent men? “ I 
cannot say that I myself ever observed any peculiarity of 
this kind.” Yet even to the Cardinal’s trivial detractors 
Mr. McCarthy is kind : “ I think Manning could not always 
resist the temptation to throw in some brief descriptive 
remark, which showed in the lightest and most passing 
way that he thoroughly understood some one or two 
of a great man’s little weaknesses.” Browning “ a mere 
chatterer in society, and a devotee of rank and fashion ” ? 
Not as Mr. McCarthy knew him : , 

As to Browning’s manner of talk. Was it only the idle 
chatter of society ? I have met a great many brilliant 
talkers in different countries in mv time. I do not know 
that I have ever met a talker more brilliant, or who could, 
when he pleased, go more deeply into the heart of a subject 
than Robert Browning. I shall never forget an account 
which he gave me once of his early recollections of Edmund 
Kean’s acting. Browning, of course, was very young 
when he saw Edmund Kean, but he had carried away in 
his mind a perfect picture of the great tragedian’s style 
and manner; and I must say that with all I had read of 
Kean nothing ever impressed me with such a comprehension 
of his genius and of his style as did that rapid description 
by Browning given, not to the company in general, but to 
me at a London dinner table. There was not in his 
description the slightest straining after effect, not the 
faintest suggestion of the clever talker talking to show his 
cleverness ; it was simply the outpouring of a man filled 
with his subject, and anxious to make his listener feel as 
he felt; and the subject itself was started by the merest 
chance, and without any premeditation whatever on either 
side. 

Just as triumphantly does Freeman emerge from these 
most entertaining pages. Many of Freeman’s visitors 
had been led, like Mr. McCarthy, to think of him as an 
overbearing man, brusque in his manner to intellectual 
inferiors. Mr. McCarthy found in him only “ a sort of 
rough heartiness.” Freeman, as everyone knows, was a 
grand talker, humorous, exuberant, and prodigiously well 
informed. Mr. McCarthy makes his literary industry 
concrete and interesting : 

I was particularly interested in the working arrange¬ 
ments of his study, which he showed and explained with 
a certain degree of natural pride. One important part of 
the arrangement consisted of a very long, narrow table, 
stretching midway down almost the whole length of the 
long room. The convenience of this arrangement con¬ 
sisted in the fact that he could have all the particular 
books he was likely to require for each day’s work laid 
out, on their backs with open leaves, along the table, so as 
to spare him the trouble of incessantly running to his 
shelves and taking down each time a new volume, and 
then, when he supposed he had done with it, putting it 
back into its place and out of his way, only perhaps to 
find, a few minutes later, that he wanted to refer to the 
book again, and must drag it from its shelf anew. Freeman 
himself expatiated with great delight on the advantages 
of this plan, and showed how the books that he wanted 
for each day’s work could find ample space to lis outspread 
without encroaching on each other. . . . He dwelt with 
amusing and humorous exaggeration on the priceless 
simplicity of his method, and on the extraordinary vague¬ 
ness of mind which induced so many authors to pile one 
book upon another. 

It is hardly necessary, though it would be absurdly 
easy, to adduce other instances of our author’s generous 
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estimates of the daily side of men and women of note. 
Perhaps we ought not to call them generous; they must be 
temperamental. What McCarthy looked for he saw ; what 
he saw he records. And so with anecdote and talkative 
ease we move on through the vast crowd, and are presented 
to Huxley, and Mill, and Mr. Spencer, and Tyndall, and 
Jefferson, and Bright, and Cobden, and Parnell, and Mr. 
Sexton, and Lord Randolph Churchill, and Gladstone, and 
Carlyle, and Dickens, and Lowell, and Holmes, and Trol¬ 
lope, and Reade — and to many, many more : even to Mr. 
Meredith, and Mr. Kipling. It may be that some readers who 
love a shindy, and lust for a little detraction, will find 
Mr. McCarthy’s pages too smooth and benevolent. They 
may contend that justice is dull without its miscarriages, 
and that charity vaunts itself if it never faileth. For such 
there is a grain of comfort: Mr. McCarthy almost hustles 
Charles Kingsley. It is a surprise, but it is so. For 
while allowing that Kingsley had an honest heart, and 
“ tried to do the work of a man,” Mr. McCarthy says: 
“I hardly remember, in my practical observation of 
politics, a great public question of which Charles Kingsley 
did not take the wrong side.” And again—is it really 
Mr. McCarthy'<—“Nothing for long years, I think, has 
been more repulsive, and in its way more mischievous, 
than the cant about ‘ strength ’ which Kingsley did so 
much to diffuse and to glorify.” Here, and here only, 
this broad and gliding stream of memories stays its rip¬ 
pling music, and seems as though it were about to roar in 
in a strait channel. 

Even the shindy is not quite lacking, for, in lieu of 
one of his own making, Mr. McCarthy treats us to a 
gay passage of arms between Charles Reade and Charles 
Mathews: 

Reade’s hot temper once got him into serious trouble 
with so awkward an antagonist as the late Charles 
Mathews. As most of the elders will remember, Charles 
Mathews was not only the most brilliant light comedian 
of his day upon the English stage, but he was a master of 
bright talk and keen sarcasm. He was performing at one 
time in Drury-laue Theatre, then under the management 
of Mr. E. T. Smith, a very well-known personage of that 
day. Charles Reade had once written a play called 
“Gold,” which, it seems, was acted at Drury - lane 
Theatre, but which I confess I never saw, never read, and, 
indeed, never heard of until the occurrence of the little 
controversy I am about to record. Reade, one night, 
presented himself for admission at the door of Drury-lane 
Theatre and was refused; and, thereupon, he wrote the 
following letter to Charles Mathews : 

Garrick Club, Covent Garden: November 28. 

Dear Sir, —I was stopped the other night at the stage 
door of Drury-lane Theatre, by people whom I remember 
to have seen at the Lyceum under your reign. 

This is the first time such an affront was ever put upon 
me in any theatre where I had produced a play, and is 
without precedent unless when an affront was intended. 
As I never forgive an affront, I am not hasty to suppose 
one intended. It is very possible that this was done 
inadvertently; and the present stage-list may have been 
made out without the older claims being examined. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know at once whether 
this is so, and if the people who stopped me at the stage- 
door are yours; will you protect the author of “ Gold,” <kc,, 
from any repetition of such an annoyance P—I am, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, Chari.es Reade. 

Mathews’s reply must be counted immortal: 

T. R., Drury-lane: November 29. 

Dear Sir, —If ignorance is bliss on general occasions, 
on the present it certainly would be folly to be wise. I 
am therefore happy to inform you that I am ignorant of 
your having produced a play at this theatre; ignorant that 
you are the author of “ Gold ” ; ignorant of the merits of 
that play; ignorant that your name has been erased from 
the list at the stage door ; ignorant that it had ever been 
on it; ignorant that you had presented yourself for ad¬ 


mittance ; ignorant that it had been refused ; ignorant 
that such a refusal was without precedent; ignorant that 
in the man who stopped you you recognised one of the 
persons lately with me at the Lyceum ; ignorant that the 
doorkeeper was ever in that theatre; ignorant that you 
never forgive an affront; ignorant that any - had been 
offered; ignorant of when, how, or by whom the list was 
made out, and equally so by whom it was altered. 

Allow me to add that I am quite incapable of offering 
any discourtesy to a gentleman I have barely the pleasure 
of knowing, and, moreover, have no power whatever to 
interfere with Mr. Smith’s arrangements or disarrange¬ 
ments ; and, with this wholesale admission of ignorance, 
incapacity, and impotence, believe me, faithfully yours, 

C. T. Mathews. 

It is impossible not to envy Mr. McCarthy his innumer¬ 
able fine contacts with men and women whose names will 
not quickly die, and with men and women who had their 
unimportant day. But our admiration of the qualities 
Mr. McCarthy depicts extends to those he possesses. For, 
certainly, this is a budget of kindliness. 


The Vext Philippines. 

The Philippines and Round About. By Major G. J. Young- 
husband. With Illustrations and Map. (Macmillans. 
8 s. 6d.) 

Tiie Philippines were discovered in 1521 and at once 
became a bone of contention. For though by the award 
of the papal Solomon the world had been divided, east and 
west, between Spain and Portugal, it was not always easy 
to determine where east left off and west began. In the 
end Spain had the better of the dispute, and settled down 
steadily to misgovern the Filipino race for the next 300 
years. With a brief interlude: for from October 6, 1762, 
to February 10 of the following year the islands were 
British property. The Government of George III. handed 
them back, like small change across the counter, under 
the terms of the Peace of Paris ; and the Spaniards put up 
a merry monolith to celebrate their triumph and the 
prowess of Simon Anda. 

The insurrection of 1896 is attributed to three causes. 
They are: (1) the system of extortion practised by the 
Spanish officials; (2) the unequal incidence of the burden 
of taxation; and (3) the gross lives and intolerable 
tyranny of the clergy (with the honourable exception of 
the Jesuits). With the leader of the insurrection, the 
self-proclaimed first president of the Philippine Republic, 
the author had the privilege of an interview. 

Aguinaldo is a young man of only twenty-nine years of 
age, stands about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, is slightly built, and 
was dressed in a coat and trousers of drab tussore silk. 
He is a pure Philippine native, though showing a slight 
trace of Chinese origin; of dark complexion, and much 
pock-marked. His face is square and determined, the 
lower lip protruding markedly. On the whole, a man of 
pleasant demeanour, even - tempered, and with strong 
characteristics. Slow of speech, and perhaps also of 
thought, his past career has hall-marked him as a man of 
prompt decision and prompter action. 

Against the insurrection the Spanish authorities took stern 
measures. Martial law was proclaimed, and at Manila 
169 persons suspected of disaffection were thrust into a 
dungeon that had its one air-hole boarded over to keep 
out the rain. Fifty-four died in the night, and the 
survivors were shot in the morning. Such drastic 
remedies proving ineffectual, General Polavieja was 
superseded; and on Christmas Day arrived Primo de 
Rivera with his pockets full of money—$2,000,000. 
He distributed it among the insurgent leaders, except 
some two-thirds, which went by way of commission in 
other directions ; then “ with great pleasure ” he announced 
to the authorities at home that “the principal leaders of. 
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the insurrection had laid down their arms and cheered 
three times for Spain, the King, and peace,” upon which 
he made his smiling way home. A pacification arranged 
upon this basis was not likely to last; and under Davila 
the old methods were employed to suppress a new rising. 
And then a side wind from Cuba brought Dewey in search 
of the Spanish fleet. 

When Major Tounghusband arrived at Manila on 
October 10 of last year the place was in the hands of the 
Americans, and the newcomers were busy in cleaning up 
after three hundred years of neglect, corruption, and squalor. 
The author’s outspoken description of the domestic habits 
of its former occupants for the last three centuries leaves 
no doubt as to the horrors of the task which the new 
municipality found themselves called upon to undertake. 
Indeed, that the place should not have been laid desolate 
long since suggests that the boastful bacillus is, after all, 
but a feeble folk. (But that is not sufficient to justify 
a self-respecting major in such a comment as this : “ Poor 
old Peter up aloft must have a heavy job with the Dons 
before they are fit for admission through the golden 
gates.”) The force in occupation has already four news¬ 
papers of its own, and Major Younghusband often “found 
the paragraphs and advertisements very amusing”: 

“ Holy Gee ! ” exclaims one organ, “ 200 new subscribers 
in one hour! Walk in, boys; beer ain’t in it with news¬ 
papers ! Dump down your dollars, and secure an intel¬ 
lectual feast for one month anyhow.” But the beer man 
is not to be defeated, for on the back of the same paper he 
holds out most inviting suggestions of celestial bliss to 
those who drink his beer, thus: “Beware of microbes! 
The little demons that down a strong man! There’s 

NO MICROBES in S-’s beer, and don’t you forget it. 

If by accident a microbe should fall into S-’s beer, he 

would reform and become an ANGEL. Who would not 
be an Angel ? ” 

Together with their spirit of journalistic and commercial 
enterprise, these citizen soldiers have brought with them, 
from the sacred presence of their 11 souvenir girls, ’’that spirit 
of chivalry by which their nation is distinguished among 
the nations of the earth. From these unwashed tatterde¬ 
malions Mrs. Younghusband received a land of homage as 
she passed along the streets. Various of them from whom 
she accepted aid in her quest of photographs were proud 
men that day. And a remarkably successful search it 
was. 

Of the native population the author has but a low 
opinion. He ranks them below even the Dyaks of Borneo. 
His recommendation, therefore, as to the future govern¬ 
ment of the islands is that the Americans should adopt a 
system of forced labour, modelled upon that which, with 
excellent results, the Dutch employ in Java; for, says he, 
by way of justification of the proposed infringement of 
the principle of free labour, “compared with the European 
or American standard of intelligence and civilisation, the 
inhabitants are but as infants alongside a grown man.” 
As a preliminary step—oblivious, apparently, of the scorn 
he poured out upon poor Rivera’s policy of doles—he 
recommends, as likely to prove cheapest in the end, the 
buying off of Aguinaldo and other leaders of the insur¬ 
rection. 

Upon the whole, the book, as a bit of journalism, is 
bright and readable. Major Younghusband has a sharp 
eye and a nimble pen; and by his military training and 
wide experience he is qualified to judge both of the nature 
and the circumstances of the problem. It is one upon the 
solution of which, at the present moment, a good deal is 
thought to depend. 


A King’s Favourite. 

Piers Gaveston. By Walter Phelps Dodge. (Fisher 

Unwin. 12s.) 

We agree with Mr. Dodge that his study of “ one who 
had been practically Dictator of England ” forms an 
interesting and valuable “footnote to history.” Politi¬ 
cally, Piers Gaveston was a butterfly crushed on the wheel 
of the long struggle between the King and the Barons of 
England. Personally, he is a brilliant and picturesque 
figure on the mediaeval page. Mr. Dodge’s careful 
portrait of the man, drawn from the contemporary records, 
will afford useful material for the future historian of the 
fourteenth century. 

Piers Gaveston was in all probability the son of one 
Arnold de Gaveston, a Gascon knight in the service of 
Edward the First, whose tomb has been quite recently 
identified with that in the cathedral of Winchester 
formerly supposed to belong to William de Foix. The 
lad was brought up in the household of the young Prince 
Edward of Carnarvon, “upon whose affections in tract of 
time,” says Dugdale, “ he so much gained by humouring 
him in such sensual delights, whereunto youth is naturally 
inclined, that he guided and governed him according to 
his own vile humour.” He seems to have been from the 
beginning an unscrupulous adventurer; but he had the 
temperament that fits for courts, was handsome, witty and 
accomplished, and easily acquired an influence over the 
weak and luxurious prince. The accounts of the comp¬ 
troller of Edward’s household show that the two led a gay 
and luxurious life, travelling to the Scottish wars with a 
lion and a troupe of Genoese fiddlers, and a sumptuous 
equipment which included “ three silver forks pur mangier 
poires ” for the especial use of the dainty Piers. Edward, 
however, had his father, one of the greatest of English 
kings, to reckon with, and these boyish revels were broken 
in upon by a stem order excluding Gaveston from the 
princely Court. He found his way back, but soon led 
Edward into fresh trouble. Apparently the two broke into 
the Bishop of Chester’s park. Edward is said to have 
been imprisoned, and Gaveston was certainly banished 
from the realm. In a few weeks the old king was dead, 
and one of the first acts of his successor was to recall the 
favourite and to make him Earl of Cornwall. He became, 
says a chronicler, “ noble, liberal and gentil in summe 
fashions, but often ful of pride and disdayne, of the 
which the nobles of England tooke great dispite.” The 
King married him to his niece, the “ elegant virgin,” 
Margaret de Clare, and from 1307 to his final fall, in 1312, 
he was practically the chief man in the country. This 
period was, however, broken by intervals during which the 
growing anger of the Barons compelled Edward to go 
through the form of sending him into a brief and per¬ 
functory exile. During one of these periods he was 
made Governor of Ireland, and, as he was by no means 
a coward, achieved real success in arms. It does not 
appear that Gaveston made any attempt to upset, for 
the King’s benefit, the constitutional settlement arrived at 
by Edward the First. The problems of government 
interested him little. His desire was only to live wantonly, 
and to feather his nest for the inevitable day of disgrace. 
He succeeded in sending some £100,000 out of the country 
to a place of security, and induced the King to give him 
not only his father’s royal jewels, but also a sum of 
£32,000 set aside for the succour of the Holy Land. The 
hostility of the nobles to him must be ascribed partly to 
the strain which his extravagance and greed put upon the 
finances of the country; partly to the fact that he was a 
foreigner, and filled the Court with Gascons like himself: 
and partly to the insolence with which he personally 
treated them. His French wit found a ready butt in the 
great dignitaries of the Council. He gave them all nick¬ 
names. Thomas of Lancaster was “ the Buffoon,” the 
stout Earl of Lincoln was “ Burst-Belly,” and the swarthy 
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Earl of Warwick “ the Black Dog of Arden.” Now, an 
English noble cannot stand ridicule, and at last Gaveston’s 
victims took the matter into their own hands. In 1311 
Ordinances were passed by the Parliament, taking the 
government out of the King’s hands, and once more ex¬ 
pelling the favourite. These were reluctantly signed by 
Edward, and Gaveston left England. After Christmas he 
had the audacity to return. The Barons raised an army, 
and Gaveston surrendered to them at Scarborough Castle. 
Pledges were given him which his captors had no inten¬ 
tion of keeping. It does not seem certain that he ever 
got a trial. He was beheaded “ by a certain Briton ” at 
Gaversyk, near Warwick, and buried by the Dominicans 
of Oxford. An inscription on a rock marks the place of 
his execution, and someone has erected an unnecessary 
monument. Mr. Dodge sums up his narrative thus : 

So died Piers Gaveston, faithful to his King, but 
faithful to naught else. Forgetful of his station and its 
duties, execrated by many, he remains, in spite of grievous 
faults, a fascinating personality. There are few instances 
in history of such wasted opportunities and talents so 
misused. 

This appears to us to be taking a common chevalier 
dtindustrie somewhat too seriously. The graces of the 
ante-chamber and a certain knack at the sword-play are 
hardly sufficient to make up “ a fascinating personality.” 
Station or duties, in England at least, Gaveston had none, 
except such as he had wormed himself into ; and, although 
there may be something to be said for the fidelity of 
Edward to his favourite, the fidelity of the favourite to 
Edward was but that of the horse-leech to the vein. 


Other New Books. 

London Missionary Society, 1795-1895. 

By Eiciiard Lovett. 

This work, consisting of two very thick volumes, is the 
record of a century’s work by the greatest missionary 
society in the world. The author has had a long 
and wearisome task. He says with much frankness: 
“Friends of the Society have from time to time expressed 
to him their gladness in anticipation of the volumes. If 
their joy in studying them is but a tithe as keen as his 
in saying farewell to them he will be amply repaid for all 
his toil.” 

An enormous and impressive budget! The pedigree of 
the London Missionary Society goes back to 1788, when 
Carey began his endeavours to rouse the Baptists Five 
years later he succeeded, and was himself sent to India. 
The seed thus sown fell on good ground. Meetings were 
held, pamphlets written, and there was running to and 
fro. At length, on September 22, 1795, at Spa Fields 
Chapel, belonging to the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con¬ 
nexion, more than two hundred ministers assembled to con¬ 
stitute the new society, which was called “ The Missionary 
Society.” Mr. Lovett recounts the origin and the early 
aims and administration of the Society with great care, 
and then proceeds to detail its work in Polynesia (whither 
its first missionaries went), South Africa, Matabeleland, 
Central Africa, and Madagascar. This closes the first 
volume. The second is devoted to India, China, and some 
almost forgotten missions in Canada, Malta, Mauritius, 
&c. Lastly, the later home administration of the Society, 
from 1821 to 1895, is carefully described. With justice 
we are reminded that the work of the Society has been 
frequently interwoven with great political movements, and 
that “the work of Vanderkemp, Philip, Moffat, and 
Livingstone in Africa has profoundly influenced the colo¬ 
nial policy of Great Britain toward native races.” 

One, and that a trifling, criticism we shall make. Mr. 
Lovett says that “the first quarter of the eighteenth 


century was one of the worst periods in the religious 
history of the English people.” True, but Mr. Lovett adds: 
“ Men like Swift and Sterne could find a place in the 
Anglican Church.” Which is not a felicitous remark. It 
remains to say that this book is indispensable to every 
student and well-wisher of missionary enterprise. Its 
numerous portraits of missionaries are an interesting 
feature. (Frowde. 2 vols. 17s. Cd.) 

Cromwell as a Soldier. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. Baldook. 

We have here the fifth volume of the “ Wolseley ” series. 
The military side of Cromwell’s genius is hardly recognised 
by the ordinary Englishman; yet in Germany it has found a 
student in Captain von Hoenig, whose biography of Crom¬ 
well is so good that it was at first proposed to translate it 
for this series. It is well, however, that Captain Walter 
James decided to commission an English military expert 
to write a new and original study of the fighting Cromwell. 
Lieut.-Col. Baldock has spared no pains to make his book 
complete. His subject is, indeed, one to inspire an ardent 
industry. Who could write carelessly of Cromwell—above 
all, of the Cromwell who, being himself an untrained 
civilian, turned farmers and shopkeepers into soldiers, into 
the finest army of his age, and led it through campaigns 
of organised victory ? In his last chapter Lieut.-Col. 
Baldock gives us a masterly summary of Cromwell’s whole 
military achievement. We have space for only a short 
extract from the pages in which Cromwell’s self-acquired 
generalship is under discussion: 

Even when surrounded by all the turmoil of a cavalry 
fight Cromwell never lost his presence of mind or his 
control over his troops, and in conducting a campaign he 
never lost grasp on the situation of affairs. With un¬ 
erring judgment he suited his strategy to the conditions 
of the case. He knew when to dare, when to forbear. 
Possessing the utmost confidence both in his army and in 
himself, he seldom stayed to count heads if the circum¬ 
stances of the case were favourable to attack. And his 
blow was struck with his full force—no uncertain sparring, 
no half measures. Yet he was no rash, reckless Hotspur, 
driving headlong against his enemy whenever met. When 
in 8 he advanced to meet Hamilton’s invading army 
the fate of the Parliament was trembling in the balance. 
All England watched with eager eyes the result of the 
conflict. Defeat or even delay meant the ruin of the 
Independent party. Opposed by odds of two to one, 
Cromwell, without a moment’s hesitation, flung his small 
force against his enemy’s flank and rear, forcing him to 
fight a decisive battle. When in 1(551 Prince Charles 
brought another Scottish army across the Border Crom¬ 
well knew that the danger was comparatively small. 
Having brought the Prince to bay by a vigorous pursuit, 
he deliberately waited till all avenues of escape were 
closed before advancing to the attack. So, too, in the 
Dunbar campaign, so long as Leslie refused him a fair 
chance of fighting, he restrained his impatience for battle. 
But the moment the opportunity offered for closing with 
his enemy, no thoughts of inferior numbers checked the 
swiftness and force of the blow. 

The book, like its fellows in the “Wolseley” series, is 
admirably produced, with maps and index. Decidedly it 
will fill a gap in English libraries. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

A British Eifleman. Edited by Lieut.-Col. W. Verner. 

This book is a very striking human document. The 
twenty-seven letters it contains reveal to us the private 
and soldierly qualities of Major George Simmons, a British 
officer who passed through the Napoleonic wars. It is 
also a valuable record of the early work of the regiment of 
Bifles (the 95th) which saw more fighting in the Peninsula 
than any other in the British Army. To the Peninsula 
young George Simmons went in May, 1809. His first 
letter to his parents was written at Hythe, and it began : 

The long-wished-for day has come at last. I am this 
morning marching, with as fine a body of men as ever left 
England, for Dover, where we embark. I believe a great 
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army will accompany us. Our destination is a profound 
secret, and as I am not inquisitive it gives me little 
concern ; I daresay I shall soon enough see some diversion. 
The rumour goes, Austria or Portugal. Our men are in 
very high spirits, and we have a most excellent band of 
music and thirty bugle-horns, which through every country 
village strikes up the old tune, “ Over the hills and far 
away.” 

The young fellow who wrote this was not, as might be 
imagined, joining the army solely for love of glory and 
gunpowder. George Simmons was a steady-minded youth 
in a large family, and he took his commission in the 
Rifles with the idea of supporting his parents and assist¬ 
ing the education of his brothers and sisters. As Lieut. - 
Col. Verner remarks, such an enterprise would be laugh¬ 
able nowadays; but in those days it was practicable to an 
unselfish and vigorous young fellow like George Simmons. 
And so we have in these letters, so long withheld, a 
wonderfully human mixture of statements and emotions ; 
accounts of wounds, and comments on sister Ann’s spelling; 
opinions of generals, and advice to his parents to see to 
Charley’s Latin. In his direst extremities George managed 
to send money and good counsel to his people at home. 
Of stirring battle-talk there is plenty. Thus after 
Badajos: 

I saw my poor friend Major O’Hare lying dead upon 
the breach. Two or three musket balls had passed through 
his breast. A gallant fellow, Sergeant Flemming, was 
also dead by his side, a man who had always been with 
him. I called to remembrance poor O’Hare’s last words 
just before he marched off to lead the advance. He shook 
me by the hand, saying, “ A lieutenant-colonel or cold meat 
in a few hours." 

No portrait of Simmons is given—perhaps none exists. 
(A. & C. Black. 108. 6d.) 

Rambles with Nature Students. By Mrs. Brioiitwen. 

Mrs. Brightwen’s new book is divided between the 
months. Out of her abundant and delightful knowledge, 
she tells her readers what birds and buds and insects and 
flowers to look for in their country rambles. She pleads 
for Eyes against No-Eyes. And she tells her readers to 
put aside the idea that nature is remote and inaccessible. 
Her own residence, the centre of all her minute studies, is 
but twelve miles from Charing Cross, and she justly points 
out that there is a peculiar pleasure in finding treasures in 
unlikely localities. Thus, Mrs. Brightwen writes : 

Having on one occasion to wait a whole hour on a pour¬ 
ing wet day at Bedford railway station, I determined to 
see if I could collect anything to while away the time. 
Things looked very unpromising outside the station ; new 
houses in the act of being built, heaps of sand and mortar, 
and plenty of mud everywhere, seemed hopeless enough; 
but a bare patch of common, across which ran a newly 
gravelled road, caught my eye; there might be possi¬ 
bilities in the gravel, so I made my way to the new road, 
and before long I had the pleasure of finding there several 
rare fossils, pieces of chalcedony and jasper, a shell im¬ 
pression, and sundry other treasures; so, in spite of rain 
and wind, my waiting hour passed, not only without 
weariness, but in positive enjoyment. 

There we see the true naturalist. For each month a 
number of observations are suggested. An admirable 
little book for mothers wishing to guide their children to 
the love of nature; indeod, an admirable little guide for 
all who are weary of bricks and mortar. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 

My Roses and How I Grew Them. By Helen Milman. 

Miss Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton) is known for her 
pretty book In the Garden of Peace, and by certain short 
stories of children. Here she is more practical. The 
little manual, however, does not fill any particular place, 
for the author’s knowledge of roses is limited to a very 


few varieties, and those almost entirely tea-roses, and her 
counsel has not the practical ring which one looks for in 
a horticultural guide. Miss Milman states that she wrote 
this work because all books on the subject are “ very long 
and difficult to understand, and so technical.” She has sot, 
we fear, superseded them. (John Lane. Is. 6d.) 

A Cockney in Arcadia. ' By H. A. Spcee. 

This is a work of resolute facetiousness. To us it 
never succeeds in being funny ; but that is, perhaps, 
because we have been spoiled by better things. Upon & 
virgin palate it may strike gratefully. This is the kind 
of humour: 

Just look at that bee, bumbling and grumbling round 
and round the shrubs. See him go to a cup, and, with 
unsteady legs clinging the while to the surrounding 
furniture, drink off its contents at a gulp, then clamber 
recklessly over leaf and stalk until he can get another 
drink. The shocking condition of his nerves can be seen 
by the trembling of the leaves. Note, please, how he 
lurches across the way, sideways and staggering, to have 
“ just another cup.” 

“ Hallo, Clemmy, my boy ! ” you can hear him stammer 
with a hiccup, to a passer-by in as disgraoeful a condition 
as himself; “ mormn’. Jus’ (hie) going t’bizness.” 

“ No’sense,” says Number Two ; “ if you don’t tab 
weaklass whiskynwor before beginning day’s work (hie 1 , 
when do you take weaklass whiskynwor ? ” 

And they go off together to the nearest blossom. 

Late in the proceedings of a smoking concert selections 
from this work might, we can believe, be popular. The 
book is illustrated in a becoming manner. (George 
Allen. 3s. 6d.) 

Interludes, Third Series. By Horace Smith. 

Every now and then it is Mr. Smith's agreeable custom 
to collect his stray verses and pertinent thoughts into a 
slender volume. Three such volumes already exist— 
Interludes, First Series ; Interludes, Second Series; and 
Poems. Now we have Interludes, Third Series. The new 
book is as sage and genial as its forerunners. The essays 
on “ The Employment of Leisure” and “ The Possibilities 
and Vicissitudes of Man ” are wealthy in good stories 
and historical parallels. Most of Mr. Smith’s verses ate 
reprinted from Punch. His parodies are sometimes very 
happy, this treatment of ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” being one 
of the best we have met with : 

The Lay of the Bimetallist. 

Who is Silver ? What is she, 

That all our swells commend her ? 

Very bright and fair is she— 

The heavens such grace did lend her, • 

That adopted she might be!— 

That adopted she might he ! 


Then if Silver plays such tricks, 1 

Or Gold is always changing, 

So that none their price can fix, 

From par to premium ranging, 

Let us both together mix!— 

Let us both together mix! 

Altogether, Mr. Smith’s volume makes for pretty amuse 
ment. It is an excellent example of work done bya 
gentleman who writes with ease. (Macmillan.) 

The “Temple” Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

To this convenient and dainty series The Talisman and 
The Betrothed have just been added. The frontispiece 0 ! 
the former is a view of John Knox’s house in the Canon- 
gate, Edinburgh, in which, says the editor, it has been 
proved that Knox could not have lived. In the latter we 
have Raeburn’s 1808 portrait of Scott. (Dent. Is. 6d.' 
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Fiction. 

The Mandate. By T. Baron Bussell. 

(John Lane. Os.) 

There is much merit in this novel, which is as good as 
sincerity, dexterity, and high literary conscientiousness 
can make it. Mr. Bussell is a realist, and he has an 
artist’s careful regard for the dignity of fiction and of his 
native tongue. We look upon him as at the beginning of 
a career, with his imagination scarcely yet at full heat and 
his style still in the making. That he has distinguished 
promise, and that that promise will not be sterilised by 
the mere carelessness which seems to be so rife in modem 
letters, is quite certain. 

The “ mandate ” is hypnotic. Mr. St. Kelvin, a 
financial journalist, and his wife, were an ill-assorted pair: 
the husband a mere glutton, the wife a refined woman of 
strong individuality. Horace Massie, novelist and critic, 
was a man of culture and delicacy who could and did 
appreciate Mrs. St. Kelvin. At the journalist’s request, 
Massie tried the experiment of hypnotising him, and 
succeeded. Presently Mrs. St. Kelvin was on such terms 
with her husband’s acquaintance that she could ask him 
to “suggest” hypnotically to St. Kelvin that the latter 
should give up alcohol. The plan succeeded to a marvel, 
and St. Kelvin was saved from being a drunkard. But, 
missing the accustomed stimulus, his nerves fell to pieces ; 
he grew morose and violent, and ill-treated his wife till 
she was compelled to leave him. By this time the lady 
and Massie had avowed to each other a mutual passion. 
St. Kelvin discovered that Massie had “ influenced ” him, 
and demanded ferociously that his influence should be 
removed. Massie complied; he put the man into a 
hypnotic trance and lifteil the ban against alcohol. He 
did more; he said, “You will die to-morrow,” and St. 
Kelvin died. Then Massie married Mrs. St. Kelvin, but 
the Nemesis of remorse was upon him, and continual 
hallucinations of St. Kelvin’s presence drove him into 
lunacy. 

The plot, so stated, appears luridly melodramatic, but it 
is treated with fine restraint and admirable truth to life. 
The characterisation is firm, original, and within the 
modesty of nature. There are no inexpensive “ effects.” 
Indeed, Mr. Bussell, in one crucial place, boggles at his 
own deeds. Having brought about St. Kelvin’s death, in 
a manner perfectly convincing, he proceeds to suggest to 
the reader that perhaps that death was after all a mere 
coincidence. Such artistic timidity, we need hardly say, 
is gravely wrong, and it imperils the whole force of the 
book. 

In conclusion, we should like to warn Mr. Bussell 
against certain mannered familiarities towards the reader. 
What is to be said, to take an instance, of an author who 
addresses us thus: “I have mentioned, probably, Massie’s 
instinctive repudiation of friendship ” ? The abverb is an 
impertinence—minute, but inexcusable. 


A Semi-Detached Marriage. By Arabella Kenealy. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy’s new book is a problem-novel 
naked and unashamed. What will happen when a hus¬ 
band and wife elect to keep separate establishments, 
meeting each other occasionally as impulse dictates ? The 
question is somewhat distant from the actuality of fife, 
but it was capable of serious treatment, and we quite 
believe that the author meant to treat it seriously. She 
has, however, so obscured the main issue with accidental 
circumstances that the effect is, practically, to destroy it. 
Between Sir Latimer Cozle and Celia no sort of marriage, 
semi-detached or otherwise, could have been successful. 
Sir Latimer displayed himself as a cad from the start, and 


in failing to perceive his deficiencies Celia acted not as a 
woman, but as the conventional heroine of fiction. 
Further, the mechanism by which Celia is freed from Sir 
Latimer and enabled to marry her late father’s partner in 
the dynamite business is, to be polite, antique. Such a 
terrific coincidence and such apt melodramatic punishment 
as are here employed have become impossible even in 
library fiction. 

Not that we would class A Semi-Detached Marriage with 
library fiction. It is surprisingly good in places. The 
early relations between Celia and the partner are admirably 
clever, and the elaborate ritual of precaution practised in 
the dynamite factory is several times used with real 
ingenuity and excellent dramatic effect. The style is alert, 
piquant, and clever, especially in portraiture. Here, for 
instance, is a little picture of Celia : 

Celia, having breakfasted early, descended the steps of 
her handsome home and, seating herself in her neat dog¬ 
cart, drove off briskly, with that disregard for the nimble 
limbs and entirety of her groom characteristic of smart 
driving. 

She wore a loose coat and a tight skirt, and a general air 
of emancipation. Nevertheless her hair was dressed charm¬ 
ingly, and the pretty crape toque, perched amid its ruddy 
coils, together with the knot of mourning chiffons at her 
throat, proclaimed the fact that her emancipation did not 
stand for mannishness. 

Her cheeks were pointed with the red of resolution, the 
curves of her mouth were straightened in a line of firmness, 
though they parted at intervals upon a breath which in 
spite of her panted from an agitated bosom. Her eyes 
radiated sparkles as of pleased anticipation struck on a 
tinder of diffidence. She drove with a somewhat nervous 
hand and appeared to be in a hurry, though, in point of 
fact, she had abundance of time. 

Celia is attractive; so is the partner; but Sir Latimer is 
offensive without being alive. The other characters are 
neatly sketched. 

Following a deplorable and inexcusable modern custom, 
Miss Kenealy takes a scene from the middle of her story, 
sticks it at the beginning, and labels it “Prologue.” 
Why ? This particular scene should occur somewhere 
after p. 165, and to put it elsewhere is merely to mystify 
the reader. 


Unholy Matrimony. By John Le Breton. 

(John Macqueen. 6s.) 

Tna hero of Mr. Le Breton’s novel was an East End curate 
named David Collier, who married a barmaid because on 
the occasion of a school treat he and she had lost them¬ 
selves together and missed the last train home. Bose took 
to drink, brought about the death of their child, and 
with an inebriate’s sullen obstinacy set herself to ruin 
David’s career. He was forced to leave the Church, and 
became a minor clerk in the shipping firm of which the 
principal members were his own father, his brother, and 
one Bichard Gurdon. The last was an old man, the 
passion of whose life was his daughter Anne. Anne and 
Bose are brought into contact to the detriment of the 
former, and then Gurdon, in a mood of murderous resent¬ 
ment, takes Bose out to sea in a boat, and that is the end 
of those two and of the book. What happens to Anne 
and David is not stated, but the reader may guess. 

Unholy Matrimony is a sombre story, with a prevailing 
atmosi>here which discloses the influence of Mr. George 
Gissing upon the author. Eegarded technically, it is a 
creditable and even meritorious performance; but it has 
weaknesses: the worst of these lies in the opening 
crucial incident. That affair of missing the last train, 
with its consequences of scandal, has been a stock feature 
in English fiction for forty years. Some novelists (for 
example, Mrs. Humphry Ward) have contrived, by a 
lavish expenditure of ingenuity, to make it pass muster. 
Mr. Le Breton has not done so. 
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The book is well written, with the exception of the 
dialogue, which lacks verisimilitude. Here is one instance 
from scores : 

I have been intending to have a quiet talk with you for 
some months past; but then, again, I have tried to hope 
that, after all, it might be unnecessary, and I could not 
bear to darken your young life. 

The modern father, even when announcing total ruin, does 
not talk to his son in that way. Of course the average 
novel is made up of such conversations; but Mr. Le 
Breton’s is not an average novel. Mr. Le Breton has 
aimed at truthfulness, and it appears to us that he has 
genuine possibilities. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

Gerald Fitzgerald. By Charles Lever. 

A belated story by the gay Irish novelist, the author of 
Harry Lorrequer. The publisher accounts for the delay 
by the fact that the tale was running as a serial in the 
Dublin University Magazine at the time of the editor’s 
death and the transfer of the periodical, and Lever’s wish 
to save trouble and complications led him to disregard 
republication. But why he did not include it in his 
collected works some years later is not known. Gerald 
Fitzgerald is a Jacobite story, with Italy for background. 
(Downey & Co. 6s.) 

I, Thou, and the Other One. By Amelia E. Barr. 

A love-story by this popular writer. Mrs. Barr has gone 
chiefly to Scotland for her local colour, but here we have 
Yorkshire and the dales. Here is a sentiment from this 
pretty homely idyll: “ ‘ Mothering ’ is a grand old word 
for a quality. God can teach man as well as woman.” 
The book is illustrated. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Day of .Recompense. By Silas K. Hooking. 

The latest fruit of Mr. Hocking’s prolific pen is a love 
story, with adventures, a missing heir, and various little 
villainies. But at the last “ Kitty sang, while Roger 
turned over the leaves.” (Warne & Co. 3 s. 6d.) 

Cromwell’s Own. By Arthur Paterson. 

Mr. Paterson, who once used to describe ranche life 
realistically, seems to have taken to historical romance. 
His new book is a novel based on Oliver Cromwell’s 
private and public life, and it opens in June, 1640 . The 
religious and military sides of the Protector’s character 
are brought into relief. (Harpers. 6s.) 

A Gentleman from the Ranks. 

By H. B. Finlay Knight,. 

A bright story with a flavour of soldiering. The 
heroine, Georgie Lepel, is a very engaging young person, 
full of surprises, and her adventures and misfortunes 
dominate the book, which bears as its motto Mr. Kipling’s 
stanza: 

Then I come ’ome in a trooper, 

’LoDg of a kid o’ sixteen— 

Girl from a convent at Meerut, 

The straightest I ever ’ave seen. 

Love at first sight was ’er trouble, 

She didn’t know what it were ; 

An’ 1 wouldn’t do such, ’cause I liked ’er too much, 
But—I learned about women from her. 

(A. & C. Black. 6s.) 


Norrington le Yale. By J. G. Ltall. 

The author of that very horsey and rollicking book, 
The Merry Gee- Gee , noticed by us some months ago, has 
broken the “ violent but well-intentioned promise ” which 
he then made not to “ inflict,” &c. But as the public 
were kind, and the author was not on his “ Bible oath,’’ 
he “ wafts ” this racing novel to his readers. Another 
horsey, rollicking work it is, in which moneylending and 
racing go hand in hand with better things. (White & Co. 
6s.) 

Marianna, and Other Stories. By Georgette Agnew. 

In the Prologue, Paris. A distracted mother lays her 
baby daughter at the door of a convent. The love story 
which explains and expands this action is sunny reading. 
The characters are young and are both French and 
English, and the smell of roses and the chime of convent 
bells accompany the action. Two other stories follow; 
but Marianna is almost long enough to stand alone. 
(Burleigh. 6s.) 

Defender of the Faith. By Frank Mathew. 

The Defender of the Faith is Henry VIII., for this is a 
historical novel. On the third page the Duke of North¬ 
umberland is seen on his way to arrest Cardinal Wolsey; 
and subsequently we meet Anne Boleyn, here called 
Bullen. The author, who has for the time being aban¬ 
doned his Irish subjects, confesses to having read up a 
number of contemporary documents ; and he gives three 
illustrations after Holbein. (Lane. 6s.) 

Frivolities. By Richard Marsh. 

Mr. Marsh’s mitier is melodrama, but to “Those Who 
Are Tired of Being Serious ” he offers these twelve short 
stories. In the one we have chanced to read a green¬ 
grocer’s man acts as a waiter. He imagines that all high 
hats are collapsible, and carefully squeezes some dozen or 
two silk “ ’igh ’ats ” flat by pressing them against his 
chest. This story would hardly dissipate one-twelfth of 
our own seriousness; but there are better things in the 
book. (Bowden. 6s.) 

A Lass of Lennox. By James Strang. 

This novel is laid in the Vale of Lennox, on the West 
Coast of Scotland. Love and murder and ministry. “ The 
carrion crows of gossip perch patiently on every house and 
cottage ridge in the Vale of Lennox. Their food comes 
oozing up the chimneys with the smoke.” The story is 
well packed and alive, and the dialect, though plentiful 
is not difficult. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Robes:pierre. By Ange Goldemar. 

This is M. Sardou’s play novelised. M. Sardou approved 
the design; and the novel will be read with pleasure for 
its own sake, and because it makes an excellent guide to 
the play at the Lyceum Theatre. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 63.) 

A Dash for a Throne. By Arthur W. Marchmoxt. 

The hero, Count von Rudloff, is a dead man. That is 
to say, his death has been announced and his funeral con¬ 
ducted with the pomp of a German court. He had struck 
his future emperor, and had begged his friend, Dr. Mein, 
to give him death, and the doctor had deceived him and 
the world. With this initiatory complication we set out 
on a tale of political adventure, intrigue, treachery, and 
love. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Lesser Destinies. By Samuel Gordon. 

A novel of East End life by the author of A Handful of 
Exotics. The hero, who is not a hero except by reason of 
occupying a prominent position, is Joshua Jupp. “ What 
I looks for in a man fust go,” says Josh, “is shivilry: 
open hand comes second, and the rest of the vartues can 
toss for it.” Joshua himself is neither chivalrous nor 
open-handed—and hence the story. (Murray. 6s.) 
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Francis Adams. 

Some five years after his death the posthumous Essays in 
Modernity of Francis Adams are at length published. The 
volume waited, I understand, for an Introduction by Mr. 
Frank Harris, who was intimate with its author; but 
apparently it waited in vain, and the long delay has been 
futile. This is a pity, for had it been issued promptly the 
book might have gained the attention which its intrinsic 
merits deserve. Now, I fear, it will obtain but scant regard. 
The general public cares little to be reminded of names which 
it has forgotten. As for the other public, the public which 
is not “ general,” possibly it may be induced to make the 
appearance of these Essays the occasion of a last glance at 
a wistful and tragic figure already dipping below the 
horizon of fame. For the most ardent admirers of Francis 
Adams—and with some he was a creed—must reconcile 
themselves to the fact that, despite his superb promise, 
despite his passionate endeavour and noble sincerity, 
despite the esteem and praise of distinguished critics, his 
fate will be oblivion. Posterity recks nought of promise 
or of distinguished critics : it will take nothing but actual 
masterpieces as the price of its notice. And Adams, 
through little fault of his own, achieved no masterpiece. 
A short poem here and there in Songs of the Army of the 
Eight ; a few excerpts from Tiberius, his poetical drama; 
marvellous chapters in that extraordinary first novel, A 
Child of the Age —these are fine; these might live if they 
had something to live with, as a small coal will live in a 
fire. But they are alone, and their own heat is insufficient 
for them. It seems incredible that all the high and 
desperate artistic energy of Adams should result, ulti¬ 
mately, in nothing. Yet so it will be; there is no extrava¬ 
gance like Nature’s. 

High and desperate—these are the adjectives which his 
energy deserves. 

Bury me with clenched hands 
And eyes open wide, 

For in storm and struggle I lived, 

And in struggle and storm I died— 

he wrote before he was six-and-twenty. He knew that he 
could not last, and his activity was feverish accordingly, 
l’roud in his bittemoss, scornful of the fate which pursued, 
he defied the forces arrayed against him. He had his 
brother’s disease, and he had seen his brother expire in 
agony. “With me,” he said, “it shall never come to 
that.” He kept his word, and shot himself when that 
approached ; and a coroner’s jury sat upon his corpse. He 
was incapable of compromise—there lay his chief character¬ 
istic. Either he loved or he hated, fiercely. Some things 
he both loved and hated. Upon England, for example, he 
heaped every epithet of abuse which his ferocious fancy 
could invent; and yet, in that impassioned lyric “ England, 
the land that I loved,” he answered the question whether 
he could love her again in some of the grandest lines ever 
written to a native land : 

Never, till expiant 
I see You kueel, 

And, brandished, gleams aloft 
The foeman's steel! 

Ah, then to speed, and laugh, 

As my heart caught the knife: 

“ Mother, l love you ! hire, 

Hire is my life ! ” 


He was of the invincible temper which perishes for a 
cause, the great soul for which no sacrifice is too great. It 
seems to me, who never knew him, that he must have 
forsworn art in favour of reform, in one sudden and 
tremendous determination. That he began solely with the 
aspirations of the artist, is fairly certain. In the preface to 
Songs of the Army of the Eight he refers to himself as 
“ one who was (unhappily) bom and bred into the 
dominant class, and whose chief care and joy in life was 
in the pursuit of a culture which draws back instinctively 
from the violent and the terrible.” Before he was eighteen 
he had conceived an English Comedie Humaine, and written 
the first instalment of it, the book now called A Child of 
the Age, a work so surprisingly excellent that later on, 
even in his coolest moments of self-criticiser, he was wont 
to call it “ damned good.” And then, shaking under the 
most powerful impulse of his life, he turned aside from 
that ambition and sprang head foremost into “ the violent 
and the terrible.” With him regret was impossible, 
though he could see well enough the pathos of his act— 
pathos arising from his racial inability ever to become one 
with “ the army of the night.” Head his verses “ To a 
Unionist,” full of satisfaction and yet of unsatisfied 
longing: 

If you only knew 
How gladly I’ve given it 
All these years— 

The light of mine eyes, 

The heat of my lips, 

Mine agonies. 

If you only knew 
How little I cared for 
These other things— 

The wide clear view 
Over peoples and times, 

The search in the new 
Entrancing climes, 

Science’s wings 

And Art’s sweet chimes. 

Oh, my brother, you would not say : 

What have you to do with me ? 

But you would take my hand with your hand, 

O my brother, if you only knew ; 

You would smile at me, you would understand, 

You would call me brother as I call you ! 

In this, the most intimate and the saddest of all his 
poems, is displayed, I imagine, the real tragedy of Adams’s 
career. His sacrifice was never accepted by those for 
whom he made it. Nor could it have been, seeing that 
every instinct of his and of theirs forbade such a coming 
together. He could vanquish difficulties, even disease, one 
might say even death, but he could not get over his birth. 
That remained, and when he yearned to become a brother, 
he was doomed never to be anything but a friendly alien. 
At the back of his brain that thought must always have 
lain in wait for him. One wonders whether he clearly 
foresaw at the beginning, before he had taken the step, 
that it would lie in wait for him. Probably so ; and if so • 
one’s respect for him increases, and in the contemplation 
of such a splendid and heroic failure one may properly 
forget the loss which Art sustained when he took up the 
cause of labour. In Art he could not have failed : he was 
a born artist, and he was a born critic ; he had the critical 
balance, the critical distaste for extremes ; and one can be 
sure of this, though the bulk of his work is marred by the 
very defects of violence and terror. Tiberias, which he 
held to be of his best, is distinguished by an exquisite 
restraint; and the essays on Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Kipling in his posthumous volume show the dispassionate, 
clear-seeing vision which underlay a character apparently 
tempestuous and wayward. 

A frightful existence, judged by common ideals! But 
one does not pity it. Pity! The idea that he had our 
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pity would have fatally disturbed him. He stood too high 
for pity ; and high as he stood, he looked higher. Let me 
finish with the closing sentences of Democracy : a Dialogue : 

“ Ob, no,” he cried, “ I don’t falter, I don’t repent—- 
I, with the narrow ideals and the bewildered vision of 
a desperate hope and a despairing faith. Onward, onward, 
and upward ! Who am I r What am I ? What does it 
matter ? The idea is the greatest of our time—the hope 
the most superb, the faith the most intense. That is 
enough for me.” 

Then suddenly: 

“Look!" he said, stretching out his hand, his eyes lit, 
his mouth smiling. 

At one steady impulse the sun had surged above the 
clear horizon line, and soared, huge, round, blazing and 
glorious, into the thrilling blue of the heavens. . . . 
Symbol trite yet magnificent! E. A. B. 


A Great Journalist. 

We translate a portion of an article on Francisque Sarcey, 
from the pen of M. Theuriet, which appeared in the 
Journal of last Friday : 

“ Les jeunes are becoming ferocious. They have not 
even waited till Sarcey’s bier was lifted to speak their 
minds, and declare that he hated ‘ all that is generous and 
heroic,’ and that he ignored the literature of his time. 

But who says too much says nothing ; and all this wrath 
savours of spite. The truth is that, in his long career 
as a critic, Sarcey always showed himself a genuine 
man of letters, who loved beautiful works, and who 
strove to understand them even when they disconcerted 
him at first sight and were repugnant to his palate. His 
mind was truly French; it was all for clearness, for the 
light of nature; he detested the jargon that is foisted on 
the public under the name of “ artistry.” He wanted the 
French language to keep those qualities of frankness, 
brightness, logic, and of wholesomeness that are its glory 
and raise it above its rivals. He had a weakness for a 
well-constructed play, and therein he was not wrong. He 
did not believe in foreign importations, and he only half 
liked ‘ the fogs of the Ibsen drama.’ Despite the admira¬ 
tion of snobs, he did not believe that these dramas were 
masterpieces. . . . 

M. Sarcey did not hesitate to go back on his opinion if 
he feared he had been misled. When, after seeing a new 
work several times, he perceived that his treatment of it 
had been less than just, he would admit his error with a 
fine good humour that disarmed the grumblers. That, it 
will be admitted, was not the mark of a spirit that lacked 
largeness and generosity. But, it is said, his mind was 
closed to purely lyrical poetry. He admitted it him¬ 
self with perfect modesty. But a dramatic critic who has 
exclusively lyrical sympathies would be a dangerous and 
untrustworthy judge. At the theatre lyricism is the 
exception, and the majority of dramatists would have good 
right to bring against such a judge the accusations levelled 
by certain poets at M. Sarcey. 

As to M. Sarcey’s style. It was what it ought to have 
been, neat, firm, agile, familiar; with flashes of humour 
that relieved it and seasoned it with Gallic salt. It recalled 
the manner of the eighteenth century writers, but it had 
more flow and archness. It was Sarcey. It was healthy, 
natural, quick, and honest like the man himself. For this 
critic, who was so smitten by the theatre and good writing, 
was before all things a good fellow and a loyal journalist. 
Ho loved his profession, and, in order that he might 
have the fullest liberty in his calling, he disdained all 
trammelling honours and those worldly satisfactions which 
restrain the expression of the naked truth. He did not 
aspire to be an Academician, or a legionaire , or a member 
of any literary society. His sole pleasure was the play; 
his sole care to satisfy the literary need of the week.” 


Things Seen. 

The Queen. 

The rain had fallen. I arose, passed through the town, 
and into Hyde Park. The drops still glistened on the 
tender green of the many trees, and as I walked the sun 
cast dancing lights on the sward. Then I met the 
crowd — their backs — for their faces were set towards 
the ribbon of road along which the Queen would pass. 
At first the stragglers, nursemaids and their charges, then 
those who were timorous of the heart of the crowd, and 
beyond, the black mass—dense, surging, impinging on 
the ribbon of road. A long line of waiting carriages 
stretched on my right, for the traffic was stopped till the 
royal procession should have passed, and there, seated 
there, was one I knew. “So you saw the Queen on 
Tuesday!” I said. “And were you nervous?” She 
shook her head. “ It was delightful. I really kissed 
her hand. As I advanced she looked so tired, I felt quite 
sorry ; but after I had kissed her hand I looked up, our 
eyes met, and she smiled. It was thrilling. I was 
en rapport with the Queen. Oh, it was a great moment. 
And you,” she added, “have you seen the Queen.” I 
nodded and smiled, for the green of spring was on 
the trees, the sun was shining, and the gift of life 
was plain. I said: “It was at the opening of the Imperial 
Institute. They had given me a seat high up in the 
high marquee. There I stood—the occasion was too 
exciting to sit—and for an hour watched the alluring 
panorama. The place was a blaze of colour. The uniforms, 
the garments of the Indian princes, the flags, the gay 
decorations, the dresses of the women—captivated the 
senses. And all the while a band plaved joyously, and 
voices rippled in laughter and talk, and the roar of the 
multitude outside drummed through all. But it was the 
eye that captained the senses that day. Never has my 
vision been so surfeited; and as the place filled, and the 
Body Guard ranged themselves on either side of the 
throne, I felt that the appearance of Her Majesty 
must form a kind of anti-climax, for the tale was told, 
the eye could hold no more. Whatever of pride, of 
birth and splendour, of show and richness the world could 
produce, was there. The ripest stage management could 
do no more. Then a roar from outside broke into my 
reverie, trumpets fan-fared, the doors were thrown open, 
and on the threshold appeared a little old lady in black, 
who walked with difficulty along the path that led to 
the throne. In deepest black—a little old lady—quite 
simple, the simplest body there—Victoria E.I. Oh, it 
was immense—the effect! The idea! Think of it! ” 


Enigma. 

The gate opened into a small paddock, and I leaned on it 
and looked in. It was filled with young creatures : there 
were colts, gay and graceful, trotting across the grass 
and flinging their heels.for joy of living; there were 
calves, with mild eyes and moist muzzles, sedate and 
comfortable; there were hens in the midst of little coveys 
of yellow chickens. Everything was young and beautiful 
and rapturous. While I leaned over the gate there drifted 
into the paddock at the far end a little idle boy. He had 
a dirty face and dirty, torn clothes. His hands were in 
his pockets, his look was sullen, and as he passed among 
the animals he frightened them with shrill noises. And. 
it seemed odd that he alone of this company had a soul. 


An ha !—“ When Miss Rhoda Broughton publishes a novel, 
the right sort of reader cries • Ah ha! ’ and prepares to be 
entertained. The Game awl the Candle is good enough for me, 
and for the French, who give Miss Broughton her proper place 
among our novelists.”— Mr. Andrew Lang in “ Longman's 
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Sancho the Proverbialist. 

It was Taine who said that there was no volume which 
he could not reduce to a page, and that page to a sentence, 
and that sentence to a word. This was extravagant; but 
there is something in it. Most of us, for example, know 
of certain obscure books which, in their original form, 
have had their day, but may by the exercise of compression 
be made serviceable for a second brief existence. A corre- 
pondent, for example, writes : 

“ Your recent Sancho Panza competition, and the para¬ 
graph this week about the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, lead me to 
note a sort of ‘ coincidence ’ that I have among my books, 
in the shape of a dingy little volume, entitled ‘ Sancho ; or, 
the Proverbialist. Second Edition. 1816.’ 

The story of Sancho the Proverbialist is anonymous, and 
was written to show 1 that a large proportion of the most 
popular maxims are exceedingly unsafe—that many of 
them have a strong tendency to create a sordid and selfish 
character; that our principles of action are to be sought in 
the Bible; and, finally, that if anyone desires to be singu¬ 
larly happy he has only to pray and to labour to become 
eminently good.’ 

The hero of the story is brought up by an old aunt, 
Winifred, an admirer of the Deists, and 1 passionately 
addicted to proverbs.’ Sancho is named after ‘ at least 
one half of the title of the illustrious squire of Don Quixote 
—he being, next to the oracle of Delphos, the greatest 
originator and promulgator of those sententious sayings in 
which her heart delighted.’ When Sancho is sent to 
school Aunt Winifred fits him out with a basket of cakes, 
and a guinea, that is wrapped in a paper inscribed with 
the priceless maxim: ‘TukeCareof Number One.’ He 
determines to let his schoolfellows see that he is a boy 
with a guiding principle, and proceeds to enjoy a solitary 
banquet of cake before their hungering eyes, while he 
supports his own dignity, and his aunt’s proverb, by de¬ 
vouring three times as much as he would have done under 
‘less arduous circumstances.’ But soon he is surprised 
‘ to hear, as a sort of watchword, the inelegant phrase of 
“greedy brute” vociferated on every quarter ’; they set 
upon him, thrash him, and carry off the cakes in triumph 
to the playground. lie next exemplifies his maxim by 
beating a very small and feeble boy. Finally, ‘Number 
One ’ covets his neighbour’s ponknife, and is detected in 
the act of acquiring it unlawfully. The master sends 
him back to Aunt Winifred with some uncomplimentary 
remarks on her system of education. Her faith in proverbs 
remains unshaken, however, and Sancho is sent to another 
school, with a new proverb to supplement the operation of 
Number One: ‘ Do at Rome as they do at Rome.’ nis 
careful observance of this rule leads in due course to ‘ the 
very honourable appellation of Sneak’ being conferred upon 
him by general agreement. The time comes for him to go 
to the University, and his worthy aunt presents him with 
a moral code, consisting of four proverbs on religion: 
‘Many men many minds,’ ‘Seeing is believing,’ ‘Never too 
late to repent,’ ‘The nearer the Church the further from 
God’; two on character: ‘Nullum numen abest,’ &e., which 
she translates : ‘ Where prudence is no divinity is absent,’ 
‘An honest man’s the noblest,’ &c.; and two on the choice 
of friends: ‘A warm enemy makes a warm friend,’ ‘He is 
nobody’s enemy but his own.’ One of his first proceedings 
on reaching the University is to select a friend accordingly. 
This acquisition is notoriously idle, vicious, rowdy, dis¬ 
honest, extravagant, and heartless; but, then, he is also 
said to be ‘ a fine fellow, a spirited fellow, a real good 
fellow, a good-hearted fellow, the best fellow in the world, 
and (bringing him within the code) “Nobody’s enemy but 
his own ! ” ’ The other proverbs are similarly reduced to 
absurdity. About one-third of the book is devoted to 
burlesque of this not very artistic sort, and the remainder 
to expounding the needfulness of religion and the Church 
of England in particular. Who is the author ? 


Kipling (Limited). 

[A Syndicate, it is said, has been formed in America 
to get complete control in that country of all Mr. Kipling’s 
writings. I 11 commenting thereupon a contemporary asks, 
Why not Kipling (Limited)? Why not, indeed? The 
prospectus, we imagine, might ran somewhat on the 
following lines.] 
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CAPITAL.£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

DIRECTORS. 

Mr. A. P. Watt (King of Literary Agents), London. 

Messrs. Ilomeike & Curtis, Press Cutting Agents, London. 

Mr. Doubleday, Publisher, New York. 

AUDITOR. 

Sir Walter Besant. 

ADVERTISING AGENT. 

Mr. Thomas Atkins. 


BREAKER. 

Mr. George Moore. 

OFFICES. 

Army & Navy Mansions, Victoria-street. 
J^IPLING (Limited). 

PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed to acquire and traffic in 
all the writings—prose, verse, or private letters—of the 
celebrated author, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Kipling, 
who is at this moment the most famous writer now living, 
is still young, and there is promise that he has before him 
a considerable period of active productivity. 

J^IPLING (Limited). 

The Company proposes to acquire not only Mr. Kipling’s 
future works and the work on which he is at present 
engaged, but also everything that may already exist. 
Negotiations are now afoot for the acquisition of letters 
written by Mr. Kipling as a child, for copy books contain¬ 
ing his earliest attempts at pothooks and hangers, and for 
a vast amount of other immature penmanship. These will 
be from time to time facsimiled in the illustrated papers 
and in due course sold by public auction, at (the Company 
feels convinced) a greatly enhanced figure. 


J^IPLING (Limited). 


The Company will be vigilant that no Imperial crisis 
shall pass without poetic comment from Mr. Kipling’s pen. 
It trusts also that it will be successful in inducing Mr. 
Kipling to give to these political poems a form which shall 
be easily parodied: thus providing for increased publicity. 


J^IPLING (Limited). 

The Company is delighted to observe that not only are 
there now before the public two or three monographs on 
Mr. Kipling’s work, but others are in preparation. The 
Company also views with much satisfaction the circum¬ 
stance that the action now being brought by Mr. Kipling 
against an American firm is not likely to be heard for 
eighteen months. This ensures a continual succession of 
articles and paragraphs in the public press—during the 
early stages of the Company’s career. 


R IFLING (Limited). 

Arrangements have been made with the Biograph and 
Mutoscope Company to take living pictures of Mr. Kipling 
in a variety of daily actions, such as sitting down to his 
writing-table, alighting from a steamer, reading press 
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notices, conversing with, a recruiting sergeant, and filling in 
his income tax. These pictures will he exhibited in all the 
leading cities of England and America, both on the screen 
and in the penny-in-the-slot machines. 


K 


IPLING (Limited). 


In addition to such ordinary literary work as novels, 
short stories, and verses, Mr. Kipling, it is hoped, will 
agree to write every year no fewer than six strictly private 
letters on debateable public questions, which shall, in 
dhe course, find their way into the public press. 


K 


IPLING (Limited). 


A private wire will be affixed between Potsdam and 
the Company’s offices, to facilitate the transmission of 
telegrams to Mr. Kipling from the German Emperor. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The Duke of York is about to pay a visit to Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh; and there seems to be an echo of ancient 
days in the announcement. A very close bond united two 
of their forerunners; for the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., and the first Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, were 
both of them “ reconciled ” to the Church of Rome at about 
the same date—a date at which that “ reconciliation,” so 
easy to-day, meant proscription, fines, imprisonment, and, if 
Titus Oates so willed it, death itself. When the Test Act 
was passed in 1673, men who had suspected the Duke of 
York and Lord Clifford of being secret Papists had their 
suspicions confirmed: the Duke of York sacrificed his 
command of the Navy, and Lord Clifford—despite the 
entreaty of the King—resigned his post as Lord High 
Treasurer. As to Clifford, even his friend Evelyn was 
taken at last by surprise. “ I am confident,” he wrote, 
after many talks with Clifford, “ that he forbore receiving 
the Communion more from some promise he had entered 
into to gratify the Duke than from any prejudice to the 
Protestant religion.” But, a little later, Evelyn knew the 
truth, for “ the test ousted Clifford of the place of Lord 
Treasurer of England, and of being any longer a Privy 
Councillor; who, though a new convert, generously pre¬ 
ferred his conscience to his interests.” There are a 
number of documents at Ugbrooke Park bearing on these 
intimate relations between their ancestors. 


A very different link between the Cliffords and the 
Royal House is more familiarly remembered—that, of 
course, of the intimacy between “ Pair Rosamond ” 
Clifford and Henry II. 


Under the somewhat mixed heading of “ The Queen’s 
Favourite Authors and Animals,” a daily paper makes 
the confidence that Her Majesty is an admirer of the 
Brownings, numbering among her particular pets the verses 
Miss Barrett wrote at the time of the Accession, “ She 
wept to wear a crown.” That admiration, had it been 
expressed sixty years before, would have given a rare 
pleasure to the invalid woman in Wimpole-street, who, 
seven years later, found it in her heart to write of Louis 
Philippe in a letter to a friend : “ He is the noblest king, 
according to my idea, in Europe—the most royal king in 
the encouragement of art and literature, and in the 
honouring of artists and men of letters. Let a young 
unknown writer accomplish a successful tragedy, and the 
next day he sits at the king’s table. See how different 
this matter is in our own Court, where the artists are 
shown up the back stairs, and where no poet, even by the 
back stairs, can penetrate unless so fortunate as to be a 
banker also.” The allusion is to Rogers, of course, who, 
all the same, had to lend his Court dress to Wordsworth 


before he died. “ What is the use,” asks Mrs. Browning- 
in conclusion, “of kings and queens in these days except 
to encourage arts and letters?” The answer is her own, 
and is unsportsmanlike. “Really,” she says, “I cannot 
see. Anybody can hunt an otter out of a box—who has 
nerve enough! ” So to authors and animals one comes 
round again by chance at last. 


While naming the Brownings, a record may be allowed 
of a little saying which seems worthy to take its place 
among the rich store of those recently published to their 
names. At the time when the son of the poets was beginning 
his public career as a painter, the surviving parent was 
full of anxiety as to the effect of his first exhibits. ‘ 1 People 
expect so much from him, poor fellow,” said Mr. Browning 
to the present writer, “ because he had a clever mother.” 


The Oratory at Brompton, which has this week kept 
with semi-private festivities its golden jubilee, is one of 
the largest churches in London, but it is also, in its way, 
a centre of activities that have counted something in litera¬ 
ture as well as in religious life. Just fifty years ago the 
Oratory was planted in London—first of all in King 
William-street, Strand — by Faber, who had already 
dabbled in verse, had taken the Newdigate prize at 
Oxford and, when he took orders in the Anglican Church, 
had called forth from Wordsworth the remark : “ He may 
be right, but England has lost a poet.” Newman, though 
staying in Birmingham, at the Oratory he had founded 
there, delivered in King William-street a course of lectures 
which brought Charlotte Bronte and Thackeray, for the 
nonce, into the congregation. The removal to the present 
site at South Kensington was soon effected; and there, at 
popular services each night, are sung those hymns of 
Faber which find echoes in churches of all denomina¬ 
tions—such hymns as “ 0 Paradise ” and “ The Pilgrims 
of the Night.” There, too, are treasured in the library of 
the Fathers the manuscripts of devotional books, such as 
“All for Jesus,” which Faber wrote at the speed of one a 
year, and which, besides becoming the most popular works 
of their class among his English-speaking co-religionists, 
have been translated into nearly all the languages of 
Christendom. 


There is this sentence in a letter written to a friend by 
Tennyson in 1852, just after his appointment to be Poet 
Laureate : “ Charles Weld sent my poem to the Times, but 
the Times ignores it.” Never mind, a fault can be re¬ 
pented of and repaired, for on the Queen’s birthday the 
verses of the present Poet Laureate had their heading as 
the attraction of the Times' poster! 


The prediction, made last week, that the Daily Telegraph 
would speedily follow the Daily Mail in the withdrawal of 
its Sunday edition, has been rapidly fulfilled. It is a 
great victory, partly, no doubt, for the people called Sab¬ 
batarians, but most of all for the Six-workdays’ party. 
The Observer and the Sunday Times go on, unmolested by 
threats, boycottings, or hostile resolutions. They had a 
fight, no doubt, when two papers were sent forth by 
millionaires to be not merely their rivals, but the rivals 
of each other. For that fight they are now likely to be 
rewarded by the patronage of a certain number of persons 
who have now learned to read a Sunday sheet. 


Mr. F. C. Gould’s “ Political Natural History ” series 
in the Westminster Gazette contains some happy drawings 
and legends. This week we have “ The Great Seal ” 
(Phoca Halsburya). Beneath the caricature is this legend: 
“The Great Seal, although so called, is really small; but 
he is round. He is very intelligent, and is extremely kind 
to all his kin. It does not matter whether the water is 
hot or cold; he is always cheerful,” 
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Correspondence. 

St. Paul and Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Sxe,—I fear lest, like Robespierre, I become embitant 
arec man Etre supreme, among savages and barbaric peoples. 
The least unlikely theory of his origin, as I think, is that 
of St. Paul. Having the idea of “ making ” and of “ a 
maker,” many races hit on the idea of a maker in general, 
though to that idea they were far from constant. It is 
only a guess, like another; and the problem can never be 
settled, because we can never know what man’s mental 
powers really were when he hit on a conception which is 
not monotheism, but may be the germ of monotheism. 

However, I may call a more recent witness than St. 
Paul, and a witness who has paid more attention to 
anthropology than did the Apostle: I mean Sir Alfred 
Lyall. In the second volume of his Asiatic Studies (just 
published), Sir Alfred speaks of Miss Kingsley’s observa¬ 
tions on the African god “ who originally created the 
world and all that it contains,” but who is now otiose, 
as is usual in barbaric theology. Sir Alfred says : 
“ He is evidently the Final Cause invented to explain 
phenomenal existence, as a house implies an architect.” 
He is not a deified ancestor. “ We must accept Miss 
Kingsley’s conclusion . . . that West Africa has not 
deified ancestors ” (ii., pp. 2-15, 248). Thus St. Paul and 
Sir Alfred Lyall seem at one on this point: “ tilings 
made ” suggested the idea of a maker. How early, in 
what mental condition, the idea arose we cannot know ; 
but certainly savages far more archaic than Miss Kingsley’s 
West African middle barbarians have the' idea. Miss 
Kingsley’s observations, of course, only corroborate those 
of Wilson, Mungo Park, and many other explorers. A 
number of these witnesses may be found in Waitz and 
Gerland’s Anthropologic (vol. ii.), and in Mr. Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures (pp. 106-113). Sir A. 13. Ellis, reporting 
similar African facts, leans to the theory of borrowing, 
against which, in this case, I have argued in The Making 
of Religion. As to the origin of the belief, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, St. Paul, and myself are agreed, in opposition to 
your reviewer. I do not say that man evolved the idea of 
a maker “ before he began to develop animistic notions,” 
though this may have been the case. Nobody can know 
that. But man certainly, in known cases, has the idea full- 
blown, before he has begun to worship ancestral ghosts. 
We should try to confine ourselves to facts: as to what 
Ees behind the facts, we are left to “ the taste and fancy ” 
of the theorist, who may select a “ magnified elemental 
spirit” instead of “a magnified non-natural man,” like 
Baiame in Australia. Orthodoxy has little to gain, if I 
am right, except another proof that science has, once more, 
been in much too great a hurry, both as to her theory of 
the origin of Theism, and as to her “ cock-certainty ” that 
she is acquainted with the Emits of human faculty.—I 
am, &c., 

1 , Marloes-road, W.: May 23 . A. Lang. 


A Hard Case. 

Sir, —I do not demand your sympathy, but I ask for it 
in aU humEity. A gentleman who, I believe, hails from 
Cahfomia is possessed of a very ready wit. He loves 
children ; so do I. He writes nonsense ; so do I. He is 
fain to have kinship with the Fairies ; I am already one 
of their best friends; free of their craft. 

Sometimes, in various periodicals, I sign my name; so 
does he. We have even clashed in the same issue of the 
same paper. His name—one must be courteous in these 
matters—is GELETT BURGESS. Mine is horribly 
similar—GILBERT BURGESS. 

I recently wrote some signed art criticisms in a daily 
paper concerning the pictures that should never have been 


painted at the Academy and New Gallery. To him, in 
many quarters, was accorded the discredit. He, telling 
monstrous child-tales in a paper devoted to the interests of 
women generally and fashion - plates in particular, has 
made a great success. But part of this has been accredited 
to me. 

What am I to do ? 

Shall I go to California and become a humorist under 
his name, or shall I persuade him to stay in this country 
and boeome a critic under my name ? 

I respect him ; but I fear him, seeing that he gets the 
credit of all my worst work and I get the credit of all his 
best. And he is bound to have liis revenge. 

Perhaps you, sir, can arrange a meeting between us, 
so that we may be able to effect a compromise. For 
instance, a bond might be drawn up thus: I, in future, 
will sign Harold Brown ; he, in his turn, will inscribe 
himself John Smith.—I am, &c., 

Gilbert Burgess. 


“Was Bacon a Poet?” 

Sir, —In regard to your article on this subject in 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds’s essay, Elizabethan Song- 
Books, occurs the following : “ Thos. Campion, with 
his religious and philosophical soul, was abundant in 
such strains of poetry. I wiU select one little piece, 
which iUustrates the loose, but genial, manner of 
translation common at that time. It is modelled 
upon Horace, and has generally been ascribed, but 
without sufficient reason, as I think, to Lord Bacon.” 
Then foUows the poem in question, commencing: “The 
man of life upright.”—I am, &c., Arcii. Gibbs. 

13, Gloucester-place, Cheltenham. 


Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of Competition No. 33. 


Last week we asked for an English version of the following poem 
of De Leyre : 

Le Rosier. 


Je 1’ai planto, je l’ai vu naitre 
Ce beau Rosier ou les oiseaux 
Viennent chanter sous ma fenitre 
Perches sur ses jeunes rameaux. 

Joyeux oiseaux, troupe amoureuse, 

Ah ! par pitio ne chantez pas ; 

L’amant qui me rendait heureuse, 

Est parti pour d’autres climate. 

Pour les tresora du nouveau monde 
11 fuit l'amour, brave la mort. 

Hi'las ! pourquoi chercher sur l’onde 
Le bonheur qui trouvait au port. 

Vous, passageros hirondelles, 

Qui revenez ehaque printemps, 

Oiseaux voyageurs, mais fidelles, 

Ramenez-le moi tous les ans. 

In spite of the allurements of Whitsuntide, a great many of our 
readers have attempted this translation. Altogether a high level of 
excellence has been reached, although we cannot quite say that any 
translator has added a new poem to the English store, to do which 
should, of course, be the aim of all who turn foreign verse into 
another language. It has been very difficult to decide, but, altogether, 
the following version by A. J. Elliot, 12, Woronzow-road, St. John's 
Wood, N.W., seems to be the most satisfactory : 

The Rosebush. 

I planted it, I watched it grow, 

That beauteous Rose, where all day long . 4 

Birds from its tender boughs below ; . : I . ■> 

My window warble amorous song. ■ 

For pity’s sake, you joyous quire, • 

Ah, sing not in these love-lorn times, 

When he who is my heart’s desire . 

Haa sailed away for other climes. 
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He flies from love, and death would brave 
In treasure-quest new worlds to roam— 

Alas I why seek across the wave 
The happiness he found at home ? 

You roving swallows, who return 
So loyally each springtime here— 

Your constancy, ah, bid him learn, 

And bring him to me every year ! 

We quote some of the more unconventional translations : 

The Rose-tree. 

I planted and I watched it spring, 

My fair rose-tree my green rose-tree ; 

Where birds now, perchiDg, come and sing 
Under my window—sing to me. 

Hush ! joyous birds that throng my tree, 

In pity, peace, ye loving bands ! 

Once we were hippy, I ard he— 

My love, who’s gone to other lands. 

For the New World's wealth he braves 
Death, and from true love turns to roam. 

Alas 1 why seek upon the waves 
The happiness which lies at home ? 

Oh 1 swallows that with every spring, 

Faithful, tho’ fugitive, return— 

Oh ! bear him with you—each year bring 
My lover back, for whom I yearn. 

[A. G. L., Inverness.] 

The Rose tree. 

I planted it, and watched it grow— 

The rose-tree at my window—now 

The gay birds perch on each young bough, 

And make sweet love in music flow. 

O birdies birdies, sing rot so 1 
Be pitiful 1—my grief allow ! 

My love—my all of bliss, I vow— 

For gold to far-off climes must go ! 

Alas! though he hath wealth eno'. 

He flies from love the wave to plough— 

To darksome death, maybe, to bow— 

And leaves his bliss in port to woe. 

0 birds of passage—swallows dear 1 
Bring me him home with you next year ! 

[R. M L., Liverpool.] 

I planted yonder rose-tree fair, 

I've watched its young shoots spring, 

And birds beneath my window there 
Come carolling. 

Thrice happy birds I Love's quire, be still, 

In pity cease your strain ; 

He who with joy my heart would fill 

Has crossed the main. 

He seeks the New World’s golden lure, 

Flouts love, and e’en death braves, 

Ah me ! with bliss in port secure. 

Why roam the waves 1 
0 swallows leal I who, each springtime, 

Return, your wanderings o’er, 

Still year by year from that far clime 
My love restore. 

[M. T. P., Chester.] 

Replies received from: J. B., Plumstead ; F. G. C., Hull ; C. S., 
London ; S. G., Grimsby; B. B., Stourbridge; A. M., London ; 
W. W. G., Birkenhead ; J. J. P., Oswestry ; C. B F„ Bagahot; 
A. E. M., Berks ; M. B J., Berks ; E. M. P., London ; O. E., London : 
E. F. A., London ; P. S. W., Surrey ; G. N , Bristol; K. F., London ; 
E. S., Brighton ; T. J., Lincoln ; E. S. C., London ; F. R G., Chelten¬ 
ham ; “ Ivy Leaves,” Liverpool j Capt. 8., Surrey ; H. E. Devon ; 
M. M., London; J. L., Aberdeen; F. E. W., London ; J. G. B, 
Liverpool; J. C. S., Birmingham ; F. B., London ; L. S„ Cambridge ; 
A. A., Edinburgh; F'. M., London; A. H. M., Dundee; E M. C., 
London ; E. M. R . Surrey ; C. S , Salisbury ; R. VI. H., Eastbourne ; 
T. C., Buxted ; H. B. H. R., Bradford; F. S., London; M. D., 
Cardiff ; F. F., Leice-ter ; A. B. C., London ; N. A., Kent ; M. G., 
Reigate; G. H., Uddingston ; V., London ; L. E. H., Surrey ; J. H., 
Devon; Mrs. G. S., Aberdeen ; R. L., London ; C. J. P. C, Cam¬ 
bridge ; F. C, London ; H.-al-R., London ; M. T., London ; R. C., 
Birmingham ; N. P. W., London; L. M. L., Stafford ; E. R. C., 
London ; W. B. R., Glam. ; L. C. J., near Berwick ; H. J., Crouch 
End ; J. L., Staffs; A. C., London; C. W. T., London ; G. K. D., 
Attleboro’; A. R., Kent; A. K , London ; J. M., Glasgow ; C. M. W., 
Yorkshire; D. A. W., Gloucester ; F. B. 0 , Torquay ; M. A. W., 
Wa'ford ; B. H. M., Andover ; J. G. L., Norwich ; A. E. T., London ; 
G. C. P., London ; W, G. F., Preston ; C. T, 0., London; P. L. B., 
Cambridge; Mrs. R. M., Glendevon. 


Competition No. 34. 

Translations seem so much to the mind of competitors that we 
ask this week for a version from the German. Heine has been 
called untranslatable ; none the less, let the impossible be at 'eraptel 
or triumphed over. We offer a prize of one guinea for the best 
translation of this song from the Bueh der Lieier : 

Und wlssten's die Bldmen, die kleinss. 

Und wiissten’s die Blumen, die kleinen, 

Wie tief verwundet mein Herz, 

Sie wiirden mit mir weinen, 

Zu luilen meinen Schmerz. 

Und wiiesten’s die Nachtigallen, 

Wie ich bo traurig und krank, 

Sie liessen frdhlich erschallen 
Erquickenden Gesang. 

Und wiUsten sie mein Wehe 
Die goldnen Sternelein, 

Sie kamen aus ihrer Hohe, 

Und spriichen Trost mir ein. 

Die alle kdnnen’s nicht wissen, 

Nur Eine kennt meinen Schmerz : 

Sie hat ja sclbst zerrissen, 

Zerrissen mir das Herz. 

At lei<t two English translations of this pojm already exist ; our 
contributors will not, of course, make any use of these. 

Rdles. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 30 Each answer must be accompanied by the 
conpon to be found in the second column of p. 592 or it 
cannot enter into competition We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate conpon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, May 25. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Swan (LI.), Our Lord the Comforter..(Baxter) 1 

Meyer (F. B.). “ I Promise **.. .(Sunday School Union) I/O 

Bulgakoff (A.), The Question of Anglican Orders .(8.P.C.K.) 

New Light on the Bible. Vol. I.. ..(Macqueen) 5 O 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Ten Brink (Dr. J.) t Robespierre and the Red Terror.(Hutchinson) 12/0 

Keane (A. H.), Man, Past and Present.(Camb. Univ. Press) 12 O 

Fletcher (J. 8.), A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. Part 3 ... (Dent) net 10 
Tho Autobiography and Diary of Samuel Davidson, D.D. Edited by His 

Daughter.(T. & T. Clark) 7ft 

Tschudi (( ’.), Eugenie, Empress of tho French. Translated by E. 51. Cope 

(Sonnenschem) 6 0 

Laughton J. K.), From Howard to Nelson: Twelve Sailors 

(La wrence & BuHen) 10 0 

Windt (H. de), Trne Tales of Travel and Adventure . (Chatto & Wiodus) 6/3 

Milne (J.), The Romance of a Pro-Consul ..(Chatto) 6/0 

Hiley (ft. VV.), Memories of Half a Century...... (Longmans) 15/0 

Williams (L.j, The Children’s Study ; Spain...(Unwin) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thomson (J.), Through China with a Camera.. 'Harper) 

Rumney (A. VV.), Sprogues o 1 the Fells (Iliffe, Sons & Sturmey, Ltd.) net ft 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dejob (C.), Les Femmes dans La Comddie.(Fontemoign, Paris) 

Nietzsche (F. ), The Case of Wagner. Translated by Thomas Common 

(Unwin) 

An Epic of the Soul ......(Whittaker) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fasquelle (L.), Cassell’s Lesson* in French, Part I...(Cassell) 

JUVENILE. 

Cule (W. E.), Sir Constant...(Melrose) 3 6 

Dawson (E. C.), Comrades.«......(Melrose) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Green (S. G.), Jennifred, and Other Verges.....(Stock) 

Carter (E.), The Moral Discourses of Epictetus. 2 vols.(Dent) each lft 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hurries (M.\ The Secrets of the Hand.(Digby, Long & Co.) 2/6 

Hole (S. R.), Our Ganlens.(.Dent) net 7/0 

Warren (W. J.), A Handbook of the Platitiotypc Process.(llilTo) net 1/0 

Mackenzie (A.», The Prophecies of the liruhan Seer. (Maekuy, Stirling) 

Little’s Annual Pleasure Diary, 1899 .(Simpkin, Marshall) 1/0 

Baker (Sir S.>, First Steps in International Law..(Regan Paul) 12/0 

Kirby (F. V.), Sp<»rt in East Central Africa.(Rowland Ward) net f*/0 

Stephens (W. W.), Higher Life for Working People..(Longmans) 8 6 

(Tndwick (H. M.), The Cult of Othin . ... (Clay) 

O'Rill (Rex), The Morals of John Ireland. (Burleigh) 1/0 

A Beckett (A. W.), The Modern Adam. (Hurst & Blackett) 0/0 

Catalogue of Fulham Central Libraries . W 

* i * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. propose to issue in the autumn a 
limited edition de luxe of Canon Ainger’s well-known edition 
of the works of Charles Lamb, together with the memoir which 
appeared in the “ English Men of Letters” Series. The whole 
work will be carefully revised by the editor, who will be able 
to incorporate some important new letters, and also make 
interesting additions to the notes. Arrangements have been 
made with Messrs. Smith, Elder A; Co. to include the letters 
from Lamb to Charles Lloyd, which they published last year in 
a volume edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will publish Mr. W. 
Edwards Tirebuck’s new romance, The White Woman, at the 
end of May. 

Miss E. M. Clerke, who contributed some of the transla¬ 
tions contained in Dr. Garnett’s recent work on Italian litera¬ 
ture, has in the press a volume entitled Fuhle and Sung in Haig, 
tracing out the evolution of the chivalrio poems from the 
street ballads, the repertory of the itinerant miustrel craft. 

The second series of Dr. Edward Moore’s Studies in Dante 
will he published at once at the Clarendon Press. The dedi¬ 
cation of the hook was accepted by Mr. Gladstone in the last 
year of his life. The Clarendon Press is also preparing for 
early publication a large-type edition of the Diviua Commedia, 
reprinted from Dr. Moore’s “Oxford Dante.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly issue at a popular 
price a new work entitled China and the Chinese, translated and 
edited from the French of Edmund Planchut by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell. (N. D’An vers.) 


A CHAMMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. OXE SUILLIXO EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

Ilia Excellency E. J. PH KBPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BKTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABKRDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the Intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
Guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside 
the usual scope of such volumes! 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

L0ND0K and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets 
and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, as. net. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

A Select Glossary, serving as an Introduction to the History of tha 
English Language. 

By F. KLUGE and F. LUTZ. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Cd. 

THE ELEMENTS of 

ENGLISH PROSE. 

A new Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Englieh Composition. 
By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., 

Assistant Examiner iu English to the University of London. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.'S LIST. 

Now ready, in specially designed cover, price 6s. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A MOST REMARKABLE NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

ENGLAND’S PERIL 

By the Author of “The Great War in England in 1697,’* “The Day of 
Temptation,” Ac. 

With Frontispiece by Gaston Darbuur. 

“The thousands of novel renders on both sides of the Atlantic who like a 
spice of plot and mystery ask for no better guarantee than the name of William 
Lo (Jueux on the title-page.”— Bookseller, Newsagent, and Stationer . 

GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In 1 vol., 3s. 6d„ with Frontispiece. 

THE GREAT PIR ATE SYNDI CATE. _ 

NEW 8IX-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

THE SECRET OF LYNNDALE. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Bohemian Girls.” 

NORRINGTON LE VALE. 

By J. <1. I.YALL, Author of "The Merry Gcc-Ccc.” 

MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 

Ready Tins Day, in 1 vol., price Cs. 

ROMANCE OF THE LADY ARBELL. 

•*.a skill that ranks the book with the best fiction of the day.” 

Fitalic Opinion . 

«•.a story of more than ordinary ability and pathos .”—Literary H'orld, 

F. V. WHITF, & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 0 Months,and 12 Months 

CAN 11E ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

TUE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of tho SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of B oks always ON SALE 
(Seeond-bani). Also a large Sel ctioa of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E G. 

London ; 

And at 10-12, Butm Arcide, Manchester. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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OATALOQUE8. 


W ILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOK8, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 90, South Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T^O REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly eopplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU A CO., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


J^ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The Technical Education Board of the Council !> prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the api>ointment of HEAD 
MASTER of the CAMBERWELL SCHOOL of ARTS and 
CRAFTS, erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards in memory of the 
late Lord Leighton. The salary will be at the rate of £40o a 
year, and the Head Master, whose services will be required in 
October, will be exacted to devote hia whole time to the duties 
of the office, unless he is also appointed by the Vestry of the 
Parish of Camberwell to be Director of the South Loudon Art 
Gallery. 

Forms of application, together with full particulars of the 
duties and conditions of the appointment, may l>e obtained 
from the undersigned, and must lw returned to thi * office on or 
before Monday, June lsnh. 

WM. GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 

118, St. Martin’s Lane. W.C., 

13th May. 1899. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

ll —KING. BELL * RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other List Machiues 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specialty-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24. or 82-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone <5121. Telegraph M Africanism, London.* 


R 0YAL 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will beheld (by |>ormission 
of the Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
F.urlimrt<>n Gardens, W, on MONDAY. Jcxr. 3th, at 3 p.ra. 
Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. K.C.B.. F.R.S.. Pnridenr. in 
the Chair. During the Meeting the Council aud Officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year, the President wiil give his 
Address, and the Gold Medals and other Awards of the Society 
will be presented. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the Society will be held on the 
evening of the Anniversary Meeting, at the HOTEL METRO- 
POLE, Whitehall Room*. Whitehall Place, 8.W., at 7 for 7.30 
p.m. Dinner charge, £1 Is. Friends of Fellows are admissible 
to the Dinner. 


B ooks published in engltsh 

STYLE at less than English Prices. American Copy¬ 
rights secured for English Authors. Electrotypes or Sheets 

R rumntly forwarded—CAMBRIDGE PRESS, «•_*, ReadeStreet, 
lew York; Publishers of the “Cambridge Monthly Kucyclo- 
nmdia* of History, Religon. Biography, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature; and other Standard Works. In preM: "A NEW 
CHRONOLOGY." 


B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed.— 

Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols.. £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vola., 1863. £2— Kipling’s Indian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers, 10 s. each—The Germ. 1850, £ 2 —Snob 
and Gownsman, 1829-30, £5 —Von Hylad’s French Revolution. 
4 vola., 35s.—Desperate Remedies. 3 vols., 25s—Lorna Doone. 
8 vols., 20s. Rare Books supplied. State wants. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


B OOK8 OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 

—Pleaae state wants. Now Catalogue free. Just issued, 
WM. ROBERTON’S “GUIDE-BOOK to RUDYARD 
KIPLING." Cloth. Is. 2d., post free— Holland Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


rpYPE-WRITING. —Authors’ MS. or Coi- 

_L respondencc quickly and accurately type-written. Strii t 
secrecy.—J. Young. Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


rpYPE-WHITING promptly and accnratel j 

A done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and reference). 
Multi-Cop lea.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N. V . 


/nARBIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACC1- 

DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling. Bolting <r 
Kioking of Horses, or by being Run into bv other Vehicle*. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses poi t 
free — Imperial Accident. Live Stock and Gf.xkral Ixsc 1- 
anck Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. A gen a 
wanted. 


I" ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

I J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to tl e 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, ly 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 0, Fumival Street, London, F..U. 


ESTABLISHED 18*1. 


B 


IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed cn 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS PEB MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOX riTE SHILLINOS TEK MONTH. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-A. W. WARD, LL.D , Litt.D. 

ALEXANDER MEDAL. 

Thr Subject of the Prize Essay for the Present Year will be 
"THE DEVELOPMENT of the PARTY SYSTEM in the 
REIGN of QUEEN ANNE.’’—For further information apply 
to the Directoh, 115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115. St. Martin's Lane. W.C. 


M ason university college. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above 
APPOINTMENT. Stipend. £125 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British or German 
University, or have passed the German StaaU-Exnntn. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should t>c sent to 
the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the loth of June. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter ui>ou his 
dunes on October 1st, lwn*. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. II. MORLEY. Secretary. 


YONDON LIBRARY, 

JLj ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, &W. 


Patron— H.R.H. THE PRINCR OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Em. 
ViCE-PRESiDENTS-The Right Hon. A. J. BALFoUR. M.P.. ti.v 
RightRev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W.E. U.LECKY, M.P., 


Trustees— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year; Life-Memberahip, according to ago. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vois., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 34. 

All reader* attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
500) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


EPPS'S 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BR AKFAST—SUPPER. 


NEW NOVEL BY 

ZACK. 

The FIRST PART of a NEW STORY by ZACK. 
entitled— 

“ON TRIAL,” 

APPXAKS XW 

BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 

No. 1,004.-JUNE, 1899.-2s. Cd. 

WHICH ALSO COBT A IH6 

A PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON. Ed. PROFES3QE 
DJWDEN. Taken Prisoner—Prisoners ovwrowu mi 
Guard— March in Irons to Verdun—Ebc ape —Advrsttuuk 
—Again Captured—Tu* Dungeons or Bitcbk—R rxrno 
hy Cos*ACKS. 

RUST/ers IN UR BE. Bt A COUNTRY COUSIN. 

PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. Br ALEXANDER 
MACDOSALP. White I.ousk Ruins— Fight rat rar 
Elements—Tiie Capital or the North—T ax Fnao 
Eldorado—The Exodus. 

LUM8DEN OF TIIE GUIDES. 

THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

THE KENTUCKY GIRL. Br W. n. II. 

POLO AND POLITICS. Bt THOMAS F. DALE. 

THE OULD LAD. By MOIRA O’NEILL. 

A TYRANNY OF SENTIMENT. Bt FREDERICK GREEN¬ 
WOOD. 

THE NEGATIVE RULER OF FRANCE. 

WEl-HAI-WEI. _ __ 

WM. BLACKWOOD A SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODES 

NEW BOOKS. 


J ust ready, crown 4to, 380 pp., art linen. 15*. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 

Or, THE WITNESS of the MONUMENTS. 

By the Rov. C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Member of the Council of the 8ociety of Biblical 
Archaeology, Ac. 

Contains 330 Pictures, including SO Coloured Plates, 
and is far the fullest and most comprebenrive aeries 
of Biblical Illustrations from tbe Monurrenta yet 
issued, covering the whole field of modern Arcba*- 
ological discovery in the East. A remarkable work of 
deep interest. _ 

Demy 8vo, cloth, red edges, Ss. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A Corrected Translation, with References printed 
in full, also copious Notes, 

By the Rev. Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

EYRE A 8POTTISWOODE, Great New Street. K.U. 
Prospectus mailed prat is. 

Retail of all Booksellers'. 

LOVERS OF ALL GOOD BOOKS 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

NOW IN C0UR8E OF PUBLICATION. 

By the unanimous opinion of the Press this is tbe 
most complete and handsome Edition yet issued. 
Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, printed on 
Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page lllustiR- 
tions. Sold in Sets only. 

Prospectus on Application. 

W. THACKER A CO., Creed Lane, E.C. 

Juwt published, price It.; by port. Is. Id. 

A MODERN OMAR KHAYYAM. By 

R. D1DDEN, Author of ** Amy Clare fort," Ac. 

“In facile and clever imitation both of the metres xml mo Vs 
of thought immortalised by Fitzgerald."— Mavk*.*ii r <junrd±tn- 
London : Watts A Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. EC 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Pirtraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, tinijr 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
for Ss. 6d., on application to the Office. 

I 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Carter’s 
Little Liver 

Pills. 

jHgj CA RTERS 

mam 


They cure that Bilious Headaobo and “ Yellowy ” look. 

An absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taste In the Mouth, Coated 
Tongue, Black Specks floating before the Eyes, 
^ a,n * * n tho Back and Shouldors, Constipation, Lose 
of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and Muddy Oomplezlon. 

Don*: One at night, but tbo first night take three. ISJd., 40 in a 
Phial, of all Chemists. But be sure they are Carter's. 

THEY “TOUCH" THE LIVER. 

Small Pin. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


One 

Dose 

Cures 

Headaches. 

EMERSON’S BR0M0-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in oases 
of Brain-fag, NervouB, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. In oonstant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollem. 

Prices : 13 Jd. and 2/3 everywhere. 

Emerson’s 
Bromo ^Seltzer. 


I: & 
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Art Furnishers 

C Decor&iors 


175-181 Oxford -St V 

175-176 -SloMieSt'S' 
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White 

Teeth. 


Sweet 

Breath. 



cleanses the teeth and the spaces between 
the teeth as nothing else will do. It 
sweetens the breath all day, and gives 
firmneesand colour to lips and gums. 

Used on the tooth-brush every morning 
it makes all the difference between pretty 
teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 

Complete to Toilet Case, 2/6. 


A REVOLUTION * 

IN FURNISHING 55, 

MR. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 

WHITES : 

“ NORMAN & STACEY have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of 
loss to his widow or family through the death of the 
hirer. THEY GIVE AN INSURANCE UPON 
HIS LIFE, so that if, for instance, a man gets £200 
worth of furniture on the hire-purchase system, and 
dies when instalments to the amount of £190 have 
been paid, not only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, BUT THE j£190 
IS ALSO REPAID TO THEM." 

N.B.—Cash buyers are also given a two years’ Free 
Life Policy for the amount of Goods purchased. 

NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 

118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. . 


MODERATE PRICES. 

FREE DELIVERY 10WR OR COUNTRY. 


CALI ANO VIEW STOCK IE 
FORNISHINO lOCAUf' 




Printed by AL E XA N DER k BHKPHKARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lace; Published for the Proprietor by 

RGB ANDREWS. 45, Chancery Lane, W.O. 
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)ne 

Dose 

Cures 

Headaches, 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. In constant 
n8e by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 

Prices : 13 Jd. and 2/3 everywhere. 


Emerson’s 

Bromo=Seltzer. 


trade 


mark. 


Patentees 

Which for person* suffering of comfort, and give 

Srt? made and kept for each customer 

free of charge. m ^ “Adapted" Boots. 

Agents for * m $ w™ock of ladies ' and 
4 LARGE gjmjpREif’S GOODS KEPT. 

HALL & SONS, Ltd., 

_ SAwr TWEET. E.C. (Comer o( BU Helen. Flaw). 


Colgate’s 

Demulcent 
1 Shaving Stick. 



1 Keeps W*« skin in 

splendid , health/ 
condition." 


Shave 
Yourself, 


l/- Of all Stores. 



.4HD PnAOKAyL 


SOZODOMT 


White 


Easiest Boots in the World. Teeth 


1 


Sweet 
Breath 


cleanses the teeth and the speoea 
the teeth as nothing else wiH < * 0, . 
sweetenB the breath all day, a ’" 1 


teeth and ugly teeth, good 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


Complete In Toilet Cut, W* 
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ELLIO T STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 

In hand.some crown Hvo volumes, to be issued at 
short intervals, 3s. (id. net. 

NEW VOLUME of the ANTIQUARY'S LIBRARY. 

The fourth Volume of the Scries is now ready, 
entitled 

EARLY LONDON THEATRES 

(In the Fields). By T. FA I KM AN ORDISH, 
F S A. Fully Illustrated, with Old Maps and 
Sketches. 

“ Mr. <>r<lirrli is most interesting and attains tn a sympathetic 
vividness when hedeaeriheti l.«ndi>n as it was l»f.re tin- 
Kejonmtion. In fine, recommend his hook with a will, 
and look forward with great interest to the n.-cond v.duine " 

,,„ .. ., , , . Fall if all (Javde. 

Mr. Ordisri s book is a serious and all-impoi hint cuutrihu- 
tiou to ardneology, and deserves, and will doubtless obtain a 
welcome A few well-executed maps and other ilbistfa- 
turns add greatly t<> its value, land render it a work of great 
attractiveness as well as of solid erudition."— A'ottiand Vuiries. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price Gs. 

SACRED SONGS of the WORLD. 

Translated from One Hundred and Twenty Lan- 
«na«o3. Edited by HENRY C. LEONARD. M.A., 
Author of “Sonnets on the Parables, anti other 
Poems,’' “John the Baptist: an Epic Poem,” Ac. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3a. 6d. 

IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 

Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD 
ST. BARBE, Author of “ Francesca Halstead: a 
Tale of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 
Exceptionally good reading. A fascinating little book." 

. ....... . H't<f minster budget 

A very attractive little volume, containing a number of 
romantic sketches of Spain and Spanish life of to-day. It is a 
hook for odd moments, readable, attractive, and worthy of 
preservation. — Western Daily Mercury. 


NKW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

CHEAP EDITION. —In fenp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JENNIFRED, and other Verses. 

By SEPTIMUS G. GREEN - . 

“ Mr. «weii*. yen®, arc of quite average merit, and the title 
poem of the book is a creditable effort in blank verse." 

Morning Leader. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 4to, 380pp., 330 Illustrations, art linen, 15s. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 

Or, THE WITNESS of the MONUMENTS. 

By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Member of the Council of Biblical Archeology. 

This comprehensive work furnishes the chief results 
of recent Oriental research and discovery. It brings 
together for the first time, within the compass of a 1 
handy volume, a large number of cuneiform and other 
texts and translations, also accurate reproductions of 
hundreds of Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North 
Syrian, and Phcvnician antiquities. Translations of 
ancient texts marie specially for this work contain 
many suggestive refereuef s to the Old Testament. 

The Illustrations are chiefly photographic from the 
Monuments themselves; the exceptions are Drawings 
by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., Secretary to the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. 


Demy 8vo, 124 pp., price 3s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A Corrected Translation, with Notes ami with Refer¬ 
ences in full to the Preceding and Later Texts. 

By the Rev. Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Late Principal of Wyclifte Hall, Oxford, and former!. 
Head of the Translation Department of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The object of the Work is to make the Translation 
more accurate and less cumbrous ; to cad attention in 
the Notes to certain linguistic, lef{i-!lativo, and archie- 
ological peculiarities in the text; and to illustrate the 
Speeches by two sets of References -(a) passages in 
the four previous Bonks of (ho Bible to which the 
Speaker rofers, or of which he makes use, and (b) 
passages in the later Books of the Bible which refer 
to the Speeches. Upwards of run of the former texts, 
and of tho latter, are printed in full on a specially 
wide margin. 

EYRE k SPOTTISWOODK, Great New Street, E.C. 
Prospectus mailed gratis . 

Retail of all Booksellers’* 
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WALTER SCOTT’S 1 JARROLD & SONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST ltKADY. 

I BY THE AUTHOR OF “SINNERS TWAIN 


Ac. 


Special Edition. Price 6d. Limited to loo,ooo copies. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


THE 


n *vo. cloth gilt, 3s. ti<i. 

PRODIGALS BROTHER. 


ESTHER WATERS. 

MOORE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Gs. 

BIRD- LIFE in a SOUTHERN 

COUNTY; being Eight Years’ Gleanings among 
the Birds of Devonshire. By CHARLES DIXON. 
Wah 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles 
Wuimpie. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Is. Gd. 

New Volume. 

WHAT IS ART ? By Leo Tolstoy. 

NEW NOVEf, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PAULA,” Ac. 

A GIRL of the KLONDIKE. By 

3a I 6d <)RI ^ CROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

THE NEW ROME: Poems and 

Ballads of our Empire. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price (is. 


By JOHN M.Vb’KIE. Author of ‘‘The lb-vilV I'laygrouuJ." 
! ‘‘.Sinners Twain," “They that Sit in P n kness." 

SKETCH .—'“ AIr. Johu Ma.-kie' s experience as an explorer, 
KV George and stock-keeper in the lonely Never-Never Country of troph-al 
•» OAustralia, as a gold-digger in Ouccii‘dai*d. a*our of the mounted 

j police in North-West <':m nla, has enabled hirn to impart much 
actuality and local c lour to the geeueg of his romances." 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES OF USEFUL 
HANDBOOKS. Price Cd. each. 

Nkw Volume. 

FLOWERS and FLOWER CUL- 

TURE By H. W WARD, F.R.H.S., Author of 
,My Gardener,” Ac. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd. 
PaternoBter Square. 


THE PRODIGAL'S BROTHER. 

By JOHN MACK IK. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. —“ The author is evidently an 

ardent lover of nature_.Moreover, he has probed into* the 

depths of tiie human eou-eiousm-ss, and can give lifelikem-ss to 

the characters be depicts.Thoroughly reil, thoroughly 

human.A splendid sequence of thrilling and heart-Mitring 

events. We heartily congratulate Mr. Maekie on his manly 
and picturesque work, aud wish it the widespread circulation 
it deserve*." 

THE PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. 

I ARERIH'EX i'll/,’E PRESS .—“(trialcal in i's setting, and 

vigorous and breezy in treatment_The st.-ry is capitally told, 

mitur.il, realistic, and healthy .. .The climax, though tragic in 
some of its hi; mure, is written with c unmeiidablc restraint 
aud a fine appreciation of the heroic element that coined out at 
times in every species of humanity." 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

MAURU8 JOKAI’S POWERFUL ROMANCE. 

Crown svo, art linen gilt. us. 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 

MAURI'S JoKAI, Author of “The Green Book, 

“ Black Diamonds." &o 

11 LACK and WHITE.-" A capital story, but then Maurus 
Jdkai writes only capital stories. It is a pleasure to read a 
novel like this where the author seems to throw himself whole¬ 
heartedly into his story, aud give* never so much as a single 
glance at the public." , , 

HOOK if AN .—" An enthralling romance of adventure aud 
intrigue. The domin tut heroine is almost as clever, as uu- 

■crupubms, and as fascinating as Dumas' famous creation- 

The story is told with infinite delicacy and charm ; it stands 
out a clear and lovely idyll against the tangled background of 
1 plot and counter-plot’...The threads of intrigue aud of femi- 
i mue psychology are here interwoven with marvellous skill." 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 

MAURUS JoKAI. 

.NEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER.—" The publishers o f 
this volume are doing an inestimable service t" English reader* 
iu makiug the works of Maurus Jdkai accessible ; for Jdku is 
iK'Voud all question one of the greatest of European writers. 

The .IC'.-I DEM Y.—" Full of robustness, colour, aud excite- 
meut, and Jokai's persistent charm." 

I London: Jabhold k Sons, 10 k 11, Warwick Lane, E.C 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 268. JUNE. 1899. 

THE CRY of the VILLAGES. By the Rev. Dr. J.ssorp. 

PARNELL and IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Lboxard Coortkit, M.P. 

THE PRESENT POSITION of the FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By H. V. Toyxdki. 

AN IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Hkdsikbk Hnootr, M.P. 

WOMAN as an ATHLETE: a Rejoinder. By Dr. AiunKi.t,! Kbnraly. 

SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE. By Sidney Lee 
BENEFICENT GERMS. By Dr. Henry S. Gyr'd Err. 

THE DECLINE of the ART of SINGING. By Richard Davey. 

CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS: a Reply. By Wii.prid Wved. 

THE GOLD DIGGINGS at BATHURST in 1«31, By Mrs. Huxeey. 

THE DECAY in our SALMON FISHERIES aud its REMEDY. Iiy Dr. Uely Hutcuidson Almord. 
JAINISM : a Chat with Raja Sivaprasad. By Euirnsr M. Bowdejt. 

SEA-POM Ell and SEA-CARRIAGE. By Berjamik Tayi.oii. 

SOME NOTES from WASHINGTON. By Richard WEiQHTMAir. 

ERAS'! 1ANISM. By the Rev. Dr. J. Llewelyn Davies. 

The FALLING-OFF in the QUANTITY and QUALITY of the CLERGY. By the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. 

_London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, Ld. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for JUNE. 

RELIGION in INDIA. By A. M. PAIRBAIBN, D.D. 

THE SEAMY SIDE of IMPERIALISM. By Robert Wallace, M.P. 

THE SOCIAL NOVEL in FRANCE. By Mary James Darmesteter. 

“AS ESTABLISHED by LAW." By J. Horace Round, 

REALISM in PAINTING. By John Brett, A.R.A. 

IYITHIN WORKHOUSE WALLS. By Virginia N. Crawford. 

THE GARDEN REVISITED. By Phil Robinson. 

CHRISTIANITY in tiie SOUDAN. By L. M. Butcher. 

THE ART of LIVING on CAPITAL. By A. J. WILSON. 

THE FLAVOUR of TOBACCO. By G. Clarke Nuttall. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PEACEMAKERS. By Albion W. Touiitif.K. 


London : ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C 
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MESSRS. 

LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 2 vole., 8vo, 32b. 

THE LIFE 

OP 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

By J. W. MACKAIL. 

With 6 Portraits in Photogravure (reproduced by 
Walker and Boutall) and 16 Illustrations by 
E. U. NEW. 

LITERATURE.—” We congratulate the publishers on so 
hindgomc a volume, ami the author on the very real measure 
of success he has had in the treatment of so difficult a subject.” 

AT US V.EUM.—” It is one of the handsomest books of the 
sort we have seen. The illustrations by Mr. New are well 
drawn, and the photogravure by Messrs. Walker and Boutall 
of the portraits and of Morris's famous picture are models of 
what such work should be.” 

THE TIMES.—” Mr Mackail has had access to every source 
of information; lie selects his materials well and writes 
charmingly ; he has composed a good biography which may 
take a permanent place among the books that pos erity will 
select out of the enormous literary production of our time.” 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. With Portrait. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D , 
Lord Bishop of London. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

*»' This is a reprint of the letterpress of the 
volume on “ Queen Elizabeth ” in the ESGLI8II 
HISTORICAL SERIES, recently issued with 
numerous Illustrations by Messrs. Ooupil & Co. 


MEMORIES of HALF a CEN- 

TURY. By tho Rev. R. W. III LEY. D.D., Vicar of Wig- 
hill, Tadc&ster. With Portrait, 8vo. 15s. 

" A country vicar with such a fuud of humorous anecdotes as 
Dr. Hi ley tells in liis'Momories of Half a Century' must be 
more of a godsend to a country parish than the usual run of 
discreet and godly Ministers of the Word.”— St. JamGazette, 

HOURS of EXERCISE in the 

ALPS. By JOHN TYNDALL. LL.D., F.R.S. With 7 
Illustrations. New Edition. Crown kvo. 6s. 61. net. 

I On Tuesday next. 

••• This book was first published in May, 1871, went through 
a second edition In July of the same year, and a third in 1873. 
Since then the book has boon out of print in England. The 
present reprint is edited by Mrs Tyndall, who has added an 
Index. The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for 
the most part indicated by ths author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the PRO 

GRESS of SCIENTIFIC CHEMI8TRY in OUR OWN 
TIMES. By WILLIAM A. TILDEN, D.Sc., Lond., D 8c. 
Dub.. F.R.8 . Fellow of the University of London. Professor 
of Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. 
Crown 8vo, Se. net. [On Tuesday next 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A.. Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul's; and the Rev. F. E. BKIU11T- 
MAN. M.A, Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. 

DAKWELL STONE, M.A., Dorchester Missionary’ College. 


The CHRISTIANITY of ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. 8. A. ALEXANDER. M.A., Reader of the 
Temple Church, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Hereford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

By G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.R S.L. 

ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other 

Sacred Poems. Fifth Edition, with additional I’oema. 
16mo, 2 s. tfd. 

POEMS of LOVE and HOME, &c. 

16mo, 2s. 8d. 

CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. 

Being a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two 
Brothers, Told by the YouDger of them. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York and Bombay. 
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GASSELL&COMPANY’S 

A NNO UNCEMENTS. 

“The moet perfect representation of 
the Academy ever placed within reach 

of the public.'*— Westminster Gazette. 

Parts I. to IV. now ready, price 1 b. each, of 
Messrs. Cassell & Company’s 

FINE ART PUBLICATION. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 

1899. 

PART Y. READY SHORTLY. 

THE! COMPLETE VOLUME, price 7 b. 6 d„ will be 
published in a few days. 

The work contains reproductions of important j 
Academy Pictures that will appear in NO OTHER 
PUBLICATION, the pictures are SUFFICIENTLY 
LARGE to give an excellent idea of the originals, 
and are beautifully printed on FINE ART paper. 

NOTICE.—An exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure 
of the beautifhl Picture by the President of the 
Royal Academy appearing in this Year’s Exhibition 
is being prepared for issue in “ ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1899.” It wiU be given in Part V., 
and also form the Frontispiece to the complete 
Work. 

NOW READY. 

Complete in 2 vols., price 9s. each. 

THE QUEENS EMPIRE. 

A Pictorial Record In which tho Modes 
of Government, National Institutions, 
Forms of Worship, Methods of Travel, 
8ports, Recreations, Occupations, and 
Home Lifo of tho Inhabitants of tho 
British Empire arc faithfully, vividly 
portrayed. 

With about 700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS beautifully reproduced from 
authentic Photographs, and printed on 
Plato Paper, with Descriptive Text. 

“ It is a most striking collection—an education in 
Imperialism, presenting in its very contrasts a fasci¬ 
nation that carries one through the ever-changing 
panorama with undiminished interest frein start to 
finish.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Now ready, price 7s. 0d. 

THE LIFE OF 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Edited by Sir WEMYSS REID. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 

F. W. HIRST, Canon MacCOLL, Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELL, HENRY W. 
LUCY, ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. 
ROBBINS, and other writers. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
BY LEADING ARTISTS. 

The Daily News says: " This life of Mr. Gladstone 

is of permanent value.Its illustrations are copious, 

good, and particularly interesting.” 

SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 

CELEBRATED NOVELS. 

READY EARLY IX JUNE. 

LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 

By R. L. STEVENSON. 

CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L 

STEVENSON. Illustrated. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, LoutioD, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookseller!'. 

DEFENDER of the FAITH: an 

Historical Romance. By FRANK MATHEW, 
Authorof “The Spanish Wine.” With 3 Portraits 
after Holbein. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

MR. PASSINGHAM By Thomas 

COBB, Author of “Carpet Courtship.** Grown 

8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

Punch says: “Permit the Baron to recommend 
‘ Mr. PassinghamIt is an absorbingly interesting 
story, cdmirably told, mainly in a crisp, dramatic 
dialogue , without a note of false sentiment. The 
rharacters speak for themselves; and an uncom¬ 
monly good account they give of themselves too." 

The Daily Mail says: “ A delectable comedy. It 
is not every week that one comes upon a story so 
brightly written, and so full of natural and clever 
dialogue as * Mr. Passingham.' ** 

THE MANDATE By T. Baron 

RUSSELL, Author of “ A Guardian of the Poor.” 

Crown 8 vo, Os. 

Tho Bookman says : “ * The Mandate ' is original 
and striking. There is unmistakable talent in the 
book. Mr. Russell should go far.'* 

The Literary Wobld says: "'The Mandate' 
thoroughly deserves to be placed among the good 
novels that have been published during the last 
twelve months .** 

TWO in CAPTIVITY. By Vincent 

BROWN, Author of “ The Romance of a 
Ritualist,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

The Scotsman says: "An ably imaginstl and 
delicately wrought out story." 

The New Age says: ” This powerful , fascinating 
story, which must enhance considerably Mr. Brown's 
reputation .” 

IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author of 

“ Derelicts.” Crown 8 vo, 6 s. [Second Edition. 
The Daily Telegraph says: "A brilliantly 
written and eminently readable book." 

The Baron de B.-W. in Punch says: “ The Baron 
strongly recommends ' Idols * to all n>wel-readcrs. It 
is well written; the story will absorb the resder. 
At all events, it is a novel that, once taken np, 
cannot willingly be put down until finished." 

The Spectator says: ” A decidedly powerful story 
with a most ingenims plot." 

The Daily Mail says: “ One of the very few dis¬ 
tinguished novels of this present book season." 

BOTH GREAT and SMALL By 

A. E. J. LSGGE, Author of *' Mutineer*.’’ 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s.__ [Ready June •th. 

MY ROSES, and HOW I GREW 

THEM. By HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. Caldwell 
Cropton), Author of “In the Garden of Peace.” 
Crown 8 vo, cloth. Is. 0d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle says: "It 7 read 

ing ; it goads one on. No earnest amateur can 
afford to be without it, and Miss Milman has. by 
giving pure , practical experience , all undiluted, 
done a real service in the rose garden." 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 

With 14 Illu-trations by HENRY OSPOVAT. 
Sqnure 16mo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

The Outlook says: “ Mr. Henry Oepovafs illus¬ 
trations call for a deal of admiration. There u, 
beyond the decorative power and frequent richness 
of the handling, a genuine feeling for humour and 
character." 

MORE. By Max Beerbohm, 

Author of “The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 
Square lGmo, 4-. 6 d. net. 

“ In his hands the knack of graceful impertinent 
is raised by dint gf sheer mastery to the dignity of 
a serious art ; there are moments, indeed, when lie 
brings it within measurable distance of the sublime. 
There has been no literary phenomenon quite like 
him —none has flourished simile aut secundum since 
the * curly louth * of the author of 1 Vivian Grey.’ " 

Lite ba ture. 
PART V. NOW READY. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. Edited 
by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illus¬ 
trations by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 
12 Monthly Parts, uniform with “ Walton*e 
Compleat Angler.'* Demy 4to, Is. 6 d. net. 
Country Life says: “ The most delightful form 
that can be imagined. The atlractitm lies chiefly «* 
finding the masterpiece so admirably illustrated by 
Mr. Edmund H. New. In black and white lime- 
work of this class he has no equal." 

*** Prospectus showing type, paper, and specimen 
illustrations, post free on application. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street 
London, W. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1413. Established 1869. June 3, 1899. Price Threepence 

' '* [Registered as a Newspaper .] 


The Literary Week. 

Next week we shall publish with the Academy a special 
Supplement devoted to books of travel, guide-books, &c. 
In it will appear a number of suggestions by well-known 
writers on the ideal summer holiday for brain workers. 


Mr. Meredith Townsend, co-editor and co-proprietor 
with the late Mr. E. H. Hutton of the Spectator since 1801, 
is now retiring into private life ; and no journalist has 
better earned his rest. Mr. Townsend has been con¬ 
tinually in harness since 1848, when, at the age of 
seventeen, he joined the staff of the Friend of Itidia, 
subsequently becoming sub-editor, editor, and proprietor 
of that paper. He left it to return to England, in 
1861, and join Mr. Hutton on the Spectator. From that 
time until the present Mr. Townsend has worked steadfastly 
as a critic of men and affairs, and a shaper of public 
opinion. Mr. Townsend is the best type now living 
of the old-fashioned journalist: hard worker, powerful 
thinker, tenaciously faithful to his paper, a firm believer 
in anonymity, and equally firm in insisting on the line 
which divides his own profession from literature. Mr. 
Townsend has never reprinted his articles: they were 
written for the Spectator, and in the Spectator they must 
be sought. 


The reorganisation of the Spectator will now be complete. 
That is to say, the paper will henceforth be entirely in the 
hands of the younger men. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who 
was born the year before Mr. Townsend joined the staff, 
is, however, so well grounded in the old traditions that 
subscribers under the old regime need feel none of the 
apprehension suggested by Dr. Eobertson Nicoll, who has 
of late kept almost too jealous an eye upon the Spectator's 
development. 


Apropos of Mr. Townsend and Dr. Eobertson Nicoll, we 
are offered in the British Weekly an instance of the dangers 
that beset Sir Oracles. Mr. Townsend, in his Cornhill 
article on Mrs. Oliphant, is very dogmatic in his praises 
of that lady at the expense of other authors. Dr. 
Nicoll, with some reason, objects. But then, not content 
with tempering Mr. Townsend’s excess, he proceeds to a 
perverse and unnecessary dogmatism of his own. Dr. 
Nicoll quotes eight lines by Mr. Yeats as being “ worth 
all the poetry Mr. Kipling has ever written or ever will 
write.” These are the lines : 

Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 

Enwrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet; 

But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 

I have spread my dreams under your feet; 

Tread softly, because you tread on my dreams. 

We are fully as conscious of the beauty of this passage as 
Dr. Nicoll can be ; but there is nothing impressive in the 
spectacle of a critic crying in the market-place that roast 
beef can never be whipped cream. 


Good prices were realised at Sotheby’s for the copies of 
E L. Stevenson’s works which he gavo to his mother and 
which have just come to the hammer by order of her 
executors. A Father Damien, Sydney edition, with MS. 
corrections and the author’s autograph, £40 ; Not I, and 
Other Poems, £22 ; Moral Emblems, with the two adver¬ 
tisements, £80 10s.; one of these advertisements (very 
humorous) £6; and eloven copies of The Pent land Rising, 
£75 5s. These family copios of Stevenson fetched alto- 
together £610 14s. 6d.—a figure which gives those most 
interested in maintaining Stevenson values no cause to 
grumble. 


Mr. J. B. Brown, of Selkirk, who has received a grant 
of £150 from the Eoyal Bounty Fund, was born in 1882, 
and a number of years ago was a frequent contributor 
(over the signature “J. B. Selkirk”) to Blackwood and 
the Cornhill. In 1862 his Bible Tiuths and Shakespearean 
Parallels was published; seven years later he gave to the 
world a volume of poems; his Ethics and eEsthetics of 
Modem Poetry appeared in 1878; and Yarrow, and Other 
Poems in 1883. In a review of the last-named volume in 
the Academy, it was stated that, “If there be any man 
who could read ‘ Death in Yarrow ’ unmoved, we neither 
covet his imperturbability nor feel disposed to congratulate 
him upon that godlike gift.” Over this volume Mr. 
Andrew Lang admits “ that I have shed tears ” ; and by 
the National Observer “ Death in Yarrow,” “ Eetreat in 
Yarrow,” and the “ Song of Yarrow,” were characterised 
as “ spotless, all of them.” Mr. Brown has for some 
years been a sufferer from chronic rheumatism, and his 
friends and admirers are endeavouring to raise another 
£150, in order to make the testimonial worthy of the 
recipient. 


Mr. Tcherkoff, Tolstoy’s agent in this country, has 
reason on his side in the protest he makes against the 
treatment of Tolstoy’s new novel in America. We do not 
know what arrangements were made between the Cosmo¬ 
politan and the author, but if no right to excise was 
stipulated for, the author is entitled to feel aggrieved at 
the excisions which have been made. But according to 
Mr. Tcherkoff the liberties taken by the Cosmopolitan do 
not end at the excision of passages, but go on to alterations 
and modifications of a nature quite unnecessary from even 
an extreme puritanical standpoint. Tolstoy does not mince 
his words nor choose his incidents with too much regard 
for family reading; but the editor must have known this 
before he accepted the serial. In this country the novel 
has been printed as it was written. 


The series of sixpenny copyright books to which Messrs. 
Newnes have just added The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
offers extraordinarily catholic reading. Every taste is 
considered. Side by side we find Sherlock Holmes and 
What Would Jesus Do ?; Ships that Pass in the Night and 
Departmental Ditties ; She and Robert Elsmere ; A Yankee 
Boy’s Success and The Impregnable Rock of lloly Scripture. 
And now comes Mr. Meredith’s masterpiece. 
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Apropos an article last week on an old book, Sancho; 
or, the Proverbialist, a correspondent informs us that the 
author was the Eev. John William Cunningham, bom 
1780, died 1861. He wrote also several works on foreign 
missions, &c.; but the most popular of his writings was 
The Velvet Cushion, first published in 1814. This work, 
our correspondent adds, might be worth reprinting at the 
present time, as it gives an account of the different 
sections of the English Church since the Reformation, 
from an Evangelical point of view. One of the characters 
in the tale, “Berkely,” is a portrait of the Rev. John 
Yenn, vicar of Clapham, under whom the author was 
curate. 

In spite of the appearance of Joseph John Gurney in 
the pages of Lavengro, one does not exactly expect to meet 
with George Borrow in a work entitled Quaker Campaigns. 
Yet in a book of that name, by Mr. William Jones, a 
member of the Society of Friends well known all over the 
world, the sturdy figure of “ Six-foot-three ” is seen. Mr. 
Jones is great grandson of Jonathan Hughes, the bard of 
Llangollen, whose grandson it was, Jonathan Hughes the 
third, who showed Borrow the bard’s chair at Pengwern 
Farm, and whose conversation is reported in Wild Wales. 
In later years, says Mr. Jones, the famous chair was 
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In connexion with the Thomas Hood Centenary, Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, the Old Mortality of literary men, sug¬ 
gests that No. 17, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood, being 
the house wherein “ The Song of the Shirt” was written, 
and the house wherein the poet died, a tablet should be 
affixed to it. The project is for the Society of Arts to 
consider. 


From Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the American 
publishers, comes a handsome catalogue of publications, 
with a frontispiece containing a group of portraits of the 
six great American authors with whom the firm had “ long- 


The success of the Daily News edition of Dickens is a 
proof of the place which the novelist still holds in the 
people’s hearts. Sir John Robinson has been telling an 
interviewer about the number of letters received from 
subscribers and the affectionate tone of them. “They 
refer to Dickens more as a loved friend than as a man 
whom few, if any, of them can have known.” It is also 
noteworthy that the edition has drawn not a single letter 
of objection, “as if the author were regarded as almost 
too sacred for petty and malignant criticism.” 


The authors who figure in this catalogue are provided 


each with a concise biographical notice. As specimens we 
quote those appertaining to the three James’: 


James, Henry. (2 June, 1811—18 December, 1882.) 

Bom in Albany, N.Y., of Scoteh-Irish parentage. He 
was graduated at Union College in 1830. His father’s 
death left him in independent circumstances, and he gave 
his time to the study of theology, first at Princeton and 
then abroad. On a second visit to Europe, in 1843, he 
became acquainted with the doctrines of Swedenborg, 


continued and exclusive relations.” The catalogue is 
made more interesting by an account of the beginning and 
rise of the firm, from its foundation by Mr. Henry Oscar 
Houghton to the present day. Mr. Houghton, who was 
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and he adopted them in the main, though he had no 
sympathy with the New Church as an ecclesiastical body. 
He lived many years in New York City, and for some 
time in Newport, but after 1866 made Cambridge his 
home. He made frequent visits to England, and enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Carlisle [? Carlyle] and other thinkers 
there, as well as of the Transcendentalists in America. 
He wrote a number of books on theological and meta¬ 
physical subjects. 


Janies, Henry. (15 April, 1843 -) 

Born in New York City; son of Henry James, supra. 
He was educated chiefly in Europe and at the Harvard 
Law School. He began to contribute to the magazines 
in 1865, and he has made literature his profession. Sioce 
1869 he has lived abroad, chiefly in England, and his 
present home is in London. He has made two or three 
visits to the United States during this time. 


James, William. (11 January, 1842 -) 

Born in New York City ; son of Henry James, senior, 
supra. He took the medical degree at Harvard in 1869, and 
his official connection with the University began in 1872, 
when he became instructor in physiology there. He was 
then, successively, assistant professor of physiology, 
assistant professor of philosophy, and professor of philo¬ 
sophy, and since 1889 he has held the chair of psychology. 
He received the degree of Ph. D. and Litt. D. from Padua 
in 1893, and that of LL.D. from Princeton in 1896. 


The catalogue is, in its way, a biographical dictionary of 
American authors. 


bom in 1823 and died in 1895, chose for his motto Tout 
bien ou rien, and the principle has held good in whatever 
the firm has undertaken. 
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disposed of at a sale of farm effects, and thus lost for ever 
to the bard’s descendants. Dr. Knapp, however, we 
doubt not, could find it again. 


down. He doesn’t know what he is talking about! ’ ” 
We hope that Mr. Austin’s opinion will not subject him 
to a challenge. 


It has been generally held that, beyond five unquestioned 
signatures of his name, we have no specimens of Shake¬ 
speare’s handwriting on which to pore in reverence. But 
Mr. A. Hall, of Highbury, has just laid before the public, 
in facsimile, a lengthy specimen of handwriting which he 
submits may be Shakespeare’s. It is from the play “ Sir 
Thomas More,” which Mr. Dyce edited in 1844 from the 
original MS. The author of “Sir Thomas More” is not 


A correspondent of the Dial says some hard things 
about poets. The poetry of the future, he holds, will be 
written by women. Not that men will cease to be poets, 
but they will cease to let anyone know it. Because: 
“Our age is practical. The sensibility that men used a 
hundred years ago to pride themselves on is nowadays 
looked on as a weakness—in men at least. Prose is felt to 
be the essentially masculine form of expression, and the 



A CONJECTURAL SPECIMEN OF SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 


known; but the history of the play is less obscure. It 
is known that it was submitted to the Master of the 
Bevels, who disapproved of it on the ground that its motive 
was suggested by a civic outbreak of the London appren¬ 
tices. The examiner wrote: “Leave out the insurrection 
wholly, and the cause thereof,” &c., &c. Thus there were 
large gaps to be filled, and Mr. Hall’s suggestion is that 
Shakespeare, who was then engaged in copying and 
tinkering plays, filled them out of his own head, and in 
his own handwriting. Mr. Hall has selected two passages 
which had both been written out on separato scraps of 
paper and pasted over the deleted matter. We reproduce 
eight lines out of the thirty-nine reproduced by Mr. Hall 
in his brochure. They read as follows : 

Why, this is cheerful newes: frends goe and come : 
Reverend Erasmus, whose delitious words 
Express the very soule and life of witt, 

Newly toko sad leave of me [and] with teares 
Trnbled the silver channell of the Themes, 

Which, glad of such a burden, prowdlie sweld 
And one her bosom bore him toward the sea: 

Hees gon to Roterdam ; peace goe with him ! 

The questions raised by Mr. Hall are for experts to 
answer; but the riddle is an interesting one, and we hope 
it will not be lightly “ given up.” 


Mr. L. F. Austin, who, through the changes on the Illus¬ 
trated London Heirs, still, we are glad to see, contributes the 
weekly “ Note Book ” article, comments amusingly on the 
recent French duel. “Personally,” he says, “I incline 
to the opinion that Hamlet was not fat and scant of 
breath, but lean and long-winded. How otherwise could 
he have spouted those soliloquies ? Moreover, Ophelia 
calls him ‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ 
which is not consistent with corpulence. Perhaps Shake¬ 
speare wished to distinguish between the standpoints from 
which a man is seen by two women—a querulous mother 
and an adoring sweetheart. Mothers, you know, can say 
disagreeable things of their sons. The mother of a very 
eminent peer, listening to one of his speeches in the House 
of Lords, remarked : ‘ I wish my poor boy would sit 


more prosaic the prose the more masculine it is felt to be. 
The old lurking popular notion that there is something un¬ 
manly, or unmasculine, in the make-up of the poet has 
gained ground.” . . . People accept a poet “ grudgingly 
as a man, an all-round manly man, only on condition 
that his poetry is essentially good strong prose, virile prose 
cut up in lengths, like Mr. Kipling’s. Their gorge rises at 
the notion of a big, brawny, bearded he-creature like 
Tennyson, with the frame of a coal-heaver and the face of 
a buccaneer, chirping about ‘ Airy, fairy Lilian,’ croon¬ 
ing cradle-songs, or caterwauling in erotic strain over love 
and the moon.” 


The critic does not mince his words. But his argument 
is not sound. Men will continue to write poetry in spite 
of any growth of silly popular prejudice; only, possibly, 
if the prejudice becomes too strong they may resort to 
hiding their identity. And while the tendency of woman 
is to be masculine, she is not likely, if the prophet’s 
reasoning is accurate, to do anything so unmanly as write 
verse. 


The Sixth Annual Report < 
just issued, gives a list of 
borrowers enrolled during th 

1 Authoress. 

3 Clergymen. 

109 Clerks. 

3 Dentists. 

1 Director. 

1 Farrier. 

2 French polishers. 

The information stops too s 
books the Nitrate expert reac 


E the Kilbum Public Library, 
the occupations of the new 
1 past year. These include : 

1 Horse dealer. 

1 Journalist. 

9 Merchants. 

1 Nitrate expert. 

1 Teacher of tebpathy. 

1 Turncock. 

1 Valet. 

ion. We want to know what 


The Neapolitan animal painter, Signor Filippo Palizzi, 
some time ago, although within sight of his eightieth 
birthday, promised a picture to the Church of St. Peter in 
his native town of Yasto. The work is now completed. 
It is entitled “ Ecce Agnus Dei,” and it depicts John the 
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Baptist pointing to the figure of Christ. The old painter 
has written in a comer these words : “To-day I complete 
the age of eighty years and am cheerfully working at the 
picture ‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,’ which I promised as a gift to 
the Church of St. Peter in my native town Vasto. I 
execute the work with great joy, and hope to bring it to a 
happy termination. I hope that my fellow-citizens will 
favourably accept it, and that it will remind them of the 
great affection of their old fellow-townsman, Filippo 
Palizzi.” 


This is the pleasant epilogue appended by Prof. Fiske 
to his new book Through Nature to God: 

L’Envoi. 

Yesterday, when weary with writing, and my mind 
quite dusty with considering these atoms, I was called to 
supper, and a salad I had asked for was set before me. 
“It seems then,” said I aloud, “that if pewter dishes, 
leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops of vinegar and oil, 
and slices of eggs, had beeu floating about in the air from 
all eternity, it might at last happen by chance that there 
would come a salad.” “ Yes,” says my wife, “but not so 
nice and well-dressed as this of mine is ! Ketler, apud 
Tait and Stewart, Paradoxical Philosophy. 

A correspondent, “ J. H. K.,” who has been comparing 
the Sam. Johnson signature in the Academy for May 20 
with one of the signatures of Dr. Johnson given in Bohn’s 
edition of Boswell, is of opinion that the one which we 
reproduced from the flyleaf of Iludihras is not genuine. At 
the same time, the years intervening between 1747, the 
date of the Iludihras signature, and the Bohn signature 
might account for much discrepancy. 


Mr. Edward Ai.mack, the author of an elaborate biblio¬ 
graphy of the Nikon Basil ike, published a few years ago, 
has issued a leaflet giving particulars of copies of various 
editions which have been brought to his notice since the 
publication of his work. This is one entry in the leaflet: 
“Mr. Hamon le Strange, of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, 
has a copy in old black morocco, gilt edges, with crown 
and ‘ C.R.’ on the covers, and gives the following interest¬ 
ing particulars: 

It has been in the library here sinoe it was purchased on 
publication. It bears the autograph of ‘ Alice Le 
Strange,’ the wife of Sir Hamon le Strange, who died in 
1 ().')(!, and also epitaphs in Sir Hamon’s hand. According 
to the Hunstanton Household Accounts of the period, in 
the hand of Alice le Strange, no less than six copies were 
bought in the summer of 1049:—‘ Iuly 1049 for 2 of Our 
Blessed King Charles his Bookes, one at 2 & 6 d . & one at 
3 & 0‘*. for 2 of Our Gratious Kinge Charles his Bookes, 
for his Apothegms & Henderson’s Papers 6‘. 6 d . for 2 of 
our Gratious King Charles his Bookes 4 s . ft 1 .’ ” 


Simultaneously a sixpenny edition of Adam Bede and 
an illustrated edition of Scenes of Clerical Life reach us 
from Messrs. Blackwood. The artist of the latter, Mr. 
H. It. Millar, has treated the stories sympathetically and 
intelligently. 


Bibliographical. 

We are promised a Life of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
translated into English from a French original. If this 
is published during the actress’s forthcoming season in 
London, it will doubtless have a certain vogue here. It 
so happens that Mme. Bernhardt is one of the few leading 
players of to-day of whom there has hitherto been no 
biographical celebration (in book form). There are at 
least three full-blown memoirs of Sir Henry Irving, in 
addition to an elaborate account of his first American trip 
Miss Ellen Terry was lately “ biographed Miss Gene¬ 


vieve Ward was “ biographed ” long since—some eighteen 
years ago; Miss Mabel Collins has written the Life of 
Mme. Modjeska; someone has done the same for Miss 
Ada Behan; and Mr. Edgar Pemberton has told the story 
of Mr. John Hare’s career, Mr. Hatton has recorded the 
reminiscences of Mr. Toole; and Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, as well as Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Emily 
Soldene, and Mr. Albert Chevalier, have recorded their 
own. From Mrs. Kendal we have had a book made up 
partly of autobiography and partly of general discourse. 
Of Mme. Bernhardt the Life has not till now been written, 
and for many, no doubt, it will have interest, whether it be 
a bare record of professional doings, or whether it have in 
it the spice of anecdote and gossip. 

The appearance of a sixpenny edition of Lady Audley’t 
Secret naturally leads the reading man to “ reminisce.” 
One recalls the sensation that the story made, nearly four 
decades ago, in households hitherto unaccustomed to such 
disturbing literary fare — how the British matron and the 
British maid found themselves suddenly interested in the 
literature of murder and mystery. Few novels of our time 
have made so immediate and deep a mark as this one did. 
Nor has the public been permitted to forget this distant 
triumph. I believe I am accurate in saying that Miss 
Braddon has always announced herself in print as 
“ author of Lady Audley’s Secret,'’' although that work 
cannot be accepted as, in a literary sense, her best. In 
the same way, Miss Yonge has always described herself, 
on her title-pages, as “author of The Heir of Redclyffe ” ; 
and, no doubt, in both cases the ladies have been guided 
by a trustworthy instinct. 

The Miss Clerke from whom we are to have by and by 
a book on Fable and Song in Italy is, I take it, the Miss 
Ellen M. Clerke from whom we have already received two 
little works on Jupiter and his System and The Planet 
Venus. This Miss Clerke is not to be confounded with 
the Miss Agnes M. Clerke, author of A Popular History of 
Astronomy, volumes on The System of the Stars and The 
Herschells and Modern Astronomy, and some Familiar Studies 
in Homer. It is a pity when two writers have names and 
initials so similar as in this instance. Of initials, I fear, 
the great bulk of the public takes but little account. 

Mr. Andrew Lang informs the readers of Longman’s 
that he has not read the Browning Love Letters. “ I do 
not think that another person’s love letters are entertaining, 
except in breach of promise of marriage cases now and 
then.” But nobody asked Mr. Lang to find the Browning 
letters “ entertaining.” Whether they should have been 
published is at least a matter for argument; but now that 
they are in type, Mr. Lang, by neglecting to read them, is 
neglecting an opportunity of understanding more com¬ 
pletely than he does two remarkable individualities— 
deliberately remaining ignorant, in fact, of a notable 
episode in the history of Victorian literature. 

I see we are to have a new biography of that very 
worthy person, Robert Raikes, philanthropist. The an¬ 
nouncement, however, does but carry my thoughts towards 
a very different Raikes—that Thomas Raikes to whom 
Count D’Orsay addressed so cruel a mot (recorded by 
Frederick Locker), and whose Diary, published originally 
in 1856-7, is a storehouse of interesting matter. Will no 
one republish that Diary, or, at least, reprint the best bits 
of it (as R. H. Stoddard did for the American public) ? 
It seems to be not so well known as it ought to be. 

The reprint of Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Suetonius has recalled to the mind of a correspondent of 
the Spectator the epigram aimed at that much-translating 
gentleman. The correspondent’s version of the epigram 
is, however, not that which is generally accepted. Here 
is the couplet as it appears in authoritative collections of 
such things: 

Philemon with translations so doth fill us. 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 

TitE Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Amazing- China. 

Intimate China. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (Hutchinson. 

The Break-up of China. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
(Harper & Bros. 12s.) 

Amazing titles! In each “China” stands for three 
hundred and eighty-five million human beings. These 
millions have been hitherto a sort of reserve of humanity, 
shut in from the rest of the world by a high wall and 
profound traditions. Deep in the recesses of their vast 
country millions and millions of men and women have 
been reared to know no other country, laws, or religion 
than those to which they were born. And now this 
enormous cistern of humanity is about to lend its universe 
of quiet waters to the turbid and angry channels of Western 
progress. A spectacle more singular and tremendous has 
never been offered by history. This destiny is the more 
singular and tremendous because it may be taken for 
granted that millions of Chinamen, wrapt in their village 
concerns, know nothing whatever about it. 

Even now it is probable that China could “ get along ” 
very well without Europe, which it exceeds in area and 
population. But either as customers or subjects the 
Chinese are to be dragged into the arena. Their fate 
depends on many things ; but it appears that the 
real asset, the vital elemont in China, is the industry 
and honesty of its common people. These qualities emerge 
from all the corruption, superstition, supineness, and ex¬ 
clusiveness which are the clouds overhanging the country. 
By their industry, if by anything, the Chinese will be 
saved and turned to the service of humanity as a whole. 
If only their work could be put before them and regu¬ 
lated, these backward children would astonish the world. 
Ages ago they discovered the principle of co-operation. 
Mrs. Little tells us : 

In a Chinese business, be it largo or be it small, pretty 
well every man in the business has his share; so that you 
are sometimes astonished when a merchant introduces to 
you as his partners a set of young men who in Euglaud 
would be junior clerks. Even the coolie wrapperiug the 
tea-boxes says : “ 1are doing welt this year,” and 
works with a will through the night, knowing he, too, 
will have his portion in the increased business this in¬ 
creased work signifies. The way, indeed, in which Chinese 
work through the night is most remarkable. Men will 
row a boat day and night for four or five days, knowing 
that the sum of money gained will thus be quicker earned, 
and only pausing, one at a time, to take a whiff at a pipe 
or to eat. They will press wool all through the night, to 
oblige their employer, without a murmur, if only given 
free meals while doing the additional work. The truth is, 
the habit of industry has been so engendered in the Chinese 
as to be second nature, their whole system tending to 
encourage it. 

It is said—and the figure will serve—that a man may 
hypnotise himself by looking at his own image in a 
mirror. This seems to have been China’s fate; and the 
mirror has been left whole so long, and the looking into 
it has been so steadfast, that it is not clear how or by 
whom China’s trance is to be dispersed. Neither is it 
clear how the benefits of its awakening are to be shared and 
regulated. Vast empires have broken up before now ; but 
they have broken up when their strength was expended 
and their hearts eaten out. Thoy have broken up under 
the pressure of inferior peoples, animated by the un¬ 
scrupulous joy and energy of rude health. But China, 
with its genius for reversing the usual order of things, has 
conserved its vigour, has refused the contest, and is now 
like to be the prey of full-grown and superior nations. 
Europe is stupified by the problem thus presented. 
Verily, if it be an error in a nation to hold aloof from 


the human family, China, which has done this thing 
has been overtaken by Nemesis. “ Tai shan, ki tui hu’ 
(“ The great mountain is broken ”) were almost the last 
words of Confucius. “Liang muh, ki liwai hu ! ” (“The 
strong beam is thrown down ”) he added. And his last 
utterance was: “Chi jin, ki wei hu ! ” (“The wise man 
withers like a plant”). One asks, Is the great mountain the 
Chinese Empire; the strong beam tire Manohu dynasty ; 
and the wise man Confucius himself 't 
These may seem vague and unprofitable questions; but 
one is thrown back upon them. Even Lord Charles Bores- 
ford’s book—an exhaustive and businesslike inquiry— 
leaves one oppressed by the broad enigma. The gallant 
admiral tells us that China is sound at the core, but that 
its administration and army are rotten, and that except 
along the coast there is no security for British trade and 
not much for life. Now it is only through the army and 
administration that the Western Powers can operate at 
present upon the dumb millions of China, and what 
these authorities are like may be gathered from Lord 
Charles Beresford’s reports. Take two statements : 

As the generals, like all authorities in China, only have 
a nominal salary, they make large profits or squeezes 
during their command. In order to report an instance. I 
questioned one of those in command when in Peking. lie 
informed me that he commanded 10,000 men. I ascer¬ 
tained that all he actually commanded was NOD, His 
method is common to China. He receives the money to 
pay and feed and clothe 10,000 men. If his army wus to 
be inspected, he hires coolies at 2(H) cash (jjd.) a day to 
appear on parade. This is well known to the inspecting 
officer, but he receives a douretir to report that he has 
inspected the army and has found it in perfect order. 

As for equipment, Lord Charles Beresford found twelve 
different kinds of rifles in u;o, besides gingals and bows. 

A gingal is a weapon between 0 ft. and 10 ft. long. They 
are different lengths in different armies; some of them are 
breech-loading, others muzzle-loading. Their weights 
vary from iUlb. to liOlb. Three men are required to 
handle them. When in action, the gingal is laid along 
the shoulders of two men, while the third man fires it. I 
also saw bows and arrows. ... It seems incredible, but 
some of the soldiers are still practised in shooting with 
bows and arrows at a target. When at Peking I saw them 
practising in an open space near the observatory. Hitting 
the target is a detail of miuor importance; the real merit 
consists in the position or attitude of the bowman when 
discharging his shaft. 

Bad and mulish as is the administration, it is not the only 
obstacle to the awakening of China. The solidarity of a 
people who make the family, not the individual, the unit 
of society, has to be reckoned with. The family and the 
trade guild are all-important, and everyone is guaranteed 
by someone else. As Mrs. Little says: “It is the eldest 
man who directs the family councils. Tims, when a man 
dies, the deciding voice is for his eldest brother, not for 
his eldest son; than which, probably, no custom could 
tend more to conservatism, for there never comes a time 
when the voice of youth makes itself heard with authority.” 

And thus China becomes a huge problem, which one 
hardly dare survey as a whole, but which will vex and 
puzzle us in instalments for many and many a day. 
Alas! for the China of our dreams, the China that pleased us 
long ago, when the tea-cups were set in the nursery, and 
the firelight played on the figures and flowers which were 
the emblems of that mysterious and delightful land. Have 
our statesmen considered how the occidentalising of China 
touches English children ? What gorgeous myths will 
be dulled and exploded ! What prosaic blight among 
the pagodas, what a withering of the jasmine flowers, 
what fading out of lotus lakes and skies immaculate ; 
even the tea-fields will be no more elysian. China will 
become real. Alas, too, for that dim city life—how one 
used to see it!—with processions pouring over strangely' 
built bridges, with silken robes, silken llags ; with high* 
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borne lanterns, and devilish masks, and images under 
red pavilions, and weird music controlled by dreadful 
gongs. For fear was mingled with those dreams, such 
fear as De Quineey magnifies to awful proportions in his 
Opium Eater , declaring that he would go mad among the 
men and scenery of China, among its birds and snakes 
and crocodiles, and other ‘ ‘ unutterable monsters and 
abortions.” Land of childish aversions, land, no less, 
of little bridges and temples, and cock-boats shining 
in the soup-plate, or glowing in the rare and splendid 
lantern ! And then, like a comic commentary on it all, the 
Chinaman in England, alone with his pig-tail, and sighing 
for a meal of birds’ nests—the undefended butt of boys 
from school! All that is doomed. Our children will not 
think so of China, for China will become real. 

In these two volumes that dream-China is to seek. Only 
once or twice does it shimmer in Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
pleasant, but, oh, so practical, pages. It is sweetly captured 
in this rendering of a drinking song, written by a bard of 
the eighth century, and still a favourite in China : 

On Drinking Alone hy Moonlight. 

Here are flowers, and here is wine ; 

But where’s a friend with me to join 
Hand to hand and heart to heart 
In one full cup before we part r 

Rather than to drink alone, 

I’ll make bold to ask the moon 
To condescend to lend her face 
To grace the hour and the place. 

Lo ! she answers, and she brings 
My shadow on her silver wings ; 

That makes three, and we shall be, 

I ween, a merry company. 

The modest moon declines the cup, 

But shadow promptly takes it up ; 

And when I dance, my shadow fleet 
Keeps measure with my flying feet. 

Yet though the moon declines to tipple, 

She dances in yon shining ripple; 

And when I sing, my festive song 
The echoes of the moon prolong. 

Say, when shall we next meet together ; 

Surely not in cloudy weather; 

For you, my boon companions dear. 

Come only when the sky is clear. 

This has the stillness, the grace, the antiquity of the 
willow pattern. Although English children are to be given 
geography where we had “ the glory and the dream,” it is 
pleasant to know, on Mrs. Archibald Little’s authority, 
that “ to Chinese children life in a Chinese city must be 
very pleasant.” And for these surviving reasons: 

There are the great festivals : the Chinese New Year, 
with all its countless crackers ; the Dragon Boat Festival, 
when each district of the city mans a boat shaped like a 
dragon, and all paddle like mad, naked to the waist, and 
with a strange shout that must be very dear to children. 
Then there are the visits to the graves, when all the 
family goes out into the country together; and the long 
processions when the officials are carried through the city 
in open chairs and long fur gowns, hundreds of umbrellas 
of gay colours goiug before them, and their retainers also 
riding in pairs and iu fur coats of inferior quality. All 
the beggar-children of the city have a high-day then. 
With fancy dress of various sorts over their rags, they 
walk or ride or are carried round the city, sometimes as 
firing pictures, sometimes representing conquered abori¬ 
gines, sometimes even Englishmen in short square coats 
and tight trousers. 

In the spring-time a procession goes out to meet the 
spring, and sacrifice an ox in the river bed in its honour; 
and, strangely enough, the day in February on which this 
is done is always the most genial spring-like day, though 
after it is over winter sets in with renewed severity. At 
other times it is the image of the fire god that is carried 
round, to show him the buildings he is honoured to 
jirotcct. 


Then, again, one evening there will be about four miles 
of little lanterns sent floating down the great river io 
honour of the dead. Or there will be the baking of the 
glutinous rice-cakes, accompanied by many carious cere¬ 
monials. And in it all the child takes his part. 

This is pleasant, but it is no longer remote. The English¬ 
man in his “ tight trousers,” the camera aimed at the 
fire-god, make all the difference. The picture becomes 
definite as Western daylight slowly suffuses the scene. 


Poems and Verses. 

Ballads and Poems. By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter). (James Bowden. 3s. 6d.) 

Second Book of London Visions. By Laurence Binyon. 
“ Shilling Garland.” (Mathews. Is. net.) 

Poems. By Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans & Co. 5s.) 

Again Ireland, which is to-day finding its voice in song 
with a plentifulness to make amends for past silence. 
One can understand the fascination of Ireland for her 
poets—a fascination which laid hold even of Lord 
Tennyson, Saxon though he was, when he wrote Tht 
Voyage of Maeldune. The cry of modem poetry is for 
subject-matter. So many singers, most of them deftly 
trained in the art of utterance, and most of them with 
nothing to utter: a hard case, best met by silence, which 
the modern poets, nevertheless, will in nowise observe. 
For the Irish poet there is no such difficulty. In Ireland 
herself, in the treasury of her traditions, her legends, her 
superstitions, in the remains of her ancient bards, there is 
a full treasury of poetic material, where every man mar 
dip his hand if he have wit to make use of what he takes 
from it. It is a treasury seemingly' inexhaustible; how 
many volumes of prose and verse it has furnished forth 
is an incalculable matter; and all this substance is of a 
rare picturesqueness, a rare fancy, which prompts to 
poetry of itself. The merest peasant’s tale has a poem in 
it, “would men observingly distil it out”; and there is 
now no lack of distillers. Each has his own “ private 
still,” unseizable of Excise officers, and the produce pays 
tax only to publishers, so that to the manufacture of 
potheen Ireland seems like to add the manufacture of 
poetry as an indigenous industry. Moreover, she steadily 
improves in this latter manufacture, and will hardly suffer 
long the reproach of lagging in it behind England. No 
longer does she appeal for witness of her hardship to the 
eternal and most questionable Moore, to come then with 
a plumb drop straight down on the other Thomas—Davis, 
maker of second-hand Macaulay ballads, and many other 
rhymers of more diffuse patriotism and waste sentiment 
than inspiration. She has discovered her neglected 
Mangan, she has her modem Yeats, and a throng of other 
hands from which her ancient poetic wealth is passing into 
circulation anew. 

Mrs. Clement Shorter is already familiar as a maker of 
ballads in other than the Davis fashion. Here we have 
a further volume, partly ballads, partly lyrics; but 
through all run the superstitions and legends of her 
country: they serve her well. She has none of the 
dream-quality of Mr. Yeats; her method is very direct 
and simple; but the legends which form her subject- 
matter make their own poetry, and are poetic under the 
simplest treatment—poetic, and often pathetic. The first 
oem of the volume, “ My Lady’s Slipper,” is not a legend, 
ut purely a story, though, she assures us, a true story; 
but it has a strong dramatic appeal, though of the saddest. 
It tells the story of an O’Roorke, who meets his lady-love, 
married to his rival, and obeys her appeal to rescue her 
from her husband’s ill-treatment. He bears her away to 
his own house, sees her trip up the stair, and sees her 
never more. Next day O’Roorke visits a friend whose 
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house joins his own, seeking consolation and advice. The 
friend, too, lias vanished—departed, he is told, on a journey. 
Years later, when O’Roorke is a grey and broken man, his 
dog brings him a red slipper : it is the lady’s. He follows 
the dog upstairs, and is led by it to a secret chamber, which, 
unknown to him, has all these years existed between the 
two houses. There lie two skeletons—the lost lady and 
the lost friend. To that hidden trysting-plaee he had 
unawares conducted her, and there the two unsuspected 
lovers had drunk poison together. 

Wrapped iu death’s silence, safe from my scorn ; 

He was my friend : 

It was /to< love whom I bore home that morn, 

His to the end ! 

Was it the woman who plotted and spied, 

Using- my heart 

Just for a stone there to step where the tide 
Kept them apart ? 

Was he a coward, lying lowly to wait, 

Giving me blame ? 

Vain do I strike him, avenging my fate. 

Cursed bo his name ! 

She was my lovo: did she bid him believe 
I for his sake 

Cast awav honour to stoop and deceive, 

Bore /lint the stake ? 

He was my friend: dare I doubt him and know ? 

What if it be 

Nothing he knew of her coming—the blow 
That fell on me 'i 

Knowing his honour, it might be she came, 

Since he was still. 

What did she care for my torture or shame ?— 

I served her will. 

Knowing his weakness under her eyes, 

Boldly she Hew 

Into his arms, hushed his blame and surprise, 

If this be true. 

Speak to me once, for God’s sake, till I know 
What was the worst! 

My friend, my beloved, did you both plan the blow 
Made me accurst P 

Speak to me once, O dead voices, for I 
Wait to forgive ! 

Tell me your secret : the echoes reply— 

I alone live. 

Onlj r the bark of my dog in the tower, 

Glad in his play; 

Bed was her cloak, and her face like a flower; 

Hide it away ! 

Even from this brief description and extract it will be 
seen how dramatic is the poem. But most, as we say, are 
based on legends and superstitions. Take this lyric, based 
on the peasants’ fancy that the dead return on All Souls’ 
Eve, and stay if you set a chair and food for them. The 
other observances alluded to in the poem are well known— 
some are referred to also in Bums. 

The One Forgotten. 

A spirit speeding down on All Souls’ Eve 
From the wide gates of that mysterious shore 
Where sleep the dead, sung softly and yet sweet. 

“ So gay a wind was never heard before,” 

The old man said, and listened by’ the tire ; 

And, “ ’Tis the souls that pass us on their way,” 

The young maids whispered, clinging side by side, 

So left their glowing nuts a while to pray. 

Still the pale spirit, singing through the night. 

Came to this window, looking from the dark 
Into the room : then passing to the door 
Where crouched the whining dog, afraid to bark. 

Tapped gently without answer, pressed the latch, 

Pushed softly open, and then tapped once more. 

The maidens cried, when seeking for the ring: 

“ How strange a wind is blowing on the door ! ” 


And saiil the old man, crouchiug to the tiro : 

“ Draw close your chairs, for colder falls the night; 
Push fast the door, and pull the curtains to, 

For it is dreary iu the moon’s pale light.” 

And then his (laughter's daughter with her hand 
Passed over salt and clay to touch the ring, 

Said low : “The old need tiro, but ah ! the young 
Have that within their heart to flame and sling.” 

And then the spirit, moving from her place. 

Touched there a shoulder, whispered in each ear, 

Bent by the old man, nodding in his chair; 

But no one heeded her, or seemed to hear. 

Then crew the black cock, and so weeping sore 
She went alone into the night again. 

And said the greybeard, reaching for his glass : 

“ How sad a wind blows on the window-pane ! ” 

And thou from dreaming the long dreams of age 
He woke, remembering, and let fall a tear : 

“ Alas ! I have forgot—and have you gone ?— 

I set no chair to welcome you, my dear.” 

And said the maidens, laughing in their play : 

“ How he goes groaning, wrinkle-faced and"hoar, 

He is so old, and angry with bis age— 

Hush ! hear the banshee sobbing past the door.” 

We prefer these poems to the genuine lyrics, where Mrs. 
Shorter seems to us less successful than in her ballads, or 
such a semi-narrative poem as that just quoted. She is 
on her own ground among the wild and teeming fancies 
of peasant belief or traditions from the Irish past. Apart 
from thorn she is merely an English poetess, not dis¬ 
tinguishable from a store of others. And before we quit a 
book which will certainly find a welcome with all who were 
charmed by her previous volumes, we will make one 
suggestion : it is that Mrs. Shorter is not always sure in 
her metre. There are poems where the versification is 
needlessly rough—though this is not visible in those we 
have quoted. It is an occasional blemish which she might 
look to. 

Mr. Binyon’s little pamphlet of London Visions betrays 
more of the intimate stuff of poetry than any save a 
very few numbers of his still recent Porphtjrion. It is as 
the singer of wayfarings in London streets that so far he 
has attained to his most unhesitating and most individual 
utterance. Others, indeed, have not been slow to see certain 
qualities of material beauty which this grimy city, of all 
cities, possesses. Mr. Whistler, for instance, taught us 
long ago something of the atmospheric charm, at mom 
and eve and night, of a smoke-laden and moisture-laden 
heaven. Others have sung the exceptions, the rut in urbe , 
the flaming sunsets along the river, the lilac-buds in the 
square. This note of visible beauty Mr. Binyon also 
catches. How sensitive he is to the influences that strike 
the sense let this fragment of a Thames poem show : 

I walked beside full-flooding Thames to-night 
Westward ; upon my face the sunset fell: 

The hour, and spacious evening, pleased me well. 

Buoyant the air breathed after rain, and kind 
To senses flattered with soft sound and light 
Of mauy waves that leapt against the wind, 

Where, broadly heaving barge and boat at rest. 

The ltiver came at flood ; from golden skies 
Issuing through arches, black upon the west, 

To flame before the sunset's mysteries. 

Far-off to-night as a remembered dream, 

That different Thames, familiar as a friend, 

That youthful Thames, to whom his willows bend 
With private whisper ; where my boat would come 
Heaped with fresh flowers, and down the cool, smooths! ream 
Follow his green banks through the twilight home. 

Far from these paven shores, these haughty towers, 

Where wave aud beam glorying together run, 

As though they would disown those cradling bowers, 

And gushed immediate from the molten sun. 

But ho will bo the poet of more than the face of London : 
of her heart. To interpret something of her humanity, to 
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touch her living pulse, that is the task he has set him¬ 
self. In the derelict, the waif, the stray, the outcast, he 
reads the half-effaced legend of a human soul, and would 
touch the palimpsest into rendering up its secret with the 
magical lotion of art. And as he seeks and sees, the husk 
of the commonplace and the sordid falls away, and outlines 
beautiful in the strength and simplicity of very life dis¬ 
engage themselves. You see a gang of navvies somewhat 
blasphemously mending the road o’ mornings. Mr. Binyon 
sees a sculptor’s vision of ordered and rhythmical motion. 

Now, with the morning shining round them, come 

Young men, and strip their coats 

And loose the shirts about their throats, 

And lightly up their ponderous hammers lift, 

Each in his turn descending swift 
With triple strokes that answer aud begin 
Duly, and quiver in repeated change, 

Marrying the eager echoes that weave in 
A music clear and strange. 

But pausing soon, each lays his hammer down, 

And, deeply breathiug, bares 
His chest, stalwart and brown, 

To the sunny airs. 

Laughing one to another, limber hand 
On limber hip, flushed, in a group they stand, 

And now untired renew their ringing toil. 

The sun stands high, aud ever a fresh throng 
Comes murmuring; but that eddying turmoil 
Leaves many a loiterer, prosperous or unfed, 

On easy or unhappy ways, 

At idle gaze, 

Charmed in the sunshine and the rhythm enthralling, 

As of unwearied Fates, for ever young, 

That on the anvil of necessity, 

From measureless desire and quivering fear, 

With musical sure lifting and down falling 
Of arm and hammer driven perpetually, 

Beat out in obscure span 
The fiery destiny of man. 

Or again, you see a tattered street-walker at dawn idly 
bestirring herself before the policeman comes to clear the 
benches of unlicensed sleepers; and Mr. Binyon sees an 
unforgettable thing, Yirgilian in its pathos, and as large 
and serene in the shaping as a Greek bronze : 

Then one, a woman, silently arose, 

And came to the broad fountain, brimming cool, 

And over the stone margin leaning close, 

Dipped hands and bathed her forehead in the pool. 

Now as the fresh drops ran upon her brow 
And her hands knotted up her hair, the ways 
Of old lost mornings came to her, and how 
Into her mirror she would smile and gaze. 

And the curious part of it is that Mr. Binyon is throughout 
an alien from the life he describes. The London rhythms 
do not throb in his veins. He lays his finger on their 
pulses, notes them down with genuine sympathy ; and is all 
the while aloof, an interested observer from another world, 
where life is not lived feverishly, and things can be viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis. He carries his poetry with him ; he 
does not find it. Like all true questers after beauty, he pro¬ 
jects it from his own imaginings upon objects which do but 
reflect it back, and is thus a true creator, making what is 
not as though it were. What romance is there, until it is 
put there, in some mean dwelling half dismantled by the 
ick of the housebreaker, such as the foot of Whitehall 
as presented for months past ? And yet, if the poet says 
so, the romance is there. 

80 in some street 

Stirred with the rushrng feet 

Of life that glitters and that thunders past, 

An aged house, broken and doomed at last, 

Ere yet it vanish quite. 

Abandons helpless to the cruel light 
8 poiled sanctuaries, filled with emptiness, 

Where late the weary harboured, aud young fears 
Were cradled into peace, 


And sacred kisses kissed, and private tears 

Were dried, and true hearts hid their close delight. 

But now the fires are ashes, all is bare, 

The torn gay papers flutters old, 

And a phantasmal stair 

Climbs into floorless chambers, and hearths cold. 

You will always see it so in future. It is this gift, of 
creating permanent and enduring illusion, that is the 
heart of real poetry. Mr. Binyon indisputably has it. and 
as he shows signs of strenuously and patiently cultivating 
his powers, we prophesy a future for him. His is not an 
insistent talent, does not cry aloud in the streets. Pro¬ 
bably he will never be popular, and we fancy that that 
will matter as little to him, as it could to any man. 
Which is the right spirit to take poetry in, after aU. 

There is a good deal of carefully wrought verse in Miss 
Gore-Booth’s book—verse showing tact, a little humour, 
and a little epigrammatic force. But tact and humour 
forsake the author at intervals rather too frequent. 
They forsook her when she styled her work “ Poems.” 
There is not a line of poetry in the book, nor much trace 
of an intention to write poetry. In one piece she says : 

I wrote eight verses late last eight, 

And slept, aud lo! a wondrous sight. 

There came eight funerals instead 
Marching slowly past my bed. 

As they went each nodding plume 
Swayed and rhymed across the gloom. 

In the twinkling of an eye, 

The whole procession passed me by. 

And every verse—became a hearse 
To carry murdered poetry. 

This nocturnal experience could not have been her own. 
Por her title to attention exists precisely in the fact that 
she has not murdered poetry. She has been content to 
write verse. And verse may be fine—may even be 
enduring literature—without being poetry. Miss Gore- 
Booth’s verse is not fine, but sometimes it is good, and 
often it is agreeable. The book is small; it ought to have 
been smaller. It contains a number of exercises in the 
obvious which should never have been disinterred from 
the magazines. For example : 

Aspirations. 

Eels in the mud of the garden pond, 

Do you ever think of a life beyond, 

Do you ever see that the sky is blue. 

And wish that the moon was nearer you ? 

Do you ever sigh when the skylark sings. 

And dream of wings ? 

Such questions have been asked too often, and by this 
time everyone should be aware that the answer to them 

is “ No.” 

Further, Miss Gore-Booth has a trick of pulpiteering, 
which should be checked. Four lines of mediocre verse, 
alone in the middle of a vast white page, addressed “ To the 
people on earth,” are merely comic, reminding one of the 
famous exhortation to the terrestrial ball to roll on. Miss 
Gore-Booth does best in the versified fable sort of thing, 
as this : 

An Old Story. 

A maiden loved Diogenes, 

Well she thought the sage to please; 

But he did not understand her. 

Treated her like Alexander; 

To all her blandishments replied, 

“ Gracious maiden, stand aside, 

When your pleasant talk is done 
I would see the blessed sun.” 

After such cross words as these t> 

Still she loved Diogenes. 

A trifle, perhaps, but neatly dona and worth, do in"-. It 
is when the author seeks to rhyme, her meditations^urv n 
life, the universe, liberty, and immense ideas of <il«*t kind 
that she goes wrong, and loses, her qualities. 
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Literature and Fishing-. 

Fly-Fishing. By Sir Edward Grey. “TheHaddon Hall 
Library.” Edited by the Marquess of Granby and Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

Sir Edward Grey would be a good contributor to our 
“ Things Seen.” He has the gift of seeing things as they 
really are, and of conveying what he has seen to the 
reader. Let us give an instance : 

One burn I used to fish which flowed through a wood of 
high trees down a steep rocky channel. Here it was 
possible, at least for a small boy, to keep out of sight by 
walking up the bed of the burn itself, stooping low, jerk¬ 
ing the worm up into little pools and cascades above, and 
lifting the trout out down-stream on to the bank. This 
was very pretty work. I remember once getting several 
trout quickly one after another in this place, and then 
they suddenly stopped taking. One little favourite pool 
after another produced nothing, and a fear of something 
unknown came over me; the gloom and stillness of the 
wood made me uneasy; everything about me seemed to 
know something, to have a meaning, which was hidden 
from me ; and I felt as if my fishing was out of place. At 
last I could resist the feeling of apprehension no longer ; 
I left the rod with the line in a pool to fish for itself, and 
went up to the edge of the wood to see what was happen¬ 
ing in the open world outside. There was a great storm 
coming up full of awful menace, as thunder-clouds often 
are. It filled me with terror. I hurried back for my rod, 
left the burn and the wood, and tied before the storm, 
going slow to get my breath now and then, and continually 
urged to running by the sound of the thunder behind me. 

That is literature of a high order. Although entirely 
lacking any ornament of phrase, it is absolutely right. 
It is a revived recollection of a boy, and boyhood 
has no gaud with its words. Beyond that, it is an 
accurate interpretation of nature in one of her moods. 
The atmosphere sickening for a thunderstorm, there comes 
a moment when sentient creatures are overcome or startled : 
human beings, lacking oxygon, are sluggish, or have 
headache; cattle, in fright, cluster under the trees; the 
sheep move fitfully about in unfamiliar ways; and the 
trout, which may have been feeding ravenously, drop to 
the bottom of the water. It was this panic fright which 
caused Sir Edward Grey to run to the open world, to see 
what was ado. He would not have lied if all that he were 
conscious of was that the trout had ceased to feed. He 
fled because he felt that some mysterious general menace 
was in the air. It is all very truthfully and prettily 
put; and, instead of endeavouring to explain the grace 
of the passage, we will only say that if the boy had 
waited for the storm, instead of running away, he would 
have found the trout on the feed again very soon after 
the first streak of lightning had cleared the air. We our¬ 
selves, fishing on a lake, or on some river far from shelter, 
have often been caught in a thunderstorm from which 
retreat was impossible, and have found, to our great 
astonishment, that, although the trout invariably sulk 
when the storm is gathering, they rise joyously when 
the storm is in full blast. 

It will be observed that we are inclined to be remi¬ 
niscent over Sir Edward Grey’s book. That is the best 
tribute we could pay to it. Every page in it revives some 
memory of our own, and that is what the author conceived 
to be his task. “If books,” he says, “are to be written 
about a pursuit like fishing, it should not be to preach, or 
to convert, or to dogmatise. Books about sport and 
country life should be written and read, partly perhaps for 
the sake of hints, information, and instruction, but much 
more in the hope that the sense of refreshing pleasure, 
which has been felt by the writer, may slide into a sym¬ 
pathetic mind.” That is absolutely true. Sport is joy; 
an essay in the literature of joy must naturally, as Sir 
Edward Grey says, convey some intelligent message; but 
the informatory character of. the essay, must be subordinate 


to its sensuous attractiveness. If the writer is intent on 
teaching and preaching, he will fail. Cotton failed, 
although ho knew much more about fishing than Isaac 
Walton knew ; Isaac is immortal because, though 
equipped with but a meagre knowledge of the art 
of fishing, he was a supreme artist in another sense. 
Cotton could not write, and strove to teach. Isaac could 
not teach; but he could write, and it ought to be well 
known that, “ of all the arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” Walton 
seems never to have had more than two or three brace 
of. trout in his creel. A skilled angler, with the equip¬ 
ment of these modern days, could easily, in Walton’s 
time, have had twenty brace on any fresh summer morn¬ 
ing. That, however, has nothing to do with the matter. 
Walton was a master of Things Seen, and the joy he 
had in seeing tilings he had the art to communicate by 
pen and ink. He was a great artist. He was the first 
great artist of his kind. He was the founder of a school. 
Since The Compleat Angler came into our hands we have 
read hundreds of works on Angling. Some small in¬ 
cidental essays—such as those of Mr. Froude, Mr. Black- 
more, and Mr. William Black—have been beautiful; but 
hitherto all the attempts to write a book on Fishing have 
been a weariness. Sir Edward Grey is the only writer on 
Angling who approaches Walton. 


Elizabeth Again. 

The Solitary Summer. By the Author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Adi. who enjoyed Elizabeth and Iler German Garden will 
read this volume, which, in a way, may be taken as a 
continuation of that pleasant study in egoism. Elizabeth 
is still mistress of the same garden; she is ingenuously 
garrulous as ever ; nature is still her delight; her chatter 
has lost none of its freshness; and she has still the 
power of persuading us, for the moment, that the ideal 
life is to live through a long summer in a garden with 
a few books, and that visitors and punctual food are 
a nuisance. 

The pattern of the book is of the slightest. Practically, 
it is a monologue. A few characters make a few cursory 
remarks, but they are sketched in so lightly that the even 
tenor of the narrative (it ambles from May to October) 
is not disturbed. It amounts to no more than an exposi¬ 
tion of the authoress’s preferences in flowers, books, and 
people, and yet it is readable from cover to cover. Eliza¬ 
beth is blessed with a sunny, open-air temperament, an 
easy style, and an acceptable sense of humour. She lives 
in a delightful house, surrounded by a delightful garden, 
somewhere in North Germany; and, in the opening 
chapter, obtains her husband’s consent to her proposal 
that they should spend a solitary summer. They shall be 
free from visitors. The world shall be kopt at bay. Her 
husband is sceptical; but Elizabeth carries her scheme 
triumphantly through. Here is a specimen of her matter 
and manner: 

The sight of the first pale flowers starring the copses; 
an anemone held up agaiust the blue sky with the sun 
shiniug through it towards you ; the first fall of snow in 
the autumn ; the first thaw of snow in the spring; the 
blustering, busy winds blowing the winter away, and 
scurrying the dead, untidy leaves into the corners; the hot 
smell of pines—just like the blackberries—when the sun 
is on them ; the first February evening that is fine enough 
to show how the days are lengthening, with its pale yellow- 
strip of sky behind the black trees whose branches are 
pearled with rain-drops ; the swift pang of realisation that 
the winter is gone and the spring is coming ; the smell of 
the young larches a few weeks iater; the bunch of cow¬ 
slips that you kiss and kiss again because it is so perfect, 
because it is so diviuely sweet, because of all the kisses in 
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the world there is none other so exquisite—who that has 
felt the joy of these things would exchange them, even if 
in return he were to gain the whole world, with all its 
chimney-pots and bricks and dust and dreariness ? 

Feminine, no doubt! Slight and unsubstantial, if you 
will; but what a relief, amid the solemn and portentous 
volumes that crowd the reviewer’s table, to find a book 
that aims at nothing more than an attempt to express the 
joy that a happy, healthy nature finds in the mere routine 
of a country life. This sunny person, who loves the sunshine 
and the flower's so well, has also a serious side to her 
nature. If her moralising be slight, it is none the less 
true : 

No one can possibly love the summer, the dear time of 
dreams, more passionately than I do ; yet I have no desire 
to prolong it by running off South when the winter 
approaches, and so cheat the year of half its lessons. It is 
delightful and instructive to potter among one’s plants, 
but it is imperative for body and soul that the pottering 
should cease for a few months, and that we should be made 
to realise that grim other side of life. A long hard winter 
lived through from beginning to end, without shirking, is 
one of the most salutary experiences in the world. 

The Solitary Summer is a book to read in a garden. 
Summer shimmers through its pages, and it has power 
to cheer. 


Dr. Daudet. 

Alphonse Daudet. By His Son, Leon Daudet. Translated 
by Charles De Kay. (Sampson Low. 5 s.) 

The literary career is not an absolute career: it is always 
a kind of adaptation. We mean that the literary man can 
only be understood or explained by relating him to men of 
a different stamp. One literary man leans to the poet, 
another to the farmer, another has some of the equipment 
of a lawyer, a fourth is a soldier at heart. In Alphonse 
Daudet one discerns the doctor. Again and again this is 
brought home, and that in ways more subtle and conclusive 
than by the statement of his son that the notes he made 
on his fellow-patients at the Lamalou baths astonished the 
physicians. The prompt note-taking is the significant fact. 
In Daudet an almost animal quickness of vision and 
hearing was the servant of a most human and penetrating 
mind. “ When a man stood before him with his face in a 
strong light he divined him and summed him up with a 
precision which was like magic ; but he was chary of words, 
and only used his eyes, so soft, veiled, and yet so pene¬ 
trating ! ” And again we read : 

Very few people duped or abused his confidence, for he 
knew how to uncover lies with extraordinary sagacity; 
but even that did not irritate him : “ The poor wretch,” 
he often said to us, with his delightful smile, “the poor 
wretch thought that he was deceiving me; but I read 
falsehood on his face and divined it from the trembling of 
a little muscle down there in the comer of the mouth 
which I know very well; it was made known to me also 
by the ‘ winkiness ’ of his eyes ; there was a moment when 
I was on the point of betraying myself. Pshaw ! he’s an 
unhappy creature all the same.” 

Thus, like a doctor, would Daudet survey a passing 
specimen of humanity—keenly, kindly, even indulgently, 
without a shade of professionalism. He examined in 
order to comfort and hearten. One sees that he could 
minister to minds diseased. He would often say : “ When 
my task is finished I should like to establish myself as a 
Vendor of Happiness; my profits would consist in my 
success.” But he did not wait till bis task was finished. 
He assisted men and women with his cheeriness, he 
brought a wind of health and laughter with him even 
when he walked on the boulevards, where he fraternised 


with everybody, offered people drinks, praised the children 
and bought them toys, plunging into life, playing with the 
humanities as with pebbles. He was a mighty hunter of 
facts and explanations. His first question of a stranger 
or a beginner was: “ Where were you born ? ” He would 
then forage in his memory for the qualities native to the 
region. 

Changes of temperament along a given river or a given 
valley excited his curiosity to the highest degree: “The 
Norman is the Gascon of the North.”— “Lorraine finesse 
is a clear and sometimes dry observation of men and 
events.”—“ You must not confound Provence with the 
stony South, the Herault and Languedoc. Provence has a 
touch of Italy, but Herault and Languedoc prepare one 
for Spain,”—“The logical imagination of the Touraine 
country (Eabelais, Descartes) differs profoundly from the 
intellectual wine of Bourgogne and from the Mediterranean 
flash-in-the-pan.”—“Anger of a woman, anger of the 
Mediterranean; all on the surface. Ten feet of calm water 
under one foot of foam ! ”—“ Panurge, the type of the 
Parisian, has not changed since Gargantua. I have him. 
exactly like himself, in at least ten of my comrades ! ”— 
“ The lie in the North, heavy, tenacious and gloomy, is 
very different from our lie, which runs about, changes a 
subject, laughs, gesticulates—and ends all of a sudden in 
sincerity.” 

This highly developed knowledge of local temperament is 
interesting in Daudet, whose best work is so Provencal. 
His belief in the influence of early environment was quite 
doctrinal; and he loved to see a man revert to his birth¬ 
place for literary material, still more to send him packing 
thither. Ho would say : 

“ When some young man comes to me in his arrogant or 
timid way, with his little volume in his hand, I say to 

him : ‘ From what part of the country ? ’ ‘ From -, 

Sir.’ ‘ A long time since you have left your home and 
the old people ? ’ ‘ About so long.’ ‘ Are you thinkins: 

of returning?’ ‘I don’t know.’ ‘But why not right 
away, now that you have had a taste of Paris ? Are they 
poor ? ’ ‘ Oh, no, Sir, they are comfortably off.’ ‘ Then, 
hapless one, flee ! I see you there, undecided, young and 
impressionable. I do not believe that there is actually in 
you that energy of Balzac which boiled up and fermented 
in his garret. Listen to my counsel and later you will 
thank me. Return to your home. Make a solitude to 
yourself in some corner of the house or the farm. Stroll 
back through your memories; recollections of childhood 
are the living and unpoisoned source for all those who 
have not the master’s power of evoking thought. Besides, 
you will see. You have plenty of time. Make the people 
who are about you talk, the hunters and village girls, the 
old men and vagabonds, and let all that gradually settle 
in your mind. Then, if you have any talent, you will 
write a personal book which will have your own mark on 
it and will, in the first place, interest your comrades and 
then the public, if you are able, or if you have the chance, 
to find some odd piece of intrigue, well carried out, to pat 
inside this frame.’ ” 

Daudet did not follow bis own prescription—another proof 
of the doctor in him. But his books do it honour. It is 
not by his little-Dickens transcripts of Parisian life, his 
expert surface-readings of boulevard character and the 
vices of exiled monarchs, that he will live into the twentieth 
century. It is by his Numa Jloumestan and his Tartaric 
books, wherein you find the man and the poet ousting the 
doctor, and poetry rounding off keen observation, and 
humour and pity and laughter flooding the picture. But 
Daudet chose to live in Paris, and in three-fourths of these 
pages he is revealed in his Parisian moods. In these he 
is more intelligible, but less charming to English renders 
than in his outbursts of Provencal feeling. But the 
whole Daudet is here ; and the book is a fine study in that 
sensibility which is at once the treasure and the burden of 
a creative writer. Mr. De Kay’s translation is accurate, 
but we should not call it a highly finished or notably 
graceful rendering. 
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Fighting on the Frontier. 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80 : Its Causes, its Con¬ 
duct, and its Consequences. By Col. H. B. Hanna. Vol. 

I. (Constable & Co. 10s.) 

Tins volume is described as the first of a “ History ” of 
the Second Afghan War, but Col. Hanna uses the word 
“ history ” somewhat loosely, as it implies impartiality. 
This is merely a prolonged pamphlet, an expansion of the 
controversial tracts with which the author has already 
favoured the world on Indian Frontier matters. As it is 
wholly partisan, and in no sense of the word judicial, it 
can at best only be considered as part of the material of 
some future historian, and not as history itself. 

Col. Hanna’s diligence is not to be denied. He has gone 
through papers, documents, and despatches ; but it is easy 
to see that he has done so with a preconceived bias, and 
with a determination to find proofs in support of his 
theories. For Col. Hanna writes from that most extra¬ 
ordinary standpoint, which is happily far less common now 
than it was twenty years ago, that whatever England does 
is wrong, that Shere Ali was an immaculate person, and 
that Russia’s word is to be depended upon. So unhappy 
a point of view naturally leads to strange results. In 
his preface the Colonel says that a study of the official 
publications forced upon him the conviction that the war 
of 1878 had sprung out of no change of attitude on the 
part of the Ameer of Afghanistan, but out of a change of 
policy on the part of the British Government. That the 
Ameer, however, was not altogether satisfied with the 
proceedings of the retiring school was shown when Nur 
Mahomed in 1877 declared that the Ameer had lost his 
confidence in the British Government since Lord North¬ 
brook meddled in the matter of his son, Yakub Khan, and 
sent presents, without his consent, to the Governor of 
Wakhan. In reality, Shere Ali, so far from being an 
injured innocent, was a wily Oriental chief who merely held 
his throne by force of arms—all rulers of Afghanistan 
governing not by right, but by might. In these circum¬ 
stances it was both impossible and undignified for the Viceroy 
of India to crouch behind the wall of the Hindu Khoosh 
and to profess no interest in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
The life of an Ameer is at the mercy of any fanatic, and 
whether we like it or not, the turbulent state is, and must 
always be, a source of anxiety and annoyance to us. It is 
absurd to argue from the policy of the statesmen who 
ruled India before the conquest of the Punjab. Then a 
warlike race separated us from the Afghans ; now only a 
range of mountains lies between us, and turning away 
one’s face will not alter the fact. 

But to the Rip van Winkles of India anything is good 
enough to advance against what has been nicknamed the 
Forward Policy. As is usual with the opponents of 
England’s mission, Col. Hanna overdoes it; he has painted 
his picture too monotonously sombre, and discounts the 
value of his work by his attacks on great Englishmen. 
He sneers at Lord Roberts, calls Lord Lytton an “ inex¬ 
perienced visionary,” girds at Sir G. P. Colley and Sir 
Peter Lumsden, and decries the gallant Major Cavagnari 
as “a man of rash and restless disposition and overbearing 
temper, consumed by the thirst for personal distinction, 
and as incapable of recognising and weighing the diffi¬ 
culties, physical and moral, which stood in the way of the 
attainment of his ends as the Viceroy over whom he was 
thenceforward to exercise so pernicious an influence.” 
The ordinary Englishman will consider that it is hardly in 
the best of taste for a colonel in the Indian Service to 
write in these abusive terms of a Viceroy and of groat 
Indian soldiers, some of whom lost their lives in the Queen’s 
service. What India needs is a strong and steadfast policy 
placed above party politics, and carping works such as this 
do not in any way help to the realisation of such a 
desirable end. 


Wordsworth’s Nephew. 

The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 

Andreics. By John Wordsworth, Bishop of (Salisbury. 

(Longmans.) 

At Oxford Charles Wordsworth, nephew of the poet, was 
an elder contemporary of Gladstone, Stanley, Merivale, 
and Manning. For eleven years he was second master at 
Harrow. Then came the call from the Northern Kingdom, 
and he must take his place in the struggling hierarchy of 
that shadow of a shade, the suffering and episcopal Church 
of Scotland. He emerges with his book on Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and in 1866 his Greek Grammar is accepted 
for general use by the headmasters of England. Again, 
he is found upon the Revision Committee of the New 
Testament, very dissatisfied with things as they are going, 
and only with much ado to be held in leash by Scrivener. 
But for the most part his hand must be to the parochial 
hammer {inanus ad clavum was his motto, oculus ad c/dutn), 
and his will bent to the mastery of difficult colleagues. In 
these matters he showed himself ever sanguine and reso¬ 
lute. Twice he used his casting-vote to secure his own 
preferment: than which is no better evidence of his 
moral courage. He was ubiquitous within the wide 
bounds of his sparse flock, and was beyond hope successful 
in his set purpose of cultivating friendly relations with 
the pastors of the national Kirk. Withal he found time 
for literary work—much of it ephemeral, indeed — of 
which the bare catalogue stuffs ten pages of appendix. 
He could keep his friends. The late Cardinal Manning 
was not an expansive person, but in waiting to his “ very 
dear old friend ” he is both affectionate and playful. As 
thus : 

And now for your letter. It brings back many happy 
memories of Harrow. I can see you in your broad- 
brimmed white hat and green cut-away coat, the admira¬ 
tion and envy of all beholders. It reminds me of how much 
I owe you in my books ; and of your original ingratitude, 
for you know that I coached you in logic. I have also 
other memories-—as to how, the Bishop of St. Andrews 
and the Bishop of Lincoln preventing me, the Grape House 
at Coornbe Bank was entered by the roof and robbed. 

Of Manning another glimpse appears in a letter written 
to the Bishop by Dean Merivale: 

I liked him [at Harrow], notwithstanding his singular 
affectation. I just now recall to mind how once, in play¬ 
ing cricket, he hit a ball with a very pretty curve to the 
off; and thereupon, instead of making his run, threw his 
bat over his shoulder exclaiming: “ I say, Merivale, what 
a mysterious thing a cricket ball is ! ” And so he has gone 
on [moralises the Dean], and sibi constat. 

Nevertheless, Bishop Wordsworth did not like “ perverts ” ; 
their books were the “ black sheep ” of his shelves; the 
incense offered to Newman “proved that we were living 
in an age of indifference to truth.” 

The man must have possessed a store of youthful spirit 
that still endured while, eyes heavenward, he awaited the 
end. He was a great skater ; it is an accomplishment very 
proper to the episcopal order — and costume. To Mr. 
W. Earl Hodgson, with reference to an article on this art, 
he writes: 

I venture to speak with some authority, as I was one of 
the best—if not the best—of the skaters at Oxford in my 
day. ... At Berlin, in the winter of l.s.'ili, I made quite a 
sensation ; no one could come near me in cutting figures. 
... I was the first man at Oxford to have a pair of skates 
made without “the curious up-curliug thing in front,” 

. . . and with the blade curved at the heel; which is essen¬ 
tial to skatiug backward with ease and safety. I had the 
advantage ... of being equally strong and steady on 
both feet, which enabled me to do the outside edge back¬ 
wards as easily as I did it forwards ; aud I was master of 
the “cross-cuts” in both. ... I rather demur to a 
remark that follows: the curved blade has certainly 
“ much revealed the gymnastic possibilities of skatiug ” 
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but I doubt whether it ought to “ go further.” There are 
such figures as the “Flying Mercury’’—one of the 
grandest of all—-which could scarcely be performed with¬ 
out a considerable portion of the blade being in contact 
with the ice. So in this, as in other more important 
matters [here we come back to theology] . . . the wisest 
plan is to keep to the “ via media.” 

In such correspondence, and in such scholarly recrea¬ 
tion as the composition of Latin versions of hymns, he 
awaited the end, “ pucr centum annorum It is seven 
years since he died ; and many people will be thankful 
for this history of his diligent and blameless life. 


Other New Books. 

Our Gardens. By Dean Hole. 

Whatever the Dean of Rochester has to say about 
gardens must be listened to with respect, for is he not the 
author of A Book about Roses, and do not people travel from 
afar for a sight of the Dean’s garden by the cathedral in 
the old Kentish town, a picture of which in colours forms 
the frontispiece to this book? Although, as a practical 
adviser, the Dean has serious rivals, he is alone in 
personality: his cheery bonhomie is the same as ever, his 
pleasant garrulity and discursiveness, his tendency to puns 
and other quips, his expansive English geniality, remi¬ 
niscent of the palmy days of the middle of the century, 
when Leech drew and Thackeray jested. We do not now 
write like this to intending competitors at a rose show: 

‘ 1 If under these conditions, and with these anticipations, 
you resolve to exhibit; if, like young Norval among the 
Grampian hills, you have heard of battles, of the Wars of 
the Roses, and have determined to fight, then let us hope 
that * 

Wheresoe’er thou move, good luck ‘ 

Shall fling her old shoe after. 

If you succeed, be thankful. If you fail, 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 

and remember Luther’s message, ‘Tell Philip Melanchthon 
to leave off thinking that he’s going to rule the world,’ 
and enjoy your roses, large and small, in all their 
beautiful diversity at home.” Dean Hole (who tells us 
that, like the gardener who was asked his age, he will 
soon be an “octogeranium”) can achieve this style better 
than anyone. (Dent. 7s. 6 d. net.) 

A Thousand Days in tiie Arctic. By F. G. Jackson. 

e have here the record of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Arctic expedition, which sailed from the Thames in the 
Windward in July, 1891. Mr. Jackson describes it more 
closely as an unvarnished tale of a thousand consecutive 
days spent in the Arctic, printed word for word as it was 
written while the facts and impressions were fresh in my 
memory in our hut or tent, when on sledging and boating 
journeys in Franz Josef Land.” This method has the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Englishman’s famous 
work on the camel, in the old story. Indeed, for camel 
substitute bear, and the analogy is only improved. This 
is the book of the Arctic Bear. Bear-flesh was the all- 
needful food, and when Mr. Jackson set up his hut, called 
Elmwood, in FraDz Josef Land he placed the following 
notice in the forecastle: 

Notice. 

In the event of a bear being seeD, information should be 
immediately given to me, either by night or day. Should 
I be able to fire a shot at it, 2s. 6d. (two shillings and 
sixpence) reward will be given for each bear on arrival in 
London to the person who first brought the information. 


The same reward will be paid for walruses on the ice or 

for foxes. 

A written order will be given by me for the payment of 
the rewards. 

Frederick G. Jackson. 

N.B.—A rifle will be kept in the cabin for the protection 
of persons against bears while carrying the information 

to “ Elmwood.” 

November IS, 1S04. 

The results of this offer and of Mr. Jackson’s vigilance 
are set forth in the diary with a minuteness which we 
think is often overdone, and are also tabulated in an 
enormous “ Game last.” 

Mr. Jackson was tenaciously industrious, and each 
member of his party was kept employed on special 
work. The chief result of the expedition was the deter¬ 
mination of the geographical limits of Franz Josef Land, 
which was discovered to consist of numerous islands, 
divided by rapid currents. These currents kept the ice 
almost always in motion, and were a source of mnch 
danger and difficulty. 

Mr Jackson’s dramatic and wholly unexpected meeting 
with Nansen, on June 17, 1896, is again described, and his 

greeting to his brother explorer—“ By Jove, I’m d-d 

glad to see you”—is finally authenticated. 

We confess we are rather wearied by the growth of 
Arctic literature. In this field one is tempted to reverse 
Tennyson and cry : “ Wisdom comes, but knowledge 
lingers.’ One becomes a little impatient, too, of that 
minuteness of detail to which the old dangers and the old 
exposures no longer lend interest. Such an entry as this, 
in Mr. Jackson’s diary, might have been spared the 
dignity of type: “ December 8th, Saturday.— The mate 
came up to ask if I can let them have a little paraffin, as 
they have run out at the ship. I gave him ten gallons 
togo on with.” There are many entries of which the 
same might be said. As a matter of tone, too, we should 
have preferred that Mr. Jackson did not speak of his 
companions as “the chaps” or “poor chaps.” Of the 
minuteness of photography we cannot have too much, and 
these volumes are profusely illustrated. Indeed, outwardly 
they could not be more satisfactory. (Harper & Bros. 
32s.) 

From Howard to Nelson. By John Knox Laughton. 

This volume companions From Cromwell to Wellington: 
Twelve Soldiers. The twelve sailors chosen are Howard, 
Drake, Blake, Rooke, Anson, Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney, 
Howe, Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson. Each biograply 
has been placed in the hands of a naval man, and 
although “ there is no pretence at original research,” we 
are enabled to see how the work of early commanders 
strikes the trained naval intelligences of to-day. We note 
that Admiral P. H. Colomb, who writes on Nelson, does 
not countenance the attempt, which has been recently 
made, to set Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton in 
another light. Like most other authorities, he attributes 
Nelson’s waywardness to the unsympathetic character of 
Lady Nelson. 

Almost evidently she was a lady of that calm and 
equable temperament, governed by utilitarianism and 
common sense, which has no sympathy with, and is almost 
incapable of understanding, the waywardness of genius. 

It is surpassingly sadtoihink that probably for want of 
this touch the death at Trafalgar was the most satisfactory 
ending possible to the wonderful career. We cannot doubt 
that such a touch would have nipped a mad passion in the 
bud. Tender and really appreciative letters from a wife 
he worshipped, reaching him before and after the Nile, 
must have kept his sense open to the instability and frivolity 
of Lady Hamilton’s nature. 

That is the traditional view, which will probably never 
change. The book contains as many portraits as lives, 
and is well supplied with maps. (Lawrence & Bullen’ 

10 s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 

The Individualist. By W. II. Mallock. 

(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

The title would seem to indicate a novel with a philosophic 
basis. But, so far as we have been able to discover, there 
is no philosophic basis to The Individualist. It is the story— 
or, rather, it is a haphazard series of scenes in the life—of 
a wealthy young man who was too bored to pluck the fruit 
of that success which his talents had won for him. What 
those talents were the reader will never know ; for Mr. 
Mallock is content merely to tell us that Tristram Lacy was 
clever. He does not, in any form, show us tho cleverness. 
To all appearance Lacy is precisely the ordinary facile 
pessimist. He moves aimless amid the social splendours of 
London and the Riviera—splendours which Mr. Mallock 
describes ingeniously, but with rather too fervent a gusto 
—as a girl might describe her first ball. By way of 
contrast, a group of Socialists (whose ignorance of the 
ritual of drawing-rooms appears to lie heavy on the 
author’s mind) is introduced, and made to run side by side 
with the clan Lacy. It is characteristic of Mr. Mullock’s 
methods that there should be absolutely no vital connexion 
between the two sets of characters. It would seem that he 
has a contempt for tho art which he condescends to 
practise. To speak more directly, the book is exceedingly 
unskilful. The plot is nearly everything that a plot 
should not be. In complete lack of cumulative effect, it 
vies with the picaresque fiction of two centuries back. 
It does not cohere. It is complex with a complexity quite 
futile. Its progress is always towards obscurity instead of 
elucidation; and the climax (if one may use the term) is 
the mere clearing up of a childish genealogical mystery. 
The technique of the narrative is clumsy. It is often of 
the “ a-young-man-might-have-beon-observed ” order— 
reminiscent of G. P. R. James. Mr. Mallock seems unable 
to distinguish between the essenti d and the inessential, 
and accordingly the story is overloaded with trivial 
observation. Of sheer maladroitness the introduction of 
the long extract from a lady’s diary, beginning on page 
157, is perhaps the most astounding example. Further, 
the writing is far from irreproachable. Air. Mallock, to 
do him justice, makes no pretence of a distinguished style. 
But he might achieve neatness and literary good form. 
Such a sentence as, “His figure appeared to swell as he 
announced himself the proprietor of an acquaintance with 
her,” seems to us to fail in these qualities. We should 
like to know what is the precise significance of “ a sure, 
but gentle delicacy ” ; and whether a writer is any longer 
justified in putting “daughters of Eve” when he means 
“women.” For a change, “daughters of Adam” would 
be better. 

We have brought rather grave charges against Mr. 
Mallock, and we have not overstated them. But the 
gravest charge yet remains. He has combined realism 
with caricature in the same book, to the utter destruction 
of its verisimilitude and persuasive effect. The curious 
thing is, that he has (we think) done this unconsciously. 
His predilections have been too much for his artistic 
sense. The aristocrats of the story he has portrayed with 
sympathy, and often with an appreciation finely sensitive. 
But to the drawing of his Socialists he brings an observa¬ 
tion ferocious in its blind hostility. The result is some¬ 
times amusing, but more frequently grotesque. It is 
difficult, in a hundred passages, to believe that he has not 
thrown up his r6le of serious novelist and abandoned him¬ 
self to the wildest farcical satire : 

“Well, Lizzie and Louise,” said Mr. Bousfield, nodding 
cheerfully to them, “ both your articles finished, I suppose, 
by this time f These two,” he said to Lacy, “are the 
brightest little bodies imaginable One is a Christian 
Bocialist: the other, who is writing some papers on the 
‘Abolition of Class Distinctions,’ devotes herself in London 


to introducing atnoug the female employees of the Post 
Office a proper independence of manner wheu dealiug 
with the general public. Look, Mr. Brandon—that man’s 
our tailor-poet. A capital head of hair—eh ? ” 

The tailor-poet is called Squelch. Mrs. Norham, the lady 
novelist, is unaffectedly preposterous from beginning to 
end, and we wonder that Mr. Mallock did not emphasise 
his attitude by calling her Mrs. Barebones FitzScrag, or 
some such name. The whole business of the Auxiliary 
Motor Syndicate is farce of the crudest description. The 
semi-religious service in Chap, xxvii. is another instance 
of mere unbridled facetiousness—facetiousness of which 
the sole object is laughter. Such sketches would be 
perfectly’ legitimate and very funny (they are distinctly 
funny) in a proper environment — a book avowedly 
humorous ; but as part of a novel pretending to be a 
serious study of modern manners, they seem to us inept 
and inexcusable. 


Two in Captivity. By Vincent Brown. 
(Lane. :1s. Cd.) 


This is a strong and moving book. It narrates the tragedy 
of two guilty lovers in search of ease : how they would have 
fled from themselves, but were withheld by fear of each 
other, sheltering beneath sophism and stupefaction and 
excess until they could compass, without physical pain, their 
end. Stated thus, the story may seem to be in need of 
justification; but the justification is in the manner of 
presentation. For Mr. Brown is one that understands. 
By a thousand little signs he ranges himself on the side 
of his wretched many-times-punished sinners, and a novelist 
who does this is in a position to do more than relate events. 

The “two” are Lewis Krehl—artist, sensualist, egoist 
and hesitator—and Kate, Lady Bir, his love. The power 
to which they are captive is compact of sensualism, moral 
anarchism, pessimism, guilt. Air. Brown has taken an 
extreme case, but it is full of strokes that tell home. He 
has overstated, but he knows. Trimmed of exaggeration, 
this sad, pitiful pair, the product of an agnostic age, are 
wofully real and credible aud pitiful. 

The book has faults. There is throughout it a tendency 
to melodrama, which might well be chastened; Lady Bir 
is never fully realised by the reader; and it is quite likely 
in real life that the law would have intervened and locked 
up the wanderers as lunatics. But these are unimportant 
matters. What is important is, that Mr. Brown has con¬ 
ceived a terrible moral tragedy, and has developed it so 
bitingly that it dominates the mind. We quote part of 
the scene following upon tho death of Lord Bir, to which, 
though Krehl did not actually cause it, he was accessory. 
Lord Bir lies dead at the foot of a long flight of stone 
steps; Krehl has sought out Lady Bir to tell her : 

“ No one can ever know ! ” he exclaimed. “ Kate, our 
hands are clean. We shall be as one henceforth.” 

“Call the servants,” she murmured. “Call—the— 
servants.” 

She would not look at him. Iu moments she seemed to 
grow old, deformed. 

“ We must share the remembrance of this night, Kate.” 

On a sudden she slid towards the door, but stopped, 
and, returning to the sofa, reclined upon it in a fainting 
attitude. 

Krehl sat beside her. He kissed her hands aud her 
hair. 

“ All the future is ours, Kate.” 

“ But this will be with us always,” she muttered. 

“ No, no,” he cried iu emotional stress. “ You speak of 
slavery, and we have done with that once for all. Tho 
door stands open, and love calls. Kate,” he said, “ I have 
made a discovery to-night—there is no such thing as con¬ 
science. We must be natural, aud nature knows nothing 
of conscience. It is one of the delusions that afflict 
humanity. I could prove that to you ! Aud remorse— 
remorse'.—that is another name for weakness.” His arms 
were about her. “ Ah—ah—we shall be strong together! ” 
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And they shivered in abject wretchedness. 

She started up and ran across the room. But she got no 
farther than the door. There, her face towards it, she 
sank in a kneeling posture, her head bowed low, her hands 
on the floor. 

Krehl raised her tenderly, led her back to the sofa. 

“ He was not fit to live,'Kate ! And now I must tell you 
the name he called you—an adulterous rag ! ■ And,’ he 

said, ‘ I meant to set her up as a gaziug-stock ! ’ ” 

Her face assumed a shocking tranquillity. She sat rigid. 
And then the grimace of despair came to her features. 

“ Now,” Krehl said, “ I shall go to his room. No one 
must know that I have been at Bir to-night. You will 
wait here till I return.” 

Mr. Brown never loses this fast hold on his theme. We 
commend to young writers the way in which he marshals 
his evidence and compels progression. 


Ma Mire. By Yicomte Jean de Luz. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. (is.) 

In a somewhat mysterious preface the Vieomte, after 
stating that his novel is founded on fact, says that “ recent 
events” have removed the objections to its publication 
which previously existed. There may, accordingly, be 
more in the book than will meet the eye of a reader 
unacquainted with the coulisses of French official life in 
the sixties. But of this we cannot judge. Regarded 
merely as a novel, Ma Mere has the mild inoffensiveness 
of mediocrity. How Yvonne was married from her con¬ 
vent to a marquis ; how she loved another man ; how she 
became acquainted with Legitimist intrigues; how the 
Emperor made dishonourable love to her (perhaps some 
dreadful secret lies hid here) ; how her husband was 
killed in the war ; and how she then said to her true 
sweetheart: “ I am yours for ever ’’—these and similar 
matters the Vieomte relates with a simplicity which is at 
once naive and ineffective. Here is an example of the 
style : 

The Tuileries was again brilliantly lighted. The 
Empress was giving one of her Petits Lundis. The rooms 
were thronged with ladies and gentlemen. 

“ By what miracle, Madame, are you sitting alone, 
without your usual cortege ? Have you dismissed your 
Court in order to give me, the humblest of your slaves, 
the chance of telling you how beautiful you are to-night, 
and how well that simple dress becomes you ? ” 

As the Emperor spoke he sat down beside Yvonne de 
Bersia, whom we last saw going to change her dress after 
her wedding lunch. Few would have recognised the 
awkward, shy convent girl in this much sought after 
Mme. de Bersia, now one of the most brilliant stars amid 
the galaxy of renowned beauties at the Court. 

Apropos of the italicising of the word “lunch,” we are 
reminded that throughout the story the Vieomte uses 
italics for certain proper names in a curiously erratic way. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The WniTE Woman. By W. E. Tirebuck. 

A new novel by the author of Miss Grace of All Souls'. 
It is not in the least like The Woman in White. Here 
Druida, the heroine, wins her title-colour from the circum¬ 
stance that the women around her are black, for the story 
has Africa for background. The central situation is the 
request of the king of the Dooba tribe that she should 
become their queen. (Harpers. 6s.) 

Bearers of the Burden. By IV. P. Drury. 

Mr. Jacobs’s Many Cargoes has founded a sea library, of 
which this is the fourth volume, the author being Major 
Drury of the Royal Marines, and his matter being founded 
on incidents which in that service have come within his 
cognisance. The result is a bundle of fourteen breezy 
yarns. (Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 


’Postle Farm. By Georoe Ford. 

This story by the author of Larramys will repay reading. 
In it we follow two lives from childhood and Devonian 
rusticity through shadows and passions to a denoiumrnt 
which we shall not reveal. (Blackwood & Sons. 6 s.) 

Ronald and I. By A. Pretor. 

This is a disjointed story, or series of studies, grim and 
humorous, fanciful and pathetic, by a new writer. The 
pleasant mixture is dedicated to Mrs. Thomas Hardv 
(Heighten & Bell.) 

A Pauper Millionaire. By Austin Fryers. 

The millionaire was Reuben Pownceby-Smith. He came 
to England in the Livania, and angrily discussed Socialism 
with a labour orator on board. In England, where no one 
knew him, he lost the bag containing his money, and 
straightway was as poor as you or I. The rest of the 
book details his adventures in London and the hardships 
he was compelled to undergo. (Pearson. 3 s. 6 d.) 

Nootka. By Granville Gordon. 

A story of adventure in Vancouver—camps and trappers, 
rifles and Indians, coyotes and stockades, all spiritedly 
fused. (Sands. 6 s.) 

The Lunatic at Large. By J. Storer Clousto.v. 

Here we are introduced to the asylum of Clankwood, 
which “ bore the enviable reputation of containing the 
best-bred lunatics in England . . . beneath one roof were 
assembled the heirs-presumptive to three dukedoms, two 
suicidal marquises, an odd archbishop or so, and the 
flower of the baronetage and clergy.” Probably this 

opening will commend itself to some readers. Others_. 

(Blackwood. 6 s.) 

Henry Massinger. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

The hero has “ the gift of touch, electric power, or 
whatever it is,” and the author—whose output of novels 
has been large—explains that, so far as this gift goes, the 
story is founded on fact, her grandfather having possessed, 
“ in a marvellous degree,” the powers attributed to Henry 
Massinger. A large hunting element enters into this 
story of mesmerism and Mudshire. (F. V. White. 6 s. 

The Gods Saw Otherwise. By F. H. Mem.. 

A good title. The story concerns the identity and career 
of Muriel Granton, who, in the first chapter, is asking her 
solicitor to tell her who she is, even emphasising her ques¬ 
tion by “ tilting herself a little further back in her chair, 
and crossing her knees to show a finely arched instep,” 
and exhibiting a hieroglyphic mark on her arm like unto 
the letter B. In the next chapter we meet a poor maniac 
who with two bites could impress on a soft substance a 
rude resemblance of the same letter. (F. V. White. 6 s. 

The Little Legacy, &c. By L. B. Walford. 

Eleven short stories, all sunny and social, by the author 
of The Baby's Grandmother. The titles tell as much : “My 
Stupid Husband,” “Lord Hudibras’ Experiment,” 
“Jemima: a Metamorphosis,” “A Carrier of Parcels," 
&c. (Pearson. 6 s.) 

Like Them that Dream. By W. B. Birtt. 

Those readers who survive Mr. Birtt’s portentous, alle¬ 
gorical prologue, in which Conscience is described as a vast 
palace with a Hall of Peace, a Hall of Burning, a Hall of 
Shame, &c., may enjoy this story of the Cotswolds. It 
begins : “ To stand in the peaceful Market-square of 

\Y oldchester on a quiet, moonlight night is a unique and 
pleasant experience.” Pleasant, but surely not unique. 
(Simpkin. 3s. 6 d.) 
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C. S. Calverley. 

“ All the Muses, as usual, seem to be at Cambridge,” 
wrote Mr. Andrew Lang when reviewing some time ago a 
volume of undergraduate rhymes. Flattering although, as 
a Cambridge man, one may feel this opinion to be, in the 
interests of truth it must be modified. Not all the Muses 
find in Cambridge their fittest home ; serious poetry, one 
inclines to think, is better done at Oxford, while “light 
verse,” as it is generally termed, does seem to thrive more 
by the Cam than by the Isis. In fact, when the authori¬ 
ties in time to come institute an Inter-’Varsity Eisteddfod, 
Cambridge, on public form, should easily carry off the 
light verse event. Excellence in that particular field of 
literary art has become a Cambridge tradition, a tradition 
built up and sustained by such writers as Praed, Sir 
George Trevelyan, C. S. Calverley, Hilton (whose Light- 
Green parodies are some of the most brilliant in our lan¬ 
guage), J. X. Stephen and Owen Seaman. Oxford, 
despite some admirable work in this medium by, among 
others, Mr. C. L. Graves and Mr. Lang himself, cannot 
match such a list as that. 

And of all light-verse writers Calverley is surely the 
king. Some may have approached him nearly in 
technical skill, others may have had an equal fund of 
humour ; but the perfect union of the two qualities is 
found in him alone. For the expression of a sparkling 
wit, free alike from boisterous exuberance and any trace 
of cynicism, he brought a perfect technical equipment—a 
classic taste, an unfailing ear, and a consummate mastery 
of rhyme and metre. The very facility which in 
Calverley’s work constitutes so great a charm is a gift 
which to some others has proved fraught with danger. 
Praed’s verse, for instance, is delightful if taken in 
small quantities, but to read much of it at one time is a 
weariness to the flesh ; so mechanical become his stan/as 
with their recurring cadences, their inevitable antitheses, 
that you seem as you read to be listening to the music of 
a well-oiled barrel-organ. But Calverley never offends in 
this way. His fluency is controlled by his keen sense of 
style. He works up cunningly to his point, he makes it, 
and the piece is finished. Praed, having reached his climax, 
is unable to end, he re-states it over and over again, thence 
he wanders off to fresh ideas, he adds another five or six 
stanzas of twelve lines each, until the whole point is 
forgotten, or washed away in the overflow of facile super¬ 
fluous rhymes. 

Of Calverley’s technique, of his wonderful command of 
rhyme, every page of his Verses and Fly Leaves bears 
witness. 

But why did we two disagree ? 

Our tastes, it may be, did not dovetail ; 

All I know is, we ne’er shall be 
Hero and heroine of a love-tale ! 

No disyllable rhyme could be happier or more natural, but 
to what other versifier would it have suggested itself ? 
Or, take a stanza at random from the historic poem on 
“Beer”: 

Coffee is good, and so, no doubt, is cocoa, 

Tea did for Johnson and the Chinamen : 

When “ Dulce est desipere in loco ” 

Was written, real Falernian winged the pen. 

When a rapt audience has encored " Fra Poco ” 

Or “ Casta Diva,” I have heard that then 
The Prirna Donna, smiling herself out 
Recruits her flagging powers with bottled stout. 


Doesn’t this seem almost to write itself ? One would think 
that to make such verse was as easy as talking—until one 
sat down with pen and paper, and tried. 

Of direct parody Calverley wrote little, but his per¬ 
versions of Browning and Tennyson make us regret 
that he did not attempt more in this direction. flow 
excellent, though a little unkind, was his treatment of 
Miss Ingelow, in “Lovers, and a Reflection ” : 

In moss-pranlct dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(Anil heaven it knoweth what that may mean; 

Meaning, however, is no great matter) 

Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween; 

Thro’ God’s own heather we woun’d together, 

I and my Willie (O love my love): 

I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 

And llitterbats wavered alow, above : 

Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 

(Boats in that climate are so polite), 

And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 

And O the sundazzle on bark and bight 1 

Thro’ the rare red heather we danced together, 

(O love my Willie !) and smelt for flowers ; 

I must mention again it was glorious weather, 

Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours ! 

Cannot you almost hear the author chuckling over these 
lines as he wrote them ? Yes, it is, after all, the radiant, 
good-humoured fun, the sense of intimate companionship 
with a man brimming over with honest laughter, that 
endears Calverley to his readers, few of whom perhaps 
are even conscious of his amazing technical skill. 

No notice of Calverley, however brief, would be com¬ 
plete without some reference to his translations. No one 
could appreciate the beauties of the classic poets more 
fully than he, and his own power of writing Latin verse 
was wonderful. Perhaps one may safely assume that to 
his close study of the classics he owed that crispness and 
succinctness of style which are so evident in his English 
verse. Among the many translators of Horace he is 
rarely mentioned, and yet, so far as any translations 
can be adequate, some of his deserve the epithet. His 
version of Theocritus is curiously unequal, and his 
Homeric translations, it must be confessed, are not re¬ 
markable. He rendered the first two books of the Lliad 
into rather pedestrian blank verse, neither much better nor 
worse than Lord Derby’s. He also attempted to turn the 
First Book into English hexameters ; and the less said of 
this attempt the better. But, for the limited number who 
care for such things, his Latin versions of English poems 
are a pure delight. Under his magic touch “Lyeidas,” 
for instance, seems to slip of itself into Yirgilian hexa¬ 
meters. “ En iterum,” it begins : 

En, iterum laurus, iterum salvete myricae 
1’allcntes. nullique hederae quae ceditis aevo. 

Has venio baceas, quanquam sapor asper acerbis, 
Deeerptum, quassumque manu folia ista proterva, 
Maturescentem praevortens improbus annum. 

Causa gravis, pia causa, subest, et amari deiim lex; 

Nee iam sponto mea vobis rata tempora turbo 
Nam periit Lyeidas, periit superantc juventa 
Imberbis Lyeidas, nec par manet illius alter, 
tjuis cantare super Lycida neget ? Ipse quoque artem 
Norat Apollineam, versumque impouere versa. 

One thinks with shuddering how the ordinary schoolboy 
would render “ build the lofty rhyme”—perhaps “altum 
aedificare poema,” or some equally dreadful phrase ! 

To conclude. It is pleasant to learn from Cambridge 
booksellers that there is still a steady demand for Calver¬ 
ley’s verses in the place where most of them were written. 
We may well believe that Calverley will become a classic, 
and that his verse will be read as long as a union of genial 
humour and masterly skill have power to charm. Light 
verse, it is true, is not very popular with the general 
public, but some there will always be to appreciate it. 
And of all writers of light verse the greatest is C. S. 
Calverley. 
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The Humorist and the Jester. 

The Humorist sat at one end of the library, facing a 
portrait of a jester. He had confessed to himself that his 
last book had failed, and he was in a discontented mood. 
Even the portrait of the jester annoyed him. 

He closed his eyes, and thought. Why had the book 
failed ? It was not so funny as his others. True; but 
what of that? The critics and the public should have 
accepted it, if only in gratitude for its forerunners. 

“A humorist nowadays is treated very unfairly,” he 
said aloud. “He works harder than a bishop or a judge, 
but he is not rewarded so well. And if he become tired 
and less funny, he is dismissed in favour of another. A 
bishop or a judge, on the contrary, may become tired and 
less serious with impunity.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said a voice. 

Indignant at the interruption, the Humorist opened his 
eyes and leaped up. On the floor before him was a jester, 
and on the wall beyond an empty frame. He looked from 
the one to the other again and again. At last, convinced 
of their separate existence, he bowed, and remarked to the 
Jester : “ Did you say 1 nonsense ’ ? ” 

“I did,” replied the Jester, returning the bow. 

The situation began to appeal to the Humorist’s sense 
of humour. “ Shall we sit down ? ” he said. 

“Thank you, yes,” replied the Jester. 

The two sat opposite to each other. In dress there was 
a contrast between them. One wore a cap and bells, red 
and blue doublet and hose, and white shoes; and one a 
frock coat, grey trousers, and black boots. In face, how¬ 
ever, there was a resemblance. Both had the sad mouth 
and eyes common to those who live by making others laugh. 

“And now,” asked the Humorist, “will you please tell 
me why you said ‘ nonsense ’ ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted. You are a jester, and—-—” 

“No, I am not.” 

“ Oh, yes, you are! It matters not that you call your¬ 
self a humorist, and dress like that instead of like this. 
You are a jester, and-” 

“ But I am not one.” 

The Jester smiled, and said: “I will convince you that 
you are. The difference between the conditions of work 
of the jester five or six centuries ago and to-day is your 
difficulty. I will account for that difference. Some years 
after the invention of printing a certain jester lost his 
situation. While travelling one day in search of a new 
one, he overtook a printer, and entered into conversation 
with him. The printer happened to say he wanted mate¬ 
rial to print. The jester at once conceived the idea of a 
book of jests. He mentioned the idea, and the printer 
thought it good. Before that day ended, they decided to 
prepare such a book together, and to share the profits. 
On the next, the jester began to write and the printer to 
print. The book sold well. Little men, who did not keep 
a private jester, bought for entertainment. Great men, 
who did, bought for purposes of comparison. So evident 
was its success that other jesters became envious, resigned 
household appointments, and joined with printers. Their 
books, too, sold well. As often occurs, a supply had 
created a demand. More and more jesters resigned 
household appointments. Their incomes did not always 
improve, but their conditions of work did. They no 
longer, for instance, had to be in constant attendance on 
a master, or to wear a motley dress. There came a time 
when great men found difficulty in hiring jesters; indeed, 
only those who had been rejected by the printers as of 
poor quality offered themselves. The inevitable happened. 
Great men ceased to keep jesters, and read funny books 
instead. From then until now the jester has worked for 
the printer only. He has discarded his distinctive dress. 
He has called himself humorist, wit, satirist, and kailyard 
novelist. Yet essentially he is still a jester. Have I 
convinced you ? ” 


For some moments the Humorist remained silent. Then 
he said: “Yes, I admit I am a jester. And now why did 
you say ‘ nonsense ’ ? ” 

“You were comparing yourself with bishops and 

judges.” 

“ Why should I not ? " 

“Because jesters are little men, and bishops and judge? 
great men. Your comparison was nonsense — wild pre¬ 
sumption.” 

For the first time in his life the Humorist felt doubtful 
of his importance. Struggling against the feeling, how¬ 
ever, he said : “ A clever jester is the equal of a bishop or 
a judge.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed the Jester. “I was once as 
clever a jester as you. Did I consider myself the equal 
of a bishop or a judge? No! Then why should you? 
Answer me that! ” 

“Our profession has gone up in the social scale,” 
replied the Humorist desperately. 

The Jester frowned. “ Have I stepped out of my frame 
for this?” he said. “Do you dare to tell me the un¬ 
changeable social scale has changed ? The triumph of my 
career was a jestership to a bishop. Yet you argue—oh, 
nonsense! ” 

The Humorist decided to surrender. “I was wrong,’ 
he said. “Iameorry.” 

“ That is sufficient,” said the Jester, ceasing to frown. 

“ I have spoken strongly, because I felt strongly. At the 
very moment you expressed dissatisfaction I was envying 

you.” 

“ Envying me ? ” 

“ Yes. Our profession is but a humble one. It is not a 
great thing to make people laugh. You are treated very 
well. What can you be dissatisfied about? ” 

“ My last book has been rejected by the critics and the 
public.” 

“ Because it is not funny?” 

“ Yes. But they might have accepted it in gratitude. 
My previous books were funny.” 

A fit of laughter seized the Jester. So violent was it 
that it shook him from side to side and set the bells on his 
cap tinkling. “ What do you think,” he gasped, “ hap¬ 
pened to me when my jests were not funny? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Whipping! And if I had pleaded in excuse that I 
had once made funny ones, what would have happened 
then ? ” 

“I don’t know,” repeated the Humorist nervously. 

“ Perhaps a week in the stocks without food or drink. 
Perhaps-” 

“ I am ill,” interrupted the Humorist. 

“ Headache ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! often when my head ached I had to stand up 
and be funny. Yes, I envy you. Why, if I used the 
same jest twice I was whipped.” 

“ Whipped for that! ” 

“Yes, and for-” 

“I can bear no more,” cried the Humorist. “ I am ill. 

Please leave me.” 

“Cheer up!” said the Jester rising; “you won’t be 
whipped or put in the stocks even if your jests are bad 

or old.” 

“Please leave me,” said the Humorist faintly. 

The Jester walked to tho mirror, which hung next his 
frame, and adjusted his cap and the lace at his neck. 
Then he said: “ Good-bye. Don’t forget what I have 
told you,” and stepped into the frame and became a 
portrait again. 

A moment after the change the Humorist awoke. The 
portrait hung on the wall, motionless and silent. Looking 
at it, he considered the dream and its lessons. Presently 
he smiled. He had confessed to himself that he had been 
born in a pleasant century, and he was in a contented mood. 
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Things Seen. 

Conversion. 

I stood in the crowd and watched them change the Guard 
at St. James’s Palace. When the Queen’s Colours passed 
a man near me removed his hat. His face was young and 
brown and worn. 

“ What d’you do that for ? ” asked his neighbour 
curiously. 

“The Queen’s Colours. I’m in the Service,” he ex¬ 
plained briefly. 

“ Ah ! ” said the other, “ when we gets our way, there’ll 
be a end of all that nonsinse.” 

“ I don’t think there will ever be an end of it in 
London,” said the soldier. 

“ Why, it’s London as ’ll make a end of it first! ” 

“Not it. You all of you like it, really, you know, 
though some of you pretend you’d rather listen to a chap 
perched up on a chair shouting. What are you here for 
if you don’t like it ? ” 

“ I was passin’, and I watched ’em to despise ’em.” 

“Well, I hope you’ve enjoyed it. I have, and I must 
go. But, take my word for it, in all this London of yours 
there’s nothing better than that. Go to Central Africa for 
four years and you’ll know ! ” 

“ Oh, listen to the band! ” blared the trumpets as the 
detachment broke into quick step. The soldier moved off, 
but the other man stood still, and, jerking a thumb in his 
direction, remarked to nobody in particular : “I’mflunkin’ 
he ain’t so far out neither! ” 


Interference. 

The sound of a small voice raised in lamentation drew me 
to the window. A little girl danced on the footpath in 
an agony of woe, while two small boys, evidently her 
brothers, played football with her doll. To and fro, from 
one to the other, flew the straggly, untidy puppet: the 
inhuman deed was skilfully done, for the doll seldom 
touched earth. Down the road, with swinging steps, came 
a “ colleger,” slim and clean-looking, clad in flannels. 
He was just about the same age as the football players, 
but he had evidently been brought up with a proper 
respect for dolls, and the tears of beauty in distress moved 
him. He stopped, exclaiming: “I say, what a shame! 
Give the kid her doll! ” 

“ Who be you ? ” ironically demanded the bigger of the 
aggressors, so amazed at this unwarrantable interference 
that he ceased his sport, and the doll dropped with a dull 
thud on the pavement. The little girl stooped hastily and 
seized it, pausing in the very middle of a wail to await 
developments. 

The two boys squared up to one another; various insults 
were exchanged, when the “colleger,” performing what 
seemed to be two steps of a break-down, cried, “ Take 
that! ” and the persecutor of dolls fell over on his back. 

The third boy, who had taken no part in the dispute 
beyond inciting his brother to battle, ran away ; the 
vanquished one continued to sit upon the ground abusing 
his adversary; but the little girl, taking up her wail just 
where she had left off, fell upon the squire of dames, 
and beat him vigorously—with the doll. 

He submitted patiently for a full minute; then, red and 
dishevelled, disengaged himself with an almost apologetic 
“ I say—you know-! ” 

But he was evidently puzzled. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mdt.t.e. Rosa Boxiieur had few of the familiar attributes 
of French women of fame. From first to last she was 
eminently respectable. The Frenchman who said of the 
women of France that they must have either four walls or 
the Four Evangelists, must be frankly imprisoned in harems 
or must be devotees of religion, did not reckon with the 
race of Rosa Bonheurs. She gave herself full liberty in 
her mode of living, suiting her environment to the career 
which conferred seriousness on her character as well as 
glory on her name. Respecting herself, she had the 
respect of all others. No slave to convention, she, never¬ 
theless, was no friend of social or other eccentricities. 
She wore her usual masculine attire—her short hair and 
her trousers—because those fashions saved her temper 
as an animal painter and her time as a woman of inveterate 
industry. But when girls, even among artists, imitated 
her she discouraged their pose and laughed not altogether 
indulgently at their pranks. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur knew 
her London pretty well, and, one may suppose from her 
characteristics, felt very much at home among its citizens. 
Patriot as she was, and full of honours conferred by 
France, she ranked as almost the most precious recognition 
given her the placing of her “ Horse Fair” in our own 
National Gallery—a picture round which a respectful 
crowd has constantly gathered since the day of her death. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England was once 
described by a great authority as “a sportsman in the 
custody of a lawyer.” His favourite pastimes have been 
kept in strait bounds, not by his profession alone, but also 
by his serious purposes as a politician. All the same, he 
had the other day a little luck in his diversion as a horse- 
breeder ; for a horse of his own training, the ownership of 
which was cloaked under a nom de sport, was the victor in 
a respectable race. The event of this week has recalled 
the “ superb groan ” (no other groan has been so adjectived 
in all our literature) given by Lord George Bentinck when 
Disraeli told him that a horse he sacrificed to politics had 
won the Derby. Blue-books in place of the “ blue ribbon 
of the turf ” ! Lord Russell of Ivillowen is not likely to 
groan, superbly or otherwise, if no horse of his should win 
the Derby; but, if one ever does, a “ superb ” cheer 
will certainly express the public admiration at once of 
his sportsmanlike qualities (at their best and fairest the 
very qualities that make a judge respected on the bench) 
and of the balance of mind which preserved the good 
tradition of sport as the pastime and not as the whole 
business of existence. 


Every reason except the right one has been given for 
the increase in the number of votes recorded on Tuesday at 
Southport. Over five hundred more Liberals and nearly 
half that number more Conservatives went to the polls on 
that day than went there at the last election. And why ? 
The reasons given concern themselves with the exceeding 
gravities of this public question and that, with the issues 
of religion even, and with nothing lighter than the extreme 
personal popularity of the two candidates. The real cause 
of the increase is not so flattering, perhaps, to the political 
seriousness of the occasion. The simple truth is, that 
Tuesday was the first summer day in Southport. “All 
things that love the sun were out of doors,” and, where 
they happened to be men and electors, thoy strolled, while 
passing, into the polling booths to give a vote that was 
not recorded on a former occasion, when the day happened 
to be cold and blustering. The British climate, it seems, 
has been really accurately made responsible for the British 
Constitution. 


Mr. Lano and the art students ought by now to have 
quite made up their little quarrol. Mr. Lang, who 
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is frankly a personal friend of Sir William Richmond first 
and a critic of the St. Paul’s decorations afterwards, has 
spoken of the art students as pardonably conceited and as 
having an “ egregious plan for removing the decorations.” 
The art students reply to this master of phrasing that what 
he really ought to have said was their “ egregious plan of 
removing the decorations”—they, like everybody else, 
asked only for the removal, and have not any particular 
plan of their own for effecting it, “egregious” or 
otherwise. It is that “ egregious ” which has nettled the 
young men of the Slade School. But what do they really 
think it means ? “ Eminently bad ; extraordinary ” is the 

definition given in the first dictionary that is taken up. 
But in Italy they reckon differently. “ L’egregia Signora ” 
is a term that imputes particular charms to the lady. The 
phrase does not indicate a lovers’ quarrel even, but a 
lover’s compliment; and as such it makes the most proper 
footnote to the letters recently exchanged on this subj ect. 


Two laggard letters of importance have been received 
by the students as to their protest. Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Robert Bridges, at the time of writing, knew the decora¬ 
tions only by description, but the correspondence in the 
papers was enough for them. “ I like your protest,” 
wrote Mr. Henley. “ In fact, I have nought but praises 
for it. But I fear it will avail you nothing. I fear, 
too, that unless you can get rid of the ‘ artist ’ and his 
supporters in the Chapter-house, our Paul’s is doomed. 
’Tis a heart-aching business, of course, and it makes one 
long for a benevolent despotism.” 


Mr. Robert Bridges, writing in the same spirit, says: 
“ I have no doubt that your protest is quite necessary, and 
you have my sympathy beforehand. I do not think that the 
precedents which classic or Eastern art give us for the deco¬ 
ration of buildings are of much weight. We certainly have 
come to prefer a greater simplicity. No one would wish the 
North Transept of Winchester Cathedral to be stuccoed 
and painted; and I doubt if we should admire a Greek 
temple as much in its full colour as we do in its plain 
stone.” Passing from this interesting personal expression 
of taste, Mr. Bridges adds : “I am very glad that you are 
making a stir. It was the younger men who, some twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, prevented Burges’s horrid scheme 
for veneering all the interior with jasper and alabaster.” 
Mr. Bridges, since he wrote this letter, has been in town, 
and has visited St. Paul’s, where he found that the 
descriptions of others, however unfavourable, had ill pre¬ 
pared him for the impression made upon him by the 
literal defacement of the dome. 


TnE will of the late Lord Esher will not be proved for 
some little time. When it is, it will not show him to be 
the accumulator of the vast fortune which some people 
have extravagantly put to his credit. On the other hand, 
he had no outstanding debts, being a most methodical 
paymaster, his very tomb having been paid for long in 
advance. When the new Lord Esher married some years 
ago a lady who had every charm, but had, in her father- 
in-law’s eyes, the overwhelming disadvantage of being a 
Roman Catholic, an exasperated threat of disinheritance 
was passed by the father to the son. When, however, the 
contents of the will are published they are likely to exhibit 
the dead Master of the Rolls in a more judicial frame of 
mind. 


One of the most familiar frequenters of the Reading 
Room in the British Museum will be seen there no more : 
a cleric by his face no less than by his attire, and an 
enthusiast as anyone could discover who caught the light 
in his particularly shining eye, this was the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, a member of the family of publishers, and at 


one time a famous revivalist preacher of High Church 
principles in the Establishment. A memory of the great 
nave of York Minster crowded by a Sunday night ambi¬ 
ence whom he succeeded in thrilling remains, after the 
lapse of thirty years, with the present writer. That was 
when High Church habits were hardly those of the 
cathedrals, and deans with High proclivities selected 
preachers who combined “ sound views ” with an Evan¬ 
gelical manner that disarmed criticism. Luke Rivington 
was just their fancy. At a later date he joined the 
“Cowley Fathers,” and went on the mission to India, 
whence, however, he returned a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Going out to convert others, he himself 
was converted. Henceforth his pastorate lay in the pulpits 
of Roman Catholic churches, principally in London, but 
also in the provinces. He became a student of ecclesiastical 
history, hence his diligent days in the Museum. The ri>le 
of historian was not the one best suited to his eager spirit: 
and a newspaper of his own communion, reviewing a book 
of his the other day, ventured to hint as much to the 
intrepid controversialist. One of his last letters was 
written to request that his name might be omitted from 
the list of contributors to that paper; and death comes to 
give a sort of permanence to an emotion merely transitory, 
a sort of grotesque gravity to an act in itself the most 
trivial of his blameless and essentially self-annihilating 
life. 


A Monster. 

On the farther side of Blackfriars Bridge there is 
a spot where the rush for tramcars at certain hours 
is so tremendous that a charge of one half-penny is 
made to the astute folk who, to secure seats, board 
a car before it completes its Cityward journey. Here, 
islanded in the current of clerks, dressmakers, fagged 
fathers, and shop-weary women, a weak-voiced youth 
was kneeling on the pavement selling boys’ literature. 

He said, rather wearily: “Something to read, gents- 
Well, ’ere’s a lib’ary! You know the goods. The 
Boy's Monster Weekly. I have it in monthly parts. 
Will you just look at that picture ; bit of all-right, ain’t 
it ? What ? ‘ Back ! ’ cried Rachel ; ‘ do you think Lord 

Wroxham hinvites Footpads to his Ball?’ Does that tit 
yer ? Here’s ‘ Peter Podger and Sam Slocum, the Two 
Comical Ventriloquists of the old Academy.’ Don’t go 
away, sir. I require for this monstrous budget of 
adventure, includin’ of ‘The Larst of the Hincas,’ ‘ Daring 
Dick,’ and ‘ The Danger Signal,’ bein’ a story of the 
Hupper Thames — -I ’ave the confidence to arsk—sixpence 
— fourpence-halfpenny — threepence — twopence — three- 
half-pence !—I arsk a Penny ?— thank you, sir 1 ” 

I have looked through the Monster , and I do not think 
that the youth on the pavement exaggerated the variety 
and luridity of its contents. These, I fear, must be described 
as a Burfeit of sensation. Turning over the leaves in the 
tram-car, interrupted by the entries of passengers, and 
assailed by story after story, my final impressions must 
have nearly resembled the nightmare of a roman re¬ 
devouring errand-boy. If I give them, it is because in 
these days of book-hunger it is interesting to inspect every 
kind of reading that is offered to the public, old and young. 
This is what I seem to have read : 

Peter Podger and Sam Slocum were bad hands at 
reading up, and entered the schoolroom looking as if thev 
were being led to execution and did not like the idea 
of it. 

“ Now, boys,” said Mr. Chickeleer, in his most per¬ 
suasive manner, “ in order that you may be prepared for 
the examination by Mr. Pedagogue, I think it is only right 
that I should put a few puzzling questions to you by way, 
we will call it, of coaching you up. 
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“You must imagine that I am the examiner himself, 
and that like him I am a-” 

A wild laugh, that was almost a shriek, interrupted 
him. 

Then something flashed through the air, and a dagger 
aimed at his heart buried itself in his left arm. 

“Stop!” cried a loud sepulchral voice ; “slayer of the 
innocent—stop! ” 

Tom Bowden had his head out of one side of the carriage 
and the judge out of the other. 

Neither, however, saw anything, though both heard the 
voice. 

“ What is the matter? ” cried one tall, well-built man in 
the dress of a huntsman, who advanced to the front rank 
with a young girl, dressed as a bayadere, clinging to his 

aim. 

“Why, sir,” Smudge replied, “the heggcups is in the 
boiler, the rollin’ pin is in the oven, the dishes is piled all 
of a heap on the floor, the covers hang on the hatpeg in 
the hall, the cook’s bonnet is on the top of the pump, all the 
brooms is up the chimley and the pails piled in each other 
till they reach the ceiling. There never was anything like 
it, and as for the women, sir, don’t you hear them screech¬ 
ing like howls ? ” 

Stifled cries for help from one of the boats in tow could 
be distinctly heard, but this time the cries were genuine. 

“Listen!” said Peter. “I think I heard the cry of 
fire.” 

“Fire!” screamed the bargeman, turning deathly pale 
and rushing to the stem of the tug. 

“ See, see ! ” 

“ Fire ! ” said Peter excitedly, at the same time following 
him. “The second barge is on fire. You can see the 
smoke.” 

“ Great heavens ! as I live,” said the bargeman, “ the 
boat is on fire, and it is loaded with benzoline.” 

As usual, however, our hero proved himseif quite equal 
to the occasion. 

Sinking upon one knee with a grace that was truly 
astonishing, considering the weight of his fetters, he knelt 
at her feet. 

She elevated the lamp a little, so that its light fell fully 
on his face. 

“Maiden,” he cried, “deem me bold if you will; I 
come of a bold race. My sires have ever distinguished 
themselves alike in love and war. Chance threw us 
together, and my misfortunes have warmed your heart 
towards me. To perfect yourself in the study of mathe¬ 
matics, you should commence with the ordinary school 
arithmetic of some progressive series, going from one book 
to the other as each is mastered. What constitutes a lady 
or gentleman is not determined by their position in life, 
but by their manners. Money, dress, or social position 
can make neither if the parties are not possessed of that 
innate sense of refinement and good breeding to be found 
in many cases under the shabbiest garments.” 

He then took his place behind the throne, and amidst 
renewed shouts of “ All hail to the long-promised messiah! ” 
the subordinate priests advanced and prostrated themselves 
in turn and in order of precedence bofore him. 

The great body of the Inca nobility followed, and, 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm, the assembly broke up. 

Although the above disjointed narrative does not seem 
to be the clearest in the world, Moiselet swallowed it all as 
gospel; he saw well, or thought that he did, that Vidocq 
had fled with his master’s portmanteau, and hidden it in 
the Forest of Pondy. 

Let us hope that when the errand-boy has recovered 
from this hot-spiced or frivolous diet he will be attracted 
by nobler viands. As I correct the proof of this article, 
there lies before me a new sixpenny edition of The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel. It awaits the errand-boy, and is truly 
a “ monster” for the money. 


Correspondence. 

From Samoa to Chancery Lane. 

Sir, —I was surprised to notice in your issue of April 
22 a few lines of a Samoan letter addressed to myself. It 
must have gone astray owing to my absence from Samoa 
at the time when it was written (January 28, 1895). It is 
from an old friend of mine named Tuimaleali’fano. I 
presume you would not mind letting me have the letter 
back, for it can scarcely be of any interest to anyone save 
myself. Might I ask at the same time how it came into 
your hands ? It seems such a far cry from Falelatai to 
the editorial offices of the Academy ! 

In view of the general bewilderment of the public with 
regard to the Samoan embroglio, it may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that my sympathies and those of Mrs. Steven¬ 
son are entirely with the Germans. The British and 
American officials tried to force a Protestant divinity 
student of seventeen on the Samoan people, 90 per cent, 
of whom first voted and then fought for Stevenson’s old 
friend, Mataafa. The “ war ” has been distinguished on 
the Anglo-American side by an inexplicable ruthlessness 
and brutality, which, when the proper time arrives, will 
require a great deal of explanation on the part of the 
naval officers and other officials engaged. Contrary to all 
expectation, the Samoans changed what was at first re¬ 
garded as simple “ nigger-potting ” into a pastime much 
more serious and deadly for white people. The Germans 
were throughout the advocates of peace and conciliation, 
and if the matter had lain with Consul General Rose not 
a life would have been lost nor a dollar’s worth of property 
destroyed.—I am, &c., Lloyd Osbourne. 

70, Porchester-terrace, W.: May 31, 1899. 

[We have explained to Mr. Osbourne that the letter 
was lent to us, for the purpose of reproduction, by Mr. 
Charles Baxter, one of R. L. Stevenson’s literary execu¬ 
tors.] 


Re Burgess versus Burgess. 

Sir, —I can only advise my namesake either to consult 
the fairies, whose friendship he boasts, or to send his 
portrait to tho Academy that the public may Beware of 
Imitations.—I am, &o., Gelett Burgess. 

3a, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 


Heine in English. 

Our Prize Competitions. 

RESULT OF No. 34. 

Mo he than sixty replies have been received in response to onr 
request for a translation of the following song of Heinrich Heine : 

Unci wiis* ten's die Blumen, die kleinen, 

Wie tief verwundet mein Herz, 

Sie wiirdenmit mir weinen, 

Zu heilen meinen Schmerz. 

Und wiissten's die Nachtigallen, 

Wie ich so traurig und krank, 

Sie lieesen frdhlich ersehallen 
Erquickenden Gesang. 

Und wiissten sie mein Wehe 
Die goldnen Sternelein, 

Sie kiimen aus ihrer Hdhe, 

Und spriichen Trost mir ein. 

Die alle kdnnen's nicht wissen, 

Nur Eine kennt meinen Schmerz : 

Sie hat ja selb3t zerrissen, 

Zerrissen mir das Herz. 

We have decided to give the prize to Mr. Nigel Playfair, 38, 
Grosvenor-street, W., for the following version, which has a limpid 
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simplicity unattained by any other competitor. The last stanza is, 
unfortunately weak ; but, on the whole, it pleases us best: 

Could the little flowers know 
How my heart is filled with woe, 

Surely they would weep with me 
Comforting my misery. 

Could the nightingales divine 
All the anguish that is mine. 

Of their pity they would give 
Healing songs that I might live. 

Could they know, my grief would move 
Golden stars in Heaven above 
From the sky, to speak to me 
Tender words of sympathy. 

None of these can ever guess ; 

For the depth of my distress 
One alone may sound indeed— 

She who caused my heart to bleed. 

Among the best of the others are these :— 

Ah. could the little flowers know 
The wound within my heart, 

Their tears in sympathy would flow 
To soothe my smart! 

And could they know, the nightingales, 

My lot the sad day long, 

They'd solace it with countervails 
Of joyous song ! 

And could yon little golden star 
But know my bitter grief, 

'Twould hasten from its heaven afar 
To bring relief! 

But they, alas ! They cannot know : 

And none can know—apart 
From her, ah me ! who dealt the blow— 

That broke my heart I 

[A. J. E., London.] 

Did they but know, the flowers, 

The deep wound in my heart, 

The'r tears would fall in showers, 

So they might ease the smart. 

Did they but know my sadness, 

The weariness and pain, 

The nightingales to gladness 
Would sing me back again. 

Did they but know that river 
My soul is rack’d with fear, 

The stars would stoop from heavtn 
To whisper words of cheer. 

They know not : I am lonely 
In unobserved pain : 

One only knows, one only 
Who broke my heart in twain. 

[A. H. B., London.] 

[F. F. (Leicester), the author of the following version, writes : “ I 
don't know a single word of German (or French), but with the 
assistance of my wife and the aid of a dictionary I managed to 
1 hammer out' a prose translation, which I have versified.”] 

Cou'd but the little flowers divine 
My heart is rent in twain, 

Their tears, I know, would flow with mine, 

And ease my bitter pain. 

If e’en the nightingales could tell 
My unavailing sadness, 

To cheer me now their songs would swell 
In sweet notes full of gladness. 

And if the little stars could know, 

From heaven they would descend, 

Thy would understand my woe, 

And comforting, befriend. 

None, none of these may e’er divine, 

One only can, ’tis she 
Who pierced this bleeding heart of mine 
And wrought my misery. 

Replies received also from : E. C. W.. Oxford ; M. I., Cheltenham ; 
H. C B., Newbury; C. B.. London ; V., London; A. K., London ; 
W. B. U., London ; E K. P., Middlesex : E. Le B. M, London ; 
“ Kappa,” Ealing ; F. E., no address sent: R. A. B., Cheshire ; A. H., 


New Wands worth ; K. J., Leeds ; M. R., London ; L. M. L , Staffer! 
E. M. C., London ; M B. W., Ramsgate ; W. G., London; J. A B. 
Birmingham ; J. D. H., London ; H. N., London ; M. P., London; 
T. C„ Buxted : M. A. W , Watford ; H. B. M , Cambridge : W. E.T., 
Clifton ; B. G„ Yorkshire ; A. T., Scarborough : M. T. P„ Chester 
G. W., Cornwall : F. R. C, Cornwall ; F. P. W , Somerset; N. H, 
London : A. M, Fulham : C. L. F., Bath : G. W. S, London 

E. J, R, Cheshire ; M. Z. H , London ; M. P. W . London ; E G S, 
Brighton: “Jeanne,” no address; C. R. S., Salisbury; R. M. M., 
Cardiff; I. G. L., Norwich; W. W.. Salisbury ; F. .J. C., London; 
C Ireland : I. G., London : C. M. W., Yorkshire : A. E. C., Brighton; 
P. S W., Surrey ; M. P. F., Birmingham ; H D. H., Croydon: 

F. E. W., London ; E. K. P., Southall ; J. H. S., Liverpool; M. M, 
London. 


Competition No. 35. 

A sonnet has been sent to us in honour of Her Majesty, bnt 
unfortunately, in opening the letter, the sheet of paper on which 
the poem is written was accidentally torn right across and one half 
was lost altogether. We took steps at once to have that half 
restored : but. meanwhile, it occurs to us that, both as an exercia 
in loyalty and as a novel form of competition, we might ask oar 
readers to complete the lines. To the competitor whose attempt 
comes nearest to the original sonnet a cheque for a guinea will be 
sent. The rhyming scheme, we should add, is : 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 2.1, 
3, 4, 5, 3, 4, 5. 

Victoria. 

“ Queenly as woman, w 
Though foreign were 
Englishmen gladly ma 
So fit to keep their mona 
For ’mid the stress these 
Nights of affliction a 
This Lady, meeting a 
Queenly and womanly 

Yes. though beneath he 
Though gloriously we d 
And Britain’s flag is ho 
This is her crowning pride 

T'hare been as mother 
As Queen and woma 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 6. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the third column of Ip. 616 or it 
cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, June i. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Krausse (A ), Russia in Asia: a Record and a Study, 1588-1899 

(Richards) 80 

Boissier (G.) t Roman Africa: Archaeological Walks in Algeria and Tunis 

(Putnam's Sons) 60 

Neilson (G.), Annals of the Solway. . .<Maclebose) 

Jones (W.), Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War .(Headley Brothers) 

George (H. B.), Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia .(Unwin) 12/6 

Ball (Rev. C. J.), Light from the East.(Eyre & Spsttiswoode) 

Hogarth (D. G.j, Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane 

(Murray) 160 

Haldane (E. G.), James Frederick Ferrier.(Oliphant i b 

Tyrrell (R. Y.), The CorresDondence of Cicero. Vol. VI.(Longmans; 1J0 

A Country Schoolmaster, James Shaw. Edited by Robert Wallace 

(Oliver & Boyd) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Nietzsche (F.), The Case of Wagner. Translated by Thomas Common 

(Unwin) 

Crawford (Y. M.), Studies in Foreign Literature .(Duckworth) 

Goody (A. D.), Esther.(Simpkint, net 

Rogers <R. C.), For the King, and Other Poems.(Putnam’s Sons' '' 

Turner (C. E.), Translations from Poushkin ...(Sampson Low) 

“ Nomad,” Lyrics. (Jarrold) 10 

Moon (G W.j, Poems of Love and Home . (Longmans 26 

Hall ( W.), The Way of the Kingdom.(Sonnenschein), net 

The City of the Soul .(Richards), net 5 0 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Nicol (Rev. T.), Recent Arvhajology and the Bible.(Blackwood), net 9/) 

■A. Guide to Sunday School Union ...(Methuen) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

BhwdhIcj (H. D.), Life and Nature at the English Lakes.(Macleh<•.■*©) 

Law (h\), Kensington PhIhco ...(Bell) 

Hall <J.), Biota act! Notes for Travellers in the Alps.(Longmnns net 3/*> 

Liradbhaw (It.), Directory of Bathitig-lMfleeH, 1*99. (Ke^im Paul) 2/6 

Brown (Major R. H.;, The Land of Goshen and the Exodus..Stanford) 

JUVENILE. 

Bylea (J.), The Legend of St. Mark .(Unwin) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ninel M.'i, Three Plajs bv E. Sou vest re .(I>ent> net 1 0 

Fortier (Alive), Precis do l Histoiie de France .(Maciuiilan) 4/d 

Campbell (W. W.i, The Elements of Practical Astronomy .(Macmillan) 8/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Pickens '(’.), Barnaby Ituilge . (Dent) each 1/6 

Dunne (F. P.;, Mr. Dooley in Place and War .(Richards) 2/6 

Ruskin (J.), Prseteriia. Vol. 1.(Allen) net 6/n 

Storr (F.), Hints on French Syntax ...(Rice) 1/d 

Moon (G. W.), Elijah the Prophet, and Other Sacred Poems ..(Longmans) 2/6 

Sewell (A), lback Beauty.....(Jarrold) /6 

North (T.), Temple Classics : Plutarch’s Lives, Vols. V. and VI. 

(Dent), each net 1/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mackenzie (A.), The ProphocioH of tho Brahan Seer .(Mackay) 

Dames (E. L.), The Earth Life.(Redway) net 5,0 

Drceaer (H. W.), Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing 

(Putnam’s Sont) 

Picture Taking and Picture Making . (Eastman Kodak Co.) 

Price* (Rev. E. D. , The British Empire Dictionary of the English Language 

(Newnes) 3/6 

The Art Portfolio. Part 3 .:.(Simpkin Marshall) net 1 d 

Transact ions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society (Mavle) 2/6 

8clater (W. L, and P. L.), The Geography of Mammals. (Kcgan Paul) 

Odd Rhymes .(Ideal Publishing Co.) net 1/0 

%* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Mu. William Sharp's now book, Silence Farm, will be 
published this month by Mr. Grant Richards. It is a tragic 
romance, which is mainly a study of a woman, half peasaut, 
half woman of refinement. 

Messrs. George Newxks, Limited, are about to publish, 
under the title of The Book of Cricket, a new series of cricket 
pictures, in about fourteen sixpenny weekly parts. The illus¬ 
trations will consist of full-page photographs of every cricketer 
of note, supplemented by snapshots taken on the field. The 
descriptive text will be by Mr. C. B. Fry. 

The publication in Great Britain of tlie Art Amateur will be 
resumed this month by Messrs. Griffith, Farrau & Co. 

Mr. F. C. Constable, the author of The Curse of Intellect 
and Aunt Judith's Island, has a new novel almost ready for 
publication, entitled Morgan Ilailsham. It will be issued by 
Mr. Grant Richards early in June. 

Mr. Grant Richards will also publish this mouth the 
first of a series of four volumes of a work by Mr. II. Croft 
Hiller, entitled Heresies. In this work Mr. Hiller attempts a 
fresh statement of a thesis of first principles in religion, ethics, 
sociology, and metaphysics. The author maintains that genuine 
objective standards for belief by which every important issue 
may be measured are now available, and one of his objects in 
writing Heresies is to show what these standards are. 

Among Messrs. Longmans’ announcements we note : Queen 
Elizabeth, by the Lord Bishop of London. New and cheaper 
edition. Two new books by the Right Hon. Prof. Max 
Muller: in the press— Auld Lang Syne. Second series. This 
will be devoted entirely to recollections of Indian friends and 
correspondents. The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 


Another bookseller’s mistake is sent to us by a corre¬ 
spondent. In checking his quarterly accounts he found tho 
item, “ More on top of it.” Inquiry revenlod that on tho 
date given he had purchased More's Utopia. 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MA MERE; 

Or, Sods and Daughters under the Second Empire. 

By the VICOMTE JEAN DE LUZ. 

Spectator .—“ The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages 
for depicting certain phases of French life, especially in Imperialist and 
Legitimist circles, ’iho sinister side of the late Emperor’s character is ruth- 
lessly exposod.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER A CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LOUDON IN 1HE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JOBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 870. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. .1. PHELPS, late American Minister; Profeasor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. K1NQLAKB 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS. TINTEHN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGEI.LY, HARLECH, CltlOClETII and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester & Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and tho SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
Guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside 
the usual scope of such volumes! 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to ill Streets 
and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and. the numbers containing them can 
stilt be obtained; or Complete Sets may be had separately 


for 3s. (id. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Silt WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QU1NCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEl’YS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
1 LONGFELLOW, 

i ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
i JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.-The JUNE CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS aud NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, London. W.C. 


W ILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Co rent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURI8TS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 

DULAU A CO., 37, 8oho Square, London, W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

“VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

JJN -KING. SELL A RATLTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., bare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and Bpecially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

TX7ANTED, clean, fresh, SECOND-HAND 

VV COPY of ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth 
Edition. State when purchased, binding, aud price required.— 
T. Losoi evm.lk, Llanforda, Oswestry. 

B ooks published in English 

STYLE at less than English Prices. American Copy- 
Tights secured for English Authors. Electrotypes or Sheets 
promptly forwarded.—CAMBKI DGE PRESS. 62, ReadeStreet, 
New York; Publishers of the •‘Cambridge Monthly Encyclo- 

1 »a*dia " of History. Religon. Biography, Arts, Sciences, and 
jitorature; and other Standard Works. In press: "A NEW 
CHRONOLOGY.” 


O P L A R 


UNION. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

The Guardians of the Poor of the Popl-ir Union invite 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of RESIDENT SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT of their SCHOOLS at Forest Gate, Essex. 

Candidat-s must lie qualified to fulfil the duties prescribed by 
the Local Government Board and flic Board of Guardians. 

Salary, £160 per annum, in addition to furnished apertments 
and rations. 

The Schools at Forest Gate are for Ikjjs. girls, and infants, 
and at the present time contain 620 inmates, hut the Guardians 
coutemnlate building new Schooli, nnd providing a separate 
establishment for l»oys over 10 years of age. It is proposed that 
the Superintendent of the new Boys' School should also hold the 
position of Head Master, and in making the present an]>oiut- 
ment particular regard will be paid to the qualifications of 
candidates for the position of Head Master. 

The ap|»nintmcut will be subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Bo ml and to the provisions of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896. 

The value of the board, lodging, Ac., for the purposes of this 
Act, is asjessed at £150 per anuum. The person appointed will 
lx* required to find approved security iu the sum of £2oo. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, 
must he scut to me not later than Monday, 12lh June next, and 
Candidates are invited to attend at the Schools, on Thursday, 
June 10th, at 5 p.m. 

By order, 

G. HERBERT LOUGH, 

, , Clerk to the Guardians. 

Guardians Offices. 

45, Upper North Street, Poplar, E. t 
26th May, lb99. 

ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

The Council Invite APPLICATIONS for the above 
APPOINTMENT. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to 
the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the 24th of dune. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on October 1st, 1999. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY. Sacretary. 


M 


B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed.— 
Ireland’s Life of Nanoltvin, 4 vols.. £4.—Gardiner's 
History, 2 vols., 1863. £2.—Kipliug’s Indian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers, 10s. each.—The Germ. I860, £2.—Snob 
and Gownsman, 1829-30, £6—Von Sybil’s Frcuch Revolution. 
4 vols., 36a—Desperate Remedies. 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Donne. 
3 vols., 20s. Rare Books supplied. State wants. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING. —Authors’ MS. or Cor¬ 
respondence quickly and accurately type-writ ten. Striot 
secrecy.— J. Yocno, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 

rpYPE-WRITTNG promptly and accurately 

JL done. 10 d. per 1,000 words, foam pies and references. 
Multi-Copies.-Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W, 

A GENTLEMAN, with bookish tastes, who 

travels considerably, wants as COMPANION a Gentle¬ 
man, about 40, who is bright in conversation, well-informed, 
aud of a cheerful difiK»sition. Must be able to ride. Mtirical 
accomplishments very desirable. No secretarial duties, con¬ 
versational companionship Ix-ing the first essential. Highest 
references required. Lilieral salary. —Apply to J. M. T., 
Academy Office, 43, Chancery Laue, \Y .C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED!, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN 8UBSOHIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for w.eklv axehtngoof Book, 
.t the house, of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS i>er annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends mej UNITE In ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, end thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
ProgpeotuseB and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offxskd it 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SEELEY & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HANNIBAL and the GREAT WAS 

between ROME and CARTHAGE. By W. W. HOW 
Fellow and Tut >r of Merton College. Oxford. With 3 H-un 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“ A piece of thorough workmanship. The fascinating *jp 
could hardly be better told in short comma’ 

IfanchuUr Gwv&n. 

NICIAS and the SICILIAN SI- 

PEDITION. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. M.A., 
Professor of Latin in University Colleje, Loudon Crevi 
8vo, cloth, la 6d. 

“ An excellent little book-Professor Church has cMKfca**: 

the immortal chapter* of Thueydidee with notable skill asd 
sympathy. Spectator. 

THIRD EDITION. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Popularly Explained. By RICHARD KERR. FG« 
With Preface by W. H. PKEECE, C.R, F.RA. ud nary 
Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; or sewed, la 
“ The author has achieved conspicuous snocea* in hi* ahsatt 
to give the general public a good understanding of tb-pra- 
ciples underlying the various systems of wireless telrgrartr. 
Capitally illustrated.”— Atktnancm. 


London : Sbblby & Co., Ltd., 38, Great Russell Street. 


Just published, price Js. 6d. net 

OCEAN RAINFALL, 

WITH CHART AND TABLES. 

1864 — 1881 . 

By W. G. BLACK, F.R.M.B. 

London: Srurxnr, Marshall k Co. 
Edinburgh: E. A S. Livingstons. 


An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting 
to Btadente of naval warfare. “ Cept 
Cod man relates his experiences of u 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War ie 
the connecting link between old usd 
modem methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 


L ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman 

sxperienoed in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dallas, 5, Furnival Street, London, K.0. 


C ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI¬ 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by beiug Run into by other Vehicle* 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free—I mperial Accident, Live Stock and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Agents 
wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


E irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
o deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECfc BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO QU1NEAB PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

roa VIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSC RO FT, Manager. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
8CIBNCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
8treet, E.C., Loitdow ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawchistb*. 


A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nibB of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder-a pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, lias the con¬ 
sistence of tea.of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
8 >ld only fn labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J axes 
E rrs & Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


198 pp. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis cm appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher, 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 35. 

All readers attempting this tcsti’i 
Competition (described fully on pap 
614) must cut out this Coups» 
and enclose it with their reply. 


Digitized by 











Carter’s 
Little Liver 


ViOR* \H 5'GW* 


0ARTERS 

ITTLE 

Jever 

m* 


They cure that Bilious Hcadaoho anti “ Yellowy ” look. 

Au absolute specific in all cases of Dyspspaia, Indigestion, 


Dizziness, Flaehoa of Hoot, Nausea, Drowainoaa, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taato In the Mouth, Ooatad 


Ideal Keyboard. 

SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 

PERMANENTLY CORREOT ALIGNMENT. 

NTERCH ANQEABLE TVPE8. ANY LANGUAGE. 

S2 8TYLE8 TO 8ELE0T FROM. 

Writ* for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO- 

60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Birmingham Branch : *, Tomple 8t. Belfast Branch • 7. Garfield street. 
Liverpool Branch; 18a. Chapel Street Cardiff Branch : 28 . Mount Stoar 
Sheffield Agency: 1, High Street. Square. 

Newcastla-on-Tyne : ll. Shake- Leeds Agency : M, Woodlionse Lane 
spearo Street. Manchester Agency: 75, Princess St 


Tongue, Black Spocka floating; boforo tha Eyoa, 
Paina in tho Back and Shouldora, Constipation, Loos 
of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and Muddy Oomploxlon. 

Dost: One at night, but tho first night take throe. 13Jd., 40 in a 

Phial, of all Chemists. But be sura thoy arc Carter's, 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose, 
Small Price. 


Google 
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_/Jrt rumishens 
C Decoraiors 


175-181 Oxford -St W 
175-176 -Slo^JieSt'O*W 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

And many other persons of distinction have testified to 
the remarkable efficacy of 

HIMROD’S 

CURE “ASTHMA. 

Established over a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation, and without any 
after bad effects. 

A free sample and detailed testimonials free by post. 
In tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holbom Viaduct, London. Also 
of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Sons, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and alljWholesale Houses. 


REVOLUTION ■> 


IN FURNISHING & 


MR. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 


IN 

Truth, 


WRITES : 


“ NORMAN & STACEY have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of | 
loss to his widow or family through the death of the 
hirer. THEY GIVE AN INSURANCE UPON 
HIS LIFE, so that if, for instance, a man gets £200 
worth of furniture on the hire-purchase system, and 
dies when instalments to the amount of £190 have 
been paid, not only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, BUT THE £190 
IS ALSO REPAID TO THEM.” 


N.B.—Cash buyers are also 
Life Policy for the amount of 


iven a two years’ Free 
purchased. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 


118 , QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 

C1U INC VIEW STOW BEWtt 
FORNISMIKQ 10CU.ll. 


MODERATE PRICES. 

FREE DELIVERY TOWN OR C00NTRV 


Primed by ALEXANDER t SliEi'Ji bn hi), Loimdale Printing Works. Chancery Lane; Published for the ProDnoior tir 

PKTHR GKO RGB ANDREWS, 43, Obenoerr line, W.C. 
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SIMPLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL. 

■ KODAK ill 

Photography is easily mastered by anyone in a few minutes without previous practice. The manual of 
simple instructions supplied with every Kodak clearly and fully explains each step. No technicaJ knowledge 
is necessary for taking splendid photographs with a Kodak. Kodaks to suit all purses and all purposes from 
£1 Is. to £7 7s. Ask for full illustrated catalogue and mention this paper. 

\S A n A k I 4-A Successors F ALTMAN photo £ raphic Materials c °mpany, Limited, 

Ltd., to CAaimAH 43 cierkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 

Retail Branches :—60 Chenpside, E.C.; 115 Oxford Street, W.; 171*173 Regent Street, W. 



f -Sole, /fakers 6’ Propnelors. SPRING &»' ( 

fikiGo: lLHCOLNSMlRE 


Summer 

Heat 


Splitting 

Headaches 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 

is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy. 
Instant relief without fail in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. 

Prices : 13id. and 2/3 everywhere. 

Emerson’s 

Bromo-Seltzer. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TWO TRAVEL BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 


44 Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively 
presented.”— Atheneeum, 

“ The illustrations are worthy of the letterpress.”— Tim's. 

BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 

A DIPLOMATISTS WIFE in JAPAN. 

With 250 Illustrations. In 2 vols., handsome cloth gilt, 32s. 

[Second Thousand. 

“ A volume which deserves to be widely and carefully read.” 

Morning Post. 

FAMOUS LADIES of the 

ENGLISH COURT. 

By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 83 
Portraits and Illustrations, lGs. 

“ In her choice of subjects the author has been very happy. The women 
chosen are beautiful, brilliant creatures, all of whom bore some part in the 
making of English history, and the record of their lives read like a series of 
fascinating fa ry tales .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ lier work is one of the most interesting books of the season.*’ 

Liverpool Post. 

“A very readable volume, the utility and attractiveness of which are greatly 
onhanced by the numerous reproductions of portraits.”— Globe. 

BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. 

In cloth gdt, 12s. 

“ So delightful that the render wishes it would never end.”— Times. 

[.Second Edition at press. 


44 No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end.” 

Daily Xeics. 

44 Its interest is unquestionable. Standard. 

44 Mrs. Little’s fascinating book. There is n:»t a dull pnge.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

INTIMATE CHINA 

The Chinese as T Have Seen Thom. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LTTTLE. 
In 1 large handsome vol. f C4o pages, cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. With 
127 Illustrations. [Second Thousand. 

A NEW LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 

ROBESPIERRE and the RED TERROR. 

By Dr. JAN TEN BRINK, Professor at Leyden University. Trans¬ 
lated by J. HE DEMAN. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations and Portraits. 

44 An able and vigorous study of the rise, ascendency, and fall of the 
4 Incorruptible,’ bv a brilliant Dutch writer. None will fnil to recognise the 
depth of the research which ho has brought to bear upon his work, or the 
liteiary stre* gth evinced in his word pictures of the n on and events of the 
Terror. The book has several good portraits and other illustrations.”— World. 


BY W. H. S. MONK. 

AN INTRODUCTION to 

STELLAR ASTRONOMY. 

In cloth gilt, 3s. Cd. 

The Atheneeum says: 44 The work cannot fail to be of high interest to 
all who art* able intelligibly to follow the course of modern astronomical dis¬ 
coveries and results.” 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 

BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

A DOUBLE THREAD 

%* 7 he Fourth Edition being nearly exhausted, a Fifth Edition is 
at press, making HO,000 copies of the English C>s. edition. 


BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 

WELL, AFTER ALL- 

44 Mr. Frankfort Moore’s novel might well have been called * Better After 
All.’ My Baron ite is disposed to think ho here excels himself.”— Punch. 

_ [Eighth Thousand. 


BY *' RITA.” 

AN OLD ROGUES TRAGEDY. 

44 Heartily recommended to those who revel in seeing the follies of 4 smart * 
people well whipped. No one who begins this book will put it down unfinished.” 

La ly Telegraph. 

44 The story is told with great delicacy ami tenderness. . . . Aunt Pat, the 
‘old rogue,’ is the real heroine of the book. . . . Her secret, when known, 
almost transforming her roguery into heroism.”— Scotsman. 

** A choice piece of fiction introducing one character that will live. . . . Aunt 
Pat forms a study rarely encountered in current action.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
The First Large Edition having been exhausted, a Second Edition 
is at press. 

44 Deserves to find a place amongst the best fiction of the season.” 

BY MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. 

THE PASSION of ROSAMUND KEITH. 

By the Author of 44 Without Sin.” 

44 Quite out of the common run of novels. Rosamund Keith herself is a very 
charmiug creation. The hero is by no means loss cleverly drawn, and seme 
of the minor character-sketches are singularly well finished.”— World. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

IRIS the AVENGER. 

44 Briskly and fluently told.”— Spectator. 

44 An excellent specimen of Miss Marryat’s style.”— World. 

44 An entertaiuiog story with an interesting plot .”—Birmingham Post. 
44 The novel is one of considerable strength.”— Scotsman. 


BY MADAME ALBANESI. 

THE BLUNDER of an INNOCENT. 

44 Madame Albanesi is to be congratulated upon presenting a human and 
interesting story to her readers. Tabes a high place amongst t he works of 
contemporary fiction. Renders of novels will certainly peruse * The Blunder 
of an Innocent ’ with pleasure and interest, and will eagerly ant'cipate another 
work from the same source .”—Daily Telegraph. 

44 This story is sure to win popularity.” -Glasgow Herald. 

44 The characters are drawn with much cleverness, force, and knowledge of 
human nature and society ways.”— Scotsman. 

44 Deserves a cordial welcome. The figure of Bettine is most cleverly drawn, 
even better, however, is the Dowager Countess.”— Spectator. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

44 A novelist with brains.”— Literature. 

44 A lady who is stepping surely to the front ranks of novelists,”— Academy. 
BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 

A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. 

SOME EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD REVIEWS. 

44 For the denownu nt of ‘A Semi-Detached Marriage’ we must refer our 
readers to the text of that altogether amazing story. It is a work of no little 
ability and literary tm-rit, which will give it undoubted popularity with the 
reading public.”— Daily Telegraph. 

44 A lxwik of undeniable cleverness.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 The novel is an exceedingly clever one.”— Scotsman. 

44 Celia is a delightful creation. Strnhan, too, is well drawn and alive ; but 
the gem of the book is the character of Coyle, which is delineated with 
rematkable skill and insight.”— Morning Post. 

44 A mest charming and womanly heroine.”— Saturday Review. 

44 The novel i* forcibly written.”— Spectator. 

44 A very clever hock,sparkling with epigram, and full of brilliant character 
delineation.”— Glasgow Ilf raid. 

* 4 We road the brink with deep interest. It is long since we handlod a novel 
of such cleverness and charm.”- Literary World. 

_ [Second Large Edition. 

BY TIIE AUTHOR OF 44 BY RIGHT OF SWORD.” 

A DASH for a THRONE. 

By A. W. MARCUMONT. With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

The Spectator says:—' 44 The vigour—nay, audacity—of invention which 
marked Mr. Marchmont’s previous novel is again encountered iu 4 A Dash for 
a Throne.’ ” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE DEVIL TREE OF EL DORADO.” 

A QUEEN of ATLANTIS. 

BY FRANK AUBREY. With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

44 Well illustrated, powerfully written, and fresh in its matter, we enn safely 
predict a heavy demand for the best book of its class that has appeared this 
year.”—A ’.II. Daily Mail. 

44 Mr. Aubrey is scarcely surpassed by Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘A Queen of 
Atlantis ’ will compare not. unfavourably with ‘Alan Quarterroain,* and that 
should suffice to attract renders. We prophecy for it a widespread popularity.” 

Shejlie/d Telegraph. 

BY E. CONSTANCE. 

ALONG the ROAD 

44 This is n piece of solid literary work, and the authoress has good reason 
to be proud. She can justly lay claim to be a feminine Gissiug. Handled with 
an originality, a fidelity to fact, and human nature really remarkable.” 

Glasgow Herald 

“The author contrives to enlist and retain the interest of the reader. The 
workmanship is admirable.”— Spectator. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 A BACHELOR GIRL IN LONDON.” 

FIRE and TOW. 

By G. E. M1TTON. 

44 This story abounds in brilliant scenes, and rhara?te:s are Hashed upon mh 
in a picturesque, glowing light.” — Glasgow Herald. 

*‘ The story cannot fail to interest.”— Manchester Conner. 

ISecond Edition. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

POPULAR EDITION OF 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 

1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10a. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. “Mr. Bodley’ft study 
of France and of French institutions has become a 
classic on the subject since we first welcomed its 
appearance last year." 

THE POETICAL WORKS of 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. The People's 
Edition. In 12 vols., demy lOmo, Is. net each. 


NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

COSIMO DE’ MEDICI. By K. 

DOROTHEA EWART, late Scholar of Somer¬ 
ville College, Oxford. (Town 8vo, 2s. Od. 
OBSERVER.—* 1 Miss Ewart knows her subject 
well, and has written inforraingly and interestingly 
of the great Floientine statesman and patron of 
letters." 


NE W ROOK BY BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

The PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY 

of the STATE. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
8vo, Ida. net. 

OBSERVER. — " Packed with thought and know¬ 
ledge ; it deserves the very serious attention of a 1 
students interested in that curiously fascinating, if 
somewhat abstrase matter, the theory of the State." 

NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 

THROUGH NATURE to GOD. 

By JOHN FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6<L 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

HENRIETTA’S WISH. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY MRS. PARR. 

ADAM and EVE. Crown 8vo, 

3a. 6d. 

W1IIT EH A LL REVIEW.-" It is a treat to take 
up such a capital novel as ‘Adam and Eve.’ The 
characters are drawn with a vigorous hand, the 
incidents are as natural as they are exciting, and the 
final catastrophe ia worked up with a dramatic power 
which is seldom met with. Tt is a genuine success, 
and if it meets with its deserts, will see more editions 
than one." 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

The New and Cheaper Editions, each story in one 
volume, crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2s. Gd., or in 
green doth, price 2s., may be obtained at all 
Booksellers, where a complete List of tfce Thirty - 
seven stories may be seen. 

Sate over a Quarter of a Mil 'ion Copies 

THE NOVELS OF 

ROSA NOUCHETTE CARE*. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. each. 

Nellie's Memories. For Lilias. 

Wea Wlfie Uncle Max 

Barbara Heathcote's Only tie Governess. 

Trial. Lover or Friend I 

Robert Ord’s Atone- Basil lyndhuist. 

men t Sir Godfrey's Grand- 

Wooed and Married. daughters. 

Heriot’s Choice. The Old Old Story. 

QaeeDie’s Whim. Mistress of Brae Farm. 

Mary St. John. MfS. Romney, and But 

Not Like Other Girls. Men Must Work. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier’s 

LIST. 


FAHOUS SCOTS SERIES. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Post 6vo f price la. 6d., cloth ; and extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 

By E. S. HALDANE. 

With Introduction by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
Being the 28th Volume of the Series. 

“ Terrier the man, and even Ferrier the Professor , 
Miss Haldane brings near to us, an attractive and 
an interesting figure." — Scotsman. 

PREVIOUS VOLUME. 

ANDREW MELVILLE 

By WILLIAM MORI SON. 

“ Mr. Morison tells the story of this notable man 
in fine sequence, and presents a strong, vivid por¬ 
trait of his hero. "— L«*db Mercury. 

NEW BOOK ON LIVINGSTONIA. 

AMONG the WILD NGONI. 

Being some Chapters in the History of the 
Livingstonia Mission in British Central Africa. 
By W. A. ELMSLIE, M.B., C.M., Medical Mis¬ 
sionary. With an Introduction by Lord OVER- 
TOUN. Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., with Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

The Speaker sags: “ The book describes the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Ngoni in a singularly 
graphic manner; and it is hardly too much to say 
that there is not a dull page in this earnest, sensible 
narrative of noble and self-denying labour.'* 

THE ISLANDS OF THE FORTH. 

EMERALDS CHASED in GOLD; 

or. The Islands of the Forth. Their Story. 
Ancient and Modern. By JOHN DICKSON, 
F.S.A.Scot., Author of " Ruined Castles of Mid¬ 
lothian ” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price Os. 

“ Mr. Dickson has written a very careful and a 
very charming book**— Academy. 

Paterson’s Handy Guides 

For Tourists. 

Intending Tourists in Switzerland, the Rhine- 
lawi, Scotland, Ac., will find PATERSON S 
GUIDES among the best and cheapest in the market. 
They arc handy, well arranged, up-to-date, and full 
of Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 

CONTINENTAL. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Swit- 

zcrland. With io Maps ard Plans. New 
Kuition. Cloth, Is. (id. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the 

Rhine and its Provinces. With 13 Maps 
and Plans. Cloth, Is. Od. 

8COTLAND. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Scot- 

land. Revised and Enlarged. With 13 Maps 
and Plans and numerous Illustrations. Linen 
fibre covers. Is.; cloth, 2e. 6d. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Edin- 

burgh. Revised and Corrected, with new Plan 
of the City nnd Illustrations. Linen fibre covers, 
6d.; cloth, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Glasgow, 

the Clyde, and Land of Burns. With 

Plan of Glasgow, Map of the Clyde, and Illustra¬ 
tions. Linen fibre covers, Od.; cloth, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the 

Trossachs and the Lakes and Glens 
of Central Scotland. With Map and Illus¬ 
trations. Linen fibre covers, Od.; cloth limp, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Land 

of Scott and Southern Counties of 
Scotland. With Map and Illustrations. Linen 
fibre covers, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Orkney 

and Shetland. With Map. Linen fibre 
covers, Gd.; cloth. Is. 

LONDON. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to London 

and Suburbs. With 2 Maps. Linen fibre 
covers, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.O.; and Edinburgh. 


GHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S 

REMINISCENCES 

(2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 24s.) 

Having: been ALL SOLD, the volumes 
have been REPRINTED, and a 8 ECO MO 
EDITION is now READY at all Libraries. 

" Poets, painters, and politicians ; actors, actresses, 
and ad'enturers; Bohemians, exiles, and refugees; 
oditors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in pro¬ 
cession across Mr. McCarthy’s bright and sparkW 
pages. They are in truth a goodiy company, a 
striking series of pen-pictures."— Pall Mall Qazetti. 

" It is, so far, the book of the J'ear, and the book of 
the year it is likely to remain . The public will, m 
are certain, vote the ‘ Reminiscences ’ a charming 
book."— Westminster Gazette. 

“ One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of tbe 
multitude of racy and sparkling estimates of the great 
people of the Victorian era. Open either of hi* two 
volumes at any page and you will discover something 
to arrest your interest."— Daily Mail. 

A GREAT IMPERIALIST. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF A 

PRO-CONSUL: 

Memoirs of Sir George Grey, h.C.B. 

By JAMES MILNE* 

" Admirably written. An edifying volnme. The 
story of a man whose individuality of character and 
moral uprightness exercised a unique influence upon 
his times." Daily Mail. 

“ Romance is the right word.Intensely alire. 

Picturesque."— The Star. 

With 18 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth,6s. 

FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. 

By JOnN ASHTON, 

Author of " Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
MRS. CROKER’S NEW BOOK. 

JASON, and other Stories, by tk 

Author of “ Diaua Barrington,” will he 
1 eady on June 1 Crown 8 vo, doth, os. lit. 

TWO SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MADAME IZAN: a Tourist Story. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD, Author of "Mri, 
Tregaskiss," Ac. 

" Mrs. Cnmpliell Praed has seldom written anythin* 
better than * Madame Izan,’ Indeed, of its kind the 
book is as good as need be—original, bright, and 
peopled with live men and women. Madame Izan nod 
Mrs. Bax are two deligh' ful characters."— Literature. 

AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A 

BRYDEN. With a Frontispiece. 

“ The story cannot fail to appeal to lovers of sport 
and adventure in savage lands."— Saturday Setier. 

"A most fascinating story of adventure.Apart 

from its interest as a work of fiction, ‘An Exiled Soot 
is an important addition to the literature of South 
Africa."— South Africa. _ 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 

TRUE TALES of TRAVEL and 

ADVENTURE. By HARRY DB W 1 SDT, 
Author of ** Through the Goldfields of Aleak*. 

“ Those who know Mr. De Windt'abooks 
pared for bright and interesting tales; and the too* 
is no disappointment. The writer knows howto tell* 

story well.A readable and enjoyable book or 

stories."— Scotsman. . 

"He has not only travelled in strange places atm 
seen countries ont of tbe ordinary adventurer 
track, but he has graphic and vivid powers of descrip¬ 
tion.His entertaining little book/*— Phctnvc. 

THROUGH a KEYHOLE. Over 

heard by COSMO HAMILTON, Author <* 

“ The Glamour of the Impossible." . lKjl 

“ It is all lively and comical throughout, 1 L 

situations are comical as well as the talk.• w ® *7 

a most merry year of it, though with ft touonms 
close.”— Leeds Mercury. 

London: CHATTO & WINDCS, 

111, St. Martin’s Lane.iW.C. 
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The play which has been made from Ian Maclaren’s 
Scotch idylls under the title “ The Bonnie Brier Bush ” 
has had so successful a debut in America that we may be 



PRESIDENT FINLEY, OF KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL., 
AND IAN MACLAREN. 


sure of seeing it here. The dramatisation was the work 
of Mr. James MacArthur, of the Bookman, in whose hands 
Archibald McKittrick, the postman, has been shaped into 
a humorous figure of the greatest value, capable almost of 
alone making the play. But the principal figure is Lachlan 
Campbell, whose daughter Flora contracts a Scotch mar¬ 
riage with Lord Hay, already affianced to Kate Carnegie. 
Misunderstandings riot until the end, when happiness is 
complete. Ian Maclaren himself witnessed the drama, and 
expressed himself quite satisfied. We reproduce a por¬ 
trait of Ian Maclaren, taken in America. 


The celebration of the first centenary of the birth of 
Poushkin, the Russian poet and novelist, has been held 
all over Russia this week, and in this country a volume 
of translations from his poems, by Mr. Charles Edward 
Turner, English Lector in the University of St. Peters- 
burgh, has been issued to mark the event. English 
people know very little of Poushkin—much less than of 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, and even Dostoieffsky ; but in Russia 
his is almost a hallowed name. As some commemoration 
of the centenary large sums of money have been raised to 
found scholarships, libraries, and schools in Poushkin’s 
name. 


Winston Churchill is a sufficiently uncommon name, 
and yet two writers bearing it are now at work—one in 
America and one in England—and confusion seems likely 
to follow. Our own Mr. Winston Churchill is the brilliant 
son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill—a man of action, 
a politician, a special correspondent, and now, as a glance 
at Macmillan’s Magazine shows, a novelist. The American 
Mr. Winston Churchill was originally intended for the 
Navy, but after graduating with distinction at the Naval 
Academy at Minneapolis, he turned to journalism and has 
since become a novelist. His first published book was an 
amusing satire, The Celebrity, which has gone into eight 
editions; he has now followed it with Richard Carrel, a 
historical romance of Maryland in the last century, which 


promises to be very popular. Lord Randolph s son lit V j 
write his name WinstonJ Spencer Churchill, to avoi 
confusion. 


Tolstoy’s new novel, The Awakening, has been pro¬ 
nounced by good judges his best work for many y^^fr' 
In the Continental countries, where it is running aerially 
in translation, it is followed with the deepest interest. _ At 
is causing also a vast deal of hostility in the Russian 
papers—the critics are at war on the subject. One of 
Tolstoy’s most zealous supporters is Bourenin, who writes 
in the Novo ye Vremya of St. Petersburg: “ As elsewhere. 



A PAGE FROM TOLSTOY’S NEW NOVEL. 


L. H. Tolstoy in this work tells the plain, fundamental 
truth about our life. This truth is felt in the very first 
pages, and it has caused uneasiness among some. Truth 
is not loved anywhere, in Russia least of all; we prefer 
lies, especially lies wearing a liberal mask. The deeper, 
the more sincere the truth, the more forcibly it is expressed, 
the stronger is the opposition it arouses.” 

An interesting letter appears in the Westminster Gaz.fr 
as a commentary on the statement in Hr. Knapp’s Life 
of Borrow that Borrow despised sherry. Therein we read : 

“ It was in the early ’60’s, I think, that Borrow was a 
constant visitor to a family wine merchant’s establishment 
in Bond-street (now out of existence), where I was then an 
assistant. He always had his order written out on a small 
piece of paper, from which he read, holding the paper 
very near his face. I believe his order was stereotyped, 
and I have a very distinct recollection of two of the in¬ 
variable items, viz. : 

l dozen of Bass (pronounced base). 
i dozen Golden Vos (pronounced Voss). 

The latter was one of our brands of sherry, and should 
be V.O.S.” Of course, as the writer of the letter remarks, 
there is no proof that Borrow drank the sherry, but the 
inference is that he did. Perhaps he confined his objec¬ 
tions to other people’s brands. 


Mr. H. C. Shelley, writing in the Fortnightly upon 
Thomas Hood’s first centenary, hints at a rich collection 
of his letters still unpublished. From the specimens given 
they should certainly make a very charming volume. 
They are not great, but fresh and gay, and very happily 
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turned. Here is a piece qf sheer domesticity, written by 
Hood on his honeymoon at Hastings to his wife’s sisters: 

I shall leave Jane to explain to you why we have not 
written sooner, and betake myself at once to fill up my 
share of the letter; Jane meanwhile resting her two 
sprained ankles, worn out with walking, or rolling rather, 
upon the pebbly beach; for she is not, as she Bays, the 
shingle woman that she used to be. This morning I took 
her up to the Castle, and it would have amused you, after 
I had hauled her up with great labour one of its giddy 
steeps, to see her contemplating her re-descent. Behind 
her, an unkindly wall, in which there was no door to admit 
us from the level ridge to which we had attained; before 
her, nothing but the inevitable steep. At the first glance 
downwards she seemed to comprehend that she must stay 
there all the day, and, as 1 generally do, I thought with her. 
We are neither of us a chamois, but after a good deal of 
joint scuffling and scrambling and kicking I got her down 
again upon the Downs. I am almost afraid to tell you 
that we wished for our dear Marianne to share with us in 
the prospect from above. I had the pleasure besides of 
groping with her up a little corkscrew staircase in a ruined 
turret, and seeing her poke her head like a sweep out at 
the top. The place was so small methought it was like 
exploring a marrow bone. 


Mr. Shelley gives also two specimens from Hood’s 
letters in later life to children, which are delightfully 
tinctured with nonsense. We quote one of them: 

I wish there were such nice green hills here as there are 
at Sandgate. They must be very nice to roll down, espe¬ 
cially if there are no furze bushes to prickle one at the 
bottom! Do you remember how the thorns stuck in us 
like a penn’orth of mixed pins at Wanstead ? I have been 
very ill, and am so thin now I could stick myself into 
a prickle. My legs, in particular, are so wasted away that 
somebody says my pins are only needles; and I am so 
weak, I dare say you could push me down on the floor, and 
right through the carpet, unless it was a strong pattern. 
I am sure if I were at Sandgate you could carry me to the 
post-office and fetch my letters. 

We hope that a volume of such letters may come. 



Apropos of new letters of notable writers, the annotated 

edition of Mrs. Haskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronte , 
which Mr. C. K. Shorter 
is preparing, will contain 
forty or more hitherto 
unpublished letters from 
Charlotte Bronte to Mr. 
George Smith. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


Hauptmann’s play, 
“Fiihrmann Henschel,” 
which has been recently 
played in German, in 
New York, with greatsuc- 
cess, might well be tried 
here in an English trans¬ 
lation. The theme is 
very gloomy, but that is 
no objection whatever, 
provided the human na¬ 
ture of the drama is 
credible. The hero is 
a teamster, who, after 
promising his wife on 
her death-bed not to 
marry a certain woman, 
marries her, distrusts 
her, believes her guilty 
of the death of his child 
and first wife, and finally 
kills himself as an escape 
from his suspicions and 
wretchedness. 


Apropos of C. 8. Calverley, a criticism of whose works 
was printed in last week’s Academy, a good story is told 
in the Life and Memoirs of the Rev. R. H. Quick, just 
published. Calverley was examining at Cheltenham. At 
the proper time he did not appear. There was a dead 
pause for a long time; nobody knew what had happened. 
At last Calverley walked in, and remarked to the head¬ 
master that he should have been earlier, but that “ after 
breakfast he had inadvertently lighted a cigar.” Yet, as 
has been pointed out, Calverley omitted the after-breakfast 
cigar from his ode in praise of tobacco. “ Sweet when 
the mom is grey, Sweet when they’ve cleared away Lunch, 
and at dose of day Possibly sweetest.” 


Mrs. Atherton’s lecture on Literary London, which is 
printed in the Bookman, is sprightly but not very informing 
reading. The address, says Mrs. Atherton, was prepared 
for a Washington dub where speech is as free as at an 
afternoon tea: hence in making a transcript for a London 
periodical she has had to omit many passages. Considering 
what remains those passages must have been very piquant. 
It cannot be said that Mrs. Atherton’s knowledge of 
literary London is extensive. She has attended, it seems, 
dinner at the Authors’ Club and the Vagabonds’ Club, and 
has accepted the hospitality of certain tiny flats. But what 
of the literary Londoners who do not dine together and who 
do not live in tiny and talkative flats ? There is too much 
readiness in our visitors to assume that where there is 
most noise there is most activity. When it comes to 
criticism Mrs. Atherton puts herself out of court. A 
writer who admits to having read and re-read Mrs. 
Meynell’s essays “ without receiving the slightest intel¬ 
lectual impression ” is hardly to be taken seriously 
when she pronounces judgment on Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Henley and Lucas Malet. 


In the new instalment of Stevenson’s letters in Scribner's 
there is a criticism of The Egoist, in a letter to Mr. 
Henley in 1882: 

Talking of Meredith, I have just re-read for the third 
and fourth time The Egoist. When I shall have read it the 
sixth or seventh time, I begin to see I shall know about it. 
You will be astonished when you come to read it; I had 
no idea of the matter—human, red matter he has contrived 
to plug and pack into that strange and admirable book. 
Willoughby is, of course, a pure discovery; a complete set 
of nerves, not heretofore examined, and yet running all 
over the human body—a suit of nerves. Clara is the best 
girl I ever saw anywhere. Vernon is almost as good. The 
manner and the faults of the book greatly justify them¬ 
selves on further study. Only Dr. Middleton does not 
hang together; and fJadies Busshe and Culmer sont des 
monstruositis. Vernon’s conduct makes a wonderful odd 
contrast with Daniel iDeronda’s. I see more and more 
that Meredith is built, for immortality. 


Stevenson continues: 

Talking of which, Heywood, as a small immortal, an 
immortalet, claims some attention. The Woman Killed 
with Kindness is one of the most striking novels—not plays, 
though it's more of a play than anything else of his—I ever 
read. He had such a sweet, sound soul, the old boy. 
The death of the two pirates in Fortune by Sea and Land is 
a document. He had obviously been present, and heard 
Parser and Clinton take death by the beard with similar 
braggadocios. Purser and Clinton, names of pirates ; 
Scarlet and Bobbington, names of highwaymen. He had 
the touch of names, I think. No man I ever knew had 
such a sense, such a tact for English nomenclature ; Rains - 
forth, Lacy, Audley, Forrest, Acton, Spencer, Frankford— 
so his names run. 


Mr. Colvin also prints some very characteristic and 
amusing verses from R. L. S. to Mr. A. G. Dew Smith, 
written at Davos in 1880 , in return for a present of cigar- 
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ettes. This passage is particularly good — Stevenson is 
enumerating the dull features of the place, and comes in 
time to the river : 

A river that from morn to night 
Down all the valleys plays the fool; 

Not once she pauses in her flight, 

Nor knows the comfort of a pool; 

But still keeps up, by straight or bend, 

The self-same pace she hath begun— 

Still hurry, hurry, to the end— 

Good God, is that the way to run ? 

If I a river were, I hope 
That I should better realise 

The opportunities and scope 
Of that romantic enterprise. 

I should not ape the merely strange, 

But aim besides at the divine; 

And continuity and change 

I still should labour to combine. 

Here should 1 gallop down the race, 

Here charge the sterling like a bull 

There, as a man might wipe his face, 

Lie, pleased and panting, in a pool. 


A very able and sympathetic account of the late Dr. 
Wallace, M.P. for Edinburgh, appeared in Wednesday’s 
Chronicle from the pen of its Parliamentary representative : 
a specimen of what the obituary notice of an interesting 
man should be. This description of Dr. Wallace’s ora¬ 
torical manner is very good : 

What was it that gave to all these speeches their tone 
and style—which made them so distinct from anything 
else one hears in the House of Commons ? It was the 
unique combination of influences that went to make up 
the speaker’s character. First, underlying all, there was 
the training of the pulpit—-the note of the preacher, with 
his tendency to moralise, to improve the occasion; then 
there was the intellectual independence and curiosity of 
the philosopher grafted on the subtlety of the theologian ; 
and over all these strata there was the rich vegetation of 
this passing world—the epicurean pleasure in life, the 
passion for a rich phrase or a good story. 

“ He was,” the writer sums up, “the true ‘freethinker’ 
of the House of Commons, for his thought was unbiassed 
by party. . . . The last the House of Commons saw of 
one of its most versatile sons was as he was carried out 
by Mr. Burns, crumpled up in his stalwart arms, like a 
sick child.” 


One of the many stories told of the late Dr. Wallace, 
M.P., is to the effect that when the editor of a local paper 
in the North asked him “if he would kindly furnish an 
article on a 1 light theological topic,’ ” Wallace responded 
with one bearing the title, “ The Delations between the 
Presbyterian Churches and Modern Thought.” When set 
up the article made forty columns, and it became a puzzle 
to editor and printer how to get rid of it. They began by 
using it in pieces, and whenever the printer said to the 
editor : “ We’ve got no leader,” the reply was : “ Eh, mon, 
just sneck off about a column and a quarter o’ Wallace.” 
In this way the contribution was being used, first working 
down from the beginning, then upwards from the end. 
And, says the Westminster Gazette, “ they are at it still.” 


TnE Dante Society has listened with pleasure to the 
Italian Ambassador’s discourse on Dante as a business 
man. Baron de Renzis, speaking in Tuscan, showed that 
Dante had a supreme contempt for the business man pure 
and simple, and that he regarded the commercial rise of 
Florence with indifference. Mr. Alfred Austin also spoke. 
It was announced that Signor Scartazzini, the greatest 
living authority on Dante, might probably be induced to 
deliver lectures in this country in the autumn. 


Bibliographical. 

Apropos of what Mr. Meredith Townsend says in the 
Cornhill about the respective literary merits of Mrs. 
Oliphant and Charlotte Bronte, it is interesting to turn to the 
judgment on Miss Bronte pronounced by Mrs. Olip han t 
in one of the last things she wrote for publication—the 
essay she contributed to Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign in 1897. Therein we find Mrs. Oliphant declaring 
that the books on which Miss Bronte’s “ tremendous repu¬ 
tation ” is based “ are not great books.” “Their philo¬ 
sophy of life,” she writes, “is that of a school-girl, their 
knowledge of the world almost nil, and their conclusions 
confused by the haste and passion of a mind self-centered 
and working in the narrowest orbit. It is rather the most 
incisive and realistic art of portraiture than any exercise 
of the nobler arts of fiction—imagination, combination, 
construction—or humorous survey of life, or deep appre¬ 
hension of its problems, upon which this fame is built.” 
Miss Bronte’s genius, Mrs. Oliphant admitted, was “ unmis¬ 
takable ” ; but “the life of which it had command was 
seldom attractive, often narrow, local, and of a kind which 
meant keen personal satire more than any broader view of 
human existence.” 

By the way, the contemporary which first announced 
the death of Miss Edith Heraud somehow forgot to 
mention that not so very long ago she came to the fore 
again as the biographer of her father, Mr. J. A. Heraud. 
The memoir was essentially amateurish in style and form, 
but it had some elements of freshness, containing a few 
letters by Southey hitherto unpublished. 

A correspondent is good enough to inform me of the 
fact that Miss A. M. Clerke and Miss E. M. Clerke, men¬ 
tioned by me last week, are sisters. And apropos the 
two Winston Churchills, referred to elsewhere, it is bad 
enough that there should be an American Robert Bridges 
as well as an English Robert Bridges. A man has a right 
to his name, but it is a right which he might well modify 
when the public good seems to suggest that course. 

In Mrs. Atherton’s admittedly truncated discourse on 
“ Literary London ” I find this passage : “ When a new 
writer appears whose every sentence glitters, they [ a 
certain group] prostrate themselves before him, be he 

oet or prose-writer, and hail him as a new genius. That 

e lacks the first essential of genius, the creative fire, 
does not worry them at all. That variety must be dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, by the Saturday Review, 
or by, possibly, the Spectator .” Does this last sentence 
explain how Mrs. Atherton’s discourse came to figure in 
the current Bookman ? 

We have had of late years so many bookfuls of Remi¬ 
niscences, Recollections, Memories, and the like, that one 
wonders how future “ reminiscencers ” will fare for the 
titles of their works. Any novelty in that direction 
deserves to be saluted, and so I take off my hat to Mr. E. L. 
Berthon, who promises us a Retrospect of Eight Decades. 
That is good; but even better is the Seventy-one, Not Out, 
of Mr. William Caffyn, the cricketer, which is at once 
accurate and apropos. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, it seems, is to publish, sooner or 
later, a bibliographical catalogue of his library, which is 
sure to be of considerable interest to his brother bookmen. 
Something of this sort, it will be remembered, was done 
by Mr. Charles F. Blackburn, some five or six years ago, 
in a little volume called Rambles Among Books —the said 
books being those which he had himself collected. 

I understand that “ Cosmo Hamilton ”—the name 
attached to two short novels which have met with praise 
of late—is the nom-de-guerre of a son of Mr. H. J. Gibbs, 
who is not unknown, I believe, in journalism. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Sir John Lubbock on Buds. 

On Hud* and Stipule*. By the Eight Hon. Sir John 
T-iubboek, Bart, M.P. (Ivegan Paul.) 

Sir John Lubbock is one of the few men of science who 
really know how to interest the general public: and in his 
new contribution to the “ International Scientific Series ” he 
bias proved himself still as interesting as of old. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, he has this time chosen as his theme a 
subject which does not in itself immediately commend 
itself to the lay intelligence. Most people, I imagine, 
have very vague ideas as to what manner of wild beast a 
stipule may be ; they are not likely to be attracted at first 
sight by a discourse concerning so unknown a portion of 
plant anatomy. But they do know the meaning of the 
word bud : and I have therefore been kinder to Sir John 
Lubbock than he has been to his own subject by suppress¬ 
ing the stipules in the title of this article, and giving the 
buds a proper pre-eminence. 

Buds, and especially what are known as “ dormant buds,” . 
are the vouchers of the plant for future seasons. They 
are therefore in many cases the subject of extraordinary 
precaution on the part of the bush or tree which produces 
them—precautions against frost in cold climates, against 
the heat of the sun in dry or desert or tropical countries, • 
and against browsing animals or egg-laying insects almost 
everywhere. The greater part of Sir John Lubbock’s 
excellent and eminently readable treatise is devoted to an 
examination of these protective devices, many of which 
turn out to be most curious and unexpected. He shows 
how in certain tropical plants, such as the begonias, the 
older leaves arch over and shade the younger leaves and 
buds, so as to shelter them from the torrid heat of the 
midday, which would shrivel up and dry their tender 
tissues. Only in proportion as they become sufficiently 
hardened to stand the full rays of the equatorial sun do 
they begin in turn to weave the shade-roof for others 
instead of sheltering themselves under it. Sometimes, 
again, it is the apex of the shoot which encloses between 
its folded outer leaves two or three sets of younger 
and more delicate loaves, together with the bud which 
forms tho actual growing-point. In j the walnut, the 
base of the leaf-stalk is hollowed out into a sort 
of cup so as to enclose the bud; in the box-elder, 
a hump or protuberance actually grows out of the body 
of the leaf-stalk, and covers the precious hope of the 
race with a regular umbrella. The immense variety of 
these protective plans enumerated and illustrated by our 
observer is extremely striking: as elsewhere in nature, 
nny part which happened to be most convenient in the 
particular species has been seized upon and modified for 
the purpose in hand. Sir John mentions among the prin¬ 
cipal modes of protection an expansion in the base of the 
preceding leaf, scales which represent modified outer leaves, 
sheathing stipules, spines, furry hairs, and gums, resins, 
and mucus. Of all these he gives abundant examples, 
with numerous figures; his researches into the structure 
and development of buds, and the varying nature of the 
scales which enclose them, are probably the fullest yet 
undertaken. 

One curious case, however, very familiar to myself, he 
does not mention, though I doubt not so careful an 
observer must at some time have noticed it. The ever¬ 
green conifers are specially dependent for their future 
growth upon the bud at the summit of the principal axis, 
known to gardeners and foresters as “ the leader.” If the 
leader be destroyed, the upward growth of the tree ceases 
entirely as a rule, though occasionally a lateral shoot will 
begin to grow vertically instead of horizontally, and so 
replace the lost leader. This, however, is an exceptional 
instance; in most cases, when the leader is broken off or 


killed by frost, it is all up with the vertical growth of the 
tree. Conifers accordingly take almost extravagant care 
of these leader buds, and in cold years or on bleak hills 
you will see the lateral buds and lateral shoots develop 
three or four weeks before the timid leader, the main hope 
of the tree, ventures to push off his outer brown coverings. 
The peculiarity is specially marked in the spruce fir and 
the beautiful blue-leaved Picea nobilis- but it occurs in 
other kinds of pine, and on the wind-swept hill where I 
live—Hind Head, in Surrey—it is common among most of 
the imported conifers. 

Stipules are those little expansions, points, or projec¬ 
tions at the base of the leaf-stalk which are present in 
a great many leaves, and which often undergo peculiar 
modifications in order to fit them for special functions. 
Vaucher long ago suggested the inquiry why some species 
of rock-roses possessed these appendages, while others 
lacked them. Sir John Lubbock has long engaged in 
a series of researches to answer this abstruse but pregnant 
question, and his observations have resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of certain principles of fundamental importance 
as to the nature and use of stipules in general. They 
seem to be an ancient portion of the architecture of the 
leaf which has survived or not in various species of plant 
according as some sufficient use has or has not been found 
for it under existing conditions. Sometimes, as in the 
common edible garden pea, the stipule forms the greater 
part of the foliar surface, and does most of the work of 
eating and assimilating carbon which elsewhere falls to 
the lot of the leaf or leaflets. This, however, though 
perhaps primordial, is now an exceptional and relatively 
rare use of the stipules ; in most cases they are less 
expanded and leaf-like in appearance, and are told off to 
perform some more specialised and derivative work in the 
plant economy. One frequent use is to protect the buds; 
and sometimes, when closely allied species differ in the 
possession or non-possession of stipules, it is shown that 
where the stipules occur they are needed as a blanket for 
the bud, but where they do not occur it is because some 
other organ efficiently performs this protective function. 
Sometimes, again, the stipules, having lost even this 
secondary use, are utilised as thorns to keep off animals, 
or are employed as extra-floral nectaries to attract a body¬ 
guard of ants—friendly and well-disposed ants, which 
repel the attacks of their leaf-cutting congeners. Occa¬ 
sionally they are metamorphosed into hooked spines, which 
assist the plant in climbing, or they lengthen themselves 
out into tendrils, or they act as food reserves or tanks for 
water. All these modifications are admirably traced in 
detail by our author; and all of them illustrate well that 
infinite plasticity and multiformity of nature which 
astonishes us the more the more we know of it. 

On the question of the general philosophy of leaf 
structure however (if one must be critical), I can hardly 
believe that the last word has yet been said by Sir John 
Lubbock. I, for one, cannot see eye to eye with him. He 
says, in effect, the typical leaf may be considered to consist 
of four parts—the leaf-base, the stipules, the petiole or 
leaf-stalk, and the blade. But surely this, though still 
the accepted official account of the matter, is a view which 
descends to us from a pre-evolutionary age. Is it not 
more philosophical—because more historically true—to 
say that the typical leaf consists essentially of a blade, 
with midrib; that portions of the blade may be so narrowed 
down to the bare midrib as to produce a naked petiole or 
leaf-stalk, either continuously, in which case we have 
petiole and blade, or discontinuously, in which case we 
have petiole and leaflets, or petiole, blade, and stipules? 
Do stipules differ essentially, in short, from leaflets ? Are 
they not just that portion of the more or less interrupted 
blade which adjoins the base, and has not their special 
liability to modification for special functions arisen from 
their position alone, which gives them, so to speak, 
liminal importance ? Do we pot see the practical identity 
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book Mr. Wells is continually making too large a demand 
upon his readers. We doubt not that he himself visualised, 
everything as he went on, but we completely fail to. The 
result is chaos. The reader must not be blamed : for he is 
asked in one moment to realise the new oovered-in London 
of the twenty-second oentury, with its moving streets and 
stationary wayfarers, its electric daylight and phonograph 
newspapers, its gigantic edifices, its flying machines and 
net-work of cables; and the next instant the whole city is 
plunged in darkness and remains dark for several important 
chapters. Darkness in a novel is always confusing, but it 
is trebly so when the conditions are abnormal. Mr. Wells 
should have given us a map instead of the bewildering 
drawings which he does vouchsafe. A map might have 
saved us. As it is, the most careful perusal leaves the 
great fight a nightmare. 

It is, however, in the middle chapters of the book that 
the argument is unfolded: hence it is well to persevere. 
Stated briefly, the Sleeper, by virtue of accumulated 
interest, has become the richest inhabitant of the world 
and therefore the master of it (for the new age is pluto¬ 
cratic), ruling through a Council of Twelve, who, while he 


of stipule with leaf or leaflet in the Galiums, in the pea, 
in the pansy, in herb-bennet ? Are not the simplest and 
most primitive leaves composed of blade alone; does not 
blade merge often into stipules; and do not stipules and 
leaflets show their community of origin in those numerous 
cases where blade and stipule are all but continuous? 
Among monocotyledons, again, do not stipules or analogues 
of stipules occur most of all in those rare cases like 
Ricliardia africana, where the blade has assumed a less 
ligulate shape, and closely approached the dicotyledonous 
type ? These are questions of the deeper philosophy of 
leaves which one would like to ask Sir John Lubbock; 
and I have many more of the same sort, but this, perhaps, 
is hardly the place to pursue them. Suffice it to say that 
for the evolutionist, at least, stipules may be just portions 
of the general blade process separated more or less dis¬ 
tinctly from the main mass—sometimes, indeed, very 
slightly separated—and often modified for special functions, 
though often also retaining the central and original function 
of the assimilation of carbon. 

I have only touched here upon a few main points in a 
profoundly interesting and suggestive volume. I can 
promise that even those who take it up without an idea 
what stipules are will lay it down with a new-born desire 
to know more about the fascinating subject with which it 
deals. Spring is the one perennial romance—the romance 
that recurs as fresh as ever with every year. This little 
book is a key to the romance: it gives us the reason of 
many things we all observe in spring in such a way that 
what was before delightful, but mysterious, becomes now 
more delightful because comprehensible and instinct with 
plot interest. Grant Allen. 


Prophet v. Novelist. 

Whin the Sleeper Wales. By H. G. Wells. (Harpers. 6s.) 

Mu. Wells’s new book does more to lay emphasis on his 
cleverness than to entertain his readers. It resembles the 
intellectual pastime of a brilliant man : others may like it 
if they can, but the fact that its creator has been amused 
is really sufficient. Mr. Wells is a brilliant man, he is 
intensely interested in scientific developments, and some¬ 
what interested in social problems. What more natural 
than that he should try his hand at the game of prophecy ? 
The mistake he has made, we think, is not in prophesying, 
but in combining a story with his forecasts, and in labelling 
the result fiction. Because When the Sleeper Wakes thus 
becomes neither one thing nor the other : the reader who 
naturally expects another War of the Worlds will be dis¬ 
appointed, the reader who expects another Looking Back¬ 
ward will be disappointed ; there is here neither the 
interest of the one nor the social fervour of the other. 

Personally we are Anti-Vaticinators, we care nothing 
whatever for speculations concerning the future, nor can 
we believe that such vast changes as Mr. Wells describes 
could be effected in so short a time; but for good stories, 
such as Mr. Wells can tell, we have an appetite. Hence 
we rank ourselves with the disappointed too. But the dis¬ 
appointment does not blind us to the ingenuity which Mr. 
Wells has exerted to make his book credible and engaging. 
The details concerning Graham the Sleeper go as far 
towards persuading us as it is possible to go. Indeed, the 
first few chapters are practically convincing. The inven¬ 
tion of the proverb, “ When the Sleeper wakes,” and its 
bearing upon the popular imagination, was an inspiration. 
And up to the point when Graham’s escape from the 
Council House is managed, all goes well. Thenceforward, 
however, chaos reigns. To the end of time we shall not 
be clear as to how he made his entry into the theatre, or, 
indeed, how anyone could go anywhere in the cable-cradles 
which are to convey our great-great-great grandchildren 
from one part of London to another. At this stage in his 


THE SLEEPER SURVEYS THE NEW LONDON. 

sleeps, manage his affairs. They have not, however, 
absolute rule, for Ostrog has the control of the wind vanes, 
and the wind vanes supply London with air and motive 
power for all the complex machinery which governs daily 
life. Both the Council and Ostrog are for grinding the 
faces of the poor, but for political reasons Ostrog promises 
them (and they form an enormous proportion of the 
population) relief and consideration, and “ When the 
Sleeper Wakes ” has become, with them, a proverb signi¬ 
fying a variety of millennium. Well, the Sleeper does 
wake. Ostrog captures him from the Council and displays 
him to the people. The people rise, attack the Council 
House, and overthrow the Council. Ostrog then, having 
won supreme power, turns his back on them and proceeds 
to a worse tyranny even than the Council. Graham, 
urged on by Helen Wotton, Ostrog’s niece, a relic of 
practical Christianity in an age of a blank materialism, 
attempts to defeat Ostrog’s power, and in his endeavours 
the book closes, rather than ends. 

If these things were set forth with the straight¬ 
forward directness which Mr. Wells applied in his 
narrative of the invasion by Martians, all would be well. 
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But wo have a thousand interruptions in ordor that the 
prophet in him, as well as the romancer, may have an 
innings. We are shown tho mon of the future eating 
and worshipping, gambling and working, dancing and 
flying. We are told about decimals and the new spell¬ 
ing, kinetoscope novels, and pleasure cities, and a thou¬ 
sand other matters of more or less interest, which have 
no positive relevance to the great adventure in which we 
are prepared at the outset to be interested. Possibly Mr. 
Wells’s pessimistic speculations concerning the trend of 
civilisation are right, possibly they are mistaken. AVe 
hope with all our heart that they are wrong, although the 
conditions of the future, its slavery and machinery, are not 
likely to trouble us, personally. Perhaps it is enough to 
say of this part of the book that it reconciles us completely 
to life in the present era and the prospect of death in due 
course. 

Fortunately, however, the romancer vanquishes the 
prophet just in time; and the end crowns the work—as 
a story. The last chapter narrates a battle royal in the 
air above the South London suburbs between the Sleeper, 
alone in an aiiropile, and a fleet of gigantic aiiroplanes, 
bringing the Black Police from Africa to London. The 
Black Police are coming by the order of Ostrog, and Graham 
the Sleeper devotes his last energies to preserving his 
people from their merciless rule. The fight is superb. 
Exactly how it is waged we cannot determine, or how 
an acropile is navigated; but the mid-air sensation is 
there, as it is there in the earlier chapter describing 
Graham’s first flight: 

In a moment he was throbbing with the quiver of the 
engiue, and the shouts dwindled swiftly behind, rushed 
down to silence. The wind whistled over the edges of the 
screen, and the world sank away from him very swiftly. 

Throb, throb, throb—throb, throb, throb; up he drove. 
He fancied himself free of all excitement, felt cool and 
deliberate. He lifted the stern still more, opened one 
valve on his left wing, and swept round and up. One of 
the Ostrogite aeropiles was driving across his course, so 
that he drove obliquely towards it, and would pass below 
it at a steep angle. Its little aeronauts were peering down 
at him. One he saw held a weapon pointing, seemed 
prepared to fire. What did they think he meant to do ? 
In a moment he understood their tactics, and his resolu¬ 
tion was taken. His momentary lethargy was passed. 
He opened two more valves to his left, swung round, end 
on to this hostile machine, closed his valves, shot straight 
at it, stern and wind-screen shielding him from the shot. 
They tilted a little as if to clear him. He flung up his 
stern. 

Throb, throb, throb—pause—-throb, throb—he set his 
teeth, his face into an involuntary grimace, and crash ! 
He struck it ! He struck upward, beneath the nearer 
wing. 

Very slowly the wing of his antagonist seemed to 
broaden, as the impetus of his blow turned it up. He saw 
the full breadth of it, and then it slid downward out of 
his sight. 

He felt his stern going down, his hands tightened on the 
levers, whirled and rammed the engine back. He felt the 
jerk of a clearance, the nose of the machine jerked upward 
steeply, and for a moment he seemed to be lying upon his 
back. The machinery was reeling and staggering, it 
seemed to be dancing on its screw. He made a huge 
effort, hung for a moment on the levers, and slowly the 
engine came forward again. He was driving upward but 
no longer so steeply. He gasped for a moment and flung 
himself at the levers again. The wind whistled about him. 
One further effort and he was almost level. He could 
breathe. He turned his head for the first time to see what 
had become of bis antagonists. Turned back to the levers 
for a moment and looked again. For a moment he could 
have believed they were annihilated. And then he saw 
between the two stages to the east was a chasm, and down 
this something, a slender edge, fell swiftly and vanished, 
as a sixpence falls down a crack. 

At first he did not understand, and then a wild joy 
possessed him. He shouted at the top of his voice, an 
inarticulate shout, and drove higher and higher up the 


sky. Throb, throb, throb—pause—throb, throb, throb— 
“Where was the other acropile '< ” he thought. “They, 

too-.” As he looked round the empty heavens he had 

a momentary fear that this machine had risen above him, 
and then he saw it alighting on the Xorwood stage. They 
had meant shooting. To risk being rammed headlong 
two thousand feet in the air was beyond their latter-day 
courage. The combat was declined. 

That is the Mr. AVells we value in sensational scientific 
romance. He alone can do it with real mastery. But for 
his speculations we cannot care, except when they are on 
the grand scale, as at the end of The Time Machine. The 
laborious reconstruction of London two hundred yoars 
hence is no matter for a novelist with such powers of vivid 
narration. 


Irish Literature. 

A Literari / History of Ireland. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

A history of Irish literature! What a subject! Vast 
and absorbing for the student of history, for the philologist, 
for the Celt lover, for the specialist in folk-lore, for the 
historian of paganism and early Christianity, for the 
ethnologist and arclueologist, for the writer on romance, 
for the Irish patriot! The study of Irish literature pur¬ 
sued ardently by a handful of German scholars, the life- 
work of a few devoted Irishmen, sneered at by Trinity- 
College, discouraged by latter - day English governments, 
made penal by Elizabethan and Cromwellian legislators, 
pooh-poohed by Lord Macaulay, the study of Irish litera¬ 
ture opens to us the chief door by which we may penetrate 
into the non-Eomanised pagan culture of Western Europe. 
The fate of Ireland—to be isolated from the rest of Europe, 
to be never Romanised, feudalised, never thorouglily 
conquered, but to preserve right into the seventeenth 
century the spirit and genius of the early primitive civilisa¬ 
tion that prevailed at the coming of Christianity in the 
fifth century—this fate of the nation it is that gives Irish 
literature its unique place. Christianity coming in contact 
with Irish Paganism, and compromising, as is its wont, with 
its converts, was to assist later at a grand efflorescence of 
Celtic culture, and the five centuries of Irish literature 
that preceded the coming of the Normans was devoted to 
chronicling with immense wealth of detail the life of pre- 
Christian society, and all the mass of concepts, superstitions, 
manners, laws, and the arts of aristocratic life, that the 
world of Europe elsewhere absorbed and overlaid with 
Romanised culture. Always the Irish remained sufficiently 
outside the Europoan ring of influence to absorb whatever 
foreign spirit invaded them, and yet sufficiently near 
Europe to be torn, distracted, and deciviiised by the 
irruption of invaders with civilisations later and more 
perfected than their own. Thus Ireland has had to pay 
the heavy penalty of remaining primitive in spirit and 
organisation, and her spiritual bitterness it is to have had 
her language proscribed, her literature denied her, her 
great men made felons, her civilisation, arts, genius derided 
by a dominating country which owes its greatness to the 
three successive waves of conquest—Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman. Small wonder that the Irish poets called the 
English settlers churls , for the Englishman came into Ireland 
in search of gain, scorning all the traditions of an ancient 
aristocratic system. Irish learning, hospitality, honour, and 
courage—the four strongest instincts of the race—were but 
the possessions of “ the Irish savages ” in the eyes of the 
English yeomen. And with the passing of the Irish 
aristocracy, with the confiscation of their estates, with 
their emigration to the Continent to take service in foreign 
armies, with the creation of an anti-Irish upper class, the 
last hope of Gaelic literature’s blossoming anew was cut 
off. To-day the Irish language is rapidly becoming 
extinct, killed by the “ modern ” spirit, after thirteen 
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hundred years of Irish letters! This is the melancholy 
end to the story that Dr. Hyde has traced for us in his 
Literary History of Ireland. 

What are the distinctive characteristics of Irish litera¬ 
ture ? Is it for an English critic to say ? Can anyone go 
much further with generalities, in view of the immense bulk 
of the material half-explored and ill-understood, than did 
the late Matthew Arnold in his cautious and delicate essay 
on Celtic literature? The fact is, the day, the task, the 
opportunity is still for the specialist, so large is the field, 
so intricate are the problems that ancient Irish literature 
presents to the critic. Dr. Hyde, in his Literary History, has 
shown great learning, industry, patience, and ingenuity in 
summarising the conclusions that the ablest scholars have 
hitherto put forward, and he would be the last man to deny 
that not till several generations of specialists have come and 
gone can the literary critic have his say. Yet where Dr. 
Hyde, himself the chief authority on Irish literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has trusted himself 
to the deliverance of certain generalities we may safely 
follow him, and we accordingly quote some of his most 
interesting conclusions: 

I am very much mistaken if, in their early development 
of rhyme alone, in their masterly treatment of sound, and 
in their absolutely unique and marvellous system of verse- 
forms, the Irish will not be found to have created for 
themselves a place alone and apart in the history of 
European literatures. 

One of the things which has most forcibly struck me is 
the marked absence of the purely personal note, the absence 
of great predominating names, or of great predominating 
works; while just as striking is this almost universal diffu¬ 
sion of a traditional literary taste, and a love of literature 
In the abstract among all classes of the native Irish. . . . 
An almost universal acquaintance with a traditional 
literature was a leading trait among the Irish down to 
the last century, when every barony and almost every 
townland still possessed its poet and reciter, and song and 
recitation, music and oratory were the recognised amuse¬ 
ments of nearly the whole population. That population 
in consequence, so far as wit and readiness of language 
and power of expression went, had almost all attained a 
remarkably high level without, however, producing anyone 
of a commanding eminence. 

What, then, are the most striking characteristics of this 
traditional literature, we may ask, if we shrink from in¬ 
terrogating Irish literature in general as to the secrets the 
specialist is day by day slowly unlocking ? Certainly, an 
extreme romanticism, an excessive imaginativeness, a love 
of nature, an intensity of feeling, a passion for elaborate 
detail, join in its spirit to give its characteristic Irish 
traits. And thus the literature of the pagan spirit seems 
strongest and finest when inspired by contact with, or by 
memory of, its ancient glory: it is, indeed, a traditional 
literature—the Irish—which has become slowly weakened 
by the misfortunes of successive ages of invasion, suppres¬ 
sion, and the break-up of the tribal system. The finest 
things in Irish literature are the ancient poems, romances, 
and sagas. The story of Deirdre and the Epic of the Tain 
Bo Chuailgne—these products of Irish pagan society, does 
anything correspond to them in European literature ? 
Nothing. They are unique in their flavour, in the spirit 
of their poetry ; delicate and chivalrous, yet wild, free, 
and savage in the ideals of the society they represent; 
there is nothing so unspoiled, so romantic, as these in 
early European literature. And it is evident that the 
society which originated and cherished this romantic 
literature for ages had a sense of beauty which is by no 
means to be found among all “ more advanced ” European 
peoples. Just as the life concepts of a primitive society 
may be much finer than the life concepts of a commercialised 
society, so the early literature of a race may contain fine 
ideals which are crowded out by later developments in its 
history. Thus to-day the wretched democratic newspaper, 
the issue of a “ practical ” age, has driven from Irish 
house and cabin the flower of Celtic poetry, the romances 


and sagas of the old bards. What Irish peasant poetry 
was can be learned by anyone who reads Dr. Hyde’s 
delightful translations of The Connacht Love Songs. Delicacy, 
natural refinement, and passion breathe in every line of these 
peasant poems. And the “ practical ” race that has left 
no music, no oratory, no poetry among the “ people ”— 
the practical race that has ever made material prosperity 
the outward and visible sign of its inward and spiritual 
culture—that race has never let its love of art and letters 
be very apparent in man’s eyes. But with the Irish, with 
the “ mere Irish,” as Dr. Hyde tells us, “ the love of 
literature of a traditional type, in song, in poem, in saga, 
was more nearly universal in Ireland than in any country 
of Westqm Europe.” 


A Poet of Mark. 

The Field Floridus, and Other Poems . By Eugene Mason. 

(Grant Richards. 5s.) 

Of Mr. Eugene Mason, whose second appearance this is, 
let it be said at once that there is the poet in him. Few 
of the pieces in this volume, The Field Floridus, are without 
the touch which lifts them above the commonplace. The 
question one first asks oneself is, Why he set in the fore¬ 
front of his book “The Two Tentmakers,” which is nowise 
the best poem in it ? But the answer is soon visible when 
one has read the volume through. It summarises pithily 
the whole note of these poems—the double skein which is 
tangled throughout them. Mr. Mason is ever asking him¬ 
self, in effect, if the Tentmaker Omar be right, or the 
Tentmaker Paul, or, indeed, both, or, peradventure, 
neither ? He inclines strongly, one would say naturally, 
to the doctrine of Omar as understood and expounded by 
FitzGerald ; yet every now and again with a glance 
towards the other, the poetic-religious view of the world, 
and a half-wish that it might be true. So that one has 
strange contradictions, pieces full of sensuous naturalism 
jostling others of religious fervour—the contrast, more 
accentuated, which exists, with less contradiction, in 
Rossetti. Nevertheless, Mr. Mason is not likely to be 
among the prophets. The very power of him is an eye 
for external, pictorial beauty, with a palette of words 
capable of glowing representation. Sensuous, in his most 
striking poems, he is. In one, to our feeling, he gets 
beyond the boundary, and produces a distressing sensa¬ 
tion of the sensual—which may, perhaps, be an accident 
of art, a slip of excess in handling his colours upon a 
theme needing a nice sense of abstention. The best example 
of his most characteristic style is “ A Satyr.” There is 
something of Keats in the colouring; in the way, also, 
that the theme is felt and imagined, with fulness of 
illusive phantasy. Mr. Mason has got into his satyr; 
makes us see through his eyes, and experience through 
his senses. Let us pick a few stanzas : 

Within this chilly woodland place, 

This maze of tangled st9m and shoot, 

In rough green moss I hide my face 
And couch upon the sinewy root. 

So thick the leaves, so gross the dark, 

So thin the day that filters through, 

The peering sun can hardly mark 
How snug I lie perdu. 

So close I lie, that overhead 
From bough to bough the squirrels leap; 

Shy, furry creatures lose their dread 
And o’er my prostrate body creep. 

The dryad and the oread pass, 

They flit between the aged trees, 

Their rustling footsteps stir the grass, 

They vanish—no one sees. 
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At times a hurrying rumour thrills 
The startled land at eveufall, 

A glow of lire on distant hills, 

The murmur of the Bacchanal. 

They come, they come ! loud grows the din, 

The chorie song, the tipsy shout, 

The conch and beaten tambourin, 

Silenus and his rout. 

All night, with torches, round the vat 

Dance reeling satyrs, drenched with wine ; 

They rend the kid and burn the fat, 

They twist the maenad’s hair with vine. 

And when the stars grow pale above, 

And all things shiver to the dawn, 

They mingle in their rustic love 
The goat-foot and the faun. 

That lives to its finger-tips, and might hang as a minor 
pendant to the magnificent Bacchic hymn of Keats in 
Jindi/mion. It is an excellent specimen of a book which 
has decided poetic mark, and justifies us in expecting from 
Mr. Mason even better things to come. 


A Greater Briton. 

The Romance of a Great Pro-Consul. By James Milne. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

This is not an ordinary biography; Mr. Milne has 
Boswellised to some purpose : he reports Sir George Grey’s 
talks with himself, describes the man in the tlesh, and 
brings us very near to the solemn and winning personality 
of his “Great Pro-Consul.” “We wrote things,” says 
Mr. Milne, “he inspiring, I setting down, and . . . ‘Oh, 
well,’ quoth he, ‘let’s try and gather together what may 
be fresh or suggestive in my experiences, and yours be the 
blame. Whatever you do you must have a certain spirit 
of action— you know what I mean!—or nobody will look 
at it. You’ll need to whisk along.’ ” It is, perhaps, in 
the effort to “whisk along” that Mr. Milne drops into 
a style which we find occasionally open to objection. It 
is often vivid, and always terse; but sometimes these 
qualities are pushed to a point where they result in 
awkwardness or a trying unexpectedness of phrase. On 
this fault we will not dwell. It is more to the point to say 
that Mr. Milne is full of his subject, and that he carves 
away at his effigy with a certain glowing industry and care 
which are not lost on the reader. 

Sir George Grey sailed from Plymouth in a sailing ship 
on the day that the Uueen succeeded to the throne, and 
returned, finally, to the same port, fifty-seven years later, 
in a New Zealand liner. In New Zealand, in Australia, 
in Cape Colony, Sir George Grey had wrestled with the 
half-taught peoples ; and it was Froude who saw those 
fifty-seven years as “ a romance.” Nor could Sir George 
have been blind to the purple streak in his career. Mr. 
Milne says: 

The poetry of Sir George’s nature flavoured bis language 
alike in manner of delivery and turn of phrase. He had 
a quaint old-world style ; it fell slowly, in a low, soothing 
voice. He might have spent his days in the cloister rather 
than in the din of hammering up hearths for the Anglo- 
Saxon. Perhaps it was that he had talked so long to the 
hills of Oceana, catching their simplicity and music. You 
were reminded of the measured English of an old and 
lovable book, just as you grew used to read in his face 
what he was to say before the words had begun to flow. 
Never was there a face more quick to reflect the mind, 
more pliable to humour, more luminous at some stirring 
idea or deed, more indignant at the bare notion of a wrong 
inflicted, softer at the call of sympathy. 

Mr. Milne remarks that “the chief secret of his per¬ 
sonality seemed to rest in his eyes, and it was in them 
that you met the dreamer of dreams.” The frontispiece 


portrait of Sir George Grey boars this out in a remarkable 
manner. Mr. Milne continues : 

In those depths, blue as a summer sky, were many 
lights, which caught ltobert Louis Stevenson and were 
comprehended of him. The return observation was : “ I 
never met anybody with such a bright, at moments almost 
weird, genius-gifted eye as that of Stevenson.” Sir 
George could tire imagination in the most ordinary mortal, 
carrying him off into enchanted realms. He sailed to 
strange skies, a knight-errant of a star, and he could tow 
the masses with him. He lifted them out of themselves, 
and put a label on their vague yearnings. They had 
imagination, the instinct upward, and were grateful to 
have it discovered. 

The secrets of Sir George’s success are given away 
royally. Ilis own comment on his “ getting .always what 
I wanted in life ” was : “ It may be because all my life I 
made it a rule not to let anything turn me aside from what 
I had immediately in hand. If you set out for a place 
with some definite object in view, your road should be the 
most direct one.” Referring to his dealings with inferior 
peoples, he said : “ The way to adopt with natives was to 
show them how to obtain more food. Benefit them in that 
manner and they will regard you as their friend, and you 
would have influence over them. I always paid a native 
for doing unskilled work the wage a white man would have 
received for the same effort. It was mere justice.” The 
book is full of anecdotes, and the Maori pages are alight 
with adventure and peril and forlorn hope. 

A strong figure, fatherly in its goodness, gentleness, 
noble in its ripeness—a big, slow man born and sworn to 
the work of empire-making, loving books and ideas and 
good talk, but carrying his New Testament with him over 
land and sea, and reading it—such was Sir George Grey. 
England easily bred him. 


Fiction. 

Ragged Lad;/. By W. D. Howells. 

(Harpers. 6s.) 

This is another of those laboriously minute stories of 
middle-class American life which Mr. Howells spends his 
life in narrating, and of reading which we, at least, never 
tire. It is true that at any moment the book can be laid 
aside in favour of another occupation; but before the end 
to drop it altogether would be impossible. A sense of 
guilt would be ours were we to do so, as though a neces¬ 
sary social duty had been omitted, or an acquaintance 
unkindly treated. And yet the characters are not very 
interesting, their conversations are not witty, their actions 
are commonplace. Why, then, do we persevere ? The 
reason is, the author. Mr. Howells is a master, and the 
master, no matter what his medium, always commands 
respect or admiration. In selection of material and in 
arrangement thereof Mr. Howells never falters. The result 
may be tame enough, in all conscience, when we compare it 
with a novel by a great ironist like Mr. Hardy, or a great 
humorist like Mr. Meredith ; and yet Mr. Howells is on 
an eminence too, and, in his comfortable, patient, un¬ 
deviating way, as fine an artist as they. The book before 
us is superb art. 

We are convinced that if Mr. Howells took his calling 
less seriously, he would have in a moment ten times more 
readers than are his now. In Ragged Lady, for example, 
there are hundreds of openings for the exercise of that 
dry and genial humour which he possesses in an unusual 
degree. Another writer would have taken them and made 
a book of rollicking pleasantry. But Mr. Howells has 
a literary conscience that will not tolerate any laxity: 
hence he resisted all such temptations, and the book 
remains only moderately interesting, and yet an almost 
perfect story. 

Mr. Howells has consciously striven to make himself a 
great novelist; and one of his steps to that end is the 
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elimination of himself. The reader of Ragged Lady knows 
nothing of Mr. Howells. He is infinitely obliged to him 
for presenting the story so clearly, and seeing that nothing 
in the nature of a hitch shall interrupt the narrative ; and 
that is all. It is this suppression of self, and this choice 
of plain homespun subject-matter, which conspire to keep 
Mr. Howells’s public in this country a small one. For 
most of us want in novels something better than life: 
either an intensity of action and thought beyond normal 
experience, or normal happenings over which the glamour 
of a striking personality—the author’s—has been thrown. 
Mr. Howells, by offering neither of these, escapes from 
everyday affairs, appeals only to two sets of readers, and 
those not large ones—the readers who admire exquisite 
craftsmanship, art so perfect as to conceal itself; and the 
readers who really want a story of commonplace American 
life. 

To us Ragged Lady has more attraction than many of 
Mr. Howells’s books. It contains the portrait, most 
dexterously and delicately painted, of a beautiful New 
England girl, Clementina Claxon. The book shows her 
triumphant emergence from relations with selfish and 
worldly persons, both at home and abroad. That is almost 
all that there is to say ; and to quote is impossible, for 
Mr. Howells’s stories are not a matter of individual pages 
and purple patches. 


The Philosophy of the Marquise. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

This brief novel, not too coherent in the matter of narra¬ 
tive, is written partly in letters and partly in dialogue 
with stage directions. Both methods are clumsy when, as 
here, they are strained to purposes beyond their limita¬ 
tions. Mrs. Lowndes has tried to combine social sketches 
with a melodramatic story, and we do not think she has 
made a success of it. The death of Lord Dovemere and 
the action of the Marquise de Rabutin appear in a light 
obscure and puzzling, and, indeed, to present them effec¬ 
tively with such means as Mrs. Lowndes has used would 
demand a far higher technique than hers. On the other 
hand, the light social sketches are agreeable and neatly 
mordant. Once or twice Mrs. Lowndes goes somewhat 
daringly down into Fleet-street, and each time the result 
is piquancy. Here is a fragment of a dialogue in which 
the principal speaker is the Cerberus of that great evening 
paper, the Trafalgar Flag : 

Mr. Spooner (pricking up his ears): Eh, what? What 
exclusive ? 

Sampson [mysteriously): Ah, that would be telling! 
You wait for our fourth. No copyright in news. It’ll be 
on every bill this afternoon. Still, we’ll have made our 
scoop first. ( Importantly ) We’ve a reputation to keep up. 
We ain’t swells for nothing. This is where we romps in. 
Lords and ladies pervide our copy, ay, and gets jolly well 
paid for it, they does, 

Mr. Spooner ( incautiously ): Why, I thought it was a 
butler who- 

Sampson ( disgusted) : A butler! Good Lord, ain’t you 
more of a journalist than that comes to ? (With ineffable 
contempt) A butler! Don’t you believe it. A butler 
spells something very different, I can tell you. All very 
well for them ’apenny papers, I daresay. No, Mr. 
Spooner, sir, I am here to see and not see, to hear and not 
hear. Would you be surprised to learn that a great many 
exclusives reaches us vid the fair sex ? Not lady journalists, 
bless you, no! You gentlemen ’ave nothing to be afraid 
of there. Not but what they're sharp sometimes. The 
other day I ’ear one of them saying, “Oh yes,” she says, 
“I ’ave ’eard that printers use dreadful language.” 
“Well,” says he (our Mr. Kerr, you know), “they do 
occasionally' swear awful, specially when they’ve got Sir 
William ’Arcourt’s manuscript. Sich blasphemy would 
’orrify ’Arcourt,” he says very serious. “Ow,” she says, 
“ I didn’t know you ’ad much of ’is copy about.” Mr. 
Kerr, ’e didn’t ’arf like that. . . .” 

It is clever journalism, and that phrase may be applied 
to the whole book. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily fined. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Both Great and Small. By A. E. J. Legoe. 

Another lengthy and careful novel by the author of 
Mutineers. In the first chapter we meet with the Reverend 
John Felsted, “ one of those rare individuals who do not 
make full use of their intellectual credit,” and he remarks 
incidentally that religious novels are often more novel than 
religion. The book promises well. (Lane. 6s.) 

Stuff o’ the Conscience. By Lily Thickjiesse. 

A long, sober, and well-written story of unhappy loves 
and the mercilessness of fate. The end is unhappy: 
Roland, who loved Benita, but loved her in vain, because 
she was another’s, retired from office and went a-travelling. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

Transgression. By S. S. Thorburn. 

The author obligingly places several mottoes on his title- 
page as a foretaste of his story: “To resist temptation 
that is virtue.” “ Husbands love your wives, wives sub¬ 
mit yourselves to your husbands.” “ With the Afghans 
successful treachery is the whole art of war.” (Pear¬ 
son. 6s.) 

Rose Deane. By Emma Marshall. 

A posthumous story by the author of so many popular 
books. This is another simple domestic tale, quiet and 
pathetic. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 

TnE Captain of the Locusts. By A. Werner. 

The second volume in the “ Over-Seas Library.” The first 
oscillated between South America and Scotland ; this is of 
Cape Colony. “ And you, Mwalimu — if your mates 
do not forthwith sit down, and lay aside their spears, I 
will report them to the Mzungu at Nziza, and they' shall 
only receive half their pay.” And so forth, all briskly and 
brightly and vigorously done. (Unwin. 2s.) 

The “Satellite’s” Stow'a way. By Harry Landerx 

The Satellite was bound for Hong Kong and manned bv 
the ruffians who always man ships in modern marine 
fiction. The stowaway was a young woman named Iverna 
Cargyl, and on her appearance chivalry was bom here 
and there among the crew. A bright but machine-made 
story, and very free in its language. (Chapman & Hall. 
3s. 6d.) 

Stars and Stripes. By J. M. Baioent. 

The title is symbolical, but not of America. There are 
italics on almost every page of this undisciplined narrative, 
which is a blend of piety and sentiment. The end is 
peace. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Morgan Hailsham. By F. C. Constable. 

A story, by the author of Aunt Judith’s Island, of a 
clever forgery and its consequences, one of which was the 
humanising of the heroine. The crime is ingeniously 
conceived and its detection affords good entertainment, 
with humorous interludes. (Richards. 6s.) 

Willowwood. By Esther Miller. 

The title is from Rossetti, and the book is an unsparing 
analysis of the feelings of a woman who has walked in 
Willowwood. It is tragic, and the author has read Ibsen, 
but—“They were wiping up the blood in Rutherford’s 
spare room meanwhile. It was very unpleasant. The 
man’s brains had even spattered the Liberty paper on the 
walls.” (Harpers. 6s.) 

Anna Marsden’s Experiment. By E. Williams 

A story of journalists, playwrights, and morbid youim- 
women. The experiment was donning trousers Greei£ 

ing. 2s. 6d.) v 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

NEW SERIES OF 

SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED SERIES OF 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDES. 


They are superbly Illustrated ; contain excellent Maps and Plans ; are printed in clear type on good paper ; and are of handy size, cloth bound 


The HAIL V TELEGRAPH Hays : " These excellent guide-lxxiks possess a value ami freshness that cannot be said to attach to similar productions,’* 
The GllAPHIV saj’s: " Better guide-books at the price one could not wish for.’* 

The SCHOOLMASTER says: “ There are no holiday guide-liooks that we can more cordially recommend.” 

THKY AM MPLIT1 WITH INFORMATION SHOWING 


HOW to BEACH the LIST of HOTELS, with Tariffs 
DISTRICT. WHAT IS TO BE SEEN. 

FARES. LEGENDS and HISTORY. 


DESCRIPTIVE ROUTES. 
HINTS for CYCLISTS. 

Ac Ac. Ac. 


Red cloth, round corners, ONE SHILLING. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS ALONE ARE WORTH THE MONEY. 

These books, in fact, are not only guides in the beat sense of the word, but useful and dainty souvenirs. 

UP TO DATE. PRACTICAL. CONCISE. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


BATH, Ac. 

BIDEFOBD, Clovelly, Ac. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

** Aft full of pretty engravings as Bournemouth 
itnelf is full of charming landscapes.” 

Morning Post. 

BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. 
BRIGHTON, Ac. 

“ A model for all shilling guides.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

BUXTON and the Peak District. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS and adjoin 
ing Coast of France. 
CORNWALL, WEST. 
CORNWALL, NORTH. 
CORNWALL, SOUTH. 

CROMER, Ac. 

DARTMOOR. 

DAWLISH. 


EASTBOURNE. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
EXETER. 

EXMOUTH. 

FALMOUTH. 

HARROGATE, Ripon, York, Ac. 

* 4 One of the best guides to any town that has ever 
passed through my hands.” 

Travel Editoh, the Queen. 

1 HASTINGS, St. Leonards, Ac. 
HEXHAM, Carlisle and Western 
Borderland. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

ILKLEY, Ac. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

ISLE of WIGHT. 

LONDON. 

] ” The best value in the way of guide-books is un¬ 

doubtedly Ward, Lock & Co.’s ‘London*; a sur¬ 
prising shillings worth .”—Practical Teacher. 


LEAMINGTON, Warwick, Ac. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, Ac. 
MATLOCK, Derby, Ac. 
NEWQUAY, Ac. 

NORTH WALES and Aberystwith. 
OXFORD. 

PENZANCE, Land’s End, and the 
Scilly Isles. 

PLYMOUTH and South-West 
Devon. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

SHERWOOD FOREST, Notting¬ 
ham, and the Dokeries. 
SIDMOUTH. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

TORQUAY. 

WINDSOR and its Castle. 

WYE VALLEY, from Source to 
Month. 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, Ac. 
EDINBURGH and its Environs. 
GLASGOW and the CLYDE. 


SCOTLAND. 

HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of INVERNESS, Speyside, Ac. 
SCOTLAND. OBAN, Fort William, Ac. 

IRELAND . 


BELFAST and County Down. 
OONNEMARA HIGHLANDS and 
West of Ireland. 

CORK, Glengarriff, Bantry, and 
the South-West of Ireland. 


DUBLIN and County Wicklow. 
GREENORE, Carlingford Lough, 
and the Mourne Mountains. 
LIMERICK, County Clare, and 
the Shannon. 


KILLARNE Y, the Coast of Kerry, Ac 
LONDONDERRY and the Donegal 
Highlands. 

NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT. 
WATERFORD and Wexford. 


THE CONTINENT. 

BELGIUM and HOLLAND. | PARIS. I RIVIERA, The I SWITZERLAND. 

OTHERS ARE IS PREPARATIOS. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 

And 0/all Baokiellcrs',aiuLat the Bail way HookttalU. 
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BAEDEKER’S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, PlanR, Panoramas, and Views 
12mo, cloth. 


GREECE. 8«. 

GREAT BRITAIN. l«s. 

LONDON ami ENVIRONS. Gs. 
BELGIUM ami HOLLAND. 6s. 

THE RHINE. 7s. 

AUSTRIA. 7p 

NORTHERN GERMANY. 8s. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY. 5s. 

THE EASTERN ALPS. 10s. 
NORTHERN ITALY. 8s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 7s.6d. 
SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY. 6s. 
NORWAY and SWEDEN. 10s. 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 
SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 5s. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 5s 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Gs. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL. IGs. 
SWITZERLAND. 8s. 

CANADA. 6s. 

EGYPT. 15s. 

PALESTINE and SYRIA. 12s. 
UNITED STATES. 12s. 

THE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of 
CONVERSATION in ENGLISH. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AMI) 
ITALIAN. 3s. 

CONVERSATION DICTIONARY in 
FOUR LANGUAGK8: English 
French, German, and Italian. 3s 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 

Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. S. WARD, M. A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
Net 5s. 

SCOTLAND. Part T. The Highlands. 
Net 6s. Gd. Part II. Northern 
Highlands. Net. 3s. 6<1. Part III. 
The Lowlands. Net 4s. 

NORTH DEVONand NORTH CORN- 
WALL. Net 3s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORN 
WALL. Net 4s. 

THE PEAK DISTRICT. Net 3s. 

The E A 8TBRN COUN TIES. Net3s. Gd 
SOUTH WALES. Net 3a. Gd. 


NORTH WALES. Net 5s. Part I. 

net 3s.; Part II., net 2s. 6d. 
IRELAND. Part I. Northern 
Counties. Net 4s. Part II. 
Southern Counties. Net 5s. 
SURREY and SUSSEX, including 
Tujtbuidox Wills. Net 3s. fd. 
YORKSHIRE. Part I. (East). Net 
2s. Gd. Part II. » West). Net 3s. 
The Two Parts in One Volume. 
Net 5s. 

ORKNEY and SHETLAND. Net Is 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. Net 2s. Gd. 


London: DULAU & CO, 37, Soho Square, W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London : Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, ’ate American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROHERT BROWNING; A. W. K1XGLAKE 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS' 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MaLVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is. —THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the lead¬ 

ing Hotels throughout the world. 


" What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! "— The Timex. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.-60 Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to ill Streets 
and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent it Co., Ltd. 
T};e Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE HIGHWAYS AHD BYWAYS SERIES. 

Extra crown 8vo f cloth elegant, gilt tops, 6s. each. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of NORTH WALES. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Pall Mull Gazette “ The book is crammed, surfeited, with picturesque 
detail, every natural and historical feature is dwelt upon with affectionate 
interest and consummate skill of description, and the drawings are more than 
adequate. To read this fine book makes us eager to visit every hill and every 
valley that Mr. Bradley describes with such tantalising enthusiasm. It ia a 
worl$ of inspiration, vivid, sparkling, and eloquent—a deep well of pleasure to 
every lover of Wales.” 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of DEVON and 

CORNWALL. By A. H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by J. PENNELL 

and HUGH THOMSON. 

Daily Chronicle. —'* So delightful that we would gladly fill columns, with 

extracts were space as elastic as imagination.The text is excellent; t&e 

illustrations of it are even better.” 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of DONEGAL and 

ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. 

Daily Telegraph.— “ We defy anyone to read Mr. Stephen G wynn’s really 
admirable volume without experiencing an eager desire to pack his trunk, catca 
the Irish mail, and follow the route which the author has so charmingly mapped 
out for him.This is the very perfection of a guide-book, enriched by a pro¬ 

fusion of graceful sketches from the pencil of Mr. Hugh Thomsin, who has 

caught tho true spirit of Irish life and character.A perfect book of its kind, 

on which author, artist, and publisher have lavished of their best." 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


Over Fen and Wold. 

With It Full-Page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lte. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 

ROADS. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a 

DOG-CART: from London to 
St. David’s and Back. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOUR- 

NEY in ENGLAND and WALES. 
Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 12x 

A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. 

An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ON the BOX SEAT, of, 

From London tr the Land's End 
and Back. With Illustrations. 
Deray 8vo, 16s. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from the 

Chronicles of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 28 Full-Pap 
Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps. In 2 vow. 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

Times. —“ Ought to interest every tourist who takes Romo seriously." 
Athentrum.— * The two volumes are all alive with interest from beginning 
to end ; and of all the books we have read on an inexhaustible subject tins tef 4 
combines useful information with life-like delineation of character and vivid 

representation of the past.We can imagine no more welcome companion for 

the cultivated traveller who is about to visit Rome, and no more welcome gin 
for those who have been there.” 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN." 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Westminster Gazette.— ' Elizabeth’s Garden is a delightful one, and tbo 
writes about it with an untechnical enthusiasm that enables the most lay' • 
garden lovers to rojoice in it with her." 

Literature. —" Tbi« autobiography of a cultured and observant woman, ft ■ 
of enthusiasm for nature, and with a shrewd serse of humour, is a flumg 
sequel to 4 Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ ” 


MACMILLAN'S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, Os. each. 

RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD—the Story of 

an Unrecorded Plot set forth by Will Fortescue. Edited and Revised bj 
DORA GREENWELL McCHBBNEY. With a Frontispiece by MA.R) 
SWAN. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ONE of the GRENVILLES. By S. R. Lysaght. 
THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By 

C. LOWIS. 

JESUS DELANEY. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly 
THE SHORT LINE WAR. By Merwin- Webster. 

MACMILLAN & CO. ? Ltd., London. 
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Where to Go 

Suggestions for Writers by Writers. 

In view of tho holiday season, we have collected a few 
opinions from writers as to the best month’s holiday for a 
literary man, of average means, who has completed a hard 
year’s work and needs rest and change. 

Prof. Skeat. 

I conceive that my opinion on this subject is of no use 
to anyone but myself, and, speaking for myself, I should 
prefer to remain quietly at home, where rest is assured, 
and a sufficient change of employment is perfectly attain¬ 
able. Absence from home often entails ceaseless wandering 
or else oppressive boredom in some inconvenient lodging. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney. 

A married man will naturally choose the month of 
August, because it will give him some chance of seeing 
his children. A bachelor, or a married man with bachelor 
habits, will choose the month of June, when the days are 
longest and the country most beautiful. 

Mr. William Archer. 

I know of nothing more delightful or invigorating than 
a walking tour in the Italian Alps, given fine woather and 
good company. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

There is nothing so good as the sen. Take ship and 
sail to anywhere; a fortnight off and back again. Or 
potter about the Mediterranean on board a cargo-carrying 
boat. Either can be done for about £40. Overworked 
and tired folk should never accept yachting invitations; 
they involve a sustained course of good manners. 

Mr. Sidney Lee. 

I believe in such hackneyed resorts in Switzerland as 
Zermatt and Malofa, from each of which in past years I 
have derived benefit. If your holiday-maker be a towns¬ 
man unaccustomed to violent exercise, any spot on earth in 
the open country a thousand feet or so abovo the sea-level, 
where variety of natural scenery gently invites a stranger 
to exploration, would serve the turn of the seeker after 
rest and change. Such spots abound in Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well as in Switzerland. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

A cycling tour in Normandy, with as little haste and 
method as possible. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

I find the Academy’s problem of the vaguest. It is at 
least as much a question of the “when” as of the 
“ where.” If the gentleman finishes his year in June ho 
could hardly go to Pome; if in November I cannot 
recommend the Faroe Islands. Then, though I am in¬ 
formed of his means, I know nothing of his tastes. If 
they are mine, he will go to the North of England and 
catch (or try to catch) trout. At the end of a week he will 
begin to write an immortal work. Personally, I have 
never found it possible to take more than a week’s holiday 
at a time, and have seldom had that. But then I don’t 
look upon literary work as “ hard ” work. Hard work, to 
me, is work which I don’t want to do but am compelled to 
do by circumstances. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmoke. 

Assuming, as I may, that he (starts tired, let him first 
Jie for a yreek in the green garden of a friend. Then, if 


one may suppose him to be so far refreshed as to be 
equal to the superhuman task of meeting people at break¬ 
fast-time, let him visit still—but among persons whom 
he knows less well. In the latter lralf of his holiday—the 
third and fourth weeks of the month to which you miser¬ 
ably limit him—he should forget his health altogether, 
and go exactly whore it amuses him to go, and live exactly 
with the people with whom it amuses him to live. 

Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth. 

I would recommend Galicia in North-West Spain. It 
is but comparatively little known to the modern English¬ 
man. There are excellent salmon and trout fishing, very 
good cycling roads, and the people are most courteous. 
Galicia can be reached either via Paris and the Sud 
Express, or by the Royal Mail steamers, which reach 
Vigo in, as far as I remember, two days. Historically, 
Galicia is most interesting, and the Galliegos are not at 
all to be confounded with the lazy, unwashed folk of some 
of the other races of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Benjamin Swift. 

Let the weary Man of Letters spend the summer beside 
some lonely sea shore, and try to forget his publisher’s 
existence. Let him bathe in the sea at dawn, and swim 
and row and sail in it. If he wishes to worship any 
created thing, let him worship the sun, and live in the 
open air as in its temple. Let him eat oatmeal, wheaten 
bread, and fish, and drink mild, soft wine. Above all, 
let him abstain from the folly of writing, and learn to 
write less and think more. We are sick of accumulations 
of mere words. 


I)r. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

If ho is very much exhausted, he should spend the 
holiday in one or other of three Surrey villages, which I 
decline to name. If he is not too much exhausted, let him 
go to Switzerland. 

Mr. L. F. Austin. 

Let your literary man take a bicycle to France, having 
first joined the Cyclists’ Touring Club and the French 
Touring Club. He will find himself in a beautiful 
country, with the most courteous people and the cheapest 
inns in the world. He will learn that, although Albion is 
perfidious, every Englishman with anything to spend is 
hoartily welcome. Let him cycle through Touraino (if I 10 
can start at once, for later on in the summer it will bo too 
hot), take many a siesta on the banks of the Loire, and 
read Balzac. 

Mr. W. Pett Ridoe. 

All literary men are of “average means,” and every one 
of them knows best how to make holiday for himself. 
Personally, I think he seldom requires rest, and London 
can furnish all the change of surroundings that he wants. 

Mr. Silas K. Hocking. 

Get right away from London or from wherever your 
work lies. Avoid books, newspapers, and all the cult of 
scribblers. Live on a farm, or, better still, get on the 
el id's of North Cornwall or among the fells of Cumberland, 
or, even better yet, get on the highlands of Norway or 
Switzerland. Fish, walk, play golf, or climb the moun¬ 
tains every day. lave simply. Go to bed early, and be 
very moderate in the uso of tobacco. Don’t touch strong 
drink. 

Dean Hole. 

The Hotel, Glengarriff, Ireland. 

The Isaac Walton Inn, Dovedale, Derbyshire, 

Wampacli’s Hotel, Folkestone. 

Mr. Max Beeriiohm. 

A four-post bed in a field of poppies 
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Books about Places. 

A Retrospect. 

Stxce last June, when we devoted a Supplement to guide¬ 
book and topographical literature, there have appeared 
many hooks of this class. A large proportion of them 
have been noticed by us; but it may serve a good purpose 
if we rapidly survey the year’s output as a whole. 

The first guide-book which reached us last year after 
our Supplement of June 11 was Mr. T. H. Holding’s 
Cycle and Camp (Ward, Lock & Co ). This was a clever 
study in cycling economics. The writer had devised an 
outfit whereby four men could go on a cycling tour at a 
total expense of £2 a week for the lot. He told how 
his plan worked in the wilds of Western Ireland, and 
although his somewhat prosy moralisings marred the 
book, it was really informing, and that in an original 
way. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Pennell, in her (h er the Alps on a 
Bicycle (Unwin), showed how the Alps may be traversed on 
bicycles. One recalls her breezy narrative with pleasure ; 
how she pushed her machine up the Simplon even to the 
blessed Sixth Kefuge,and next day “ crashed down through 
the pines, down through the chestnuts, into a land of 
vineyards and tropical heat, where little more than an 
hour before I had been shivering.” Half trying, half 
thrilling, the adventures of this Alpine tour were well 
worth recording by Mrs. Pennell’s skillful pen. 

These were cycling narratives. Meanwhile, the usual 
practical guide-books were hatched in the July sun. The 
Swedish Tourist Club of Stockholm, aided by a Govern¬ 
ment subsidy, issued its Guide to Sweden. It was a very 
formal, but also very useful, manual, and it contained a 
chapter on Swedish art and literature. Illustrated guides 
to Leamington and Stratford-on-Avon were published by 
Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, and a guide to the Westerham 
district of Kent was issued by Messrs. Beeching under the 
title of Wolfe-Land. Mr. Edward North Buxton put forth 
a revised edition of his Guide to Epping Forest (Stanford), 
to which he had added a new chapter on the management 
of the forest. In this Mr. Buxton set forth the principles 
on which he considered the Yerderers, of whom he is one, 
ought to act and do act. 

The High Pyrenees (Innes), the joint work of Mr. Harold 
Spender and Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, was a notable addi¬ 
tion to existing guide-books. The High Pyrenees are not 
over-run by tourists, and are not likely to be; but one can¬ 
not doubt that new travellers will go thither on the 
strength of this report of a land so remote and interesting. 
One of the most curious districts covered by the 
travellers was the “ Vallees et Souverainte Budorre,” a 
tiny state which lies between Spain and Prance, and 
recognises both as suzerain and neither as masters. 

Mr. A. J. C. Hare added Shropshire (Allen) to the many 
topographical books he has written. Salopean history, 
antiquities, and folk-lore were richly represented in his 
pages. Mr. A. G. Bradley’s Highways and Byways of 
North Wales (Macmillan) was uniform in appearance and 
plan with Mr. Arthur H. Norway’s Devon and Cornwall 
(Macmillan). Mr. Bradley took his readers into Wales by 
way of Shrewsbury, and step by step through the great 
Marches to Beaumaris and Barmouth. The glamour of 
Welsh history was frequently invoked by the author, and 
the illustrations by Mr. Pennell and Mr. Hugh Thomson 
contributed to the charm of the book. 

More recently Mr. Stephen Gwynn has contributed a 
guide to Donegal and Antrim (Macmillan) to the same 
series. Here Mr. Thomson works alone as illustrator. 
Mr. Gwynn writes on this district with the enthusiasm 
of an exile, and his book is more than a guide — it 
is a genuine contribution to local history, though much of 
that history is “the vague tradition of a defeated race, 
and a legend-lore which has never been wrought into 


poetry.” Lonely and storm-beaten, the country is yet an 
ideal one for the strong open-air tourist, who will always 
find himself “ somewhere between the heather and the 

sea.” 

A sound and by no means superfluous piece of work 
was Mr. John Dickson’s study of the ten islands in 
the estuary of the Forth, of which Inchgarvie, Inchcolm, 
and the Bass Bock are best known by name. The pro¬ 
prietorship and natural features of the islands are dealt 
with fully by Mr. Dickson, and the splendid ecclesiastical 
traditions which cling to Inchcolm, Fidra, and the Bass 
are revived and corrected. The title of the book, Emeralds 
Chased in Gold (Oliphant), though poetical—it is Sir 
Walter Scott’s phrase—is perhaps hardly calculated to 
connect the book with its subject in the pubic mind. 

Mr. James John Hissey’s Over Fen and Wold (Macmillan 
takes its place with his accounts of other driving’ tours. 
It describes one of the least frequented tracts of England 
—the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire fens. Mr. Hissey 
drove from village to village and town to town at his own 
pace, passing through Stilton, Crowland, St. Ives, Sleaford, 
and many other small towns whose very names breathe 
quietness. The plaintive marshlands rolled between, 

“ suggestive of space and freedom, begetful of broad 
thinking and expanded views.” Those who long to see 
England in its most primitive and unspoiled state rather 
than show scenery may take the hints here gjven. 
Although Mr. Hissey drove, he chooses as the motto of 
his book Whitman’s lines beginning “Afoot and light¬ 
hearted I take to the open road”; and the country seems 
to be the ideal ground for a long walking tour with knap¬ 
sack and sketch-book. 

The last three books we have named are fuU of love of 
their subjects, an indispensable condition of success in 
topographical literature. A fourth book keeps them 
company, Mr. David S. Meldrum’s Holland and the Hol¬ 
landers (Blackwood). This is a close study of the country 
and its people. To run to earth the true character of the 
Dutch people is the task which Mr. Meldrum sets himself, 
and this he does by considering the people in every light, 
in town and country, in their homes and parliaments, in 
trade and education. A feature of the book is the fine 
eye for physical features and the lie of the land which Mr. 
Meldrum shows he possesses when describing scenery. 
The book is all the more Dutch by reason of the fact that 
it is illustrated entirely from the paintings of Dutch 
artists. In its scope and method it stands alone. In Loyal 
Lochaher (Morison Bros.) we have a careful local study. 
The author, Mr. Drummond-Norie, has addressed himself 
to the tourist, and has supplied all the popular information 
about the Lochaber district, the deeds of Lochiel, the 
terrors of Glencoe, the fortunes of Montrose and Claver- 
house, and the drama of “ Forty-five,” besides much 
matter relating to Highland heroes of the Napoleonic wars 
and the Crimea. The only objection to Mr. Drummond- 
Norrie’s book, which is abundantly illustrated, is its bulk. 
The photographs given are excellent. 

By the death, a few weeks ago, of Mr. J. Arthur Gibbs 
a genuine and charming topographer has been lost to us. 
Mr. Gibbs’s book, A Cotswold Village (Murray), published 
last December, stands out as a sincere and vital piece of 
work. Here, again, we have ordinary English scenery 
and country life treated by an author who exaggerates 
nothing, but finds those lasting charms and that enduring 
fragrance which are the reward of intimacy. Mr. Gibhs 
gives us plain Gloucestershire, its grey manor houses, its 
white-walled villages, the names of its fields, the C-otswold 
words. September is the best month for the visitor, when 
the kestrel and the heron are seen flying and wheeling 
above the hushed autumn lands. A delightful book, a 
veritable piece of England. 

Those who wish to study English village life in any 
part of the country will do well to put on their shelves 
two books which appeared last November: Mr. Baring- 
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Gould’s An Old English Home and its Dependencies 
(Methuen) and Mr. T. F. Thiselton-Dyer's Old English 
Social Life as Told by the Parish Registers (Stock). Mr. 
Baring-Gould talks entertainingly about village politics, 
the church, the village inn, the manor, the village doctor, 
and the agricultural labourer. With history and anecdote 
and sage comment he takes us round the English village. 
Mr. Thiselton-Dyer plunges into the serious private con¬ 
cerns of village life, lie produces facts about births, 
marriages, and deaths ; parish scandals and punishments ; 
strange customs and monstrous events. Another English 
area, the Kent marshes around the little village of Milton- 
next-Sittingbourne, are dealt with in Drift from Longshore, 
the latest volumo of “A Son of the Marshes.” Certain 
parts of Sussex are also included, and the legend of the 
Devil’s Dyke at Brighton is revived. Mr. Ilarry Speight’s 
Old Bingley (Stock) was a close and racy study of the 
Yorkshire township, written by a native, and full of local 
feeling. Although not a topographical book in name, the 
Rev. George Milos’s work on The Bishops of Lindisfarne, 
Hexham, Chester-le-Street, and Durham (Wells, Gardner) 
may be recommended to all who propose to visit the 
Northumbrian coasts and moors, and particularly to 
pilgrims to Holy Island. The romance and poetry of 
Lindisfarne take shape in Mr. Miles’s pages. For similar 
reasons Mr. Marion Crawford’s Are Roma Immortalis, with 
its delightful photogravures of modern Rome, must be 
mentioned here. 

The “ Mediaeval Cities,” series which Mr. Dent is pro¬ 
ducing, has received several additions, and now includes 
Perugia, Rouen, Nuremburg, and Toledo. 

We may fitly conclude this survey by mentioning 
three books which have a more distinctly literary 
flavour than any we have yet named. Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s Types of Scenery (Macmillan) was an attempt to 
detect the influences of three types of scenery—lowland, 
upland, and highland—upon tho literature of the British 
Isles. The subject is a very interesting one, and those 
who wish to inquire into it should procure the reprint of 
the Romanes Lecture in which this distinguished geologist 
and man of letters developed his theory. 

Although Mr. R. B. Cunningliame Graham’s book of 
Morocco travel Mogreb-el-Acksa (Heinemann) is outside 
the scope of this survey, it is proper to mention it as a 
narrative of observant and temperamental travel. Review¬ 
ing this book in February last we pointed out that “ only 
the journeys of a temperament survive amid the dark 
continents of past travellers, for temperament creates fresh 
values, whereas a traveller’s mere experience only shakes 
the world’s kaleidoscope.” This is the journey of a 
temperament and the itinerary of a wit. It is full of 
comparisons between East and West, of ironical and kindly 
insights. Take this slight digression : 

I had a friend who, being for a short time Governor of a 
province in a Central American Republic, and finding 
things become too hot for him, collected all the public 
money he could find, and silently oue night abdicated in a 
canoe down to the coast, and, taking ship, came to 
Lutetia; and then, his money spent, lectured upon the 
fauna and flora of the country he had robbed; and, 
touching on the people, always used to say that it was 
very sad their moral tone was low. 

A keen observation, whimsical fancy, and what we 
have called “ a wise epicureanism of sentiment and philo- 
sophjq” are the qualities of Yernon Lee’s Genius Loci-. 
Notes on Places (Grant Richards). Prettier essays in the 
sentiment and friendship of places could hardly be desired 
than these. Especially dainty are some of Vernon Lee’s 
Italian pictures. Here is a Mantuan lake : 

The pale blue water, edged with green reeds, the poplars 
and willows of the green plain beyond, a blue vagueness 
of Alps, and, connecting it all, the long castle bridge with 
its towers of pale geranium-coloured bricks. 


New Tourist Books. 

Kensington Palace. By Ernest Law. (Bell & Sons. 2s.) 

Mr. Law has described the art treasures of more than 
one of our royal palaces. Here he assumes the office of 
general guide to Kensington Palace. This home of British 
royalty has been for so long out of public view that the 
recent opening of its interior to the public calls for an 
authoritative account of the building. This Mr. Law gives 
us. lie has had the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain 
and the assistance of those officers of State who are con¬ 
nected with the palace. Thus aided, but with qualifica¬ 
tions of his own which are all that could be desired, 
Mr. Law conveys the facts and the atmosphere which are 
necessary. 

Kensington Palace is revealed as the scene of royal 
domesticities, of days little burdened by statecraft and 
ceremonial. The palace was originally Nottingham House, 
and under that name it was purchased by William III. 
who at once instructed Sir Christopher Wren to enlarge it. 
William and Mary were quite eager to move into their 
new palace at green Kensington, and on the day before 
tho news of the battle of the Boyne reached England 
the Queen wrote impatiently to the King in Ireland : “ The 
outside of the house is fiddling work and a day or two 
later : “ I have been this day to Kensington, which looks 
really very well—at least to a poor body like me, who 
have been so long condemned to this palace [Whitehall], 
and see nothing but water and wall.” This royal pair 
were happy at Kensington. The death-bed scene of 
William the Silent would alone invest the palace with 
more than common interest. In one of the rooms through 
which the public now wanders at will the King was told 
that no earthly power could save him. 

lie swallowed a cordial, and asked for Beutinck. Those 
were his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly came 
to the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to the 
King’s mouth. The lips of the djiug man moved, lmt 
nothing could be heard. The King took the hauil of his 
earliest friend and pressed it tenderly to his heart In that 
moment, no doubt, all that had cast a passiug cloud over 
their long, pure friendship was forgotten. It was now 
between seven and eight in the morning. He closed his 
eyes and gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and 
read the commendatory prayer. When it ended William 
was no more. When his remains were laid out it was 
found that he wore next to his skin a small piece of black 
silk ribbon. The lords-in-waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of 
Mary. 

Queen Anne lived much at Kensington Palace, to 
which she added Wren’s noble Orangery. She also laid 
out the gardens, wherein she loved to potter. Here she 
“ supped too much chocolate and died monstrously fat.” 
George the First lived like a hermit at Kensington, but 
added the suite of State Rooms which does so little credit 
to its architect, William Kent. George II. made the 
palace gay and populous, though he does not cut a very 
amiable figure there in the annals of the time. Here is 
his portrait from Lord Hervey’s “treacherous, satiric 
hand,” as Mr. Law calls it: 

His Majesty stayed about five minutes in the gallery; 
snubbed the Queen, who was drinking chocolate, for 
being always “stuffing”; the Princess Emily, for not 
hearing him ; the Princess Caroline, for being grown fat; 
the Duke of Cumberland, for standing awkwardly ; Lord 
Hcrvey, for not knowiug what relation the Prince of 
Sultzbaeh was to the Elector I’alatiue; and then caused 
the Queen to walk, and be re-snubbed, in the garden. 

Of Queen Victoria’s childhood at Kensington Palace 
we have a pleasing glimpse in Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. 
On May 19, 1828, he wrote : 

I was very kindly received by Prince Leopold, and 
presented to the little Princess Victoria, the heir-apparent 
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to the Crown, as things stand. . . . This little lady is 
educated with much care, and watched so closely, that no 
busy maid has a moment to whisper, “ You are heir of 
England.” I suspect, if we could dissect the little heart, 
we should find some pigeon or other bird of the air had 
carried the matter. 

Leaving royal biography, Mr. Law goes on to examine 
the palace in detail, pointing out the dates and features of 
its gallaries, staircases, wainscottings, &c., and the changes 
which have been made in the gardens. He seems to score 
a point over Mr. Loftie, who in his Kensington Picturesque 
and Historical says positively that “ neither Queen Anne 
nor Queen Caroline took an acre from Hyde Park.” Mr. 
Law has found in the Record Office an old report of the 
state of the gardens in 1713, which distinctly refers to 
“ the Paddock joyning to the gardens taken from Hyde 
Park in 1705, and stocked with fine deer and antelopes ” ; 
and another document states the area of the transferred 
land to have been “near 100 acres.” Certainly it is not 
easy to suppose that Queen Anne, who once proposed to 
close Hyde Park to the public, would hesitate to appro¬ 
priate a portion. Mr. Law has made careful catalogues of 
the pictures in the various rooms and galleries. Here may 
he seen West’s “ Death of General Wolfe,” the first 
English historical painting in which the characters are 
dressed in their proper costume instead of in Greek or 
Roman armour. In the room called the Queen’s Closet 
are nine paintings of old London. An excellent guide¬ 
book, handsomely produced. 

Handbook of Warwickshire. By H. M. C. (Murray. 6s.) 

This volume worthily completes Mr. Murray’s series of 
English Handbooks. No English county has been more 
written about than Warwickshire. What a county it is! 
It has Shakespeare, and it has Edge Hill, and it has 
Birmingham — and is thus glorious in the annals of 
literature, war, and commerce. It has legendary towns 
like Coventry and Banbury; historic castles like Warwick, 
Kenilworth, and Tamworth; noble old residences like 
Charlecote and Compton Wynyates; a primeval forest, or 
what remains of it, like Arden ; and it has a great public 
school at Rugby. Warwickshire is the heart of England, 
and its annals are the annals of England localised. 

Its soil exhales history ; there is hardly a hamlet that 
does not invite a pilgrimage. These historical associations 
are here dealt with fully, and with the right touches, 
as when we are told, under “Blacklow Hill,” how Piers 
Gaveston’s head rolled down the slope and was picked up 
by a preaching friar, who carried it under his cloak to 
Oxford. Small literary matters are not neglected; thus 
Stockingford’s ugly modern church, and its manufacture 
of blue bricks, are counterbalanced by the entry that “ this 
parish was the scene of George Eliot’s 1 Janet’s Repent¬ 
ance ’ in Scenes of Clerical Life." Johnsonians are reminded 
that at Aston Hall, now a public museum, may be seen 
some relics of Dr. Johnson’s connexion with the city : 

On the ground-floor is a room called “The Johnson 
Room.” It is fitted up with the panelling and mantel¬ 
piece from one of the rooms of Edmund Hector, which 
formerly stood in Old-square, Birmingham, and contains 
the tablet which was on the house recording that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was often a guest of his old schoolfellow'. 
There are also books, engravings, &c., relating to the 
Doctor and his friends. 

Another literary point worth noting is that Warwickshire, 
so rich in history, has produced two topographers : Michael 
Drayton (born at Atherstone in 1563) and the great 
Dugdale (born at Shustoke in 1605). The Shakespeare 
matter in this volume is as full as could be desired, and it 
is interesting to notice that Stratford-on-Avon is awarded 
as much space as Birmingham. Two good maps, of the 
northern and southern halves of the county, are supplied 
in pockets, and there are special maps of Birmingham and 
district. 


Pictorial and Descriptive Guides to Cromer ; Penzance , Land 1 
Lind, and Scilly Islands ; Inverness; Eastbourne ; Trip- 
mouth. (Ward, Lock & Co. Is. each.) 

The five guide-books which we have received from 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. are only a twelfth, in number, 
of the series to which they belong. Better printed guide¬ 
books for a shilling do not exist, and the information 
packed between each pair of scarlet covers is not only very 
sound, but it is admirably arranged. Appendices, or special 
chapters, for Golfers, Cyclists, and Anglers are given 
wherever needed ; and historical and literary associations 
are dealt with as fully as possible, and usually with 
references to wider sources of information. Thus, dipping 
into these volumes at random, we observe that visitors to 
Cromer are reminded that Nelson spent his school holidays 
at Mundesley, and that along Mundesley sands Cowper 
often wandered, finding, as he said, “something inex¬ 
pressibly soothing in the monotonous sound of the 
breakers.” “To lovers of literature,” says the editor, 
“these sands which Cowper trod will be sacred ground.” 
Certainly ; but the lover of literature will remember with 
a smile that in his poem, “Retirement,” Cowper poured 
gentle ridicule on the then growing craze for seaside 
sojourning. 

Only two miles from Mundesley is the village of Paston, 
the birth-place, so to speak, of the Paston Letters. The 
editor refers to these in an informing manner, and recalls 
Herman Merivale’s attempt, which he afterwards frankly 
abandoned, to throw doubt on their authenticity. On 
the other hand, the literary associations of Norwich, so 
rich and various, receive but scant mention. In the 
Teignmouth volume a special note draws attention to the 
association of Drake and Marlborough with Ashe, of 
Raleigh with Hayes Barton, and of Lady Nelson with 
Littleham. Ottery St. Mary, easily reached from Teign¬ 
mouth, Exmouth, or Budleigh Salterton, was the birth¬ 
place of the much-travelled Coleridge. And Ottery’s 
“ verdant valley ” has not only received Thackeray in his 
holidays from the Charterhouse, but it is the scene of 
many of the events in Pendennis, where the name “ Claver¬ 
ing St. Mary ” is substituted for Ottery, “ Barmouth” for 
Sidmouth, “ Chatteris ” for Exeter, &c. Budleigh Salter¬ 
ton shows very alluringly in this guide-book, and th6 
circumstance that Anthony Trollope and the late Mrs. 
Lynn Linton visited it can only be recommendation to the 
tired literary' man. Particularly full and well done, 
though not materially very interesting, is the literary note 
on West Cornwall in the Penzance volume. We are 
reminded that Mr. Eden Phillpotts studied the life of 
Newlyn for the story of Joan Tregenza as it is told in 
Lying Prophets. In connexion with the Land’s End the 
visitor is w’arned not to expect a too dramatic promontory; 
the warning will be needed only by casual visitors, fur 
Land’s End, like all great places, grows on those who 
linger near it. The editor is happily inspired in quoting 
from Mr. Ruskin’s description of the Land’s End this 
oceanic sentence : 

At the Land’s End there is to be seen the entire disorder 
of the surges, when every one of them, divided and 
entangled among promontories as it rolls, and beaten back 
post by post from walls of rock on this side and that tide, 
recoils like the defoated division of a great army, throwing 
all behind it into disorder, breaking up the succeeding 
waves into vertical ridges, which in their turn, yet more 
totally shattered upon the shore, retire in more hopeless 
confusion, until the whole surface of the sea becomes one 
dizzy whirl of rushing, writhing, tortured, undirected 
rage, hounding and crashing, and coiling in an anarchy oj 
enormous power, sub-divided into myriads of waves, o' 
which every one is not, be it remembered, a separate 
surge, hut part and portion of a vast one, actuated br 
eternal power, and giving in every direction the nngnty 
undulations of impetuous life, which glides over thews* 
and writhes in the wind, overwhelming the one and pierc¬ 
ing the other with the form, fury and swiftness of a *hee 
of lambent fire. 
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The tributes paid by literary folk to tlieir summer resorts 
have not always been unconscious. Here are two stanzas 
from a poem in which 1’rof. Blackie recommended 
Kingussie to tourists to Scotland : 

Tell me, good sir, if you know it; 

Tell me truly, wliat’s the reason 

Why the people to Kiugussie 

Shoalwise Hock in summer season ? 

Reason ! yes a hundred reasons: 

Tourist people are no fools; 

Well they know good summer quarters 
As the troutling knows the pools. 

A feature of Messrs. Ward & Lock’s guide-books is the 
excellence of the photographs they contain. Many really 
tine specimens of landscape photography might be named. 
The Old Bridge at Lostwithiel is beautifully given in the 
Penzance volume in a photograph by Frith ; Barton Broad, 
by Mr. Payne Jennings, is a gem of the Cromer-, and 
\ alentine’s Aflric River in the Inverness is beautifully 
composed. 

Handbooks to The North Wales Coast; The Wye Valley ; The 
Channel Islands ; Brighton, Eastbourne, A r ; Bournemouth 
and the hew Forest; The Isle of Wight. (Darlington. 
Is. each.) 

Messrs. Darlington's handbooks are very light in the 
hand, yet are loaded with pleasant information. Indeed, 
they may be read anywhere acd at any time. In The North 
Wales Coast we are pleased to light upon the extempore 
lines which Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and Tom 
Taylor wrote at Pen-y-gwryd, taking each his turn with 
the stanzas, thus : 

T. T. 

I came to Peu-y-gwryd with colours armed and pencils, 
But found no use whatever for any such utensils ; 

So in default of them I took to usiug knives and forks, 

And made successful drawings—of Mrs. Owen’s corks. 

C. K. ’ 

I came to Peu-y-Gwrvd in frantic hopes of slaving 
Grilse, salmon, .’ill). red-Heshed trout, and what else there’s 
no saying ; 

But bitter cold and lashing rain, and black uor'-eastern 
skies, sir, 

Drove me from fish to botany, a sadder man and wiser. 

T. H. 

I came to Pen-y-Gwryd a larking with my betters, 

A mad wag and a mad poet, both of them men of letters; 
Which two ungrateful parties, after all the care I’ve took 
Of them, make me write verses in Henry Owen’s book. 

In the Wye Valley we have a special chapter on Shelley’s 
connexion with Nant Gwyllt and Cwin Elan. The follow¬ 
ing passage will bear transcribing, though hardly for the 
sake of Shelley’s prose : 

At Cwm Elan, where his “ bedroom was over the 
kitchen,” he received the appeal of Miss Westbrook to 
elope with her. . . . He was, therefore, much preoccupied 
in mind ; ho was growling, too, in his letters at the postal 
delivery “like the waves of hell to Tautalus,” and at the 
forty-mile distance of the nearest doctor. Still, the 
susceptibilities of Shelley’s poetical genius a short time 
later to burst forth in “ Alastor ” and “Queen Mab ” 
could not but be inHueuced during this first visit of his by 
the beauty of the glen. “This is most divine scenery,” 
he writes, “ exceedingly grand ; rocks piled on each other 
to tremendous heights, rivers formed into cataracts by 
their projections, and valleys clothed with woods, present 
an appearance of enchantment.” “ Nature is here marked 
with the most impressive characters of loveliuess and 
grandeur ; rocks piled on each other to an immense height, 
and clouds intersecting them ; in other places waterfalls 
midst the umbrage of a thousand shadowy trees form the 
principal features of the scenery. I am not wholly un¬ 
influenced by its magic in my walks.” 


The maps in these handbooks are clear, and many of 
them pleasantly coloured. Photographs abound, and with 
these are mingled sketches by the editor which add a 
personal touch to the pages. 

Baedeker’s Northern Italy.—Norway and Sweden. — United 

States. (Dulau & Co.) 

These new (1899) editions of throe Baedeker guides 
are all wonderful products of this wonderful travelling 
age. The handbook to the United States reaches the 
acme of compressed information, of multifarious helpful¬ 
ness. Many pages elapse before the essential guide-book 
matter is reached, for Mr. Baedeker provides monographs 
on American Politics, the Constitution and Government of 
the United States (this is written by Mr. Brice), Abori¬ 
gines and Aboriginal Remains, the Physiography of 
North America, Fine Arts, Sports, Education, and 
Bibliography. 

The Atlantic lines of steamships are enumerated and 
described, the colours of their funnels being also given ; 
and here we note with interest the remark that in the old 
days the competition among the New York pilots was so 
keen that the pilot-boat often met steamers hundreds of 
miles from land. This custom died out with the use of 
steam pilot-boats. When we come to the strictly topo¬ 
graphical pages we are in a world of ordered detail. 
The thin pages turn by hundreds under the fingor, 
and states, towns, hills, waterfalls, industries, and battle¬ 
fields pass in silent neatness. One can but exclaim on 
such a marvel of compression. Now and then we have 
a long, unbroken passage; thus, the battle of Gettysburg 
is described with great minuteness and at considerable 
length, two plans of the field being provided. A feature 
of the book on which one might dwell at length is its 
beautiful maps and plans of cities; we have plans not only 
of New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, but also of 
St. Paul, Denver, Buffalo, Boston, and many other centres. 

The Norway and Sweden volume contains new descrip¬ 
tions of the Swedish Norrland, and also gives information 
for a trip to Spitzbergen. The Northern Italy has, in its 
turn, been thoroughly revised. 

North Wales. By M. J. B. Baddeley and C. S. Ward. 

Part I. (Dulau & Co.) 

This volume is the first of the two parts in which the 
editors deal’ with the Principality. It comprises the 
area bounded on the south by the watersheds of the 
Clwyd, the Conway, and the Dwyryd rivers. The follow¬ 
ing sensible remarks are made on the mountain and valley 
scenery of the district: 

Except under peculiar atmospheric conditions the wilder 
valleys of Great Britain are apt to disappoint expectations 
based on the glowing descriptions that have so often been 
given of them. Size has a much greater effect on the 
eye in this class of scenery than in others. A rocky pass 
which creates a feeling of awe when looked down upon 
from the rocks that overhang it often fails to sustain that 
emotion when the standpoint is the valley itself and the 
crags are viewed from below. Admitting this, we know 
no valley in Great Britain that is more wildly beautiful 
than the Pass of Llanberis, while that of Nant Ffrancon, 
when entered at its lower end, almost vies with Glencoe 
in the uncompromising sternness of its features. 

The small part which lakes play in Welsh scenery is 
alluded to ; and the editors are even led to bestow praise on 
Lake Vyrawy (the “ Liverpool Reservoir ”) as “a wonder¬ 
fully good imitation of Nature,” while, of the rest, “ the 
Birmingham Reservoirs, near Rhayader, are the most 
promising.” Intending tourists to North Wales will find 
this guide admirable. The Welsh place-names are inter¬ 
preted, and their pronunciation indicated. Post-office and 
telegraph hours are given, and the time of the arrival of 
the London papers. As for the general matter, the tourist 
who consults it runs no risk of missing any object of 
importance or exceptional beauty. 
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Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical 

Society for the Year 1898. (Hampstead: Mayle. 2s. 6d.) 

The Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society held 
its inaugural meeting in April of last year, and its first 
report is a very creditable production. Hampstead’s 
eighteenth century history, so voluminous and familiar, 
can still be sifted and examined with profit. A subject 
of keener inquiry is the evidence of earl}' British occu¬ 
pation. Prof. J. W. Hales, who is a member of the 
Society, is of opinion that the barrow on Parliament Hill 
has not been thoroughly investigated, and that British 
remains may yet be found in the adjacent woods. It is 
curious that in charters of Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward 
the Confessor, Hampstead is not only mentioned, but its 
boundaries are given just as they are recognised to-day. 
Then there are the Hampstead Ponds, loved of Mr. 
Pickwick. Prof. Hales justly remarked at the inaugural 
meeting that times have changed since the idea of investi¬ 
gating the sources of these waters seemed transparently 
ridiculous. He hoped that the sources of the ponds would 
be sought for and discovered. A pleasant hill-top society ! 
Meetings, excursions, and hospitality promise to swell its 
cheery annals, and if the Society intends to print and bind 
its Proceedings as handsomely as it does this year it will 
deserve well of librarians and book-lovers. We note that 
the edition is limited and the copies numbered. Sir 
Walter Besant is president of the Society, which is 
worthy of imitation in other districts. The continued 
rusticity of Hampstead seems to be vouched for in the 
statement that as recently as two years ago the notice 
“Beware of Man Traps” was to be seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Lichfield Cathedral. By Canon Bodington. 

Ripon Cathedral. By the Yen. Archdeacon Danks. 

(Isbister. Each Is.) 

These little volumes in white parchment covers are the 
lightest and daintiest guide-books with which we are 
acquainted. Each booklet is the work of an authority on 
the spot and is informed with a certain emotion, without 
which no performance of the kind has life or charm. 
Canon Bodington points out that “ for ages past all that has 
been great, noble, good in the life of Mercia has been 
bound up with Lichfield and its Cathedral. Who can 
think without emotion of the long line of bishops and 
others from St. Chad onwards who have toiled and 
worshipped here ? ” Is Archdeacon Danks discouraged 
because Ripon is not famous, or magnificent, has no 
cloisters fraught with monkish memories, and no old glass 
save what one window contains? Not a bit of it. “In 
some respects Ripon Cathedral has an interest and attrac¬ 
tion almost unique.” One honours these canons and arch¬ 
deacons for their special pleading. Ripon has been twice 
a cathedral, and, between times, an abbey, a parish church, 
and a collegiate church. It has a Saxon crypt of the 
seventh century. It can show all the styles of English 
architecture : “here, in a word, is the history of northern 
England written in stone.” And the ground is almost 
vocal with the war-cries of past ages. Not far away was 
found “ the mummified body of a Roman, his toga still 
green , his stockings still yellow, his sandals still artistic." 
After that Cromwell’s inevitable “troopers” seem tame, 
but the altar stone on which a Scottish king’s ransom was 
paid down is an alluring object. 

The volumes are well illustrated —Lichfield by Mr. 
Holland Tringham, and Ripon by Mr. Railton. They are 
handy in the pocket and desirable on the shelf. 

Hints and Notes for Travellers in the Alps. By the late 

John Ball, E R.S. New Edition, prepared by W. A. B. 

Coolidge (Longmans.) 

In this edition of the late Mr. Ball’s standard guide every 
article has been carefully revised, and some have been 
practically re-written. Further, two new articles have 


been added : “ Photography in the High Alps,” by Mr. 
Sydney Spencer, and “ Life in an Alpine Valley,” by Mr. 
Coolidge. The last-named paper is a piece of compress.:-! 
erudition, a little gem of scientific inquiry. Doubtless 
many climbers and tourists have yet to learn the meaning 
of an “Alp.” 

An “ Alp” may be generally described as “a mountain 
pasture, specially fitted for pasturing cows in milk,” so 
that cheese can be made on the spot (there are also special 
“Alpen ” for heifers, sheep, and goats). This is the 
original meaning of the word, which is now frequently 
used also of the lofty peaks that overhang the mountain 
pastures. The term used in the Tyrol is “ Aim,” which 
some consider a shortened form of “ Allmend " (common 
laud), though it is probably but a mutilated form of 
“Alp.” 

The village system of the Alps and the regulations under 
which cows are grazed, and milk, cheese, &c., divide! 
among the members of an Alp commune, are discussed 
with complete knowledge, and the whole chapter suggests 
that a more elaborate work on the subject from Mr. 
Coolidge’s pen would be valuable and interesting. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. By John Tyndall. Netr 
Edition. (Longmans.) 

This book appeared twenty-eight years ago, ran through 
several editions, and has been out of print since 1873. 
The present reprint has been edited by Mrs. Tyndall, who 
has added an index. The tone of the book is genial 
throughout; but Prof. Tyndall carried a searching and 
scientific eye with him, so that adventure aud observation, 
instruction and entertainment, go hand in hand in these 
pages. Perhaps the scientific mind is occasionally a little 
too evident, as in the sentence : “To my left was a 
mountain stream, making soft music by the explosion of 
its bubbles.” 


Other Guide Books. 

East Country Scenery (Jarrold), by Mr. AV. J. Tate, takes 
us to Southend, Leigh, Aldeburgh, Walberswick, Ipswich, 
Cambridge, Cromer, &c., and may be recommended to those 
who wish to gather a general idea of the pleasures of mind 
and eye which East Anglia can offer to the tourist. It is 
abundantly and prettily illustrated. In Mr. Ptehcick't 
Kent (Marshall), by Mr. Hammond Hall, we are con¬ 
ducted to the scenes which are associated with Mr. Pickwick 
and his companions. Photographs of the various scenes 
are given, with the Pickwickian references beneath. Th |is 
Dingley Dell is identified with Sandling, and Cob Tree with 
Manor Farm, and photographs of these places are given. 
Even Mr. Winkle’s bedroom at the Bull is photographed: 
“ ‘ Winkle’s bedroom is inside mine,’ said Mr. Tupman ; 
and sure enough we see Mr. Tupman’s room through the 
open door. 

We have received from Messrs. George Philip & Sens 
excellent district maps, mounted on linen, of Devon, the 
Bristol and Bath district, and the Truro district. Messrs. 
Black’s Guide to Harrogate and Environs has reached its 
eleventh edition; it includes the beautiful Bolton and 
Fountains Abbey districts. Where Shall We Go? issued by 
the same firm, has reached a fourteenth edition. It may M 
recommended as a handy adviser to all who are oppressed 
by the annual enigma. Bradshaw’s Dictionary of BathH 
Places, Climatic Health Resorts, &c., is for invalids, and is a 
mine of information about the curative qualities of air and 
water all over Europe. 

Paterson's Guides (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier) may 
be strongly recommended as handbooks to separate localities 
in Scotland. They are well mapped and illustrated, an 
deal severally with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Clyde, 
the southern counties of Scotland, the Trossachs, &c. 
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In his Cyclists' Guide to the English Lake District (Philip 
& Son) Mr. Rumney offers a complete set of routes for 
seeing the best Lake scenery. The district covered is, 
roughly, a circle of a diameter of about thirty miles. 
Unfortunately for cyclists, their holidays usually fall in 
late July and in August, when, as Mr. Rumney admits, 
the weather is apt to be broken. The early summer 
is the best time for wheeling in the Cumbrian hills. 
The routes are carefully described, mapped, and illus¬ 
trated, and the book combines with its cycling infor¬ 
mation something of the ordinary guide-book. Mr. 
Rumney gives good advice when he says that the cyclist 
should not be too tightly bound to his machine, but should 
“ be willing to take evening strolls, and even whole days 
* off ’ on the Fells.” A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to 
London , 1899 (Ward, Lock’ & Co.), has been brought up 
to date in several particulars. The disappearance of Fur- 
nival’s Inn from Holbom and Gosling’s bank from Fleet- 
street are noticed, and the alterations at the foot of 
Parliament-street are made in the sectional map of the 
district. CasselVs Guide to London has also been noticed 
by us before. Here we have an alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, which is a good one for strangers to London. 
These two guide-books give no intimation that Kensing¬ 
ton Palace is now open to the public; but we have no 
doubt that information on the subject will be supplied 
next year. 

Of climbing literature there has been no great output 
in the past year, but Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has sent us, 
among other sterling topographical works, copies of 
several important works of this character which con¬ 
tinue in circulation. We have already referred to Mrs. 
Pennell’s Over the Alps on a Bicycle as a breezy and use¬ 
ful guide to those who intend to discard the alpenstock 
for the tyre. In Mr. Unwin’s list we find Angelo Mosso’s 
Life of Man on the High Alps, Sir William M. Conway’s 
Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas, 
Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald’s Climbs in the New Zealand Alps, 
and Leone Sinigaglia’s Climbing in the Dolomites. More 
recent than these is Mr. E. C. Oppenheim’s New Climbs in 
Norway, a bright, well-illustrated account of mountaineer¬ 
ing in the Sondmore district, and more particularly in the 
little peninsula enclosed between the Novang and Sokely 
fjords. “ It proved a perfect Elysium and a mine of 
virgin peaks,” says Mr. Oppenheim. 


Messrs. VM. BLACKVOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


MRS- OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 

The First Large Edition of “ THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY and LETTERS of MRS. M. 0. 
W. 0L1PHANT ” has been exhausted , and a 
SECOND EDITION is published this dag. 
With 2 Portraits. Demy Svo, price 21s. 

THE FOWLER! 

The First Large Edition of Beatrice Harradcn’s 
New Novel, “THE FOWLER,” has been 
exhausted, and a SECOND EDITION is 
published this day. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor 

SAINTSBURY. Being the First Volume ol "Modems English 
Wkii k mb. 1 * Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOSEPH 

PRESTVVICIT. Written ar.d Edited by his WIFE. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 21s. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

’POBTLE FARM. By George Ford, Author 

of 4 * The Larrarays.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE LUNATIC at LARGE : a Novel. By 

J. 8T0RER TLOUSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. 

By D. 8. MELDRUM, Author of "The Story of “ MarirrMel," “ Grey 
Mantle and Gold Fringe,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations and a Map . 
Square 8vo, 8s. 

" The beet book on the actual Holland of to-day."— 27 mes. 


THE CROALL LECTURES FOR 1608. 

RECENT ARCHAEOLOGY and the BIBLE. 

By the Rev. THOMA8 NK'OL. DP, Minister of Tolbooth Parish 
Edinburgh, Author of “ Recent Explorations in Bible Lands." Demy 
8vo, 9s. net. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 

SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: the Remini- 

scincrh ov WILLIAM CAFFYX, Mkmbii of the All England 
and United Elevens, of thf. Surbey County Eleven, of the Anglo- 
American Team or |S59, and of the Anglo-Aiktralian Teams of 
ls61 and 1863. Edited by “MID-ON." With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In Winter. 

On ! for a day of burning noon 
And a sun like a glowing ember. 

Oh! for one hour of golden June, 

In the heart of this chill November. 

I can scarcely remember the Spring’s soft breath, 

Or imagine the Summer hazes : 

The yellow woods are so damp with death 
That I have forgotten the daisies. 

Oh ! to lie watching the sky again, 

From a nest of hot grass and clover, 

Till the stars come out like golden rain 
When the lazy day is over, 

And crowning the night with an aureole, 

As the clouds kiss and drift asunder, 

The moon floats up like a luminous soul, 

And the stars grow pale for wonder. 

From “ The City of the Soul.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & HO NS. Edinburgh and London. 

TO URISTS* SE A SON, 1 899. 


JIJ8T PUBLISHED. 

THE CYCLIST’S GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 

DISTRICT. By A. W. RUMNEY, M.A. With 21 Route Maps and 12 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, limp cloth, rounded corners, price Is. 6d. net. 
With General Map, in Colours, on pegamoid, price 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A compact little volume, admirably conceived and curried out."— Outlook. 
Prospectus, ictf/i Specimen Page , on application. 

The SWEDISH TOURING CLUB’S GUIDE to 

SWEDEN. Ulnstraled with 21 Maps and Plana. The moat complete 
and authentic Guide to Sweden ever produced. 213 pp., cloth, price 5a. 

“ An excellent little guide to Sweden.”— Timet. 


RHODES’S STEAMSHIP GUIDE, 1898-99. Edited 

►- by THOMAS RHODES. Containing Sea Atlas of 14 Double-Page Maps. 

in Colours, Gazetteer of Ports, Directory of Passenger Steamers, and 25 
I bcco Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo t cloth gilt, rounded comers, pnee 
6s. net. 

“ One of the most valuable shipping guides that haR yet been published." 

Fair play. 


THE TOURIST’S POCKET-BOOK. In Eleven 

European and Three other Languages. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 
Revised and much Enlargod. 18mo, stiff cover, price Is. 


The following Lists tcill be forwarded gratis on application 

1. A SELECTION of the best GUIDES, DICTIONARIES, and PHRASE 

BOOK8 for, TRAVELLERS. 

2. A CATALOGUE of ROAD, RAILWAY, CANAL, and RIVER MAPS, 

especially adapted for Cycling, Pedestrian, Boating, and Tourists’ 
purposes. ____ 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street, London. 
Liverpool: Philip, Son, & Nephkw, 45-61, South Castle Street. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Travel List. ISBISTER & CO.’S 


THE KINGDOM of the BA-ROT8I (UPPER 

ZAMBESIA). By ALFRED BERTRAND. Witll over ICO 
Illustrations. Cloth, lfi*. 

“One of the most delightful hooks of travel we have recently 1 
seen."— St James'* Gazette. 

A NEW WORK ON CLIMBING. 

NEW CLIMBS in NORWAY: an Account of 

some Ascents in the Sondmore District. By E. C. OPJ’EN- 
HEIM. Member of the Alpine Club. Illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick. Cloth. Ts. 6<1. 

“ Bright and pleasantly written_should he welcomed by all 1 

mountaineers."— Outlook. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO PARIS. 

PARI8-PARI8IEN : What to See; What to 

Know; Parisian Ways; Practical Uinta. Crimson calf, 
gilt. «*. 

" A genuine ' find.' Daily Chronicle. 

THE MOST THRILLING BOOK OF TRAVEL OF 
THE SEASON, 

THROUGH NEW GUINEA and other 

CANNIBAL COUNTRIES. By Captain II CAYLEY- 
WEBSTER. With Map, 100 Illuntrati ins. chiefly from | 
Photographs taken by the Author, and Photogravure Fron¬ 
tispiece. Cloth, gilt, 21s. 

“One of the most interesting books of travel lately pul*- 
lished .”—Daily Mews. 

TRAVELS and POLITICS in tho NEAR EAST. 

fly WILLIAM MILLER. Author of “The Balkans." loo 
Illustrations and Map. Cloth. 21 s. 

"Most interesting and entertaining, and. as a companion to a 
guide-book, invaluable.”— Westminster Gazette. 

THE ANNAL8 of MONT BLANC : a Mono¬ 
graph. By C. E. MATHEW 8 Map, 6 Photogravures, and 
many other Illustrations and Facsimiles. 21 s. net 
“ This will l>e a book precious not only to mountaineers, but 
to all lovers of Switzerland."— Daily Chronicle. 

“The book is as interestingly written as it is complete, and 
every mountaineer will have to get it ."—Fall At all Gazette. 

THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain 

M. 8 . WELLBY. 18th Hussars. Photogravure Frontispiece 
and many other Illustrations; also Maps and Appendices 1 
of Flora. Ac. Cloth (jilt, 21s. 

“An interesting addition to the literature of Central Asian 
travel."— Speaker. 

LIFE of MAN on tho HIGH ALPS. 8tudics 

made on Monte Rosa. By ANGKLO MO 88 O. Translated 1 
from the Second Edition of the Italian bv E. LOUGH 
KIESOW, in collaboration with F. KIKSOW. With 
numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth. 21 s 
“ This hook stands alone in scientific Alpine literature... .is 
of great interest."— Literature. 

OVER the ALPS on a BICYCLE. By Elixa- 

BETH ROBBINS PENNELL. Illustrated by Joseph 
Penned. Crown Svo, paper cover, is. 

" A cheenr and entertaining account of a remarkable feat of 
endurance.'— Times. 

"Very lively anti entertaining."— Daily Telegraph. 
CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the 

K ARAKORAM-H IM ALAVAS. Bv Sir WILLIAM MAR¬ 
TIN CONWAY. M.A., F.S.A.. F RO 8 . lvol.. cloth, 300 
Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and Maps. .'tls. f»i. net 
There is also a Supplementary Volume, with Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, l-"»s. net. 

CLIMBING REMINISCENCES of tho DOLO¬ 
MITES. By LEONE SINIGAGLIA. Translated by 
MARY ALICE VIALLS. Cloth.21s.net. Also an Edition 
on Japan paper, £5 5 s. net. 

“A first-rate book — well translated.*— Daily Mews. 
ENGLI8H CATHEDRALS. Described by 
Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Cloth elegant. 25a. 

HANDBOOK o* ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

By Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 

108 . Iki. 

•AUNTERING9 in FLORENCE. By E. Grifi. 
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The Wine of Nature. 

“Upon world-altitudes,” says Mathilde Blind, “God- 
, intoxicated moods fill us with beatitudes.” 

. ..God-intoxicated moods.” It is a little phrase that 
. Iffdds within its minute compass the very quintessence of 
the holiday spirit. You remember that Jar which the 
fisherman in the Arabian Nights found on the seashore? 
When he unsealed it there rose out of it the huge and 
terrific form of a Genius. A like marvel, a like mystery, 
and a most different rapture is contained in, and emanates 
from, Mathilde Blind’s unstoppered words. Out of their 
littleness we tower to the stature of gods. We expand to 
the power and the satisfaction of gods. We drink of the 
•wine of nature, draught after deep draught—-the woodland 
wine, stored by George Meredith, when “ the sun draws 
out of hazel leaves a smell of woodland wine”—the 
“ dewy wine ” in the musk-rose of Keats ; of Browning’s 
golden sunrise-wine, which “ boils, pure gold, o’er the 
cloud-cup’s rim.” We taste of the crystal wine and the 
spring wine of a host of lesser distillers. And we are 
rapt out of ourselves, deliciously frenzied with spiritual 
exhilaration ; drunken, dazed with excess of beauty: and 
that is what a holiday essentially means—a moment of 
forgetfulness, when care, responsibility', effort, are lost in 
the flood of primal joy—an “ oasis in the dust and drouth 
of city life,” as Tennyson writes; “a feel of heaven,” in 
what were else all earth, as Pippa calls it. 

That is why nearly all right invitations to the country run 
to the form of Rhapsodies. They are the spontaneous expres¬ 
sion of some vivid moment; they are the exaltation that 
comes from the sense of abounding life. Joy is at the root 
of them, and the soul of laughter. They bubble up, frank, 
sparkling, bidding you “ quit your books or surely you’ll 
grow double,” inviting you to come out and “hear the 
woodland linnet.” Though, indeed, books are not entirely 
neglected by poets when they do but contemplate a day 
out. Browning, when he “lay on the grass and forgot 
the oaf over a jolly chapter of Rabelais,” was evidently in 
holiday mood, as witness his holiday fare, “ a loaf, half a 
cheese, and a bottle of Chablis.” 

Nevertheless, in the invitations to come out, books are, 
as a rule, explicitly or implicitly discarded. You are to 
feel that the open has infinitely more to give than the life 
within doors. The open, note, not the country; which 
term has been robbed by the Eighteenth Century of all its 
mystery and charm, and dressed up into an artificial 
prettiness that it may be weighed in a scale against a 
fashionable representation of the Town. The holiday spirit 
which involves the sense of the open with its infinity, its 
eternity, its bafflement, its satisfaction—Emerson’s “pits 
of air ” and “ gulf of space ”—this holiday spirit is of 
recent birth within us. There is fresh air in our oldest 
poets, but what vast tracts of “ country ” literature parch 
for a breath of the open! As we read, we long for that 
“ draught ” that Henry James invented, and that he has 
so painfully excluded from his later works. We weary of 
those forced defences of country life which reiterate that 
“ content makes all ambrosia,” and that health and virtue, 
as Cowper tells us in his “God made the country” 
passage, are less threatened in fields and groves than in 
“London, opulent, enlarged, and still increasing London.” 


John Gilpin, you remember, is Cowper’s account of a 
holiday. But listen to tho’modern invitation : 

Allons! whoever you are, come travel with me ! 

Travelling with me you find what never tires. . . . 

Allons! with power, liberty, the earth, the elements. 

Health, defiance, gaiety, self-esteem, curiosity. . . . 

The Song of the Open Road. 

The poem has infinitely more: but it has the whole spirit of 
holidays. It is the very rhapsody of invitation. Edward 
Carpenter, whose verse has a dilution both of Emerson 
and Whitman, cries to us: 

Come up into the fragrant woods and walk with me. 

The voices of the trees and the silent growing grass and 
waving ferns ascend. 

Emerson, Whitman, and—a long way off—Carpenter: 
they call us to the open—to “inhale great draughts of 
space ”—to “the exhilarated radiant life.” An invitation 
equally modern, equally, though differently, alluring, is 
given by George Meredith—that divine sort of invitation 
which is at the same time a challenge. Is there anywhere 
such poignancy.of mystery, such rapture of intimacy with 
nature—as in his Woods of Westermain ? 

Quick and far as colour flies ’, 

Taking the delighted eyes, 

You of any well that springs 

May unfold the heaven of things. . . . 

But a truce to quotation! It does but mar the orbed 
and perfect beauty of the whole. And these woods, 
enchanted beyond any Eastern tale, this place teeming 
with a most divine terror, lies at the core of our familiar 
Surrey. 

Enter these enchanted woods 
You who dare. 

For there are conditions : you must have courage, trust, 
sanity, sympathy ; the robust soul, as Whitman demands 
the robust and perfect body ; but having these, . . . what 
delight! 

Foliage lustreful around, 

Shadowed leagues of slumbering sound, . . . 

But read, read, and you must needs respond ; and whether 
you refuse or accept the invitation, you cannot but thrill 
to its call. 

If George Meredith stands at the door of the Surrey 
woods to usher us (warningly) in, Wordsworth has given 
us a permanent and most irresistible invitation to the 
Lake District, and Tennyson to our Eastern Counties. 
The translation of natural beauty into words is in itself 
an invitation to witness the original; and there is scarce 
a corner of our island that has not its host to welcome us 
at the feast. From Clough’s Oxford Reading Party in 
the Western Highlands to James Thomson’s Sunday at 
Hampstead, fervid invitations reach us for shorter or 
longer periods. Herrick asks us to come a-maying; and 
Burns to spend the lightsome days at the banks of 
Aberfeldy. Andrew Lang writes to us to come a-fishing-— 
“to angle immensely for trout,” as Praed has it; while 
Robert Bridges suggests the most supremely delightful 
boating parties. It is a confliction of sweet voices. 

Which way, Amanda, shall we bend our course ? 

The choice perplexes . . . 

—as the author of The Seasons remarks. And Browning 
asks: 

O which were best, to roam or rest ? 

The land's lap, or the water’s breast ? 

But he helps us by indicating a classification : he gives us 
the roaming and the resting holiday—that primary divi¬ 
sion into the holiday that is for tramping and the holiday 
that is for loafing; and we find that the poets range them¬ 
selves with manifold enthusiasm into two camps in support 
of one or the other. 

What is the modern cult of the gipsy but a realisation 
of the joys of tramping under the open sky ? “ Any 
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stroller must be dear to' the right-thinking heart,” says 
R. L. Stevenson, who has written two of the most charming 
holiday books in our literature. The Romany girl is 
beloved by Emerson and Matthew Arnold, not to mention 
George Borrow, and, in another breath, Mr. AVatts- 
Dunton. Indeed, Matthew Arnold, though you would not 
have expected it, has written one of the most delightful 
tramping poems we have. And we can hardly imagine 
any holiday more ideally employed than in tracking the 
footsteps of the Scholar-Gipsy in the country about Oxford. 
"Where else shall we find scenes that wear so tender and 
pure alight; where flowers so delicate as those “pluck’d 
in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers ” ? 

The mere occupation of tramping has gathered a 
romance about it, and in our holidays many of us hope to 
taste something of the enjoyment of Kipling’s Tramp 
Royal: 

Speakin’ in general, I ’ave tried ’em all, 

The ’appy roads that take you o’er the world. 

Speakin’ in general, I’ve found them good 
For such as cannot use one bed too long, 

But must get ’ence, the same as I ’ave done, 

An’ go observin’ matters till they die. 

To “ go observin’ matters.” There, perhaps, you have 
the chief charm of tramping, though to many the mere 
physical swing and exertion is in itself a rapture. But 
tramping demands strength and some measure of effort, 
even in its lesser, delightful forms of roaming, strolling, 
and sauntering; and there are many, brain-fagged and 
overdone, who will rather choose that “ wise passiveness” 
which AVordsworth approves: 

Think you mid all the mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking ? 

Carpenter, too, when he lay among the ferns, heard 
their voices go past him continually Though, indeed, the 
Loafer Royal does not trouble about voices or knowledge. 
AVhat he likes to do is to 

utterly lie down 

And feel the sunshine throbbing on body and limb, 

My drowsy brain in pleasant drunkenness swim. . . . 

Or to take a better example from a poem by Mr. Riley 
that is a very rhapsody of loafing: 

But when June comes—clear my throat 
With wild honey ! liinch my hair 
In the dew 1 and hold my coat! 

Whoop out loud ! and throw my hat! 

June wants me, and I’m to spare ! 

Spread them shadders anywhere, 

I’ll get down and waller there, 

And obliged to you at that! 

But the loveliest of all the holidays in literature—the 
holiday most fraught with joy and with influence—was a 
holiday of roaming, wherein Pippa passes : 

Oh, day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 

A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure, 

The least of thy gazes or glances . . . 

Thy long, blue, solemn hours serenely flowing, 

Whence earth, we feel, gets steady help and good—- 
Thy fitful sunshine minutes, coming, going, 

As if earth turned from work in gamesome mood, 

All shall be mine! . . . 

And Pippa’s song is our one supreme holiday song, the 
song of unshadowed joy, filled to the brim with nature, 
and with hope, and with youth: 

The year’s at the spring; 

The day’s at the mom ; 

Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn : 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 


Things Seen. 

The First of June. 

At four o’clock, in a dark office in a narrow London street, 
a little breeze came through the open window, and called me. 
An hour later I was striding up the grass hill that rises, 
raimented with buttercups, towards the Weald of Kent. 
Soon the woods met me. A copper beech stood out dolly 
amid the shining green march of the vast foliage; trees 
decked with white blossom offered me their fragrance as 
I passed; across the valley clusters of gorse flashed their 
yellow oriflamme; rabbits scurried across my path; a 
pheasant whirred up on firm wing; patches of tall bluebells 
moved; dabchicks dived in a pond, the water like a living 
thing in the temperate wind; a colt kicked out its lanky 
legs in sheer joy of living, while the mare gazed at her off¬ 
spring’s odd, crimped tail; a busy woodpecker hammered 
at a tree, and when I paused the air palpitated with the 
low hum of innumerable bees. All Nature was articulate, 
gay, and young. Oh, it was good to be with her on the 
first of June! Overhead a lark twittered in the luminous 
blue vault, where little, feathery white clouds stood 
anchored. The hour was fragrant, sweet, and wholesome. 
It lulled the senses to an exquisite languor, like some 
opiate of the gods. Then the hill debouched on to a 
white road, winding between over-arching trees up, up, 
and lo! at the top a new country lay outstretched—the 
spacious, pleasant AVeald of Kent, aglow with light, 
stretching through fertile pastures to the haze that hung 
over the horizon. The day wore on ; the bees went home, 
the birds to nest; bats went in ghostly zigzag through 
the shadows, and in the quiet sky a great planet 
beamed mildly. Came up night, with her intricate 
pattern of stars, and a nightingale singing beneath them. 
The rest was silence, cut into by the long-drawn screech of 
an owl. Then sleep in the solemn stillness of the utter¬ 
most country—and waking to a new day. So simple! 


Trooping the Colour. 

AVhat a spectacle! From one window I see a great 
stretch of shimmering water, punctuated by a rock on 
which two pelicans stand like statues ; beyond, a 
forest of trees swaying to the near horizon, where houses 
peep through the greenery; and this is London, the heart 
of London ! I turn to the other window. Suddenly the 
National Anthem lifts the hats from the dim crowd that 
sways beneath. Below me is the great, gravelled, water- 
sprinkled Horse Guards’ Parade. Round the square, 
rigid, immovable as pawns, loom troops—the frame of the 
picture—guarding the Parade from intrusion. Down one 
side, in double rank, stand in fine array other of the 
Guards. At the far end, three spots in the great expanse 
of ground, are three soldiers, and he in the middle holds 
the Colour. Suddenly a roar of cheering. Enter the 
Headquarters Staff—princes, field-marshals, officers, and 
dukes—their plumes waving, their horses pricking deli¬ 
cately over the gravel. Round the ranks of soldiers, 
in and out, front and rear, march the staff, while the men 
stand like statues. Then to the brave music of the massed 
bands the escort for the Colour detach themselves from 
their comrades and march up the Parade ground. Near 
the Colour they halt. A lone soldier steps round the escort 
and advances to the Colour. He salutes. Gravely the 
Colour is handed to him. He bears it back to his officer. 
The officer salutes the Colour, receives it, and holds it aloft 
before the escort. They salute. The band plays 11 The 
British Grenadiers.” Then follows—but what is thist 
There is a quick movement in the crowd below, and outside 
the square of pawn soldiers an undersized, hatless man 
runs like a hare through the people. A roar of 
anger follows him, and as he runs the happy crowd 
(it is June and holiday time) catch at him, tearing' 
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his clothes. He runs through them and out again—this 
breathless, hunted creature. It is one man against the 
world, while the band plays the “ Highland Laddie ” 
march. Then he stumbles, and a policeman grabs him. 
He is surrounded. Other policemen pounce on him; two 
more on horseback encompass him. He disappears from life. 
The incident is over. The show proceeds. The massed 
bands crash their music into the still air; the people cheer; 
the officers stand immovable, with drawn swords pointed 
at nothing; the drum-majors swagger at the head of their 
bands; the Princess beams from her balcony; the sun 
sliiinmers on armour; the plumes of the field-marshals wave; 
but the thing that drums in my brain and haunts my eyes 
as I return through the radiant streets is the sight of 
that hunted creature running for freedom. One wretched 
man against the world, who came to thieve and failed! 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

There are to be changes at Burlington House. The 
Council of the Royal Academy has decided to enlarge the 
borders of its galleries. Plans are being considered for 
the opening-out of a new sculpture gallery, and for the 
reinclusion of the room dovoted of late years to the clay, 
the bronze, and tho marble, in the suite of apartments 
devoted to paintings. Any attempt on the part of the 
Royal Academicians to effect reforms will command 
sympathy; but it must be said, in common candour, that 
these are changes which are not for the better. Does the 
instructed art-loving public of England believe that the 
present premises of the Royal Academy are too small? 
On the contrary, does not the futility of the greater part 
of the pictures hung yoar by year in its exhibitions 
produce in the minds of many beholders a feeling of 
indignant despair? The twenty pictures that are fit to 
be seen have to be searched out from among twelve 
hundred that are unfit. That is a process of unnatural 
selection that is tiresome: it inflicts “ Academy head¬ 
aches,” and vitiates the faculty of seeing. 


Under these circumstances, the Council of the Academy 
would surely do better if they closed old rooms rather than 
opened new ones ; or, at least, made a more judicious weed¬ 
ing of the works offered for their acceptance, and kept a 
single line of the most meritorious works instead of 
offering a gaudy patchwork of closely and incongruously 
packed canvases. That is an old and obvious remedy, 
which we are weary of repeating. The reply is ready, 
and it is this—that the bad artist likes his works to 
have a place in the Academy catalogue, however ill-hung 
his picture may be; and that the public likes quantity, 
not quality, in art. Well, it may be so. The ways of the 
public are difficult to fathom; and ugly facts come to 
attest to the futility of fastidious fancy. There is a greater 
proportion of worthless pictures at Burlington House this 
season than in any shows of recent years; and of this fact 
the readers of newspaper criticism have been fully 
informed. And with what effect ? Only this—that up to 
this week the record of Academy attendances has been 
broken, and that the turnstile has revolved more continu¬ 
ously through the May of 1899 than it did during the 
May of any previous year. 


Mn. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., is about to become a 
dweller in St. John’s Wood, where he has taken the studio 
of the late Harry Bates. The artists’ colony under 
Primrose Hill will feel the withdrawal of the oldest and 
most conspicuous of its residents; but Mr. Waterhouse 
vastly improves his quarters by his flitting, and he will be 
able to finish, with new facilities, for next year’s Academy 
exhibition the big subject-picture which Burlington House 
this year does so ill without. 


A measure of [ill-luck has of late attached to the historic 
title of Shaftesbury—a title to which “ the good Lord’s ” 
services as a philanthropist ought, one imagines, to have 
drawn down almost visibly the blessing of heaven. Per¬ 
haps the present bearer of the title thinks it has been so 
drawn down since his engagement to Lady Constance 
Grosvenor was announced. The future Lady Shaftesbury 
will certainly bring new honour to her husband’s name. 
Inheriting from her mother, Lady Grosvenor, a love of the 
poor and a loyalty to public and private duty, and having 
caught from her stepfather, Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., 
a zeal for art and for letters, she combines in herself 
interests and qualities not often found in collusion. She is 
as good a horsewoman as she is an intelligent reader of 
books, and her social sympathies, as is proper to her time, 
are wider than those, for instance, of “the good Lord 
Shaftesbury,” who, all philanthropic as he was, frankly 
complained that Peel, by not favouring Factory Act legis¬ 
lation, threw him into contact with Bright—a contact, he 
said, very distasteful to a gentleman ! 


Mr. Georoe Meredith will contribute a poem to an 
early number of the Conihill Magazine —in the pages of 
which was first published The Adventures of Many 
Richmond , with Du Maurier’s drawings. That was nearly 
thirty years ago. A decade later was published in the 
Vornhiil the lines “ To a Friend Recently Lost ”—the 
friend in question being Mr. Tom Taylor. Yet another 
piece lias appeared in the same magazine—“ The Song of 
Theodolinda.” 


Some of the newspapers speak about Sir Alma Tadema, 
but only at the sacrifice of the hyphen, which the artist 
has always used. In fact, he took the name of Alma 
not merely to soften the sound of Tadema, but to get an 
early place in catalogues among the A’s instead of among 
the T’s. People, therefore, must speak of Sir Lawrence, 
and not of Sir Alma. The knighthood was very much 
the artist’s due ; but the formal offer of it was owing to a 
suggestion made by the Princess Louise, who greatly 
admires his work, and has given her friendship to his 
daughter. _ 

ARCiimsnop Ireland, the most able and enlightened 
member of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of America, 
is to arrive in London in ten days’ time ; and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ought to know it. Cardinal Manning was a 
teetotaler, and took all his purple dignities with him to 
Clerkenwell Green, where he stood on a costermonger’s 
cart to address a crowd—the most curious eminence ever 
occupied by a Prince of the Church. But Archbishop 
Ireland is a teetotaler and something more. He elo¬ 
quently advocates not only the renunciation of the habit of 
drinking stimulants, but also the total abolition of the 
drink traffic. 


Correspondence. 

The Real Landor. 

Sir, —In a notice of Letters of Walter Savage Landor 
(Duckworth & Co.), your reviewer complained that the 
injudicious editor—myself—had carefully left out whatever 
would exhibit Landor in his less placid mood. In a sub¬ 
sequent article, on “Landor and Dickens,” the Academy 
repeats the charge, and adds that it has beon admitted. 
To prevent further misapprehension, I beg leave to say 
that it has not been admitted, and, what is more, that it 
does not happen to be true. As I have read the letters in 
the original—while your reviewer, I presume, has not—I 
may perhaps be thought to know more of the matter than 
he can.— I am, &e., Stephen Wheeler. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W.: June 5, 1899. 
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Shakespeare’s Handwriting. 

Sir, —The facsimile of what may possibly be Shake¬ 
speare’s MS., which appears in the current issue of the 
Academy, calls to mind the suggestion which Tennyson 
made to the New Shakspere Society for the publication 
of some facsimiles of Elizabethan and Jacobite hand¬ 
writings, with the special object of showing what letters 
would be most easily mistaken by the printers. I do not 
know how far the Society gave effect to this suggestion, 
but there can be no two opinions as to its importance. 

One of the more obvious points in relation to this 
subject is the fact that the letter “ e ” in the handwriting 
of the time was liable to be mistaken for “o” and “a,” 
and vice versa. We probably have an instance of such a 
mistake in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” I. i. 47, where 
North’s Plutarch confirms the correction, “ Without some 
pleasure new,” for “ Without some pleasure now ” of 
the Polio ; and many similar instances might be adduced. 

A reference to the few undoubted specimens we have of 
the poet’s signature will carry us a great deal farther, for 
a cursory glance at once shows us that the letter “ p ” was 
liable to be confused with almost any tailed letter, and 
that non-final “s” and “f” were easily interchangeable. 
To apply this let us turn to “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
III. v. 150-156, where the Folio reads: 

How now P Chopt Logicke ? what is this ? 

Proud, and I thanke you : and I tbanke you not. 

Thanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 

Hut fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 

To go with Paris to Saint Peters church: 

Or I will drag thee, on a Hurdle thither. 

Now, if it should be found that “ j ” was written with a 
tail, and if we bear in mind what we have gathered from 
Shakespeare’s signatures, and also the fact that “fettle” 
only appears to have been used reflexively or intransitively, 
it may perhaps seem legitimate to entertain the view that 
the poet possibly wrote, not “ fettle your fine joints,” but 
“settle your fine points,” which would be peculiarly in 
keeping with “ Chopt Logicke,” and with the spirit of the 
context. 

The consideration of what maybe called the “ductus 
scriptarum literarum ” in connexion with Shakespeare’s 
text seems hardly to have received the attention it deserves, 
and I am convinced that the thorough treatment of the 
subject in accordance with Tennyson’s admirable sugges¬ 
tion would lead to many remarkable results.—I am, &c., 

June 5, 1899. Alfred E. Thiselton. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 35 . 

Last week we printed the firBt half of an original sonnet on Her 
Majesty the Queen, and asked for its completion, the prize being 
offered to the competitor who came nearest to the sense of the 
author's own version. This is the sonnet complete : 

Victoria. 

“ Queenly as woman, womanly as Queen.” 

Though foreign were the lips that spake this praise, 
Englishmen gladly may accept a phrase 
So fit to keep their monarch’s memory green. 

For 'mid the stress these many years have seen, 

Nights of affliction and unquiet days, 

This Lady, meeting all with level gaze, 

Queenly and womanly has ever been. 

Yes, though beneath her sway the realm has spread, 

Though gloriously we dominate the wave, 

And Britain's flag is honoured everywhere, 

This iB her crowning pride when all is said : 

T'have been as mother fond, as widow brave, 

As Queen and woman great beyond compare. 


The nearest version (and it is quite curiously close) is that oon< ri- 
buted by Miss L. S. Gibson, 3, Church Street, Reigate : 

Victoria. 

“Queenly as woman, womanly as Queen.” 

Though foreign were the lips which voiced that praise, 
Englishmen gladly make their own a phrase 
So fit to keep their monarch’s memory green. 

For 'mid the stress these eighty years have seen, 

Nights of affliction and long, lonely days, 

This Lady, meeting all that clouds life’s ways, 

Queenly and womanly throughout hath been. 

Yes, though beneath her sway God gives us fame, 

Though gloriously we dominate in strife, 

And Britain's flag is honoured far and near, 

This is her crowning pride, her noblest name 

T'have been as mother, daughter, friend, and wife, 

As Queen and woman, tender, true, most dear. 

Among the others are : 

Queenly as woman, womanly as Queen. 

Though foreign were her race in other days, 

Englishmen uladly may entwine the bays, 

So fit ro keep their monarch's memory green. 

For mid the stress these eighty years have seen, 

Nights of affliction and long, weary days, 

This Lady, meeting all with steadfast gaze, 

Queenly and womanly has ever been. 

Yes, though beneath her sway lie empires vast, 

Though gloriously we dare in East and West, 

And Britain’s flag is honoured far and near. 

This is her crowning pride, which yet shall last : 

T'have been as mother in her children blest, 

As Queen and woman in her life sincere. 

[J. H. S., Liverpool/ 

Queenly as woman, womanly as Queen. 

Though foreign were her ancestors, she's ours ! 

Englishmen gladly magnify her powers, 

So fit to keep their monarchy serene. 

For 'mid the stress these sixty years have known, 

Nights of affliction, anguish, terror, tears. 

This Lady, meeting aid that quelled all fears, 

Queenly and womanly has aye been known. 

Yes, though beneath her rule we dwell in peace, 

Though gloriously we dare all things we will, 

And Britain's flag is honoured 'neath the sun, 

This is her crowning pride, that shall not cease : 

T'have been as mother, our example still; 

As Queen and woman both—that glory one ! 

[T. C., Bnxted. 

Queenly as woman, woman passing sweet; 

Though foreign were her noble sires, I ween, 

Englishmen gladly mark their grey-haired Qaeen 
So fit to keep their monarohs’ mighty seat. 

For mid the stress thesa years of frost and heat, 

Nights of affliction, and with sleepless e'en, 

This Lady, meeting all with brow serene, 

Queenly and womanly drives through the street. 

Yes, though beneath, her “Prince” rests on his bier, 

Though gloriously we do and greatly dare, 

And Britain's flag is honoured far and near, 

This is her crowning pride, our monarch dear : 

T'have been as mother gentle, loving, fair ; 

As Queen and woman noble and sincere. 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 

Replies received also from G. W., London; H. P. B., Glasgow; 

N. S., London ; L. M. L., Stafford ; A. E. L., Stafford ; S. T., London ; 
and A. M. B., Woking. 


Competition No. 36 . 

We offer this week a prize of a guinea to the competitor who 
sends what seems to us the best list of the five living authors 
who are most underrated. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 13. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the second column of p. 644 or it 
cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses Bhould always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors Bending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 

%* Owing to pressure on our space, our acknmvledgmeats of Booh 
lleceived are unavoidably held over. 
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An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The Pioneer Steamship—Arrival 
at Marseilles—The Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French Hilarity 
mcceeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of \ntiqnity—Ashore in the 
Dardanelles—Disinterested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constantinople 
and its Surroundings—The Passage to the Crimea—The Seaports and the 
Battlegrounds—Starvation at the English Camp—French Economy and 
Hospitality. 

CHAPTER ITT. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing—The Commencement of the 
Siege and the Misery attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a (Jale—Arrival at Kamieeh-The 
Monastery of St. George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine— A Trip to the Sea. of Azof—Contrasted 
Scenes of Peace and War — Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha—The Unsuccessful Attack on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh 
and Bnlaklava- Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in the Camps—French Trans¬ 
port System compared with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
-The Capture of the MalakolT and Redan— A View of tl»e Ruins—Bomb¬ 
proof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Scrvice-The Turk a Man of his Word—Good Pay and 
Little Work Our Phdosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha's Bedclothes—His 
Friendship—No Use for a Profiler. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Kffendi and hia Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mustsphn Pasha Wide Awake—Wo are Hurried Off to Eupatoria—A Rescue in 
the Black Sea-A British Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem held by Mr. 8ears and Some 
of his Religious Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on its Results. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispiece. ]!)8 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


MESSRS. JARROLD & SONS 

BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 

RECENT NOTABLE FICTION. 

Price 6s. 

RESPECT'S MAURVS JURATS GREATEST 
rrUKA. Ihk \Y ESTMIN8TRB Review. 

THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 

By MAURU3 JOKAI, 

Author of “ The Green Book,” 11 Black Diamonds,” &c. 

“It would not be easy to convey an adequate idea of the charming 
simplicity of the narrat ive, the dramatic force of the principal scenes, or 

the wonderful vividne-s of the characterisation.full ot thrilling in- 

terest . ...extraordinaryand uuique .. . a new study in modern fiction. 

an example of literary workmanship of which Flaubert or Turgenov 
might well lie proud ...a masterpiece, and is in many respects Maurus 
Jdkai’s greatest work.”— The Westminster Review, 


Price Os. 

BY THE NEW BOSNIAN 
AUTHOR. 

SEL AM. 

By MILENA MRAZOVIU. 
Translated by 
MRS. WAUGH. 

Mr. MPemberton, writing in 
The Sketch, says: “1, at least, 
remember no study of humanity 
of recent years which has re¬ 
vealed such fresh conceptions of 
the primitive things of life, or has 
permitted one to see the world 
with such a truly Eastern eye.” 

'Hie World. —“There in no item 
in the collection that lacks evi¬ 
dences of the striking literary and 
imaginative gifts of its author.” 

London : 

JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Price 3 m. 6<1. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP 
"SINNERS TWAIN,” Ac. 

The PRODIGAL’S 
BROTHER. 

By JOHN MACKIK, 
Author of “ Sinners Twain,” 
“ The Devil’s Playground,” 
“ They That Sit in Darkness.” 
The St. James's Gazette .— 
“We heartily congratulate Mr. 
Mackie on his manly and pic¬ 
turesque work, and wish it 
the widespread circulation it 
deserves.” 

The World.—* 1 Thoroughly in¬ 
teresting.” 

The Sunday Sun. —“ Full of 
human interest.” 


WALTER SCOTT’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Special Edition. Price 6d. Limited to 100,000 copies. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover. 

ESTHER WATERS. By George 

MOORE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 

BIRD-LIFE in a SOUTHERN 

COUNTY : being Eight Years’ Gleanings among 
the Birds of Devonshire. By CHARLES DIXON. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles 
Whympih. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d. 

New Volume. 

WHAT IS ART? By Leo Tolstoy. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"PAULA,” Ac. 

A GIRL of the KLONDIKE By 

VICTORIA CROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. Gd. _ 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

THE NEW ROME: Poems and 

Bal’ndsof our Empire. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Crojvn 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Gs. 

EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES OF USEFUL 
HANDBOOKS. Price Gd. each. 

New Volume. 

FLOWERS and FLOWER OUL 

TURE. By H. W. WARD, F.R.H.8.. Author of 
“ My Ganlcner,” Ac, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 
Paternoster Square. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 4to, 380pp , 330 Illustrations, art linen. 15s. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 

Or.THB WITNESS or tha MONUMENTS. 

By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Member of the Council of Biblical Arcliseology. 

This comprehensive work furnishes the chief results 
of recent Oriental resenreh and discovery. It brings 
together for the first time, within the compass of a 
handy volume, a large number of cuneiform and other 
texts and translations, also accurate reproductions of 
hundreds of Bitbj Ionian, Egv ptian, Assj’rian, North 
Syrian, and Phumician antiquities. Translations of 
ancient texts made specially for this work contain 
many suggestive references to the Old Testament. 

The Illustrations are chiefly photographic from the 
Monuments themselves; the exceptions are Drawings 
by Mr. W. U. Ry lands, F.S.A., Secretary to the 
Society of Biblical A»chu*ology. 

Demy 8vo, 124 pp., price 3s. Od. 

THE STUDENT’S 

DEUTERONOMY. 

A Corrected Translation, with Notes and with Refer¬ 
ences in full to the Preceding and Later Texts. 

By the Rev. Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Lale Principal of Wycbffe Hall, Oxford, and formerly 
Head of ihe Translation Department of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The object of the Work is to make the Translation 
more accurate and less cumbrous ; to call attention in 
the Notes to certain linguistic, legislative, and archne- 
nlogical peculiarities in the text; and to illustrate the 
Speeches bv two sets of References—(a) passages in 
the four previous Books of the Bible to which the 
Speaker refers, or of which he makes use, and (b) 
passages in the later Books of the Bible which refer 
to the Speeches. Upwards of 200 of the former texts, 
and 300 of the latter, are printed in full on a specially 
wide margin. 

EYRE A SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C. 
Prospectus mailed gratis. 

Retail of all Booksellers’. 
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ENGLAND’S PERIL. By the 
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THE SECRET of LYNNDALE. By 

j FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of «• The 
Bohemian Girls.” 

THE GODS SAW OTHERWISE. 

By F. H. MELL. 

NORRINGTON LE VALE. By J. G. 

! LYALL, Author of “ The Merry Gee-tree.” 
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MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 
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CATALOGUES. 

W ILLIAMS & NOEGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Valuable and extensive Libraries of the late Cuth^ert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., and O. W. Johnson, 
Esq., and other Properties. 

M essrs, hodgson will sell by I 

AUCTION, at their ROOMS. 115. CHANCERY LANE. 


The Standard History, 


W IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. M AUCTION. Bt" Hr ROoi[R 115, CHANCERY LANE. NOW READY. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. W.C., ou TUESDAY. June 13th, and three following days, at in o v ,o a ,, ft1ri _ Q ^ ... „ . 

^ ««-• • pp - ™V» e ; f 8TO ’ mth Pow 

nin.TAATTnn . Surrey. Large Pauer, 3 vols.— Hasted'’s Kent, 4 vols.-Dugdale’s 

CATALOGUES post free on application. Warwickshire, 2 vols.—Clutterbuck’s Hertford, 3vols.—Bridge’s T i ■ r~ * ■ ■ ■ O w 

Northampton, 2 role. — Lipscomb's Buckingham, 3 vols.— | |i EL II I O I n l 

Collinson s Somerset, 3 vols.—Wilkinson’s Londina, 2 vols.— 

B ATIDF.Y TIR’S Xr T1ATH1FT PY’S Ogbou rue's E-sex and other Extra-illustrated Topographical OF TOT 

ib JA. x, 1 a A, DAUDLLril o Works — Keicheu bach ia, 2 vole—McKcnney’s Indian Tribes, 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. -’vols—Oxford Almanacs, 1716-1825—Ackerman’s Westminster r AITHAII If TH H T AIT I ¥>YT n A/if Tim 1 

New full j detailed CATALOGUE *=nt pet Ire, oh app.lo.tion LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIET 

DULAU* CO.. 37, Bono Boo.,,. L„,oo,. W. S ” 

-—— - - — which are added other valuable Books, including Caxton's ■ 

IMPORTANT_PRINTING AND PTTRT T8Hrvrj Golden Legend, by Wyukyn do Worde, 1493—Fifteenth Century 

-VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 4c. By RICHARD LOYETT, M.A. 

—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 4 v«. is., and other Architectural Books-First Editions of T , , 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 

DAEDEKEP’S & B AD D ELEY’S 

* TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soiio Square, London, W. 


IMPORTANT.-FRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
■VT EWSPA - PER S, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-KING. SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Goutrh Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph *' Africanism, London." 

B ooks out-of-print supplied 

—Please state wants. New Catalogue free. Just issued, 
WM BOBERTON'g “ GUIDE-BOOK to RUDYARI) 
KIPLING." Cloth, Is. 2d., post free.— Holland Co., Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 

B OOKS WANTED, at prices affixed.— 

Ireland's Life of Napoleon. 4 vols., £4.—Gardiner's 
History, 2 vols.. 1863, £2.—Kipling’s Indian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers. 10s. each.—The Germ. 1850, £2.—Snob 
nnd Gownsman, 1829-30. £5—Von Sy bed's French Revolution, 

4 vols., 35s.—Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Doom*. 

3 vols., 90s. Rare Books supplied. State wants. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

rpYPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MS. or Cor- 

_L respondence quickly and accurately type written. Strict 
secrecy.—.!. Young, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 

r PYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

1- done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 


Moliere. Browning, Tennyson, and Kipling—Prints, Engrav- ( 
mgs. Caricatures. Ac. 


Cata logues on application. 

A RT - WORKERS’ GUILD 

PRESENTATION SOCIETY. 


MASQUE 


BEAUTY’S AWAKEN I NG.-The MASQUE of the above 
Society will, by permission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
and the Court of Common Council, be presented in the 
GUILDHALL, on .TONE 27th, 28th, and 30th, on each date 
at 8.30 p.m. 

Mem tiers of the Society an 1 friends proposed as members by 
them will, on payment of their subscription (£1 le.) receive one 
ticket, single admission, and further tickets at £1 Is. each. 

Tickets, price £1 Is., and all information as to membership to 
be obtained (by letter only) ot the Secretary, 

H. .T. L. J. MASSfi, 

37, Mount Park Creseeut, 

____ Ealing. 

R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, 1,1,.D.. Litt-D. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 15th. 8 p.m., at ST. MARTIN'S TOWN 
H ALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper wilt be read 

“ THE GENESIS of the LONDON LIVERY COM¬ 
PANIES," by M. S. GIUSEPPI, F.8.A., F.R.Hiat.8, 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, S t. Martin's Lane. London, W.C. 


THE HISTORY 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIET" 
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By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 

Iii handsome cloth binding, bevelled boirdf, 
gilt top, 218. net. 

Note. A few copies of the Edition do laic tmlarp 
paper, specially bound in half-buckram, gilt fop, 
remain on sale, price 3 Os. net. | 

Academy.—"The record of a century’s work by the 
greatest missionary society in the world .... This bodfcs 
i-> indispensable to every student and well-wiaheref 
mis-ionary enterprise.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE. 
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A 68b, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- eluding Catalogue. One Shilling. 
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n foreign languages. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Month-, G Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
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Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

-Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 

BOOKiS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


COLLEGE, 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 

Price 2 b.—Contests.— JUNE. 

THE NYASA-TANGANYIKA PLATEAU— 

G) By Captain F. F. R. Soileau, RE. 

(2) By L. A. Wallace. 

HEIGHTS of LAKE NY ASA and TANGANYIKA iVwr 
SEA- LEV EL. By Captain C. F. Close, RE. 

ON HEMATOLOGY. By Va ugh \x Cornish. 

EXPLORATION in 8ARIK0L. By Captain H. II. P. Du>r 
A POPULAR TREATI8E on the TIDES. 

THE ENGLISH EXPEDITION to 90K0TRA. Bt Dr 
H. O. Forbes. 

THE AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION to SOUTHERN ARABIA 
and SOKOTRA. 

THE GERMAN DEEP-SEA EXPEDITION in ANTABiTIC 
WATERS. 

THE BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETT. 

SESSION 1898-1899. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE MEETINGS °f the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL i 
AND LITERATURE. SESSION 1898-1899. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 

At ; , '2,™T. MENT - ..... NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Applications, accompanied bv testimonials, should be sent to 2 -J 

theundersigned, not later than Saturday, the 24th of June. Edward Stanford, 26-37. Cockspur Street, < haring <- 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on October 1st, 1899. Now ready, with 384 Illustrations aod 3 Coloured 

l urther particulars may be obtained from 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

_ GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretory. \ N ILLUSTRATED MANU.4 

I OiNDON COUNTY (3 O TT N Cl I R BRITISH birds. By Howard sir 

J _j U > 1 bUUiNLlL. F.LS.Ac Second Edition. Revised and brought up 


The Technical Education Board of the Council is prepared to 
•reive APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD 


year, and the Head Master, whose services will be required in 
October, will be expected to devote his whole time to the duties 
of the office, unless he is also appointed by the Vestry of the 
I arish of Camberwell to be Director of the South London Art 
Gallery. 

Forms of application, together with full particulars of the 
duties and conditions of the appointment, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, and must l>e returned to tni> office on or 
l*fore Monday, June 19th. 

_ „ WM. GARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 
116, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.. 

_ 15th M ay, 1999. _ 

I ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

VJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C._Dau.ap, 5, Fumival Street, London, F..0. 

/CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

V-/ DENTS caused hy Collision, the Falling. Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses or by being Run into by other Vehicles 
Policies issued for the Vear or Season only. Prospectuses iiost 
free —Imperial Accident, Live Stock and General Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London. S.W. Agents 
wanted. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loudon ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 36 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
642) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


Now ready, with 384 Illustrations aod 3 Coloured Mnp*. 
8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

A N ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of 

i\ BRITISH BIRDS. By HOWARD SJLPXDEBi 
F.L S , &c Second Edition, Revised and brought op |i 
Gurnet A Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row 
(Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors). 

Just pub'ished, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE RILICION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Chiefly from the Writings of the late 
Mr. RICHARD SIMPSON. 

By Rev. H. SEBASTIAN BOWDEN, of the Oratory. 

“ A very clear, candid, and conclusive bit of work.” 

Bakon de Boox-WoEMsin Punch. 

Bruits & Oates, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B ih I r k b e c k bank. 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed as 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
■num monthly balances, whtn not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purohssea oodsoM. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small euwi 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed P. 

B IRK BECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

IIOW TO PURCHASE A HOOSB 

FOR TWO GUINEAS FEB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD T.AND SOCTETt. 

now TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVK SHILLINGS PER M05TH. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with foil pBTtlcoUn. poet fr» 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. liiws. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY , whirl 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation 1 1 'he Publisher. 
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^ T he S® 1 ** 1 Premier 1 §& 

^ . . TYPEWRITER . . ^ 


IS BUILT TO LAST, 



IS THE BEST VALUE. 


IS ALMOST 
SILENT, 

HAS THE . . 
LIGHTEST TOUCH. 

GREATEST 

RAPIDITY 

OF ACTION, 


Its phenomenal record of 
continued success is the 
greatest proof of its sup¬ 
eriority. Art Catalogue Free. 

SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER Co., 

14 Gracechurch Street, London. 


Liver 

Pills. 


Carter’s 

Little 


fgARTERS 

l-IITTLE 

illVER 


They core that BiliouB Headache and “ Yellowy ” look. 

An absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepeia, Indigestion, 
Diulnoaa, Flashes of Heat, Nauaea, Orowslnoaa, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taate In the Mouth, Coatad 
Tongue, Black 8pocks floating before the Eyes, 
Pains in the Back and Shoulders, Constipation, Loss 
of Appetite, Furred Tongue, and Muddy Oomplexlon. 

Dosi: One at night, but the first night take three. 13Jil.,«in a 
Phial, of all Chemists. But be euro they are Carter's. 

THEY “TOUCH" THE LIVER. 


Small PUL 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 
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10 June, 1899, 


A REVOLUTION » 

IN FURNISHING fe 

MR. LABOUCHERE, M.P., i£* 

WHITES : 

“ NORMAN & STACEY have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of 
loss to his widow or family through the death of the 
hirer. THEY GIVE AN INSURANCE UPON 
HIS LIFE, so that if, for instance, a man gets £200 
worth of furniture on the hire-purchase system, and 
(Res when instalments to the amount of £190 have 
been paid, not only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, BUT THE £190 
IS ALSO REPAID TO THEM.” 

N.B.—Cash buyers are also given a two years’ Free 
Life Policy for the amount of Goods purchased. 

NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 

118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E C. 


MODERATE PRICES. 

FREE DELIVERY 10WI OR COUNTRY. 


CAU ARB VIEW STOCK BEFORE 
FORNISHINB LOCALLY. 


A Lady’s Table 

is an indication ot her 
refinement. 

At all high-class tables 

CEREBOS SALT, 

as supplied to Her 
Majesty the Queen and 
the Princess of Wales, 
is requisite. 

It is both Dainty and 
Strengthening. 


Large Tine, Sd. and Is, from Qrocere. 


'Wirings 

v* ... ' 

y/R- 

/j[rt tumishens 
CDecorators 


175-181 Oxford St’V 

175 -176 -Sloajie -St -S VI 


Printed by ATjKXANDrR & bHAI PHK aKD, Lonsdale Pnnttu* Works, Chancery Lann; Published for the Proprietor by 

PKTBR GBOBGB ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





JUNE 17, i8gg. 
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Almost Human 


Supplied everywhere. 
Price from 18s. to 26s. 
Full particulars . 


according to size. 


Splitting Headaches, 


heaping 


tea-spoonful 

in half-- 

a glass of 


water 


A speedy and reliable remedy for Nervous 
Headache, Neuralgia, Brain Fatigue, Sleep¬ 
lessness, Over-Brain Work, Depression 
following Alcoholicand other Excesses, Mental 
Exhausuon, tec. 

Do^k .—A heaping tcaspoonful in half glass 
water; repeat in half an hour if not relieved. 

PREPARED ONLY BY— 

EMERSON DRUG CO., LTD., 

DDanufacfurina Cbcmlete, 

Keep in a dry place well corked. LONDON, ENG. 


Emerson’s 

Bromo-Seltzer 


Mawufaoturpo in U SA. 


Prices, 13^d. and 2/3 
everywhere. 


Digitized by 
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CATALOGUES. 


yxr ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Z importers or foreign books. 

14 * “ ea >‘iatt<i Street, Covent Garden, 30, South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7. Broad 8treet, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

JpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate term.. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k 00.. n, SOHO 8QBARE. 


important-printing and publishing. 

^CTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

POutonTtn, P?t,l S , E1 ' L 1 f,. RA ! I 'T' ,N ' Cimite.1, histwlM, 

i, ™™." 1 uMh1„ : t« is (.ouch Sipirire, I, IP.lt Court, Fleet 
Street, h.C., haveflpccmuy-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
M ichiuJi^for fait n !ri l b r otlier , Pub,icatioU8 au,i “PeciiiUy-built 

Jo^uXai 0 „ r ne a „pe'“tioS g *“ J 8 ’ * 6 ’ “■ OT 

N« A » l j!mra , ; , |,“ li “ n “ 8i,on *® *Pyono wishing to commence 

Fooititle. uoon the premises for Editorial offlees freo. Adver- 
Using and Publishing Deptutmenta eouductedT 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism. London* 

TsTEI jMSCOTT PRESS books WANTED- 

-V?7.. lnno,v,itium.” ■■Slnke 

IT,',-'- -PI r " l .'T At (la'lta, “ higurd." •'Glittering 

ii. nu. t-iurus, Lovo is Enough,” ” Shelley.” •• Kent* '• 

ofM-rin. 

nmiKhaVn? <,KhAT Buulv>HuI *- Jo ‘'“ Bright .Street. Ilir* 

d A P^i AGES TJsS h T RED AGATNST ACCI- 

KhdcinL , of N Tr^ %U9ed ! ,y , Colll8i V, n - the Falling. Bolting or 
n v Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
} r “.?' '"OK.; Year or Season only. iToepeet,,^’ S 

i I 1 A»» Oo.KAL Inm'k. 

wauled ' Ltd *’ 17 ' ’ East, London, S.\V\ Agents 

'>y Expert lod. per 
rTSYPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MS. or Cor- 

-L ivspondeuee quickly and accurately tviH-writteu Strict 
socrooy-J^loiso, R„*.l ley, Lan.ack, near Ulu'L hura 1 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

Jlblti (tfa 'Hill 1 V"°" o o' 1 *- JM”!'*™ »“(l refetences. 

3Iulti-l opies.—Address, IiimL M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 

T HE SOLICITORS’ type writing t o 

“I”. Li no. .lii*. Inn Fickle. type AUTiloKS' Ms< iu? 
leiiicontly and 'luickly. jhieunl rales fur cumracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. ■’* * 


| ITER ARY RESEARCH.-A Gentleman, 

"‘n" I ( ,t ' ra £ ) ' ' Vork - » h » has access io the 
lutw *e, ’ , n Reading Routn, ib open to arrange with 
k |t nj por8 °“ requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or 101 seeing Work through the Press. Triturations 
undertaken from french. Italian, or Spanish. - Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas. 5, kurnival Street, Loudon. F..C. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 37. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
am) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nib* of the natural Cocoa on Vi,.- I 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth tin ir 
excess of oil. leaving l -r use a finely-flavoured powder-a j> «e 
duct which, when prepared with lmihng water, has the eo.i- 
sisterce of tea.oi which it is now with many, beneficially taking f 
the pl.uo. Its active pnnciple being a gentle i.crvu stimulaut 1 
supplies the needed cm igy without unduly exciting the system 
8dd only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be seut post free for !»stamps.—J ames 
Lpps & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists,Loudon 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


A 


RT-WORKERS’ GUILD MASQUE 

PRESENTATION SOCIETY. 

BEAUTY’S AWAKENING.—The MASQUE of the alx.ve 
Society will, by permission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
and the Gourt of Uoinmon Couucil, he presented in the 
GUILDHALL, on JUNK 27th, 2 Mli, and 3"th, on each duti 

at s.ao p. m. 

Members of the Society and friends proposed as memlicnihv 
them will, ..u payment of their subscription (£l I*.) receive one 
ticket, single admission, and further tickets at £1 Is. each. 

Tickets, price £1 1 *., and all information as to membership to 
bo obtained (by letter only) of the Secretary. 

H, J. L. J. MASShi, 

:I7, Mount Park Crescent. 

Killing. 

M PAUL HELLRU—Drv points and Pastels 
. ON VIEW at ROBERT PUNT HORNE'S THE 
REMBRANDT GALLERY. Vigo Street, W. Admission, in¬ 
cluding Catalogue, fine Shilling. 


M 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above 
APPOINTMENT. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to 
the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the 24th of June. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon hib 
duties ou October 1st. 1*W. 

Further particulars inay be obtained from 

GEO. li. MuRLEY. Secretary. 


u 


NIVKRSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to APPOINT a I'KoFESNOR to occupy the 
aliovo ('hair in this University recently rendered vacant. 

'1 lie Profe>.Kor vvill be required to enter on tmdutiea from 
Dt October next, from which date the appointment will take 
effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is £1,Quo, subject to Section 
N III. 12- and cb of Ordinance No. 2!i. 

The Chair lias an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad I’ltum nut ndi<am, and carries 
with it the right to a pension ou cuuaitions pi escribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of auy testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before stli July, I8<j:». 

ALAN E. CLAPPKRTON. 

.Secretary of the Glasgow Uuiveisity Court, 
!»1, West Regent Street. Glasgow. 


D 


URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
of lilt- Dean wml chapter of Durham is a I wait to become Vacant. 
The Head Master must lx* a Graduate of one of the Euglisli 
Universities. Applications, with coi*i. s of recent testimonials 
and tile names of three Referees, should be forwarded to the 
Ciiaitkk Ci.IIIK of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. The 
College, Durham, from whom all necessary information may be 
obtained, on or lief ore the 1st July. 

June *>th, 18 ! iff. 


T HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL¬ 

LEGE. Salushury Road, Broudesbury. Loudon, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEA' HERS* CERTIFICATE iu the Theory 
ana Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cor- 
tifiiate of the National Froelrel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher IjocxI Examinations. 

Sell--huslnps offered iu all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER Pith. D-if*. 

The- Wiukwortli Hall of Residence f>*r Tweofy-oiie Students 
will be opened op)»osite the College iu September, 1 S‘«i. 

Adilriss Miss Amite Wood*, Principal. The Maria Grey 
Training College. Salusbury Road. Brouileslmry. N.W. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
num monthly balances, when not drawn l>elow £PK). 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
•u deposit and allows Interest monthly ou each completed £ 1 . 

BIIiKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

KOR TWO Ol'INEAH PER MOMTU. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa rivx bhillings fkr montu. 

— — 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK,with full particulare, post free, j 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. | 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher, 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


■pOBERT RAIKES : tho Man and hi. Work. 

I * Biogranhiciil Notes bv JoSIAII HARRIS. Un- 
publKhHl Letters bv ROBERT RAIKES. letters from the 
Kaike* Family, and Introduction by Dean FARRAR, D.D. 
Dcmysvo, eloth. .::»5 pp., 7s. (id. Illustrateil Edition, 
with Photogravure of Rolxrt Raikes. 

Editul by J. HENRY HARRIS 
“ Will be welcomed by all who have a desire to Iw-eome familiar 
with the actual circumstauees und- r which Robert Raikcti 
commenced and carritsl on a work destined to have such far- 
reaching and bcucficeut rt-Buhs.”— The Scotsman. 


R OSE DEANE; or, Christmas Roses. A 

Book for Girls. By EM M A M A RSIIA LL. 

Crown Svo. .’!32 pp., with Frontispiece, cloth, gilt, r.s, 

“ There ib a healthy ring :il*out ‘ Rose Deane ’ that raises it con¬ 
siderably above the average of works of this character.” 

Mo mint; Herald. 

TDYLLS of OLD GREECE. Bv A. N. 

-L BLATUHFORD, B.A. Crown Svo, cloth, Second 1m 
pri Ksion, 2 s. «Jd. 

" Irresistibly letTills Macaulay’s ’ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ and 
it is no perfunctory or unmerited compliment to say of it 
that it does not in the least buffer by the coni|siris<m.“ 

The lUesf Knd. 

Sivrxssv Edition. 

T^HE GUILTY RIVER. 

„JL By WILK 1 E COLLINS. 

reap. Svo, paper covers, lng pp , price «d. 

“ Every I icily ought to read ’The Guilty River,' by Wilkie 
Collius. It is a most interesting and exciting story-”— Truth, 

Bristol: J. W. Akbowsmiih. 

London: Simpkiw, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


THE 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

JUNE, 18’J'J.— Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains :— 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

By tho Rt. Hon. Jah. Bktce, M.P. 
PRESENT ASPECTS of the DREYFUS CASE. 

By Joheph ItnifACH. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE : its Possible Practical 

RcbuIlb. 

By A Diplomatist at the Hague. 
THE OUTLOOK for CARLISM. 

By the Hon. James Roc he, M.P 
And other Articles . 


London : 

WM. HELNEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
Just published, in demy Svo, price 7e. Gd. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D, LL.D. 

Autobiography and Diary. 

(With Account of the “Davidson Controversy.”) 
By I. A. PICTON, M.A. 

Edited by His Dilghteb. With Portrait. 

“Few books which I have read this year have given 
mo so much pleasure. Dr. Davidson will ulwnys be 
remembered hr one of the ripest acliolars of the ceu* 
lury, absolutely fearless iu his opinions, a man to 
whom all that ia best in Diblical criticism owes an 
iidimte debt.”— The Sun. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton & Co., Ltd. 

D ARWIN on TRIAL at the OLD bailey. 

By PKMiM’RITUS. With ;iu Appiuidix, Jriucivn 
81 ijrnxi.s and Eukohs. blmwmg Mrs. Grundy’s Attempt to 
InterftTM with the Publicitimi nr S n ntilic \\ orks at the t-nd 
• *f tlm Nineteenth Ueniury. I»<<lu a(i -1 to the Right lloulde. 
the Home Jk crctary. Bound iu cloth, post tree, 2*. 


THE UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of FKEK- 

I MILL and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By 
A. HAMiiN. Professor mi the New University of Biusm Is. A 
most valuable f’ontriHitmii to the Literature oil the all-ai snrh- 
iug Question ot Determinism and Free-Will. Post free, ;in.«*»!. 

The University PnK‘s. Limited. Watford. Lomlou. 


Now ready, with 384 Illustrations and 3 Coloured Mapn, 

Svo, doth. £1 is. 

A N TLLUSTKATKD MANUAL of 

nuiTisn mliiis. is,- now.uiii sai'xiiehs. 

F.L.S , Ac. Second Ldiliuu, Rcvitevl and brought up tj duto. 

Gihni.t A .1 ACKboN, 1, Pateruoti How 
(M Van Vooks Successors 


Digitized by 


Google 


Oi 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. SAMPSON LOW, MARST0N& CO.’S LIST 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, Cs. 

EUGENIE, EMPRESS of the FRENCH. By Clara 

Author of ** Marie Antoinette." “ We can honestly praise this hook, hut 
with the reserve that 1 is appearance sh'ntld have been iiostponed. The rer., ormplet-n as 
of its account n ths rx-Empress, the im/Hirtwl judgment which xt passes on her character 
awl actions, the unshrinkable fidelity to truth with which it sels forth her errors and her 
iceaknesses. are so many reasons for delay. For indeed these, things make the greater 
impression »n account of the genuine admiration expressed for her high •/uulities.’’ 

Sri.lTATOK. 

IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 

LOVE the PLAYER. By Helen V. Savile. 6s. 

‘‘Ajxirt uttngether /ram th- tragic plot, there is much to admire in this noth 1. The scenes 
o' Irish life are vividly *k tched.. The matter of the, story is to he commended, so also is 
the manner. The language is clear and well chosen Sirs. Sarile has prwluced a well - 
imaymed. consistent, and impressive ntvul, which will be ubiety read awl with keen 
appreciation. —Mukninu Post. 

NEW EDITION OP G. CARDELLA’S FAVOURITE NOVEL 

A KINGS DAUGHTER. 

of tor the Life of Others, ’ 4c. «•*. “ It is not often that ire read a prettier, whole- 

f’ r vy, . rc vinninu novel than this. It is a book with a sweet. fresh atmosphere 
r^hich U is pleasant to inhale. —Spect ator. “ Charming and sympathetic in no common 
"Zsifi 1 1 ” ST - hood and reined ; there is no drag abotd U."— Atiienauu. 

n ill os rea-l with pit 'sure and approval by all.' —Guardian. 

THE SCHEMING of AGATHA KENRICK By 

ROBEY J- LLI'RIIh; E. i»«. The style is attractive, the dialogue clever and original, 
Iht story '-hounds with wident, the more dramatic situation* are most graiducallu pre- 
1 / \ ,lN L V "The plot t* boldly co-ctu-td. and the author 

devArips if «ith sk ill >i,.d strength. /he leading character m particular impresses one as a 
careful stuty of that worst of furies—a woman scorned."— S- otsmajc. •• The book • pens 
strongly, the fust chapter introduces us to a gambling scene at Monte Carlo, the financial 
«*mi wi fe awl a su cide, ami Mr. Eldrugt has revealed an unsu„>ectcd 
powar; he ran write com id t/. — Advertiser. 


By G. Cardella, Author 


( 1 ) 


11 OB ERTSON'S AY SIR ALIAN LIRRAltY. 

ABISHAG, the SHUNAMITE : a Tale of the 

uin f ' t * ,,on ?o n * E'"»t •>/ Israel, and Sesonchis, King of Egypt By FRANCIS 
/ il- "* J,r ; ,n scene-painting, and his description.* of the 

Jerusalem "iJkivid * and Solomons days, and of the Egypt of Shishak, nr s a sonchte 
are very vivid. —Glasgow Herald. 


the DEFENCE OF UORKE’S drift. 


(2) ANGUS FALKENER; or, the Sport of Destiny. 

By Mis MARCUS SYNNOT. 3s. rid. “A freshly wr.tUn story, hailing from 


Australian soil. The test chapters are those that describetiulhfau* of RurkZv Drift, 
in which the hero ploys a Uadinj jmrt.”— Literahv World. ' The author possesses 
~ asoow Hr.KAi.b. 


the art of telling a gooil story.”- 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY; its Successes 

"' xusatz zra& ssss-s 

luminous ac—nuiUof tic great scientific discoveries which entitle this century to be called 
wonderful. —Westminster Uazote. 

SECOND IMPRESSION OF MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S 
NEW BOOK. 

ANGELS' WINGS : a Series of Essays on Art and 

,f ° I?„]..*.~., < 0 Life With !» Full-Page Plates, square crown 8vo, elegantly bound, «s. 

j !0? ! ! '- r ~ < : . ar I ,t "' t fr i stands pre-emiiwntly alont in Englaiut to-day. As 


its Relation to Life 

'■ In a very mar...____ _ _ 

a critic of life and art he is at o*ce the sanest and boidest'" It is not the criticism of in- 
tcllect alone; it 1 * a vigorous personality that profits itself into his work The one 
wjtagOut h ,A dtlnjend m-/» Igmutm .d >n Ih, jJirast he hut n-u.mlhrhj wide ha «rn, 


HISTORY of SOUTH AMERICA. 


, u a Translated 

from the Spanish by A DN AII 1». JONES. 2 Coloured Maps. log. 6d. - Accurate and 

readable. far a.* a t are aware, we have no completed English work covering the ground 
occupied. Reading it is in some respects, like African travel. We come u t Jm cities that 
n»d if™ i! 1 "**"* tra, r " 0 / nnr*nt cmlisation that wait our asamishment, 

and then ra*< into tah iras practically illimitable. What u most to be admired is thi 
iij7onr and impartiality wuh which our author lashes Uu Spaniards, and shows their 

uT^xi rr“, 

SHORT HISTORY of SWITZERLAND By 

KTvm h tuniinjilurmitt hii'lt»tiSk > 'For 

iu "f “ w “* u ' “X* «• — 

JOHN' M. ROBERTSON’S NEW BOOK. 

SHORT HISTORY of FREETHOUGHT: Ancient 

and Modern. 4C4 pp., 8vo, Hg. «d. net. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES .—-/cun Volumes. 

(1) RODBERTUS (J.).—OVER-PRODUCTION and 

Profattor J. T il" n cLAKK J ’ S'JT’ 1 FRANKI ’ ,X " ith I n lro,.act,o„ b, 

(2) LORIA Prof.).—THE ECONOMIC FOUNDA 

Vohuni-"Js A JJ' DERN SOCIETY. Translated b, Pr.fcator KEASBEY. Doable 

STUDIES in LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECTS. By 

S ,?■ FLUMPTKE. It*. ViUlini. Roger Bacon. Bruno, and the Olwcurer Philosopht^ 
li h « R eu,l,( »auc«; Tiiaeker.iy. I vow ell bean Miunsay, Ac. ‘ The author writes 

clearly, reason • bly, and with sound common sense on many and varied subjects.” 

_JoLRKAL 0 / EIH CATIOX. 

NEW EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY GRETS BOOKS. 

(1) THE CLASSICS for the MILLION : an Epitome 

Sn n „^L U . h .r/ Work*of the Princinal Greek and Latin Authois. EIGIITEENT11 

u m "* "“ r ' o/ 

(2) A KEY to the “ WAVERLEY NOVELS,” in 

Chronological Sequence, ElfUlTH THOUSAND. n«1. - The author hat a mar- 

celUjUiskUl in epitomising, which ts given to but a few.”— Bi.istul Timi». 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO , Limited, London. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—NOW READY. 

A Popular Edition, in One Volume of about 750 pages, price 12s. Ed. net, f dr 
most Important and Successful Naval Biography ever published. 

CAPTAIN MAHAN'S LIFE OF NELSON. 

Mrssrs. Sampson Low. Mvrston & Co. have pleasure in i\nn<mneing that they 
have just issued a NEW and MUCH CHEAPER EDITION of this W tL 

The Two Volume 36 h. Edition, of which many thousands have l-ieea** -i 
will still lie published. 

Tho New Edition ha9 been carefully revised throughout by the Author. Wix 
Illu-itratious, Ma|js ( and Battle Plans, in a compact small 8vo form, hand* 3 iae!T 

bound in cloth extra. 

THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS. 

THE 8TORY OF A GREAT GLTLD. 

By LEADER SCOTT, Hon. Mem. Accadcmia delle Belle Arti, IHorenoe, Autfct-r 
or * The Renaissance of Art in Italy, M “ Tuscan Studies,” “ Echoes ol < : 
Florence,” 1 Handbook of Sculpture,” Ac. About 8<* Full-Page IUokta 
lions. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 454 pp., price Zls. [Just read y. 
Also a SPECIAL EDITION, limited to One Hundred Copies, crown k . 
printed on imperial hand-made paper, the Illustrations printed on Japur^c 
paper, price Three Guineas net. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 

An Historical, Geogriphical. Ethnographical. Social, and Commercial Sketch^ 
the Philippi e Archij»elago. By JOHN FOREMAN, F.R.G.S. NT* 
Edition, re-written, with lOo pages of additional matter, bringing the b«x 
up to date of American Occupation. With 32 rnll-Page Iilnstrat:- • 

8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE ROMANCE OF AUSTRALIAN 
EXPLORING. 

By G. FIRTI1 SCOTT, Author of “The Track of Midnight,” Ac. Illn>tral®i 
with 9 Maps, showing the route of each explorer, and several IUoatrasicsA. 

Crown 8vo, <is. _ remlf. 

THREE PLEASANT SPRINGS IN 
PORTUGAL. 

By Commander tlie Hon H. N. SHORE, R.N. With Sketch Map and 15 Fall 
I age Illustrations from the Author’s drawings. Demy 8vo. ckKh, 1?-. *1 
_ _ _ , .. readf. 

London: SAMPSON LOW. MAR8T0N & COMPANY. Ltd.. 
St. Dunscan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Domy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

A Select Glossary, serving as an Introduction to the 
History of the English Language. 

By F KLUGE and F. LUTZ. 

NEW EDITION.—In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, c’oth, L% mt • nr 
balf-morocco, £5 net. ’ 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : 

A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological ’ 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. * 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition, carefully Revised ant greatly Auurmenicd 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Illustrated by above 3,010 Ensravinira on Wood, printnr'l ul thoT... 

Senes ot fluely Kugraved and Coloured I’lates. Te l ’ “-‘ d 11 

The TIME* says: ’’So far as vocabulary and treatment an. ___ 

should not wish for Hiiythinir i etter than me now ‘ lmi>>rial . re .,V™ ccr p »d. 
is char and concise, and the illustrations me coptjua ,1 e v 

executed.” * . • “PP«>Pn-te, and toI 

NEW EDITION.- Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. Cd.; half persim in. k,i 
half-tuoiocco. 12s. 6<1. l»rsian, I Os. <*L 

THE 

STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Literary, Bciontiflc, Ety molo e ical, and Pronouncing. 

By JOHN OGILVIK, ELD 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and treaty \uemen.ed 
Edited by CHARLES ANnandaLK m 1 , , ? 

Editor of the New Edition or ••Th,. i f ; A '->J* 1 - 1 • 

With extensive and useful Appendices and in ' ,orml H'etnnary. 

Kngrovinus Hlustroieil by nearly 800 Wood 
The AT11E.VXVM says: ” Leaving ou‘t 
expensive recent editions of Webster and xv ot acooant l ' le unwieldy aeo 
Saying that this is by lar the most usefn\ oroe8ter . we have no hesitation i= 
present existing.” ul °oe-volnme English diet i mar. si 


LonJon : BLACKIE & SON T,. „ 

ovjn, LiiAiixtD, Old Bail-;- 
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The Literary Week. 

TjOUI) Roserery’s occasional speeches on literary and 
social subjects are so wise and witty that we are very 
glad to note that next week will see the publication of a 
collection of them. The title of the volume will he 
Appreciations and Addresses , and among the contents will 
be “Burke,” “Burns,” “Stevenson,” “Gladstone,” 
“ Bookishness and Statesmanship,” “ Scottish History,” 
“Golf,” “Eton,” “The Happy Town Councillor,” “Lon¬ 
don,” “ The Work of Public Libraries.” Mr. John Lane 
will publish the book. 


The literary eontonts of the first number of the new 
quarterly, The Anglo-Saxon, will be as follows : 

Introductory, by Lady Randolph Churchill. 

Note on the binding of the Volume, by Cyril Davenport. 

Stories by Henry .Tames and Gilbert Parker. 

Notes on the Portraits, by Lionel Oust. 

A Poem, by A. C. Swinburne. 

A Poetical Drama, by John Oliver Hobbes. 

An Essay, by Lord Rosebery. 

Articles by Prof. Oliver Lodge and Slatin Pasha. 

Essays by E. V. B., C. E. Kaimond, and Whiteluw Reid. 

Letters of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Lord .Rosebery’s essay, we understand, is of a political- 
biographical nature. 

We have received a long letter from a correspondent 
who, while confessing that he sails under Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s colours himself, objects to any comparison between 
writers so dissimilar as his hero and Mr. Kipling. We 
cannot print his letter, but there is room for the confession 
of faith with which it ends : “ Give me Mr. Yeats’s new 
treatment of the old forms of poesy—the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, the day and the night, and his impossible 
mystical women. Give me these, and you may send the 
whole fleet of Mr. K ipling’s ironclads to the bottom; spike 
all his guns and dip his colours—his eternal Union Jack.” 

Indeed, our own letter bag and other indications give 
unhappy proof that the publication of so much Kiplingana 
has caused a reaction in his disfavour. Even the Times 
cannot record his departure for England this week without 
stating that he was wearing a “ close-buttoned overcoat.” 
What should a convalescent wear when starting on a 
voyage? The Union Jack? And Mr. Doubleday, we 
notice, now identities himself with the Kipling family and 
speaks of them as “ we ” — “ We go immediately to 
Eottingdean.” 

The critical work on Ibsen, by Dr. George Brandes, 
which Mr. Heinenmnn has just published, is a book of a 
new kind; for Dr. Brandes, who has been studying 
Ibsen for many years, here brings together three distinct 
essays on the dramatist-poet, written each at intervals of 
sixteen years. We thus see, as Mr. William Archer says 
in his introduction, the progress of two remarkable minds 
side by side: “not a focussed appreciation of the whole of 
Ibsen and the whole of Brandes, but a contemporaneously- 
noted record of the ever-developing relations, throughout 
more than thirty years,” of the two men. Dr. Brandes’ 


final opinion of Ibsen is perhaps the most favourable, 
wherein he differs from Nietzsche, whose return visit to 
the case of Wagner resulted in the retraction of most of 
his early praise; and Mr. Swinburne, who, many years 
after a glowing eulogy of Walt Whitman, wrote a recan¬ 
tation entitled “ Whitmania.” 


The Ibsen revealed by Dr. Brandos is a far completer 
figure than it is customary to think of : an all-round 
humorous, laughing critic of mankind. Turning the pages 
at random, we come upon this full-bloodod passago : 

On another occasion, I tbiuk it was in 1874, Ibsen was 
loud in his praises of Russia. “ A splendid country ” he 
said with a smile; “think of all the grand oppression they 
have ! ” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ Only think of all the glorious love of liberty it 
engenders. Russia is one of the few countries in the world 
where men still love liberty and make sacrifices for it. 
That is why she holds so high a place in poetry atul art. 
Remember that they own a writer like Turgueueff; aud 
they have Turguenerts among their paint rs too, only we 
don’t know them; but I have seen their pictures iu 
Vienna.” 

“ If all these good things come of oppression,” I said, 
“ we are bouud to praise it. But the knout—are you an 
admirer of that too ? Suppose you were a Russian, should 
your little boy there,” pointing to his half-grown son, 

have the knout ? ” Ibsen sat silent for a moment, with 
an inscrutable expression, aud then answered, laughing, 
“ He shouldn’t get the knout; he should give it.” 


Mr. Henley, who is (we are glad to say better and again 
working) in his new quarters at Worthing, begins his Pall 
Mall Magazine articles in the July number with a com¬ 
mentary on the Hundred Best Books. In the August 
number he will discourse on the Gadshill edition of 
Dickens. 


The thing that struck one at the sale, on Tuesday, of 
Mr. William Wright’s collection of editions and relics of 
Dickens was the extraordinary grip which Dickons keeps 
on the affections of the English-speaking races. Tho 
buyers really represented those races; and in tho 
heartiness and inhesitaney of the bidding one heard a 
ratification from far and near of the praise and homage 
long ago rendered to the master. It was splendid to see 
the prices go up and up. The little comic burletta by 
“Boz,” called The Strange Gentleman, with the frontispiece 
by l’liiz, and with Phiz’s original drawing thereof inserted 
—the whole looking but a slim grey pamphlet—at onco 
commanded a bid of twenty-one guineas. Only at eighty 
guineas did the hammer fall. A copy of Pickwick in the 
original parts, each part inscribed by Dickens to Mrs. 
Mary Hogarth, fetched £105 ; a first edition of Oliver 
Twist, presented to Serjeant Talfourd, £50 ; a first edition 
of Nicholas Nicklebg, with an autograph letter, £69. A 
great moment arrived when the original MS. of The Battle 
of Life was put up. Bidding began at £205, and within 
two minutes Mr. Sabin became the purchaser for £400. 
Forster’s Life of Dickens, wondrously extra-illustrated, sold 
for £500. The day’s sale produced over £4,000. 
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Scandinavia’s contribution to the world’s store of mor¬ 
bid literature is increased this week bv a translation of 

Knut Hamsun’s 
Suit, under the 
English title ITun- 
yer. We give a re¬ 
production of its 
cheerful cover. 
Hamsun is a young 
Norwegian, a self- 
taught son of the 
people, with a pro¬ 
found contempt for 
everything that is 
not of {esthetic 
value. According 
to “ George Eger- 
ton,” the translator 
of Suit, he has 
“ produced an ab¬ 
solutely new note 
in his native lan¬ 
guage, established 
a new scale of word 
values.” Aftor Suit 
he wrote Mysterier, 
Pan, Redaktiir 
Lynge, Nyjord, and 
Siesta, and has 
also composed three 
plays dealing with 
the life and development of one man- In Suit hunger 
material and hunger spiritual both have a place. 



Mark Twain, who is just now undergoing a rigorou 8 
course of hospitality from some of the writing clubs o* 
London, has come to a stato of mind with regard to com¬ 
pliments which is very refreshing. The ordinary mock 
modesty and affected confusion displayed by the recipient 
of praise or flattery is one of the blots on complimentary 
dinners. Mark Twain will have none of it. It did not 
embarrass him, he said at the Authors’ Club, to hear his 
works praised. “It only pleased and delighted him. He 
had not gone past the age when embarrassment was 
possible, it was true enough, but he had reached the age 
when he knew how to conceal it. It was a satisfaction to 
him to hear Sir Walter Besant—who was much more 
competent than himself to judge of his work—deliver a 
judgment which was such a contentment to his spirit. 
Well, he had thought well of the books himself; but he 
thought more of them now. He should not discount these 
praises in any possible way. When he reported them to 
his family they would lose nothing.” And so forth. When 
the time comes to sum up Mark Twain, it will be found 
that his humour is largely frankness fortified by good 
sense—a very rare blend. 


A correspondent, W. L. D., suggests that the ftp- 
pressed “Choate Jest Book,” to which we referred li 
week, will be remembered by bibliographers as the “Is- 

choato Jest Book.” 


A club to be called “The Oxford and Cambridge 
Musical Club,” is being formed in London for tb 
purpose of encouraging the practice and knowledge d 
chamber music, both vocal and instrumental, among in 
members. It is proposed to secure suitable premia 
in as central a position as possible. The club is under tie 
presidency of Dr. Joachim, and the provisional secrete* 
are Mr. H. M. Abel (Oxon. Sec.), 10, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple, E.C. ; and Mr. W. B. Knobel (Caml 
Sec.), 32, Tavistock-square, W.C. 

The volume which Messrs. Black have published ii 
connexion with the Commemoration of the Thousandth 
Anniversary of the death of Alfred the Great takes tie 
form of a causerie by several well-known historians, bronghr 
together by an ex-Mayor of Winchester, Mr. Alfred Bowtei 
The Poet-Laureate, himself an Alfred, contributes a poen 
from which we take these stanzas: 

Some lights there be within the Heavenly Spheres 
Yet uorevealed, the interspace so vast; 

So through the distance of a thousand yean 
Alfred’s full radiance shines on us at last. 

Star of the spotless fame, from far-off skies 
Teaching this truth, too long not understood, 

That only they are worthy who are wise, 

And none are truly groat that are not good. 

The other contributors are Sir Walter Besant, who 
unmindful of Mr. Austin’s poem, applies Tennyson to tfce 

Saxon king : 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life; 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, on Alfred as king; the Bishop cl 
Bristol, on Alfred as religious man and educator: Mr. 
Charles Oman, on Alfred as warrior; Sir Clements Mark¬ 
ham, on Alfred as geographer; Prof. Earle, on Alfred aa 
writer; Sir Frederick Pollock, on Alfred’s law; and the 
Eev. W. J. Loftie, on Alfred and the arts. There see® 
to have been room for an article by Mrs. Beeton on Alfred 
as a cook, but it is not included. 

Messrs. Black, with business-like instinct, include u 
their Alfred volume a leaflet containing the biographies o' 
the various contributors from their other publican™, 
ff'ho's Who. A collation of the recreations shows us tiis: 
when their duties in connexion with the Thousandth Anni¬ 
versary of Alfred the Great were over the gentlemen turne, 
respectively to riding, gardening, fishing, looking on 
boating, travelling, walking in mountains, searching f« 
unrestored churches, making topographical research? 
collecting coins, playing Kriegspiel, cycling and fencing 
The only contributor who declined amusement was the 
Bishop of Bristol, who has no recreations. 


Mr. F. P. Dunne, the author of Mr. Dooley, has arranged 
to write a series of articles on English life to appear 
periodically in this country as well as in America. In an 
interview with a Chronicle representative Mr. Dunne told 
the story of the evening paper in which Mr. Dooley first 
made his appearance—an ill-fated sheet which the. gods 
loved. One day-, just before the end, a funeral passed the 
office with a band playing the “Dead March” in Saul. 
The editor and Mr. Dunne watched it with emotion and 
1 ( ar. “ Can it be,” they whispered, “ our subscriber ? ” 


Friends of the late Gleeson White will be pleased to 
hear that a pension for life of £35 per annum has been 
awarded from the Civil List Fund to his widow, in con¬ 
sideration of his services to the cause of applied and 
industrial art. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand sends us the following letter "• 
advice apropos our article on holidays for literary nien- 
“Make short sea trips, giving three or four day* to ear 
trip. Up one side of England, canal through Scotlanu. 
down the other side of England, and back to starting 
point. ‘ Trip it lightly ’ to Ostend, thence to Bmge- 
To Dunkirk and Eosendiiel, to Calais and the parte there 
about, to Boulogne, Paris-Plage, up to Montreuil an- 
back again. Take no journey for which more than a pot¬ 
able bag—portable by someone paid for the purpose 
is essential; and, best of all for those who would entire 
shake off responsibility, and would obtain the muuss* 
pleasure with the minimum of cost, get a friend owwjs 
a hundred and seventy- ton yacht, ‘ well found, to 
you for a clear month’s cruise. If the owner himself wjg 
or can’t, accompany you, suggest to him that he» 
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place the yacht, crew, and ‘ rations ’ included at your 
disposal, and then, with one or two ‘jolly companions,’ 
just go wherever you like. If you’re an indifferent sailor, 
induce a friend owning a four-in-hand to take you on 
a driving tour through the Midland counties, putting up 
at the best hotels en route. The above are simple, 
economical methods, and highly recommended to those 
whom Providence has not blessed with affluence.” 


In the Introduction to the last volume of the Bio¬ 
graphical Thackeray is given the interesting family portrait 
which we reproduce. Says Mrs. Ritchie: “Long before 



RICHMOND THACKERAY, IHS WIFE, AND CHILD (w. M. 

THACKERAY AT THREE YEARS OK AUE). 

Drawn by Chmnery in 1NU. 

Eaphael’s wondrous art was known this particular com¬ 
position was a favourite with artists and spectators, as I 
think it will ever be from generation to generation, while 
mothers continue to clasp their little ones in their arms. 
This special group of Thackerays is almost the only 
glimpse we have of my father’s earliest childhood; but it 
gives a vivid, pleasing impression of that first home which 
lasted so short a time. My long, lean young grandfather 
sits at such ease as people allowed themselves in those 
classic days, propped in a stiff chair with tight white 
ducks and pumps, and with a kind, grave face. He was 
at that time collector of the district called the 24 Per- 
gunnahs.” Thackeray would take off his spectacles when 
he looked at this oid water-colour. “It is a pretty 
drawing,” he used to say, but he added that if his father 
in the picture had risen from the chair in which he sat, 
he would have been above nine feet high. 


Under the title Literary Ideal* in Ireland a number of 
articles by various writers have been brought together, 
with the purpose, we presume, of informing general readers 
of the meaning of the present Irish literary revival. To 
these essays we shall return; but, meanwhile, we may 
remark that the general reader is certainly in need of 
accurate information concerning the difference between 
Irish poetry and English poetry. To the ordinary mind 
an Irish poem is an English poem over which the words 
“wind” and “stars” have been shaken from a pepper 
castor. 


The “Modern English Writers” series, which Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons have projected, begins publication this 
week with Prof. Saintsbury’s Matthew Arnold. An inter¬ 
esting analogy drawn by the great critic’s critic is worth 


detaching. With regard to Arnold’s essay on Gray in Mr. 

Humphry Ward’s English Poet*, Prof. Saintsbury says : 

The resemblances between subject and critic were extra¬ 
ordinary. Mr. Arnold is really an industrious, sociable, 
and moderately cheerful Gray of the nineteenth century; 
Gray an indolent, recluse, more melancholy Arnold of the 
eighteenth. Again, the literary quality of the bard of the 
AVer/;/ was exactly of the kind which stimulates critics 
most. From Sainte-Beuve downwards the fraternity has, 
justly or unjustly, been accused of a tendency to extol 
writers who are a little problematical, who approach the 
second class, above the unquestioned masters. And there 
was the yet further stimulus of redressing wrongs. Gray, 
though a most scholarly poet, has always pleased the 
vulgar rather than the critics, and he had the singular 
fate of being dispraised both by Johnson and by Words¬ 
worth. But in this paper of Mr. Arnold’s the wheel came 
full circle. Everything that can possibly be suid for Gray 
—more than some of us would by any meaus indorse—-is 
here said for him : here he has provided an everlasting 
critical harbour, into which he may retreat whensoever 
the popular or the critical breeze turns adverse. 


At the end of the volume of Jowett’s Letter * which have 
just been published by Mr. Murray, we find a few pages 
of detached sayings. These, who can doubt, represent 
the real Jowett: 

The Beginning of Oene»h. 

I am afraid mankind must coni rive to do without a 
first parent. 

The. Limit of Sceptieism. 

There must come a reaction towards religion again : the 
void will be too great. 

English Composition. 

If I were a Professor of English I would teach my 
men that prose writing is a kind of poetry. 

Luxury and Plain Living. 

You ought not to say “ What waste ! ” when you see a 
gorgeous dinner. You should rather say, “ How much 
better this is than what I get at home ! ” 

Youth and Age. 

I hope our young men will not grow into such dodgers 
as these old men are. I believe everything a young man 
says to me. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s work, James Russell Lowell 
and Hi* Friends , with which we shall deal at length in a 
future number, helps to amplify the portrait of a good 
man and fine critic. Many very interesting remarks of 
Lowell’s are quoted, among them one more contribution to 
the long list of testimonies to a belief in immortality which 
have been expressed by great minds : 

I don’t care where the notion of immortality csme from. 
... It is there, and I mean to hold it fast. Suppose we 
don’t know. How much do we know, after alii' . . . The 
last time I was ill, I lost all consciousness of my flesh. I 
was dispersed through space in some inconceivable fashion 
and mixed with the Milky Way. . . Yet the very fact 
that I had a confused consciousness all the while of the 
Milky Way as something to be mingled with, proved that 
I was there as much an individual as ever. 

There is something in the flesh that is superior to the 
flesh, something that can in finer moments abolish matter 
and pain. And it is to this we must cling. . . . 

... I thiuk the evolutionists will hnve to make a fetich 
of their protoplasm before loDg. Such a mush seems to 
me a poor substitute for the rock of ages, by which I 
understand a certain set of higher instincts which mankind 
have found solid under all weathers. 


A new paper to forward the cause of the Finnish people 
has just been started in London, under the editorship of 
Mr. C. Harold Perrott, B.A. The price is threepence, and 
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publication will be irregular. The first number, which is 
printed and prepared with unusual care and taste, pro¬ 
vides the reader with a clear account of the case for 
Finland as it now stands. 


The fire at the celebrated American bookstore known 
as “McClurg’s” has temporarily, at any rate, broken up 
the little company of book lovers who were wont to meet 
there. The old “ Saints’ and Sinners’ Corner,” as their 
gathering point was called, has, however, been immortalised 
in some verses by Mr. J. H. l-'inloy, the president of Knox 
College and a very facile rhymester. We quote the opening 
stanzas: 

Beyond the dread river and hard by the lake 
That burneth with brimstone and fire. 

There standeth au edifice built for the sake 
Of mortals of bookish desire. 

'Tis not in high heaven, this book-hunter’s haunt, 

Nor lies it in Satan’s domains, 

But midway between them—a moderate jaunt 
By slow purgatorial trains. 

Here “sinners” and “ saints,” too, are wont to repair, 
When stints for the morniug are o’er, 

Their bibliognostical notes to compare 
And over their treasures to pore. 

Queer bibliomaniac spirits are some ; 

Some miserly bibliotaphs; 

Some bibliopoles with a golden thumb; 

Some near-sighted bibliographs. 

And here through the long labyrinthiau aisles, 

That open on book-scented b twers, 

There wander, abstracted, these bibliophiles 
As bees ’mid Hymettus’s flowers. 

Then follows an account of the fire. If there is ever a 
new edition of Mr. Lang and Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
Ballads 0 / Bools the whole poem should be included. 


Bibliographical. 

Mark Twain’s visit to London, and hearty reception 
there, turns one’s thoughts back to the days when his 
name first became familiar in our midst. It is not easy to 
give a date to those days. Apparently the humorist was 
first represented, in book form, in England by a little 
collection of sketches headed by “ The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog,” in 1867. Then, three years later, came The Few 
Pilgrim's Progress and Innocents Abroad. In 1871 we had 
from him Screamers, Ege-Openers, a Burlesque Autobiography , 
and A Pleasure-Trip on the Continent —all through the 
initiative of the late Mr. J. C. Hotten, and therefore, I 
should fancy, not authorised by the author. These and 
other things of Twain’s appear to have been collected by 
Hotten in 1873, and called Choice Humorous Works. 
Messrs. Chatto published the Choice Works in 1871, and 
then we had in 1876 Tom Sawyer, and in 1880 Tramps 
Abroad, and so forth. Has there been any uniform edition 
in England of Mark Twain’s writings ? If so, I am not 
acquainted with it; and if not, I may add, the sooner we 
get it the better. 

Somehow the name of Mark Twain recalls that of 
Charles Dudley Warner, perhaps because the two men 
wrote The Gilded Age together. I see a new novel by Mr. 
Warner is shortly to be placed in our hands. As a 
novelist, I should say, he is not particularly well-known in 
this country, though one of his stories was published here 
in 1889 and another four or five years ago. I fancy 
the last book of his circulated among us was The People 
for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. The first, if I remember 
rightly, was Mg Summer in a Garden (in 1871). After 


this we had Back Log Studies, and Mummies (tied Moslem* 
and A Roundabout Journey, and Their Pilgrimage. and so on. 
A pleasant little book of essays was As We Were Saying 
(1891), through which a gentle humour ran. But the 
Summer in a Garden was what first captured the English 
reader, and it is by that, I suspect, that Mr. Warner will 
always be most agreeably remembered. 

An “ elaborate ” annotated edition of Macaulay's 
Essays—that is among the things that the reading world 
is promised. Can it be that there is to be a revival of 
interest in Macaulay, at whom the epithets of “ shallow." 
“ inaccurate,” “ rhetorical ” have so long been hurled ? I; 
is now fifty-six years since the “ Essays ” were first col¬ 
lected from the Edinburgh's pages and issued in three 
volumes. In 1850 they were issued in one volume, in 1853 
in three, in 1854 in two, and in 1872 in one again. A 
collection of Reviews and Essays appeared in 1875. Liter 
popular editions are those of 1887, 1889 (in the “ Minerva 
Library”), andl891 (among Sir J. Lubbock’s “Hundred” 
Foreigners thought highly of the Essays, and they were 
translated into Italian (1859-1866), French (1862-4 , and 
Spanish (1880). Some of the Essays have been published 
separately or in little groups over and over again. Never 
was anything of the kind more calculated for wide popu¬ 
larity ; and, after all, they have an historic, if not always a 
permanent, interest—a fact which keeps them on the 
library shelves. 

Now that we are to have a complete edition of the poems 
of K. S. Hawker, it may be interesting to note the details 
of their original, separate publication. They seem to have 
como in this order : Pompeii (1827), Record* of the Western 
Shore (1832), Poems (including a second series of Records, 
1836), Welcome to Prince Albert (1840), Ecclesia (1840 . 
Echoes from Old Cornwall (1846), The Quest of the Sangr-n! 
(privately printed, 1864), and Cornish Ballads (including 
the Sangraal, 1869). Of course it is not forgotten that 
Mr. J. G. Godwin edited a collection of Hawker's Poetical 
Works in 1879, and that the same editor did the same kind 
office for the Prose Works five or six years since. 

Announcement is made of a new edition of IT lick Balph 
Burke’s History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Ferdinand, to be supervised by Mr. Martin Hume, 
who has himself just written au account of Modem 
Spain for a popular “ Library.” Burke, in his turn, 
edited three years ago The Bible in Spain, and many 
remember his useful collection of proverbs from Doe 
Quixote, and his historical monograph on The Great 
Captain. The titles of his novels —Couleur de Rose and 
Beating the Air —are also remembered, if nothing else is 
recollected. 

Another welcome reprint—that of the sonnets of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. These appear to have been first printed 
in England in 1790. There was a collection of her “ love- 
sonnets ” in 1824, and of her Poems in French in 1873. 

We are to have a new book— -Saints’ Stories for Children 
—from Miss Francesca Alexander, one of whose greatest 
titles to honour, so far, is that she has published her books 
directly under the aegis of Mr. Buskin. First came the 
Story of Ida, in 1883; then Roadside Songs of Tuscany, 
about fifteen years ago ; then Christ's Folk in the Apen¬ 
nines (1886-7). Presumably the new book will not have 
the advantage of Mr. Buskin’s assistance. 

It is rather curious that Mr. Joseph Hatton should have 
written a story on The White Ring of Manoa. I remember 
that, when Mr. Haddon Chambers and Mr. Outram 
Tristram brought out at the Haymarket their play called 
The Queen of Manoa, the story of the fabled city had to be 
told to playgoers before they could grasp the meaning of 
the play’s title. Even theu the play- was not a success. 

Poor Sir Walter Scott! One more playwright has laid 
hands on him, and in a day or two a dramatisation of 
Quentin Durward will be performed in a theatre not far 
from London. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Was Shakespeare a Catholic V 

The Religion of Shakenpearc. By Henry Sebastian Bowden, 
of the Oratory. (Burns & Oates. 7s. 6(1.) 

This hook, as Father Bowden tells us, is chiefly from the 
writings of the late Mr. Richard Simpson. Three chapters 
are pointed out as Father Bowden’s own work : the rest is 
mainly Mr. Simpson’s. But this “ mainly ” does not 
permit us to distinguish precisely the voice of Jacob and 
the hands of Esau; therefore, by way of convenience, we 
shall usually refer to Father Bowden as the author, since 
he makes himself responsible for the opinions. It is a 
curious book. Mr. Simpson was a competent Shakesperean, 
and its scholarship, therefore, is sound. But it is a monu¬ 
ment of undaunted special pleading. Its object is to show 
that Shakespeare—already demonstrated to have been a 
player, a lawyer, an archer, a Puritan, and things beyond 
count—was a Catholic too. It has a point worth noting, an 
amusing side, and a serious side. We shall take the 
serious side last, and note first the point worth noting. 

This one point Father Bi iwden—or Mr. Simpson—seems 
to 11 s really to have made. There is a sense in which 
Carlyle pronounced that Catholicism “ gave us English a 
Shakespeare and Era of Shakespeare, and so produced a 
blossom of Catholicism,” after Catholicism itself had been 
abolished so far as law could abolish it. Anything which 
throws light on Shakespeare’s Catholicism in this (nowise 
Father Bowden’s) senso is welcome. It was accountable 
enough already. The Reformation had beon but a few 
years finally established. During the first eleven years of 
Elizabeth there were no penal laws, or none to speak of, 
against the adherents to the old faith : even when the 
papal excommunication caused such to be promulgated, 
they were executed according to the temper of the various 
districts, and with increasing apathy according to the scale 
of miles from the London centre. The thorough Reforma¬ 
tion made sleepy way in many a country district; there, 
for some time, it was a kind of doubtful twilight, doubtful 
and dormant, between the old and the new creeds—not yet 
very differentiated to the rustic eye. Your flower, torn 
from its root, blossoms excellently in water—for a time; 
and the old creed, sundered from Rome, seemed still much 
as it had been in these country places. Here is reason 
enough for what Carlyle recognises as the Catholic element 
in Shakespeare: his knowledge of the spirit, ways, cere¬ 
monies of the old faith; even his application of much in 
its ethical and other teaching. England, depapalised, was 
not yet Puritanised. But Father Bowden does suggest a 
possible further reason, connected with Shakespoaro’s 
parentage. His mother, Mary Arden, came of a still 
notably Catholic family. It seems quite probable that she 
should have been herself Catholic; but there is no positive 
evidence either way. His father is not so probablo, 
but a doubtful quantity. He was a member of the 
Stratford Corporation during the Marian persecution— 
likely enough Catholic then. Whether he conformed under 
Elizabeth no evidence shows. It was quite possible for him 
to escape conforming, owing to early toleration, and after 
local lenience. He was presented in a list of neighbour¬ 
ing recusants—under the heading, however, of those who 
kept from church under excuse of debt, &c. Of course, 
Father Bowden will have this a mere excuse. But we 
know that his fortunes were actually falling for some timo 
before; therefore the reason seems fair enough. As to this 
very failure, sales of property and so forth, Father 
Bowden contends that it was a device commonly used 
by recusants to keep their property. They transferred 
it nominally to others, who really acted as trustees, in 
order to evade the new laws against the holding of pro¬ 
perty by Papists. He points, in support, to the smallness 
of the sums given for considerable quantities of property. 


Only an expert could decide whether the sums are really 
so small as to warrant the suspicion of nominal and unreal 
sale. Of course, the fact is certain; and such holding of 
property in the name of others is still practised by Catholic 
religious communities in the States, for instance—some¬ 
times with the result that the trusted individual absconds 
with the money having the windy side of the law) and 
converts his nominal into real ownership. As for the 
Spiritual Will of Shakespeare pere, it is too challenged a 
document for a backbone to any case. Result: young 
Skakospeare was brought up under a probably Catholic 
mother; and a fathor dubious, noways demonstrable as 
lish or flesh, crypto-Catholic or conforming Protestant— 
one who in the French Revolution might have been 
xtix/iect ; but either way unlikely, it should seem, to have 
been a Puritan, one of the thorough new-Reforming and 
iconoclastic spirit. Father Bowden likewise advances the 
presence in the plays of many Warwickshire recusants’ 
names as showing what company Shakespeare kept in his 
youth: Gower, Fluellen, Bates, Court, Bardolph, Boult. 
Now, Gower and Fluellen are honest gentlemen ; Bates and 
Court we should take by the hand wheresover we met 
them. But poor Bardolph, bottle-nosed alehouse-sign, of 
the whelks and bubucles ; Boult, of the infamous function, 
unnamable—not of good report these, for Catholicism or 
the youth Shakespeare. Had not Father Bowden better 
have left this nest unstirred? Or “one Visor,” a knave 
by confession of staunch and little-scrupulous friend Davy 
—must ho too be considered an intimate of young Shake¬ 
speare? For he, too, is identified by vigilant commen¬ 
tators with the Stratford environment. Nevertheless, 
here, we think, is a plausible light on Shakespeare’s early 
training, further explaining why he was a “ blossom of 
Catholicism” in that spacious—if you will, loose—Car- 
lylian sense. 

But in this literal, strict Bowden-sense ! Shakespearean 
commentators with a pocket-theory (there should be a 
licence to carry pocket-theories or pocket-revolvers, both 
weapons of uncertain and dangerous use) are adepts in 
bringing surprising meanings out of a Shakespeare text, 
as you conjure remarkable oddities out of an empty hat. 
But this Bowden-Simpson union of forces easily surpasses 
them : leaves them and the reader gasping. At the very 
outset wo are asked to observe, as a proof of Shakespeare’s 
Catholicism (mark you), how he employs Catholic vest¬ 
ments and ritual as symbols of “ things high, pure, and 
true.” Why, think you ? Because he makes wily old 
Ilenry IV.. remark that he kept his 

Presence like a robe pontifical, 

Ne'er seen but wondered at. 

A phrase which as much recalls hoathen as Catholic sacer¬ 
dotal pomp, which might be drawn by a modem poet from 
a modern Archbishop of Canterbury, or from reading ; in 
any case, what a casual, unsignifying image for such a por- 
toutous conclusion ! I’nbelievers employ such daily. The 
speech of Lorenzo about the stars, “ still quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubin,” and the rest, must be a proof. We 
admit it need not have been drawn solely from Montaigne, 
It was “ the tradition of fifteen centuries,” as Father Bowden 
says; and of heathen antiquity before that. Why need 
Shakespeare have been a Catholic, therefore, because ho 
employed a tradition common to Christian and Pagan ? 
But these are trifles. More remains behind. The monas¬ 
teries were destroyed through avarice; therefore Simon’s 
tirade against “gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold,” 
must be Shakespeare’s protest against the avaricious spirit 
of tho Reformation. Nay, is it not clenched by the detail 
that “ this yellow slave,” as Shakespeare says, “ will knit 
and break religions ” ? Could you desire more significance, 
better ammunition for your pocket-theory ? The theory is 
all; a true philosopher’s stone, it will convert the unlike- 
licst-seeming passage into right Catholic gold. Even more 
curious perversion is that of the Countess’s speech in 
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‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,” regarding Bertram’s deser¬ 
tion of his wife : 

What angel shall 

Bless this unworthy husband ! He cannot thrive, 

Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. 

“ Helen,” supposes the ordinary reader, “ of whose 
gracious virtue the Countess has such an enthusiastic con¬ 
ception.” “ Helen ! ” answers Father Bowden. “ Nay, 
nothing less than the Virgin ! Prayer to the Virgin! ” 
In such manner, it is clear, our suiprised Shakespeare 
may quickly find himself Catholicised out of his own 
mouth. Thus, again, when it is said that liesdemona 
could persuade Othello 

To renounce his baptism, 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, 

it shows that < Ithello is represented as a Catholic. Naturally, 
for he lived in a Catholic country ; though we cannot see 
how the passage demonstrates it. But we are further told 
that everything of a Protestant or Calvinistic tendency is 
put into the mouths of Iago or the drunken Cassio— 
witness the utterance of the festive lieutenant: “Well, 
Heaven’s above all; and there be souls that must be 
saved, and souls must not be saved”; and again, “The 
lieutenant must be saved before the ancient.” “ Calvinism, 
iredestination ! ” says Father Bowden. It is not meant for 
mrnour, reader, as you might well suppose ; it is solemn 
want of humour. We could pile up such amazing and 
amusing inferences from the poet’s text. “Susan and 
she—God rest all Christian souls!” exclaims Juliet’s 
nurse; and this, with old Gobbo’s “ My boy, rest his 
soul!” Hamlet’s “Flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest!” and a handful of like customary ejaculations, 
dramatically put into various mouths, are cited as proof 
that Shakespeare believed in prayer for the dead. Nay, 
one supreme morsel, and we have done with this extra¬ 
ordinary feature of the book, l’ortio says playfully to her 
lover: 

“ Aye, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 

When men enforced do speak anything.” 

Father Bowden actually demands, with all gravity: “Is 
not this an expression of contemptuous disbelief in all the 
evidence upon which so many pretended Papist conspirators 
suffered the death of traitors in the days of Shakespeare ? ” 
Where cannot such an eye spy Catholicism V Could the 
pocket-theory go further ? 

For the rest, Father Bowden’s first chapter really shows 
nothing more than that the poet was no Puritan, no con¬ 
ventional Reformation Protestant—which we think un¬ 
deniable, but it goes no whit to prove him a Catholic. 
Nay, the author damages his own case by showing that 
Spenser wrote on similar lines—whom no one, not Father 
Bjwden, ventures to call a Catholic. He goes on to 
analyse Shakespeare’s ethics at length, with much 
exaggeration and special pleading; seeing in the descrip¬ 
tion of the “ solemn and unearthly ” temple-sacrifice at 
Delphi (in the “ Winter’s Tale”) an indirect reference to 
the sacrifice of the Mass ! Stripped of such things, all he 
proves is that Shakespeare had a lofty system of ethics, 
especially in regard to love, having affinities with Dante, 
yea, and Spenser. 

It is noarer Catholicism than the conventional Pro¬ 
testantism of his day. We have seen how that should 
arise, and it no way proves his acceptance of the Catholic 
creed, any more than in Spenser’s case. There was a 
Renaissance sjiirit, neither Catholic nor material-pagan, 
which recognised these high and spiritual ethics. Spenser, 
for example, is Platonist; and Shakespeare’s philosophy 
might be that of a lofty Greek who had come under 
Christian influences. Our author has to explain away 
l’andulph’s speech, blessing in the name of the Church 
any hand that shall take King John’s life, by 7 the 
gratu’tms assumption that the poet inserted it through 


fear of his life, if he left no Protestant bit to please 
Elizabeth! 

There is no real evidence in fine, but stretched assump¬ 
tion and special pleading. The strongest argument really 
brought is the absence of attack on Catholicism from the 
plays, and the fact that the poet, in recasting the old play 
of “King John,” struck out anti-Catholic scurrilities, 
which merely shows that the poet was a fine artist and 
a gentleman. It is also remarkable, we might point out, 
how he distinguishes himself from his foHow dramatists 
by his handling of the Jew Shylock. Compare it with 
Marlowe’s Barabbas. See how Shakespeare has eliminated 
mere racial scurrility and humanised his Jew, making the 
character indeed as much an indictment of Christian 
persecution as of the individual Jew, made vengoful by 
incessant wrongs. Nowhere does Shakespeare cast wanton 
insult on the Jews. Extend Father Bowden’s argument 
and a new solution comes in sight. Was Shakespeare a 
secret proselyte of Judaism ? We confidently await u 
hook to prove it. Surely some faddist is equal to the 
task ! 


Eton’s Elder Sister. 

A History of Winchester College. By Arthur F. Leach. 

(Duckworth & Co. (is.) 

Tiik eminent French ecclesiastic who has lately been 
studying the English Public School system is reported to 
have said that Winchester excelled in patriotism : the 
Wykehamists whom he met, old and young, seemed to 
him filled with the spirit of civ is Romania sum, “ a citizen 
of no mean city.” There are many admirable books upon 
Winchester College, both historical and personal : it is 
rich in chroniclers and records. But there was room for 
such a book as the present work by Mr. Leach. It is a 
concise history in some five hundred pages, which are 
richly learned and patriotic and sober. Two drawbacks 
there are to our complete enjoyment of the history. One 
is Mr. Leach’s strange lack of amenity in style and tone 
when he touches upon Catholicism. Possibly he is not 
aware that among his living fellow-Wykehumists there 
are Roman Catholics who will be deeply distressed by his 
frequent and flippant discourtesy of allusion to their 
founder’s faith. This sometimes leads him into unwarrant¬ 
able disparagements. Thus, he writes of the illustrioti- 
Elizabethan Wykehamist, Stapleton, that he “ produced 
sundry dead controversial works which occupy the dis¬ 
proportionate space of two columns in The Diclionai -7 of 
National Biography." That biographer knew what he was 
doing. No less famous a scholar than Djllinger has 
pronounced Stapleton to he the greatest champion of 
Catholicism in the whole Protestant controversy up to our 
times. This is not the man for Mr. Leach to dismiss with 
a brief sneer, Passing from this painful aspect of the 
hook, we turn to the only other flaw of importance. Mr. 
Leach is very weak in literary criticism. A writer who 
can speak of being “ unfortunate enough to be compelled 
to read the Georgies . . . that terrible effort of Yirgil’s, ' 
puts himself out of court. No one would gather from 
Mr. Leach that Sir Thomas Browne is simply unsurpassed 
as a master of English prose ; and it is exasperating to be 
told that the Religio Medici is “probably more talked 
about than read.” The same foolish phrase occurs in an 
amazing sentence upon Otway : “ The only first-class poet 
that Winchester ever produced, but, being a dramatist, 
no one reads him now." The tender Otway— “ Sir, he is 
all tenderness,” said Johnson to Goldsmith— is emphati¬ 
cally not in the first flight of poets ; and he is far below 
Winchester's one great poet, Collins, to whom Mr. Lead: 
assigns a wrong birthplace, and to whose aerial genius he 
is entirely blind. Mr. Swinburne’s essay upon Collin? 
says, in modern style, what Johnson said before him. 
that Collins is greater than Gray, and among the masters 
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of English music in verse. Browne and Collins are the 
two literary heroes with whom Winchester, when chal¬ 
lenged, can face the held. We hnd no appreciation of 
Howies as a poetical influence ; no adequate recognition of 
young Bussell, so nobly praised by Landor ; no notice of 
Ken’s writings. The following are ignored altogether: 
Spence, author of Poh/metis , to whose “ Anecdotos ” 
we owe so much knowledge of Pope and an host of 
great men; “Virgil” Pitt; the rather scandalous Bubb 
1 >odington ; Flatman, poet, painter, barrister, from whose 
verse Pope stole ; Woodhull, translator of “ Euripides ”; 
John Norris, platonist and poet, Henry' More’s friend, 
George Herbert’s successor; Ambrose Phillips, mocked by 
Pope, admired by Lamb; the learned, unhappy Lydiat, 
immortalised in Johnson’s line; the delightful and egre¬ 
gious Tom Coryat, of Oldcombe, that notable figure in 
literature; Serjeant nosky ns, as much beloved by Ben 
Jonson and his “sons” as Coryat was ridiculed; that 
interesting poet Turbervile ; of earlier date, the eccentric 
Andrew Borde; the classic Lempricre; I>r. Nott, editor 
of Surrey and Wyat; Augustus blare and Bichard Ford ; 
these are examples of omissions which a page or two 
might have supplied. There is no mention of Matthew 
Arnold’s year at Winchester; of Hr. Johnson’s visits to 
Warton at Winchester; of the fact that Cardinal New¬ 
man nearly became a Wykehamist. “ Ideal Ward ” is 
rapidly dismissed—we are not told, of this great Wyke- 
liamical philosopher, that he lived to be acknowledged by 
Comte and Mill as their ablest antagonist. These are not 
serious shortcomings, yet they detract from our pleasure in 
Mr. Leach’s work. Among omissions not literary we 
may note the strange absence of all reference to the 
Soudanese hero, Sir Herbert Stewart, and his recent 
memorial at Winchester; to the College Missions, first in 
London, then in Portsmouth, where Mr. Dolling achieved 
such wonderful success ; to the annual Wykehamist dinner 
in London, and the frequent similar gatherings in other 
places, notably India; and to the far-famed Wykoliamical 
motto, “ Manners Makyth Man.” 

Unquestionably, it is in the history of Winchester before 
the Beformation, and in that of mediicval scholastic 
foundations or systems generally, that Mr. Loach is at his 
best and strongest and most at home. Here he has the 
knowledge of an expert, the interest of a specialist. No 
blind patriotism leads him to magnify William of Wyke- 
ham’s achievement at the expense of truth or probability. 
He thus sums up what Wykeham did for English educa¬ 
tion, five hundred years ago, in founding Eton’s elder 
sister: 

Winchester College, while no novelty in itself, either in 
being a foundation for secular clerks, and not for monks, 
or in being a collegiate church with a grammar school 
attached, or in being a preparatory school for a University 
college, or even in its designed numbers, or the admission 
of Commoners and those of the higher ranks, was yet by 
virtue of its combination of all these characteristics on a 
grander scale than had yet been seen, a new departure, and 
the first of Public Schools, as that term is now understood. 

Each phrase in this luminous paragraph implies careful 
research, each is abundantly and, to our thinking, con¬ 
clusively illustrated in Mr. 1 reach's earlier chapters. And 
tlieir conclusions confirm what has always been our view 
or estimate of the Founder’s character. No Wykehamist 
fails to regard him with reverential gratitude and alfection; 
but can he be regarded as one of the great outstanding 
medieval Englishmen who, for good or bad, impressed 
their genius upon their times V Most wise, most practical, 
most pious, he is rather a “worthy” than a “genius”— 
a worthy in Fuller’s sense of the word, which was nobler 
than ours; a man of worth. There is not in Wykeham 
that strain of strangeness which runs through genius, 
nothing unaccountable in the last analysis; but he saw the 
needs of his time, he discerned the best features of existing 
institutions, and knew how best to combine, transform, 


accommodate them to his own purpose. No innovator, 
but a conservative, he improved upon the materials to his 
hand, and wrought with so prescient a wisdom that his 
work lasted and abides, and served for a model to like 
works done after him. Greater men than he have left 
nothing behind them. Wykeham’s generous common 
sense and liberality of mind will be working and living in 
his college when the celebration of its millennium shall 
have come. Winchester, at the lowest ebb of her fortunes, 
has had in her, latent but alive, the spirit and inspiriting 
sense of historic continuity, and, if the term he not too 
strong, of national responsibility. You may be proud to 
be English, proud to be of such or such a family or county, 
proud to be of such or such a profession ; but if you are 
a Wykehamist, that is not the least of your prides, and 
it will never leave you. Mr. Leach admirably brings out 
the rational source of this instinctive emotion as he passes 
from ago to age ; and the public school sentiment is among 
the best and most vital of English feelings. The corporate 
life, reaching back into the past and animating the present, 
which is the soul of nationality, is also the soul of all 
lesser community, and the Wykehamist has a splendid 
share of it. 

Mr. Leach’s later chapters, with their personal remi¬ 
niscence and happy anecdote, their reproduction of school 
life, as recent generations have known it, could hardly be 
bettered. In a hook intended not solely for Wykehamists, 
but for the public at large, he has possibly included too 
much that can be of little or no interest to the public; but, 
if so, it is felix culpa. He certainly succeeds in suggesting 
the wonderful happtnexx of Winchester, which makes a 
Wykehamist’s schooldays golden to remember, without 
any of that touching sentimentality which inclines us to 
glorify even an unhappy past; and we are largely with 
him in believing that the Winchester of older days was 
not the home of brutal misery which it has sometimes been 
deemed. We have had accounts of it, like 

a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of “ men. . . 

hut we believe them, in large measure, to be the com¬ 
plaints of those who wore wholly unfitted for a public 
school life, such as Sidney Smith and a distinguished 
Wykehamist, whom Mr. Leach does not mention, Anthony 
Trollope. There have been, from time to time, notably in 
the last quarter of the last century, and the early part of 
this, “ignorances and negligences” upon the part of 
authority: inattention to petty details, which caused real 
aud culpable discomfort. But the ultra-Spartan Win¬ 
chester of torturings and wailings and starvation is a 
fiction: the Colloge shared with all other eighteenth 
century institutions and corporations the discredit of gross 
lethargic abuses, the accumulation of time; but at no 
period did the boys regard it as a superior Dotheboys’ 
Hall. A few did: but they were out of place, either 
physically or by temperament unfit for it. 

We have done no kind of justice to the special learning 
of Mr. Leach: an attempt to do that would fill these 
columns with minute arguments upon a multitude of 
archaeological and other topics, for which they are not 
meant. We will but give thanks for a book, which in most 
points seems trustworthy and impartial, which is a credit 
to Winchester, and which brings back to us, not only our 
own Winchester “ days that are no more,” hut the great 
five hundred years of her history, which are living yet in 
the heart and soul of every Wykehamist in all that is best 
in him. A last word : Mr. Leach proposes to abolish the 
gown worn by “College men.” The present writer is 
ignorant of the present feeling about that among College 
men to-day; hut assuredly, if Mr. Leach had entered 
Chamber Court some twenty years ago to make that pro¬ 
posal, College men would have risen as one man. 
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Mr. Laurence Housman’s Poems. 

The Little Land. By Laurence Housman. (Grant 
Richards. 5s. net.) 

The joy of youth in the fair world and its own 
fair dreams is surely an excellent good thing, and 
right glad are we to have it. But with the passing of 
youth passes also this young love-light on the world : 
“Pan, Pan is dead.” The question is, Will the poet (as 
poet) die with him, or will Apollo succeed to Pan ? Has 
the poet—in plainer words—such substantive backbone of 
intellect as will compensate for the passing of youth’s 
fancies and its unpalled perceptions of outward things ? 
Por lack of this, much young poetry does, at thirty or so, 
run out and leave mere lees or total vacuity. It is a 
hopeful thing for Mr. Laurence Housman that he has 
intellect—has, as we say, ideas not frequent, alas! in 
modern verse ! His defect, on the other hand, might well 
be another poet’s strength. Fulness of life and verbal 
gift united with Mr. Housman’s thought would make 
a very line poet. Mr. Housman lacks a sufficiency 
of the poetic fervour; he lacks compelling gift of 
language and sense of form. We could conceive his 
lines being worded otherwise than they are, very often, 
and this should not be. His present book has for us a 
curious feature of interest. He lately published a volume 
of religious poems quite striking and individual in its 
best work. Now he gives us a volume mostly of secular 
pieces, and we confess ourselves mostly disappointed. The 
opening section is by way of being young and fanciful. 
But the fancy is too arbitrary, too wilfully ingenious; it 
is less like the gambols of a tricksy spirit than the cutting 
of fantastic paper-shapes with a pair of scissors. It is a 
kite- too obviously string-tethered, not a bird. The second 
section, chiefly sonnets, is thoughtful love-poetry, showing 
a Shakespearean model. But here, again, the thought is 
too thin, without body, with no strong wing of emotion to 
lift it. He has caught rather some echo of Shakespeare’s 
worse sonnet-style, with its conceits (in the modern sense) 
and wire-drawn ingenuities. There are exceptions—this, 
“ Of Holj r Obedience,” has a grace : 

Dear love, but read me right and reckon true 
How love of thee hath featured all my mind ; 

Till iu my will ’tis thiue that I pursue, 

And in my face thy looks I wish to find. 

For having eyes that worship at thine eyes, 

And senses all to thy clear guidance bent, 

Even as a pool takes colour from the skies 
So from thy grace hath grace to me been lent. 

Yea, by this test I in my own love stand, 

Aud out of mine own self get touch with thee : 

Because my hand hath rested on thy hand 
Therefore is its poor use grown sweet to me; 

And for my lips, since they thy word obey, 

Then I love too, but iu another way. 

This is what Mr. Housman aims at throughout these 
sonnets; but he does not often so succeed. 

In the later portion of the book, however, Mr. Housman 
touches the religious note, and falls into the mood of 
questions deep and eternal. The change is no less 
marked in the quality of his verse; we at once feel the 
hand we knew in his former volume. It is a curious 
phenomenon, as we have said. It would seem that Mr. 
Housman, contrary to the general law, succeeds in 
religious poetry, and is unsure of touch in more secular 
verse Listen to this individual and arresting “Cupid 
and Christ ” : 

Quick came Cupid near to Christ, 

At His feet laid down his bow : 

“ See, Thy love hath all sufficed ! 

Burning in its heat aud glow. 

Mortal hearts grow fired and iced : 

Blunted, now, my weapons show. 

Take my arrows, let me go ! 

Vainly now were hearts enticed.” 

Christ said, “No! 


“ Take thine arrows, take them up ! 

From My feet take up thy bow ! 

All that thou hast doffed, now dup ! 

Little will My people know, 

How My love hath drained their cup. 

Shoot thine arrows, let them go ! 

On the hearts I cherish so, 

Thou mayst yet break fast and sup.” 

Cried Cupid, “No!” 

“ Ah ! ” spake Christ, “ and shall their shame 
Shorten-in thy little day ? 

While I wait, ’tis all the same : 

If they yet can make thee gay 
Have thy pleasure, play thy game ! 

Little wounds shall lead the way 
Where, at last, My wounds may stay : 

Flickering sparks may kindle flame. 

Bun, aud play! ” 

Cupid, as the Other bade, 

Took his arrows back, and played. 

Every arrow that he 6cnds 
Mars a heart the Other mends. 

But, ere forth upon that raid, 

Ouce his heart to Christ’s he laid, 

Mnrmuriug, yet half afraid— 

“ After, when the playing ends, 

When grow well the wounds I’ve made. 

We'll be friends ! ” 

No less excellent are many of the poems in the latter 
pages. Altogether, a singularly unequal book, in the 
way we have indicated; yet well worth the attention of 
all lovers of poetry. 


By Cumbria’s Lakes and Fells. 

Life and Nature at the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. 

kawnsley. (Maclehose & Sons. 5s. net.) 

Sprogues on the Fells. By A. W. Rumney. (Tliffe, Sons. 

& Sturmey. 6d.) 

Annals of the Soltvag until A.D. 1307 . By George Neilson. 

(Maclehose & Sons.) 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the test of a book of topo¬ 
graphical sentiment is its power to annul the necessity to 
visit the places it describes. It should, in fact, take us 
thither, fill our lungs with its air, and make its landscapes 
real to us. And, in the end, it should leave the impression 
of a criticism of life with a local flavour. Not many books 
achieve this standard, but Canon RawnBley’s at least 
comes within sight of it. It is full of love and knowledge, 
and it does for the natural beauty and rural humanities 
of the Lake District what his earlier book, fresh in the 
minds of many, did for its literary associations. 

There we consorted with poets and essayists, here we have 
shepherds and Grasmere wrestlers. In the first chapter 
we learn all about the rush-bearing at Ambleside, on St 
Anne’s day, when the villagers take, or used to take, dean 
rushes with which to strew the church floor. Still the 
procession goes, the band playing furiously ; still the 
“ rush-bearing hymn ” is sung, and then there are dancing 
and wrestling and see-sawing and swinging, “ till the last 
light fades from Windermere, and the clouds come down 
to rest until the moon rises upon Red Screes and Scandale 
Head.” 

Always those glorious environments! Always Nature 
gently dismissing the revellers ! It is so at Greta Side on 
May Day so soon as the dancing and junketting have a little 
palled. Then the old folks sum up the day with : “ It’s 
auld times coom agean, hooiver,” or: “ It’s finest May Day 
we shall iver see ” ; and while the villagers disperse home¬ 
ward, Nature’s sinking pageant goes with them. “The 
westering sun fills the heaven over Bassenthwaite with 
gold. Helvellyn lies an unbroken length of half-veiled 
half-lustrous light. Skiddaw gleams like ‘ the flashing of 
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a shield.’ The rooks come cawing over towards the Great 
Wood merrily.” 

Canon RawnsW is hail-fellow-well-met with the 
shepherds on Helvellyn. Behold, it is Shepherds’ 
Assembly, and from all the dales and fells around the 
shepherds are meeting to exchange sheep that have strayed 
into alien tlocks. The pastures on Helvellyn have no 
dividing wnlls or hedges, but every shepherd knows his 
“ lieaf,” and the very sheep are taught to know, in the 
main, these intangible boundaries. The few silly sheep 
which stray beyond them are instantly recognised, and the 
honour and freemasonry of the shepherds has decreed this 
Assembly as a means of rectifying matters. Thither you 
shall see a shepherd trudging for miles with a lamb on his 
shoulders ; and from all sides the strayed sheep are 
driven or carried by the shepherds, who meet on some 
noble height—often above the clouds—to make their 
exchanges, and to talk, and feast, and hearten each other 
in the shepherd’s life. As their song has it: 

Well met are the shepherds from Wythburn and Naddle, 
From Mattcrdale, Patterdale, far, far away : 

Well met are the sheep who, in spite of the raddle, 

And ear-bit and dank-smit have wandered astray. 

Hero’s luck to the shepherd of misty Helvellyn, 

And joy to the shepherd-lad, trusty and brave; 

And life to them all, for there’s none can be telling 
How soon each may rest in a fell-shepherd’s grave. 

Thus Canon Rawnsley takes us to the heart of Cumbrian 
life. Nor does he forget to tell us of the little-known 
effects which the town-dweiler—who must make holiday 
in the summer—rarely sees. There are two fortnights in 
the year when there are grand “ goings on ” in the 
heavens and few to notice them. One is the last week in 
April and the first week in May; the other is the last 
fortnight in October. Concerning the October pageant we 
read ; 

Truly there is a witchery over hill and dale at this 
season. Very softly, as the sun comes rolling over 
Helvellyn, the vapours swim up from Derwentwater, and 
the white smooky clouds rise out. of the trench of the St, 
John’s Vale and disperse themselves in sunny air. The 
little town of Keswick breathes up almost straight to 
heaven its quiet fireside story of the morning meal. Then 
the fires seem to die down, the mist of the vale aud the 
smoke of the village pass quite away, ami are forgot; and 
over all the landscape, from Bleneathra to Skiddaw, to the 
height of Grassmoor and Whiteside, stands for the rest of 
the day a steady sky of softest, delicatest grey. Towards 
the afternoon the sky of pale blue becomes flecked with 
the fleeciest aud curliest of cloud-tresses. The raven 
circles up and barks like a spectral-winged dog from the 
far heights of heaven. The buzzard wheels aud cries in 
sheer delight for the sunshine ami the calm, and as he 
whirrs down from Falcon Crag the sun strikes through 
his wings and turns him into molten gold. 

We cannot quote the passages which tell how, “ with 
every shade of hue from emerald to ruby, the pomp of 
foliage swept down to Derwentwater,” or how, when 
sunset came, “ Causey and Grisodale glowed like incan¬ 
descent amethyst, as though they were not solid earth, 
but mountain masses of red-hot purple vapour,” and 
“ the heron called for joy with his sharp nasal twang as 
he sailed through the sunset,” and “the sound of the 
ceaseless brook in the Great Wood murmured on through 
the twilight.” 

Canon Rawnsley does not make the mistake of giving us 
too much scenery. Against the passages we have just 
quoted one can put much local practical stuff; for 
example, his description of the sheep-dog trials at Trout- 
heck. We have said enough to show that this is a 
capital hook of its kind. 

Mr. Rumney’ Spragues on the Fells is a pretty trifle of 
topography and local lore. “ Sprogue ” is Cumbrian fora 
ramble. Perhaps the best “ sprogue ” is the one in which 


Mr. Rumney joined a boundary-riding arranged by a new 
landowner. There is a deal of humour in such an occasion : 
the flagman leading the way up hillside and brawling 
stream, the steward stopping now and then to read docu¬ 
ments aloud or quote Chancery suits to his miscellaneous 
followers whom he persists in addressing as “ ancient and 
disinterested persons.” Slight as Mr. Rumney’s perform¬ 
ance is, it is on the right lines, and its very slightness is 
a recommendation. 

Mr. Neilson’s , Inna/s of the Sohcay is an example of 
unobtrusive work by a local topographer. Not that Mr. 
Neilson is ft novice. His works on the Roman Wall, the 
Border Peels, and Annandale are valued by antiquaries. 
Mr. Neilson has now turned to the Solway, and he has 
amassed a large quantity of sound and detailed informa¬ 
tion, which he has set forth in a very modest number of 
pages. No one who has looked across the Solway from, 
let us say, Silloth, on the Cumberland coast, can fail to 
catch some hint of the rough and warlike days which have 
passed over that hare and often desolate estuary. Mr. 
Neilson has groped in the darkness of Roman and Saxon 
times for early facts about the Solway, and if he is 
often forced to conjecture, he conjectures well. No 
“ Solway” was known to tho Romans, but the upper part 
of the estuary was probably referred to under the name of 
the Itouna. Only in the thirteenth century does the name 
of Solway occur distinctly. Camden speaks of a town 
called Solway, yet no such town name can be traced 
outside of his Britannia. Mr. Neilson’s belief, which he 
supports with several reasons, is that the Solway was 
originally a ford across the mouth of the river l'isk. A 
ford was often far more important to inhabitants than the 
estuary it crossed ; and this character of a ford, a meeting- 
place between England and Scotland, dominates the whole 
history of the estuary. 

Howbeit, long before the thirteenth century the Solway 
played its part in the religious drama of Northumbria 
and Iona. Up its chill waters sailed Adamnan, an emis¬ 
sary of the Irish Christian, to interview Aldfrid of North¬ 
umbria. To this day wo can read Adamnan’s impressions 
of the Tracht Romra (the shore of the strong tide), as the 
estuary was called. In picturesque and curiously familiar 
words he wrote ; 

The strand is long and the Hood rapid, so rapid that if 
the best steed in Saxoidaud, ridden by the best horsemau, 
were to start from the edge of the tide when the tide 
begins to How, he could only bring his rider ashore by 
swimming, so extensive is the strand aud so impetuous the 
tide. 

This impetuosity of the tide is the familiar fact about the 
Solway. Mr. Neilson, who is a writer as well as a scholar, 
describes it well: 

As one walks along the marsh shirting the river, a 
quiet, sibilant, but penetrating sound from the sea is the 
announcement of a wave racing up the Eden. A line of 
advancing foam breaks gently on each side of the sandy 
channel. In a few minutes, where before was a narrow 
current of fresh water with a wide margin of sand, there 
is a broad volume of brine, and the estuary of the Eden is 
flowing from “ bank to brae.” In the winter the scene, 
impressive under any conditions, is much intensified, 
especially if the tide is high and there is a southerly gale 
behind. Then the sea approaches with great speed, 
gaining as it goes ; the wave is white with tumbling 
foam ; a great curve of broken surf follows in its wake : 
aud the white horses of the Solway ride in to the end of 
their long gallop from the Irish Sea with a deep aud angry 
roar. 

The historic catastrophe occurred in the year 1210, when 
an army of Alexander II. attempted to re-cross the 
Solway with the spoils of Holme Cultram Abbey. The 
tide overtook them and 1,900 men were swept away. 
Mr. Neilson devotes much of his space to the part 
which the Solway played in the wars of Edward I 
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The now tiny and lonesome hamlet of Skinburness was a 
busy port and a basis of war supplies when Silloth (Sea- 
lath) was a barn. An astonishing catalogue of war-ships 
which operated in the Solway in the year 11500 is given by 
Mr. Neilson, whose book, a sound and skilful piece of 
work, should find many local readers. 


Why Bismarck Was Left to finite Germany. 

The Medieval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. (Macmillan. 

21 s. net.) 

In- this work Mr. Herbert Fisher olfers us neither a his¬ 
tory, properly called, nor yet merely a disquisition on 
history ; but, in truth, something which is very much a 
mixture of both. It belongs to a class quite modern, the 
outcome of the philosophical method applied to history ; 
and might well take by surprise the confiding reader who 
purchased under the assumption, fully warranted by its 
general and outward aspect, that he was purchasing a 
history of the medieval German Empire. It blends history 
with inquiry; enough history to give a basis for the 
inquiry, enough inquiry to give a raison d'etre for the 
history. Or, to drop antithesis and get to business, Mr. 
Fisher has a thesis with regard to the causes why the 
empire failed; and he summarises its history sufficiently 
to afford a groundwork for his examination and the con¬ 
clusions which he draws from that examination. The 
book therefore presupposes in its reader a previous ac¬ 
quaintance with the general history of the mediaeval 
empire. And we may be suffered to lament in passing 
that there is no good and scholarly history of Germany in 
the English language on a scale adequate to the subject. 
Why do none of our historical students occupy themselves 
to meet this want ? Why have we no such work, in fact, 
dealing with the complete history of Austria, or Spain, no 
less than of Germany ? One would think that cultured 
Englishmen had no historical interest in any nations 
save France and Italy. 

But though Mr. Fisher makes this demand his summary 
is very able and clear ; so that it is quite possible, with a 
little pains, to follow his views intelligently even without 
such a previous knowledge. It is excellently adapted to 
his purpose, entering into detailed statement precisely 
where it is necessary for the comprehension of his thesis ; 
and he shows, moreover, a knowledge of the difficult art, 
how to omit and where to omit judiciously, so necessary to 
special historical treatment of this kind. His view is, 
briefly, that the Empire failed because it was a huge 
anachronism, because the emperors were misled by the 
will-o’-the-wisp of restoring the Homan world-empire. 
This leads him into a complete reversal of the ordinary 
estimates which historians have made of the several 
German emperors. Not Otto the Great, not Henry the 
IV., not Barbarossa and the mighty Hohenstauffens, 
but the generally reviled and bemeaned home-keeping 
emperors were, in his view, the enlightened rulers. The 
very ability of the others was their ruin, and the ruin of 
Germany, by tempting them to exercise it in pushing the 
empire beyond the Alps. This inevitably led to the 
transference of the seat of empire beyond the Alps, and 
so postponed for ages the unification of Germany. To 
support their Italian enterprises they needed men and 
treasure. These ought to have come from Germany, but 
Germany was not united. Every duke was a semi-inde¬ 
pendent prince. There was thus no fixed seat of empire in 
Germany. One emperor, indeed, attempted to identify 
the empire with Saxony. But the very steps he took to 
accomplish this admirable purpose were so injudiciously 
contrived as to rouse Saxony against him, and begin the 
long struggle between Saxony and the empire which, 
through many metamorphoses and under many disguises, 


finally passed into the disastrous feud of the Guelphs an/. 
Ghibellines (or, as Mr. Fisher, true to the Teutonic form?, 
prefers to call them, Welfs and Wibelins). There wer- 
only two resources left—either a seat of empire might to 
founded in the Danube provinces or it must be sought in 
Italy. The emperors left the former ultimately to to 
achieved by the House of Austria, and ruinously chose the 
latter. They first tried to seat themselves in Lombardy: 
anil, expelled thence by the defeat of Legnano, established 
themselves in the Norman kingdom of Sicily. The seat of 
the Germanic Empire was carried out of Germany ; ceased, 
in fact, to be German. The German princelings were let: 
to strengthen themselves in their independence ; and. when 
the Hohenstauffen line, miserably baffled in its Sicilian 
designs on Italy, ingloriously faded out, there followed 
interregnum, anarchy, and the stereotyping for ages of a 
disunited Germany. The true policy of a German empen.r 
was to have stayed at home and worked, as the Frentn 
kings worked, for the union of his country. He should 
have left the Holy Roman Empire to go to the devil; he 
should not have left Germany to go to the devil. But the 
latter is precisely what Barbarossa and his successors did. 

This is the main thesis which Mr. Fisher supports with 
admirable cogency by a convincing examination of the 
historical facts, from Otto the Great to the last Hohen¬ 
stauffen. The political and fiscal system of the chief 
emperors is investigated luminously, both in Germany and 
Italy. Excellent and instructive maps accompany the 
work, the ability and interest of which should commend it 
to all historical students. To our mind, Mr. Fisher proves 
his case up to the hilt. 


Books under the Caesars. 

Roman Life under the Cietars. By Emile Thomas. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a fairly competent, though by no means perfect, 
translation of a book which appeared in French a year or 
two ago. It is adapted rather for the general reader than 
for the student. Prof. Thomas has a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of his subject, and has made particularly 
good use of the Historia Augusta and of Friedlhnder’s 
Sittengeschichte Rdms, but he by no means brings to bear 
either the power of co-ordinating detail or the luminous 
width of historical conception which characterise, for 
instance, Prof. Dill’s book recently reviewed in these 
columns. His chapters, thougli written in a lively fashion, 
and full of interesting and picturesque archaeology, piece 
together rather into a mosaic than into an articulate social 
study. And the attempt to include in one survey the 
Roman life of several successive centuries is hardly con¬ 
sistent with scientific history. Prof. Dill more wisely 
limited himself to a well-defined epoch. The contents of 
the book may be briefly summarised. It opens with topo¬ 
graphical chapters on Pompeii, the Forum of Home, and 
the Palatine Hill. Then come descriptions of various side- 
of social life, amusements, gifts, funerals, and wills ; then 
studies of the Roman attitude to country life, of education 
and bookselling at Rome, of the position of art and moral 
philosophy. Military matters are next considered, and the 
composition and life of the African legion taken as an 
example of the rest. A discussion of the barbarians of 
Germany and a sketch of “ a typical Roman of the 
Empire,” Pliny the Younger—not a bad choice—complete 
the work. The section on book-production contains some 
interesting facts. It is always a little difficult to realise 
how numerous the books of the Roman world were. 
Dictation to a number of slave copyists must have been 
nearly as cheap a way of multiplying literature as printing. 
A pamphlet of poetry could be sold for a few pence. 
Libraries of two thousand books or so were common. A 
third-century physician, Serenus Sammonicus, had sixty- 
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two thousand, and the great public library of Alexandria 
is variously estimated as containing from four hundred 
thousand to seven hundred thousand. These were, of 
course, rolls of papyrus or parchment on painted or gilded 
Tollers. The Dryasdust scholar buried under his pile of 
erudition, and the empty-headed collector of the outsides 
of books, were as familar to the Romans as to ourselves. 
Af. Thomas describes the arrangement of a Roman library 
as follows: 

The rolls were placed in cupboards ( armaria ). On the 
door, or on top of each cupboard, a portrait of the author 
whose works were contained in it was fixed in a sort of 
frame or medallion, in accordance with a custom which 
dated back to the time of Varro or Pollio. In the library 
itself were placed statues, bearing on their pedestals either 
summarised catalogues or bibliographical notices or 
portraits: if the latter, care was taken to secure good 
likenesses, copies being made either at Rome or in the 
author's native country. Then there were mosaics (hipilht), 
terra-cotta statuettes, pastels (rer<e iliscolorcs) representing 
poets and orators. In the great libraries there were 
separate divisions for Greek and Latin literature. The 
works were further subdivided according to suhjeet— law, 
medicine, geography, philosophy, theology, Ac. 

The three great Imperial libraries, the Octavian, the 
Tiberian, and the Palatine, were all burnt before the 
end of the fourth century. Probably the library founded 
by Pope Damasus in the basilica of St. Lorenzo closely 
resembles the classical type. 


A Recondite Inquiry. 

Yule and Christmas, their Place in the Germanic Year. By 
Alexander Tille, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 

Dr. Tille is known in this country as a propagator of 
Nietzscheanism, but he is also no mean authority on 
questions of Gormanic arclneology. Yule and Christmas is 
really a restatement, with amplified learning, of part of 
the argument contained in an earlier work on the history 
of the German Christmas, published at Leipzig. To the 
historian and the folk-lorist, who can read footnotes and 
tackle the scientific treatment of philology, every page of 
the learned and logical volume will be of interest. The 
evidence as to the evolution of the Germanic year which 
Dr. Tille has brought together is both rich and well- 
weighed ; but the plain man will probably be willing to 
content himself with Dr. Title’s conclusions. We do not 
quite go along with all of these. We doubt, for instance, 
whether the primitive division of the year into summer 
and winter was a division into exact halves, so that it 
would be any use looking for an early seasonal feast 
about the middle of May, which should correspond to the 
beginning of winter feast about the middle of November. 
We take it that the normal agricultural summer covered 
two-thirds of the year, from February or March to 
November, and that the remaining third was left for 
winter. Subsequently a great religious ceremony, intended 
to secure the welfare of the growing crops, divided the 
summer into early summer or spring and late summer or 
summer proper, and of this ceremony, which may have 
originally taken place at dates differing according to 
weather and locality, and in any case must have been dis¬ 
located under Roman and Christian influences, the peasant 
celebrations of May are one relic. Those of Midsummer 
are another. On the other hand, we think that Dr. Tille 
has abundantly proved his main thesis. And that is, that 
the belief expressed by Grimm, and still held by Prof. 
Weinhold, in a Germanic mid-winter feast, at or about the 
winter solstice, is an erroneous one. He shows that the 
Germans really knew nothing of solstices until the astro¬ 
nomical wisdom of the East had filtered to them through 
the Roman Empire. Their year, as Prof. Rhys puts it of 
the cognate Celtic year, was thermometrical, not astro¬ 


nomical. Its critical points were the day in spring when 
the snow melted and allowed the cattle to go out to the 
pastures and the field-work to begin, and the corresponding 
day at the end of the year’s labours when the first snows 
fell. This latter day began the new year. It was marked 
by a great feast, at which the cattle for which there was 
not enough winter fodder were slaughtered, and the 
domestic hearth was renewed to cook them. Ancestors 
were remembered in toasts and banquets. This feast 
survives in Martinmas, a great day in Germany, and once 
in England. When the Germans took over, in the first 
centuries of our era, the Roman calendar year, the New 
Year customs were transferred slowly and partially to the 
first of January. Finally, in the fourth century, the 
Christian Church made up its mind to celebrate the birth¬ 
day of Christ on December 2o, the day of the Mitliraic 
Sol Invictus, and in the sixth began to count its years from 
that date. So, after the conversion, the New Year customs 
went shifting hack from January 1 to December 2d, and in 
fact came, in one place or another, to scatter themselves 
over the larger part of the winter season. Dr. Tille has 
also a vory interesting discussion of the curious list of 
Anglo-Saxon month names given by Bede, and of some 
other evidence from which he deduces that before they 
adopted the Roman calendar the Germans used a division 
of the year into six tides of three-score days each. The 
beginning of one of those tides, the origin of which Dr. 
Tille traces somewhat hazardously to Egypt, probably 
coincided with the beginning of the thermometric year, 
and therefore no special dislocation of the winter feast was 
caused. There is a good chapter on the English medireval 
celebration of Christmas, and on the miracle of the 
Glastonbury Thorn. But we must leave our readers to 
turn to the book for themselves. 


Other New Books. 

Robert Raises. By J. H. Harris. 

This is a belated, but a very thorough, biographical 
collection relating to the founder of the Sunday-school 
system. Its principal feature is the evidence collected by 
the editor’s father, years ago, among aged Gloucester people 
who remembered Raikes’s first school. A great deal of 
information which must be highly interesting to Gloucester 
people is displayed and sifted, and there is nothing of 
fulsomeness or partiality in the portrait of Raikes which is 
evolved. Raikes began his Sunday-school experiment in 
1780, and Mr. Harris is at great pains to show that the 
claims which have been advanced on behalf of the prior 
action of the Rev. Thomas Stock, of Gloucester, do not 
rest on any sufficient basis of truth. Raikes himself was 
a printer when provincial printers were few. He was 
a prosperous man, and made a figure in Gloucester, and 
knew his consequence. He took snuff with elegance, and 
was known for his “ buckishness ” or style. As a printer 
and as editor of the Gloucester Journal Raikes was criti¬ 
cised and abused; even his piety was questioned by 
some who pointed out that he printed his newspaper on 
Sundays. In a chapter entitled “ Mr. Raikes the Sabbath- 
breaker ” Mr. Harris deals with this matter. It is certain 
that the Journal teems with evidence of Raikes’s philan¬ 
thropic leanings: his work in connexion with prison 
reform would alone have secured him a measure of fame. 
Living to a good age, Raikes became a comfortable 
patriarch, and we are told that when distinguished 
strangers came to town their visits were to the Lord 
Bishop, the Mayor, and Mr. Raikes. He was one of those 
whose deeds and rewards were alike conspicuous. In an 
appropriate introduction to the volume, Dean Farrar points 
out that four Lord Chancellors—Lord Hatherley, Lord 
Cairns, Lord Selborne, and Lord Herschell—have been 
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Sunday-school teachers. The hook is rather formless and 
imperfectly digested; hut it is certainly the last word on 
Raikes. (Arrowsmith.) 

Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War. 

By William Jones. 

Mr. Jones was one of several members of the Society of 
Friends who were sent by that body into the war-ravaged 
villages of Alsace and Lorraine in 1870, in order to carry 
relief and supply food to the starving, distressed French 
peasantry. This is the central and most dramatic episode 
in these interesting pages, but Mr. Jones’s humane activity 
took new shape in the Russo-Turkish war, and to many 
other parts of the world he has journeyed on some good 
errand. Throughout these pages we are in close touch 
with Quakerism, and the broad philanthropy which is its 
distinguishing mark. An interview which Mr. Jones had 
with Cardinal Antonelli, in the Vatican, makes piquant 
and remarkable reading. We are amused, too, by one of 
Mr. Jones’s chapter-headings—“ Casual Meeting with the 
Pope.” Mr. Jones met the Pope (Pius IX.) on one of 
the Vatican staircases. “With his mild aspect and 
benevolent countenance, arrayed in a white flannel 
costume, edged with scarlet, and a very broad-brimmed 
hat, he reminded me of ” — whom do you think ? of 
whom?—“of some good old Friend of former times.” 
We were aware that Frederick Lucas, of the Tablet , wrote 
a book maintaining that in essentials Roman Catholicism 
and Quakerism were identical. Mr. Jones makes the 
resemblance concrete. His book is full of human interest 
and kindly wisdom, and is extremely well produced by the 
official publishers of the Society of Friends. (Headley 
Brothers. 6s.) 

Essays. By Wray Hunt. 

We have here the literary remains of a good clergyman 
and a cultivated man. Mr. Hunt lived a quiet clerical 
life, and one is reminded of Amiel when one reads: 
“ He was far too void of ordinary ambition, too con¬ 
temptuous of his own mental power, to dream of seeking 
for success.” Something of Amiel’s pensive outlook on 
nature, too, is found in these quiet essays, mostly 
lightly-written records of days by river, or sea-shore, 
or mountain slope. Mr. Hunt sent them to the St. 
James' x Gazette , the Spectator , the Gentleman's Magazine , 
and elsewhere ; and they are now reprinted as a memorial 
of a gentle life. Mr. Hunt’s choice of subjects reveals 
a temperament. Any green valley, any quiet corner, will 
set him musing and regretting; even a Staffordsliire 
valley, with an old broken-down barge as its central 
object, and the smoke of the potteries in the distance, 
suffices him. In “ A Cotswold Idyll” we visit the village 
school, not without amusement. To the question out of 
the Catechism, “ Why, then, are infants baptized, when 
by reason of their tender age they cannot perform them ? ” 
a little girl replied—presenting her answer on her slate— 
“ Why, indeed ? ” This is boating on the “ Stripling 
Thames ”—that “ baby-river that ripples pure and peaceful 
through lonely Wiltshire meadows, and then between the 
westernmost lowlands of Oxfordshire and Berks ” : 

And now, as the evening shadows lengthen, turning to 
look ahead, we catch sight of Lechlade spire, at first to the 
right of us, then to the left, as the river windeth at its own 
sweet will. Before long we are passing under Lechlade 
bridge, and call a halt for the night. We make our way 
through a village sad and grey and sleepy—Gloucester¬ 
shire Lechlade, sleepier even than Wiltshire Crioklade—up 
to the village inn ; and then, while supper is being pre¬ 
pared, turn into the churchyard hard by haunted by the 
shade of Shelley. Here, on some such evening more than 
seventy years ago, he watched the 

Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men, 

Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 

Such writing is inherently pleasant, and there is a great 


deal of it in these pages. Mr. Hunt is not a “ natural 
history” writer; his keen enjoyment of nature is allied 
less with the yellow primrose than with traditions of 
“ old unhappy far-off things,” and “ battles long ago.” 
(Privately printed by Hatchards.) 

Stain. By Leonard Williams. 

This little book is the eighth volume in the “ Children's 
Study ” series. Mr. Williams has wisely simplified the 
history of Spain, suppressing a great many bewildering 
names and facts relating to the thrones, Christian and 
Moorish, of Aragon, Castile, Navarre, and the .Moslem 
territory. “Now and again, however, a gTeat fighting 
king stands forth, a head and shoulders above his fellows 
a landmark, so to speak, amid the wilderness. Him I 
have endeavoured to throw into relief, so that even a child 
may be able to point to him, and say ‘ Here, at least, I 
find a fact and figure I can understand.’ ” One of the 
figures which the child is helped to understand is, of course, 
that debatable hero, the Cid. Mr. Williams very properly 
rejects the poetic legends which surround this outlaw, am! 
represents him as “a robber, the most successful and 
unscrupulous of his age.” _ The volume follows the 
traditions of the series to which it belongs, and can be 
warmly recommended. We should add that it includes 
the Spanish-American War and the settlement arrived at 
by the two Powers. (Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

The Modern Adam. By A. W. A-Beckbtt. 

Mr. A-Beckett reprints in this book a number of his 
contributions to Punch. Therein we learn “ How Things 
are Done” (the sub-title) with “the Voice,” “ the .Sword,” 
“a Pen,” and “ according to Experts.” Mr. A-Beckett's 
style and humour are alike somewhat old-fashioned; but 
his advice is shrewd and his reminiscences interesting. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Fiction. 

Gerald FitzGerald the Chevalier. By Charles Lever. 

(Downey & Co. 6s.) 

Though it was issued serially many years ago (small 
favour would it find with the editor of a modern popular 
magazine!), this novel is issued in volume form now for 
the first time. And to us, who happen to have real 
nothing of Lever’s that belongs to his second and sedater 
period, it comes, indeed, as a book absolutely new. 
Approaching it with a certain coldness, and decidedly 
without enthusiasm, we have been impressed by its 
dignity, its work, its authentic excellence. It is a sound 
historical novel, largely and romantically conceived, 
imagined deeply, and executed with a fine feeling for 
atmospheres and the poetry of the past, which places it 
appreciably above the florid gimcrackery of Ainsworth, 
or the elaborate sterile ingenuities of to-day. 

It has faults, and the most obvious fault lias in the style. 
Lever cared nothing for words. He never considered 
their values made them the subject of research. Like 
Dickens and George Eliot always, like Thackeray and the 
two Brontes generally, he was content to use the worn, 
common mintage, to do his thinking in ready-made 
phrases. The miraculous possibilities of language seem 
scarcely to have suggested themselves to that generation 
of writers, though they must have had some acquaintance 
with the past glories of English prose, and though young 
Ruskin was working the magic under their very noses. It 
is sufficiently strange; but in any case one would not 
expect verbal niceties or verbal grandeur from Charles 
Lever. One may not even rely on him for correct 
grammar. 

Of course this defect of style, emphasised in Lever's 
case, touches and soils the imaginative quality of the work. 
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We have said that it is imagined deeply ; at the same 
time one is conscious of a certain conventionality and lack 
of freshness, especially when the scenes are examined 
detail by detail. For example : 

“Here’s the Princess herself, I’ll be sworn,” said a 
coarse-loi iking fellow, as, seizing Mnriette’s arm, he tried 
to drag her forward. 

With a blow of his clenched fist Gerald sent him reeling 
back, and then, drawing the short scimitar which he wore 
as part of his costume, he swept the space in front of him, 
while he grasped the girl with his other arm. So un¬ 
looked-for a defiance seemed for an instant to unman the 
mob, but the next moment a shower of missiles, the frag¬ 
ments of old Babbo’s fortune, were showered upon them. 
Had he been assailed by wild beasts, Gerald's assault could 
not have been more wildly daring, he cut on every side, 
hurling back those that rushed in upon him, aud even 
trampling them beneath his feet. 

Bleeding and bruised, half-blinded, too, by the blood 
that flowed from a wound on his forehead, the youth still 
held his ground, not a word escaping him, not a cry . . . 

Here, as in scores of other passages, each line, each phrase 
discloses an imagination perfectly content to spond its 
strength in doing an old thing in an old way, at every turn 
lazily choosing the hackneyed and the trite—declining, in 
fact, to be at the trouble to see life anew with individual 
eyes. 

Yet there was strength and there was beauty, and when 
one finishes the book, and deliberately stands away from 
the details of it, this strength and this beauty become 
apparent. One grows conscious of the mournful, wistful 
charm of the central figure, that reputed son of Charles 
Edward, who, after a short life of petty intrigue at the 
courts of Italy and France, found death at the squalid 
hands of a drunken rascal. One perceives an essential 
and courageous realism of characterisation, particularly as 
regards the women, beneath the outer garment of con¬ 
ventionality'. One appreciates the firmness and distinction 
with which historical persons such as Charles Edward, 
Mirabeau, Alfieri, Madame Roland, and Marat are handled. 
And, speaking broadly of the whole book, if it is not to 
be called great one may at any rate say that it is big, in 
the large manner. It impresses. It induces a mood. It 
has poetry. 


A Millionaire's Daughter. By Percy White. 

(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

Wk do not consider that A Millionaire's Daughter is quite 
the author’s best. Though full of Mr. White’s gentle and 
effective satire, it has not the abundant cleverness of Mr. 
Bailey-Martin. Call it witty, sincere, capable—but not 
brilliant. Lawrence Durward, that needy and honourable 
aristocrat who became private secretary to a millionaire at 
a salary of a thousand a year, is scarcely the individual 
and recognisable figure that Mr. White’s heroes are wont 
to be. And Margaret Blythe, heiress to millions, is a 
somewhat shadowy and elusive heroine. The sentimental 
relations of these two begin when the millionaire (a well- 
drawn character) is dead, and Mr. Durward enters upon 
his duties as trustee and executor. Had he liked, Lawrence 
might have married Maggie offhand, but ho was over- 
scrupulous, too nice in his notions; and Maggie coquetted 
with another and less worthy lover, Lord Bellaton. Mr. 
White adopts an effete artifice when he makes Maggie 
engage herself to this second one on the strength of a 
false announcement of Lawrence’s betrothal to a rich 
American girl. In the end Maggie and Lawrence find 
each other, and the scarcely-aroused sympathies of the 
reader are satisfied. 

The most satisfactory character in the book, beyond all 
comparison, is Lady Durward, Lawrence’s sister-in-law, a 
plotting and resourceful matron, to whom the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Durwards is everything. The excellent dame 


fought with a Boadicean valour to break the engagement 
between Maggie and Lord Bellaton : 

Dear Jane looked at me from the height of her magni¬ 
ficent superiority and said, “ This is the man who fancies 
that he understands women ! Listen to me, Lawrence ! I 
am about to speak to you on a matter on which I must 
refuse all explanation, but you know that I am a woman 
of honour to be implicitly trusted.” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“ You know that I am some years older than Miss 
Blythe.” She was fourteen years older, so I said, “Yes.” 

“ But perhaps as a man—a man of the world—you can¬ 
not understand the strong sense of duty which one good 
woman feels for another.” 

“ I think,” I said modestly, “that I can.” 

“ I hope you can,” she answered, “ for then you will not 
misunderstand me, nor my motives. As a married woman 
I have felt obliged to give Miss Blythe a serious warning. 
I, for one, was determined not to speak too late.” 

And Jane did not speak too late. 


The Drones must Die. By Max Nordau. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Noitiur enjoyed an enormous vogue through his Degenera¬ 
tion ; but the vogue has passed, and he is now being rated 
lower than his true level. In fiction it would appear that he 
is improving, for The Drones must Die is a much better 
book than A Comedy of Sentiment. Whether it is quite 
good enough to merit translation we doubt. 

It is a tale of cosmopolitan Paris; of adventurers; of 
the madness of speculation ; of huge fortunes made and 
lost. With its heaped-up details of business, and its 
crowd of strange characters, it reminds one now of Soli 
and Haben and now of Nmna Roumestan, with each of which 
it has something in common, though, of course, it is vastly 
inferior to either. It is an orgy of facts crudely observed; 
it deals chiefly with the inessential, the external, the 
superficial. Yet it has some fire, some real energy of 
movement. Henneberg’s reception is a difficult bit of 
narrative skilfully handled. Henneberg is chief financier, 
and his relations with a certain Baroness make the most 
lurid and the best part of the story. The Baroness’s 
recital of her early life—that “ < klyssey of a girl,” to use 
de Maupassant’s phrase—is absolutely brilliant, steeped 
in colour, and convincing even in its commonness. The 
later scenes between these two are marred by the author’s 
Teutonic heaviness of hand—a heaviness which not all his 
laborious absorption of French models has been able to 
cure. 

“ Aud now there is a corpse between us,” she murmured . 
dully; “ that has been added to the rest 1 ” 

“What does it matter?” he answered, with blazing 
eyes and fiercely contracted lips. “ I do not hesitate to 
step over it. Blood is a good cement—the very best. 
Whenever, in the time to come, you remember the man 
in there, you will remember also that I did not shrink 
from crime to win you for my own. Crime, I say, for had 
it been necessary I would have used my own hand to kill 
him as he has used his.” 

“ You are horrible—go—go ! I should wish at least to 
be able to think of you without shuddering.” She clasped 
her hands over her face, aud half turned her back upon 
him. 

Henneberg was beside himself. He lost his last shred of 
self-control. Springing to his feet, he strode to the 
Baroness, laid his hand rudely on her shoulder- -an action 
she suffered as if she had lost all power to resist—and 
burst out in a voice he hardly attempted to subdue: “I 
am to go, am I ? I tell you I won’t—I must have you. 

A dead man is lying in there, the roof is crumbling over 
my head, the end of the world has come for me 1 At a 
time like this, all disguises drop from us—our souls stand 
naked face to face.” 

Nevertheless, the intrigue of this miserably splendid 
pair saves the book. For the principal character, the 
pedagogic Koppol, we do not care in the least. 
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Notes on Novels. 

| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Tub Akm ok the Lord. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 

A hard old man is the central iigure of Mrs. Carr’s 
latest story. The conflict of religion and the world in his 
heart is sternly set forth, and the reader shares the 
curiosity of the villagers in watching to see whether 
poignant grief will soften and bend a man given to justice 
rather than mercy. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 

At a Winter’s Fire. By Bernard Cakes. 

Eleven short stories by the author of The Luke of fVme. 
One does not read half a dozen pages without being 
reminded that Mr. Capes is a bold seeker of phrase and 
epithet, and that he is apt to overdo his method. But 
these stories are vital and interesting, and one, “ The 
Eddy on the Floor,” is too weird to read after curfew. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

Orientations. By W. S. Maugham. 

A volume of short stories by the author of 'Liza of 
Lambeth. The title is explained by a passage from a 
French author, who states that for discovering what a 
young writer is really made of there is nothing like 
examining his novels, “ which are like orientations for 
the ascertainment of a literary ego.” The “ novels ” are 
various in character, but none touch the life depicted in 
the history of “ ’Liza.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

Philit Bennion’s Death. By Richard Marsh^ 

Mr. Marsh has quickly followed up his Frivolities, 
noticed in this page only a fortnight ago. The new work 
is fantastic melodrama. Bennion is killed in an entirely 
new way, which we will not reveal; but which, if Mr. 
Marsh’s story has wide popularity, may have serious 
effects on the tobacco trade. (Ward & Lock. 5s.) 

Jesus Delaney. By J. S. Donnelly. 

A story of Mexican life and character. The central 
figure is a young missionary, whose blood—Spanish, Irish, 
and Indian—is eventually too much for him and drives 
him to enlist as a soldier. The author would have been 
wise to have given his hero another name. We can 
believe that no thought of impropriety crossed his mind, 
but some of the sentences have a most unfortunate air, 
which interferes seriously with pleasure in a worthy book. 
To read it aloud, for example, would be literally impossible. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Peter Binney. By Archibald Marshall. 

Mr. Binney, aged forty-five, having made a fortune from 
Binney’s Food for Poidtry, decides to renew his youth by 
going to Cambridge and becoming an undergraduate. He 
does so, and his history is here recorded and dedicated to 
Mr. E. F. Benson, author of The ltabe B.A. (Bowden. 6s.) 

Rosalba. By Olive Pratt Raynes. 

The full title, Rosalba, the Story of Her Development ; 
with other Episodes of the European Movement, more Epecially 
as they affected the Monte Berici, near Vicenza, suggests that 
the story is historical, or at least political. But it is not. 
It is sprightly and feminine. The author offers it to the 
critics who approved of her first book, The Typewriter Girl 
—rather an odd form of dedication. (Pearson. 6s.) 

Satan Finds Some Mischief Still-. 

By E. V. Beaufort. 

This is described as “ a character-study.” It is a study 
of a modern, emancipated, fascinating girl and of the 
ruin she brings on other people’s happiness as she 
advances with sure steps in her brilliant and selfish career. 
(Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. 

A railroad story, told with much spirit by an .American 
writer. The short line is the M. & T., a branch of the 
C. & S. C. Railway from Chicago to the West. Both by 
finance and muscle is the short line attacked ; but Jim 
Weeks, the hero of the book and the President of the 
M. & T., is too much for the enemy. There is love, too. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Wings of Silence. By George Cousins. 

An Australian story of love and revenge and hidden 
treasure. The end: “ He bent and kissed the girl at his 
side as he spoke, and then again addressing them, said, 

«When I remember. . . .’ ‘ Look here, Clem,’ protested 

Joe, ‘ don’t remember; let’s bury the past-—’ * Yes, 

cried Maud, interrupting in her turn, ‘ bury it for ever 
under “ The Wings of Silence.” ’ ” (day & Bird. 6s.) 

The Dolomite Cavern. By W. P. Kelly. 

The author, in his preface, states that his story was 
refused by most of the firms in the kingdom before the 
present house accepted it; none the less, he says, it is 
uncommonly good—in fact, “ a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever.” Without subscribing to this praise, we may say 
that it is a work of mysterious adventure on well-worn 
lines. (Greening. 3 s. 6d.) 

A Marital Liability. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 

The hero, Murray Yoorst, is released from ten years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. He is a gentleman, and 
the reader’s sympathies are with him from the first, and, 
as it turns out, with good reason. The story deals with 
his new experiences with society and with womankind. 

A very readable novel. (Ward, Lock & Co. 3 s. 6d., 

Rupert by the Grace of God. By Dora McCitesney. 

This “story of an unrecorded plot” is supposed to be 
told by Will Fortescue, and it deals with an attempt to 
place Prince Rupert on the throne of England. Such a 
plot may never have existed, but Miss McChesney, who 
has dealt with the period in other novels, and knows it 
well, considers Will Fortescue’s story to be “ strictly in 
accord with Prince Rupert’s character and life ; and not 
inconsistent with what is known of the current and counter- 
currents of the age.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Love the Player. By Helen V. Savtlk. 

The story is laid among Irish Protestants in an Irish 
village. There is a good deal of village squalor and 
village gossip, but through it all strides the figure of John 
Craigio, a Catholic priest with two missions : “One to 
save souls from hell; the other, and the main object of 
my existence, is to destroy the body and soul of Hester's 
destroyer and of that child’s father.” (Sonnenschein. 6s.; 

Builders of the Waste. By Thorpe Forrest. 

“No, nurse,” said Brenda, “I do not understand my¬ 
self, I know; but every time I see him there is a something 
that repels me—a something that stretches out an arm 
and holds me off, and says, ‘ No further.’ And I do 
admire him very much too,” she added rather wistfully.” 
The speaker is not a modem young woman discussing 
her lover, the scene is not a drawing-room. Bread* 
is a young British maid, the time is the year 545 a.i> . 
and the scene is a small stockaded town in a clearing of 
the primeval Yorkshire forest. (Duckworth. 3 s. 6db 

Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill 

As we explained last week, this Mr. Winston Churchill 
is not the son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill—also 
a novelist-—but is an American namesake. The novel 
before us is a romance of Maryland in the eighteenth 
century. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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The Congress of Publishers. 

It must, we feel sure, be admitted by all that the third 
International Congress of Publishers was, in every way, a 
great social success. Its Committee of Organisation worked 
indefatigably, and deservos the heartiest congratulation 
on the exeellont arrangements made for the reception, 
entertainment, and comfort of the delegates and members 
of the Congress : the banquet given by the Stationers’ 
Company was a most interesting literary function ; the 
conversazione at the Guildhall was a brilliant, crowded, 
and representative gathering. One of the chief aims of 
the Congress was to promote among publishers of various 
nationalities an international friendliness. Complete success 
crowned the effort. 

The Congress had its very practical business side. 
Papers were read dealing with many subjects purely of 
technical value, but we propose briefly to review one or 
two of the more important questions of general interest to 
English literature raised by its discussions. 

The gravest problem the Congress had to face was 
certainly the steady cheapening of books. We confess to 
considerable surprise at the attitude of most of the speakers 
on this question—an attitude which seems to us unreason¬ 
able and unwise. Mr. John Murray, in his presidential 
address, spoke enthusiastically of the good old times, the 
glorious tradition of so many of the leading publishing 
houses of to-day, when books were prepared with the 
utmost deliberation, awaited with the utmost eagerness, 
when competition was almost unknown. He compared this 
“ tradition” with the strain and stress of the present day, 
with its craving for cheapness, “ the constant eagerness 
for what is new, the contemptuous neglect of much that is 
often but a few months old ; the frequent failure of what 
is good and success of what is bad,” and confessed that ho 
was tempted to wish for a recurrence of the old times. 
But, in our opinion, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bryce, and Mr. 
Lecky, who spoke in much the same strain, are mistaken 
in their premises, and therefore wrong in their conclusions. 
We admit at once that there is an enormous public that 
cares nothing for the highest things in literature and is 
content with “ snippets and scraps which are always 
trivial, often worthless, not unfrequently pernicious.” But 
this public is not the public of the good old times, but 
an entirely new band of readers. We believe that 
never before was the number of serious students of litera¬ 
ture so numerous or so earnest. We believe that never 
before was the success of what is bad in literature so 
short-lived, so ephemeral; that never before was the ultimate 
success of what is good so certain. Even in the “ good 
old times” much of the best literary work had to wait 
long for recognition and reward. In these days of much 
admittedly indiscriminate reading there is, too, a greater 
and more educated discrimination and appreciation than 
in the past. We are quite aware that the “ public of 
snippets” is not a good judge of things literary, but wo 
repeat that this public is a now one—a public that docs 
not number in its ranks a single deserter from the old 
army of Look-readers. It is a public nurtured by ever 
widening education—a public that in the early days of the 
century could not read at all. Compulsory education is 
bound to produce innumerable readers. Is it to be won¬ 


dered at that, at first, these infants of letters do not attain 
to the heights of literary discretion ? They are brought 
up on newspapers, which are more informative and educa 
tional to-day than ever before; they progress to the light 
food of snippets and illustrated magazines, of which, in 
the inevitable course of things, they are bound to tire. 
And then i Then they will join, one bv one, the ever- 
increasing band of serious readers. They are joining 
every day, else what can you make of the success—and tho 
remarkable success—of such series as Messrs. Cassell’s 
“National Library” and Messrs. Dent’s reprints ‘i The 
huge sales of standard works at a popular price is no 
sign of decadence, but the outcome of the educated 
discrimination of a public which owes its first introduction 
to reading to the despised newspapers and “ snippets.” 
The publishers at the Congress seemed to wish to take 
upon themselves the education of readers, the selection 
of suitable books, the literary enlightenment of the 
world. It is a noble ideal, but surely a mistaken one. 
The publisher supplies a demand: does not create a 
demand. 

Wo are sorry that the whole problem of registration 
was not raised in the debates of the Congress, for the 
present system is ridiculous and annoying. Mr. E Bell 
read a paper on the exclusive right to titles, and suggested 
that there should be a separate registry of titles at the 
Copyright (Hfice at Stationers’ Hall, and that the Registrar 
should have a certain amount of discretion as to whethor 
a title could be appropriated or not. Wo have nothing 
against this scheme, which is indeed a step in the right 
direction ; but we are still of opinion that the whole work 
of Stationers’ Hall shoidd be done at the British Museum. 
The old grievance of presenting five copies of each book 
to the public libraries was brought up in a subsequent 
debate, and Mr. John Murray candidly told the meeting 
that publishers might protest if they liked, but that the 
Government, though frequently approached, held firm on 
the question. It is high time that registration became 
compulsory, and we are at a loss to see why the receipt of 
the British Museum authorities should not take the place 
of the receipt of Stationers’ Hall. In the British Museum 
we have a complete and invaluable registry of all books 
issued, and if this were to be made of practical uso 
to publishers they would have some compensation for the 
grant of free copies. We commend this suggestion to the 
Select Committee on Copyright now sitting. 

Colonial copyright naturally came in for much discus¬ 
sion. Unfortunately, Mr. Putnam held out little hope of 
immediate change in the present American laws, for any 
change would mean a reversion of the protective policy. 
For the present, at least, all the tiresome formula' of 
simultaneous publication, separate printing, &c., will have 
to be adhered to in order to secure copyright in the United 
States. It is a great pity that the United States do not 
see their way to join the Berne Convention, but it must be 
remembered that under the present system the interna¬ 
tional rights of authors and publishers can be protected 
there much more satisfactorily than in Canada. Canada as 
a country, and Canadian politicians generally, refuse to 
look upon the Copyright question as one of any serious 
import. The present writer had a conversation on the sub¬ 
ject not long since with a prominent Canadian, who declared 
that neither Premier nor Parliament were really greatly 
interested in the matter. TheCanadians look upon copyright 
as some kind of noxious monopoly, and until a bettor under¬ 
standing of the question is general there is little chance of 
satisfactory legislation. The position of Canada was long 
debated by the Congress—it was at loast satisfactory to 
loarn that Canada did not propose to withdraw from tho 
Borne Convention—but seeing that the new Copyright 
Bill is likely to bring forward some definite proposals 
only a general resolution was passed. Prof. Mayor was 
hopeful of improvement, and suggested one or two minor 
reforms which might be carried out by English publishers, 
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such as making impossible the simultaneous sales in Canada 
of the Canadian editions and the English Colonial editions 
of the same work ; but it appears that Canada awaits 
the clauses in the new Copyright Bill before promising 
legislation. It is not a satisfactory state of affairs. 

We have space only to mention one other discussion. 
Mr. Arthur' Waugh read a paper on the length of quota¬ 
tions in reviews, but it was generally agreed that the 
present law was strong enough to deal with the question. 
It is not an easy thing to say whether even the longest 
quotations damage the sale of a book. If damage can be 
proved then the law can be brought into force. 


Homage to Boz.* 

We can never see the hands of a public clock pointing 
toward the hour of one—we mean one o’clock in the 
afternoon, and not by any means one o’clock in the 
morning—without immediately recalling, and, as it were, 
expecting, the concussion of the mid-day gun as it saluted 
our ears in our native town. How often have we laughed 
in our thoughtless way (boyish and innocent enough, we 
dare affirm) when we have observed the effect of the 
unexpected bang on some bewildered old lady who re¬ 
covered her wits just in time not to drop her reticule ! 

Sometimes the old lady took her revenge—if such an 
un-Christian idea could enter her head for a single 
moment—by laughing at our own fright when a cart-horse 
jumped at the sound, and the sudden jingle scattered our 
“ seven wits,” to use a familiar term, these being already 
sufficiently confused by our morning’s task in school. 

We have grown old and steady and subdued; and 
it would take much more than this to surprise us out of 
the mood of philosophical calm in which we are accustomed 
to take our one o’clock stroll down the Strand, the weather 
being sufficiently warm or cool. It was in the course of 
a perambulation of this kind that we found ourselves 
one day standing at the corner of Wellington-street. 
We were debating in our mind whether we would proceed 
to St. Paul’s to inspect the Dean and Chapter’s new wall 
papers or whether we would saunter towards the river 
and make a calculation of the speed of the Lambeth 
steam-boats—such harmless expeditions being much to 
our mind—when we were almost knocked over by 
a thin, tall, grey, eager individual, who was evidently 
swallowing, with some difficulty, the last mouthful of his 
luncheon, and wishing with all his heart and soul that he 
had washed it down with the beer he had improvidently 
left in his tumbler. Something prompted us to follow this 
hasty person, but we had scarcely begun to do so when 
presto ! — he disappeared. He had eluded our sight as 
quickly, and (it really seemed) with as much dexterity, as 
the clown who jumps over the riding-master’s head at 
Astley’s, having previously directed his master’s atten¬ 
tion to the charms of Mademoiselle Pittilili. 

The mystery was soon explained. Our impetuous friend 
had popped into Sotheby’s. Now Sotheby’s being familiar 
by name to everybody, as the place where they dispose 
of all sorts of books—that is to say, folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, and many other mo's and to's, some 
too big for their readers to lift, and some too small for 
them to see—Sotheby’s being, we say, the emporium 
of literature and the resort of literati, we no sooner dis¬ 
covered we were near its precincts than we felt a laud¬ 
able desire to become better acquainted therewith ; and, 

* In another column we touch on the sales of Mr. William 
Wright’s Dickens collection at Messrs. Sotheby's last Tuesday. 
A contributor, after pointing out that “ Boz ” did not include 
a Book Auction in his Sketches, although the subject must have 
proved congenial to him, has the boldness to attempt to give 
what might have been “Boz’s ” description of a typical after¬ 
noon at “ Sotheby’s.” 


as the first object of our curiosity was to learn whether an 
auction was then in progress, we made proper inquiries, 
and were directed with great civility to the first floor. 

The apartment which we entered was a plain, oblong 
room, at one end of which there was placed a desk which 
was more like a pulpit than any desk we have ever seen. 
And perhaps, if the truth were told, many a sermon his 
been preached from an auctioneer’s rostrum (as it is pro¬ 
perly designated) which at least had the merit of not 
sending its hearers to sleep. Indeed, we have often 
thought what an interesting autobiography an auctioneer - 
hammer could produce if it could only write down its own 
memories with half the emphasis that it squashes and 
annihilates other people’s. 

Close to the rostrum we noticed a little boxed-in desk, 
with tiny railings round it, at which there sat, or rather 
bustled, for he was never at rest for a moment, a very 
dapper clerk. We have never been able to understand 
why auctioneers’ clerks are always dapper ; but so it is, 
as you may discover for yourself if you have an atom of 
observation. As the minutes went on the room filled 
more and more, until it was full of black-coated gentlemen 
pushing among each other with pencils in their hands and 
pencils projecting from their lips, and catalogues in their 
hands and catalogues under their arms ; so that j ust at 
first the catalogues and the pencils and the pencils and 
the catalogues made them all look exactly alike, which of 
course they were not. Suddenly we weio aware that the 
auctioneer had taken possession of his rostrum. That is 
another peculiarity which we have noticed all our life at 
auctions. You are suddenly aware that the auctioneer is 
in the rostrum. Whence he comes, or how be comes, or in 
what manner he edges his way—no easy task, we do assure 
you, on a day like this—through the crowd of booksellers 
and connoisseurs we have never been able to discover with 
any satisfactory degree of exactitude. 

But, while we were speculating, the bidding had com¬ 
menced. If you imagine that there was a great deal of 
shouting, and disputation, and chinking of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, you are entirely and absolutely mistaken. 
Anything so decorous and so exceeding quick and soft ns 
the bidding you never saw, or anything so gentle and alert 
as the auctioneer, who always spoke without excitement 
even when he was running a mediicval Who’s Who up to 
£100. “Thirty pounds,” he would say, and someone 
would say “Ten,” meaning £30 10 s. We were much 
amused by observing one little pale-faced man with a very 
large forehead and a painfully restricted moustache, who 
wore a black cravat. This little man said “ Ten,” “ Ten,” 

“ Ten,” “ Ten,” like a bird, without so much as a wink, or 
even looking at the auctioneer; in fact, a careful scrutiny 
of his countenance had convinced us that he was a poor, 
weak fellow, when suddenly there ensued a long silence— 

“ Well ? ” said the auctioneer, “ Well ? ” and he wiped his 
spectacles to gain time—all auctioneers wipe their spec¬ 
tacles in their clients’ interest, except when they don't 
happen to wear spectacles, and then they drop their pens 
on the floor and say “Oh dear!”—but no higher bid 
came, and when the hammer fell with a tap that would not 
have crushed a reasonably robust moth the man in the 
black cravat just said “ Smithers,” and smiled faintly at a 
bucolic young man who wore a straw hat with a guard, 
being afraid of a little “ breeze” arising between two rival 
booksellers, or so we were forced to conjecture. 

If time permitted, and if we could support this amazing 
style of writing, which most willingly we admit is the 
Giant’s robe enfolding a literary Tom Thumb, we should 
select as our next portrait a very dear old gentleman of 
whose proximity to ourselves we had long been aware 
when he suddenly turned to us, and with a very puzzled 
and yet amiable expression inquired: “ Pardon my in¬ 
trusion, hit have they finished selling the coins ? ” It was in 
cur mind to answer that so far as our own unassisted 
observation went they had not yet finished raking them in. 
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but our respect for age, and our instant perception of the 
old gentleman’s amusing error—for he held in his hand a 
catalogue which had as much connexion with mediaeval 
books as a quart pot has with Burgundy—led us to inform 
him that the sale of coins was probably being at that 
moment conducted on the next tloor. A few moments 
later, happening to look toward the entrance, we caught 
sight of a pair of very clean white spats vanishing upward 
in the gloom of the stair-case. The incident sobered us, 
and something—we know not what—prompted us to put 
on our hat and depart. We fell into a train of reflection 
as we walked homewards upon the curious contradictions 
of life in this great metropolis ; for here, in one building, 
were men who anxiously contended for the privilege of 
paying the coins of this age for the books of another, while 
others desired to obtain the coins of a period still more 
antique. Continuing our reflections, we soon alighted on 
the thought that these men were bidding / for possessions 
which to the generality of mankind are for-bidden. 


Things Seen. 

The Pariah. 

The chestnut-trees were in full bloom, and something— 
it was not the chestnuts—took me to Hampton Court. 
Next to me on the topi of the omnibus sat an old man. 
The conductor was taking the fares, and uttering the usual 
commonplaces of the district. Bushey Park was looking 
“ just right,” I gathered. Of all my fellow-passengers, 
my neighbour was the only one who appeared unappre¬ 
ciative. Each fresh remark—fresh only, it must be under¬ 
stood, to that load of passengers — made his sad look 
sadder. I felt that our sympathies were in common. 

“ You have not come to see the chestnuts ? ” I ventured. 
“ No,” he answered wearily; “ and you ? ” 
“Chestnut-trees, particularly avenues of them, do not 
appeal to me,” I said. 

He looked at me with something of distrust at first, but 
seeing that I was in earnest, his face brightened a little. 

“ You can’t think what it is to meet in this place at 
this time of year some one who is indifferent about chest¬ 
nuts,” he said. “ Most of the people here think me 
eccentric. A few regard me in the light of a social out¬ 
cast. ‘ There goes the man who does not like tho chest¬ 
nuts,’ I hear them say. I can’t help it though,” he 
continued, gaining confidence. “I have lived among oaks 
—oaks that grow as nature planted them—and my years 
refuse to be reconciled to these long files of trees drawn 
up for all the world like some giant’s army fighting for 
conventionality. And, do you know ? ” he whispered, laying 
his hand on my arm as he spoke, “ I have a private notion 
that nature is all the time laughing at them. They are 
the overgrown babies of the tree world—these chestnut- 
trees, with their pointing blossoms. Flowers belong to 
little trees, in the same way that lace collars and curls 
belong to little children. Don’t you think it is so ? ” 

All around me rose a chorus of admiration from the 
sightseers as the omnibus entered Bushey Park. 


Accident. 

I hardly knew the familiar shop, for the window on 
either side was wrecked—that is the word—wrecked. 
The plate-glass was gone, save for jagged edges, that 
stuck out threateningly from the framework. Three police¬ 
men and a gaping crowd stood about the doorway, and 
against the curb rested what in the morning had been a 
hansom cab. The points of the shafts rested on the ground. 
The horse—there was no horse. But the routine of life 
must go on, spite of accidents, so I entered, and walked 


up the stairs to have my hair trimmed. For once, once 
only, in my life, I was willing that the barber should talk 
to me. “I was stropping my razor,” he began, “when I 
heard the shouting, and there was tho cab coming like 
mad down Chancery-lane. There was no cabman on the 
box, but a gentleman was inside, pale, but sitting tight. 
The horse was spread out like a windmill, and going like 
—like the wind. The wheel of the cab caught a cyclist 
and—and he went off his saddle like an arrow. My God ! 
I never want to see another such sight; and there was 
the horse rushing straight for our door downstairs. Then 
came the crash ; never heard such a thunder in all my life. 
The whole building shook. We all ran downstairs, some 
of the gentlemen with their chins all over lather. What did 
I see ? I saw the horse, head and neck in the shop, and 
the cab sitting in the windows.” “And what did the horse 
do '! ” “ Do y What didn’t he do. There was enough 

hairwash and tooth-powder on the floor to supply a 
regiment.” “What then?” “Well, we got him out of 
the shop. The gentleman inside was one of our customers. 
He just walked up the stairs. ‘ Some cabs are quicker 
than others,’ he said.” “ And the cyclist ? ” “ Not hurt 

a bit. Nobody was hurt but the horse. They took him 
away. It was poor old Holocauste over again.” A pause. 
“ Yes,” he said meditatively, “ a barber’s life has its 
excitements.” “ True,” I replied, “ true. Sometimes you 
cut a gentleman’s chin.” 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Foil those who know little or nothing about the Royal 
house of Sweden, M. Christian Schefer’s book on Berna- 
dotte, lately published, will prove instructive and agreeable 
reading. Bernadotte he shows as a wise if not a great 
king, with a keen sense of duty and honestly attached to 
the country he adopted. We would admire him more if, 
when the moment came to change his religion and acknow¬ 
ledge that of his future subjects, he had made tho change 
with something of Henry IY.’s genial cynicism. Paris 
vaut him une messe is a frank and delightful way of yielding 
to circumstances. But Bernadotte, who knew as much 
about Lutheranism as he did about Buddhism, makes a 
solemn and hypocritical statement of sentiments he never 
possessed, to the delight of his easily gulled, solemn 
subjects. He informs the archbishop that, having had 
occasion to know some German Protestant ministers, in 
talking with them he has discovered that the Confession of 
Augsburg truly contains the word of God and the doc¬ 
trine of Christ. Further researches strengthened him in 
the opinion that this is the true profession. And so, by 
persuasion and conviction, he publicly declares himself a 
follower of the Lutheran creed, to which at heart he had 
long been attached. There was not a w r ord of truth in this 
statement; but as Bernadotte was a Gascon, doubtless 
before he came to the end of his harangue lie believed 
it all. 

Writing of his military career under Napoleon, M. 
Schefer says: 

This man, who had always lived almost exclusively as a 
soldier, who had taken part in numerous campaigns and 
who distinguished himself on many an occasion, who was, 
by the admission of all, if not a superior general, a very 
able one, and whose bravery in every case was beyond 
doubt, this man—singular fact—had nof, properly speaking, 
the military spirit. To be resigned to form but a part of a 
whole, to see only the general interest in making abstrac¬ 
tion of his own individuality, to execute with intelligence 
and exactitude received instructions without wanting to 
substitute his own conceptions and without allowing him¬ 
self to be influenced by considerations foreign to the 
service, these were all so many things he was radically 
incapable of. 
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His character had all the surprise and complexity of the 
Gascon temperament. General Marbot insists on his 
“ nonchalance,” and he was indeed extraordinarily in¬ 
dolent, loving to lie in bed until noon, and taking several 
hours to dress. Nobody could be more energetic than he 
when an effort was needed. We see him, under the spur 
of circumstances, ready to rise at four of a morning and 
stay till late at night in his cabinet, when minister, but 
the moment circumstances cease to have an imperious 
claim upon him, he returns to his indolent habits. As M. 
Schefer points out, he is habitually more restive than 
active. His temper is unquiet, suspicious ; his angers are 
frequent and formidable in explosion. His wife, Queen 
Desiree, accustomed to these tempests, used to say : 
“He talks of killing everybody, and he would not harm 
a fly.” The man was essentially, in all his moods, 
an actor. He was always on the scene, acting within 
an hour several parts. Without transition he could 
rush from fury to tenderness, drop from inflated eloquence 
into everyday familiarity; now indomitable, then crushed 
by a deception, a disappointment; now free and easy, 
then posing as the hero on a pedestal, generous and 
avaricious, hardened and sensitive, but always relatively 
sincere in all these various moods and attitudes, duping 
himself more readily than others, and ever the victim 
of a passion for applause. In spite of the theatrical 
emphasis of his moods, and a great deal of tall talk 
in his eternal harangues, he was never anything but 
a very mild Liberal without any precise notion of the 
meaning of Liberalism. “ The words and sonorous 
phrases, which were the fashion of the hour,” writes M. 
Schefer, “no doubt fascinated him, and his ‘hatred of 
tyrants’ his ‘devotion to the country,’ and his ‘love of 
liberty,’ must have been all the more sincere and lively in 
that he never felt any need to fathom their just signi¬ 
ficance, and his instinct made him always able to con¬ 
ciliate them with what he regarded as his interests.” 

What astonishes us the most in this life of a republican 
soldier of France transformed suddenly into a royal prince 
of a land so different from his own, is the man’s perfect 
adaptability to circumstances so unexpected and so strange. 
Before his arrival, the Court of Sweden shuddered in anti¬ 
cipation of a coarse, ill-dressed, and swearing corporal. 
A marshal of Bonaparte, who had lived exclusively in 
camp and upon the highways of devastated Europe, must 
naturally, they thought, prove a kind of brute. Berna- 
dotte arrived, a complete gentleman, perfumed, arrayed in 
fine linen, with boots so dainty and coquettish that the 
good people of Sweden stared, with manners and habits so 
fastidious and gallant and graceful that the queen, re¬ 
assured, exclaimed: “ Why, he is a perfect prince! ” 

And so he was. Had he been born on a throne he could 
not have played the part of prince-royal more bravely, 
with a more seductive and picturesque show. He was so 
eminently elegant that even in later years, when he grew 
lazier and his days of vanity were over, he managed to 
give an air of majesty to his dressing-gown, which he 
wore till five o’clock of an afternoon. He could even 
inspire respect in receiving ministers in bed with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, while in that attitude he wrote or 
signed papers. The verdict of his subjects was that he 
was every inch a king. 

M. Schefer tells the tale of his relations with Napoleon, 
but wisely refrains from making any futile apologies. 
This much, however, may be said for his disloyalty to his 
former chief: he had learnt his lesson in the school of the 
most heartless and unscrupulous of masters. If Napoleon 
had no faith in Bernadotte, Bernadotte had reason to feel 
far less in him; and in a fight for a throne, oddly enough 
it was the lesser man who won. 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

In the event of a war with the Boers—a war which the 
party wire-pullers report as likely to be generally popular 
in the country—General Sir Evelyn Wood would be placed 
in command of the English forces. It ia no secret that he 
has always thought his turn would come to pay off the old 
score which the Government at home withheld his hand 
from wiping out after the death of Colley at Majuba. It 
is a coincidence which places the biographer of Colley 
General Sir W. Butler, in command at the Cape in these 
troublous times—a coincidence, or else a careful design. 
To him would fall the second part in any war we might 
wage against the men he has generously appreciated in 
his biography of the entrenched General whom, in their 
own vocabulary, “ the Lord delivered into their hands.” 


The reception of “Lucas Malet” into the Boman 
Catholic Church is only another instance of the working 
out of the laws of reaction. Charles Kingsley hated 
Popery with all his heart. It was his congenial task 
to show up the religion of his characters—the manliness 
of the Protestant, the cowardice of the Catholic. The 
verse of an English ballad that most commended itself to 
his sentiments was that which declared of Queen Mary’s 
marriage: 

The King of Spain—him 
Is a Paynim, 

A follower of Mahound; 

And pity it were 
If lady fair 

Should marry a Popish hound. 

Mrs. Harrison in becoming a Catholic modifies her father’s 
extremes, and tones down his extravagances. His 
creations in real life correct the extravagances of his 
creations in fiction ; and that is, perhaps, as he would 
wish it. Old age, such as were now his had he lived, 
softens asperities in minds that are still generously re¬ 
ceptive. Even Cardinal Newman, the least forgiving of 
all adversaries, so far softened towards his old foe Kingsley 
as to suppress in his Apologia the most rhetorical passages 
of his scorn. “Away with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly 
into space ! ” That sentiment he deleted before he died. 


The Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, the Solicitor-General of 
Canada, will reach London in a few days. The astutest 
lawyer in the Dominion, and a man, besides, of large 
sympathies, he is particularly fitted to deal with the vexed 
question of the copyright laws relating to England and 
Canada. It is understood that Mr. Fitzpatrick brings 
over in his pocket a draft of the measure which will he 
brought before tbe Dominion Parliament in a few weeks, 
and which lias for its double design the fostering of the 
printing and publishing trades in Canada (long sacrificed to 
American push) and the advantage of English authors, 
with whom Mr. Fitzpatrick intends to exchange views 
during his coming visit. 


The Venezuela Boundary Commission is likely to 
remain in session in Paris for some weeks, perhaps for 
some months. Elaborate as are the details to be discussed, 
the Commission enters on its labours with the best of 
hopes that a final settlement of the moot points and lines 
may be made. Lord Salisbury, it will be remembered, at 
first utterly refused to consider the English claims as ope 11 
to arbitration. He talked of the Schomberg line as if it 
were a definite and easily to be ascertained boundary, Iff 
opposing which America would hurl herself against the 
might of England. A little investigation moderated that 
attitude, and the Commissioners meet each other with a 
very different front. They recognise that it cannot he eas) 
to say where a stake was driven into the ground three 
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hundred years ago, without the aid of recording charts 
or surveys. Happily the English Commissioner, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, will bring, first of all, common sense 
to the consideration of a problem which mere national 
dogmatism could never solve. Moreover, a happy accident 
has placed in Lord Russell’s hands a certain amount of 
technical evidence from a quarter the most unexpected, 
—the Jesuits. That Society, of which a brother 
of Lord Russell’s is a member, had its missions in 
Venezuela in ancient days ; and in the homedetters of the 
missionaries are to be found allusions which, after the 
lapse of hundreds of years, serve to “ place” a town here, 
or a river there, within the limits of this jurisdiction or 
that. Little did these sons of Ignatius Loyola imagine that 
the England from which they were then exiles would one 
day by their means be able to establish its remote borders 
in security and peace. 


Tue season at Boulogne began this week in sunshine, 
with the opening of the Casino and the drawing down of 
an army of bathing-machines to the sea-line. In some 
ways the most French of all towns—-in the familiar costumes 
of the fisherwoman, for example — Boulogne keeps its 
integrity against the marks made upon it of necessity 
by its proximity to England. It is true that “ Old 
England,” “The George,” and even “The Jubilee 
Restaurant ” are among the signs which distress the eye 
of the tourist, but quite infrequently ; and of real interest 
is the mixture of English with French in the patois of the 
fisher people—a marriage of dialects dating back to days 
when Boulogne was colonised by the English. A more 
modem association between the two countries is suggested 
by the statue of Jenner which faces England from the 
coast at Boulogne, and which France erected in grateful 
remembrance of the inventor of vaccination. Hard by 
you stumble over a pile of Dickens’s reminiscences. In 
that little habitation he stayed one summer, and there is 
the dressing-room in which he finished Bleak Home. The 
neighbours thought him every inch a Frenchman until he 
opened his mouth. At the unaltered Hotel des Bains 
Thackeray was a guest, as readers of the Yellowphuh 
Papers may easily remember. 


Tite house at Boulogne in which Dickens wrote Little 
Dorrit has been pulled down. It had, he thought, the 
most delightful of all the gardens attached to any house 
he had inhabited on the Continent. These grounds still 
remain, and little English, as well as French, children are 
playing in them to-day—the pupils of the nuns known as 
Ladies of Nazareth, who have built their chapel on the 
site of the house in which the children’s author lived and 
wrote. Another memory, close at hand, is recalled by the 
reader of a recent popular biography. On these ramparts 
Sir Richard Burton first met Miss Arundell, the ruddy 
gold of whose hair owed nothing in those days to artifice. 
Here was their first love-making done, and you suspect 
this stone and that as being the guilty one on which the 
girl chalked the message of her mother’s stubborn dis¬ 
approval. Are there any disapproving mothers remaining ? 
One would not think so in looking at the young girls 
on the ramparts on a sunny afternoon in June — the 
ramparts which, through all other mutations at Boulogne, 
have remained true to the old legend of love-making. 


A Fable. 

In a certain inn yard dwelt fowls and ducks, kept thus 
near at hand that the hostess might in a moment dash 
upon one and bear it to the fire. Among them was a 
white duck of some age, called Top-Knot from a little 
tuft of feathers on her head. Of this crest she was 
insufferably vain, and she would pose and prink and 
put on a thousand airs whenever she thought herself 
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observed, and boast of her youth and charms until she 
became almost unendurable to the other birds, particularly 
as she was never seized upon by the hostess. “ You ! ” 
they would say, “you ! Why, you’re the oldest duck in 
the country. That’s why you’re never cooked.” But 
Top-Knot took no notice, except to smirk the more, and 
suggest that her beauty was indispensable to the yard. 

One day, with a great beating of hoofs on the cobbles, 
a carriage drew up and a grand stranger alighted. The 
host and hostess stood at the door and bowed to him by 
turns, and all the stablemen and wenches came out to 
help. “ And what will your excellency have to eat?” the 
hostess asked him. “ Duckling,” said the great man, 
peering round the yard through his glasses, “ duckling. 
A plump, tender duckling.” At this moment Top-Knot 
strutted across the stones. “That one,” said the stranger, 
pointing to her with his gold-headed cane. “ With green 
peas.” And he passed into the inn rubbing his hands. 

Top-Knot died happy. 


Correspondence. 

“ The Wine of Nature.” 

Sir,— May I be allowed to add two more moods in 
which the “ Wine of Nature ” is delightfully present ? 

The editor, merchant, banker, and man of sensibility 
has torn himself from the strenuous routine of his daily 
life. Newspapers and politics, stock exchange quotations 
and commercial intelligence, the hasty breakfast, the silk- 
hatted rush for the morning train were left far behind 
when the express headed for the woods, the downs, and 
the sea. He has slept well between the white, lavendered 
sheet 1 *, and now the glorious challenge of the cock and 
the blackbird’s fluting mingle with the sun streaming in 
through his window, mingle in the fresh, delicious wine 
of early fragrant morn. He does not rise, but half in 
dream he hears the golden voices, the glamour of sleep 
still over him; soft and pleasant it is to lie there; all is 
green and sweet outside : this he knows because of the 
carolling he half hears and the murmurs he is faintly 
conscious of. He will not break the spell; he will not 
cross the threshold yet a little while. As the immortal 
and moral Watts says : 

A little more sleep and a little more slumber. 

He is content to be a—well, whatever the world may 
choose to call him. 

The second of these moods comes after the fragrant 
coffee and foamy cream have been dispatched. He has 
no programme, all the roads are his, all the mystery of 
the woods, the perpetual voices of the sea, the fragrant 
hedgesides. He is free, gloriously free; and turning to 
his companion, how can he better express this sense of 
delight than by repeating Swinburne’s “ Love at Sea ” : 

We are in love’s land to-day; 

Where shall we go ? 

Love, shall we start or stay, 

Or sail or row ? 

There’s many a wind and way, 

And never a May but May; 

We are in love's land to-day; 

Where shall we go ? 

Is there not the very “ Wine of Nature ” in this ? 

I might add a third mood ; but I will refer your readers 
to the late Roden Noel’s poem, “Early April,” a poem 
full of white light.—I am, &c., 

Matthew Hunt. 

Berkeley Cottage, Downshire Hill, 

Hampstead : June 9, 1899. 
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once are Mrs. Mcynell, Mrs. Clifford. Mrs. Woods, “Lucas Malet,” 
Mr. GissiDg, Mr. Henley, Mr. Samuel Butler, Mr. Baring Gould, 
Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. Henry H. James, Mr. Alfred Austin 
Mr. J. H. Pearce, and Mr. F. W. H. Myers. It is possible that one 
or two of these might, with advantage, take the place of names 
in the prize list, hut the list, as a whole, is the best. 

Replies received from : A. H. M.. Eccles; J. P. E„ London ; 
G. E. II., Richmond ; M. H. L., Sheffield ; T. J., Lincoln : G. A. F., 
Uxbridge ; S. P , Manchester ; B. B.. Birmingham ; W. E. T . Bristol; 
W. II. B., Cheltenham ; F. F., Leicester ; R. M. H., Eastbourne ; 
W. E. T., Cater ham ; R. H., Aston Manor ; L. C. J., Edinburgh ; 
M. C.. London ; G. W. C., Woking ; H. J., London : M. J. R.. 
Dublin ; “ Ivy Leaves." Liverpool ; H. J. B., London : A. C., 
.Stirling ; T. C., Buxted ; J. M. H., Plymouth : A. E. T., London ; 
It. A. >S., London ; F. B., London. 


Competition No. 37. 

During the week a statue of Charles Darwin has been unveiled 
at Oxford. We offer a prize of a guinea to the author of the best 
inscription suitable to have been placed on its pedestal. The 
competitors, in attempting the task, should remember that the 
lapidary style, as it is called by the Spectator, which is just now 
conducting an excellent correspondence on mural inscriptions, has 
certain important characteristics. We limit the inscription to forty 
words, in which Darwin’s character and achievement must be set 
forth. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-iane. W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 20. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the first column of p. iU5 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, June 15. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Girdlcatonn (R. B.), The Student’s Deuteronomy ...(Eyre & Spottiswoodc) 

Fi>ko (J. , Through Nature to God .. .(Macmillan) 

Hiller ill. Heresies ..(Richard*) 5/o 

Inneo (A. T.), The Trial of Jesus Christ: a Legal Monograph 

(T. AT. Clark) 2/6 

Clarke (W. N.) f Whit Shall We Think of Christianity ? .(T. A T. Clark) 2/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Hunt (W.) f Essays.(Hatcbards) 

Vealls 'M. A.), Music Fancies .(Constable) 6/0 

Woodberrv (G. E.) t Heart of Man . ...(Macmillan! 6/0 

Given (W.), A Further Study of the Othello: Have We Misunderstood 

Shakespeare’s Moor?.....(Kcgan Paul) 

Hartmann (S.), Buddha.(Author’s Edition, New Yorki 

Wiener (L.), History of Yiddish Literature . ..(Nimmo)net 0/0 

Saintshury (G. >, Modern English Writers: Matthew Arnold ..(Blackwood) 2/6 

Frazer (K.), Soiby . .(Bale, Sous A Danielson 1 

Pratt (T.), IYraephone in Hades.. .(Kegan Paul) 

Johnson (J.), Testimony of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.(Putnam’s Sons) 5,0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hopkins (T.), An Idler in Old Fmnce.(Hurst A Blackett) 6/0 

Ewart (K. Lb), ** Foreign Statesmen” Series: Cosimo de’ Medici 

, (Macmillan) 2 6 

Lubbock (A.), Memories of E'on and Kbminns .(Murray) t»/o 

Parkman (F.«, Moiit.alm and Wolfe. Two voL.(.Macmillan) net 17/u 

Harris .1. H.). Rolsut Kaikcs : a Man and His Work..(Arrowsnntb) 7/6 

Bateson (M.), Records of the Borough of Leicester ..(Clay) not 25 0 

Horne (Hon. J. A.), Lady Louisa Stuart. .(Douglas) 7/6 

Stillman i VV. J.), Francesco Crispi ... . (Richards) 7/3 

Starr (F.), Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick 

(Cambridge University Press) 

Skrine (F. H.) and Ross (E. D ), The Heart of Asia.(Methuen) lo.'ii 

Yarna 1 (E.), Wordsworth anrt the ColeiiUges . ,Macmillan) net ]o/n 

.1. C. H.. Reminiscences of a Professional Politician...(New (’entury Press) 2/0 

Chadwick (J. W.), A Life for Liberty .(Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

Beers (H. A.), A Hisiory of English Monasticism in the Eighteenth 

Century .. .< Kegun Paul» 

Kirkc(H), Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. James Clegg... (Sampson Low) 

Robinson i Hon. Sir J. >, The Colonics and the « entury.(Macmillannet 3/0 

Leyland (.1.), Navy Records Society: Dispatches and Letters Relating to 

the Blockade of Brest. Vol. I.(Navy Rec. 80 c.) 

Atterbury (A. P.). Is.am in Africa .(Putnam’s Sons) 5.0 

Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Prestwick. Written by his Wife. 

Blackwood) 21 o 

Alfred the Great. By Var.ous Writers. Edited by Alfred Bowker (Black) 5 /n 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guido Books to Cromer, Penzance, Ac.: Tcignmouth, North Wales, 

Invents, Kastbourne. Ac.Ward A Lock) i-ach 1 0 

Planchut (K.), China and the Chinese. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 

(Hurst A Blackett> 2/6 

Cartiic (T. W.i, In Quaint East Anglia . — (Greening) 

Ransome (S.) t Japan in Transition .(Ha r p» r A Bio-.) 16/0 

tiorst H. E.), The Imperial Interest Libraiy : China.(Sands Co ) Oo 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mitchell (Mrs. C.', International Sciontitlc Scries: Evolution by Atrophy. 

From the Freuch..(Kogan Paul) 5/0 


Royal Academy Pictures 


ART. 


(Cassell A Co.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Auden (H. W.), Higher Greek Prose ..(Blackwood) 2/6 

llighain (J.), ” Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers ” : lvanhoe 

(Black) net 1/n 

Allcroft (A. HA. Ca'sar : Gallic War, Bork IV.(Clive) 

Pro|»er <B.», L(* Trc>or de Monte-Cristo....(Blackie) 

(iwynn (S.), The Odes of Horace. Book II. . ... .(Blackie) 1/6 

Sidgwick 1 A.), cEtieid of Vergil. Book ll. (Cambridge University Pivsm) 

Keene (C. 11.), Orations of (‘icern against Catiline .. .(Blackie) 2 6 

Smith (I). N.), Warwick Shakespeare : King Henry the Eighth ..(Blackie) 1/6 

Gould (K. J.), Children’s Book ot Moral Le.-sons..(W'atts A Co.) 

MarcLant iK. (’.). A Greek Anthology .(Methuen) 3 6 

Beckwith (E. G. A.), Satura Gramma lieu . .(Bell A Sons) 

Paterson (W.;, M. 1’oHi Ciccronis P 10 A. Ciuentio Oratio.(Macmillan) 3/6 

Dutton ,S. T.), Social Phases »>1 Education iu ihu School and Home 

(Macmillan) 5/0 

Lloyd (R. J.), Northern English: Phonetics, Grammar, Texts 

(Druck A Vurlag, Leipzig) 


Hatfield (J. T.), Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea .Macmillan) 3/6 

A Handbook of Translation from Latin. Part 11..(Stanford) 2/n 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regen s of the Smithsonian Institution to 

July, 1*07. .. (Government Printing Otiice, Washington, U.8.A.) 

Henry (vV. E.), Early WorK in Photography ..(Daw-barn A Ward 

Perry (J.), Toe Steam Engine, and Gas and Oil Engines . (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Boeanipiet (B.), Ttie Philosophical Theory of the State ..... (Macmillan net lo/u 

Dixon v(’.), Bird-Life in a Southern County..(Scott.) 6/'* 

Fried (A. H.), The Diary of a Comlemtie l Man .(Heinemann) 2 6 

Newnhani-Davis (Lieut. -Col.), Dinners and Diner ft ..(Richards) 36 

Giants of the Game, Being Reminiscences ot the Stars of Cricket 

(Ward, Lock A Co.) 1/6 

Irvine (I).), A Wagnerian’s Midsummer .((Level A Co.) net 4/0 

Jaures (J.), Action Socialiste . . (Belhnr) Mr. 5oc. 

Hopwood (H. V.), Living Pictures . (Optu ian and Photographic Trades 

Review) 

Hul molten man (A. G.), Pons Asicosum, or Bridge for Beginners (Methuen) 2/0 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the United States Getdopteal Su m p, 1*116-7 
(Govermneiit Printiug Otlke, Washington) 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Ordish (T. F ), Early London Theatres .(Stock) 

Monci'icIT (A. R. H.), where Shull We Go? .(Bhuk) 3/6 

Moncricff (A. R. H.), Guide to Harrogate .... ..(Black) 1 0 

Shakes)ware's Plays : Kveraley Edition .. Macmillan) 5/o 

Creighton (M.), Queen Elizabeth.(Longmans) 6/0 

Parr (Mrs.), Adam and Eve.. .(Macmillan) 3.6 

Do Morgan (A.), On the Study and DilHeulties of Mathematics 

(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago) 
Saunders (H.), Illustrated Manual of British Buds. Part 20. 

(Gurney A Jackson) 1 0 

Maupassant (G. de) Houle de Suif. Transl Red by ' rthur Sjmouds 

(Heinemann) 13 0 

Browne (W. A.), Merchants’ Handliook. Fifth Edition.(fttamturd) 6/0 

Scott, (Sir W.) t The Fair Maid of Perth. 2 vols.. . (Dent) each 16 

tougi* (C. M.), IlcurieUa's W'ish.. (Macmillan) 3 6 

Siculus Foiiquet. .. .(Simpkin Marshall) 5/0 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Mr. John Lane announces for early publication a reprint of 
Robert Stephen Hawker’s poems. The volume will lie edited by 
Mr. Alfred Wallis, and will contain a memoir and bibliography. 
Included also iu the volume wid be the Trelawney ballad, 
famous for the controversy respectiuir its authorship, which has 
lasted down to the present day, aud in which such literary 
jjiants as Sir Walter Scott aud Lord Macaulay once took part. 

Lady Dilke, who, it is well known, has for some years made 
a study of Freuch art of the last ceutury in all its branches, 
has in the press for publication in the autumn a volume 
eutitled French Painters in t*e Eiyhtecnth Century. It will be 
richly illustrated. ‘ 

Messrs. Methuen have just published a work entitled 
The Heart of Asia, by Mr. F. H. Skrine aud Prof. E. D. 
Koss. It is an account, historical, political, economical, aud 
descriptive of Russian Central Asia. 
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An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


THE Clt I MEAN WAR. 127 

streets were blocked with snow. With 
what we had brought them, the garrison 
had a good supply of food, but scarcely 
enough tiiel to cook it, and none whatever 
wherewith to keep themselves warm. 

I made inquiries for the Pasha in com¬ 
mand, and was directed to a house occu¬ 
pied by him. Through the interpreter I 
asked the guard in what room he was to 
be found, and he pointed out the door to 
me. On entering, l saw, literally, a pile 
of bodies, a dozen or more heaped up to¬ 
gether and all asleep. They were awak¬ 
ened by the noise we made, and as they 
uncoiled themselves, the Pasha was dis¬ 
covered at the bottom of the heap, where 
he had kept himself warm by having men 
instead of blankets piled over him. 

When he learned that a steamer had 
come to him with provisions, he soon got 
over his resentment at having been so 

By Capt. CODMAN. Price 3 s. fid. 
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The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets mag be had separately for .'is. Gd.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOM \S GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
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LANDOR. 
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JOHN MILTON. 
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SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
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FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, IT.VLLiN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly eichAagtif Br>» 

at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS pe «s» 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GCLXHB 
per annum. 

N B —Two or Three Friends may UNITE to OSE 3TO 
SCKIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Libersl Tms, 
ProHpoctuses and Monthly Lists of Book! gnlii 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOK 

Now Offxrkd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any adnnn. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORSE la 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOORiPHI. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NSW and BUS 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAS, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
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Street, E.C., Losdosj 
A nd at Barton Arcade, SLurcHism. 
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Tin 1 Library' contains about t otaBMOf 

Modern Literature, in Various Language* 
i year . Life-Membership, ncoordin* to Ff"* 1 ***® 
ire allowed to Country and Ten to Town Member*. a*w 
Room ripen from 10 till half-past 6. (.’ATAL'BiCL f® 
Edition. 2 vole., royal Svo, price 21a; to Members.!•. 

C. T. HAGBERO WRIGHT. LLP- 
_ Secretarysad 1 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, Ts.&L 

THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARL 

Chiefly from the Writings of the Isle 
Mr. RICHARD SIMPSON. 

By Rev. H. SEBASTIAN BOW DBS, of the OflBI ' 

“ A very clear, candid, and conclusive bit 
Basov de Book-Worms iu 

Burns A Oates, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, L refot* « 

ALEXANDER & SREPHEARD’S POBLHJATIOB 

Jufit Published. Crown 8vo, ts. M 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Wj 

Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A.,of Royton. 

Now Ready, 8econd Edition, crowu 8vo, doth ban 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lcfr 

lures on the Spiritual Principle of NoaooiBBW 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

price Is. 6d., post free. . 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINW 

Hy .1. HUNT COOKE. A Clear Bd 
Manual for fill Public Speakers, 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, priced. 

post free. .. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregation*® 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOflNMM** 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with 
price Us., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULP ITS.® 

Sermons hy English CongreeHtionai ■ 
i rnra Wales. With Introduce* J* j/M 
uIIARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited 
DANIEL WATERS. 

London : 21 \ 22, Furniml Street, Hdbora, 
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and In good company, if 
possible, if you suffer 
after eating, either Pain, 
Flatulence, Heaviness or 
Disinclination for work, 
take with each meal a 
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natural Digestive, which 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


VOLUME I. READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON 

REVIEW 


READY JONE 2trH. 

APPRECIATIONS and ADDRESSES, 

By LORD ROSEBERY. Edited by CHARLES GEAKE, 
With Portrait and Exhaustive Index. Crowu Svo, ~a. net. 

Cost i. mis. 

I APPRECIATIONS- . „ 

Burke—Robert Burns — Wallace — Robert Louis Stivaaeon — 
I Gladstone—London. 

ADDS ESSES— . „ 

Bookishuess and Statesmanship—The Duty of Public Service 
—Our t 'ivil Servants—The Quality of Judgment—-The Work of 
Public Libraries—Parliamentary Oratory-The Engbsh speak. 
ing Brot herhood-Scottish History—Eton—T lo Happy Town 
C< 'uncillor — Sp« »rt—Golf. 

MORE. By Max Beerbohm. Uniform with 

The Works of Max Beerbohm.” Square lfiiuo, Is. (id. net. 

LITE HA TIRE saysThere has been im literary phenomenon unite like 

liim cince the‘curly youth' of the author of * Vivian Urey.”' 


A QaaPteMy CDiseellany the poetical works of robert 

~ ** ** qtc'piipm M & Wk’KR nf MORWF.NRTOW. Edited with 


EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 

Small folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from a richly 
tooled volume executed about 1004 for King James I., 

Gilt top, price 21s. net per Quarter. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.- The EDITOR. 

A NOTE on tub BINDING or this 
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The Literary Week. 

TriE Art Workers’ Masque, to he produced at the Guild¬ 
hall next Tuesday and following nights, deserves closo 
attention. The pains and thought and time that have 
heen devoted to this experiment by the Art Workers’ 
Guild alone render it worthy of all encouragement, apart 
from the interest that naturally attaches to a careful 
and accurate revival of so beautiful a form of entertain¬ 
ment as the masque, the delight of Elizabethans and 
Stuarts. The Art Workers' Masque tolls the story of 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” with allegorical circumstances 
added ; and everything has heen dono to make it charming 
and sumptuous and historically right. The fact that the 
l’rince of Wales will probably be present introduces the 
element of royalty which scorns indispensable to a masque’s 
successful performance. 


Ax extra Summer Number of the Studio will shortly 
be ready, containing not only the text of the masque, 
but also illustrations of a large number of the dosigns for 
this unique undertaking. 


The great bazaar just held at the Albert ITall, in aid of 
Charing Cross Hospital, derives literary interest from the 
elaborate Son rent r volume which Mr. Beerbohm Tree, assisted 
by Mr. Lionel Hart, has edited. The contents include con¬ 
tributions from authors so far apart as the Poet Laureate 
and Mr. .Swinburne, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm; and consist of poem, essay, play, and anecdote, 
while the ranks of the artists have also been levied upon. 
The literary contributors are represented by a portrait 
and a scrap of autograph. 


Mr. Bikkei.i., who is always pertinent, moralises prettily 
on I)r. Johnson’s remark that, though Fleet-street is 
animated, the full tide of existence is at Charing Cross. 
Mr. Lang also contributes a literary essay, Mrs. Humphry 
"Ward a sunny account of an Italian villa in spring, and 
Air. Sidney Lee describes Shakespeare’s first summons to 
Court. 


Poetry is represented by the Poet Laureate, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Mr. Heidey, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Davidson, Sir Lewis Morris, and certain other lyrists 
better known by their prose. Mr. Swinburne sends three 
roundels—“ At a Dog’s Grave ”—from which we quote one : 

To die a dog’s death once was hold for shame. 

Not all men so beloved and mourned shall lie 
As many of those, whose tune untimely came 
To die. 

His years were full; his years were joyous ; why 
Must love be sorrow, when his gracious name 
Recalls his lovely life of limb and eye " 

If aught of blameless life on earth may claim 
Life higher than death, though death’s dark wave rise high, 
.Such life as this among us never came 
To die. 

Air. Alfred Austin’s versos celebrate the courage displayed 
at the wreck of the Stella. 


Amono tho poets bettor known for their prose is “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” with a little soug from her new drama 
“ Osbern and Prsyne ” : 

‘ Adieu,” said ho. Adieu she could not say. 

“ Farewell,” said he. “ Farewell ; this is a day 
That we must long remember, you and I.” 

“ He’s gone,” said they. “ Come forth, clouds, till the sky, 
The raiu will fall ere you have felt the sun ” 

“ Shines the sun still 'i I thought rain had begun.” 


Mme. Bernhardt's Hamlet is not Hamlet at all, and 
the French text is as ineffectual as, say, a version of “In 
Memoriam” by the late Martin Tapper might be. Tho 
shell is there, the sombre background, the moving inci¬ 
dents ; but the temper, tho vigour, tho pathos of the linos 
have gone. “There’s tho rub” becomes “ C'est V obstacle .” 
“ Hamlet” at the Adelphi is but a strong and extravagant 
melodrama, and yet the performance kept the present 
writer and, indeed, the whole audience enthralled for close 
upon four hours. Why? Because Sarah Bernhardt is 
just herself: because that active, intelligent, penetrating 
brain glimmered and shone and cut like lightning through 
every phase of her impersonation. Hamlet ? No 1 Hamlet 
was a man of fine breeding, and fine feeling, impatient of 
fools, intellectually arrogant, if you will, but a gentleman. 
Not the man to throw a book at the head of Polonius, or to 
climb the throne like a cat and snarl in the king’s face, or 
to thrust a torch between his eyes at his cry for “ Lights! 
Lights! ” Hamlet’s anger becomes vindictive, feline. Of 
the large utterance of great grief that informs his purpose 
—justice rather than revenge—thore is small hint. The 
soliloquies from Mme. Bernhardt’s lips do not impress. In 
a word, this is not Hamlet. It is Sarah Bernhardt in black 
doublet and hose—brilliant, fascinating, magnetic in every 
utterance and gesture—Sarah Bernhardt, not another. 
When she is on the stage, you lean forward, stimulated, 
entranced, annoyed; when she is off, you loan back and 
wish her on. 


Wf. have never scon a better Ophelia. In the hands of 
Millie. Marthe Mellot, Ophelia becomes what she should 
be—a subsidiary character, an aid to the development of 
the tragedy—no more. Her hour’s traffic, like that of 
Polonius, but advances the development of tho tragedy to 
that ultimate line, suggested rather than spoken by Mme. 
Bernhardt, with finger on lip—“ The rest is silence.” 


Ix the July number of the Bookman a number of 
reviewers will give their opinion on the question of 
“ Multiple Reviewing.” 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett's new book, which is now in the 
press, will be entitled Little Norels of Italy. 


Lori) Roseiiery’s volume of Appreciations and Addresses 
will be issued on Saturday by Mr. John Lane. 
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M. Hurkt's monograph on Sarah Bernhard/, which has 
just been published in an English form by Messrs. Chap¬ 
man & Ilall, lias a preface by M. Rostand in the form of a 
letter to the author. Among other things, M. Rostand says : 
“ It seems to 1110, Jules Iluret, that the life of Mnie. Sarah 
Bernhardt will perhaps form the greatest marvel of the 
nineteenth century. It will develop into a legend. To 
describe her tours round the world, with their ever- 
changing scenes and actors, their beauties and absurdities, 
to make the locomotives and steamers speak, to portray 
the swelling of seas and the rustling of robes, to fill up 
the intervals of heroic recitative with speaking, singing, 
shouting choruses of poets, savages, kings, and wild 
animals: this would need a new Homer built up of 
Theophile Gautier, Jules Verne, and Iludyard Kipling.” 


A mom; the stories which M. Huret has collected is this: 
“ One day Madame Bernhardt happened to enter a Pro¬ 
testant church and heard the minister denounce her as an 
‘ imp of darkness, a female demon sent from the modern 
Babylon to corrupt the Now World.’ Before the day was 
over, the clergyman received this note— 

My oka it C'oxiiii ltK. —Why attack me so violently? 

Actors ought nut to be hard ou one another. 

SAitAn Bernhardt.” 


According to a writer in the Atlantic Monthhj the time has 
come for English novelists to cease from reading in public 
in America. America is not in need of them, says this 
critic : “ lecturing people who are lectured, without alien 
aid, to the full measure of endurance, and telling stories 
to people who need restraint rather than example in such 
practices, are things that lack even the saving merit 
claimed hy St. Paul for his sermons, to wit, foolishness.” 
This may be true; but whether or not the practice of 
public readings will stop depends, we fancy, less upon the 
Atlantic Monthhj than Major Pond. 


TnE house in Cromarty where Hugh Miller was bom is 
reported to be fast falling into ruins for want of any 
attention. The thatch on the roof has rotted, and large 
patches have fallen off; the rafters are decaying, and the 
walls are in a parlous state. Cromarty is a quaint old 
place, but it cannot afford to lose so inspiring a landmark 
as Hugh Miller’s birthplace. Besides, the house is worth 
preserving quite apart from that, for it was built by 
Hugh Miller’s groat-great-grandfather, John Feddes, the 
buccaneer, associated with whose life is a happy romance. 
John loved a pretty girl, Jean Gallic, but his suit was 
rejected. On the wedding night he disappeared, and it 
was reported that he had committed suicide. Tradition 
adds this graphic touch to the story, that Jean, looking 
through the window, saw lights on the firth, which she 
was told were boats looking for John’s body. Jean’s 
married life was unhappy, and her husband drank himself 
to death. Many years afterwards John returned a wealthy 
man, and married Jean out of her poverty. It turned out 
that he had boarded a smuggler on the night of the 
wedding, and had made a good thing out of buccaneering, 
and he built the cottage, now so badly in need of repair, 
with Spanish gold. 


One’s first feeling in looking at The Political Struw- 
welpeter which Mr. H. Begbie and Mr. F. C. Gould have 
prepared is wonder that the old book has never done duty 
in this way before. Nothing could be more natural than 
the line which these parliamentary satirists have taken; 
Dr. Hoffmann seems to have held out his arms to them 
with the promise of every assistance. Our fear is, that the 
simplicity of the way having been shown, other versions 
of Struwwelpctt r will follow, for the idea is good enough to 
bo worked again and again. This time, for example, 


Cruol Frederick is personated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Harriet by Lord Rosebery, the Great Agrippa by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and Little Suck-a-thumb by Mr. Balfour. 
To-morrow they might all be changed again, and so 01 
through uncoasing combinations. We trust that such a 
prospect is not in store; but there is, with all its cleverness, 
a want of inovitableness about this skit which suggests i!. 


Mr. Beoiiie figures the British Lion as his Shock 
headed Peter: 

See the British Lion pose, 

Wildly groping for his foes ! 

Men who tinker up the laws 
Never manicure his claws; 

And you will observe with pain 
No one ever crimps his mane; 

Seeing that he’s so neglected, 

Do you wonder he's dejected ? 

The othor verses are in a similar vein, and they all leave 
the impression that a little more care would have nude 
them twice as telling. Mr. Gould’s adaptations of the 
original drawings are masterly. 


The results of earthquakes are of two varieties— imme¬ 
diate and remote. The immediate result of the Hereforl 
earthquake of 1806, for example, was to rattle crockery, 
crack windows, and project feeble residents of Shrevs¬ 
bury and its neighbourhood out of bed. Its remote result 
is the publication of a new kind of book, the most elaborate 
study of a seismic disturbance ever yet produced, at any 
rate in this country, where seismology is not exactly a 
paying branch of science. 

The work has been compiled, under the title of Tu 
Hereford Earthquake of 1806, hy Mr. Charles Davises. 
iSc.D., F.G.S., who has certainly spared no pains to msk- 
it exhaustive, and it is published by Messrs. Cornish. 0 . 
Birmingham, and more than half of it consists of testi¬ 
monies of persons in the affected districts. To the mint 
not attracted by seismology these testimonies are the urns 
interesting part, if only as a study in analogies. For 
instance, one witness, at Hereford, compares the noise t- 1 
six traction engines, another to the booming of heavy 
artillery, another to a heavy steam-roller, another to a 
bomb, another to a heavy cart and a falling chimney 
another to a train in a tunnel, another to a blasting. T" 
someone at Clifton the sound resembled “ the pedal no;-:- 
of a great organ, only of a deeper pitch than can be takes 
in by the human ear, shall I say a noise more fill than 
hearii ? ” To someone else less poetically constructed it 
recalled sewing machines being moved overhead. 


Sometimes the reports have something of the solemn '; 
of “ Revelation.” Here is one : “ When in the wool 1 
was startled by a sort of hissing noise, followed bv - 
rumble which made the ground shake under me. I- 7 
trees seemed to clash together, then tear one snotts 
apart. I had not gone many steps before the setf*. 
report, louder than the first. . . . The whole woods seem-"- 
in an uproar, the birds flying about, sheep running «j 
though chased by a wild beast. In that part of the wok 
two streams of water meet; it seemed to stand still at tJ - 
time of the shock.” As a patient memoir of an interest-:.' 
natural phenomenon, Mr. Davison’s book deserves 
highest praise. 

Two very different, but at the samo time very interest-’ 
libraries, are now in the market. Prof. Foxwell, of 
chair of Political Economy at University College, Lowb' c 
is disposing, says the Economic Journal, of his collection 0 : 
over 25,000 volumes and pamphlets bearing upon 
special subject. Prof. Pox well’s library has been csll f; 
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by Dr. Bonar “ the finest English economic library in the 
world.” Tlio late Mr. Qleeson 'White’s art books are also 
now ready for the inspection of collectors at 16, Shaftes- 
bury-avenue. A catalogue has been prepared in two forms, 
ono being strictly a list of the books, and the other 
containing a portrait of Mr. White and a memoir by Prof. 
York Powell. 


Among the French Academy prizes awarded last week 
was 1 , 000 f. to Mine. Darmestetor for her I 'te tie Henan. 
This work, we may point out for the benefit of readers who 
do not know it, was written twice by its accomplished 
author — first in the French form, which has just been 
deservedly honoured, and then in English. 


The ingenious Nebraska magazine, the Kiote , grows in 
merit, if not in modesty. This month, as a special con¬ 
cession, it prints a poem by Mr. W. Schuyler-Miller, with 
the warning that such excellences must not be looked for 
often at the present rates of subscription. This being so, 
we are the more disposed to quote Mr. W. Schuyler- 
Miller’s poem, which is a good little piece of sterling 
homely human nature: 

Love and Duty. 

It’s been the derndest, slowest afternoon 
I’ve seen for more’n a month. It ain’t because 
I’ve worked so awful hard. I ain’t plowed half 
What any other follow’d done, I s’pose. 

The team’s all right; the ground’s a-workin’ fine ; 

The field’s a-needin’ plowin’, too. You’d think 
I’d keep ’em goin' lively, but, I jiug, 

I jest can’t do it. When I turn around 
Down at the other end, there, next the house, 

Or stop a bit to clean the shovels off, 

Jest like as not I’ll fool around ami take 
Three times as long’s I really ought to do. 

A fellow shouldn’t act jest this-a-way 
An’ waste the whole endurin’ afternoon, 

An’ keep a-lookin’ all the time to where, 

Down to the house aerost the pasture lot, 

She’s visitin’ our folks. 


We find also in the Kiote, hidden away in an essay on 
“ The Noble Liar,” the following poem. It may be new, 
it may be old; it does not rhyme; it is not metrical. And 
yet it is good : 

I carried the old Bishop a bunch of roses this morning, 
And when I handed them to him he said, 

“ Wait, iny daughter, there are thorns 114 on them.” 

Then he took out his knife, saying, 

“ Give me one at a time.” 

I watched him while he carefully cut away each (horn. 

“ Do you always cut off the thorns, Bishop r ” 

Ho looked at me with an appreciative twinkle in the dark 
of his eye. 

Set deep under the shaggy brows, and said, “ Yes; don’t 
you ?” 

“ No,” I said, 11 1 am a woman ; 

I only hold my rose tight, and smile, 

And lei. the blood trickle, and say, 

‘ My rose has no thorns ! ’ ” 

If the Kiote can continue to print such striking and un¬ 
affected truthfulnesses as these it will do a good work. 


Mb. Alfred Wallis, the editor of the complete edition 
of The Poetical Work* of Jlobert Stephen Hawker, which Mr. 
Dane has just published, writes in his introduction that “ a 
biography of this remarkable man, whose strong individu¬ 
ality and mental power are impressed indelibly upon his 
poetical work, is a desideratum.” This is certainly true. An 
edition of Hawker’s prose might also well be prepared. 
Mr. Wallis thus sums up the famous Cornish parson: 
“ Aa a priest of the Church of England, he was honest, 
conscientious, sincere; as a man, just and upright in all 


his dealings with mankind ; and as a poet, fow writers of 
our own day can equal him. None can claim a better title 
to the esteem, and even affection, of those who will only 
know him through the medium of his works.” 


Mr. Richard Marsh writes : “ Will you allow mo to 
state that my story, Philip Penn ion’s Death, referred to in 
your current issue among the fiction of the week, was 
originally issued some three years back by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co. at a shilling ‘l Why they are now re-issuing it 
ns a new novel at three shillings and sixpence I cannot 
say. The copyright not being mine, I have no voice in 
the matter. I shall osteem myself further favoured if you 
will let mo say that no book containing fresh matter of 
mine has appeared siueo The Beetle in September, 1897, 
and that the first story I have written since then will be 
published in September of this year.” 


The last of the old wood-engravers, Mr. Henry Duff 
Linton, died on Saturday last at Norbiton. Born in the 
early years of the century, he lived far into days of 
“process” work: days in which wood-engraving is no 
longer really regarded as an art. A brother of William 
James Linton, he was associated with him and Orrin 
Smith in the production of the illustrations for the early 
numbers of the Illustrated London Xetcs. lie was also a 
partner witli his brother and others in various venturous 
publications, in which many beautiful specimens of his 
work may be found. Mr. Linton is mourned by his 
family, but most of his contemporaries have already passed 
away. 


At a time of Tammany revelations and Chicago in¬ 
vestigations, it is worth remembering, writes a corre¬ 
spondent, that Shadwell (Dryden’s “ MacFlecknoe ”), in 
his Epson 1 Wells (1072), mnkes Clodpate, the country 
justice, “ a hearty, true English coxcomb,” describe the 
London justices thus : “ They are the greatest Malefactors 
there: they make a pretty Trade on’t in the Suburbs, 
with Bribes receiv’d from Pads, Pickpockets, and Shop¬ 
lifts, with the Taxes they raise from labouring-, and 

contributions from Tributary -” If this was even 

approximately true, Londoners should not exult at Trans¬ 
atlantic revelations of official iniquities, nor the citizens of 
New York and Chicago despair. 


Once again have the women writers dined and smoked 
together. On this occasion the number of guests was two 
hundred. Miss Elizabeth Robins (“ C. E. ltaimond”) 
took the chair and proposed the health of the author of 
Leaves from a Journal in the Highlands', Miss Honnor 
Morten, the honorary secretary, reviewed the progress of 
the Society and exulted in their passage from ridicule to 
numerical strength; Mrs. Steele spoke wittily and well; 
and Mrs. Meade expressed the belief that critics neither 
aided nor abetted the sale of books. 


Tiie ninth volume of Miss Hetlierington’s Annual Index 
to Periodicals, covering the year 1898, is now in the press 
and will be issued shortly. 


A literary parallel has been discovered by a corre¬ 
spondent of Literature, which, if accidental, is most 
extraordinary. In Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Christian, 
one of the characters, Lord Robert Ure, describes the 
effects of John Storm’s dramatic prediction of the destruc¬ 
tion of London: 

I counted seventeen people on their knees in the streets 
—’pon my soul, 1 did ! Eleven old women of eighty, 
two or three of seventy, and one or two that might be its 
young as sixty-nine. Then the epidemic of piety in high 
life too ! Several of our millionaires gave sixpence apiece 
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to beggars—were se< 11 to do it, don’t j-ou know!' One 
old girl gave up playing baccarat and subscribed to 
“ Darkest England.” No end of sweet little women con¬ 
fessed their pretty weaknesses to their husbands, and now 
that the world is wagging along as merrily as before, they 
don’t know what the devil they are to do. 

The picture is convincing or not according to the reader’s 
temperament. The reason for detaching the passage from 
the novel, however, is to place beside it the following 
sentences from Hwift’s “True and Faithful Narrative of 
What passed in London During the genoral Consternation ” 
—following the prediction of the imminence of the end 
of the world by the preacher William Cheston. Swift 
wroto: 

I . . . counted at least seventeen who were upon their 
knees and seemed in actual devotion. Eleven of them, 
indeed, appeared to be old women of about four Bcore; 
the six others were men in advanced life, but (as I could 
guess) two of them might be under seventy. ... It was 
remarkable that several of our very richest tradesmen of 
the city in common charity gave away shillings and six¬ 
pences to the beggars who plied about the church doors. 

. . . Three great ladies, a valet de chambre, two lords, a 
Custom House officer, five half-pay captains, and a baronet 
(all noted gamesters) came publicly into a church at 
Westminster and deposited a very considerable sum of 
money in the minister’s hands. ... I forbear mention¬ 
ing the private confessions of particular ladies to their 
husbands. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s reply has yet to come. The likeness 
between the two descriptions may be purely accidental, 
and Mr. Caine miy never have seen Swift’s document. 
But if he has intentionally adapted an actual account of 
such a panic, it is a great pity he did not acknowledge 
the loan. No one would think less of his own narrative 
powers. 


Bibliographical. 

Tnn late Mr. Augustin Daly comes within the scope of this 
< olumn, if only on account of his fondness for printing and 
circulating, privately, handsomely got-up brochures on 
subjects in which he was especially interested. One of 
these, for instance, he devoted to the professional career 
of Miss Ada Rehan, the “ leading lady” for whom he did 
so much, and who, in her turn, did so much for him. Mr. 
William Winter, I believe, was the author of this narra¬ 
tive and Hope, which, produced originally in 1891, was, 
seven years later, revised, reprinted, and issued to the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic. Another of Mr. 
Daly’s brochures was on Peg Woffington (1888), and one 
of the twenty-five copies printed is in the British Museum. 
Yet another was entitled Memories of Daly's Theatres , 
printed privately in 1897. This was not written by Mr. 
Daly, but it embodies, in effect, his biography. It is 
charmingly illustrated, and ought some day to be made 
generally accessible, for, besides telling the story of 
Daly’s life as critic, playwright, and manager, it illus¬ 
trates very largely the history of the American stage 
between 1862 and 1895. 

In the various obituary notices of Mr. Daly in the 
English Press very much less than justice has been done 
to his fecundity and (I may say) importance as a play¬ 
wright (I do not say “dramatist”). Few people seem to 
know that he was the author of that version of Dr. 
Mosenthal’s “Deborah” — “Leah the Forsaken” — in 
which Miss Kate Bateman made so great an impression 
both in the States and over here, and which has beaten all 
other versions out of the field. It was Daly’s first acted 
work. His second was an adaptation of “ Dorf und 
Stadt,” his third an adaptation of “ Le Papillon” (called 
“Taming a Butterfly”). Then came a dramatisation of 


Reade’s “Griffith Gaunt,” a melodrama caUed “Under 
ihe Gaslight,” an adaptation of “ The Pickwick Paper?," 
a drama named “The Red Scarf,” and a melodrama en¬ 
titled “ A Flash of Lightning”—all written and produced 
before their author became, in 1869, a theatrical manager. 

After 1869 came an adaptation of “Frou Frou ” ; drsm .- 
tisations of Wilkie Collins’s “Man and Wife” and “X" 
Name ” ; a drama called “ Divorce ” ; adaptations of Belio’- 
“ Article 47,” of “ Alixe,” of Mosenthal’s “ Madelico 
Morel,” of Sardou’s “ Maison Neuve,” of Dumas /’< 
“Monsieur Alphonse,” of Augier’s “G-abrielle”— 
before 1875, in which year Mr. Daly began, with “Tn* 
Big Bonanza,” that long series of adaptations from the 
Gorman by which ho is best known to English audiences. 
After that he wrote two original plays—“Pique” and the 
“ Dark City’’—and half-a-dozen or more adaptations frou 
the French. Of all these pieces, only two, so far as I en 
discover, have been printed in England—“ Under the Gas¬ 
light” and “Leah the Forsaken,” the former of which i- 
published both by French and Dicks. 

I see we have a new story from the pen of “ Rolf 
Boldrewood.” Robbery Under Arms, I confess, is the only 
tale by that writer which I have ever been able to get 
through ; but that he has a public in England would seem 
to be proved by the numerous books by him which have 
been published in this country. Robbery Under Arms was 
brought out in three-volume form by Remingtons in 18*?. 
and in the following year was issued by Macmillans ic 
much cheaper shape; last year they issued it at the nimK- 
sixpence. Since 1889 we have had a whole flight of 
“Boldrewood” books: A Colonial Reformer, A Mhtr- 
Riyht, and The Si/ualter's Dream, all in 1890; A Syl- ■ 
Side Saxon (1891), Nevermore (1892), A Modern lluccan - 
(1894), The Crooked Stick and The Sphinx of Eaglehid 
(1895), The Sealskin Cloak and Old Melbourne Mei.t-.Tit 
(1896), My Run Rome (18y7), and Plain Living an: 
A Romance of Canvas-Town and Other Stories ( 1898. 
Clearly there must be those for whom the work of “Rolf 
Boldrewood ” has attractions. Meanwhile, it would seem 
that his first book brought out in England was that calle-i 
Ups and Downs, which was published here more than 
twenty years ago. 

The promoters of the Alfred the Great commemorati a 
have done well. I think, to issue a book which should 
“ diffuse, as widely as possible, public knowledge of the 
king’s life and work.” I may be wrong, but I fancy that 
“public knowledge” is small, and assuredly I seen: 
signs of enthusiasm in the matter. The Poet Laureate 
published not so long ago a dramatic poem in which he 
described Alfred as “England’s darling,” but I doubt 
if England cares very much about Alfred now. “ Truth 
teller was our English Alfred named,” sings Tennvs- t 
in his Ode on Wellington; and the late Tom Hughes 
wrote for the “Sunday Library” a monograph on tie 
king which it might be worth the publishers’ while t 
reproduce. Apart from this, what have we to shot 
A dramatic poem on Alfred, written by Lord Stratford if 
Redcliffe, and printed in 1876; a verse-play by the late 
lamented Mr. Martin Tupper, called “ Alfred,” sob 
actually performed at Manchester, with the late Walt*;-' 
Montgomery in the title-part; a verse-play' by Slierii.t 
Knowles, called “ Alfred the Great,” produced at Dr up- 
lane in 1831, with Macready as Alfred ; a musical dram: 
by Isaac Pocock, produced in 1827 ; a tragedy by Mr. 
Home, brought out in 1778 ; a drama by John O’Keeif 
which saw the light in 1776 ; and that famous masque f 
Thomson and Mallet, in which “ Rule Britannia ” first L - 
a hearing. It will be seen that within the past half century 
Alfred has been celebrated only by Martin Tupper, b 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, by Tom Hughes, by Mr 
Alfred Austin, and by Tennyson in a single’ isolate; 
reference. It was high time that something 'was done ;; 
“ diffuse public knowledge ” of “ our English Alfred.” 
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Reviews. 

Gille-Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Regime. By J. J. 

Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

Few Frenchmen — and, for the matter of that, few English¬ 
men—have M. Jusserand’s intimate knowledge of the 
literary history of these islands, or can wear their cap of 
erudition with so jaunty a cock and so gay a stride. The 
present volume is built upon a bewildoring variety of 
remote reading, and is full of entertainment from cover to 
cover. The central topic is the fortune of Shakespeare’s 
reputation in France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but M. Jusserand is nothing if not discursive, 
and what he really gives us is a picture of the general 
literary and social relations between ourselves and our 
neighbours during, and even before, his period. 

The modern Frenchman is an Anglomaniac ; but until 
the Restoration of the Stuarts English influence on French 
letters practically did not exist. Eustace Deschamps 
praised Chaucer, but only as the translator of the Roman 
de la Rose and of Deschamps himself. Poets went and 
came between tho countries: Sir Thomas Wyatt, Bryan, 
Saekville, serving as ambassadors to Paris, Du Bartas 
fulfilling the same function in London. But though the 
Englishmen borrowed, they lent nothing in return. France 
had no ears for alien poets, unless they came from Italy 
or from Spain. Frenchmen travelled to England and 
wrote guide-books or accounts of their travels, without 
whispering a word of literature. They dwelt on the 
beauty of tho English women, and on the drinking habits 
of the English men. One thirsty soul, according to 
Etienne Perlin, will cry : “ Drind you in iplaigiou ” ; and 
another will roply : “ Tanque artelay.” But even Ronsard, 
even Brantmne, have nothing to say of Spenser or of 
Sidney. Works written in Latin by Englishmen or 
Scotchmen, such as the Utopia of More or the Latin 
tragedies of George Buchanan, alone seem to have found 
their way across the Channel. Under Louis Quatorze 
there was a moment in French dramatic history when the 
romantic spirit, represented by Cyrano de Bergerac in 
France, as by Shakespeare in England, scorned likely to 
become dominant on the stage ; and this might have led 
to some sympathetic appreciation of English tragedy and 
comedy. But the moment passed, and romanticism went 
down before Racine and Corneille and their panoply of 
pseudo-Aristotelian unities. Everything that was least 
Shakespearean came into favour. Rule and Order were 
adopted as the watchwords of literature : 

Fine, regular, straight avenues are drawn across the 
parks ; the language, like the parks, is trimmed, cleansed, 
and chastened ; the Academy prunes it of all t hose technical 
terms formerly praised by ltonsard and Malherbe, who 
wanted a lauguage both rich and strong; now it is wanted 
above all noblo and dignified. Old words, “ les vieux 
mots,” arc excluded from the great national vocabulary ; 
also new ones, “ nouvellement inventes”; also “ terms of 
art and science ” ; also expressions of anger or offensive to 
modesty—“les tenues d’eiuportemeut ou qui blesseut la 
pudeur.” No such improper words have been “allowed 
into the dictionary, because honest men avoid using them in 
their speech," and academicians do not write dictionaries 
for clowns. The word “ essnr ” (soar) is accepted out of 
favour, although taiuted with “ falconry.” 

Tinder such conditions it is obvious that France had no 
room for Shakespeare. He sinned against all her canons, 
kicked over all her traces : 

Wlmt place could he found in the favour of a public 
thus formed for an author who accepts words of all sorts, 
old or new, lewd, technical, choleric, or learned: every 
sentiment and every idea, and far from attenuating them 
in order t j keep them within the bounds of nobleness and 
decorum, carries them to extremes with the view of render¬ 


ing his contrasts as decided as possible; an author who 
falls into the most execrably had taste, reaches the loftiest 
heights of sublimity, writes plays with or without heroes, 
plays with whole legions of personages, among which he 
admits not only the whistling valet and swearing drunkard, 
described as in a nightmare by pessimist La Bruyere, but 
even dogs, and even a bear (“ Exit, pursued by a bear ”); 
an incommensurable dramatist, now full of tears, now of 
jokes, who watches the martlets tty (in the middle of a 
tragedy), wonders whether the crickets are listening 
(“ Youd crickets shall not hear it”), sings the sweetest 
love-songs the world has ever heard, divines all our joys, 
weeps for all our sorrows; coarse beyond endurance, 
lyrical beyond all possibility of adequate praise; iu a 
word, what place was there for Shakespeare in the France 
of Louis Quatorze ? 

M. Jusserand has taken great pains to traco the earliest 
mentions of Shakespeare in France. He finds none until 
quite the end of tho seventeenth century, when Shake¬ 
speare himself had been re-written and re-modelled by the 
egregious adapters of the Restoration. Then at last 
Muralt, writing of his voyage to England, names “Schak- 
spear, one of their best ancient poets,” and Moreau de 
Brasey tells his fellow countrymen that: “ One Shakespear, 
who lived in the last century, has left the reputation of a 
master owing to his excellent historical plays, and M. 
Addison has perfected this taste in his admirable 1 Cato.’ ” 
Even earlier a copy of the Second Folio had found its way 
into the library of Louis Quatorze, and in cataloguing it 
Nicholas Clement wrote on a slip, which M. Jusserand has 
come across, that: “ This English poet has a tine enough 
imagination, thinks naturally, expresses himself neatly ; 
but these excellent qualities are marred by the tilth which 
he puts into his comedies.” 

With the eighteenth century comes a change. The 
classic rigidity breaks down. Shakespeare is admitted, 
read, studied, imitated, even acted ; and as the rage for the 
“ natural,” under the iniluence of Rousseau, grows, is 
suddenly found to be popular. The most interesting 
episodes in this development are those which illustrate the 
attitude of Voltaire to the new spirit. It was Voltaire’s 
instinct to allow liberty to everyone except a poet. But 
he had been himself to some extent responsible for the 
introduction of Shakespeare. In 1726 he visited London, 
and remained there until 1720. He was taken by Pope 
and Bolingbroke to the theatre, and saw, among other 
things, the “barbarous irregularities” of Julius Cicsar. 
In his Let Ires Philnsophiques of 1734, designed to satirise 
his own countrymen through the medium of praise of 
England, he included a Ltltre ear la Tragcdie. Here he 
says: “ Shakespeare, whom the English take for a 

Sophocles, flourished about the same time as Lope de 
Vega; ho created the drama, he had a genius full of 
strength and fecundity, of naturalness, and sublimity, 
without the least spark of good taste, and without the 
slightest knowledge of rules.” Then he goes on to 
criticise “ Othello ” and to translate “To be, or not to be ” 
from “Hamlot.” He concludes with something like 
enthusiasm : “ The poetic genius of the English is, up to 
now, like a bushy tree planted by Nature, throwing out a 
thousand branches and growing unsymmetrically with 
strength. It dies if you try to force its nature and to clip 
it like ono of the trees in tho Marly Gardens.” Voltaire 
intended the Lettres Philosophiques to make a furore, and 
they did. They wore, in fact, torn and burnt by the public 
executionor, in tho courtyard of the Palais de Justice, as 
“ scandalous, contrary to religion, good morals, and to the 
respect due to the powers that be.” It is probable that in 
his dosire to magnify things not French Voltaire had 
spoken very much more warmly of Shakespeare than in 
his heart of hearts he felt. However, he had set a stone 
rolling that could not easily be stayed. Tho magic of 
Shakespeare began to work. Ho became a subject for 
conversation and for controversy. Translations were set 
on foot. La Place wrote a 1.h'seours stir la Theatre Anglais. 
“ L’Anglicismo nous gagne,” wrote D’Argonson in 1750. 
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There followed a singular epoch, during which English and 
French exchanged ideas. The English tendency was all 
in favour of classicising Shakespeare. Garrick for instance, 

put Shakespeare’s plays on the stage, not as they were, 
but as he would have wished them to be : he suppressed 
the grave-digger’s scene in “ Hamlet,” ruuuing the risk of 
having “ the benches thrown at his head” by the rabble, 
but sure thereby to obtain the approbation of Voltaire. 
He gave a “ King Lear” with a happy ending ; he awoke 
Juliet before the death of Romeo; and never allowed old 
Capulet to call his daughter ‘ • green-sickness carrion,” nor 
any such names. “ Winter’s Tale ” became in his hands 
“ Florizel and Perdita ” ; “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
became " The Fairies ” ; “ Tamingthe Shrew,” “ Catherine 
and Petruceio” ; Bianca lost her lovers and the play its 
drunkard. 

On the other hand, in France nature and romance— 
pastoral nature and sophisticated romance, indeed—were 
all the vogue. The fame of Shakespeare reached its 
height in 1776 with a grand translation in twenty quarto 
volumes, due chiefly to Pierre Fclieien Le Tourneur. 
Meanwhile Voltaire had watched from afar with bitterness 
in his heart. Whatever he had been in 1734, in 1776 he 
was a classic of the classics. Kings and churches were fair 
game for his mordant wit; but the great writers at least he 
held sacred. The hermit of Ferney flung himself into the 
battle. It is no longer a time for criticism. Shakespeare 
now is I’infdme, and must be crushed. He is flouted as 
“ Gille-Shakespeare,” for, indeed, “ Gille, in a country fair, 
would express himself with more decency and nobleness 
than Prince namlet.” Of Le Tourneur’s translation—“ that 
wretch Le Tourneur”—he writes : “a collection of plays 
meant for booths at the fair, and written two hundred 
years ago. . . . There are not enough affronts, enough 
fools’-caps, enough pillories in France for such a knave. 
. . . The worst of it is, that the monster has a party in 
France, and, worse than the worst, I was myself the first 
to speak of this Shakespeare; I was the first to show the 
French a few pearls that I had found in his enormous 
dunghill.” Voltaire composed his famous letter to the 
Academy, which was read in a solemn session, after a mass 
and a panegyric by D'Alembert, best reader of his day. 
It was a formal onslaught on the “ mountebank” Shake¬ 
speare, “ so savage, so low, so unbridled, and so absurd.” 
Two years later came the final triumph of Voltaire’s life in 
the performance of Irene and the plaudits which it won 
him. He took the occasion to renew the attack upon the 
enemy in a second letter to the Academy, which concludes : 
“ Shakespeare is a savage with sparks of genius which 
shine in a horrible night.” And, after all, that is what, 
in their hearts, the French still think of Shakespeare. 


The Poet of the Muscovite. 

Translations from Poushkin. By C. E. Turner. (Sampson 

Low & Marston. 7s. 6d. net,) 

Hussia has just been effervescing over the centenary of 
her national poet, Poushkin. It has been veritably a 
national—nay, more—a racial affair. It has been not 
merely Russian, but Sclavonic. Finally, seizing occasion 
by the ear, Mr. Charles Edward Turner, English Lector at 
the Petersburg University, has published a volume of 
translations from Poushkin, that we English may learn for 
ourselves, so far as translation will permit, what the 
greatest of Russian poets is like. 

The reader who wishes to know the correct thing to say 
of Poushkin we refer to any comprehensive encyclopedia 
or biographical dictionary. Our business here is to record 
faithfully the impression made by these selected transla¬ 
tions. Seldom is mastery of Russian joined with mastery 
of verse; and Mr. C. E. Turner is not among such 
exceptionally favoured beings. The minor poems hardly 
attempt verse, but are pretty much literal translations, in 


rhymeless lines. Better had they been frank prose, and 
frankly literal, like the Revised Version of the Bible, 
keeping the original lines, but not trying to make them 
metrical. The major poems are also unrhymed, in 
metrical form ; the tragedies being in very limping and 
listless blank verse. All should have been prose, for Mr. 
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Turner has no manner of metrical gift. His expedients for 
bringing translation within verse form are most clumsy. 
Awkwardly stilted inversion is one, reminding us of the 
play in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” : “ When lion rough 
in wildest rage doth roar,” and so forth. Docking the 
article is another ; 

How sting of conscience hope to still ? 

Or again: 

rerish on the block in city-square ; 
and yet again: 

Such is the will of Tsar and his Boyards. 

These tricks, constantly repeated, give a hopeless im¬ 
pression of impotence to control verse. Prose is better 
than all but fine verse-rendering, certainly better than 
verse like this. It is a pity Mr. Turner did not give his 
knowledge of Russian unchecked scope by a downright 
literal translation. 

Under these circumstances, much has to be allowed for 
in our impression of the Muscovite poet. He studied and 
imitated Shakespeare, but especially Byron. He does not, 
however, like Shakespeare in German, and Uyron in all 
languages, translate well. The loss of metrical beauty 
and beauty of poetic diction is evidently fatal with him. 
Frankly to speak, he is disappointing in English guise. 
A certain Byronic straightness to the matter is his. But 
he has not those turns of eloquence and rhetorical art, the 
point, the antithesis, the balance, the studied and abrupt 
contrast—the oratorical devices, in fine, which make Bvron 
translate so effectively. At the same time, he has all the 
Byronic lack of great imagery. Nay, there is no need for 
the adjective; purely and simply, he lacks imagery. 
Throughout the book there is not one image either 
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beautiful or striking ; not one which the most minor 
English poet would not think trite and beneath his 
capacities. We do him an injustice in speaking thus ; for 
he can scarce be said to aim at or desire imagery. In this 
respect he is altogether opposed to the spirit of Teutonic 
poetry, with its thick-coming figurative opulence, and akin 
to the spirit of French or Greek poetry. Yet hardly any 
Greek, hardly any French poet evon, of like lyric impulse, 
is so bare of images, has a style so unfeatured by imagery 
or the research of imagery. Now, to translate well, a poet 
must have great or at least striking ideas ; or, failing that, 
he must have the arts of eloquence and rhetoric to which 
we have reforred. Poushkin has none of all these things. 
Eire and directness seem to be his chief qualities, and they 
come ill out of translation. 

His famous masterpiece, the tragedy “Boris Godounoff,” 
is not impressive in English and to the countrymen of Shake¬ 
speare, under whose influence it was written. Plainly, it 
is a very elementary effort as a play; and if it be a vast 
improvement on previous Russian plays, the fact does not 
speak much for Russian drama. It imitatos the weakest 
features of Shakespeare’s historical plays not wisely but 
too well. Russian history is followed literally in a serios 
of scenes which succeed each other without art. The 
drama is almost void of dramatic structure. It meanders 
as history meanders, and the last three scenes pass after 
the death of its hero, who is so little heroic that the 
interest is equally divided between him and the Pretender 
Grigory, a much more taking figure, who in his turn 
disappears totally from the final scenes, leaving the stage 
entirely to featureless subordinates. There is nothing in 
the play that we understand by poetry, nor yet the rhetoric 
and eloquence which replaces the poetic convention in the 
best French drama. It depends purely on the dramatic 
power which it has not got. Nevertheless, individual 
scenes show much true dramatic spirit, so that one marvels 
Poushkin did not outgo this—as it seems to us—tentative 
effort. “The Stone Guest ” is an able little version of the 
Don Juan legend, but scarcely more. “The Bronze 
Cavalier” is Byronic, and doubtless has a rush and fire 
in the original which (as we have explained) disappear in 
translation. It is the same with “ Pultava.” But let us 
take the minor poems, where we can form some better idea 
of the true Poushkin. Here, even through the veil of 
translation which is not veritably verse or prose, we can 
get some conception of direct, clear-cut, forcible expression 
and masculine strength of sentiment. “A Study,” one 
can see, is a grimly tragic vignette of peasant life, with 
a Hoinesque turn at the close. “ A Winter Morning ” 
must be vivid in the original. “The Poet” and “My 
Monument ” breathe an austere independence which, given 
the poet’s diction, that we have not here, must be noble 
and monumental. So it is with other work, mixed with 
some which is second-hand Byron—and second-hand Byron 
is intolerable to us, however it may be in Russia. But 
quite the finest thing in translation is the invective against 
“ The Calumniators of Russia.” Given English form by 
a poet, it would make a fine and burning patriotic poem. 
In a book which is not very quotable, it is the most 
quotable thing ; and we cite the final stanza : 

Your threats are loud; now, try and prove as loud in 
deed '( 

Think yo the uged hero, sleeping in his bed, 

No more has strength to wield the sword of Ismail 't 
Or that the word of Russian Tsar has weaker grown ? 

Or have we ne’er with Europe warred. 

And lost the victor’s cunning skill ? 

Or are we few ? From shores of Perm to southern Tauris, 
From Finnish cliffs of ice to fiery Colchis, 

From Kremlin’s battered battlements 
As far as China’s circling wall 
Not one shall fail his country’s call. 

Then send, assemblies of the West, 

Your fiercest troops in full array! 

In Russian plains we’ll find them place 
To sleep with those who fell before ! 


Clearly a strong poet with a trumpet note in him, and 
worthy, we do not doubt, of his country’s homage. Yet 
this book leaves us with a surmise (necessarily doubtful 
and hesitant) that the nation in which he is the greatest 
poet is not one of the nations great in poetry; and, in any 
case, we fear Mr. Turner’s volume will not achieve its 
laudable purpose of making him known and honoured in 
England, It is perhaps impossible; certainly it will need 
more than a knowledge of Russian to do it. 


Old Histories and New Discoveries. 

Authority and Archeology. By S. R. Driver, D.I)., and 

< )thers. Edited by David G. Hogarth. (John Murray. 

10s.) 

Tins book seems to have been begun with one purpose and 
finished with another. The original scheme, as indicated 
in its First and Third Parts, was apparently to show how 
modern research has affeetod our view of the Bible as 
history; but later it seems to have occurred to the pro¬ 
jectors that they might as well throw in something about 
pre-historie Europe and the latest ideas on the constitution 
of the Roman Empire. We do not complain of the result, 
which has produced what the French call a “ Bulletin” of 
Archeology, but it makes it necossary that we should con¬ 
sider the book from two different points of view. 

And, first, as to the effect of archeological discovery 
upon the authority of Scripture. On this, as might be 
expected, Prof. Driver speaks with no uncertain sound. 
He gives up, in fact, all the points over which science and 
religion have wrangled for the last fifty years, and declares 
that the view which regards the cosmogony of the Book of 
Genesis as literally true “ is no longer tenable.” He also 
considers it as proved that the account of the Creation 
contained in it is dependent on Babylonian sources, and, 
therefore, has as little claim to originality as it has to 
authenticity. Readers of the Academy have been kept too 
well-informed of the advance of knowledge in this respect 
(see, for instance, the review of Prof. Sayce’s Early History 
of the Ilcbreics in the Academy of Juno 4, 1898) for it to 
be necessary to dwell much upon this, and it will be suffi¬ 
cient to notice that while Prof. Driver is willing to allow 
that “ the Biblical teachers respecting Joseph embody a 
genuine nucleus of historical fact,” he thinks “ not so much 
can be said of the testimony of the inscriptions to the 
oppression and the Exodus.” “Of course, those who accept 
these facts as narrated in the Book of Exodus will find in 
the inscriptions interesting antiquarian and topographical 
illustrations of them ; but those who seek corroboration of 
the facts from the monuments will be disappointed.” When 
he comes to the Book of Kings, he finds that the 
monuments explain as well as confirm the Bible, as, for 
instance, the British Museum inscriptions of Sennacherib, 
which make it plain, although, as he says, it “ would not 
be suspected from the Biblical narrative,” that Hozekiah’s 
rebellion was part of a preconcerted plan in which many 
cities of Phoenicia and Philistia took part. Prof. Sayce’s 
theory that Jerusalem was besieged and taken by Sen¬ 
nacherib’s father, Sargon, ho cannot away with, and he 
speaks with some heat of his brother professor’s strictures 
upon the Higher Critics, which, he says, are due to mis¬ 
apprehension of the facts of the case : “ Either the critics 
have not held the opinions imputed to them, or the opinions 
rightly imputed to them have not been overthrown by the 
discoveries of archaeology.” 

The part relating to the New Testament is entrusted to 
Mr. Headlam, of All Souls’, who treats of the additions 
lately made to our knowledge by the inscriptions discovered 
in Phrygia and the catacombs, the logia of Jesus, and the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. On the whole, he con¬ 
siders that these discoveries are of service in bringing before 
us in lifelike form the early history of Christianity and 
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of the transition period when the multitude was both 
Christian and heathen at the same time; “ but on the 
actual evidence for the doctrines of the earliest Christians, 
the life and death of tho Redeemer (archaeology) is silent,” 
and he gives excellent reasons why it is likely to remain so. 

We turn to those parts of the book which give an 
account of the most recent results of research where it is 
not necessary to compare them with the Biblical traditions, 
and find that each department is in charge of a master of 
his craft. Mr. F. L. Griffith is responsible for a chapter on 
“Egypt and Assyria,” and is no doubt right in discrediting 
the earlier parts of Herodotus’ history, though he hardly 
goes so far in this respect as Prof. Sayce has done in 
his earlier writings. In the latter parts he sees “ a 
decided improvement,” and one gathers that he thinks 
valuable facts are still to be gathered from Diodorus 
and Plutarch. It may be doubted, however, whether 
he will long maintain Borchardt’s theory that tho tomb 
discovered by M. de Morgan at Negadah was really that 
of Menes, the first king of Egypt. An excellent 
chapter by the editor on “ Pre-historic Greece ” gives 
a clear account of the discoveries made by Schliemann and 
Mr. Arthur Evans, and will convince most people that 
there flourished round the shores of the Mediterranean, at 
least twenty centuries before our era, a high civilisation 
which owed nothing to Semitic influence. The story is 
continued by Prof. Ernest Gardner in a chapter on 
“Historic Greece,” in which he advances the theory that 
Greek art of the best period was but a survival and 
renascence of Myeena-an tradition. Mr. Haverlield, of 
Christ Church, winds up this part of the book with a too 
short chapter on “ Tho Roman World,” which is one of 
the best things in the book. He perhaps somewhat strains 
the evidence when he suggests that the Etruscan civilisa¬ 
tion was really an importation from Lydia ; but his picture, 
largely taken from Mommsen, of the vast complex of the 
Roman Empire and of the lessening importance of Rome 
in it should be read by everyone. Altogether, the book 
may be heartily recommended as the best attempt that we 
are likely to have in English to keep the general reader 
abreast of the progress of arch Ecological discovery in the 
field most likely to interest him. 


Light from the Kant. By the Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A., &c. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s.) 

Simultaneously with the above there has appeared a book 
which might have been, though it certainly was not, designed 
as its complement. If there is an omission in the scheme 
of Mr. Hogarth's book it is that it contains no precise 



references to a number of monuments such as the Chal- 
diean Account of Genesis and the like, with which many of 
its readers may be unfamiliar. But in the nick of time 
comes Mr. Ball’s book to supply the defect, so far as 
Biblical archaeology is concerned, with illustrations and 
explanations of the monuments themselves. Here the 


reader will find excellent reproductions of the tablets con 
taining the Babylonian Legends of the Creation, tfe 
Flood, and of Nimrod, together with all the historical 
inscriptions on which Prof. Driver relies for his arguments 
in favour of the historical accuracy of the Book of Krngs 
He will also get all the known monuments of the Hitfa 
and many scenes from contemporary sculptures of scene; 
in the daily life of the Assyrians and Egyptians. When 
we add to these the Moabite Stone and some of the more 



famous bilingual inscriptions, such as the Canopus and the 
Rosetta Stone, and much philological information as to the 
origin of the Hebrew alphabet, it will be seen that the 
purchaser of the book gets plenty of value for the verr 
moderate price at which it is published. The name of Mi, 
W. H. Rylands, the secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Arehmology, who is, we understand, responsible for the 
two hundred illustrations it contains, is sufficient guarantee 
for their excellence, while they have been excellently 
reproduced. 


A Hard-headed Christian. 

Extracts from the Diary and Autobiography of the Rev. 1 

Clegg. Edited by Henry Kirke. (Sampson Low. fe 

The author of this quaint diary, now for the first time 
printed, was a Nonconformist minister who spent his 
life in the little Derbyshire village of Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Here he laboured to keep together a congregation formed 
in 1662 by the Rev. William Bagshawe (called the 
“Apostle of the Peak”) after the Act of Uniformity had 
driven him from his living in the Church of England. 

Mr. Clegg succeeded to the pulpit in 1703, and occupies 
it for over fifty years. His stipend being only £20 per 
annum, he took a small farm, which he worked to Ins 
profit. A busier man than Clegg could not have bees 
found in the countryside. He was doctor as well & 
minister, and was often dealing with small-pox. I" r,l ( 
merahle church and family affairs took him hither am 1 
thither on his mare. He prayed with widows, dined v® 
justices, and disputed with fanatics. On a Sunday » 
would preach sometimes for three hours, give the 
Supper to a hundred communicants, and catechise thirty« 
forty children in the afternoon. And doing a hunk’ 
things well, Mr. Clegg still found time to keep a red® 
of his life. 

The diary is a veritable document. It reveals Mi 
Clegg as a man to whom faith and works were eq ua “-' 
important—an all-round Christian, able and willing m 
make the best of both worlds. His faith in God was 
mere rule of his commonplace life. He recognised 
in everything. Whatever happened, it was “Thank b» 
or “ Thy Will be Done.” The smallest daily occurred 
were from Him. Mr. Clegg simply revelled in P wr: 
dential escapes and “ merciful deliverances.” 
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black mare ” must have been a joy to him, for she was 
continually pitching him over her head or dropping him 
into swamps or rivers. This is the sort of thing: 

March 10, 1720-80.—Mr. White and his wife dined 
with me, and I returned with them to Martinsido. . . . 
We stayed too late, and the niirht being very' dark, I 
narrowly escaped a dangerous fall into a stone pitt which 
my mare jumi>ed into before I was aware of it. How 
many and how great deliverances . . . 

Sometimes the mare arranged a tableau with a distinct 
eye to the grotesque. Thus : 

May 10.—I set out for home [from Manchester], . . . 
When I was on horseback to return, in passing through a 
yate, an iron hook it was hasped with eatched hold on my 
great coat, and stuck through ye top of my strong boot, 
and ye mare rushing forward from under mee, I fell on my 
head and shoulder to the ground with groat violence, the 
rest of my Body hung by my Boot on ye Hook. Francis 
Thompson with difficulty disengaged me. . . . This was a 
great and remarkable deliverance; I desire Imay never 
forget it. Blessed be God for this merciful and seasonable 
appearance to me. 

And again, out of a dozen instances : 

June 2, 1737-8.—I had a very merciful deliverance when 
mounting my mare. 

In short, the mare could generally be counted on to test 
Mr. Clegg’s faith at short intervals, and elicit from him 
a rapturous, if rather shaky, hymn of praise. Between 
times Mr. Clegg would be harmlessly tossed by “a mad¬ 
ding cow,” or he would stand under a falling tree, 
“ narrowly escaping ye loss of an eye, blessed he God ! ” 
or he would sot his bed on lire with a candle and escape 
roasting, “ blessed he God! ” or he would find a fish-hook 
in his mouth when eating turbot at dinner . . . “ but 
thro’ Mercy,” &e. 

Mr. Clegg was no ascetic. He played bowls and shuffle- 
board, fished in the river Wye, accepted a barrel of 
oysters, and was even “innocently merry” on occasion. 
And he enjoyed his books: 

July 0.—I receiv’d Bayle’s Great Historical and Critical 
Dictionary. It cost me I guineas. I spent most of ye 
day in it. 

In it! Charles Lamb would have found great virtue in 
the preposition. It was a matter of concern, too, to Mr. 
Clegg to sell his live stock and garner his crops. In the 
midst of entries about village disputes, cases of illness, 
and schisms, we come on such a pure lyrical note as this: 
“I was at home with ye reapers.” And, again, what a 
day of health and success was March 2 , 1737 : “We had 
six teams came to plow for us. They did a great deal of 
work and did it well. And blessed he God no disaster 
befell any of them.” Another day of triumph : “ Dec. 22 , 
1724—Ye ffatt swine was killed.” Again: “Sept. 1 st, 
1747—I sold my two fat cows to a butcher of Ashton for 
6 pounds 13 shillings. Our second crop of clover grass 
was well got in yesterday.” 

Farmer and doctor, as well as parson, Mr. Clegg was in 
no danger of becoming a visionary. lie had a goodly 
measure of the Spirit; never was he carried away by it. 
Not for him was George Fox’s ecstasy. The Quaker died 
to the world, and valiantly stitched himself a pair of 
leather breeches. But James Clegg was not so minded, 
for we read : 

June 23, 1747.—Two taylors came from Prestbury to 
make me deaths. 

There you have the difference between the prophet aflame 
with his gospel and the pastor carrying on the gospel 
tradition in a comfortable and regular way. Mr. Clegg 
would even apply commercial standards to spiritual matters. 
On July 20 , 1734, a year before his death, he complains in 
his diary of Mr. Joshua Wood’s neglect to repair a certain 
piece of road: “After . . . some weeks . . . I threatened 
to have it indicted at the Sessions, upon which he sent Mr. 


Slack to let me know that ho relinquished his seat in our 
Chapel, and was determined never more to come there.” 
On this action of Mr. Wood’s the minister sorrowfully 
rem rks : “ Thus my endeavours to serve yt family in all 
their sicknesses and to promote their Eternal Salvation 
above 52 years are requited.” 

But Mr. Clegg’s quaintest blend of heavenly and worldly 
considerations occurs in another entry. Here it is : 

Dec. 4, 1753.—I was under apprehensions of dying 
shortly, and my greatest concern was for ye continuance 
of ye means of .Salvation in these parts after my Decease, 
hut God can provide, and on him I rely. With a view to 
this I have a ticket purchased for me in the Irish Lottery. 
If Providence shall favour me with a prize, I have deter¬ 
mined that one halfe of it shall be applied to that use, or 
to some other that shall appear more pious and charitable. 

We do not know whether Mr. Clegg won a prize in the 
Irish Lottery, but we may feel quite certain that if he did 
he shared it according to his promiso. 

Our feeling to the editor of this curious work is one of 
deliberate gratitude. For time has made James Clegg’s 
diary a true book, valuable for its picture of English 
country life in the reigns of Anne and the first two 
Georges, and lovable for its revelation of the hard-headed 
Christian who wrote it. 


The Varieties of Man. 

Man Past and Present. By A. H. Keane, F.K.G.S. 

“ Cambridge Geographical ” Series. (Pitt Press. 12s.) 

The learned and interesting volume is intended as a suc¬ 
cessor to the author’s Anthropology in the same series. 
The first two chapters, therefore, sum up and restate the 
conclusions already arrived at. Prof. Keane briefly dis¬ 
cusses the “missing link”—missing until 1892, and then 
discovered by Dubois in the Pithecanthropus ereetus or 
Homo javanensis of the pliocene beds of East Java—the 
probable dispersion of the species in the pleistocene period 
from a single centre, and the gradual diil'erentiation in 
distinct habitats and under various conditions of the 
existing human types or varieties. Then he traces the 
sequence of the ages of culture, the stone ages, paleolithic 
and neolithic, the copper, bronze, and iron ages, and the 
evolution of those essential instruments of progressive 
culture, systems of writing. The bulk of the talk which 
follows takes one by one the primary divisions of man, 
and discusses in considerable detail their subdivisions, prob¬ 
able migrations and characteristics. These primarj 7 divisions 
are four: there are the Negroes (African and Oceanic), 
the Mongols, the aborigines of America, and the Caucasians. 
The last of these are, of course, except to the scientific 
anthropologist, far anil away the most interesting group: 
they include* but for the Turks, Finns and Hums, all the 
peoples of Europe, together with the Semites, the 
Egyptians, and the majority of the peoples of India. 
They claim all the civilisations, except the extinct civilisa¬ 
tions of Mexico and Peru, and the stationary civilisations 
of China and Japan. 

One naturally looks to Prof. Keane for some light on the 
moot points between the philologists and the craniologists 
as to the constituent elements of the populations of Europe 
and of these islands in particular. So far as language 
goes it is notorious that, if Mongols anil the unique 
Basques are set aside, the whole of Europe speaks tongues 
which may be assumed to have developed from a common 
original, and which may he grouped as Teutonic, Celtic, 
Slavonic, Greek, Latin, and so forth, undor the general 
head of Aryan. The craniologists, however, claim that 
this uniformity of speech is no index to uniformity of 
blood; and they hold that all European peoples are 
blends in varying degrees of three distinct types or varieties. 
These are, firstly, Homo Mediterraneus , the dark-haired, 
dnrk-eyod South European; secondly, Homo Alp in us, the 
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reddish haired, brown or groy eyed Central European; 
and, thirdly, Homo Europeeus, the light-haired, blue-eyed, 
North European. The first and third of these types have 
long (dolichocephalic) heads; the second, round (bracky- 
cephalic) heads. Prof. Keane’s view appears to be that 
the Aryan language properly belongs only to Homo Euro- 
poms, and that it has been borrowed from him by the two 
other varieties. The cradle of all these, he says, was 
North Africa; from here Europe was first peopled by 
Homo Mediterranean, who crossed by a bridge of land which 
formerly connected Africa with Sicily : he is the Iberian, 
the Pelasgic, the Silurian, the Piet, the man of the British 
long barrows ; his language survives in Basque. Numeri¬ 
cally, he still forms a large proportion of the peoples of 
South Europe, and a considerable proportion of our own 
race, especially in the Welsh and Irish districts; but he 
has been conquered, and his language swamped, first of 
all by what the philologists call the Celts—that is, Homo 
Alpinus —who came into Europe from the Eurasian plains, 
having gone round by that route from Africa, and appar¬ 
ently having learnt the Aryan tongue from Homo Europeeus 
before he entered Europe at all; and, secondly, by Homo 
Europeans himself, who is represented by what the phil¬ 
ologists call the Teutonic race, and who exists in the 
purest state among the Scandinavians : he also came in 
from Asia. The difficulty, as it seems to us, is to under¬ 
stand quite how or why the round-headed Homo Alpinus 
took it into his round head to borrow the language of the 
long-headed Homo Europeans. They may have been near 
each other on the Eurasian plains, but they did not, for all 
that, amalgamate. Is it possible that they were one stock 
when the language was formed, and that the differentiation 
of head form grew up later ? The anthropologists ought 
to tell us what are the conditions which determine round- 
headedness, and how long it presumably took to develop 
a varietal distinction of skull. Then, again, did the 
Homo Alpinus borrow the civilisation, and, notably, the 
religion of the Homo Europeans with his language, for in all 
essentials the religion of Celt and Teuton is the same? 

, aDy case ’ wllat became of the religion of the Homo 
Mediterranean ? Is he responsible, as Mr. Gomine thinks, 
for agriculture and the earth-worship of the agriculturist? 
Ur did he really, as Nietzsche said, develop our altruistic 
morality and impose it upon the self-regarding morality of 
the blond Aryan beast who conquered him ? Or were the 
religions of all these European varieties developed under 
similar conditions in North Africa, and, therefore, origin- 
aliy identical ? Obviously anthropology has some prettv 
problems still before it. J 


Come, Spur Away. 

Th f °P«>' Road: a Little Hook for Wayfarers. Compiled 
by E. V. Lucas. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 

When starting on a journey of a day, or a year, this little 
limp, apple-green coloured book is the book to slip into the 
pocket. It is meant for the right kind of wayfarers— 
those who have time to observe, who can spend a morning 
sitting under a tree with a book for company. It is meant 
not only for those whose inward call is for great poetry, 
such as the Intimations Ode and the Grecian Uni, but 
also tor those to whose general mood haunting verse 
makes appeal—verse like this snatch of Stevenson’s : 

Li the highlands, in the country places, 

Where the old. plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes. 

Beechim-’^ 01680 ™ 6 ’ invi S oratin g Boy’ 3 Prayer of Mr. 

God, who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim : 


Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart o: joy, 

I would remember Him : 

Take the thanks of a boy. 

Or Ada Smith’s 

London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves a-glintin" 
Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ! 

London water’s wiue, poured out for all unstinting — 
God! For the little brooks that tumble as they run. 

Or that poem of Mr. Yeats’s beginning with the haunting 

line : 

I will arise and go now, and go to Tnnisfree ; 
mysterious in its way, and prescient of the untoward, as 
that earlier line: 

Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came. 

Poems that stir, poems that touch, poems that haunt 
poems that give a lilt to a man’s mood—all kinds are to 
be found in this anthology of The Open Roaet. Now, there 
are many anthologies upon the town. In reviewing a new 
collection, it seems to us, that there are two questions 
to be asked—(1) Does the anthologist show good taste.’ 
(2) Has he been severely loyal to the scope of his 
anthology as planned by himself ? If the answer to these 
questions be in the affirmative, there is no need for criti¬ 
cism ; only appreciation. We are quite aware that the 
accepted method of reviewing an anthology is to go 
through it page by page, exclaiming against the inclusion 
of this poem and the exclusion of that. Here is a case in 
point. We pick up a copy of a contemporary, which 
happens to contain a notice of The Open Road. The ere 
at once falls upon this passage : “ Mr. Beeching’s verses 
about coasting on a bicycle are charming, but a still better 
bicycling poem was written some years back bv Mr. T. W. 
Holies ton. ' 

The question at issue, it seems to us, is, not what the 
reviewer would have done, but how the reviewed has 
done what he set out to do; and whether, lie being what 
he is, the task were worth his doing. An anthology should 
be the expression of a temperament, the choice of a mature 
mind. Everybody, at some period or other of his life, should 
make an anthology. It is not necessary' to go to the 
expense of printing. The titles would serve. 

The volume before us is just what it calls itself—a 
little book for wayfarers. As the expression of a 
temperament, and of a roving and sensitive mind that 
has kept a definite plan before it, we accept this 
little volume with gratitude. The book is divided 
into sections: “Farewell to Winter,” “The Road," 
“Spring and the Beauty of the Earth,” “The Sea! 

“ The Reddening Leaf,” and so on. A careful examina¬ 
tion of these sections reveals the scheme of the volume, 
explains the inclusion of the Intimations Ode, “ Lycidas, 
and “ The Grecian Urn.” To each hour of the day, 
and to each mood of the hour, here is offered 
the particular moment’s solace. In the early moraine of 
brisk step and bounding pulse there is Walt Whitman’s 
fine song of “ The Open Road” ; for high noon Shelley's 
“ Hymn of Apollo”; for the drowsy hour after sip and 
sup, “ The Hill Pantheist ” from Jefferies’ The Story *’ 
My Heart. “The Angler’s Rest” from Izaak Walt u 
would go well with a cup of tea; at nightfall, going sofdv 
through the pines, there is Wordsworth with the Ode and 
some lines from Tintern Abbey ; after dinner, over a long 
P'Pe, with legs stretched out, there is a merry-senea- 
thing called “Jack,” and for the last thing at night whet 
the tired limbs nuzzle into the cool sheets, what ’better 
than Herrick’s “Thanksgiving to God,” or that great 
Dirge : 

Fear no more the heat o’ the suu, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages. 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’eu thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney -sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the groat 
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Other New Books. 

"Wordsworth and the Coleridges. By Ellis Yaknall. 

Mr. Yarnall is an American gentleman -who visited 
Wordsworth in 1849, not long before his death. He 
found him “a tall figure, a little bent with age, his hair 
thin and grey, and his face deeply wrinkled. The ex¬ 
pression of his countenance was sad, mournful I might 
sav; he seemed one on whom sorrow pressed heavily.” 
Wordsworth said that, considering the extension of the 
English language, it behoved those who wrote to see to it 
that what tiiey put forth was on the side of virtue. The 
remark was made in a serious, thoughtful way, and Mr. 
Yarnall was much impressed by it; and he could not but 
reflect that to Wordsworth a deep sense of responsibility 
had ever been present: to purify and elevate had ever been 
the purpose of all his writings. Wordsworth subsequently 
said that he loathed the very memory of Henry VIII.; 
that Herodotus was the most interesting and instructive 
book next to the Bible ; and that Bishop Thirlwall had a 
sneering way of talking. Then they went out of doors, 
and Wordsworth walked with one hand thrust into his 
half-unbuttoned waistcoat and with an encroaching gait. 
His trousers were grey. “ The last subject he touched 
on was the international copyright question—the absence 
of protection in our country [America] to the works of 
foreign authors. He said mildly that he thought it 
would be better for us if some acknowledgment, 
however small, was made. The fame of his own 
writings, as far as pecuniary advantage was concerned, 
he had long regarded with indifference; happily he had 
now an income more than sufficient for all his wants.” 
From these quotations from the most interesting of Mr. 
Yarnall’s papers it will be seen that his beer is not exactly 
triple X. The other papers deal with smaller men. 
Among them is Charles Kingsley, who is reported to have 
said that Lowell’s “Fable for Critics” was worthy of 
Rabelais. The book is kindly, and it records a few sayings 
which we are glad to read ; but we are bound to say that 
Mr. Yarnall is not an ideal interviewer, and, for the most 
part, the literary acquaintances whom he visited did not 
talk to him by any moans at their best. (Macmillan. 10s.) 

Dinners and Diners. By Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 

Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis wrote a long and popular 
series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette on “ Dinners and 
Diners.” Therein he reviewed a great many London 
restaurants, described the dinner he consumed in each, and 
stated the price he paid for each meal. He has now 
marshalled these articles into a book, a very good book of 
its kind. Here are some bits of the author’s wisdom: 

The manager is the man to look for, if possible, when 
composing a menu. The higher you reach up that glorious 
scale of responsibility which runs from manager to mar- 
miton, the more intelligent help you will get in ordering 
your dinner, the more certain you are to have an artistic 
meal, and not tc be spending money unworthily. 

In Paris no man dreams of drinking champagne, and 
nothing but champagne, for dinner ; but in London the 
climate and the taste of the fair sex go before orthodox 
rules, . . . and as the ladies, as a ride, would think a dinner 
at a restaurant incomplete without champagne, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Englishmen, in orderiug a little dinner 
for two, turn instructively to the champagne page for the 
wine card. It is wrong; but until we get a new atmo¬ 
sphere, and give up takiug ladies out to dinner, ehampague 
will be practically tbe only wine drunk at restaurants. 

“ I will give you soup, fish, roast—nothing more,” said 
Joseph; aud misinterpreting my silence, he went on: 
“In England you taste your dinners; you do not eat them. 
An artist who is confident of his art only puts a small 


dinner before his clients. It is a bad workman who Blurs 
over his failures by giving many dishes.” This is exactly 
what I have been preaching on the housetops for years. 

Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis makes capital out of his guests 
in a very entertaining way, so that his book is a budget of 
human nature and conversational pleasantries, as well as of 
culinary lore—in fact, it is compounded, like a successful 
dinner, of good food and good talk. Of course, one notes 
omissions, as one does in any anthology. There is an 
unmentioned restaurant in Panton-street which would 
please the old gentleman who said, “ None of your d—d 
d la’s, and remember I won’t get into dress clothes for 
anybody ” ; and ejaculated later on, “ Damme ! they 
understand what a steak is, here.” (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d) 

Annals of Shrewsbury School. By G. W. Fisher. 

School histories can considerably vary in interest: the 
fault partly of the historian, but more, we think, of the 
school. Thus, it would be a very difficult feat to be dull 
about Eton or Winchester, so extensive and varied is the 
material to draw upon ; but the work before us is dis¬ 
tinctly solid. Solidity, however, may be a better quality 
than the power to interest, and in the present instance it 
would be unfair to call it a drawback. Mr. Fisher, who 
gave so much time and care to the preparation of the 
history, died in November last, before the printing was 
completed, and the last touches have been added by Mr. 
Spencer Hill, himself an O.S. The result is a full account 
of a notable and illustrious home of education, from its 
beginning in 1548 to the present day. Shrewsbury was 
founded in Edward the Sixth’s reign, but not until 
Thomas Ashton took command, in 1561, did it take its 
place as a great school. Among the eight hundred 
scholars who were admitted during his first six years of 
mastership were Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville, after¬ 
wards Lord Brooke; and Sidney remains a hero to all 
Salopians. Stage by stage we are brought down the three 
and a half centuries, the latter part being more familiar to 
us by reason of the same ground being covered in the 
recent Life of Shrewsbury’s great hoadmaster, Dr. Samuel 
Butler. Mr. Fisher’s preference for fact above anecdotage 
makes his account of Butler’s rule less interesting than 
it might be; but he tells the story of the neighbouring 
resident who called to complain of the honourable Shrews¬ 
bury habit of chorusing, and who was shown to the door 
with the remark : “ What! my boys not sing ? But my 
boys shall sing.” A list of the favourite songs is given, 
and very full-bodied, stirring songs they are; beginning 
with “ Spankedillo [in Sussex he is called Twankeydillo], 
the prince of jolly fellows,” and ending with “ Rule 
Britannia ” and “ God Save the Queen.” Among more 
recent Salopians who have made a name in the world 
are mentioned the present headmaster of Dulwich, Mr. 
Gilkes, Mr. T. E. Page of Charterhouse, Dr. R. F. Horton, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. Owen Seaman, and Mr. Graham 
Wallas. The book is one which all old boys who honour 
their school are bound to possess. (Methuen. 10s. Od.) 

Eugenie, Em cress of the French. By Clara Tschudi. 

This book (translated by E. M. Cope) is described on 
the title-page as “A Popular Sketch.” That is exactly 
what it is. It is a popular sketch, with the admixture of 
candour or malice—the author may be described as see¬ 
sawing between the two—which a certain class of readers 
demand in royal biography. The authoress, we are told, 
“ has tried to be impartial in her judgment, and to dis¬ 
tinguish, as in the case of Marie Antoinette, between 
weaknesses and faults.” Well, if one wants to write an 
unkind book about a person, there is no surer method than 
to devote one’s space to distinguishing between his or her 
weaknesses and faults, which are thus both assured of a 
show. Some allowances, of course, must be made. The 
fierce light which beats upon a lost throne cannot be 
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softened beyond a certain point; and those who want to 
see poor royalty turned inside out will find these pages 
entertaining. Personally, we find them rather pitiless ; 
and as the book makes no pretension to historical weight, 
we need add nothing to this indication of its qualities. 
The chapter on “ Eugenie as a Leader of Fashion”—the 
Empress revived and maintained the great crinoline fashion 
of the sixties—is curious reading, not without historical 
value. Small errors slightly mar the book, as on p. 80, 
where “incredible” should clearly be “incredulous.” 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 6 s.) 

Giants of the Game. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

The game is cricket, and the giants begin with Daft 
and Carpenter and V. E. Walker, and work down to the 
present day, Eanjitsinhji figuring on the cover. They are 
not all precisely giants, but the term will serve; nor is 
Mr. Lyttelton the only author, the book being a com¬ 
pound of articles by that gentleman, Mr. W. J. Ford, 
Mr. C. B. Fry, and George Gillen. Of these writers Mr. 
Lyttelton is the most accomplished and Mr. Fry the most 
sprightly. Mr. Lyttelton ranges from the fifties and 
sixties to the batting of Mr. Jessop. Mr. W. J. Ford, 
who can himself lift a ball over the pavilion with some 
ease, recalls big hitters—who are becoming, by the way, 
rather a favourite subject for his pen. Mr. Fry describes 
cricketers with whom he has played, and Mr. Giffen 
confines himself to the giants of Australia, old and new. 
We are not quite sure whether Mr. Fry’s practice of 
turning his associates into copy is to be commended : it 
seems to bring the pen rather too near the bat; but he 
certainly does it very entertainingly. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, consider that in the following passage Mr. Murdoch’s 
powers as a humorist are exactly proved : “He does not 
commit puns, of course, nor sputter epigrams ; he is simply, 
genuinely, and unaffectedly amusing. Instead of 1 It 
will rain hard to-day,’ he says, ‘ Boys, the sparrows will 
be washed out’; instead of ‘ I’m in good form,’ he asks, 
in a concentrated voice, ‘Where’s Surrey?’” Nor are 
we able quite to follow Mr. Fry when he compares Mr. 
Newham, of Sussex, to D’Artagnan. But there is no call 
to find fault with a book which means so well and passes 
so many great names in review. (Ward, Lock. Is.) 

Stories from Shakespeare. By M. Surtees Townsend. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that a book which has 
been written well should not be written again. Hence, 
Charles and Mary Lamb having retold Shakespeare’s 
dramas in a manner perfectly suited for children, there 
was no call for the present volume. Here is the opening 
of the first story in the book, “ Miranda ; or, The 
Tempest ” : 

“ It certainly is a terrible storm,” said Miranda to 
herself. 

All night long the glare of the lightning and the boom 
of the thunder above the roar of the wind and the waves 
had kept her awake. She had trembled with fear as she 
lay sleeplesB upon her little bed lest there should be any 
ships out in such a tempest. 

That phrase “ little bed ” condemns the author utterly. 
Miranda thereby becomes a child, and one of Shakespeare’s 
sweetest creations is made ridiculous. It is no fit 
preparation of a child for these dramas to serve them up 
in the style of an “Aunt Jane’s Gift-book.” (Warne.) 

Modern England. By Justin McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy has already written of modem England 
before the Reform Bill for the “ Story of the Nations” series. 
He now contributes to the same series a volume dealing 
with England under Queen Victoria. It is all old ground 
to Mr. McCarthy; and it may be said that no living writer 
could deal with the subject with more ease. In rather 
fewer than 350 pages Mr. McCarthy surveys the great facts 
and careers of the last sixty years, beginning with the 


gloomy subject of “The Convict Ship,” then passing to 
“Tithes and State Church in Ireland,” “ Queen Victoria,’ 
“The Foundation of the Canadian Dominion,” "The 
Chartist Collapse,” &c., &c. We have separate chapters 
on Peel, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone ; and the 
book concludes with a kind of pemmican presentation of 
the “Literature, Art, and Science” of the reign. The 
portraits and illustrations are numerous and good 
(Unwin. 5s.) 

The Trial of Jesus Christ. By A Taylor Isses. 

Mr. Innes is a member of the Scottish Bar, and in his 
monograpli treats his subject altogether in a forensic 
spirit. Here is his conclusion : 

We have found that it was a double trial, eondneted 
with a certain regard to the forms of the two most famous 
jurisprudences of the world. In both trials the judges 
were unjust, and the trial was unfair; yet in both the 
right issue was substantially raised. Even the form which 
that issue took was, in a sense, the same in both. Jesus 
Christ was arraigned on a double charge of treason; the 
treason in the Theocratic court being a (constructive) 
speaking against God, while in the Imperial court it was 
a (constructive) speaking against Ccesar. But under these 
tortuous traditions of a twofold law the real historical 
‘ question was twice over-reached, and the true claim of the 
accused was made truly known. He died because in the 
ecclesiastical council He claimed to be the Son of God and 
the Messiah of Israel, and because before the world-wide 
tribunal He claimed to be Christ a King. 

In the dry light of the trained analytical mind the august 
tragedy, as Mr. Innes handles it in the course of his 
inquiry, is touched with a new gleam of realism. (Edin¬ 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. 2s. 6d.) 

The British Em fire Dictionary of the 

English Language. Edited by Rev. E. D. Price. 

A simple, useful dictionary, with an unnecessarily impos¬ 
ing title. “ Wase, wiiz, »., a circular straw head-covering 
used by porters when carrying loads.” Wases are common 
objects of the London pavement, and we learn their name 
for the first time. (George Newnes, Ltd.) 


Fiction. 

Hunger. Translated from the Norwegian of Knut Hamsun 

by George Egerton. (Leonard Suiithers & Co. 6 s.) 

This is that one book which every man has it in him to 
write—a fragment of life itself, hacked apart and flung 
at the reader all raw, bleeding, crude, and amorphous. 
But what does it mean, what does it signify morally, this 
record of the starving of a young journalist in the most 
sprightly of northern capitals, Christiania? It me ™ 3 
nothing, it carries no significance ; it has neither beginning 
nor end, for though the youth does take ship for Scotland 
on the last page, he might as well have done so on the 
hundredth or the two hundredth. There is no climax, no 
accumulation of impressiveness; no large idea looming in 
the background of this amazing, seething multitude of 
trivial facts. The cleverness, the graphic power, the 
audacious realism, the saturnine fantasy of wit—these 
qualities are undeniable. We admit them with gladness- 
Someone said of Anna Karenina that it was not «« 
life, it was life itself. Eulogy was doubtless intended, but 
actually the phrase contains a condemnation. Hun}"} 3 
not like life, it is life; and there it fails. Art is not life, 
but something far less crude, less sprawling, and mow 
essentially significant. 

The translator says that Hunger made a sensation in 
Christiania. We can believe it. There are passages 0 
miraculous reporting. The hero’s interview with a dealer, 
to whom he wants to sell a blanket (pp. 134-5), is done 
simply to perfection; the cadger’s shiftiness and resource- 
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the dealer’s divine indifference—a cinematograph working 
at forty to the second couldn’t beat the rendering. Then 
the guns /-seduction scene just a hundred pages later is 
certainly meant to startle. Not many London publishers 
would have passed such a scene. Yet London will 
probably not experience the slightest sensation over 
Hunger. At once less keen for novelty, and more secure 
in its critical poise, London will accept Hunger with a 
cold, inimical calm. For tire unlettered will ignore it, 
and the lettered will perceive that, though it may be 
surgery, it is not fiction. 

George Egeiton is evidently an admirer of Knut 
Hamsun. In her preface she pleads that Hunger is a 
first book, written ten years ago, and that since then the 
author has produced more mature work. If she wished 
to introduce him to England, surely it would have been 
better to begin by translating his best. 


Both Great and Small. By A. E. J. Legge. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

Though this domestic novel discloses Mr. Legge’s ability 
with much distinctness, it cannot be called an unqualified 
success. It has shortcomings of imagination, of construc¬ 
tion, of observation, and of attitude. Its imaginative 
power is middling—not weak, but not strong; the lyric 
note, which occurs somewhere in every really strong novel, 
is never attained. The plot is too elaborate, and does not 
cohere. There are really two plots—the coming together 
of Lord Chesterton and Beatrice Felsted, and the drifting 
apart of Jim Burgrave and his wife; and these two schemes 
are not vitally connected. Fifty years ago unity of theme 
was not necessary to a tine novel; to-day it is: the 
technique of fiction has advanced. Many incidents and 
descriptions are quite irrelevant to the progress of the tale. 
The final scene, in which the reconciled Jim Burgrave and 
his wife are caught by the rising tide, is merely annoy¬ 
ing. Mr. Legge should know that the rising tide, as 
an instrument of tragedy in fiction, is completely and 
eternally exhausted. The observation is a curious mixture 
of first-hand and second-hand. Lord Chesterton, his 
diffident sisters, Beatrice, and Jim and his wife, are well 
and genuinely observed ; they have authenticity. On the 
othor hand, Miss Roote, Mrs. Burgrave’s father, and some 
minor people, are concoctions, having no life. Throughout 
the book there is a frequent lack of “ documentation.” 
As to the author’s attitude, wo consider that he has taken 
no trouble to understand some of his characters. We 
refer particularly to Alias Roote. Miss Roote is a spinster 
and not young, and Mr. Legge can only see the absurd 
aspect of her. He grins continually at the inevitable 
mannerisms of her age and state. Such facetiousness would 
suit Halfpenny Snippets. Yet Mr. Legge might feel 
aggrieved if we denied him the title of serious novelist. 

In spite of his sins and lapses, we will not deny him 
that title. Quite two-thirds of the book is admirably 
sincere, just, and unstrained—especially when considered 
in detail and not as a whole. In the relations between 
Mr. and Mrs. Burgrave, Mr. Legge sometimes overcomes 
enormous difficulties with brilliance. He has a pretty turn 
for psychology. Burgrave’s description to Lord Chesterton 
of the beginning of love is as good as need be : 

“ Doubts ! My feeling is plain enough. It’s the nature 
of the feeling that puzzles me. Look here, Russley, you 
know I don’t brag, and I don’t think I imagine things 
about women’s view of me, as a rule. I may be vain, but 
my vanity doesn’t take that form. When that woman 
came on board the ship I hardly thought of her at all. I 
admired her to a certain extent, and when I got to know 
her I found her clever and interesting. But, I eau't help 
telling you that I saw at once that she had fallen in love 
with me, and my only feeling was one of regret. I know 
I wasn’t mistaken about it, for she has told me it was so, 
since. And though most people would call me a liar for 


sajing so, I wasn't a bit pleased, and my vanity wasn’t 
touched. I tried to avoid her, and I tried to persuade my¬ 
self that it was all imagination. But do what I could I 
couldn’t help seeing it, and tlieu gradually I came to realise 
that slur had become of tremendous importance to me. 
It wasn’t the sentimental sort of thing that one expects. 
It was just a feeling as if I were beeomiug possessed by 
some spirit, a sort of mania that was creeping over me 
and giving me no power to tliiuk of anything but this 
idea. I re illy believe if it hadn’t soon come to a satis¬ 
factory understanding I should have gone mad.” 

We have the right to expect something of real import¬ 
ance from Mr. Legge in the future. Simplicity, authority 
for every detail, a widened sympathy: at these things he 
should aim. 


Well, After All -. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

The title of this book fairly describes the story; and 
perhaps Mr. Frankfort Moore, when I 10 invented it, was 
being humorous at his own exponse. For the novel does 
not, in fact, amount to much. Starting with a murder 
mystery and a jilted girl, Mr. Moore did but follow a 
beaton path in fiction in arranging that the girl should 
avenge herself by allowing her lover to fall in love with 
the daughter of the man who (she believed) had killed his 
brother. Mr. Moore displays a more original ingenuity 
when he swings the vengeance back upon its contriver; 
but in the denouement, so crudely “happy,” he returns 
again to the tactics of the serialist. 

The tale is just a tale, a system of more or less im¬ 
probable events, recounted in straightforward English, 
with a hint here and there of Mr. Moore’s old wit and. 
satiro, and a few rather pointed touches of actuality which 
put a date on the book. Of the latter here is one. We 
are at the murder trial: 

The judge upon this occasion was not the one whose 
anxiety to sentence men aud women to Vie banged is so 
great that he has now and again practically insisted on a 
jury returning a verdict of guilty against prisoners who, 
on being reprieved by the Home Secretary, were eventually 
fouud to be entirely innocent of the crime laid to their 
charge. Nor was he the one whose unfortunate infirmity 
of deafuess prevents his hearing more than a word or 
two of the evidence. He was not even the one whose 
inability to perceive the difference between immorality and 
criminality is notorious. He was the one whose ingenuity 
is made apparent by his suggestion of certain possibilities 
which have never occurred to the counsel engaged in a 
case. 

Some people would say that in such a passage Mr. Moore 
had committed a peccadillo against the proprieties of 
fiction, and we should be disposed to agree with them. 


Loup Garou ! By Eden Phillpotts. 

(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

This is a collection of West Indian stories. Brisk, bright, 
and sensational, they afford peculiarly easy reading. In 
each of them the interest lies in something held up the 
writer’s sleeve, as in a conjuring trick. Curiosity is excited, 
and when it is appeased, the book is unlikely to claim a 
reperusal. The title-story, in which a hypocritical robber is 
shot while wearing the disguise of the West Indian “ were¬ 
wolf,” is by no moans the best—the types are outworn. 
Far better, and a story which may be pronounced literature, 
as distinct from a literary time-killer, is “ The Skipper’s 
Bible.” Capt. Greenleaf was bringing a negro convict to 
Kingston to be hanged, and the poor fellow yearned for a 
Bible. Only the captain possessed a copy, and it took the 
mutiny of the mate to extort it from him. But when his 
quarrel with the mate had terminated to the advantage of 
the convict’s soul, the captain was affable enough. He 
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informed the convict that he lent the book “on one con¬ 
dition. If ever you gets there to “ the golden shore ”] 
you can put in a word for this ship. Just a remark in a 
gen’ral sort of way—needn’t mention no names. Carn’t 
do no harm. Rub it into ’em up thar—see? I didn’t lend 
that book kinder easy, hut now you’ve got it you can hold 
on to it till we get to Kingston. And here’s a bit o’ lead 
pencil. Just mark the notions as seem sort o’ best to you.” 
“The Enigma of the Doubloons” is too reminiscent of 
“The Gold Bug” to be quite worth reading. In “Pete 
and Pete,” another sea story, Mr. Fhillpotts again reaches 
a high level. The sketch of the little negro who had to 
“ sing second ” to his namesake, the captain’s pet monkey, 
and was less afraid of a sea full of sharks than of the 
captain’s rage if he found his treasure missing, is genuinely 
humorous and not without a suggestion of pathos too. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 

Mr. Sharp’s novels are always carefully wrought; they 
challenge careful criticism. Here we have an intense love 
drama set in a lonely farm, with uncompromising descrip¬ 
tions of cow-byres and pig-sties and hen-coops, and all the 
sights and sounds of farming. These unceasingly pervade 
the story, compressing the drama, as it were. But the 
breath of the fields and the moors also sweeps in. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

War to the Knife. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

Rolf Boldrewood’s new novel is a stirring romance of the 
Maori wars in New Zealand. “ Of the Maoris,” remarks 
one of the characters, “ it may be said most truly, as Sir 
Walter Scott said of the Borderer : 

Let nobles fight for fame ; 

Let vassals follow where they lead. 

Burghers to guard their townships bleed; 

But Ivor’s the Borderer’s game.” 

So most truly it is the Maori’s. Next to the chance of 
killing his enemy, the chance of being killed himself is 
the most delightful excitement known to him.” (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

Jason. By B. M. Croker. 

Avolume of short stories by the author of Diana Barrington 
and a number of other well-read novels. “Jason” is the 
account of an impostor who succeeded for a while in deceiving 
a section of Anglo-Indian society; and Anglo-Indian 
society of a rather rapid variety plays its part in some of 
the other tales. All are brisk and tersely told. (Chatto 
& Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

A Rational Marriage. By Florence Marryat. 

A gay fantasia based on the “ marriage question.” 
Joan Trevor marries Larry O’Donnell on the understand¬ 
ing that they hide the fact, and live separate lives, with 
liberty for Larry to call on Joan and take tea in her flat, and 
with “secret outings in the evenings,” &c.; in short, 
marriage in moderation is Joan’s ideal. How it worked 
out is the story, which is pleasant reading. (F. V. White 
& Co. fis.) 

Jennie Baxter, Journalist. By Robert Barr. 

The second of Messrs. Methuen’s Sixpenny novels. The 
heroine, who passes through a number of adventurous 
episodes, belongs to the same family as Mr. Grant Allen’s 
latest heroine, Miss Cayley. Her inductive powers and 
presence of mind are alike wonderful. Mercy that all 
women are not as clever. (Methuen. 6d. and Is.) 


An Obstinate Parish. By M. L. Lord 

The parish was Hurstwell, and the story is of ritualism 
and kindred ecclesiastical matters, serving’, indeed, as 
a kind of footnote to recent public occurrences. The 
conflict between the natural man and the ordained man; 
the impact of the natural woman on the ordained man— 
those are the author’s themes. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Willow tiie King. By J . G. Sxaith. 

Willow is not a monarch of flesh and blood, but of 
wood : in plain English, a cricket-bat. For this is a novel 
of cricket. Everyone talks cricket and plays cricket, in¬ 
cluding the heroine, who is for that reason caHed Grace, 
when her real name is Laura Mary. The narrator 
awkwardly chooses to propose to her at the very moment 
when she is making out the first-class averages. “ You’ve 
gone and bowled me neck and heels,” he says. “ You are 
a jolly rotter,” says she. A high-spirited, slangy story. 
(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 

When the Waves Part. By B. M. M. Minntkex. 

This novel contains, on a low estimate, nearly 250,000 
words, and the author says at the end that Bhe casts her 
pen away with “ extreme reluctance,” but with the hope 
of “ resuming its use ere long.” A circumstantial account 
of trivial people. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

The Temptation of Edith Watson. By Sydney TD n 

A Scotch story of Scotch people, Edith confesses to a 
difficulty with Air. Meredith : “ His meaning is often very 
obscure.” Mr. Davidson, however, applauds him : “Lucy, 
in Richard Feverel, a different type, but equally charming, 
with her gentleness, her sweetness, her femininity.” 
Edith’s temptation was to join Davidson when she was still 
Mrs. Morrison. But she conquered it. Then her hus¬ 
band dies. On the last page Davidson asks her again, and 
she kisses him on the lips. (Gardner.) 

Shadows; or, Glimpses of Society. By E. Martin. 

Seven crude stories or sketches dealing with moral 
wrecks. “ A Syren of Modern Babylon,” “ A Prince of 
Iniquity,” “A Veteran in Vice.” The author assists his 
characterisation by bestowing such names as Lady- Vane- 
Glorie and Lord Lepper Lycence. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 

A Faulty Courtship. By Edith G. Hoare. 

Probably most courtships are faulty. This one, with 
its rivalries and mistakes and consequences, passed in the 
Tyrol, the heroine being Gretchen Forbach, who is intro¬ 
duced as the most popular girl in the village school. 
Village fetes, market days, and chamois-hunting provide 
the background. (Warne & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

In Kings’ Houses. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 

“ A Romance of the Days of Queen Anne.” The plot 
turns on a question of birth, a living child having been made 
to personate a dead one ; but this familiar theme is recom¬ 
mended by charming backgrounds at Windsor, state 
pageantries, and royal condescensions. A pleasant story, 
suitable for young people. (Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 

By the Grey Sea. 

By the Author of “ An Old Marquise." 
The characters argue at great length on the differences 
between the Anglican and Roman Catholic standpoints. 

(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

The Fortress of Yadasuru. By Christian Lys. 

“A narrative prepared from the manuscript of Clinton 
Verrall, Esq.,” and dedicated “to Daria I., Daria II., 
Daria III., with the author’s homage.” The circumstance 
that Daria is the heroine of the book renders this inscription 
very mystifying. The story is of adventures in the 
Caucasus among a people with mediaeval habits. (Warne. 
6s.) 
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The Spectre of Byron at Venice. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli’s rock and Farga’s shore, 

Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore : 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Heracltidau blood might own. 

• # • • 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shiue ; 

But, gating on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hoar our mutual murmurs sweep : 

There, swan-like, lot me sing and die ! 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 

To-day, in a little restaurant off the beautiful Piazza, I 
stopped to lunch, and in looking over the wine-list was 
struck by the oiler of Samian wine. I ordered some 
Samian wine with my modest cutlet, and memory Hew 
back to a far-off day when enthusiasm was the natural 
measure of my existence and I landed for the first time on 
Grecian shores, and drank what I fondly called “ a cup of 
Samian wine,” while reciting the “Isles of Greece.” 

The eternal magnetism of Byron! Hero, to-day, when 
I had imagined Byron to be as dead as Queen Anne, as 
my lips touched the glass, it was not Greece I remembered 
but Byron, and the Song of the “Isles” seemed as fresh 
an inspiration as when I first read it. My glass was a 
common glass, probably manufactured in Germany, and I 
was reminded that under no circumstances could I trans¬ 
form it into a cup, and dash it down in a burst of exuberant 
emotion as Byron bids us do. And dwelling upon the 
vividness of this sudden revival of a forgotten literary 
thrill, I came to examine our present supercilious attitude 
towards Byron. Why does the man’s magnetism outlive 
our superior knowledge? Alas! he possessed what none 
of those to-day who sneer at him possess in an infinitesimal 
degree—genius. You may write bad verse as Byron did, 
but if you have genius you may shako tho universe: and 
without it you may write the most excellent verso in the 
world, as all the poets of England now do, and when you 
die be assured the universe wiil not go into mourning as it 
did for Byron. To be sure, now we make so much of our 
tenpenny great men, that imagination stands aghast and 
bewildered in contemplation of the consequences of such a 
comet as Byron again hashing across our sky, I fear we 
should wish to greet his exit from his house upon a private 
errand with the roar of artillery, and send him to rest with 
fireworks. 

Genius has, with odd inaccuracy, been described as the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. That this painstaking 
quality is a very desirable addition to the triumph of 
genius there can be no doubt. Greek and Latin and 
French are there to j rove it. But we are here to-day 


to prove that in itself it will not avail. To-day everybody 
takes pains; everybody writes well ; the thinnest minor 
poet that ever twittered of thrushes and rushes, of saints 
and altars and dead loves, could teach Byron his ignored 
business. Talent is universal, but where is genius ? 
What part does magnetism play in our latter-day litera¬ 
ture ? It is all very well to insist on Byron’s vulgarity, 
on his cheap success, on his moretricious brilliance. But 
tho fact remains that he took Europe by storm ; and such 
was the rush of his glory, that it shook at the very founda¬ 
tions of British stability. Where else will you find such 
passion, such a sincere revelation of self, such contempt of 
sham even in his very prose, such a triumph of barbaric 
frankness ? If he shouted on the housetops with imper¬ 
tinent fatuity : “ See what a terrible dog I am,” it was 
characteristic of tho man that ho had the moral courage of 
his attitude. He was no make-believe sinner, at any rate. 
And then his wit! Where will you find anything so 
rakish, so spontaneous, so unstudied? Ah, that is the 
keynote of his genius, tiro secret of his magnetism, the 
alluring charm of Byron in all his worst moods—sponta¬ 
neity ! Here was a man who studied neither dictionary 
nor metre; who took you by the throat on impulse ; who 
swore and laughed, and writhed and cursed, as nature 
impelled him ; who was child and man and woman and 
animal and brute all in one, with the multiple facets of a 
violently tinctured and impressionable temperament. 

Better poetry has been written since his time, but no 
personality has risen to diminish the abnormal splendour 
of his. Whatever the pedants may say, tho triumph 
remains his. It is the fashion to decry him, but wherever 
we move on the Continent his is the spectre that pursues 
us. When I walk along the Lido I look for the mark of 
his horses’ hoofs upon the soft earth. When I stand on 
the much overrated Bridge of Sighs, I wonder Byron 
should have chosen it for immortality. I think of him 
standing there in his eternal pose of inflated boyish self- 
consciousness. Venice since she ceased to be the Great 
Republic has become a romantic protegee of Byron. He 
has made the town so insistently his; indeed, all Italy is 
so engrossed by her undying remembrance of him that we 
come to understand here that his is a glory which a few 
modern cultivated and pedantic vorsiiiers cannot hope to 
diminish. Thoy may not read him (I own it is long since 
I have read him), but they cannot bid the world forget 
him: his spectre haunts all Europe. Wherever his foot 
has trod, the guide-books and the natives draw the 
traveller’s attention to the fact, and the world at large is 
the monument of his fame. You look down upon the 
Grand Canal from the windows of his palace; you glide 
across the silver plain of the wide lagoon, and his is tho 
only modern form that rises between you and the peopled 
past. Of whom else in the literatures of all lands can so 
much be said ? l)o the pedants of the day pretend to 
make us believe that this is all sham, that the glory is but 
the rellection of spurious tinsel ? You may polish prose 
or verse till it gleam like bright metal, but if you have 
nothing but perfect verse and faultless prose you will never 
cause a heart to leap, a pulse to throb, and Byron fluttered 
the hearts of an entire generation in every land—and they 
wore no common hearts that leaped at tho bidding of his 
untrained and imperious voice. 1 lo thrilled the frigid 
Goethe. Poushkin, Lermontoff, Lamartine, George Sand, 
and Musset were under his spell, and counted themselves 
privileged to wrap themselves in his cast-olf mantle, when 
Death found him in an unbuckled hour before Greece had 
time to make him king. 

It will bo time to dethrone Byron when we can prove 
that the world has forgotton him and when we can explain 
his colossal magnetism, the towering altitude of his fame 
above that of every European figure of his day except 
Napoleon’s, by some more probable definition than the 
imperfect and vulgar taste of other days. 
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Caricature. 




‘toe junior ambassador 

BEACONSFIELD). JULY 2, 


Tite art of caricature has had few English exponents. 
Comic draughtsmen we have produced in abundance, 
portrait painters in profusion ; but those pictorial wits who 

come between the 
two, and touch off 
a man’s naturo 
in a pigmentary, 
or plumbago, epi¬ 
gram — these are 
rare indeed. The 
reason, possibly, is 
that our national 
character is averse 
from oblique 
methods. Welike 
broad fun or facts; 
satire is not to 
the English mind. 
And the carica¬ 
turist is necessarily 
a satirist. 

With most per¬ 
sons, who have no 
time for elaborate 
distinction, the 
word “caricature” 
covers any humor¬ 
ous portrait; but 
it has, of course, 
a finer and more 
exact meaning 
’ (lord than that. The 
1878. dictionary defines 
it ae “a figure 

or description in which beauties are concealed and 
blemishes exaggerated, but still bearing a resemblance to 
the object.” Yet this hardly expresses everything. We 

have seen many 
drawings in which 
beauties were con¬ 
cealed and blem¬ 
ishes exaggerated 
that still did not 
deserve to be called 
caricatures. The 
true caricature is 
more. In the hands 
of a master, it is 
a portrait of a man 
as he is. The 
ordinary portrait, 
whether a paint¬ 
ing or photograph, 
shows the sitter at 
his best, self-con¬ 
scious, in special 
clothes, with fea¬ 
tures formed to 
suit the occasion. 
The caricature is 
merciless, but not 
necessarily cruel. • 
It allows no affec¬ 
tations—unless 
they are in the 
nature of a man, 
and then it allows 
little else. It is 
. . not the result of 

any sitting, but the summary of long acquaintance. It 
permits just enough emphasis to make its critical, auto¬ 
biographical point, but otherwise it is realistic. Mr. 


BEFORE SUNRISE ” (MR. SWINBURNE). 
NOVEMBER 21, 187-1. 


Sargent sometimes comes very nigh caricature. Hi- 
portrait of Mr. Wertheimer in last year’s Academy was 
as near it as a painter may approach. It said every¬ 
thing, whereas the ordinary Academy portrait says 
only two or three things. 

The contrast between fine caricature by a master 
and less excellent 
varieties can be 
studied in the col¬ 
lection of a Hun¬ 
dred Victorians 
from Vanity Fair, . 
which the pro¬ 
prietors of that 
paper have just 
published in com¬ 
memoration of the 
reign. Only a com¬ 
paratively few are 
caricatures worthy 
the best use of 
the word, and 
most of these are 
signed “Ape,” the 
pseudonym of the 
famous Carlo Pel¬ 
legrini. Theotbers 
are frequently 
good, but they 
lack the masterly 
touch ; and often 
they are not cari¬ 
catures at all, but 
merely coloured “ the realisation of the ii>fal " 
portraits or dis- ( MR - buskin). February 17, ls72. 
tortions. The 

artists are nQt to be blamed, for the essence of a good 
caricature is familiarity with the subject, and as often 
as not the order for the Vanity Fair plate, which must 
be completed 
in a few days’ 
time, is the first 
occasion on which 
the draughtsman 
has even heard 
of his next sitter. 

But, taking such 
conditions into 
consideration, 
this collection, 
even after 
“ Ape’s ” contri¬ 
butions have been 
deducted, is re¬ 
markably excel¬ 
lent ; and Vanity 
Fair is worthy of 
high praise for 
doing its best to 
foster the art of 
caricature as it 
does. Only one 
complaint have we 
with it, and that 
is, that the legends 
beneath the plates 
often convey too 
little. 

Pellegrini was 
an Italian, or 
perhaps he could 

not have managed caricature so deftly. To his skill 
with the pencil he added that instinct which play;- 
a larger part in the composition of a genius than 



“GREEK” (BENJAMIN JOWKTT). 
FEBRUARY 26, 1876. 
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any amount of taking pains can. With everyone lio was not 
equally successful; but liis best caricatures are superb, 
instinct carrying him straight to the heart of the matter. 
Look, for instance, at the Disraeli, one of the seven 
Vanity Fair cartoons which we reproduce in black and 
white Even in that medium—for which it was not 

intended — and 
many times re¬ 
duced, it is still 
convincing. Cyni¬ 
cism, race, diplo¬ 
matic craft, power, 
the vein of dandy¬ 
ism— all are there. 
Pelligrini had a 
great subject, and 
he rose to it. His 
Mr. Swinburne is 
less profound, and 
in the Carlyle and 
the Euskin criti¬ 
cism is sacrificed 
to comic effect. 
Pellegrini, it must 
be remembered, 
was a flaneur , a 
haunter of cafes, 
and the father of 
cigarette smoking 
in this country, 
and it is natural 
that it should 
please him to 
make the Sage of 
Chelsea grotesque 
and the Sage of 
Brantwood ridi¬ 
culous. Similarly, 

he did not quite rise to Mr. John Morley. And yet how 
good they are, still!—the Carlyle has something of the 


“THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,”.(MR. JOHN' 
M03LEY). KOYEM1SEU 30," 1878. 


melancholy of his best portraits. 


“ THE DIOGENES OK THE MODERN C0R- 
? IN Til IANS WITHOUT HIS TUB” (THOMAS 
[CARLYLE). OCTOBER 22, 1870. 


The fantasia on 
Jowett, played by 
Mr. Leslie Ward, 
whose pseudonym 
is “Spy,”is among 
that clever artist’s 
best work. But 
here again we miss 
profundity. The 
caricaturist, how¬ 
ever, is at liberty 
to confine his ener¬ 
gies to one aspect 
of a man, and, if 
we miss tbe wiser 
and more serious 
side of Jowett from 
this picture, the 
benign and dap¬ 
per “Jowler” is 
there to the life. 
The Matthew 
Arnold is un¬ 
signed, and we 
are unaware of 
its artist; but it 
is very rich. Con¬ 
fidence and the 
knowledge of in¬ 
tellectual superi¬ 
ority are both in¬ 
dicated. And there 
quality in the 


carica- 


is also mischief, a necessary 
turist. 

The death of Mr. Alfred Bryan the other day seriously 


depleuished the ranks of draughtsmen who understand cari¬ 
cature. On occasion he was excellent. There remain Mr. 
Leslie Ward and others, who do not, however, quite 
satisfy. Mr. Furniss is too wilful, too unwilling to suppress 
himself. He draws less from the original than from 
his own notions of 
the original. Mr. 

Max Beerbohm 
is sometimes in¬ 
spired, but he stops 
at the body. The 
mind is beyond 
his powers. Mr. 

F. C. Gould has 
the wit, but lacks 
the execution. Mr. 

Eoed is too broadly 
comic. Probably 
Mr. Sime would 
excel in caricature 
if he gave his 
attention to it. It 
is our continual 
surpriso that Mr. 

Whistlor has not 
fosterod the art. 

To the plates 
which we repro¬ 
duce, by permis¬ 
sion, from Vanity 
Fair, we have been 
careful to append 
dates. Consider¬ 
ing that so many" 1 say, the critic must keep out of 
years have passed TItE keoion ok immediate practice” 
since Mr. Swin- ( MATTIIEW Arnold). November 11, 1871. 
burne and Mr. 

Morley were “ taken off,” they might well be treated 
again. We wish we had room to print the conciso judg¬ 
ments of “ Jehu Junior,” who must have summed up moro 
men than any critic now practising. 



Things Seen. 

Incident. 

The “Accident” described last week under “ Tilings 
Seen ” gave us a run-away cab dashing down Chancery- 
lane, and breaking into a hairdresser’s window in Fleet- 
street. Down Chancery-lane yesterday a gentler pilgrim 
took his way: a garden butterfly. All through the 
summer butterflies are common enough in the streets; they 
are probably brought into town on the Covent Garden 
market carts, whence escaping they wander through 
London like lost children. But this butterfly did not 
suggest the lost child. Still less was he the flushed 
tourist. He neither hurried, nor lingered. He was 
interested in all he saw, but with self-possession. He rose 
and fell, and turned to right and left as reason offered. 
Now he fluttered amusedly over a cabman’s whip, now he 
rose to a ’bus top and danced a dainty pas setd on a 
lady’s parasol, now he made pretenoe of settling on a lamp- 
post ; and always his movements made a fool of calculation 
while they lured the eye. 

He never swerved from Chancery-lane. Over cabs 
and ’busses and vans, dipping, soaring, avoiding, and 
challenging—on he went until Fleet-street was reached. 
There I saw the barber’s boarded window. My butterfly 
made no rash assault on the opposing buildings. With 
a laughing flutter, he soared and soared, until, meeting 
the June wind, he was blown softly over the roofs into the 
Temple Gardens. 
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As you enter the public park, you are confronted by an 
admonitory notice-board, on whose surface are inscribed 
forty-and-two by-laws, to break one of which entails 
expulsion from the park, and possibly the infliction of a 
tine. A triangle of dusty turf is set apart for the use of 
children. Here, on a warm afternoon in spring, a dozen 
ragged urchins sit, roll, and tumble as the law permits. 
Iu°°the background, upon the creaking, straining wires 
which bound the park, two tiny lawbreakers essay un¬ 
graceful feats of strength and agility. A park-keeper 
strolling down the path, red-faced and gold-buttoned, 
notes the little delinquents—draws a whistle from his 
breast, and blows a sharp note. Every child becomes 
motionless : every eye is fixed upon the park-keeper. He, 
observant only of the unlawful acrobats, shakes his stick 
threateningly. 

Panic descends, alike upon the innocent and the guilty. 
Every child starts to its feet—little bare feet that scamper 
so noiselessly through the dust. The rout is complete ; 
the dust settles again upon the deserted playground ; and 
the park-keeper resumes his walk. 


The Power of Print. 

Two street urchins leaned over Tower Bridge and watched 
the shipping. 

“ Bill,” asked the younger boy, “ ’avo yer ever seen 
real waves ? ” 

“No, Jim, I can’t say 1 ’avo,” answered Bill; “but my 
bruvver ’as, and ’e says ”—here he raised the palm of one 
hand two feet above the palm of the other—“they are 
that ’igh.” 

Bill looked puzzled, and then disappointed. “ Only 
that ’igh?” he said. “ I was reading the other day they 
was mountains ’igh.” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The daily paper which definitely announces that Sir 
Redvers Buller will take the command at the Cape in the 
event of a war is altogether premature. No such con¬ 
tingent appointment has been made; and Sir Evelyn 
Wood is still, as ho was last week, the officer on whom the 
ugly responsibility is most likely to fall. 


It is against all etiquette that a general in command at 
the Cape or anywhere else should express his opinion on 
the chances, or even the fitness, of peace or war; and Sir 
William Butler’s prescription of “ no surgical operation, 
but rest ” for the Transvaal was, of course, an obiter dictum 
made in private conversation, and never intended for trans¬ 
mission home and publication in the daily Press. Yet 
there are few who will refuse on this score to welcome the 
pronouncement as the most peace-making one made during 
recent weeks. It comes with particular grace from the 
biographer of Colley; and it comes amusingly enough 
from the excellent next-door neighbour of Mr. Rhodes on 
the outskirts of Cape Town. 


Lord Lovat, who has just returned home from his 
Abyssinian tour laden with huntsman’s spoils, is a young 
man of whom something more is likely to be heard. A 
sportsman and an ornithologist, he is also a keen lover of 
literature, and part of his love of adventure, which does 
not seem quite in accord with a very gentle personality, 
has come to him by way of Stevenson and Kipling, the 
two modern authors of his admiration. Lord Lovat’s 
Abyssinian bag was a heavy one, since it included ten 


elephants and two lions; but his greatest interest was in 
his collection of birds, of which he has brought home 
between three hundred and four hundred varieties. 


Two guineas was the modest price fetched in the sale¬ 
room the other day by a letter from Queen Victoria to 
Napoleon III. It was a long letter, dated in the June of 
1856, and it showed the Queen in various capacities: as 
a patron of the arts, or of an artist (Gunen) whom she 
presents to the French Court ; as ruling Queen of 
England when she declares that, whatever the change of 
ministries, none “will ever compromise the good under¬ 
standing existing between our two countries ” ; as hostess, 
begging the Emperor to “ pay that kind little visit in the 
month of October” and to come accompanied by the 
Empress, who, by the way, had not at that date any rela¬ 
tions with Queen Victoria likely to lead up to the friendship 
established between them by common sorrows in later life: 
and, if you will, as a grammarian who cannot quite realise 
the superfluity of the “ and” before a relative which is not 
a reiterated one —“ We are in the midst of a ministerial 
crisis, and which I am afraid will be followed by others." 
Many and ridiculous are the stories invented a propos of the 
cordial understanding between Her Majesty and Lord 
Beaconsfield; and somebody may one day suggest that it 
had its rise in an habitual attraction felt by Queen and 
Minister alike towards this particular slip in the Queen’s 
English. “ His presence was a relief to an anxious 
family, and who were beginning to get alarmed.” Again : 
“ He had become possessed of a vast principality, and 
which was not an hour’s drive from Whitechapel.” The 
two sentences are lighted upon at once in a random 
opening of Endymion , after the incorrigible author had 
been lectured for this particular lapse over a period of 
nearly fifty years. 


The work which Mr. Coningsby Disraeli is carrying 
out at Hughenden Manor will not involve any destruction 
of the old house so beloved by both Isaac and Benjamin 
Disraeli, nor any alterations in the grounds that will 
obliterate landmarks. The addition of a new wing to the 
house was necessary to make it a really habitable place 
for a family of any size; and, if it was to be built at all, 
the most historic builder after Lord Beaconsfield himself 
was certainly to be found in his own direct heir, in¬ 
teresting as a nephew who had walked in that domain 
with his uncle, with whom he was doubly associated by 
a romantic blending of names. 


Sir John Austin was one of the very few baronets of 
Lord Rosebery’s creation; and nobody seemed less likely 
than the sturdy Radical member to have to face any of 
those personal crises in politics which it has been the lot 
of Lord Rosebery to encounter. The Local Veto Bill, a 
plank in the Liberal platform which is Sir William 
Harcourt’s, and none of Lord Rosebery’s, setting, has, 
however, been tilted and warped to trip up Sir John, him¬ 
self allied to “ the trade ” as a maltster of immense 
business. Sir John loves a fight as only a Yorkshireman 
can, but Yorkshiremen love him on that very account; 
hence follows an impaste. Sir John is an excellent 
sportsman, who rides straight to hounds in his own 
county, and has a moor in the Highlands. He can 
sing a song, too, at any local entertainment, even 
though it be to benefit a Wesleyan Chapel and the 
performer is himself a Roman Catholic. With all these 
qualifications, the Osgoldcross constituency is hardly 
in a mood to demand that its member should be a Vetoist 
or go. No doubt, to vote against Local Veto in Scotland, 
■when that measure is supported by a large majority of 
Scottish meitibers, is not exactly a good illustration of t '10 
Home Rule principle; but the daily paper that foresees 
in Sir John a future Unionist candidate is quite mistaking 
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its man, and is unaware how largely his adhesion to the 
cause of Ilomo Ilule for Ireland has dominated, not only 
over his career as a politician, but also over his interests 
and friendships in private life. 


To some literary reminiscences of Boulogne appearing 
in this page last week let another bo linked. In that town 
died Campbell, though it is to Westminster Abbey that 
you must go for his tomb ; and on the anniversary of his 
death-day, last week, a little group of English visitors paid 
him their homage by discovering as best they could the 
whereabouts of that memorable departure in the June of 
1811. It seems a little irony of death that the greatest 
author, until Kipling, of English patriotic sea-song should 
yield his last breath away from the country he loved and 
sang. But another memory robs the situation of its pangs : 
Campbell was in England still when he was not geographi¬ 
cally there, and it was not here, in his own environment, 
but away in Hamburg, that, in the first year of the 
dying century, “Ye Mariners of England” was actually 
composed. 


Correspondence. 

John Scott, Horace Smith, and J. G. Lockhart. 

Sir, —As I entertain no prejudice against the honour 
and veracity of Mr. Beavan’s distinguished kinsman, I am 
ready to meet him half way. If by “offering satisfaction ” 
Mr. Smith habitually meant “making an apology,” and 
was known to mean it, then his statements of 1821 and 
1817 are correct and consistent. But no misunderstanding 
could have occurred if, in 1821, Mr. Smith had told 
Mr. Christie that, if Mr. Lockhart offered an explanation, 
his principal, Mr. Scott, would apologise. He did not say 
that; he wrote that “ I am authorised by you [Scott] to 
offer satisfaction.” The words were taken in their then 
established sense. The world, and Mr. Christie, could not 
but suppose that Mr. Scott, if he received an explanation, 
meant to fight, whereas lie meant to apologise, and, 
ex hypothesi , Mr. Smith knew it. His choice of words, 
however blameless on his part, was eminently misleading, 
and Lockhart said that Mr. Scott “ might as well have 
sent him to Aldgate pump ” as to Mr. Horace Smith. 

Mr. Scott himself was either mislod by Mr. Smith’s 
phrase, and therefore “quoted him as his second,” or— 
the alternative is obvious. Mr. Beavan does not appear to 
understand the ideas of 1821. Had Lockhart shirked a 
duel because his wife was expecting a baby his character 
for courage would have been totally lost, and his father-in- 
law, Sir Walter Scott, would never have spoken to him 
again. I can only regret Mr. Smith’s use, in the circum¬ 
stances, of the phrase, “ I am authorised to offer satisfac¬ 
tion,” when he meant that Mr. Scott would apologise. Mr. 
Smith, judging by his paper of 1817, seems to have 
habitually used “satisfaction ” and “apology ” as synonym¬ 
ous. By the world they were regarded as alternatives, to 
the best of my knowledge; and hence the doplorable 
misunderstanding arose. Mr. Scott, finding that his 
readiness to “ go on the sod ” was impeached, challenged 
Mr. Christie, with whom he had really no quarrel. I 
cannot acquit Mr. Smith of an error in his choice of 
language—an unfortunately misleading error—and I must 
prefer evidence of 1821 (evidence then not contradicted, as 
far as we know, by Mr. Smith) to evidence of 1817, and of 
18.78. But that Mr. Smith intended to mislead I am very 
far from asserting. Mr. Beavan’s citation from the article 
of 1847 shows that, to Mr. Smith, “satisfaction” meant 
“ apology.” But the construction which I placed upon his 
words was the usual construction—in 1821. Mr. Smith 
must have been ignorant on that point.—I am, &c., 

1 , Mnrloes-road: June 17, 1899. A. La.no. 


An Author’s Complaint. 

Sir,—T he Society of Authors has for some months post 
been exercised as to what steps should be taken with 
regard to the complaint which I made upon the boycott 
of my novel, God is Loir. The committee of management 
considered the topic frequently. Mr. Anthony Hope 
Ilawkins, as deputy chairman, took an active interest in 
it, and, having occasion to read the book, wrote : “ Con¬ 
sidering the serious and sincere character of the story, it 
appears to me that the title is not open to any valid objec¬ 
tion on the score of irreverence or impropriety. Such 
is my individual opinion”; and ho adds, “your picture 
of peasant life is grim indeed, hut it is vivid and incisive, 
and holds the reader.” 

I may be pardoned quoting such an expression of opinion 
from an author of Mr. Anthony Hope’s eminence, con¬ 
sidering the damage to the circulation of my book which 
Messrs. Smith’s veto has naturally cast upon it; but the 
protest I raised has boon of advantage to authors generally 
in that it brought about othor protests from men of 
leading, including Mr. ltudyard Kipling and Mr. Conan 
Doyle, as well as from the principal journals. 

The Socioty of Authors, though it has expressed sym¬ 
pathy with mo in the most courteous manner, has not yet 
made any definite protest. It has, howover, passed a 
resolution to do so, in combination with booksellers and 
publishers, if such combined action he practicable. The 
very raison d'etre of the Society of Authors is to champion 
the cause of “ the independence of the writer,” and if it 
does not take official action upon this clear case of inter¬ 
ference with an author’s rights it will abdicate its claim 
to the general support of writers.—I am, &c., 

T. Muli.ett Ellis. 

Savage Club: June 10, 1899. 


John Barleycorn and the Arts. 

Sir, —Schoolboy blunders often find their way into the 
newspapers. Some of them often appear to ho manu¬ 
factured for the press. But here is the genuine article 
from the Licensing World, the “ official organ of the Central 
Board.” A recent number contains the following passage : 

Wiues have been called “ free ” by Horace — 

“ Et Juvenutn curas et libera viua referre.” 

“ And wines carry oft'the cares of the young man.” 

He also points out that wine opens those things which 
are hidden in the heart, aud is frequently a revealer of 
dark and daugerous secrets— 

“ Coudita cum verax aperit pracordia liber.” 

Indeed, the odes of Horace abound with allusions to the 
wine-cup— 

“ I, pete unguentum, puer, et rosas, 

Et Cadum Marsi memoram duelli.” 

‘ 1 Go, boy, bring unguents and roses, 

Aud the wine-cup on which the Marsau war was 
painted.” 

I read that the “ Trade ” is testing the sort of education 
given to the childron at the Licensed Victuallers’ School, 
the children being paraded at the annual dinner at the 
Crystal Palace. I hope they will not depend upon the 
opinion of the writer who is so free with his Horace, and 
with his Libor, God of Wine. They buy their spirits 
through an expert. Even the much-abused competitive 
examinations are better tests than the figure of merit this 
writer would be likely to assign. 

Another “ Trade ” paper sends a reporter to Christie’s 
(for the wine sales). The Licensed Victualler man has 
written an article on “ The Licensed Trade at the Koyal 
Academy.” Is he chaffing? This is an extract : 

Altogether it is a first-rate Academy; and, some day, 
when we cau get an hour off [his column aud a-quarter was 
the result of half-an-hour at the Royal Academy] we shall 
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have auothcr look round. To our mind the gem of the 
exhibition is “Wandering Musicians,” by Walter Laugley, 
E.I. Of cour.-e, a licensed victualler must study the 
wishes of his customers. Under a former management, 
we read, at the “Bear,” at Esher, an unlimited supply of 
coppers was given from the bar till, to put into the slots 
of the automatic musical machines, to keep wandering 
musicians at a distance. But, on a wet night, it has often 
almost made our heart bleed to hear the w'ords, “ Not this 
side, please ” ; and there could not be much human nature 
about a manager who would refuse standing room in the 
passage to this little girl and her fiddle, accompanied by 
her mother on the guitar. 

—I am, &c., Roland Bell. 

The Grammar School, Huntingdon : 

June 20, 1899. 


A Case for Grammarians. 

Sir, —The melancholy inference in last week’s Academy, 
that the proposed “ Choate Jest Book ” is for ever to 
remain an “ Inchoate Jest Book,” recalls to mind a remark¬ 
able kind of choateness (presumably unknown to His 
Excellency the American Ambassador) introduced to notice 
by a leading Northern provincial paper in 1895. In dis¬ 
cussing the claims of one of the candidates before a Parlia¬ 
mentary constituency, a leader in the paper in question 
gravely summed up: “But he must know, and after his 
speech last evening the constituency must know, that his 
views nre not yet sufficiently choate to be presentable on a 
platform.” What a vista of new (and valuable ?) word- 
formations arises in this comprehensive theory of the 
prefix in ! Hex will, without more ado, be the negative of 
index, fectious of infectious, digenous of indigenous, sular 
of insular, and so on.—I am, &c., D. P. 

Edinburgh: June 19, 1899. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 37. 

0 UU request for an inscription of not more than forty words, 
suitable to be engraved on a statue of Charles Darwin, has not been 
met by the ready response which awaits many of the subjects set 
for competition. The best inscription is that composed by Mr. 
Edwin Cardross, 22, Seymour-street. Portman-square, W„ which 
runs thus: 

“ Charles Darwin, the great naturalist, memorable for his demon¬ 
stration of the law of evolution in organic life, achieved by scientific 
imagination, untiring observation, comparison, and research : also 
for a blameless life, characterised by the modesty, ‘the angelic 
patience, of genius .’" 

The phrase “ the angelic patience of genius,” we may point out, 
is Balzac's. 

Other inscriptions follow : 

“ In memory of Charles Darwin, theorist, philosopher, psychologist. 
A student of Nature, he searched for the truth, endeavouring to 
understand the beginning of all things, thus to make clearer the 
mysteries of Nature, the revelation of which was his ambition.” 

[G. W., Hull.] 

Carolus Darwin. 

Quod vidit meminit : 

Quod meminit in luce patefecit; 

Quod patefecit manet. 

*Er 5e cptifi koI oAlfftrov. 

Charles Darwin. 

What he saw he remembered, 

What he remembered he revealed, 

What he revealed remains. 

“ Give us light though thou slay us ! ” 

[J. C., Buxted.] 

“To the memory of Charles Darwin, whose extraordinary abilities 
and indefatigable energies, ordered by steadfast honesty of purpose 
and inherent modesty, combined to make him the greatest scientist 
of the age, the first exponent of the theory of hnman evolution.” 

[J. D. Q., Shrewsbury.] 


“ Charles Darwin, whose patient and acute observation compelled 
Nature to reveal her great secret, the origin of species. 

‘ He never turned one inch out of his course to gain fame.'” 

[W. E. T., Caterham. 

“ Charles Darwin, on patient experiment and observation, founded 
a theory of evolution, which, in explaining the successive appear¬ 
ance of more complex forms of life in the world's history, has 
furnished a basis and example for all modern scientific investiga¬ 
tion.” [J. D. A., EaliDg.J 

Lastly comes E. H., Ledbury, with this witty, but flippant, 
suggestion : 

“ In searching for the missing link he did a tail unfold.” 


Competition No. 38. 

We ask onr readers this week to draw up a list of six books, or 
shorter compositions, to be read on a holiday : (a~) in bed, before 
getting up; (//) in the middle of the morning, while resting; 
(r) after lunch, in a hammock; (d) after tea; (c~) after dinner. 
(7) in bed, before sleep The whole field of literature is open to 
choose from. To the author of the best list a cheque for one 
guinea will be sent. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 13, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 27. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to bo found in the first column of p. t!92 or it can 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written npon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending- Thursday, June 22. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tvi rcll (.G.), External Religion..... (Samis & Co.) 

Mootofiorc (C. G.), The Bible for Home Reading. Second Part 

(Macmillan), net V* 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Hawker (R. 8.), Poetical Works . . (Lane),net 7 • 

King (C.), Poems.(Digby, Long A Co.), net fc" 

McCall (P. J.), Songs of Eiin ...(Simplon) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Patrick (W. M.), Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism 

(Deighton, Bell A Co), not 5 0 

Gribble (F.), The Early Mountaineers...(Unwin) -1" 

Whitman (8.), Reminiscences of the King of Roumanin (Harper & Bros.) 

Fielding <H.). Thibnw’s Queen . ( Sniper dt Br<»*) 

Stephen (II. L.). State Trials, Political and Social. 2 vols. 

(Duckworth) net S, 1 '* 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Knrageorgevitch (Prince B.', Enchanted India .( Hnrjier & Bro%) 

Fler.chor (.1. (}.), A Picturesque History of Yorkshire Part t ...(Peat) net 1" 

8CIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mfiller (Rt. Hon. F. Max), The Six Systoms of Indian Philosophy 


i Longmans) Ifiu’ 

Melrose (C. J.}, Free-Will and Determinism... (New Century Pres*) 

Ward (J. , Naturalism and Agnosticism. 2 vols. ... . (Black) net 


Sloanc (T. O C.), Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases 

(Sampson Low- 

11 nrst (G. H.), Colour: A Handbook of the Theory of Colour 

(Scott, Greenwood. A-Co.' 

Huygens (C.), (Euvres Completes . (Nighoff, La flaye 

EDUCATIONAL. 

To'hunter (J.), The Elements of Euclid. Revised by 8. L. Loney 

(Macmillan) 1/8 

Wells (W. , The Essentials of Geometry .(Isbisten ty* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nash (J. E ), The History of Adam’s Grandfather . .(Sands A (’<».) 1" 

Power-Berrey (R. J.), The Bye-Ways of Crime .(Greening) 2/8 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Plumptre (E. H ), Dante : ” Studies and Estimates,” ** The Minor PiJems,” 

The Divina Commedia .. (Isbister) 

Carey (R. N.\ Mrs. Romney and " But Meu Must Work ” .(Macmillan) ' 

Rossetti (D. G.), Ballads .(Ellis A Klvey; 

Whyte-Melvillc (G. J.), Rosine and Sister Ionise . (Ward Lock) • ! * 

Stead (W. T.), Carlyle’s” Oliver Cromwell” .. [Review of Reviews Other) 1 ■’ 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 

LIST. 

PRESENT DAY PAPERS 

ON ROMANISM. 

No. 1.—THE SUPPER of the LORD. 

By HANDLEY <G. MOIJLH, D D . NorriMsn 
Profe-sor of Divinity', Fe’lowof St. CUhautie s 
Gollego, Cambridge, 11 mi iiou. Chaplain to the 
Queen. Price 3d. on go xl paper and in cover ; 
or in a special cheap form, Id. net. 


UNSEAL the BOOK. Practical 

Words for Plain Readers <<f Holy Scripture. By 
Mrs. ASHLEY CA RUS-WI LSON (Mvky L. G. 
Pkirie, B.A.). Grown 8vo, 2s., cloth hoards. 

** There is t fine freedom in t’i" author'* method* aa-l recoin- 
meltl.iti-inn, thf rrbult of -li.tiQiruisliitK tlie matter from the 
spirit of Scripture. We shall l »«.• no time hy reeling Mm 
book, though it is often lost tun'- to retd h) >ks ah »nt the Bible 
an-1 leave the Bible itself uuretd. An-1 it is s » faturite-l with 
clever modem examples of the mist ik-s tli >t are m vle Ju mis¬ 
reading the Bible, that the reading of it is 11 very ere it delight." 

Jisfuntory Times. 

GOD FIRST; or, Hester Needham’s 

Woik in Sumatra. IInr Letters and Diaries 
arranged hy MARY ENFIELD. With a Preface 
by the late Miss 8. G. STOt'K. Portrait and 
Illustrations. C.mvn 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth board«. 

*' It cumot but be rea-l with iotercs: hy all who are concerned 
to further the progress of mission uy enterprise abroa l." 

S<'>t*.nan 

“A pathetic narrative of great siiHVrinz. endured not with 
]Mtieue: only, but with the nu-d <• -nH-l- nt ii>i»?.**— >r. 

" Tin- rceml of aeven y- .irs’mission work is a touching one in 
its modest sim.iheit/.’’— Church Family At wei-aycr. 

CHENNA and his FRIENDS, 

Hindu and Christian. By EDWIN LEWIS, 
Missionary at BelUry, IHJtl to 1MW. With a 
Memoir of the Author by his Widow, a Po trait, 
and 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth 
boards. 

This b-K»k in a story of Hindu life in South India, full of in- 
cide- t uuil dot ill, dr-wn by Mr. Lewis from his almost uui-iue 
experience and nuccesi a* au itnie ant niSsion iry. Hisobjr.-t 
w.« fo eutble leade'x, and especially young readers, t’> under- 
st tml ebarlv the difficulties which Hindu children aud young 
people have to surmount in order ti become (.'In istiuus. 

RAMBLES with NATURE 

STUDENTS. By Mrs. BRtGHTWKN, Author 
of 4 Wild Nat ire Won by Kindness,” Ac. With 
1 hi 111 list rations. La-go crown 8vo, 5s.,. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

" An adnhr tide littl- guide for all who arj weary of brick* 
au-l mortar."—Ac iUmy. 

"A b M»k which may help l*oth teacher an-1 pupil to see, and 
thus open up a new world for obseivati-ai. experiment, an-1 
rese ireh." F<:hn. 

" Well wnttcii, well piiuted. and capitally illustrated." 

Litrralure. 

' It may happily enough lie kept in mind when the .sell■/-»!• 
prize seas -»1 - unes up-in us. A work of this kind is worth 
many tomes «»f the kind which u ifortuuately often do duty for 
school r a wards.”— ijlagrjow Herald. 

THE COMMUNION and COM 

MUNICANT. By -he late Canon HO AUB. 
Is., paper cover?. 

This little booklet his been reprinted in the hope that in my 
readers will tin 1 11 helpful, li--t o ilv for tneir spiritual tdifici- 
ti-m iu relation to the Com muni in. hat aho as conveying 
Seiii'tiiral and sound views <>f the L >rd'sSti|-pcr at a time when 
the whole -inestiou is once again the subject of strong con¬ 
troversy. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 

ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER’S NEW 
NOVEL. 

Now read}', in 1 vol., price fig. 

A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By 

the Author of *' Mr. Barnes of New York.” 

Now ready, in specially designed cover, price fis. 
THE S ECO SI) EDITION OF 
A MOST REMARKABLE NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM LE QUKUX. 

ENGLAND’S PERIL. By tne 

Author of "The Great War in England in 1WH, ’ 
“ ’I he Day of Temptation,” Ac. With Frontispiece 
by Gaston Harbour. 

** Mr. Le Qu.mix s latest novel, ‘ England's Peril,* will take its 
place iinvoig the most brilliant books of the year.. .We must, 
give 1.0 further hints, but content ourselves with heartily 
recommending this splendid novel.”— hntieh Weekly. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 

In 1 vol., 3s. fid., with Frontispiece. 

THE GREAT PIRATE SYNDICATE. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.-No« read; 

A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

HENRY MASSINGER. By Mrs. 

ROBERT JOCELYN (tho Hob. Mrs. .To, ki.vn). 
Author of “ Lady Mary’s Experience,” "Only a 
Horse Dealer,” Ac. 

THE SECRET of LYNNDALE. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ Tho 
Bohemian Girls.” 

THE GODS SAW OTHERWISE. 

Bv F. H. MELL. 

NORRINGTON LE VALE. By J. G. 

LYALL, Author of ‘‘The Merry Gee-Gee.” 

BELLING the CAT. By Perrlngton 

PR! MM. 

MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT’8 NEW NOVEL. 
Ready This Day, in 1 vol., price 6s. 

ROMANCE of the LADY ARBELL. 

**.. A skill that ranks the book with the best fiction of the 

•lay."— /’mWu Opinion. 

"....A story of more than ordinary ability and pathos.'* 

Literary tt orl>/. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14,Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

D ARWIN on TRIAL at the old bailey. 

Ily DKMw’ItlTrs. With an Appendix. Jir-niu. 
■SriJtnAi.s ami Khrmiis. showing Mrs. Grundy's Attempt t<> 
Interfere with tin* Publicitiou of Scientific Works at the end 
of tlm Nineteenth Century. Dedicated to the Right Rouble, 
the Home Secretary. Bound in cloth, post free, 23. 


T he universal illusion of free 

WILL amt CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. Bv 
A. llAMi'N, Professor til the New University of Brussel*. A 
most valuable Contribution to the Literature on the all-al-sorh- 
iug Question of Determinism aud Free Will. Pont free. JJs.ikl. 

Tmc University Prkjs. Limited. Watford. London. 

M R. HENRY J. ORANE, FuMi-lier, 

Salisbury House. Salisbury S-pnre, Fleet Street. i*> pre¬ 
pared to consider MSs. for the c ruling schs-m. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own account --an. by applying t<> 
Mr. Du axk, receive fair treatment, ami avoid all mi-ldleiiie-i's 
profits and commission*. No fees charged for re-ulmy, Ac. 
M.igazin«s aud Periodicals published on a low|commissiou. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 


MAGAZINES for JULY. 


“THE ACADEMY” 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 6d. 

A Magazine of Literature, Information, and 
Amuseincut. 

THE SUNDAY at HOME, 6d. 

A Magazine for the Christian Family. 

THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 6d. 

CTTUnDADC The Extra Summer Part n j 
OUWU ttUro, 0 f ti, 3 Girl’s Own Paper, OH. 

01 pages of Holiday Reading aud Pictures. 

THE BOY’S OWN PAPER, 6d 

A NEW STORY commences in this Part. 


THE BOY’S OWN Summer Part, 6d. 

01 pages of Holiday Reading and Pictures. 


Published at 

50, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 

And so/d by aV Hook.sellers and Newsagents, 
and ot the hadu-oy Bookstn/'s. 


Can still be obtained scparattly , or the C<>m Itte 
Set for 3s. C d. 


BEN J ON SON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

Silt JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS I»E QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER S. LANDoR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE C'LLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
j THOMAS CARLYLE. 

| PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CnARLES DICKENS. 

; JONATHAN SWIFT, 

: WM. M THACKERAY. 

I WILLIAM BLAKE. 

| SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

| ALEXANDER I’Op£. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
llENRIK IB-EX. 


A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 

In 2 vols.,dcmy Svo, cloth, puce 18s. net. 

NATURALISM AND 

AGNOSTICISM 

(the GIFFORD LECTURES, delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen, in the jears 16*10 98). 

By JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LLD., 
Edinburgh, Profesror of Mental Philosophy and Logic 
in the University of Cambridge. 

NOW READY. 

Square crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, 

Containing— 

Chapters on his Life and Times, by Mr. FRED¬ 
ERIC HARRISON, the LORD BISHOP of 
BRISTOL, Professor CHARLES OMAN, Sir 
CLEMENTS MARKHAM, the Rev. Professor 
EARLE, fair FREDERICK POLLOCK, and tho 
Rev. W. J. LOFTIK; nisi containing an Intro¬ 
duction by Sir WALTER BESANT, and a Poem 
by the POET LAUREATE. 

Edited, with Preface,by ALFRED BOYVKER, 

Mayor of Winchester (1897-08). 

“ Will he welcome os a brief account of all that we 
know, or are likely to know, of a very great English¬ 
man whose repute for spirit and sagacii.v has always 
bcca a proud treasure of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

The Morning Post. 

NOW READY. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth, price Dte. 6d. 

A BRITISH RIFLE MAN. 

The Journals and Correspondence of Major 
Gborgb Simmons, Rillo Brigade, during the 
Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. 

Edited, with Introduction, 

By Lieut-Col. WILLOUGHBY VERXER, 

late Rille Brigade. 

With 3 Sketch Maps. 

"This is a book to be dipped into many times, not 
merely as- a personal diary of historic events, but t'< r 
the sake of its revelation of the delightful soldier-like 
personality of Simmons hinn-clf, a personality, in¬ 
deed, as astonishing as it is truthfully portrayed.” 

The Newcastle Leader. 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

A GENTLEMAN 

FROM THE RANKS. 

By II. B. FINL\Y KNIGHT, 

Author of " A Girl with a Temper,” "The Courage 
of Sylvia Fulgent,” Ac. 

"Those who read Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight’s clever 
story will doubtless lliink of one of the greatest 
novels of this generation — the late Guy de Mau¬ 
passant s ' Fort comuie la Mort.’ But whereas the 
tragedy of that wonderful work turned upon a man’s 
passion for the daughter of t he woman with whom ho 
bad been in love for many years, the circumstances 
of tho present story are rather the reverse, and the 
interest of Mr. Knight’s powerful work is contained in 
Georgic Lepel’s hopeless pas-ion for Captain Martin, 
who is in love with her mother, a still young and 
attractive widow .”—The Daily Telegraph. 
- /. - 

NOW READY. 

Fourteenth Edition.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

WHERE SHALL WE GO? 

A Guide to the Watering Places of Great Britain. 

By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 

"There are many p9cple who, when the holidays 
come round, find themselves lace to face with ti c 
question, 4 Where shall we go?’ This dilhculty Mr. 
A. R. Hope MoncricIT helps them to surmount satis¬ 
factorily m his capital little volume which bears this 
question us its title .”—The St. James's Oazette . 


A. A C. BLACK, Soho Stjuarc, London. 
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The Academy. 


24 June, 1899. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

CHAIR OK GRF.EK. 

The University Court of the University of Clan* »w will 
shortly proceed to APPOINT a I RoFEssoR t , occupy the 
above Chair in this I’niversitv recently r.ud.ied vacant. 

. 1 .. e . 1 ) * eK * nr l,e r< ' 1 'iired to enter on his duties from 
cffwt bCr nC * t ’ fr ° m ' Vl " cl ‘ ' l:lt0 lltc M l'l«'lutnuut will take 

v The normal salary of the Chair is£ 1 . 0 is> subject to Section 
'Ill. (t!i and Cl I of Ordinance .No. 

The Chair has an official resilience attached to it. 

The appointment is m.ide ««/ ntuin mil hiiiI cn'rics 

Ordinance 0 ngbt to H l ,e,l * loU ou conditions prescribed by 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any t.-timonuU In- may 
desire to submit, on or before sth duly, isyp. 

ALAN E. CI.Al'I’ERToN, 

.Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
HI, West Regent Street. Glisirow. 

U II H A M GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the CATHEDRAL SGIInOL 
of the Dean and Chapter of Duiham is about to become Vacant. 

I lie Head Master must he a Giadnate of < in- of the English 
1111 ver si lies. Applieiti.-ns. with conns of recent testimonials 
ami the names of time Refer.a », s|„-uM he forwarded totlie 
< " JI’TI.K < t.KKK of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, The 
i oiiege, Durham, from who n all necessary information mav be 
obtained. on or Indore the 1st J uly. 

June Glh, 1 s**4». 

CATALOGUES. 


tXT ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN B00K8, 

11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Fredertok St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

DAEDEKEP’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post fret* on application 

DULAU A CO., ' J 7 , Soho Square, London, W. 
IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VrEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

I", . “KINO, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer* and PubUehere 12 , Gough Square. 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other-fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24. or 32-naae 

Journals at one operation. 

Advice and aeeistanoe given to anyone wishing to commence 
new Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 

K elmscott press rooks wanted. 

offered for “ Biblia Innocentium," "Shake* 
b »ir : ? r, V. «.™ ,,ern £ k .\, “ A tala lit a," "Sigurd.” "Glittering 
Plain Florus, Love Js Enough." " Sheliey.” *' Keats ’’ 
>avoparpla. "Pot-ms by the Way,” "NiOonia,” "Weil at 
* Vorl » !i A* n . d V Coleridge.” "Rossetti." "Landes." "Giicne* 
v J? n ‘*. . f'odcfrey, an«l report « of any others. Rare and i*ut- 
of-pnnt Hooks supplied, unv subject. State wonts —EDWARD 

minglnn? <5ttEAT 13uoK - SI1 ^’. John Bright Street. Bir 

D00K8 OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 

Ar? I'awloguc free. Just is.ne.1. 

l-M.'l ,vi. J )fc } ! i T ;, N 8 GLIDE.B WK to RIDYARD 
IV11 LING. t loth. Is. 2d., post free.— Holland Co., Book 
Merchants. Birmingham. 

T" ITER ARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman 

p^H«H X ff ,rleDO0d J n 1 A Un ‘S r Wor *« 1111(1 who hM to the 

British Museum Reading Room, Ib open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
searcb, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dal las, 5, Fumival Street, London, F.C. 

T YPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MS. or Cor¬ 
respondence quickly and accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy. J. lorsu, Rough Hey. Lamack, near Blackburn. 


secr ecy.—J. Young, Roug h Hey. Lamack, near Blackburn. 

riYYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 104 .per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18 , Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T HE SOLICITORS’TYPE WRITING CO., 

ID|«, Lincolu’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ Mss. j„. 
t-iiigeutly and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in fore gn laugu-igcs. 


“THE ACADEMY ” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 38. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
000) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 

Mr. IIEINEMANN begs to announce thol 
HAROLD FREDERIC'S last novel 

THE MARKET PLACE, 

is published this day, Friday, June 23rd, in 
1 rol., ivith 8 Fall-Page Illustrations,pricn Ik 

London: WM HEINEWANN, 21, B-dford Street, W.C. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

68., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTOTTS - HAND BOOKS. 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW, 
reap. 8to. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. — With Special Contributions from His Excellent? T. J. 

PHELPS. ’nte American Mini-tor: Professor JOHN RUS1CIN, LL.D ■ ROHRRT RTmirx'iv' 
A. W. KINGLARE, and Sir THEODOHE MARTIN, K.C.B. B V ' 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDoVry 
BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, CR1CCIETH, and PWLLHEI I 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, at Cheltenham 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is. THE HOTELS Of ths WORLD. A Handbrok to the leading hotels throu-h 1 ,■' 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5S.-60 Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plai s 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to ill Streets and Plac -s of Inter 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

Lond on; Sim pkin, Hamilton, Kkkt, & Co.. Ltd., The Railway BookHtaiic and all I? k 

MTJDIE’S LIBRARY R i r k^TcT^ v t 

(LIMITED). 

DEPOStTS rn*„l,i.or d ^d T - MEREST HW = 
®om mSSlh?. K U.U n 0 “ C J?, RRE S T , ACCOUNTS. ™ a, ax- 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Mentha, stocks, 

and 12 Months SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. -a daporft of Thrift theB mA rw*i*ward 

***** allovrs Interest monthly on each cooij 

dirk beck building society'. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS uow purchase a house 

„ TOR TWO QCIXKA9 PEK MONTH, 

Z!™ 0W “ 1 “S® “-■> soern 

CIRCULATION. Mow to purchase a plot or ljm- 

Pro«pectu«ci of Term, free on application. j T , »oa nvi shiu-him rt« »ona. 

i '* 111UK HECK ALVANACK.rithfuU purticnli.-, t«« - 

- — ^ FRANCIS RAYESSCR0FT, M»ai< 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. T He MQ8T NUTRmOU s. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE j 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS I I 

suitable FOR I GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING O ^ 0 A 

PRESENTS. Vj VJ ^ 

-- I —__ breakfast-supper. 

30 to 3*. NEW OXFORD STREET; ' Tfle OlFL sJr.i, .■ rrnF ACADEMY, C \ 

11, llrompton Road, S.W,; 48, Quoon Victoria eildftl ” er,es °/ 1 ... 

Street, E.C., London ; '* I °* October let, 

And at 10-12, Br.rton Aroado, M.vycHr^r tt. ^ '**t<Ze3C Can be (fTiitiS O.H -v P ’ 

#0,< the f > ttbliih'T> t 


j 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

; 241, llrompton Road, S.W.; 48, Quoon Victoria 
i Strcot, K.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, le. 
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